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JOSEPH  ELKINTON. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  in  London,  on  the  twentieth 
of  Sixth  Month,  of  our  dear  friend  Joseph  Elkinton,  has  been 
a  shock  of  surprise  and  grief  to  his  large  circle 'of  friends 
on  three  continents.  He  may  not  have  traveled  as  far  as  some 
members  of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  but  he  was  probably  the  most 
widely-known  Friend  in  our  membership.  In  the  past  twenty 
years  he  had  learned  how  to  subordinate  personal  views  of- 
Truth,  held  however  unswervingly,  to  that  fine  type  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship  that  finds  points  of  contact  with  the  greatest 
variety  of  our  fellow-men.  While  others  might  be  preaching 
brotherhood,  he  was  practicing  it  far  and  wide.  So  now  from 
far-away  China  and  Japan,  from  rather  obscure  circles  of 
colored  people  in  the  Southland,  from  Russian  Doukhobors  in 
California  and  Canada,  as  well  as  from  Friends'  meetings  of 
every  variety,  in  our  country  and  elsewhere,  will  arise  spon- 
taneous expressions  of  gratitude  for  what  he  has  been,  and  for 
what  he  has  done,  and  of  sympathy  for  his  bereaved  family 
and  Society. 

By  nature  and  training  our  friend  was  a  conservative.  His 
versatility  of  taste  and  interest,  however,  carried  him  forward 
in  many  fields  of  research  and  scholarship.  He  never  for  one 
moment  believed  that  Truth  could  suffer  even  in  the  most 
glaring  light  of  investigation.  So  long  as  the  motives  of  scholars 
were  pure  and  their  aims  undoubted  he  bade  them  good  speed. 
So  at  times  he  was  found  in  the  most  liberal  ranks,  but 
without  losing  the  sure  anchor  of  faith  in  his  Divine  Lord. 
How  often  has  he  sounded  the  triumphant  note  out  of  what 
had  seemed  to  some  nothing  but  darkness!  How  often  has  he 
broken  the  seals  for  those  who  have  been  bound  by  formalism 
and  tradition! 

In  such  a  versatile  character  it  were  difficult  to  find  a 
dominant  note.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other  characteristic 
intensity  explained  the  man  whose  life  portrayed  the  Christian 
graces — faith,  hope  and  love.  He  gave  his  whole  self,  and  gave 
it  so  constantly  that  his  friends  often  wondered  that  his 
physical  strength  did  not  succumb.     Doubtless  it  would  have 


done  so  had  it  not  been  sustained  by  inexhaustible  stpres  of 
spiritual  strength. 

Save  a  possible  attendance  at  two  sessions  of  Dublin  Yearly 
Meeting,  Joseph  Elkinton  had  hardly  entered  upon  the  exten- 
sive religious  service  in  Europe  that  had  opened  before  him. 
"The  great  design  unfinished  stands, 
Our  lives  are  incomplete." 

But  the  service  is  one  of  spiritual  out-going,  in  which  a  multi- 
tude of  hearts  and  lives  shall  have  part.  Can  we  doubt  that 
all  of  these  will  be  stimulated  to  renewed  consecration,  by  his 
supreme  offering  to  the  cause? 

"  There  is  no  end  for  souls  like  his, 
No  night  for  children  of  the  day." 

J.  H.  B. 

CONQUEST  RATHER  THAN  INHERITANCE. 

No  one  dreams  that  the  words  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm 
were  written  until  the  lesson  they  inculcate  had  been  ex- 
perienced by  the  Psalmist. 

Who  can  say  in  sincerity — "  I  shall  know  no  want,"  until 
in  his  soul  of  souls  he  feels  that  the  Lord  is  indeed  his  shepherd? 
"The  green  pastures"  and  "the  still  waters"  are  not  for  us 
until  life's  experiences  have  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
times  of  testing;  it  is  for  His  name's  sake  that  He  guides  us 
in  the  paths  of  right  walking;  we  may  have  been  wayward 
enough  and  the  trail  we  have  made  may  have  been  ever  so 
devious,  but  the  end  crowns  all,  if  at  last,  though  the  shadows 
of  the  valley  of  death  fall  about  us,  we  shall  know  of  His 
presence  and  all  fear  of  evil  shall  be  banished  from  our  thoughts. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Psalmist  would  impress  upon  our  spirits 
that  sense  of  completeness  and  of  unalloyed  satisfaction  that 
comes  only  after  the  battle  has  been  fought,  and  the  victory 
won,  and  life's  struggles  and  trials  crowned  with  the  exultant 
declaration,  "  1  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever." 

The  twenty-third  Psalm  is  a  favorite  with  all.  How  many 
a  weary  one  has  been  stirred  to  fresh  resolves  by  its  message! 
How  often  have  its  words  brought  cheer  and  courage  to  the 
distressed  and  the  fearful!  Yet  it  is  not  primarily  the  call  of 
triumph  that  the  Psalmist  utters,  for  if  we  analyze  it  the 
least  bit  for  ourselves,  it  surely  represents  an  experience  or  a 
series  of  experiences  from  which  we  naturally  shrink. 

It  is  not  the  boy  in  the  school-room  who  never  fails,  that 
should  elicit  the  warmest  approval  from  his  teacher,  but 
rather  the  one  who  from  the  tangle  of  many  blunders  and 
defeats,  rises  after  each  one  a  little  stronger  than  he  was  be- 
fore. The  "rod"  of  correction  and  the  "staflF"  of  support 
should  become  through  the  transforming  power  of  the  Good 
Teacher,  our  greatest  comforts.  The  table  is  spread  for  us  in 
the  midst  of  what  had  been  our  besetting  foes,  our  weakness 
has  become  transformed  into  strength  and  we  have  been 
given  "  to  sit  down  in  the  presence  of  our  enemies." 

Now  what  is  the  reason  that  we  are  beset  with  the  snares 
of  our  enemies,  that  opposition  thrusts  itself  forward  at  every 
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turn  and  that  whenever  we  essay  to  make  an  advance  toward 
what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  right  goal,  a'strong  adverse  current 
sets  against  us?  Why  is  it  that  no  sooner  does  an  honest  con- 
viction of  duty  seem  to  get  hold  upon  us,  than  we  yield  to 
little  doubts  and  misgivings  that  we  had  never  known  to  exist? 
This  is  by  no  means  fanciful.  It  is  almost  the  daily  experience 
of  the  man  and  the  woman  of  conviction. 

Our  work,  our  friends,  our  beliefs,  our  interests,  in  fact  our 
all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  fabric  of  life  is  attacked,  if  not 
in  the  open,  then  in  secret  and  from  behind  and  we  find  that 
what  we  had  labored  for  and  prayed  for,  what  we  had  set  as 
our  ideals  and  what  we  had  almost  seen  realized,  is  defeate.d 
The  destruction  seems  to  us  as  the  work  of  an  instant.  We  are 
helpless  to  stay  it  and  must  stand  by  and  witness  our  own 
complete  defeat. 

These  observations  are  very  homely  and  commonplace  and 
yet  they  are  involved  in  the  profoundest  philosophy  that  we 
can  contemplate.  It  was  the  experience  that  has  its  roots  in 
this  philosophy  that  must  have  moved  the  inspired  writer,  for 
surely  there  is  little  on  the  surface  as  one  reads  the  verses  that 
would  breathe  anything  but  hope  and  joy,  yet  1  question 
whether  the  song  of  triumph  could  have  been  true  to  the 
Psalmist's  life,  or  can  it  be  true  for  us,  and  we  given  to  sit 
down  "at  the  table  prepared  for  us  in  the  presence  of  our 
enemies,"  if  we  never  have  known  what  it  is  to  accept  some 
measure  of  defeat. 

For  as  iron  sharpeneth  iron  only  in  proportion  to  the  vigor 
of  the  contact,  so  the  true  steel  of  our  characters  is  tempered 
to  life's  purposes  by  the  reverses  it  meets  and  conquers. 

As  with  individuals  singly,  so  with  them  in  the  corporate 
capacity,  whether  as  a  society,  a  church  or  a  state,  opposition 
either  breeds  a  strong  antagonism,  which  ultimately  develops 
into  strife  and  ends  in  victory  for  one  and  defeat  for  the  other, 
or  if  it  does  not  produce  antagonism  then  the  other  alternative 
is  that  it  grows  weaker  and  weaker,  until  it  ultimately  suc- 
cumbs and  passes  from  the  stage  as  completely  as  if  it  had 
been  overcome  in  open  combat.  History  is  replete  with  both 
of  these  courses,  and  if  we  read  it  aright  there  seems  to  be  no 
middle  ground ;  either  the  one  or  the  other  is  the  final  fate  of 
all. 

It  was  the  challenge  that  came  to  the  infant  church  long 
centuries  ago  more  than  all  else  combined  that  gave  it  strength 
to  grow.  It  has  been  the  same  with  real  religious  revivals 
since.  The  challenge  teaches  many  things.  Not  the  least  is 
that  it  forces  us  back  to  first  principles  to  discover  whether 
our  foundation  building  has  been  made  secure. 

One  who  makes  no  claim  to  have  attained  anything  in  the 
religious  life,  and  whose  claim  is  probably  true,  has  said  that 
no  advance  has  ever  been  made  in  the  moral  welfare  and  uplift 
of  the  world  until  strong  opposition  has  been  met  and  a  struggle 
entered  upon,  which  in  cases  not  a  few  have  required  centuries 
to  adjust. 

The  religious  life  of  the  world  has  known  a  like  history. 
Every  page  of  the  story  of  our  own  Religious  Society  which  . 
narrates  an  advance  in  The  Truth  tells  of  a  compensating 
sacrifice.  The  times  in  which  we  live  do  not  conspicuously 
call  for  an  outward  show  of  these  sacrifices,-  but  for  that  very 
reason  they  are  often  the  harder  to  meet,  for  they  yield  no 
compensating  glory  and  call  for  no  expression  of  sympathy 
from  our  friends. 

We  naturally  long  for  the  plain  paths  to  walk  in  and  would 


have  the  rough  places  made  smooth.  The  obscure  we  wish 
might  be  clear  and  the  difficult  made  more  easy,  but  it  is  not 
the  way  to  conquest.  Christ's  way  to  the  Crown  is  for  us  as 
it  was  for  Him  by  the  Cross  and  the  Cross  means  to-day  as 
it  did  then  more  than  the  outward  symbol.  It  meant  once  the 
fiery  challenge  which  carried  the  Son  of  God  up  the  slope  of 
Calvary  that  He  might  taste  death  fof  every  man;  it  must 
mean  according  to  our  individual  measure,  as  much  for  us; 
not  the  outward  march  of  shame  and  derision  to  a  like  igno- 
minious death,  but  a  fearless  meeting  with  that  which  opposes 
the  Truth  and  the  giving  our  strength  to  its  defeat. 

He  meant  it  to  be  for  each  of  us  a  conquest  and  not  an  in- 
heritance; no  mild  acquiescence  in  a  compromise  that  rep- 
resents but  a  part  of  the  truth,  but  a  warfare  waged  with  the 
spiritual  weapons  which  Paul  writes  of  at  the  close  of  his 
letter  to  the  Ephesians. 

It  must  have  been  from  a  contemplation  of  conditions  such 
as  these  that  the  Psalmist,  looking  out  upon  the  perplexities 
of  life,  could  exult  in  the  loving  favor  of  his  Father  and  cry 
in  joy,  "My  cup  runneth  over;  surely  goodness  and  loving 
kindness  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life;  and  1  shall 
dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever." 

D.  H.  F. 

THE  WESTTOWN   COMMENCEMENT  AND  OTHER 
COMMENCEMENTS. 

In  good  degree  the  Westtown  Commencement  visualizes 
what  we  are  wont  to  call  "the  unique  position"  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting.  ,The  thought  of  this  unique  position  is  gen- 
erally a  thought  of  separateness.  As  seen  at  Westtown,  it  is 
recognized  as  a  reality  of  co-operation  and  fellowship,  on  the 
broadest  lines.  Not  only  territorially  is  this  representation 
broad;  the  greatest  variety  of  point  of  view  has  met  together, 
and  in  the  process  of  education  has  been  amalgamated  into  a 
fine  type  of  unity.  So,  although  we  throw  stones  at  separate- 
ness, it  comes  to  have  a  notable  service  in  the  providential 
order.  It  did  so  in  the  case  of  Israel,  and  then  as  now  illustrat- 
ed the  law  expressed  by  an  old  philosopher  in  the  words, 
"  Extremes  meet."  Westtown,  in  political  phrase,  has  thus 
come  to  be  an  important  "melting-pot"  for  Quakerism.  This 
may  contravene  some  of  our  traditional  notions,  but  may  it 
not  also  serve  to  remind  us  that  it  is  "  dross  and  reprobate 
silver"  in  the  Scripture  analogy,  that  will  not  fuse?  Let  the 
fires  of  Christian  principle,  indeed  of  right  tradition,  burn 
vigorously  and  the  mass  will  continue  to  have  the  power  to 
reflect  His  image. 

The  class  roll  of  graduates  at  Westtown  this  year  included 
forty-four  names.  The  list  represents  twelve  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  British  East  Africa.  As  usual  some 
members  of  the  class  appeared  on  the  program  of  the  Literary 
Union  the  evening  before  graduation.  Four  essays  and  the 
valedictory  made  up  the  contributions  of  the  class  to  the 
Commencement  program.  All  members  who  thus  appeared 
publicly,  acquitted  themselves  very  creditably.  We  are  print- 
ing one  essay  as  it  deals  with  a  subject  much  under  considera- 
tion by  Friends  just  now.  It  claimed  the  attention  of  London 
Yearly  Meeting  and  of  our  Representative  Meeting  at  its  last 
session.  It  is  assumed  there  will  be  a  point  in  observing  the 
reaction  of  Westtown  training  to  such  a  subject. 

The  address  to  the  class  by  Thomas  K.  Brown  represented 
the  acme  of  the  religious  concern  for  the  children  that  gives 
Westtown  its  special  character.  In  no  uncertain  tones  he  put 
the  emphasis  where  it  belongs  and  delivered  a  message  which 
we  can  well  believe  the  graduates  will  cherish  as  their  magna 
charta  for  service  in  the  world.  The  editor  of  the  fVesionian 
was  willing  to  relinquish  his  claim  upon  the  address  in  our 
favor.  He  did  not  wish  to  re-print  it  after  its  appearance  in 
The  Friend,  as  our  much  wider  circulation  probably  includes 
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all  of  his  subscribers.  We  shall  expect  to  reprint  it  from  the 
IVestonian  and  could  hope  nothing  better  for  Young  Friends 
everywhere  than  that  they  would  read  and  ponder  it. 

Our  two  large  day  schools,  and  we  assume  most  of  the 
smaller  ones  as  well,  had  attractive  programs,  as  the  crowning 
and  concluding  events  of  the  school  year.  A  certain  quiet 
dignity  and  restraint  are  observed  in  these  occasions  by  an 
interested  public  who  look  on  at  "our  doings"  with  not  un- 
critical eyes.  It  is  questionable  whether  we  gain  anything  in 
public  esteem  by  relaxing  the  standards  of  simplicity,  and  the 
emphasis  upon  literary  and  scientific  attainment  at  such 
times. 

The  afternoon  of  the  Westtown  Commencement  was  the 
time  arranged  at  Cheyney  for  their  graduating  exercises.  It 
made  it  easy  for  visitors  to  attend  both.  Despite  a  violent 
thunder  gust  and  a  downfall  of  rain  the  assembly  hall  was 
filled  by  an  audience  that  for  general  appearance  and  manner 
would  recommend  the  training  school  as  devoted  "to  the  best 
for  the  best."  A  certain  originality  in  the  program,  a  not 
uncertain  earnestness  on  the  faces  and  in  the  words  of  the 
participants,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  Cheyney 
product.  Every  one  of  the  graduates  had  been  solicited  two 
or  three  times  for  teaching  positions,  and  all  but  two,  who  will 
take  further  training,  will  be  at  teachers'  desks  in  the  Autumn. 

Nor  does  far-away  Tunesassa  fail  to  make  the  end  of  the 
school  year  memorable  by  a  public  occasion.  An  account  of 
this  is  from  the  hand  of  another  editor. 

Counted  by  invested  money,  let  us  hope  counted  much 
more  by  a  high  type  of  consecrated  life,  this  has  been  a  memor- 
able school  year.  And  the  harvest  in  the  Divine  favor  is  to 
be  a  continued  and  continuing  harvest! 

J.  H.  B. 

TUNESASSA  IN  SUMMER. 

The  Buffalo  Express  with  its  two  powerful  locomotives 
had  just  reached  Keating's  Summit  with  its  precious  freight  of 
human  lives,  when,  1  know  not  why,  there  came  to  mind  a 
mental  picture  which  I  long  have  cherished  and  which  came 
to  me  first  when  pondering  the  graphic  descriptions  William 
Savery  wrote  in  his  journal  when  he  made  this  journey  on 
horse-back  a  century  and  more  ago,  his  errand  not  unlike  our 
own.  At  the  summit  we  were  leaving  the  head-waters  of  the 
Susquehanna  and  from  now  on  to  Tunesassa  we  would  follow 
the  Allegheny.  Quaker  Bridge,  the  station  a  half  mile  from 
the  Tunesassa  Indian  School,  was  reached  in  due  time,  where 
William  Rhoads  was  awaiting  us  with  the  School's  automobile. 

There  are  few  "closing  days"  more  unique  in  character  than 
the  one  at  Tunesassa.  Though  our  arrival  was  at  8.40  in  the 
■  morning,  we  were  not  the  first;  the  green  level  to  the  East  of 
the  house  was  already  the  scene  of  a  ball  game,  some  of  the 
earliest  arrivals  championing  the  old  scholars  "against  the 
school." 

As  the  morning  advanced  the  Indians  arrived  by  twos  and 
threes,  occasionally  an  open  wagon  bringing  a  whole  family  and 
very  occasionally  an  automobile,  owned  by  an  Indian,  drove  up. 

At  12  o'clock  dinner  was  announced,  and  as  many  as  could 
be  accommodated  in  the  large  dining-room  on  the  basement 
floor,  about  sixty,  were  invited  down.  The  dinner  was  ample 
and  was  nicely  served.  Very  little  that  had  not  been  produced 
on  the  farm  was  in  evidence.  It  was  noticeable  as  the  meal 
progressed  that  the  thoughtful  caretakers  meant  that  the 
occasion  should  serve  as  a  practical  lesson  in  thrifty  house- 
keeping for  the  Indian  visitors.  A  second  time  the  tables  were 
filled  after  we  had  withdrawn,  and  at  i .  1 5  the  large  bell  on  the 
top  of  the  house  announced  that  the  "Exercises"  under  the 
oversight  of  the  teachers  would  begin. 

These  consisted  of  recitations  of  poetry  and  prose  which 

had  been  committed  to  memory;  the  fact  that  little  or  no 

prompting  was  called  for  from  the  teachers  in  the  rendering 

of  the  long  program,  covering  well  nigh  an  hour,  was  in  itself 

\      2L  credit  to  the  performance.     Indian  boys  and  girls  are  most 

i      deliberate  and  cautious  in  their  approaches.    This  applies  to 


"speaking  pieces"  as  well  as  to  other  things,  but  when  once 
the  start  was  made,  the  reverse  of  caution  seemed  to  be  in  the 
ascendant,  the  chief  desire  being  to  find  the  end. 

Following  the  set  program  came  some  remarks  from  a 
visitor,  which  received  what  would  have  been  called  elsewhere 
reverent  attention.  After  this  there  was  a  novel  feature  which 
was  so  interesting  and  lively  as  it  proceeded  that  it  was  after 
4  o'clock  before  adjournment  could  be  thought  of. 

But  first  one  word  as  to  the  audience.  There  were  over  one 
hundred  present;  the  small  delegation  of  Friends  from  Phila- 
delphia, the  officers  at  the  School,  Paris  Hathorne  and  family 
from  Salamanca,  he  being  the  Presbyterian  mission  worker 
among  the  Indians  on  this  and  the  neighboring  reservations. 
He  is  a  man  of  beautiful  spirit,  whose  work  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  Henry  B.  Leeds  will  keep  alive  the  good  influence  exerted 
on  the  Indians  by  Morton  Tripp,  who  for  a  long  period  of  years 
stood  almost  next  to  Ebenezer  Worth  and  Aaron  P.  Dewees, 
as  the  embodiment  of  justice  and  everything  that  was  right 
and  good.  The  rest  of  the  audience  was  Indian,  men,  women 
and  children,  some  of  the  latter  babies  but  a  few  weeks  old. 
No  matter  what  was  proceeding  from  the  platform,  if  a  mem- 
ber in  the  audience  wished  to  withdraw,  he  did  so,  often  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  line  of  those  of  a  like  mind  with  himself,  soon 
they  returned  and  another  party  did  the  same,  so  quietly  was 
this  all  done  that  it  created  not  even  a  ruflle  of  disturbance 
with  any  one. 

Now  for  the  closing  part  of  the  program  just  referred  to. 
Richard  S.  Dewees,  a  member  of  the  Tunesassa  Committee, 
was  present  by  appointment.  As  a  small  boy  while  his  parents 
were  superintendent  and  matron  at  the  School  forty  or  so 
years  ago,  he  had  begun  his  school  life  here  with  Indian  chil- 
dren, who  were  now  in  the  audience  with  their  families.  He 
told  them  that  there  were  those  who  had  wondered  whether, 
with  the  century  just  ending,  during  which  Philadelphia 
Friends  had  given  fostering  care  to  the  School,  it  would  be 
wise  to  close  the  institution  and  have  the  Indian  children  all 
attend  the  public  day  schools  on  the  reservations.  He  spoke 
for  some  time  on  this  topic,  advancing  well-thought-out  pros 
and  cons,  and  then  announced  that  he  was  there  largely  to 
gain  the  opinions  of  the  Indians  themselves. 

In  the  audience  there  were  half  a  score  or  more  Indian 
men  and  women  better  able  to  express  a  worthwhile  judgment 
in  the  matter  than  perhaps  any  Friend  in  Philadelphia.  The 
first  man  who  spoke  was  William  C.  Hoag,  President.  He 
said  in  substance,  and  every  word  seemed  freighted  with  con- 
viction on  his  part,  which  carried  conviction  to  others — "As  a 
boy  1  was  trained  at  this  School  and  1  have  known  many  who 
were  trained  here.  We  have  not  all  succeeded,  but  1  believe 
we  have  gotten  frBm  you  what  nothing  else  in  these  parts 
can  give  us.  1  believe  it  would  be  a  sad  day  for  my  people  were 
you  to  discontinue  the  School."  Ten  speakers  followed  him, 
each  with  great  deliberation  and  poise,  their  messages  in  the 
main  were  the  same.  All  desired  that  the  School  should  be 
maintained.  Later  Paris  Hathorne  was  called  to  the  platform. 
He  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  excellent  equipment  of  the 
Thomas  School,  a  state-superintended  institution  on  the 
Cattaraugus  reservation,  but  said  that  the  religious  instruction, 
with  its  Friendly  coloring,  was  to  him  the  great  contribution 
Tunesassa  gave  to  the  Indian  life  on  the  reservation  and  he 
felt  it  would  be  a  distinct  loss  were  that  influence  to  cease. 

As  the  outcome  of  this  speech-making  it  was  agreed  that  a 
"Tunesassa  Association"  should  be  formed,  and  forthwith 
officers  were  elected,  so  that  a  year  hence  after  the  "closiiig 
exercises"  of  192 1  have  been  given,  this  new  organization  will 
probably  be  heard  from. 

The  last  day  of  school  is  a  poor  time  for  inspection  of  the 
school-house.  It  was  evident  that  the  officers  were  making  the 
very  best  of  what  the  Yearly  Meeting  had  placed  at  their 
disposal;  it  was  equally  evident  that  as  a  Yearly  Meeting  we 
are  not  measuring  up  to  the  full  standard  that  a  school  of  this 
kind  should  maintain. 

1  believe,  however,  that  a  year  hence,  when  the  most  press- 
ing needs  of  the  School  are  made  known,  and  when  the  Com- 
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mittee  shall  be  in  shape  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  its  needs, 
the  Yearly  Meeting  will  be  ready  to  listen  sympathetically  to 
the  appeal. 

The  neatly  furnished  girls'  sitting-room,  the  gift  of  Sarah 
W.  Leeds  since  her  visit  to  the  institution  last  Autumn,  shows 
what  one  can  do  in  a  most  practical  way  to  make  conditions 
one  hundred  per  cent,  better  than  they  were  before.  As  1 
made  my  rounds  among  the  buildings,  the  school-house,  cot- 
tage, tenant  house,  barns,  tool-house,  garage,  etc.,  etc.,  1  noted 
that  every  roof  was  in  good  repair,  more  by  far  than  could  be 
said  of  many  farm  buildings  near  Philadelphia.  Everything  on 
the  farm  spoke  for  good  management.  No  tools  were  out  of 
place  and  no  machinery  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  crops 
made  a  fair  promise  for  the  harvest,  and  on  our  homeward 
drive  to  catch  a  train  at  Salamanca  we  passed  scores  and  scores 
of  Indian  homes  that  reflected  the  labor  and  devotion  which 
Philadelphia  Friends  have  rendered  to  the  Indians  on  the 
Allegheny  reservation.  D.  H.  F. 

^  I  ^ 

DR.  INAZO  NITOBE  AND  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

The  following  is  clipped  from  The  Outlook  regarding  Dr. 
Inazo  Nitobe,  the  well-known  Japanese  Friend  who  has  been 
appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

"At  the  first  Convention  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
recently  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe, 
of  Japan,  made  a  rather  remarkable  address  on  the  League  of 
Nations.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  dwelt  upon  the  fact 
that  the  League  of  Nations  is  actually  in  existence;  that  the 
Council  of  the  League  has  met  twice;  and  that  the  League  has 
performed  some" important  work  and  adopted  some  important 
policies  which  are  being  rapidly  put  into  effect!  Dr.  Nitobe 
laid  emphasis  on  his  belief  that  the  League  of  Nations  "is  not 
a  power  superimposed  upon  independent  sovereign  states;  it 
is  not  a  super-state.  .  .  .  It  is  a  great  co-ordinating 
scheme." 

The  reason  why  he  appeared  at  a  Red  Cross  Convention  as 
a  delegate  from  the  League  was  because  in  Article  XXV,  the 
League  specifically  states  that  one  of  its  functions  is  to  promote 
"the  improvement  of  health,  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  the 
mitigation  of  suffering  throughout  the  world."  Of  the  League's 
achievements  in  the  brief  period  of  its  existence.  Dr.  Nitobe 
said:  "The  work  may  not  be  easily  visible  to  general  eyes,  any 
more  than  the  best  work  done  by  the  Red  Cross, — whose 
greatest  activities  are,  if  1  mistake  not,  in  the  field  of  battle, 
or  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying,  or  in  poverty-stricken  families, 
— anyway  far  out  of  sight  of  the  every-day  throng.  So  the 
first  work  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  been  largely  in  places 
outside  the  normal  well-governed  communities  of  the  world. 
If  you  go  to  the  ravaged  district  of  the  Sarre  Basin,  or  to  the 
disputed  frontier  of  Poland,  or  to  the  newly  created  (or  rather 
restored)  city  of  Dantsic, — there  you  will  see  that  the  League 
of  Nations  is  already  a  powerful  reality.  Then  again,  take  the 
International  Labor  Conference,  which  met  in  Washington 
two  months  ago,  and  which  passed  resolutions  epoch-making 
in  the  history  of  labor,  elevating  its  dignity,  protecting  the 
health  of  women  and  children  all  over  the  world;  or  take  the 
functions  of  the  International  Health  Office  now  in  process  of 
formation.  The  League  of  Nations  is  also  at  work  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice, 
where  disputes  between  countries  shall  be  submitted  for 
arbitration.  It  is  also  engaged  in  regulating  matters  concern- 
ing ports  and  transit  between  country  and  country.  Already 
over  forty  governments  have  either  joined  or  signified  their 
desire  to  join  the  League."  ^.- 

Dr.  Nitobe,  as  our  readers  know,  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished educators  of  Japan.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Baltimore,  has  been  a  student  in  various 
German  universities,  was  long  connected  with  the  law  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Tokio,  and  has  been  an  exchange  professor 
from  Japan  to  the  United  States.  He  is  an  admirable  represent- 
ative of  the  liberal  and  progressive  Japrntst.— Taken  from  The 
Canadian  Friend. 


ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

The  establishment  of  a  better  relationship  between  England 
and  America  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  world.  In  spite  of  past  attempts  to  form  international 
tribunals  and  in  spite  of  the  League  of  Nations,  now  in  opera- 
tion, there  is,  as  yet,  no  real  cohesion  and  stability  among  the 
various  nations.  It  is  obvious  that,  until  the  world  is  ready  to 
accept  some  legal  tribunal  to  settle  international  differences 
and  disputes,  the  destiny  of  the  world  will  continue  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  strongest  powers. 

Great  Britain — and  by  this  term  1  include  the  entire  Empire 
— and  the  United  States  are  obviously  the  two  leading  nations 
of  the  world.  They  are  the  accredited  controllers  of  the  world's 
wealth  and  commerce.  Moreover,  while  the  neighboring 
powers  have  been  impoverished  and  bankrupt,  these  two  alone 
have  stood  firm.  Only  the  United  States  and  the  British  Em- 
pire are  able  to  take  over  the  world  politics.  Furthermore, 
the  world  at  large  will  follow  no  other  countries'  example. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  success  of  world  peace  and 
prosperity  lies  in  the  hands  of  these  two  nations.  The  great 
problem  now  is  to  increase  the  bonds  of  unity  between  these 
two  powers  so  that  their  unity  may  give  assurance  to  this 
projected  aim.  And  surely  this  unity  is  not  unobtainable. 
Their  language  is  common  to  both.  They  hold  the  same  beliefs 
and  their  blood  and  institutions  are  akin.  Furthermore  their 
very  political  ideals  are  the  same  and  there  are  no  two  other 
nations  having  more  in  common,  intellectually  and  spiritually. 

For  years  men  have  striven  to  obtain  this  unity  between 
these  sister  nations.  Edmund  Burke  recognized  the  need  of 
friendship  even  before  the  Revolution.  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
William  Thackeray  and  Washington  Irving  were  staunch  up- 
holders of  the  spirit  of  friendship  that  was  faintly  dawning 
on  their  countries'  horizons.  Richard  Cobden  and  John  Bright 
were  eloquent  advocates  for  the  cause  of  friendship  when  the 
two  nations  were  drifting  into  war  which  was  so  narrowly 
averted  through  the  efforts  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  dying 
Prince  Consort  in  the  days  of  the  American  Civil  War. 

And  so  to-day,  as  in  the  past,  men  are  still  exerting  themselves 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
America.  We  may  mention  Viscount  Grey,  who  has  spent 
his  entire  diplomatic  life  in  striving  to  maintain  an  honorable 
peace  in  Europe  and  has  consistently  sought  America's  as- 
sistance to  this  aim.  Arthur  J.  Balfour  is  another  whose 
political  aims  lay  in  the  same  direction.  His  convictions  have 
never  beeh  stated  better  than  by  himself  when  he  said,  "The 
time  may  come,  nay  the  time  must  come,  when  some  statesman 
of  authority,  more  fortunate  than  even  President  Monroe, 
will  lay  down  the  doctrine  that  between  English-speaking 
people,  war  is  impossible."  And  so,  famous  men  striving  for 
this  attainment,  can  be  named  without  number.  Lord  Lans- 
downe.  Lord  Reading,  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt,  William 
H.  Taft  and  President  Wilson  being  foremost  among  them. 

And  fortunate  it  is  that  there  are  such  men  to-day,  for 
opposition  against  Great  Britain  is  still  strong  among  many 
classes  of  the  American  people.  The  unfortunate  way  in  which 
history  has  been  taught  in  this  country  has  been  responsible 
for  a  great  deal  of  the  damage.  •  Long  distant  victories  over 
Great  Britain  have  been  excessively  lauded  and  every  incident 
in  which  England  has  blundered  in  her  diplomatic  relations 
has  been  magnified.  It  has  been  the  doctrine  of  many  history- 
books  to  point  to  England  as  autocratic  and  grasping,  ridicul- 
ing or  minimizing  any  honest  attempts  to  rectify  her  mistakes. 

The  problem  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  caused  a  great 
deal  of  misunderstanding  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  To 
the  Englishman  it  is  incredible  that  America,  the  foremost 
promoter  of  the  League,  should  finally  refuse  to  enter.  To  the 
American  it  is  equally  difficult  to  understand  how  this  country 
can  be  expected  to  enter  a  league  where  her  opinions  would  be 
swamped  by  European  combinations.  It  is  obvious  that  both 
are  mistaken  in  their  points  of  view.  Yet  it  is  these  mistakes, 
so  hard  to  understand  now  and  so  easy  to  explain  later,  that 
do  inestimable  damage. 

The  problem  that  is  raising  the  highest  barrier  between  the 
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two  countries  to-day  is  that  of  the  independence  of  Ireland. 
The  strong  Irish  sentiment  in  the  United  States  is  threatening 
to  destroy  this  work  of  the  last  hundred  years.  The  hatred 
of  the  Irish  for  England,  although  not  entirely  undeserved,  is 
far  from  being  wholly  justifiable.  It  permeates  the  very  halls 
of  Congress  and  has  inflamed  the  lower  classes  and  foreign 
element  to  an  unreasoning  hatred  for  a  country  about  which 
they  know  practically  nothing.  To-day,  loans  are  being  raised 
in  America  by  American  citizens  to  finance  rebellion  in  Ireland 
against  England.  The  "president"  of  this  new  "Irish  re- 
public" is  the  guest  of  honor  in  the  United  States.  Apart  from 
the  injustice  to  England,  is  it  advisable  that  a  minority  of 
eight  millions  should  sway  the  opinions  and  voice  the  senti- 
ment of  a  hundred  millions? 

And  now,  before  we  seek  solutions  to  these  problems,  it  is 
well  to  discover  what  material  benefit  will  be  derived  from  this 
friendship.  How  is  it  not  to  be  known  that  this  is  a  mere 
fantasy  and  the  conception  of  idealists?  There  is  but  one 
answer  to  this  question.  Try  it.  If  it  is  only  a  dream,  then 
it  will  pass  as  a  dream.  If,  however,  it  is  a  living  reality  and 
an  organ  through  which  five-and-a-half  billion  people  may  be 
materially  benefitted  and  the  welfare  of  the  entire  world  bet- 
tered, then  the  longer  its  achievement  is  delayed  the  longer  is 
the  progress  of  the  world  retarded. 

~  But  it  is  not  a  dream.  It  has  a- concrete  value.  If  Great 
Britain  and  America  co-operated,  the  race  for  the  South  Ameri- 
can and  Chinese  trade  will  be  run  with  no  hard  feelings.  The 
settlement  of  problems  such  as  the  status  of  Shantung  and 
Fiume  will  be  settled,  not  by  the  force  of  arms  as  they  previous- 
ly have  been  done,  but  by  the  decision  of  the  two  great  powers 
who  are  the  accepted  leaders  of  the  world.  Prohibitive  tariffs 
and  unfair  reciprocities  will  give  way,  largely,  to  free  trade. 
The  freedom  of  the  seas  will  be  assured,  for  under  such  condi- 
tions an  open  race  for  supremacy  will  be  impossible.  Much 
of  which  is  now  criticism  will  be  accepted  and  appreciated  as 
advice,  and  who  is  to  know  but  that  Ireland  herself  may  receive 
the  greatest  benefit  from  this  co-operation. 

And  so  let  us  seek  a  method  to  obtain  this  end.  And  shall 
we  turn  to  treaties  and  written  bonds  of  oBHgation?  No! 
true  friendship  does  not  lie  in  the  diplomatic  phrasings  of 
treaties.  It  lies  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  themselves.  Let 
us,  everyone,  therefore,  apply  ourselves  to  the  encouragement 
of  such  a  friendship.  Let  it  be  our  duty  to  seek  to  know 
more  about  these  respective  nations.  Let  us  discourage  the 
inflammatory,  anti-co-operative  propaganda  abroad  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Let  us  not  consider  this  as  a  mere  proposal  but  appreciate 
it  as  a  universally  demanded  need.  Armenia  and  other  en- 
slaved nations  claim  our  assistance,  and  our  own  consciences 
must  tell  us  that  until  world  peace  is  obtained,  humanity's 
task  is  unfulfilled.  The  time  is  coming,  as  Robert  Burns 
has  said,  when 

«      "Man  to  man,  the  world  o'er 
Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that!" 

May  it  be  to  the  honor  of  England  and  the  United  States 
that  their  friendship  shall  mean  the  accomplishment  of  this 
and  the  peace  of  the  entire  world. 

John  Frederick  Reich. 


THE  BOOK  COMMITTEE. 

Standing  Committees,  whether  large  or  small,  usually  vacate 
during  the  Summer  months:  the  Book  Committee  has  usually 
followed  this  practise,  though  a  rather  active  program  will 
necessitate  considerable  work  for  sub-committees  for  some 
time. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  main  group  which  is  perhaps  the 
ranking  Committee  of  the  Representative  Meeting,  was  held 
Sixth  Month  i  ith. 

The  increasing  demand  for  Quaker  literature  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  is  ample  evidence  of  the  deep  impression  which 
the  service  of  love  which  Friends  have  rendered  at  home  and 


abroad  has  made;  of  this  we  surely  should  not  boast,  but  in 
humility  strive  to  seek  guidance  for  right  service  in  the  future, 
physical  and  spiritual  relief.  An  appeal  from  Walter  G.  Hea- 
cock  for  our  literature  for  the  group  of  Friends  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  met  a  favorable  response,  as  did  the  request  for  other 
books,  etc.,  for  the  Deptford  Institute  Library  at  Woodbury, 
N.J.  On  request  from  Dr.  Paul  S.  Malekebu,  a  native  of 
Africa,  certain  books  are  to  be  mailed  to  persons  in  Nyassa- 
land.  Like  action  will  result  concerning  a  solicitation  from  the 
Friends'  Mission  in  Mexico. 

1 1  is  proposed  to  send  a  number  of  Friends  and  other  selected 
books  to  the  Young  Friends'  Conference  to  be  held  shortly 
at  Richmond,  Ind. 

We  have  increasing  evidence  of  spiritual  fields,  white  unto 
harvest  in  Germany;  naturally  our  literature  is  in  demand, 
and  in  addition  to  many  thousands  of  pamphlets  (in  German) 
which  we  have  sent,  books  expounding  our  foundation  prin- 
ciples, and  some  others  are,  on  request,  to  be  sent  to  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Hesse  and  elsewhere  in  that  country. 

The  exhibit  of  a  considerable  collection  of  Frifends'  and 
other  books  at  the  several  Quarterly  Meetings,  it  was  reported, 
had  aroused  very  considerable  interest,  resulting  in  a  good 
many  sales,  the  main  object  in  the  enterprise,  however,  is  to 
encourage  profitable  reading,  rather  than  profit  to  the  Book 
Store. 

The  little  booWet,  "Friends'  Meetings,  An  Invitation," 
which  has  been  out  of  print  for  some  time,  has  been  re-issued; 
group  leaders  and  Friends  generally  are  requested  to  secure 
copies  from  the  Book  Store  on  Arch  Street. 

It  was  decided  to  re-issue  "Reflections  and  Maxims,"  by 
Wm.  Penn,  which  is  also  out  of  print.  The  manuscript  for 
the  forthcoming  booklet  on  John  Woolman  was  presented 
and  referred  to  a  Committee  for  approval;  it  will  be  illustrated 
and  conform  to  the  general  style  of  the  Penn  pamphlet  issued 
last  Autumn. 

Some  time  was  spent  in  discussing  the  propriety  of  a  campaign 
to  place  our  literature  in  hotels.  Summer  resorts,  etc.,  where 
a  Friendly  atmosphere  obtains;  it  is  hoped  that  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation may  result  in  the  distribution  of  a  good  many  good 
books  to  such  places  of  assemblage. 

Interesting  communications  from  Corder  Catchpool,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Quaker  Embassy  in  Berlin,  were  on  the  table  as 
exemplyfying  the  spirit  of  united  desire  to  be  serviceable  in 
these  times  of  (we  hope)  spiritual  reconstruction.  The  issuance 
of  a  brief  fresh  statement  concerning  what  the  Society  of 
Friends  stands  for,  which  matter  was  at  a  former  meeting 
referred  to  two  members,  will  probably  be  deferred  until 
after  the  London  Conference.  After  a  two-and-a-half-hour 
rather  strenuous  session,  the  Committee  adjourned. 

W.  B.  Harvey, 
Secretary. 

LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

(Continued  from  page  616.) 

The  Report  of  the  Council  for  International  Service  was 
presented  Fourth-day  evening  in  a  summary  by  Carl  Heath. 
T.  Edmund  Harvey  said  he  had  heard  the  summary  with  great 
encouragement.  In  fields  like  Poland  and  Serbia  and  Austria 
the  language  difficulty  was  almost  insuperable,  as  well  as  the 
military  habit ;  but  even  there,  among  one  or  two  of  our  Serbian 
interpreters,  he  had  found  great  sympathy  with  the  Quaker 
point  of  view  regarding  peace  and  war.  He  had  sat  with  deep 
emotion  with  a  little  company  of  persecuted  Nazarenes,  who, 
though  ignorant  people,  managed  to  maintain  the  Christian 
ideal  with  regard  to  war.  I  n  Poland  he  was  told  by  an  eminent 
man  that  although  they  were  the  most  military  nation  of 
Europe,  even  there  the  message  of  the  Society  would  be  gladly 
heard.  In  Germany  and  Austria  they  found  themselves 
among  nations  where  the  bitter  and  terrible  material  need  was 
far  outweighed  by  the  spiritual  hunger.  The  civilization  here 
of  which  we  spoke  was  being  crumpled  up,  but  there  they  felt 
civilization  all  about  them.    If  Friends  were  to  help  Germany, 
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the  most  learned  nation  in  the  world,  they  would  have  to 
bring  the  best  intellect  of  the  Society  to  the  work.  In  spite  of 
the  bad  economic  outlook  for  pastors  in  Germany,  there  were 
more  persons  anxious  to  be  students  than  ever,  and  herein 
came  the  opportunity  for  the  free  ministerial  and  pastoral 
service  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  We  needed  the  consecration 
of  will,  the  dedication  of  intellect,  and  yet  something  more; 
we  could  only  go  to  meet  the  position  in  the  strength  and  power 
of  the  living  Spirit  of  Christ,  who  was  calling  to  us  in  the  cry 
of  the  hungry  and  thirsty  spirits  of  our  German  and  Austrian 
comrades,  who  were  asking  us  to  come  over  and  help  them. 

The  Committee  appointed  Third-day  to  make  an  immediate 
reply  to  the  Dublin  epistle  produced  the  following: — ■ 

Dear  Friends: — Our  Yearly  Meeting  this  morning  has  been 
brought  into  such  close  sympathy  with  our  Friends  in  Ireland, 
that  we  do  not  feel  able  to  postpone  a  message  till  the  usual 
time  for  sending  our  Epistle.  1 1  is  true  that  we  cannot  presume 
to  understand  the  complex  problem  of  Irish  politics.  We 
realize  our  inability  as  individuals  to  appreciate  one-tenth  of 
the  difficulties  which  face  you ;  but  we  have  reminded  ourselves 
that  we  in  this  country  have  a  large  share  of  responsibility 
for  these  problems.  We  unite  with  you  in  your  desire,  with 
courage  and  confidence,  to  place  obedience  to  the  will  of  God 
above  every  other  consideration. 

"Our  fellowship  with  you  in  the  darkness  of  to-day  means 
for  us  a  share  in  the  hope  that  looks  for  a  light  arising  on  the 
morrow.  We  believe  that  for  you  and  for  us  there  is  coming 
a  dawn  of  comradeship  and  unity,  not  only  between  the  mem- 
bership of  Dublin  and  London  Yearly  Meetings,  but  between 
the  various  groups  which  seem  irreconcilable  to-day.  Our  faith 
has  its  source  in  the  Spirit  of  Jesus.  Our  purpose  and  yours 
is  the  spread  of  His  Kingdom,  and  we  should  be  untrue  to  our 
belief  if  we  dared  to  doubt  the  mighty  power  of  His  love." 

H.  T.  and  E.  J.  Hodgkin  explained  to  the  meeting  their 
concern  for  religious  service  in  the  Far  East  as  follows:— 

Henry  T.  Hodgkin  said  that  when  he  and  his  wife  left 
West  China  ten  years  ago  they  shared  the  belief  that  their 
work  was  not  ended  there.  In  the  succeeding  years  great 
changes  had  taken  place,  with  a  growing  sense  of  distrust  of 
Japan  on  the  part  of  China.  This  strain  had  resulted  in  a 
tendency  in  China  to  drift  into  a  breach  of  good  international 
relations  and  even  hostilities.  The  Far  Eastern  situation  might 
affect  the  whole  world.  This  was  a  position  in  which  the 
forces  of  good-will  ought  to  be  liberated  to  counteract  the  evil 
that  was  breeding.  The  industrial  position  in  China  also 
raised  questions  which  should  be  approached  in  a  Christian 
spirit.  Western  commercial  methods  were  forcing  the  Chinese 
into  possibly  military  efforts,  although  many  Chinese  saw  the 
danger  of  this  and  wished  to  avoid  it.  The  true  preaching  of 
Christ  in  such  Eastern  countries  produced  remarkably  rapid 
results;  and  there  was  evidence  that  the  Chinese  were  often 
more  alive  to  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  than  those  who  were 
their  Western  teachers.  In  going  to  China  and  Japan  he  and 
his  wife  hoped  to  come  in  contact  with  many  of  the  most 
vigorous  Christians,  to  awake  in  their  hearts  a  friendly  response 
and  to  help  them  to  overcome  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  mo- 
ment, which  constituted  so  great  a  danger.  He  realized  that 
the  problems  were  far  beyond  their  power  to  deal  with,  but 
he  and  his  wife  believed  that  God  was  calling  them  to  the 
work  and  that  there  would  be  some  service  which  they  could 
render.  They  believed  that  Jesus  Christ  lifted  up  would  be 
the  means  of  drawing  together  the  hearts  of  the  nations.  In 
returning,  his  wife  and  himself  hoped  to  pass  through  America, 
and  in  so  doing  to  assist  in  the  difficulties  between  that  country 
and  Japan,  difficulties  which  it  was  believed  by  many  might 
lead  to  war. 

Elizabeth  J.  Hodgkin  believed  that  there  was  a  very  real 
call  upon  her  to  return  to  West  China,  especially  to  minister 
to  the  needs  of  the  women.  As  in  the  recent  service  in  Scan- 
dinavia, she  believed  that  as  she  went  forward  in  China  ways 
of  usefulness  for  her  would  be  revealed. 


A  loving  greeting  to  those  amongst  whom  these  Friends 
would  go  was  added  to  the  minute  of  liberation.     .     .     . 

In  connection  with  the  consideration  Fifth-day  afternoon 
of  Peace  and  the  League  of  Nations  we  make  two  quotations: 

Joseph  E.  Southall  remarked  that  we  could  not  possibly 
sever  our  political  convictions  from  their  religious  origin.  Two 
things  were  essential  in  the  interest  of  peace, — to  keep  our 
heads  in  the  air  and  our  feet  on  the  ground.  The  recent  war 
had  shown  that  reliance  on  force  had  been  a  disastrous  failure. 
It  was  the  duty  of  Friends  to  show  the  public  what  war  actually 
meant,  with  its  definite  financial  and  other  problems.  Friends 
should  realize  what  were  the  growing  forces  in  the  world,  and 
understand  that  all  nations  were  one  family. 

Edward  Grubb  hoped  the  Yearly  Meeting  would  take  some 
definite  action  on  the  lines  proposed  by  Edward  Backhouse, 
that  we  should  put  before  our  own  members  the  duty  of  en- 
lightening public  opinion;  and  also  that  the  Yearly  Meeting 
should  make  some  definite  pronouncement — protesting  against 
the  Polish  war  and  British  support  of  it  in  the  supply  of  muni- 
tions. We  should  urge  that  the  League  of  Nations  should  be 
placed  on  a  more  democratic  and  representative  basis,  that  it 
should  not  be  ignored,  but  that  the  Supreme  Council  shbuld 
speedily  disappear,  relinquishing  its  unfinished  tasks  to  the 
care  of  the  League. 

In  a  report  Fifth-day  evening  on  the  Visitation  of  Prisoners, 
Robert  A.  Penney  said  that  2500  prisoners  had  been  registered 
as  "Quakers."     .     .     . 

Education  was  the  subject  under  consideration  Sixth-day 
morning.  Three  short  extracts  show  how  acute  is  the  financial 
situation.    The  Report  of  the  Commission  said: — 

"  The  financial  side  of  the  problem  is  of  serious  importance, 
and  it  is  likely  to  rule  the  situation  in  the  future  even  more 
than  it  does  now.  The  cost  of  education  has  increased  greatly, 
and  ftirther  rapid  increase  is  certain.  On  the  other  hand,  great 
uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  future  economic  position  of 
Friends  by  whom  the  cost  of  the  schools,  either  in  the  form  of 
fees  or  contributions,  must  be  largely  borne." 

Commenting  on  this  Charles  J.  R.  Tipper  said: — 

"The  present  was  a  time  of  acute  crisis  in  education — never 
more  critical — of  fresh  anxiety  for  all  schools  which  were  not 
State  supported.  The  cost  of  education  has  been,  naturally, 
forced  up,  with  the  rise  in  salaries  and  all  other  expenditure; 
and  further  rises  were  imminent,  combining  to  make  the  situa- 
tion acute.  It  was  interesting  to  observe  the  effect  in  the 
country.  The  large  number  of  State-aided  schools  at  which 
fees  had  not  been  raised  showed  a  large  influx  of  children  of 
wage-earners.  On  the  other  hand,  the  other  schools  could  at 
present  still  easily  fill  up  their  ranks;  but  there  was  a  decided 
change  in  the  type;  the  children  of  the  professional  classes  were 
disappearing  from  these  schools." 

Charles  1.  Evans  the  Principal  of  Leighton  Park,  added 
these  figures: — Taking  the  war  period  since  i9i3,ihe  average 
increase  of  total  income  in  the  eight  schools  had  been  £13,  of 
which  £1 1  was  due  to  fees.  The  average  increase  in  the  ex- 
penditure per  scholar  was  £19 — considerably  above  the  in- 
come increase.  The  average  expenditure  was  £60  per  head, 
and  it  would  be  much  greater. 

The  following  Minute  summarized  these  financial  difficulties: 

"We  desire  that  the  Central  Education  Committee  thus 
strengthened  may  have  in  its  view  not  only  all  our  schools, 
but  all  our  children,  so  that  as  one  family  their  education 
may  be  carefully  provided  for.  Adult  education  in  Settlements, 
Summer  Schools  or  elsewhere,  have  also  been  brought  before 
us  as  properly  part  of  the  work  of  the  Central  Education  Com- 
mittee. For  ail  this  work,  whether  carried  on  in  our  Boarding 
Schools  or  elsewhere,  a  very  large  capital  sum  or  annual  sub- 
scription is  asked  for  by  the  Central  Education  Committee  at 
the  present  crisis,  and  we  commend  this  appeal  to  the  liberality 
of  Friends." 

On  Sixth-day  afternoon  a  Minute  was  recorded  expressing 
the  Meeting's  appreciation  of  the  "more  than  forty  years 
headmastership  of  Frederick  Andrews  at  Ackworth  School." 
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Sixth-day  afternoon  the  Report  of  the  Central  Literature 
Council  was  presented.  Something  of  the  effort  to  put  better 
literature  in  circulation  will  appear  from  the  following: — 

Ernest  E.  Taylor,  in  speaking  to  the  report  and  enlarging 
upon  some  of  the  publications  of  the  Council,  said  that  the 
present  problem  was  how  the  people  in  the  trams  and  buses 
and  railways  were  to  be  got  to  read  the  books  in  the  Bookshop 
and  in  the  Yard,  rather  than  the  kind  of  literature,  newspaper 
and  other,  which  they  read  at  present.  Our  duty  was  to  get 
good  literature  into  general  circulation.  Whatever  the  subject 
the  Yearly  Meeting  had  discussed  every  one  was  concerned 
with  the  printed  word, — that  which  this  Council  had  been 
asked  to  issue.  The  Bookshop  had  been  of  great  assistance  in 
its  association  with  the  Council,  and  he  hoped  that  any  Friends 
who  might  be  alarmed  at  the  increasing  cost  of  the  work  would 
have  faith  in  its  value  and  success.  Some  Friends  had  intro- 
duced Quaker  literature  into  many  outside  centres,  and  it 
was  through  such  co-operation  that  many  new  members  would 
be  brought  into  touch  with  Friends.  He  asked  for  the  support 
of  all  Friends  for  this  movement.  From  the  Secretary,  Hubert 
Peet  and  others,  he  could  assure  them  they  would  have  most 
effective  co-operation. 

The  Report  of  the  Friends'  Bookshop  was  presented.  The 
sales  had  risen  from  £4,618  to  £5,380  and  the  gross  profit  had 
been  £1,026  against  £975.  The  resultant  loss  on  the  gross 
working,  had,  however,  been  £600  against  £399.  Subscriptions 
brought  in  £350,  leaving  £250  to  be  met  from  Yearly  Meeting 
funds  as  against  £208  the  previous  year. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TEMPERANCE. 
A  departmenfedited  by  Benjamin  F.  Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  be- 
half of  the  Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Last  Word,  completing  the  enactment  and  confirma- 
tion of  Prohibition  as  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
United  States,  was  published  on  Sixth  Month  7th,  when  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  rendered  by  Justice  Van 
Derenter.  The  prohibitionists  themselves  could  not  have 
expressed  a  judgment  more  satisfactory  to  their  cause.  Thus, 
at  last,  after  many  years  of  "meek  endurance  and  of  patient 
strife,"  the  faith  of  "dreamers"  has  been  justified,  the  con- 
tention of  "  cranks  "  and  "  men  of  one  idea  "  has  been  sustained 
by  public  opinion  enlightened  by  their  faithfulness,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  highest  judicial  authority  in  the  land. 


The  Wording  of  the  Law. — "The  manufacture,  sale  or 
transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  (the  United 
States),  the  importation  thereof  into,  or  the  exportation  there- 
of from  the  United  States  and  all  territory  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  thereof,  for  beverage  purposes,  is  prohibited." 

The  Volstead  Act,  or  Enforcement  Code,  presented  by 
Congressman  Andrew  J.  Volstead,  of  Minnesota,  and  passed 
last  Autumn  over  the  veto  of  President  Wilson,  classes  all 
beverages  containing  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  by 
volume  of  alcohol  as  intoxicating.  With  reference  to  this 
provision  Congressman  Volstead  says  in  its  defense: — 

"With  practical  unanimity  the  Prohibition  States  prohibit 
all  beer  and  wine  that  contain  more  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  of  alcohol.  There  is  no  exception  to  this  among  the 
thirty-three  Prohibition  States,  unless  it  is  Wyoming.  That 
State  has  a  statute  that  may  possibly  be  construed  to  permit 
one  per  cent,  alcohol.  When  the  Prohibition  Amendment  was 
adopted  it  became  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass  a  Prohibition 
statute.  No  one  had  a  right  to  expect  that  it  would  shirk  its 
duty  by  passing  a  statute  that  would  be  ineffective;  nor  can 
anyone  reasonably  contend  that,  because  this  law  prohibits 
what  its  enemies  call  light  beer  and  wine,  that  makes  the  law 
extreme  or  radical.  In  that  respect  it  simply  follows  along  the 
beaten  track  of  experience,  the  ordinary  Prohibition  laws." 

Contention  Overruled. — One  of  the  contentions  of  the 
liquor  interests  in  their  argument  before  the  Supreme  Court 


was  that  the  Amendment  had  not  been  properly  presented 
to  the  States  because  the  two-thirds  vote  required  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  was  taken  as  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present,  not  two-thirds  of  the  total  membership.  This  point 
was  not  sustained  by  precedent.  In  fact  the  practice  has  been 
to  regard  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  (assuming  a 
quorum)  as  sufficient.     The  point  was  not  sustained. 

Another  contention  was  that  States  like  Ohio,  having  a 
referendum  law  providing  that  under  petition  of  a  given  num- 
ber or  percentage  of  qualified  citizens  any  act  of  the  State 
Legislature  must  be  submitted  to  popular  vote  for  approval, 
which  in  the  test  case  from  Ohio  was  not  done,  are  not  bound 
to  Prohibition  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature.  The  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  in  its  opinion  says: — 

"There  can  be  no  question  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion clearly  understood  and  carefully  used  the  terms  in  which 
that  instrument  referred  to  the  action  of  the  Legislatures  of 
the  States.  When  they  intended  that  direct  action  by  the 
people  should  be  had  they  were  -no  less  accurate  in  the  use  of 
apt  phraseology  to  carry  out  such  purpose. 

"The  act  of  ratification  by  the  States  derives  its  authority 
from  the  Federal  Constitution  to  which  the  States  and  people 
have  alike  assented.  Any  other  view  might  lead  to  endless 
confusion  in  the  manner  of  ratification  of  federal  amendments. 
The  choice  of  means  of  ratification  was  wisely  withheld  from 
conflicting  action  in  the  several  States." 

A  third  contention  among  the  ten  or  more  issues  involved 
was  that  the  expression  "concurrent  power"  used  in  Section 
11  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  requires  that  in  order  for 
the  enforcement  of  prohibition  in  any  given  State  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  legislation  in  that  State  or  territory  to  "con- 
cur" or  harmonize  with  the  Volstead  Act  or  method  of  enforce- 
ment provided  by  Congress.    On  this  point  the  Court  says: — 

"The  second  section  of  the  amendment — the  one  declaring 
'the  Congress  and  the  several  States  shall  have  concurrent 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation' — does 
not  enable  Congress  or  the  several  States  to  defeat  or  thwart  the 
prohibition,  but  only  to  enforce  it  by  appropriate  means. 

"The  words  'concurrent  power'  in  that  section  do  not  mean 
joint  power,  or  require  that  legislation  thereunder  by  Congress, 
to  be  effective,  shall  be  approved  or  sanctioned  by  the  several 
States  or  any  of  them;  or  do  they  mean  that  the  power  to 
enforce  is  divided  between  the  Congress  and  the  several 
States  along  the  lines  which  separate  or  distinguish  foreign 
and  interstate  commerce  from  intrastate  affairs. 

"The  power  confided  to  Congress  by  that  section,  while 
not  exclusive,  is  territorially  co-extensive  with  the  prohibition 
of  the  first  section,  embraces  manufacture  and  other  intrastate 
transactions  as  well  as  importation,  exportation  and  interstate 
traffic,  and  is  in  no  wise  depended  on  or  affected  by  action  or  in- 
action on  the  part  of  the  several  States  or  any  of  them." 


Comments*  Regarding  the  Decision. — "The  fight  is  lost. 
The  avenue  of  the  courts  is  now  exhausted,"  said  Levy  Mayer 
of  Chicago,  who  argued  the  case  for  the'distillers. 

"The  victory  is  the  more  significant,"  says  Wayne  B. 
Wheeler,  Attorney  for  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  "because  of 
the  eminence  of  the  counsel  (Elihu  Root,  for  instance)  retained 
by  the  liquor  interests.  These  decisions  mark  the  culmination 
of  the  greatest  victory  for  moral  and  social  reform  ever  achieved 
by  a  self-governing  people." 

Virgil  G.  Hinshaw,  Chairman  of  the  Prohibition  Party,  said: 
"These  decisions  clinch  the  greatest  reform  victory  in  the 
history  of  this  country  and  perhaps  in  the  history  of  mankind." 


The  Remaining  Part  of  the  contest  now,  says  the  able 
counsellor  above  referred  to,  is  to  prevent  nullification  by  a 
beer  and  wine  amendment  to  the  Volstead  act,  and  non-en- 
forcement by  derelict  officials.  And  this  is  a  very  serious 
danger. 

The  coming  six  months'  period,  says  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
requires  from  all  of  us  the  pursuit  of  politics  as  an  act  of  patriot- 
ism, not  just  as  a  sporting  proposition. 
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The  Flush  of  Victory  has  its  dangers.  Much  is  yet  to  be 
done.  The  pubHc  sentiment  that  brought  about  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  was  awakened  by  men  and  women  of  vision  and 
faith.  That  sentiment  has  not  yet  settled  into  an  abiding 
conviction  everywhere,  nor  has  it  been  apprehended  by  all. 
The  work  of  education  must  go  on.  If  we  say,  "The  victory 
has  been  won;  it  is  up  to  the  police  department  now;  1  am  out 
of  it,"  we  are  deserting  the  cause  in  a  time  of  crisis.  Money 
and  patient  effort  both  are  needed  still. 


A  New  Poster  is  to  be  printed  soon  by  the  Friends'  Tem- 
perance Association  and  allied  organizations  for  use  particularly 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  other  territory 
where  the  prohibition  law  is  regarded  unfavorably  by  many 
citizens.  The  poster  will  present  an  impressive  caricature  of 
Uncle  Sam  directing  attention  to  a  placard  upon  which  is 
written.  Good  Ciiiiens  IVill  Obey  Our  Laws.  Under  the  picture 
will  be  the  following: — 
Obey 

I  St.    The  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

2nd.    The  Laws  of  the  State  and  Community. 

3rd.    The  Unwritten  Law  of  Good  Commonsense. 

Obey  the  Prohibition  Law. 
Because 

I  St.     It  is  part  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

2nd.     It  was  ratified  by  45  out  of  48  States. 

3rd.     It  has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

4th.  It  lessens  crime;  increases  prosperity;  prevents  disease; 
promotes  efficiency. 

Any  person  willing  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  such  a 
poster  in  order  that  it  may  be  placed  in  conspicuous  places  in 
cities,  towns  and  country  are  asked  to  address  the  editor  of 
this  page. 

Alcohol  in  Pneumonia. — In  reply  to  a  statement  printed 
in  a  Philadelphia  paper  that  alcohol  is  necessary  in  'Targe 
quantities"  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  the  American  Issue 
says: — 

"  From  a  scientific  standpoint  the  administration  of  alcohol 
in  any  quantity  in  diseases  of  bacterial  origin,  such  as  influenza 
and  pneumonia,  is  silly.  The  effect  of  alcohol  on  phagocytosis 
and  the  protective  mechanism  generally  in  all  cases  of  bacterial 
diseases  is  so  disastrous  and  deleterious  that  no  skilled  physician 
would  think  for  one  moment  of  administering  it  as  a  remedy. 
But  it  is  possible  where  the  patient  has  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  free  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  that  the  attending 
physician  may  permit  the  patient  to  continue  using  liquor,  not 
as  a  remedy,  but  as  a  beverage,  fearing  lest  the  sudden  with- 
drawal of  the  liquor  ration  would  occasion  a  shock  to  the  body 
in  its  weakened  condition  so  great  as  to  be  fatal. 

"  During  the  recent  epidemic  of  influenza,  the  liquor  in- 
terests made  a  tremendous  effort  to  rehabilitate  liquor  as  a 
cure-all  and  household  remedy.  They  offered  whisky  in  large 
quantities  as  a  gift  to  various  army  camps.  I  n  most  cases  these 
tenders  were  promptly  rejected  by  the  army  medical  staff. 
The  United  States  Army  Medical  Corps  understands  far  too 
well  theyrug  action  of  alcoholic  liquors  to  make  therapeutic 
use  of  it." 

CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 

Collecting  Historic  Flowers. — The  Girls'  Page  previous- 
ly gave  suggestions  for  collecting  leaves  and  making  leaf  pic- 
tures. Another  kind  of  collection,  and  one  that  most  girls 
will  enjoy,  is  a  collection  of  historic  flowers. 

Every  plant  has  a  literature,  and  one  reason  for  hunting 
names  in  a  botanical  manual  is  to  connect  the  plants  that 
you  have  found  with  what  has  been  written  about  them.  The 
literature  of  most  plants  is  scientific;  but  there  are  others — 
and  they  include  a  large  number  of  the  wild  flowers  common 
in  the  more  thickly  populated  parts  of  the  country — that 
have  a  place  in  popular  literature,  too. 

Acquaintance  with  their  human  associations  gives  such 


plants  a  special  interest,  and  there  are  few  pastimes  that  are 
pleasanter  and  more  instructive  than  collecting,  pressing  and 
preserving  them.  The  girl  who  acquires  a  collection  of  that 
kind  and  who  keeps  the  specimens  suitably  arranged  and 
stored, — in  a  small  cabinet,  perhaps — ^will  find  that  she  has  a 
source  of  constant  interest  to  herself  as  well  as  to  her  friends. 
Each  specimen — which,  to  be  complete,  should  include  be- 
sides blossom  and  leaves  a  mature  seed  vessel  or  two — should 
be  carefully  pressed  between  blotters  and  then  mounted  with 
glue  or  strips  of  gummed  paper  on  sheets  of  white  Bristol 
board  of  uniform  size.  At  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the 
sheet  there  should  be  a  label  bearing  the  name  of  the  plant,  th^ 
date  when  it  was  picked,  the  place  where  it  was  found  and  a 
note  or  quotation  that  tells  what  the  associations  of  the  plant 
are. 

For  example,  a  specimen  of  the  early  yellow  violet  may  be 
labeled : 

YELLOW  VIOLET 
{Viola  Rotundifolia) 
Smith's  Woods  Fourth  Month  1,  1920 

When  beechen  buds  begin  to  swell 

And  woods  the  bluebird's  warble  know, 
The  yellow  violet's  modest  bell 

Peeps  from  the  last  year's  leaves  below. 

— Beyant — "The  Yellow  Violet."    ' 

-  A  common  plantain  may  bear  the  notation : 
Known  to  the  Indians  as  "the  white  man's  foot,"  because  it  followed 
the  settlement  of  the  land  by  the  whites. 

Wheresoe'er  they  tread,  beneath  them 
Springs  a  flower  unknown  among  us, 
Springs  the  White  Man's  Foot  in  blossom. 

^LoNGrELLOw — "Hiawatha." 

A  specimen  of  thyme,  which  is  not  native  to  America,  al- 
though it  is  now  naturalized  here  and  there  from  chance  seeds 
brought  originally  from  abroad,  may  have  this  note: 

I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows. 

— Shakespeahe — "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

In  hunting  references  to  flowers  a  good  book  of  quotations 
will  prove  almost  invaluable. 

The  pretty  foreign  grass  that  yields  canary  seed;  herbs  like 
St.  John's-wort  and  vervain,  which  have  played  an  important 
part  in  Old  World  superstitions  and  which  many  poets  have 
made  much  of;  the  baleful  plant  to  which  we  trace  our  dread 
word  "assassin;"  the  Autumnal  blossom  that  inspired  Whit- 
tier's  beautiful  lyric,  "The  Pressed  Gentian;"  the  "winking 
mary-buds"  that  Shakespeare  has  immortalized;  Words- 
worth's "lesser  celandine;"  the  bluebell  of  Scotland — those 
are  a  few  examples  of  the  plantsthat  grow  wild  within  the 
region  covered  by  Gray's  Manual  of  Botany,  and  that  can  be 
gathered  into  such  a  collection  as  is  here  described.  Not  all 
may  be  found  in  one  season,  perhaps,  but  that  only  prolongs 
the  zest  of  the  hunt  and  furnishes  an  incentive  to  seek  the 
woods  and  fields,  and  become  familiar  with  the  world  of  fresh 
green  things  and  beautiful  flowers  and  with  the  poetry  that 
belongs  to  them. — Youth's  Companion. 


The  Friends'  Service  Committee  has  found  that,  although 
American  farm  machines  will  do  more  work  in  less  time  than 
similar  French  machines,  they  "do  not  answer  the  requirements 
of  the  careful,  thrifty  French  farmer.  American  motor  ploughs, 
for  example,  cannot  turn  such  sharp  corners  as  the  smaller 
and  slower  French  ploughs;  thus  they  do  not  till  quite  all  the 
available  land  in  the  small  French  farms  where  every  square 
yard  counts.  American  threshers  cut  the  straw  so  fine  that 
it  does  not  make  good  bedding.  The  difference  in  the  farm 
machinery  of  the  two  countries  simply  expresses  the  difference 
between  agriculture  in  a  country  of  small,  intensively  culti- 
vated farms  and  agriculture Jri. a  country  where  there  is  al- 
most unlimited  land,  and  farming  has  become  "big  business." 
— Youth's  Companion. 
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Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark,  founder  of  the  Christian  Endeavor, 
recently  returned  from  a  four  months'  European  tour,  in  a 
report  of  economic  conditions  in  foreign  couutries,  says:  "The 
feeling  of  distrust  and  hatred  existing  between  nations  leads 
one  to  believe  that  every  man  who  crosses  a  national  border 
must  be  harboring  evil  designs." 

■He  gives  a  gloomy  picture  of  conditions  generally  throughout 
Europe,  but  says  that  there  are  signs  of  promise  because  of 
the  welfare  work  being  accomplished  by  the  missions  of 
American  and  British  Friends.  "Here  and  there  one  sees  a 
faint  rainbow  against  the  dark  cloud.  In  northern  France, 
in  Austria  and  Poland  and  other  countries  the  mission  of  the 
American  and  British  Friends  has  done  a  noble  work  in  re- 
building thousands  of  houses  in  the  devastated  villages  and  in 
supplying  the  peasants  with  seed  and  fowls  and  cattle  and 
bees  that  they  may  start  life  afresh. 

"  1  was,  moreover,  greatly  impressed  with  the  genial,  self- 
sacrificing.  Christlike  spirit  with  which  their  work  was  done. 
The  leavening  influence  of  such  a  spirit  is  as  valuable  as  the 
material  aid  given.  They  were  peace-lovers,  and  some  had 
suffered  imprisonment  for  their  faith.  They  could  do  their 
work  as  successfully  in  former  enemy  countries  as  among  our 
recent  allies.  They  mollified  the  embittered  feelings  of  the 
late  belligerents,  as  well  as  at  the  same  time  they  provided 
them  with  food  and  clothing  and  shelter.  They  took  no  salaries 
and  lived  most  economically  in  most  uncomfortable  surround- 
ings, and  commended  to  everyone  the  faith  which  they  profess." 


Excerpts  from  an  article,  "Europe — Her  Problems  and 
Policies,"  by  Col.  J.  Howell  Cummings,  President  of  the  Stet- 
son Hat  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  recently  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Europe,  published  in  The  Manufacturer,  Sixth  Month,  1920. 

Germany. 

"When  I  left  this  country  1  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
statements  1  had  read  concerning  the  shortage  of  foodstuffs 
and  supplies  in  Germany  were  a  part  of  German  propaganda 
to  create  sympathy.  But  1  am  convinced  that  there  is  an 
actual  shortage  of  foodstuff's  in  Germany. 

"  I  am  of  the  opinion  also  that  the  Germans  as  individuals 
sufl'ered  more  during  the  period  of  the  war  than  the  people 
of  any  of  the  other  nations.  I  am  told  that  during  the  Winter 
of  1916-17  the  entire  population  lived  on  a  vegetable  that  is 
a  cross  between  a  beet  and  a  mangel ;  a  statement  that  is  cor- 
roborated by  General  Ludendorf,  who  in  his  Memoires  states 
that  the  Winter  of  '16-' 17  was  the  most  critical  for  Germany, 
insofar  as  foods  were  concerned,  and  that  in  the  Spring  of  19 17 
the  morale  of  the  people,  civilians  and  soldiers,  was  at  a  very 
low  ebb.  Those  with  whom  1  talked  in  Germany  were  of  the 
opinion  that  some  time  must  elapse  before  food  conditions  can 
improve  to  any  great  extent.  1  understand  that  Germany  pro- 
duces a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  her  foodstuffs.  By 
reason  of  the  shortage  of  coal  and  the  lack  of  transportation 
facilities  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  foodstuffs  into  the  interior 
after  being  delivered  at  the  seaboard.  The  lack  of  nourishing 
food  and  of  fats  has  left  its  imprint  on  the  people,  many  being 
anaemic  in  appearance.  1  noticed  a  great  many  suffering  with 
skin  diseases,  showing  other  evidence  of  malnutrition. 

"Germany  took  from  France  and  Belgium  for  her  own  use 
many  locomotives  and  cars  which,  according  to  a  provision  in 
the  Armistice,  had  to  be  returned.  So  that  the  rolling  stock 
now  being  used  by  the  Germans  is  not  only  limited,  but  in  a 
very  dilapidated  condition.  It  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence 
to  see  the  water  running  from  the  connections  of  locomotives, 
making  it  difficult  to  keep  up  steam. 

"  Having  lived  under  these  conditions  for  five  or  six  years 


the  Germans,  mentally  and  physically,  have  not  the  power  of 
resistance  they  had  before  the  war.  This  condition,  added  to 
the  disappointment  of  having  lost  the  war  after  having  made 
such  stupendous  sacrifices,  has  produced  a  sort  of  helpless, 
hopeless  feeling. 

Austria. 

"Austria  is  in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  verging  on  bank- 
ruptcy, if  the  country  is  not  already  bankrupt.  Austria  now 
consists  of  a  bunch  of  beautiful  mountains  and  the  beautiful 
city  of  Vienna,  with  a  population  of  about  two-and-one-half 
millions.  There  is  very  little  industry,  practically  no  agri- 
culture and  no  natural  resources,  so  that  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  other  nations  I  do  not  see  how  she  can  exist. 

"The  lack  of  coal  is  keenly  felt.  As  compared  with  pre- 
war times,  Vienna  is  like  a  city  of  the  dead.  Even  at  the 
hotels  the  supply  of  food  is  limited,  as  is  also  the  variety.  Once 
in  a  while,  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  the  head- 
waiter,  it  was  possible  to  get  a  piece  of  butter. 

"  Hungary  produces  large  quantities  of  grain  and  foodstuffs, 
but  on  account  of  the  feeling  existing  between  the  Austrians 
and  Hungarians,  Hungary  does  not  seem  inclined  to  allow 
any  of  the  foodstuffs  to  get  into  Austria,  probably  needing 
them  for  her  own  consumption. 

Belgium. 
"  It  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  Belgians 
are  getting  back  to  a  normal  basis  more  quickly  than  the  people 
of  any  of  the  other  countries  taking  part  in  the  war. 

France. 
"As  1  did  not  visit  any  of  the  devastated  areas  in  France  I 
cannot  speak  authoritatively  on  that  subject,  but  from  statis- 
tics published  from  time  to  time  in  the  European  papers,  it 
would  appear  that  what  France  has  accomplished  in  this 
respect  is  nothing  short  of  miraculous.  The  number  of  men 
engaged  in  industry  is  increasing  every  day. 

England. 
"  In  England,  aside  from  the  evidence  of  the  shortage  of 
coal  and  at  times  a  limited  supply  of  butter  and  sugar,  the 
most  notable  effect  of  the  war  was  the  tendency  to  prohibition. 

General. 

"  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  half  of  the  problems  of  Europe 
would  be  solved  over  night  if  it  were  possible  to  give  the  in- 
dustries an  adequate  supply  of  coal.     .     .     . 

"  From  a  business  point  of  view  the  most  significant,  and  to 
me  the  most  important,  change  observed  on  my  trip  was  the 
adoption  of  the  forty-eight  hour  week.     .     .     . 

"Assuming  that  my  deductions  are  correct  it  will  certainly 
be  a  long  time,  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  be- 
fore England  and  Europe  can  produce  sufficient  to  meet  the 
home  demand,  particularly  as  the  countries  of  Europe  now 
have  no  surplus  either  of  raw  or  manufactured  materials.    .    .    . 

"  1  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  we  as  a  nation,  as  firms 
and  as  individuals,  should  do  everything  in  our  power  to  assist 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe,  and  1  include  Germany  in  that 
statement;  not  from  any  spirit  of  philanthropy,  but  as  a  plain 
business  proposition.  We  cannot  expect  to  have  peace  and 
prosperity  in  this  country  if  Germany  or  any  other  large  section 
of  Europe  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 

"  1  do  not  mean  that  we  are  to  extend  charity  to  any  of  the 
European  countries.  Europe  does  not  want  charity,  but  she 
does  want,  and  1  think  she  has  a  right  to  expect,  the  sym- 
pathetic co-operation  of  our  people." 

Child-feeding  Reports  from  Germany. 
The  latest  figures  from  the  Berlin  Office,  Sixth  Month  15th, 
stated  that  586,000  children  were  being  fed  in  3,060  centres, 
in  sixty-seven  cities. 


A  recent  cable  stated  that  Alfred  Scattergood  had  sailed 
from  Southampton  on  the  S,  S.  Adriatic,  Sixth  Month  i6th. 


THE     FRIEND. 


Seventh  Month  1, 1920. 


A  REPORT  has  just  been  received  concerning  a  meeting  of 
the  Friends'  Council  for  International  Service,  held  Fifth  Month 
5,  1920,  London.  The  Chairman  is  T.  Edmund  Harvey, 
former  President  of  the  Friends'  Mission  in  France  and  now 
one  of  the  three  Commissioners  of  Friends'  Relief  Work  in 
Europe.  The  Secretary  is  Carl  Heath,  a  former  secretary  of 
one  of  the  peace  societies  in  England,  recently  a  Friend  by 
conviction. 

Under  the  subject  of  literature  recently  published  it  was 
reported  that  Rufus  Jones'  "Quakerism  a  Religion  of  Life" 
has  been  translated  into  German  and  an  edition  of  10,000  will 
be  published  by  the  Literature  Committee  in  Berlin  and  the 
funds  for  this  work  have  been  provided  by  Philadelphia  (Arch 
Street)  Yearly  Meeting;  that  Corder  Catchpool's  "Quaker- 
ism" has  been  translated  into  German  and  is  now  being  print- 
ed; and  that  the  French  translation  of  "Friends'  Service  in 
War  Time"  has  been  completed  and  will  shortly  be  published. 

This  Committee  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  en- 
couragement to  those  in  foreign  countries  who  are  interested 
in  Friends'  beliefs  and  principles.  The  work  is  being  conducted 
generally  under  the  heading  of  "Quaker  Embassy." 


Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Sixth  Month  19, 
1920 — thirty-three  in  all;  six  Mennonites,  two  German  Relief. 

Contributions  received  for  week  ending  Sixth  Month  19, 
1920 — 16,652.91. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Society  of  Friends  will  not  take  over  the  child-feeding  work  of  the 
Hoover  committee  in  Austria  and  Poland,  as  had  been  contemplated. 
That  decision  was  reached  last  week  at  a  conference  between  Herbert 
Hoover,  representing  the  AUied  Rehef  Administration  European  Chil- 
dren's Fund  and  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee. 

The  Friends'  organization  will  continue  its  rehef  work  in  Germany. 
Work  along  relief  lines  will  be  discontinued  for  the  present  by  the  Alhed 
Rehef  Administration  in  Hungary,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Serbia.  The 
reason  for  this  latter  step  is  that  the  transportation  system  has  broken 
down. 

The  need  in  Austria  and  Poland  is  greater  than  Herbert  Hoover  had 
expected  two  months  ago.  In  those  countries  it  is  still  necessary  for  food 
drafts  and  food  to  be  chstributed  and  children  fed.  The  Hoover  Commit- 
tee has  an  efficient  personnel  there,  which  will  continue  to  handle  the  work. 
The  Friends  agreed  that  more  effective  work  could  be  done  if  the  same 
management  continued  in  force.  The  situation  for  next  Winter  in  Poland 
and  Austria  does  not  look  bright,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  work  to  be 
continued  over  that  period. 

Our  plan  calls  for  the  daily  feeding  of  500,000  children  in  Germany 
until  Sixth  Month  1,  1921.  Last  week  we  fed  615,000  German  children 
daily. — From  the  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Representative  Meeting. — A  stated  meeting  of  this  body  was  held 
in  Philadelphia  on  Sixth  Month  18th,  a  period  of  silence  was  followed 
by  a  brief  testimony  from  George  M.  Warner. 

Thirty  members,  inclucUng  Charles  J.  Rhoads,  lately  appointed  by 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  in  place  of  Isaac  Sharpless,  deceased, 
were  in  attendance. 

CKir  responsibiUty  towards  children  having  one  parent  a  member,  but 
who  are  not  themselves,  a  matter  referred  by  our  late  Yearly  Meeting 
to  this  body,  is  having  careful  consideration  by  a  Sub-Committee  which 
was  not  ready  to  report,  and  was  continued. 

Nominations  for  the  personnel  of  a  Committee  to  observe  and  study 
the  movement  toward  Organic  Church  Union,  delegated  to  this  meeting, 
were  made  and  approved;  Alfred  C.  Garrett  is  Convener  of  the  newly 
appointed  Committee  whose  membership  will  be  announced  in  due  time. 

The  subject  of  co-operation  with  the  Inter-Church  World  movement 
was  again  considered,  and  an  agreement  was  reached  that  the  Meeting 
should  take  no  official  step  towards  active  participation  in  the  activities 
in  that  organization. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  last  meeting  to  secure  information  for 
the  timely  preparation  of  a  bill  to  present  to  the  ne.xt  session  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislature  concerning  Capital  Punishment,  reported  progress — 
there  was  some  discussion  as  to  whether  we  should  insist  on  the  entire 
aboUtion  of  this  barbarous  practice,  or  frame  the  bill  in  such  manner  as 


to  leave  responsibUity  of  sentence  to  the  jury;  or,  in  other  words,  life  im 
prisonment;  the  latter  course  seemed  to  be  the  utmost  we  could  expect 
at  this  time. 

A  letter  was  read  from  a  member  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  (Barnesville) 
Representative  Body  in  regard  to  the  three  Russian  Mennonites  who  are 
coming  to  this  country,  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  some  relief  for  their 
people  in  that  coimtry  from  their  brethren  and  Friends  here.  The  meet- 
ing entered  sympathetically  into  the  matter,  and  it  was  agreed  to  leave 
further  consideration  to  the  members  of  this  body  who  are  also  members 
of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee,  to  work  in  co-operation  with 
the  Ser^noe  Committee,  Ohio  Friends,  and  particularly  representatives 
of  the  Mennonites  of  the  United  States. 

The  concern  of  women  Friends  as  noted  in  their  minutes  of  our  late 
Yearly  Meeting  in  regard  to  Christian  methods  in  the  treatment  of 
Prisoners  was  considered;  their  request  that  the  matter  be  referred  to 
the  Representative  Meeting  was  approved  and  is  referred  to  a  Sub- 
Committee  now  under  appoiatment  on  Prison  reform. 

The  Meeting  was  not  a  Uttle  stirred  concerning  the  action  of  authorities 
in  Washington  as  we  are  informed,  in  objecting  to  the  sailing  of  two 
Enghsh  Friends  on  Friendly  missions  to  this  country;  Charles  J.  Rhoads 
and  Wm.  B.  Harvey  were  requested  to  look  further  into  this  matter  for 
the  sake  of  the  principle  involved,  even  though  it  is  too  late  for  the 
Friends  to  perform  the  duties  they  had  in  miqd. 

Walter  W.  HavUand  returned  the  Minute  granted  him  in  First  Month 
for  service  in  Japan,  etc.  Most  appreciative  returning  minutes  were 
presented  and  read  from  the  Friends'  Mission,  Japan,  and  from  Hijiriyaka 
Montlily  Meeting  of  Friends,  Tokio;  these  minutes  were  much  appreciated 
and  were  directed  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Clerk  of  our  Yearly  Meeting. 
William  B.  Harvet,  Secretary. 

An  informal  meeting  of  Quaker  Esperantists  was  held  at  the  house  of 
W.  H.  Sturge,  35,  Carpenter  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  on  the  23rd 
ult.,  to  consider  the  desirabiUty  of  forming  a  Quaker  Esperantist  Society. 
.As  a  prehminary  step  it  was  decided  to  compile  a  register  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  members  and  regular  attenders  who  (a)  have  learned 
or  are  learning  the  language;  (b)  are  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  Esperanto 
as  the  international  language,  but  are  unable,  from  want  of  time  or  other 
reasons,  to  learn  the  language.  WiU  aU  such  Friends  kindly  send  their 
name  and  address  to  F.  W.  Hipsley,  51,  Woodland  Road,  Northfield, 
Birmingham,  stating  in  which  category  (a)  or  (b)  they  wish  to  be  placed. 
— The  Friend  (London). 

We  are  informed  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  BUthoven  Con- 
ference has  decided  that  at  the  next  conference,  Esperanto  shall  be  used 
as  the  sole  language  for  translation.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  that  each 
.  delegate  wiU  speak  in  his  own  language,  and  only  one  translation  will  be 
made — namely,  into  Esperanto,  a  knowledge  of  which  will  therefore  be 
necessary  for  the  fuU  comprehension  of  the  proceedings. — The  Friend 
(London). 

Of  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  European  Union  of 
Christian  Endeavor  this  is  said  in  The  Friend  (London) : — 

The  most  touching  report  was  from  the  Secretary  of  the  German  C.  E. 
Union,  which  has  750  societies,  and  held  its  twenty-fifth  annual  conven- 
tion in  what  was  formerly  the  House  of  Lords  in  Berlin.  It  spoke  of  "the 
silences  we  experienced  in  our  meetings.  .  .  .  We  touched  the  hem 
of  His  robe,  and  were  blessed."  As  a  message  to  their  fellow  Endeavorers 
in  Britain  the  German  societies  sent  "heartiest  greetings  and  blessings 
according  to  His  word.  '  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are 
brethren.' " 

NOTICE. 

A  Meeting  for  worship  will  be  held  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  near 
Parkerville,  Pa.,  on  First-day,  the  fourth  of  Seventh  Month,  at  2.45. 

Died.— At  his  home  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Fifth  Month  6,  1920,  Bar- 
tholomew WisTAR,  aged  seventy  years;  formerly  of  Philadelphia. 

,  at  the  home  of  his  daughter  in  Narberth,  Pa.,  on  Sixth  Month  11, 

1920,  Charles  W.  Kirscht,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age;  a  minister 
and  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's    Sons,  Printers, 
422  Wautot  Street.  Phila.,  Pa. 


Seventh  Month  1, 1920. 


THE     FRIEND. 


Pennies  Spent 

in  improving  thy  stationery  will  pay 
dollars  in  profits 

If  a  letter  should  have  landed  a  $5,000   contract, 

and  failed,  then  it  cost  thee  profit,  perhaps  prestige 

— a  chance  for  future  business. 

A  well  designed,  well  printed 


Austin  C.  Leeds 


PAPER  HA.NGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

SuGceuor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
Ml  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.         -       PHILADELPHIA 

Ogia  Hmr,  anUl  IB  JO  A.  M.       Or  mg  Mn  Una  h  •p/Mfhtaml 
lalMS.    BeU  Thon*.  Poplu  U7 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Beu, 'Phoste:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 

260  South  Tenth  Street 
Philadelphia' 

Bell  'Phonb— Filbert  2666. 


ALBERT  C  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSOm  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  InBitatiom,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Card:         Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE-LOCUST  1782 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.     -:-     Phila. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER   AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES  

F.W.  HOFFMAN  &  COMPANY 


Brushes,  Brooms,  Janitors'  Supplies 

35-37  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET 

WE  SPECIAUZE  TO  INSTITUTIONS,  SCHOOLS.  ETC 


Bstablisbed  1870 


Both  Phone, 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 


259  S.  Fourth  St.,     Philadelphia 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friend*'  FunenJi 


WooLMAN  School 

Summer  Term  Sixth  Month  21»l 
to  Seventh  Month  31,  1920. 

Courses  in  Bible  Study,  History  and  Doctrines  of 
Friends.  Special  Training  for  teachers  in  First 
Day  Schools  and  Day  Schools,  for  community 
leaders  and  for  your  Friends  preparing  for  Home 
service  under  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee.    For  information,  address 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Friends'  Book  Store 


30.  Arch  Street 


Philadelphia 


Following  are  a  few  recently  ordered  books  from 
England  which  wilt  be  supplied  when  received. 

The  Peace  Treaty  and  Economic  Chaos 

of  Europe — Angell. |r.oo 

The  Story  of  Quakerism — Illustrated— 
Enimott. 

Evolution   and  Empire^/.   W.  Graham 

The  True  Way  of  Life— ^o'ze'.  Grubb. . .         .75 

A  Handbook  of  Modern  European  His- 
tory— Maltby 55 

The  Time  of  Her  Life 

1920  Swarthmore  Lecture 

Quakerism  and  the  Future  of  Church  Work 

The  Remnant — R.  M.  Jones 

The  Word  Made  Flesh— /^.  GrtM 

The  Message  of  Jesus—  W.  B.  Neatby. . . 

Lay  Religion—//;  T.  Hodgkin 1.50 

The  Faith  of  a  Quaker 7.50 


WM.    H.    PILE'S    SONS 

BOOK  AND  JOB   PRINTING 
422  WALNUT  ST..   PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

■  >gCIAL    ATTENTION     GIVKN     TO    TMK 
PRINTINO   OF  BOOKS   ANP   CATALOaS 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwail* 

S2  N.  Stockton  St., 

TIBRTOH.R.J. 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Easiest  Writing 

Best  Wearing 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


The  Friend 

As  an  advertising  medium  for  "wants", 
for  real  estate,  and  for  the  sale  of  products 
from  producer  to  consumer,  the  pages  of 
"The  Friend"  have  an  established  reputation. 
Even  the  large  "ads"  of  manufacturing  firms 
are  reported  to  us  as  "paying".  The  price 
is  56  cents  an  inch.  Copy  should  be  in  hand 
by  9  A.  M..  Second-day. 

Address  207  Walnut  Place. 

Philadelphia. 


DNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Spalal  Attention  Cteen  to  Funerab 

In  and  Out  of  the  City.    Abo  ChaptI 

Aceommodationa  jor  Funerab, 

Bell  "Phone  :  Established  1880 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  to 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.        •        ■         Philadelphia.  Pa. 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

'Phona,  Spruce  3032 


THE     FRIEND. 


Seventh  Month  1, 1920. 


LAST  LONG 
SAVE  TROUBLE 


PUT  on  and  forgot  is 
the  report  from  more 
than  one  Rhoads  Fan  Belt. 
Do  you  appreciate  the  Idnd 
of  belt  service  such  reports 
imply? 

For  ordinary  fan  drives 
Rhoads  oak-tanned  belts 
give  much  satisfaction,  but 
if  your  drive  is  difficult  or 
you  want  only  the  best,  try 
Rhoads  Tannate  Fan  Belts, 
either  plain  or  Watershed. 

They  last  far  longer.They 
are  a  good  investment. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA 
12  N.  Third  Street 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

102  Beekman  St.  322  W.  Randolph  St. 

Factory  and  Tannery:  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


K.  C  B>IliD(«         E.n«t  R.  TarnaD       John  A^trattoo 

TELEPHONES 

Bdl-Sproe.  17-81     -     -    K.y.tone— R.ce  837 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  »<!  BUILDERS 

lis  N.  Thirtetnlh  SL                        PhBadelplili 

Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 


HIGH  GRADE  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE    INVESTMENT 


INQUIRIES    SOLICITED 


WHAT  IS  LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR? 

To  protect  a  family  against  death  ? 

Yes;  but  it  can  also  protect  against  the 
vicissitudes  of  life. 

Our  endowment  policy,  payable  at  55,  in- 
sures you  and  your  family  against  loss  of 
income  at  that  age.  It  also  protects  against 
your  death,  if  you  die  before  then. 

Shall  we  tell  you  about  this  personally  ? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


QUAKER 

BUILDING  AND  LOAN 

ASSOCIATION 

Second  Series  Opens  Seventh  Month  7,  1920 
Dues  are  payable  at  any  time  to  anv 
officer  or  director  of  the  Association 
on  or  before  S  P.  M.,  the  First  Fourth- 
day  of  each  month. 

OFFICERS  ANO  DIRECTORS 

Clement  E.  Allen,  President 

c/o  Clement  £.  AIIcd,  Inc.,  Media.  Penna. 

Arthur  W.  Hutton,  Vice-President 

c/o  A.  M.  CoUinj  Mfg.  Co.,  226  Columbia  Avenue,  City 

Charles  E.  Todd,  Secretary 

25  North  Highland  Avenue,  Lansdowne,  Penna. 

Edward  W.  Savery,  Treasurer 

c/o  Logan  Trust  Company,  City 

Francis  R.  Taylor,  Solicitor 

918  Stephen  Girard  Building,  City 
Henry  L.  Balderaton 

c/o  Predsioo  Thennometer  Co.,  1434  Brandywine  St..  City 
Earl  S.  Cadbury 

c/o  S.  L.  Allen  Co.,  5th  and  Glenwood  Streets,  City 
George  B.  Comfort 

c/o  Miller  Lock  Co..  4530  Tacony  Street,  City 
Francis  Goodhue,  3rd 

c/o  Sanitary  Specialties  Co.,  1836  E.  Clearfield  St..  City 
Edward  R.  Moon 

c/o  Bond  &  Goodwin.  Drtxd  Building,  City 
S.  Howard  Pennell,  Lansdowne,  Penna. 
Alfred  G.  Steer,  c/o  Phila.  Farmers  &  Dairymen's  Supply  Co., 

1918  Market  Street.  City 
John  A.  Stratton 

c/o  R.  C.  BalUnger  &  Co..  218  North  13th  Street,  City 
James  F.  Walker,  Westtown,  Pa. 
Edward  E.  Wildman,  4331  Osage  Avenue.  City 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


[$10,000,000 


Acts  as  Elxecutor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  NORSIS,  President. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Frienda 

Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION. 

J.  W.  Horley,  Munagar 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Provides    comfortable   accommodations   for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  it 
moderate  prices. 
AMELU  D.  FSATHERSTONI,  MsIim. 
FaosB— tltauf  1S71. 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Is  situated,  planned  and   managed  to  give  comfort,  health  and 


WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON.  Owners 


GOLDEN  MEMORIES 

By  Anna  Yarnall 

A  BOOK  OF  SIMPLE  VERSE 

Cloth,  $1.25.  -  Leather,  $2.50 

Now  on  Sale  by 

ANNA  YARNALL,  1729  Arch  St.,  Plula. 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL,  140  N.  16th  St.,  PhUa. 
FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  304  Arch  St.,  PhUa. 


Glasl-yn-Chatham 

PARK   PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J., 

A  Pmlk)  Hoae  tf  EttallUhei  Repatatlm. 
«pm  Thnu^aat  tte  Yaa. 

NATHAN  L.J9NEM. 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1920 


WANTED— Mother's  Helper  to  aid  in  a  family  of  small 
*'      children.    Address  W.  M.,  office  of  The  Friend, 
207  Walnut  Place 
Phila.,  Pa. 


■nrANTED— Two  farmerettes  to  help  on  truck  farm 
»'  set  plants,  wheel  hoe,  etc.;  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Months  ;  no  rowdies  or  undesirables  on  the  place 


nth  and  Eighth  | 

le  place.  1 

T  P.  LOVETT,  I 


THE   FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  94. 


FIFTH-DAY,  SEVENTH  MONTH  8,  1920. 


No.  2. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.     Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  BARTLB:rT,  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 
Davis  H,  Forstthe, 
Mart  Ward, 


Conlributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 

THE  FRIEND, 

No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 

notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  O. 


"  The  great  thing  that  a  man  accomplishes  in  his  life,  the  thing 
which  is  probably  more  important  in  the  long  run  than  all  the 
rest  of  his  life  put  together,  is  this  revelation  of  God  which  he  gives 
to  his  fellow-men. 

"  IVe  shall  go  into  business,  to  win  success  according  to  the 
measure  of  our  ability.  IVhat  is  the  standard  of  our  success- 
money,  ambition,  or  service?  If  we  are  pursuing  money,  the 
features  of  the  God  we  are  revealing  will  be  those  of  Mammon,  if 
we  are  pursuing  ambition,  the  features  will  be  those  of  Satan. 
IVe  shall  probably  object  to  the  label,  but  the  underlying  fact  will 
remain.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  measure  success  in  terrns  of 
service,  and  value  money  or  power  chiefly  as  means  to  do  larger 
service,  the  features  will  be  those  of  the  Son  of  God." — President 
Arthur  Hadley,  to  the  Yale  Graduates,  ig2o. 


THE  GLORY  OF  THE  LORD. 

"  But  we  all,  with  unveiled  face,  beholding  as  in  a  mirror 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  transformed  into  the  same  image 
from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  from  the  Lord  the  Spirit."  (2 
Corinthians,  iii:i8.) 

The  rushing  of  His  chariot  wheels 

Told  by  His  thunder's  herald  peals, 

The  flashing  of  His  midnight  lightning, 

The  earth  through  all  her  chambers  bright'ning, 

Till  mankind,  wakened  out  of  sliunber. 

Beheld  the  numbers  without  number, 

Rank  behind  rank  down  heaven's  high  steep 

The  seraph  legions  gorgeous  sweep. 

Till  in  the  centre  blazed  the  throne 

Of  Him  who  sat — the  first  great  One! 

— Author  Unknown. 

The  apostle  speaks  of  our  reflecting  or  taking  the  glory  of 
the  Lord.  It  is  a  beautiful  thought.  But  why  should  Chris- 
tians not  expect  to  do  so?  Is  it  possible  to  live  in  delightful 
associations  and  not  be  influenced  thereby?  Is  it  likely  that 
we  shall  have  lovely  thoughts  of  God's  goodness  and  purity 
and  not  ourselves  be  transformed  somewhat  into  His  likeness? 
If  we  think  too  much  of  Satan,  and  of  the  hideous  fruits  of  his 
work,  are  we  not  depressed  and  our  own  serenity  depreciated? 


When  we  behold  God's  splendor,  and  have  uplifting  thoughts 
thereon,  we  spiritually  are  transformed  into  His  image  from 
glory  to  glory.  It  is  an  ascending  scale.  God  always  leads  His 
people  upward  and  there  is  never  any  lowering  of  man's  dig- 
nity by  Him.    With  Wordsworth  we  say: 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 

And  ndt  in  utter  nakedness, 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  home. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  more  we  have  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  the  more  we  glorify  Him.  The  less  we  know  of  Him  the 
less  able  are  we  to  appreciate  or  praise  Him.  It  was  after  Jesus 
had  raised  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy  from  his  couch  that  the 
one-time  invalid  glorified  God.  And  we  are  told  that  his  friends 
also  "glorified  God,  saying,  we  have  seen  strange  things  to- 
day." This  narrative  typifies  the  spiritual  position.  When  a 
man  who  was  once  hard-hearted  has  become  sin-sick  and 
touched  by  the  Saviour  of  men,  and  has  been  healed  of  his  sin 
and  forgiven,  he  indeed  is  an  ingrate  if  he  fails  to  adore  the  mar- 
velous power  that  has  transformed  him.  He  praises  God  for 
his  cleaner  life,  his  new  hope,  his  freshly-discovered  joy.  His 
face  has  been  unveiled — he  sees  new  beauties  in  Heaven  and 
on  earth.  He  is  not  a  victim  of  false  elation.  He  soberly  and 
really  knows  that  he  has  been  transformed  by  the  power  of 
his  forgiving  King. 

Christians  do  not  sufficiently  glorify  God.  It  is  not  enough 
to  go  to  a  place  of  worship  once  or  twice  a  week.  We  may,  as 
Jesus  said  some  did,  honor  Him  with  our  lips  and  our  hearts 
befarfrom  Him.  We  need  a  deep  longing  after  God.  Wemust, 
as  David  says  in  the  63rd  Psalm,  thirst  after  God  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, "  to  see  Thy  power  and  Thy  glory."  The  thirsty  should 
become  the  refreshed  soul.  When  we  have  been  spiritually 
revived  and  enlarged  in  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  we  also,  "with 
unveiled  faces  behold  as  in  a  mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord" — 
it   is   inevitable. 

New  Zealand.  W.  C.  A. 


The  Real  Meaning  of  Wealth. — The  dictionary  is  a 
good  preacher.  Our  common  words  are  Scriptures,  if  we  get 
at  their  origins.  The  word  "wealth"  comes  from  "weal;"  true 
wealth  is  for  the  weal  of  men;  property  selfishly  held  and  used 
is  not  really  wealth,  and  cannot  truly  enrich  the  holder.  The 
miser  is  not  wealthy;  his  money  possesses  him,  not  he  the 
money.  Nor  is  the  prodigal  a  man  of  wealth.  Wealth  is 
measured  by  the  service  of  the  common  weal  which  it  ac- 
comphshes.  We  sometimes  speak  of  a  "man  of  means;" 
that  is,  he  has  something  by  which  he  can  accomplish  desirable 
ends.  Or  take  the  word  "own"  itself.  In  Skeat's  dictionary 
the  first  meaning  of  "own"  is  "to  possess;"  hence,  it  goes  on 
to  say,  "to  possess  another's  property;  to  be  in  debt." 

What  a  man  "owns"  he  "owes."  And  when  you  seek  the 
cognates  of  the  word,  you  find  that  "owe"  stretches  into 
"ought,"  and  we  come  squarely  up  against  the  fundamental 
moral  principle  that  privilege  and  obligation  are  ever  equal; 
he  to  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  much  also  will  be  required. 
— Edward  M.  Noyes. 
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SARAH   W.    ELKINTON. 


(This  article  is  kindly  put  into  our  hands  by  Francis  R.  Tay- 
lor.] 

Many  Friends  will  be  interested  in  the  capacity  of  the  room 
used  for  London  Yearly  Meeting.  I  always  supposed  the 
floor  seats  would  hold  'the  one  thousand  delegates  who  are 
expected  to  attend  the  "All  Friends'  Conference"  in  the 
Eighth  Month.  The  Youths'  galleries  are  very  ample  in  ad- 
dition. 1  am  told,  however,  that  the  whole  room  is  not  sup- 
posed to  accommodate  more  than  one  thousand,  and  both 
English  and  American  Friends  who  would  be  grateful  for  the 
privilege  of  being  listeners  at  the  time  of  the  Conference  will 
have  to  feel  kindly  toward  a  management,  sympathetic  but 
helpless,  to  admit  them.  The  situation  promises  to  be  one  of 
anxiety  unless  visitors  have  an  understanding  of  limitations 
and  a  belief  in  the  effort  which  I  know  English  Friends  are 
making  to  be  hospitable  to  the  desires  of  their  visitors,  but 
with  a  fear  perhaps,  that  their  limitations  of  space  may  not 
fully  be  comprehended.  Those  who  are  not  delegates  must 
try  very  hard  not  to  be  disappointed  if  they  cannot  be  present 
at  the  meetings. 

London  Yearly  Meeting  always  has  a  peculiar  charm  for 
those  Americans  who  are  able  to  attend  it  more  than  once. 
On  previous  occasions  1  have  defined  it  as  being  cosmopolitan. 
This  year  it  was  quite  different — not  only  nationally  broad, 
but  morally  so.  There  were  even  more  representatives  than 
usual  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  and  nationalities,  but  while 
welcomed  cordially,  it  was  not  the  groups,  but  the  things  for 
which  they  stood,  that  gave  the  tone  to  their  visits. 

There  is  always  an  Agenda  prepared  for  the  Yearly  Meeting 
by  a  capable  committee  and  printed  reports  from  standing 
committees  which  are  free  to  every  attender.  This  year  "The 
Family"  in  its  broadest  sense  claimed  the  time  and  thought  of 
Yearly  Meeting. 

One  could  not  help  feeling,  as  one  looked  over  the  group 
that  one  was  in  the  midst  of  a  gathering  of  people  more  than 
usually  interested  in  the  uplift  of  their  fellow-men.  There 
was  no  separation  of  old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  learned  or 
unlearned,  so  far  as  the  uninitiated  could  see.  All  seemed 
thinking  and  speaking  on  the  topic  before  the  meeting  in  a  very 
democratic  way,  with  a  real  sense  of  responsibility  for  his  or 
her  contribution  to  the  discussion. 

The  subjects  were  usually  introduced  by  someone  peculiarly 
interested  in  them,  the  printed  report  or  paper  was  referred 
to  and  then  the  discussion  was  general,  till  the  Clerk  ended  it 
and  his  minute  summarized  the  sense  of  the  meeting.  There 
were  occasions  when  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  and  the  sense 
of  Divine  love  swept  aside  the  usual  order  and  then  all  else 
yielded  to  that  Presence  which  sanctified  the  proceedings  of 
the  week. 

There  was  nothing  parliamentary  or  stereotyped,  nothing 
political  or  dogmatic,  but  throughout  a  warm  and  living  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  men  and  women  the  world  over.  In- 
terest in  the  souls  and  bodies  of  Germans  and  Austrians,  in  the 
people  of  Ireland  and  the  schools  of  China  and  other  countries, 
in  the  sufferings  of  the  oppressed  here  in  England.  The  group 
without  division  was  feeling  after  the  will  of  God  and  trying  to 
merge  its  will  into  His  for  the  sake  of  His  children  the  world 
over. 

Dr.  and  Elizabeth  Hodgkin  were .  liberated  for  extended 
service  in  the  Far  East.  They  are  more  than  usually  able  to 
represent  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  to  serve  their  Heavenly 
Father  where  He  needs  strong  and  sane  children  to  carry  His 
message  of  Love. 

The  epistles  this  year  and  "A  Word  to  Seekers"  carry  the 
spirit  of  the  meeting  to  those  who  were  not  present.  They 
have  both  been  prepared  with  great  care.  To  write  the  epistle 
about  twenty-five  Friends  are  appointed,  five  of  them  are  select- 
ed to  prepare  a  draft  .  This  draft  is  gone  over  and  improved 
by  the  large  committee  and  then  submitted  to  an  open  meeting 


for  alterations  if  any  are  needed.  It  is  then  passed  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting  at  its  last  session  followed  by  a  solemn 
period  of  worship. 

The  needs  of  humanity  pressed  upon  the  heart  of  the  Meet- 
ing, but  stronger  than  those  needs  was  the  ever-present  sense 
of  God's  love  and  power.  He  was  there  to  inspire  the  speakers, 
to  mould  the  sense  of  the  meeting  and  to  guide  the  Clerks. 
Every  one  sensibly  desired  to  speak  as  His  child  should  for 
His  cause. 

When  the  whole  world  is  so  full  of  suffering,  sorrow  and 
unrest,  surely  one  should  give  fervent  thanks  that  here  and 
elsewhere  there  are  channels  by  which  the  purifying  spirit 
and  healing  love  of  God  can  be  borne  to  those  who  are  in  such 
need  of  help  to  untangle  the  sorry  threads  of  life.  1  give  thanks 
to  Heavenly  Father  for  London  Yearly  Meeting,  for  the  men 
and  women  who  are  able  to  understand  the  ways  of  God  and 
create  an  atmosphere  which  when  breathed,  inspires  love, 
sympathy  and  service  for  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

(Continued  from  page  7.) 

The  Arrangements  Committee  had  not  included  "The 
State  of  the  Society"  in  the  program  for  Sixth-day  afternoon. 
It  was  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the  spiritual  order  had  the 
right  of  way  and  a  lively  exercise  ensued.  We  quote  a  portion 
only  of  the  expressions: — 

William  C.  Braithwaite  thought  the  general  need  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  words,  "We  would  see  Jesus."  Along  the  line 
of  such  a  thought  would  Friends  be  able  to  help  men  to-day. 
People  were  even  asking  quite  seriously,  "Where  is  God?" 
and  if  they  were  thinking  of  the  kind  of  God  that  the  Churches 
had  been  preaching  the  last  few  years,  or  such  a  Being  as  the 
God  of  our  own  or  some  other  Governments,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising. The  message  we  must  send  out  to  the  world  was  that 
of  the  God  who  was  to  be  seen  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  Our 
younger  Friends  also  wanted  to  see  Jesus  Christ  in  one  another, 
just  as  we  wanted  to  see  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 

John  Henry  Barlow  urged  that  it  was  our  privilege  not  only 
to  see  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  that  the  world 
should  see  the  face  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  our  own  faces. 
As  we  looked  on  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  we  saw  the 
real  hope  of  the  regeneration  of  society.  As  we  followed  this 
Divine  example  our  work  must  be  abundantly  blessed. 

Henry  T.  Hodgkin  thought  if  we  would  realize  the  true  sense 
of  a  new  world  order  we  must  face  the  issues  of  revolution. 
There  was  a  call  to  each  true  believer  so  to  live  as  to  help  the 
incoming  new  world  order.  He  hoped  this  year's  message  would 
be  to  come  back  to  the  mind  of  Jesus,  to  that  dedication  of 
spirit  which  Jesus  Christ  Himself  made,  to  the  daring  action 
of  those  who  realized  what  it  really  meant  to  be  the  followers 
of  Jesus. 

Ernest  E.  Unwin  believed  this  was  exactly  the  message 
which  our  young  Friends  wanted.  Many  of  them  were  pre- 
pared to  go  straight  for  the  things  that  were  right.  In  several 
of  the  preceding  addresses  he  believed  the  Meeting  had  had 
the  right  note  struck.  In  many  of  our  meetings  we  had 
preached  Jesus  in  a  way  that  was  perhaps  incomprehensible 
to  the  young.  Our  younger  members  demanded  sincerity,  we 
must  be  sincere  in  our  expression  if  they  were  to  be  brought 
into  the  right  place  in  the  Society.  It  was  as  they  felt  the 
divorce  between  what  we  preached  and  what  we  did  that  the 
younger  generation  would  be  driven  from  us. 

Arthur  Dann  was  thankful  that  the  subject  of  the  State  of 
the  Society  had  been  raised,  and  hoped  the  Society  would 
concentrate  on  some  real  message,  a  vision  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  a  vision  of  Jesus  Christ  in  our  own  lives.  Men  and 
women  took  more  notice  of  what  they  saw  than  what  they 
heard.  If  as  individuals  and  as  a  church,  people  could  see 
something  of  Jesus  Christ  in  us,  we  should  bring  hope,  encour- 
agement and  faith  to  those  who — even  as  had  been  said — were 
beginning  to  doubt  whether  there  was  a  God  at  all. 
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In  regard  to  the  relations  of  England  and  America,  our 
readers  will  be  especially  interested  in  the  following: — 

The  Clerk  here  announced  that  William  C.  Allen  (of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting)  had  a  concern  which  he  desired  to 
bring  before  the  Meeting. 

William  C.  Allen  said  the  question  of  Anglo-American  Peace 
and  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  had  been  much  on 
his  mind;  on  which  subject  he  had  written  to  his  own  Yearly 
Meeting.  In  the  Colonies  he  had  everywhere  found  a  condition 
which  was  not  known  even  to  Friends  themselves  in  those 
Colonies;  they  were,  perhaps,  unable  to  grasp  the  military 
proclivity  of  those  Colonies.  Everywhere  he  had  found  mis- 
understanding and  actual  propaganda  against  America.  He 
had  previously  found  the  same  feeling  against  England. 
He  had  addressed  various  meetings  on  the  subject  in  the 
Colonies,  and  had  found  the  Free  Church  ministers  were  not 
so  irritated  as  were  the  people  around  them.  Too  much  de- 
pendence, however,  should  perhaps  not  be  placed  on  that 
fact,  for  he  remembered  that  prior  to  the  war,  between  German 
and  English  clergymen  there  had  been  an  exchange  of  the  most 
beautiful  sentiments  as  to  peace;  but  on  the  outbreak  of  war 
these  same  ministers  on  both  sides  had  entered  keenly  into  the 
war  spirit.  One  reason  underlying  the  present  misunder- 
standings was  the  endeavor  of  the  American  Government  to 
force  conscription  on  the  United  States.  This  had  occasioned 
ill-feeling  against  England,  because  it  was  felt  that  England 
might  be  the  next  enemy.  English  misunderstanding  as  to 
America  was  also  prevalent.  On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
there  was  tliis  fear,  and  its  tendency  was  to  grow.  Unless  all 
stood  by  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  Christian  denominations 
in  the  two  countries  might  come  to  face  each  other  with  the 
bayonet,  and  even  American  and  English  Friends  might  be 
set  against  each  other,  destructive  carnal  weapons  in  their 
hands.  God  forbid  that  this  should  be  the  case!  But  the 
danger  was  there.  He  desired  to  do  no  more  than  to  call  at- 
tention to  this  matter  and  he  asked  Friends  in  their  Christian 
love  to  forgive  him  for  so  doing. 

Anna  B.  Thomas  concurred.  America  was  again  in  a  very 
uncertain  state.  Speaking  specially  to  those  Friends,  both 
in  America  and  England,  who  had  felt  it  to  be  their  duty 
actively  to  participate  in  the  war,  she  expressed  the  fear  that 
if  in  the  future  the  two  countries  should  develop  misunder- 
standing the  serious  result  foreshadowed  by  William  C.  Allen 
would  come  to  pass.  That  Friends  in  America  and  England 
should  face  each  other  in  a  physical  struggle  was  a  terrible 
thing  to  contemplate:  She  felt  that  Friends  must  be  aggressive 
and  urgent  in  their  efforts  for  good-will.  Jesus  Christ  had 
strength  and  grace  to  send  Friends  forward  in  His  way  of 
dealing  with  all  difficulties,  national  and  international. 

William  E.  Wilson  was  thankful  for  the  words  of  William 
C.  Allen,  and  urged  that  the  time  had  come  when  we,  using 
our  intelligence,  must  definitely  assert  as  a  realization  of  Chris- 
tainity  that  national  loyalty  could  not  be  the  final  thing  for 
Christian  people.  The  great  thing  was  to  set  before  the  people 
the  cause  of  war  in  the  fear  of  war,  and  that  Christ  came  not 
only  to  draw  men  to  God,  but  to  draw  men  together  one  to 
another.  He  feared  that  even  Friends  had  not  sufficiently 
thought  this  matter  out,  but  we  must  help  ourselves  and  our 
friends  to  see  the  true  way.  Internationality  was  better  than 
nationality. 

Jonathan  Goodbody  thought  the  warning  uttered  that 
morning  ought  to  be  preached  all  over  the  world.  Undolibted- 
ly  England  and  America  were  drawing  apart,  and  unless 
something  could  be  done  to  sink  our  monetary  and  industrial 
misunderstandings  there  was  grave  danger  ahead. 

The  Clerk  said  it  was  evident  that  this  concern  had  laid 
great  hold  of  the  Meeting,  and  he  read  a  Minute  recording 
the  full  unity  of  the  Meeting  with  the  concern. 

On  Second-day  morning  three  expressions  in  the  report  will 
elicit  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  our  readers : — 

The  Clerk  reminded  Friends  of  the  postponement  of  the 
reading  of  the  minute  of  liberation  from  Philadelphia  for 


Joseph  and  Sarah  W.  Elkinton.  The  former,  he  said,  was 
still  prevented  from  attending  Yearly  Meeting,  being  laid  up 
with  knee  trouble  at  the  Devonshire  House  Hotel.  As  it  now 
seemed  unlikely  that  he  would  be  able  to  attend  the  Meeting 
he  suggested  reading  the  Minute  of  liberation.  The  Minute 
was  read. 

Sarah  W.  Elkinton,  who,  with  her  daughter,  was  present, 
expressed  her  husband's  regret  at  his  enforced  absence.  Phila- 
delphia had  peculiar  ties  with  London,  and  Friends  must  be 
united  in  order  to  attain  our  mutual  ends.  Might  our  Heaven- 
ly Father  draw  us  all  closer  and  closer  together. 

Daniel  Oliver,  fresh  from  the  bedside  of  our  dear  friend, 
conveyed  his  loving  greeting  to  the  Meeting.  He  hoped  to 
accompany  Joseph  Elkinton  to  Germany  in  the  Autumn,  if 
the  way  opened. 

Under  date  of  fourth  of  Sixth  Month  The  Friend  (London) 
concludes  the  notice  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  We  select  the 
following  from  seventeen  closely  printed  pages: — 

From  Notes  in  regard  to  the  message  brought  by  the  Con- 
ference on  Revision  of  Christian  Discipline  these  sentences 
arrest  attention: — 

Thoughtful  people,  and  particularly  those  who  are  younger, 
are  not  prepared  to  have  religious  ideas  served  out  to  them 
in  a  dogmatic  way.  They  must  hammer  out  their  own  religion 
upon  the  anvil  of  personal  experience.  To  help  them  to  do 
this  is  the  purpose  of  the  Message  to  Seekers,  and  we  are  pro- 
foundly thankful  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  able  to  accept 
the  documeht  in  general,  only  asking  the  Conference  Commit- 
tee to  make  slight  modifications  as  a  result  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing discussion. 

The  financial  difficulties  of  the  educational  situation  amongst 
English  Friends  is  further  reflected  in  these  items  :^ 

Everyone  is  agreed  that  teachers  ought  to  be  adequately 
paid,  and  that  no  teacher  can  do  his  best  work  when  hampered 
by  the  thought  of  how  he  may  eke  out  his  pittance  of  salary 
by  some  outside  or  holiday  work.  But  what  everyone  does  not 
yet  realize  is  this,— that  higher  salaries  for  teachers  mean 
higher  fees  for  parents.  Probably  not  most  Friends  have 
profited  by  the  war;  the  majority  are  amongst  those  that  have 
seen  their  so-called  "fixed  incomes"  dwindling  in  purchasing 
power  as  the  years  have  gone  on.  Hence  comes  the  suggestion 
that  the  education  of  their  children  at  Friends'  Boarding 
Schools  shall  be  made  possible  still  by  a  large  scheme  of  bur- 
saries to  be  provided  by  a  capital  fund. 

For  this  capital  fund  of  £200,000,  as  C.  1.  Evans  explained 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  an  appeal  is  about  to  be  launched  to 
meet  the  present  crisis.  Unless  the  appeal  receives  a  wide 
response,  it  is  clear  that  few  of  our  schools  will  be  able  to 
survive.  It  may  be  that  under  the  altered  conditions  in  which 
we  live,  this  will  be  the  best  solution  of  the  difficult  problem; 
but  Friends  should  face  it  with  their  eyes  open,  and  not  allow 
themselves  to  drift  without  a  policy.  Charles  J.  R.  Tipper 
urged  this  with  insistence,  in  his  able  speech  in  introducing 
the  Report  of  the  Friends'  Schools  Commission. 

Another  item  of  comment  as  to  the  general  character  of  the 
whole  meeting  is  notable: — 

It  has  been  a  memorable  Yearly  Meeting.  The  central 
thought  of  "The  Whole  Family,"  whether  overseas  or  at 
home,  has  run  like  a  golden  clew  throughout  the  gathering. 
The  thought  that  one  is  our  Father  and  all  we  are  brethren 
has  been  found  to  be  of  world-wide  application.  We  have 
realized  again,  perhaps  as  never  before,  that  we  are  members 
one  of  another.  May  we  again  see  the  Father  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ!  In  the  words  of  the  Epistle,  "  If  we  will  take 
into  our  hearts  His  love  and  His  way  of  life,  and  live  them  out 
in  our  relationships — industrial,  social,  international,  inter- 
racial— then  indeed  we  may  go  forward  in  the  courage  of 
quietness,  to  the  joyful  adventure  of  establishing  that  com- 
monwealth glorious  beyond  man's  dreams,  which  Jesus  pro- 
claimed as  the  reign  of  God  upon  earth." 

The    regular    session    proceeded    Second-day    afternoon. 
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twenty-fourth  of  Fifth  Month.  The  principal  subject  had  to 
do  with  Birthright  Membership.  The  Quarterly  Meetings 
asked  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  "consider  whether,  while  retain- 
ing for  our  young  people  the  privileges  attaching  to  birthright 
membership,  it  might  be  right  to  devise  some  way  in  which 
by  their  own  choice  and  act  they  might  ratify  their  member- 
ship." After  a  very  interesting  consideration  this  Minute  was 
adopted : — 

"We  find  much  agreement  in  the  view  that  the  present  state 
of  things  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  though  we  are  not  clear 
that  any  change  now  suggested  would  effect  an  improvement. 
We  recognize  that  some  of  our  members  are  only  members  in 
name,  and  that  this  fact  is  a  source  of  weakness  to  us.  We  wish 
to  hold  our  young  people,  and  that  the  Society  should  feel  its 
full  responsibility  for  them.  We  wish  that  no  change  should 
be  made  which  should  lessen  this  sense  of  responsibility.  We 
desire  that  all  membership  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  a 
membership  founded  upon  positive  conviction.  We  ask  the 
following  to  bring  in  the  names  of  Friends  to  a  subsequent 
sitting  of  this  Meeting  to  form  a  committee  to  consider  the 
whole  question  of  the  basis  of  membership  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  to  prepare  a  memorandum  on  the  subject  which  may  be 
sent  to  the  Quarterly  Meetings  for  their  consideration  and 
discussion.  •  The  Quarterly  Meetings  are  asked  to  report  to 
the  Committee  not  later  than  Second  Month." 

On  Third-day  morning  the  "Message  to  Seekers,"  men- 
tioned in  the  Note  quoted  above,  was  the  principal  topic. 
Several  quotations  may  disclose  the  points  invOpi^.  We 
quote  first  from  Henry  T.  Hodgkin's  opening  explanations: 

The  message  did  not  claim  to  be  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
Society,  but  as  words  addressed  to  inquirers  on  a  variety  of 
points  of  difficulty.  The  meeting  at  which  it  was  passed  was 
brought  into  a  very  large  measure  of  unity.  The  message 
would  not  fully  satisfy  Friends,  but  he  did  think  it  indicated 
how  much  more  we  were  agreed  than  divided;  showing  that 
while  we  used  different  words  we  were  really  united  in  many 
ways,  which,  in  different  expressions,  would  witness  for  us  in 
the  world.  Outlining  the  message,  the  speaker  said  it  addressed 
itself  to  the  great  question,  "  Is  there  a  religion  in  which  we 
can  have  any  trust  at  all?"  The  preface  showed  that  we 
did  not  intend  to  issue  a  fixed  creed.  Looking  at  it  as  a  "cross- 
section  in  developing  belief,"  it  was  an  endeavor  to  establish 
a  point  of  contact  with  the  inquirer,  and  to  make  a  confession 
of  the  Society's  part  in  the  difficulties  the  Church  had  made 
in  the  understanding  of  Jesus.  Special  emphasis  was  laid 
on  the  danger  of  unreality,  in  not  facing  truth  fearlessly.  That 
brought  us  to  the  question  "What  is  Truth?"  and  the  mes- 
sage tried  to  show  that  the  approach  to  truth  was  along  the 
lines  of  experience,  and  that  we  had  not  to  accept  blindly 
what  somebody  told  us  was  true,  but  that  which  commended 
itself  to  our  own  hearts  as  true.  A  religion  based  on  truth 
must  be  progressive.  But  what  did  we  mean  by  progress? — 
a  question  that  brought  us  to  the  point  that  some  criterion, 
some  standard  of  values  was  needed  by  which  to  judge  whether 
conditions  were  really  progressive.  The  document  dealt  with 
the  power  that  made  progress  possible,  deliberately  using 
expressions  that  were  not  the  most  familiar.  And  so  it  came 
to  the  essential  thought,  that  of  sin"  and  the  way  of  deliverance 
from  sin.  It  was  pointed  out  that  only  as  we  came  to  know 
the  efficacy  of  truth  in  our  own  lives  did  we  become  really 
saved — "  transformed  and  made  alive,  so  that  we  become  active 
partners  in  the  sorrows,  and  joys  of  all  men,  truly  members 
with  them  of  the  Divine  human  family."  The  message  then 
led  up  to  the  central  passage  concerning  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  calling  men  to  go  along  that  same  path 
in  which  men  may  find  Him  for  themselves.  The  truth  was 
summed  up  in  Jesus  Christ,  not  a  mere  vagueness,  but  a  verit- 
able Person.  In  the  closing  section  the  thought  was  uttered 
that  experience  of  Jesus  Christ  led  us  out  into  a  fearless 
adventure,  and  those  aspects  of  Quaker  truth  which  emphasized 
the  message  of  Christ,  the  message  'closing  with  an  appeal 
to  come  into  the  same  privilege  as  we  had  experienced  our- 


selves. Might  we  not  in  these  words  reach  some  seekers  after 
truth  who  were  without  knowledge  which  way  to  turn  in  an 
imperfect  world?  If  so,  we  might  issue  this  message  with  a 
great  sense  of  concern,  a  sense  of  unity  and  with  prayer,  and 
ourselves  go  forth  in  the  great  power  of  God. 

W.  Blair  Neatby  is  reported  in  this  brief  observation: — 
W.  Blair  Neatby  doubted  whether  the  document  could  be 
adopted  that  morning.  He  had  read  it  with  great  thankfulness, 
but  had  certain  misgivings  about  it.  He  did  not  think  it  rep- 
resented the  Christian  austerity  which  we  associated  especially 
with  the  Society  of  Friends.  There  was  something  apologetic 
in  the  tone  of  the  reference  to  the  new  birth. 

A.  Neave  Brayshaw  added  the  following: — 
A.  Neave  Brayshaw  thought  we  had  not  to  consider  whether 
the  document  would  appeal  to  everybody,  but  consider  those 
for  whom  it  was  intended.  He  agreed  that  there  was  not  in 
it  that  austerity  which  belonged  to  Christian  life,  but  desired 
that  the  message  should  go  forward  to  those  to  whom  its 
particular  phraseology  would  be  helpful. 

Finally  this  Minute  was -approved: — 

"While  prepared  broadly  to  approve  the  document  now 
presented  to  us  as  a  word  to  all  who  seek  truth,  we  refer  it  back 
to  them  that  drew  it  up  for  certain  modifications  in  the  light 
of  certain  criticisms  that  have  been  made  to-day.  We  desire 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  approve  and  issue  the  document 
after  its  revision.  We  continue  the  appointment  of  the  Con- 
ference and  its  Committees,  asking  for  a  final  report  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  1921." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


From  the  Golden  Books. 

THE  WONDER  HOUSE. 
I'm  building  me  a  wonder-house 

Apart  from  busy  ways; 
-And  there  I  mean  to  shelter  me 

In  gladness  all  my  days. 

The  fabric  is  the  love-of-friends, 

Cemented  strong  and  stout, 
With  four-square  walls  of  loyalty 

To  keep  imkindness  out. 

The  porch  is  broad,  the  threshold  wide; 

I'll  have  no  bolt  nor  bar; 
And  for  a  hospitable  sign 

-The  door  shall  stand  ajar. 

The  light  of  trust  and  sympathy 

In  every  nook  will  shine; 
And  laughing  like  a  breeze  shall  blow 

Through  all  this  house  of  mine. 

The  house  will  never  be  complete; 

But  adding  one  by  one 
The  soaring  gables  builded  firm, 

I'll  rear  it  towards  the  sun, 

Until  the  turrets  pierce  the  clouds 

And  starry  cressets  wear; 
When  angels  walk  upon  the  roof, 

And  God  comes  down  the  stair. 

— Abbib  Farwell  Brown. 


THE  QUAKERS'  WAR  RECORD. 

"The  Quaker  relief  work  in  France  has  come  to  an  end. 
With  it  ends  one  of  the  strangest  chapters  in  the  history  of 
the  war — the  story  of  a  thousand  conscientious  objectors 
who  worked  in  war-time  in  the  war  zone,  at  the  task  of  recon- 
struction, surrounded  by  soldiers  of  half-a-dozen  armies." 
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After  outlining  the  War  Victims'  work  in  France,  the  article 
continued:  "When  the  war  ended,  the  Quakers  stayed  on. 
So  deeply  had  some  of  them  grown  into  the  life  of  the  district 
of  Verdun,  where  their  work  was  concentrated  after  the 
armistice,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  home  offices  of 
the  Friends  persuaded  them  that  other  fields  had  greater  need." 
After  describing  some  of  the  service  in  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Nation  concluded:  "It  is  a  record  to  be  proud  of — not  alone 
because  of  the  number  of  houses  built,  children  fed,  or  patients 
tended,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  friendly  spirit  in  which  the 
work  has  been  done.  When  the  Quakers  asked  the  Russian 
prisoners  in  France  to  help  them,  these  men  who  had  refused 
to  work  under  French  officers  asked  first  to  see  the  Quakers' 
hands,  and  after  feeling  the  callouses  [callosities?]  agreed  to 
help.  There  is  none  of  the  bravado  of  soft-handed  charity 
in  this,  nor  the  pride  of  diplomatic  officialdom;  yet  here  is  the 
very  spirit  without  which  the  inter-class  and  inter-national 
gulfs  which  yawn  so  wide  to-day  cannot  be  bridged." — In  the 
N.  Y.  Nation  of  Fifth  Month-  i^th  and  quoted  by  The  Friend 
(London). 

HUMAN  RELATIONSHIPS. 

WooLMAN  Quotation  for  the  Month. — "While  our 
spirits  are  lively,  we  go  cheerfully  through  business;  either 
too  much  or  too  little  action  is  tiresome,  but  a  right  portion  is 
healthful  to  the  body  and  agreeable  to  our  honest  mind." 


Part  of  a  Recent  Minute  of  the  War  and  Social  Order 
Committee  of  London  Yearly  Meeting. 
"In  further  endeavoring  to  realize  the  implication  of  our 
eight  Foundations,  we  have  given  considerable  thought  to  the 
ethics  of  production.  We  believe  that  production  should 
consciously  be  directed  to  the  satisfying  of  all  the  needs  of 
mankind.  Of  these  needs  one  of  the  greatest  is  self-expression 
in  industry,  and  the  finding  of  joy  and  beauty  in  service  and 
creative  work.  This  requires  for  all  the  greatest  possible 
freedom  of  occupation." 


Minute  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  on  the  Report  of 
THE  War  and  Social  Order  Committee. 
"We  encourage  Friends  to  join  in  experiments  of  various 
kinds  which  are  reaching  out  towards  a  better  way,  and  to 
work  for  the  time  when  service  in  free  co-operation  shall  be  a 
compelling  motive  of  industry.  We  ask  the  War  and  Social 
Order  Committee  to  prepare  some  practical  proposals  to  bring 
to  next  Yearly  Meeting,  and  request  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
to  call  a  representative  Conference  early  in  192 1  to  consider 
such  proposals  before  they  are  presented  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing." 

The  following  is  part  of  a  message  delivered  by  Raymond 
Robins  in  which  he  appealed  to  American  business  men  to 
save  "American  individualistic  capitalism"  by  making  it 
"fully  American." 

"  We  must  altogether  abolish  the  commodity  view  of  labor. 
It  is  not  labor  that  is  the  commodity.  It  is  capital.  .  .  . 
Capital  is  matter,  and  must  have  the  rank  of  matter.  Labor 
is  life  and  must  outrank  capital  in  the  consideration  of  managers 
of  industry. 

"  1  want  to  read  you  a  certain  statement  of  the  comparative 
social  values  of  labor  and  capital: — 

"'Labor  is  prior  to  and  independent  of  capital.  Capital  is 
only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor 
had  not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and 
deserves  much  the  highest  consideration.' 

"  1  hope  you  agl-ee  with  this  statement.  1  hope  you  find  it 
American.  It  was  written  by  the  most  American  of  all  the 
Americans  that  have  ever  lived.  It  was  said  to  the  American 
people  by  Abraham  Lincoln  as  President  of  the  American 
people.  1  call  it  Americanism,  and  I  call  it  the  spirit  which 
must  be  added  among  us  to  American  individualistic  capitalism 
in  order  to  make  it  fully  American  and  fully  secure. 


"  You  may  ask  me.  What  would  this  spirit  do  in  practice? 
1  say  it  would  do  two  things. 

"  First,  it  would  remove  from  every  wage-earner's  home, 
by  the  regularizing  of  industry  and  by  insurance,  the  mon- 
strous terrors  of  unemployment  and  of  the  undefensible  desti- 
tution which  falls  upon  that  home  with  sickness,  old  age, 
sudden  death.  The  means  by  which  this  end  can  be  reached 
are  well  known.  What  we  lack  is  the  will.  The  spirit  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  would  give  us  the  will. 

"  In  the  second  place,  it  would  set  us  at  once  to  devising  the 
best  and  largest  free  co-operation  possible  between  the  managers 
of  industry  and  the  rank  and  file  employees  of  industry  in  the 
technical  and  social  purposes  of  industry. 

"A  labor  leader  was  walking  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railway 
station  in  New  York.    He  pointed  to  it  and  said: — 

"'The  men  who  put  the  stones  together  in  that  station  saw 
only  the  stones.  They  were  given  only  the  stones.  Some  day 
labor  will  be  given  the  plan  of  the  beauty  its  hands  are  making.' 

"That  is  the  principle.  Human  beings  have  to  know,  and 
have  to  share,  the  plan  as  well  as  the  stones  of  their  labor; 
and  to-day  we  have  to  go  one  step  beyond  the  step  which  my 
people  in  the  Southland  of  these  States  were  made  to  take  in 
1863. 

"We  thought,  we  Southerners,  and  we  thought  sincerely, 
that  cotton  could  not  be  grown  without  slave  labor.  We  knew 
the  Negro.  We  knew  you  could  not  make  the  Negro  work 
except  as  a  slave.  We  knew  all  about  it.  And  we  were  just 
exactly  one  hundred  per  cent,  wrong.  In  the  Southern  States 
to-day,  with  the  free  Negro  labor,  1  know  men  who  are  raising 
so  much  cotton  per  acre  and  making  so  much  money  per  acre 
that  an  old  ante-bellum  slave-owner  would  cry  to  see  it. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  freed  the  slaves;  and  in  the  words  1 
have  quoted  from  him,  he  prophesied  the  next  step.  He  was 
the  greatest  among  us  for  many  reasons,  but  for  none  more 
than  this,  that  he  divined  the  answer  to  a  day  he  never  saw. 

"In  that  day,  to-day,  by  enlightenment  or  by  another 
cataclysm,  we  will  take  that  next  step.  We  will  advance  the 
free  wage-earner  from  having  a  freedom  of  person  to  having 
additionally  the  freedom  of  industry.  He  is  to-day,  in  matters 
of  management,  an  industrial  outsider.  We  will  make  him  an 
insider.  We  will  give  him  a  responsible  citizenship  in  industry. 
By  voluntary  shop-organization,  by  Committees  not  of  govern- 
mental bureaucrats,  but  of  managers  and  employees  in  their 
own  work-rooms,  we  will  produce  a  free  co-operation  of  human 
beings  in  industry  not  only  for  hours  and  wages,  but  for 
problems  of  production  and  for  division  of  profit  among  in- 
vestors and  managers  and  employees  and  to  extensions  of 
service  to  the  public.     .     .     . 

"Force  relatively  to  consent,  does  not  create.  Force,  if 
continued  to  its  utmost,  is  death.  Consent,  if  continued  to 
its  utmost  is  life  almost  illimitable.  We  have  a  better  start 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world  toward  a  system  based 
on  consent.  Let  us  proceed  to  get  by  consent,  morally,  the 
going  power  which  other  countries  are  trying  to  get  by  force, 
mechanically.  Then  1  should  have  no  fear  of  the  outcome. 
Then  1  should  say  that  the  American  system  retaining  free 
leadership  and  retaining  personality — personality — and  with 
the  added  lift  in  it  of  service  to  the  public  and  of  co-operation 
with  labor,  voluntary  service  and  voluntary  co-operation, 
could  face  any  competition  in  the  world  and  emerge  not 
merely  secure,  but  triumphant,  dominant,  the  world's  model 
and  imitated  master.     May  it  be!" 


Book  for  the  Month. — "Consumer's  Co-operation," 
Albert  Sonnichsen:  Macmillan. 

"Co-operation  is  an  alternative  to  revolutionary  and 
political  Socialism,  not  an  antidote,  or  a  compromise."  So 
writes  the  author  of  this  valuable  little  book,  which  John 
Graham  Brooks  describes  in  a  Foreword  as  "Mr.  Sonnichsen's 
admirable  study"  in  which  "once  for  all  he  has  cleaned  up  his 
subject."  The  book  outlines  broadly  the  significant  events 
in  the  early  development  and  recent  growth  of  the  International 
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Co-operation  Movement,  describes  the  "remarkable  achieve- 
ment of  Consumer's  Co-operation;  the  part  it  has  played  in 
the  war  and  the  promise  it  gives  of  being  perhaps  the  most 
important  factor  in  reconstruction."  The  author  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  Co-operation  is  a  voluntary  movement.  "It  is 
based  on  the  happiness,  the  free  will,  of  the  individual.  It 
desires  to  include  no  one  it  cannot  benefit."  "  It  has  no  need 
to  appeal  to  political  action  to  establish  itself."  It  "  is  the  very 
antithesis  of  imperialism." 

From  all  of  which  one  can  see  that  there  is  much  in  Con- 
sumer's Co-operation  that  should  strongly  appeal  to  Friends. 
But  in  so  far  as  it  places  the  control  of  industry  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  consumer  is  it  not  fundamentally  wrong?  Does 
not  this  ignore  the  fact  that  man  as  creator  or  producer  is 
higher  and  more  Divine  than  man  as  consumer?  As  Browning 
puts  it; — 

"Rejoice  we  are  allied 

To  that  which  doth  provide 
And  not  partake,  effect  and  not  receive! 

A  spark  disturbs  our  clod; 

Nearer  we  hold  of  God 
Who  gives,  than  of  his  tribes  that  take,  I  must  believe." 

Or,  as  the  Master  himself  taught,  man  serving  is  greater 
than  man  being  served.  If  this  is  true  should  not  men  organized 
for  the  exercise  of  their  higher  powers  as  creators  or  producers 
or  servers  control  industry  at  least  as  much  as  men  organized 
as  consumers?     Read  the.  book  and  decide  for  yourselves. 


CHRISTIANSBURG  INSTITUTE. 

We  gladly  quote  from  a  Christiansburg  letter  as  follows : — 
"We  keep  in  touch,  as  far  as  we  may,  with  graduates  and 
former  students.      A  recent  investigation  disclosed  some  in- 
teresting facts  about  the  1 50  graduates  of  the  School.     They 
are  grouped  in  occupations  as  follows: 

Teaching 42 

Married  and  Housekeeping 27 

Personal  Service 19 

In  Business 8 

Trades  and  Semi-skilled  Labor 12 

Farming 2 

Government  Service 4 

In  the  Profession  aside  from  Teaching 13 

Attending  School  for  Advanced  Courses 9 

Died  Since  Graduation 14 

Total 150 

"  The  large  number  of  teachers— nearly  a  third  of  all  who 
graduate — indicates  where  the  School  should  put  emphasis 
in  its  training. 

"Practically  all  the  women,  who  are  married  and  house- 
keeping, live  in  homes  owned  by  themselves  or  their  husbands. 
In  every  case  they  are  better  than  the  average  among  colored 
people.  We  are  justly  proud  of  these  homes  which  have  been 
inspired  by  Christiansburg  ideals. 

"A  number  of  graduates  have  gone  to  other  schools  for  ad- 
ditional training.  Nine  were  thus  engaged  last  term.  Thirteen 
rnore  have  completed  courses  and  entered  the  ranks  of  profes- 
sional occupations.  Of  these,  two  are  Physicians,  two  are 
Pharmacists,  one  Dentist,  six  Nurses,  two  Ministers. 

"Graduates,  because  of  their  superior  training,  find  ready 
employment  in  Domestic  Service.  Many  of  the  nineteen  now 
so  engaged  are  with  friends  of  the  School  in  the  north,  whose 
reports  show  they  are  giving  satisfaction. 

E.  A.  Long,  Principal. 

In  an  address  to  a  Young  Friends'  Study  Group,  Carl  Heath's 
main  theme  was  that  service  is  not.  as  many  suppose,  merely 
domg  things  for  people,  but  rather  bringing  out  the  best  that 
is  m  them,  a  harder  but  far  higher  a.\m.~Reporied  by  Sidney  K. 
Brown. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  INTERNATIONALISM. 

Had  the  well-known  sponsor  for  the  League  of  Nations  drop- 
ped in  to  luncheon  at  the  Morrison  HoteHn  Chicago,  on  Fifth 
Month  7, 1920,  and  witnessed  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Committee  for  European  Relief  he  "would  have  believed  that 
his  hopes  had  at  last  been  realized,  not  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Geneva,  but  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  A  closer  examina- 
tion, however,  would  have  convinced  him  that  this  League, 
compared  with  his  own,  was  the  dream  of  an  impracticable 
idealist.  In  the  first  place  the  "enemy"  was  represented  in 
large,  if  not  preponderating  numbers,  and,  secondly,  there  was 
present  what  the  orator  of  the  occasion  referred  to  as  "the 
cementing  influence,"  a  group  of  Friends  under  whose  auspices 
and  by  whose  invitation  the  meeting  was  held.  These  Friends 
had  not  yet  accumulated  sufficient  years  and  experience  to  be 
particularly  cautious  regarding  the  difficulty  and  magnitude 
of  their  task.  The  current  was  running  swift  and  smooth  and 
the  passengers  were  in  fine  spirits,  why  worry  about  the  rocks 
ahead. 

In  the  crowded  dining  hall  chance  in  arranging  the  seats 
had  brought  about  some  strange  antitheses.  Here  were  Poles, 
Austrians,  Hungarians,  Germans,  Czechs — ^Americans  all, 
freshly  dipped  from  the  great  American  melting-pot,  united 
by  that  which  recognizes  no  race  nor  treaty,— hunger  not 
their  own  (which,  by  the  way,  was  not  without  its  uniting 
influence),  but  the  hunger  of  Europe,  their  common  mother, 
stricken  and  perhaps  dying. 

A  Polish  bank  president  faced  the  scarred  features  and 
close-cropped  head  of  a  typical  Prussian.  Doctors  who  had 
studied  in  Vienna  and  were  paying  the  debt  by  working  for 
her  relief,  discussed  her  need  with  the  representatives  of 
Czecho-Slovakia,  whose  bitter  hatred  had  denied  that  food 
cross  her  boundary  to  Austria. 

A  Hungarian  Jew,  owner  of  one  of  the  largest  hotels  in  the 
city,  conversed  amicably  with  a  Hungarian  Gentile, — ^the 
conversation  was  probably  not  about  pogroms.  The  leading 
lady  ex-brewer,  whose  nationality  need  hardly  be  mentioned, 
rubbed  shoulders  with  the  leading  lady  pawn-broker,  whose 
nationality  need  hardly  be  mentioned.  The  man  who  had 
led  the  forces  of  temperance  in  Illinois  sat  opposite  the  paid 
secretary  of  the  whiskey  interests.  The  national  organizer  for 
the  Near  East  Relief  looked  on  with  a  rather  puzzled  and 
disdainful  air,  while  the  National  Organizer  for  the  Serbian 
Child  Welfare  Association  did  not  hesitate  to  express  audibly 
his  doubt  as  to  whether  he  could  fit  his  committee  of  carefully 
selected  society  ladies  into  such  a  heterogeneous  collection. 

Let  Europe  fight  and  hate — her  American  children  would 
set  her  a  better  example.  Such  was  the  sentiment  of  the  meet- 
ing, created  by  that  dawning  understanding  of  each  other, 
while  seated  around  a  common  board. 

At  previous  meetings  the  relief  work  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
had  been  fully  outlined,  and  ready  assent  had  been  given  to 
the  proposition  that  the  Quakers  be  made  the  general  distribut- 
ing agents.  How  else  could  the  business  man  of  Chicago  be 
assured  that  these  hyphenates  would  not  have  an  un-American 
picnic  on  the  proceeds.  So  great  was  the  confidence  in  the 
Quakers  that  they  were  given  six  representatives  on  the  execu- 
tive committee,  while  each  of  the  other  groups  only  had  two. 
But  the  crucial  question  could  no  longer  be  postponed.  How 
were  the  funds  to  be  divided?  The  nervous  and  distracted 
representative  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee 
was  fearful  lest  the  edifice  reared  by  weeks  of  hard  work 
would  come  tumbling  down  in  a  general  scramble.  The  dol- 
lars were  imaginary  as  yet,  but  is  not  Chicago  pre-eminently 
the  city  for  dealing  in  futures? 

A  sub-committee  after  long  deliberation  had  reported  the 
recommendation  that  half  the  money  be  divided  equally  and 
the  other  half  in  proportion  to  the  preferences  designated  on 
the  contributions.  This  proposition  was  fortunately  sufficient- 
ly confusing  to  prevent  a  rapid  calculation  as  to  what  might 
be  gained  or  lost  by  it.  German  argued  against  German, 
Hungarian  against  Hungarian,  Quaker  against  Quaker,  and 
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thanks  to  the  steam-roller  methods  of  the  chairman  and  the 
persuasiveness  and  influence  of  the  mistress  of  Hull  House, 
the  proposition  went  through. 

But  leagues  like  empires  have  their  rise  and  fall.  Another 
week  rolled  around  and  another  meal  was  eaten  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  the  starving  children  of  Europe.  The 
A.  F.  S.  C.  man  began  to  feel  like  the  Arabian  Nights  fisherman 
who  had  conjured  a  Jinn  out  of  the  bottle  and  was  then  unable 
to  control  it.  That  the  organization  could  not  be  completed 
before  the  hot  Summer  months,  that  our  victims  needed  a 
rest  from  drives,  that  other  drives  were  now  on,  that  the 
largest  and  least  reliable  German  society  had  bolted  and 
flooded  the  city  with  appeals  calculated  to  confuse  our  effort 
with  theirs,  all  these  were  sufficient  to  cause  a  postponement 
of  the  "Combined  Drive"  till  Fall. 

But  the  Chicago  League  still  lives  on  the  books  of  the 
secretary  and  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  pledged  to  see  it 
through.  One  by-product  must  be  mentioned.  The  Hull 
House  delegation  on  the  Committee  had  received  an  appeal 
for  help  for  Russia  from  the  head  of  the  Russian  Church  and 
they  asked  that  Russia  be  include\i  as  one  of  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  "Joint  Drive."  But  the  Committee  thought  that  with 
three  enemy  countries  to  carry,  Bolsheviki,  cannibal  islanders, 
etc.,  were  too  much  for  an  organization  already  on  the  verge 
of  respectability.  A  separate  Cornmittee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Jane  Addams  and  working  through  Friends  was  ac- 
■  cordingly  formed  to  collect  funds  for  Russia,  and  this  Com- 
mittee is  making  such  vigorous  progress  that  the  group  which 
cast  it  out  seems  weak  by  comparison.  Can  this  success  of 
Russia  in  defying  the  more  respectable  "League"  foreshadow 
what  will  happen  in  the  world  of  nations? 

Howard  H.  Brinton. 


NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 


AN  OLD  TIME  MERCHANT'S  PHILOSOPHY. 

[We  are  indebted  to  Walter  Penn  Shipley  for  the  following. 
—Eds.] 

A  New  York  City  reader  of  the  Boston  News  Bureau  recently 
found  among  some  old  papers  in  his  possession,  as  executor 
of  his  daughter's  estate,  a  document  written  by  an  old-time 
merchant  of  that  city,  which  is  a  sermon  in  itself  to  the  people 
of  to-day. 

We  reproduce  exactly  as  written: 

New  York,  25  December,  1863. 

With  thankfulness  to  God  for  His  many  mercies  during 
my  past  life  and  in  the  exercise  of  that  faculty  which  looks 
before  and  after,  1  sketch  some  landmarks  to  guide  me  in 
business  and  in  the  walks  of  private  life.  First  honesty  and 
strict  integrity  will  increase  greatly  the  pleasure  of  whatever 
competence  or  fortune  1  may  be  blessed  with. 

With  increased  wealth,  increase  the  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments of  home,  smoothing  my  mother's  path  in  her  advancing 
years,  making  our  children's  home  a  delight  to  them  and  a 
joy  forever,  kindly  remembering  our  poorer  relatives  and 
friends  and  willing  always  (God  grant)  to  help  the  poor  and 
afflicted. 

Never  to  be  ambitious  of  great  wealth.  Keep  wishes  in  due 
bounds  and  great  wealth  is  unnecessary.  To  be  courteous  and 
kind  as  well  as  honest  in  my  business  relations. 

To  be  satisfied  with  sober  gains,  not  hoping  for  some  lucky 
hits. 

To  be  willing  to  quiet  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  business, 
and  make  room  for  the.  coming  race  of  young  merchants,  so 
that  some  young  man  may  look  upon  me  as  having  aided  him 
to  rise  in  life. 

Never  to  lose  sight  of  the  world  beyond,  to  which  this  is 
but  preparatory,  whose  riches  and  joys  abide. 

"Give  me  to  love  and  to  forgive; 
Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan, 
What  others  are  to  feel, 
And  know  myseK  a  man." 


EDITH    NEWLIN. 

A  Midweek  Meeting  in  Tokio. 

It  is  just  dusk  and  time  for  the  midweek  meeting  of  the 
Friends  in  Tokio.  We  don  a  coat,  take  our  canvas  shoe  covers 
and  go  down  the  hill  to  the  meeting-house.  No  one  is  there 
but  the  faithful  old  janitor,  but  soon  the  girls  from  the  dor- 
mitory file  in  and  take  their  places  in  the  front  seats  on  the 
women's  side.  Then  a  tall,  pale-faced  young  man  in  silk 
kimono  walks  well  forward  and  quietly  seats  himself.  An 
elder,  a  member  of  the  South  Sea  Trading  Company,  next 
comes  in,  followed  by  another  man  in  foreign  clothes,  a  tailor 
by  trade,  who  advertises  his  business  by  wearing  the  clothes 
he  makes.  He  also  is  an  elder  in  the  meeting  and  the  one  who 
sits  head  on  First-day  morning. 

The  matron  of  the  dormitory  and  a  graduate  of  the  Tokio 
Women's  University,  who  is  also  a  teacher  in  the  Friends' 
School,  slip  in  and  take  their  seats  behind  the  school  girls. 
Then  a  number  of  graduates,  two  who  are  stenographers,  one 
who  is  business  secretary  of  the  school,  one  the  head  nurse 
of  the  Akasaka  Hospital  in  her  nurse's  uniform,  and  others 
come  in. 

There  are  also  students  of  Keio  University  present,  and  a 
young  man  who  has  just  graduated,  and  now  superintendent 
of  the  First-day  School,  appears  attired  in  a  grey  business  suit, 
as  he  had  begun  work  in  one  of  the  big  banks  of  Tokio.  We 
note  there  are  a  few  strangers  in  the  little  group  also  as  we  bow 
in  reverential  silence  and  together  own  the  great  Head  of  the 
church.  The  silence  becomes  a  living  one  and  a  deep  peace 
fills  our  hearts. 

One  of  the  students  stands  and  in  a  voice  husky  with  emo- 
tion tells  us  of  his  growth  in  faith  during  the  long  anxious  weeks 
of  nursing  his  mother  through  the  influenza,  and  of  his  own 
serious  illness  caused  by  the  great  strain  he  had  gone  through 
in  sitting  up  at  night  and  trying  to  keep  up  with  his  studies 
in  the  university.  His  life  was  also  despaired  of,  but  with  joy- 
ful heart  he  tells  us  God  is  giving  back  his  health,  and  the  moth- 
er and  son  are  once  more  happy  in  having  each  other. 

The  man  from  the  South  Sea  Trading  Company  steps  for- 
ward to  the  little  table  in  front  and  reads  the  147th  Psalm, 
befitting  the  occasion,  and  as  he  sits  down  back  of  the  table  we 
all  know  that  he  takes  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
timing  the  meeting,  for  each  week  different  ones  take  turns  in 
presiding  over  this  little  mid-week  group.  It  gives  a  good  op- 
portunity to  the  earnest  young  Christian  to  take  a  part  in 
the  responsibility  and  to  help  him  feel  it  is  his  meeting  as  well 
as  that  of  the  older  Christians. 

The  nurse  then  offered  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  because 
this  young  "  Brother"  and  his  mother  who  had  been  so  long 
in  the  hospital,  were  recovering,  and  because  she,  too,  has  the 
greater  faith.  Later  in  the  meeting  she  spoke  also  and  told 
us  since  she  was  with  us  a  few  weeks  before  she  had  gone 
through  many  trials  and  she  had  thought  it  too  difficult  to 
try  to  go  on  with  the  work  she  was  doing  and  decided  to  resign. 
But  the  old  cook  in  the  hospital  had  told  her  Christ  suffered 
many  things  and  was  set  at  naught,  but  He  did  not  despair  but 
kept  on  in  His  Father's  work;  and  to-day  He  wears  a  crown. 
If  she  would  only  be  patient,  a  way  would  be  made  and  she, 
too,  would  some  day  be  worthy  of  a  crown.  With  these  words 
she  had  taken  heart  and  God  had  been  very  near  to  her. 

The  young  man  in  the  grey  suit  next  rose.  He  spoke  of  the 
sin  he  found  in  the  business  world,  and  that  through  the  week  as 
he  had  seen  the  ugliness  of  this  and  had  tramped  through  the 
deep  mud  of  the  streets  in  the  daily  rains,  he  had  poured  out 
his  heart  in  a  constant  prayer  that  he  might  rise  above  it  all 
and  that  his  soul  might  be  made  more  pure  and  that  he  might 
see  Christ  in  all  His  beauty  and  holiness. 

As  he  spoke  we  felt  the  power  of  his  message  and  one  who 
could  not  understand  the  language  was  touched  as  once  more 
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the  proof  was  given  that  God  can  reveal  Himself  to  us  though 
we  do  not  understand  the  words  in  which  His  message  is  ex- 
pressed. 

The  man  at  the  table  then  told  us  of  an  old  woman  he  once 
knew  who  for  twenty*-four  years  was  entirely  blind,  but  by  a 
simple  operation  she  had  been  made  to  see  and  in  her  joy  she 
went  to  every  one  she  saw  in  the  streets  or  in  the  public  places 
who  was  suffering  as  she  had  and  told  them  how  she  had  been 
made  to  see  and  urged  them  to  go  to  the  same  hospital  and  be 
made  well.  He  also  said  he  had  been  encouraged  by  the  ear- 
nest messages  from  those  who  had  spoken,  and  he  urged  that 
we  who  had  our  spiritual  eyes  opened  might  in  our  joy  bring 
others  to  the  great  Physician  that  they,  too,  might  be  turned 
from  darkness  to  the  Light  of  Christ. 

Prayers  were  offered  and  the  meeting  closed  in  the  still  hush 
of  the  presence  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  and  foreigners  and 
Japanese  mingled  together  quietly  exchanging  greetings;  then 
we  passed  out  into  the  night  to  seek  our  homes. 


THE  C.  O.'S  GUARANTEE  BOND. 

1  have  just  heard  of  a  curious  case  of  the  trials  and  triumphs 
of  a  conscientious  objector.  One  of  these  men  who  had  served 
some  time  in  prison  applied  for  employment  with  a  certain 
firm.  The  manager,  knowing  his  past,  was  perfectly  willing 
to  accept  him,  but  told  the  applicant  that  there  was  a  rule, 
due  to  a  clause  in  his  burglary  policy,  that  all  employees  must 
take  out  a  fidelity  guarantee  bond.  The  application  was 
forthwith  sent  in  to  one  of  our  largest  companies,  who  promptly 
stated  that  as  the  man  to  be  insured  had  been  a  C.  O.,  they 
could  not  issue  the  policy. 

Subsequently,  however,  the  matter  was  referred  to  another 
company  where  a  broader  spirit  was  in  evidence.  If,  they 
said,  the  only  point  of  objection  were  the  fact  that  the  ap- 
plicant had  refused  to  render  military  service  and  had  been 
imprisoned  for  his  convictions  then  they  thought  this  very 
fact  improved  the  risk.— From  Manchester  Guardian,  Sixth 
Month  I,  IQ20. 

BOOK  REVIEW. 

"A  Service  of  Love  in  War  Time,"*  by  Rufus  M.  Jones- 
This  is  the  fifth  volume  in  the  Pennsbury  Series.  The  author 
in  his  Introduction  says,  "1  should  not  have  written  it,  cer- 
tainly not  at  this  time,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  irresistible 
appeal  of  Isaac  Sharpless,  late  President  of  Haverford  College, 
who  laid  the  task  upon  me  with  an  urgency  1  could  not  with- 
stand." The  book  is  dedicated  as  follows:  "To  the  memory  of 
Isaac  Sharpless,  one  of  the  truest,  best  and  most  beloved  men 
I  have  ever  known,  who,  though  gone  into  the  unseen,  has 
left  a  luminous  trail  of  light  behind  him,  this  book  is  affec- 
tionately dedicated." 

Isaac  Sharpless  alluded  more  than  once  in  public  discourses 
to  what  he  called  the  three  outstanding  periods  in  Quaker 
history,  wherein  Friends  had  touched  upon  world  problems 
and  had  made  an  impress  upon  them.  He  chose  to  call  these 
the  "Great  Experiment"  of  William  Penn  in  founding  the 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the  struggle  to  abolish  slavery 
and  the  present  epoch  which  Rufus  Jones  has  been  happy  in 
calling  "A  Service  of  Love  in  War  Time." 

We  have  a  right  to  expect  that  this  story  will  receive  a  wide 
reading.  Friends  will  read  it  because  they  have  been  and  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  work  which  had  its  beginning  during 
the  first  days  of  the  war,  when  English  Friends  issued  a  mes- 
sage " To  iVlen  and  Women  of  Goodwill  in  the  British  Empire;" 
it  embraces  the  time  when  American  young  men  and  women 
joined  the  unit  in  France  and  includes  a  full  and  graphic 
description  of  their  work  there.  We  of  the  States  feel  a  deep 
personal  interest  in  scores  of  young  men  and  women  who  gave 
up  gladly  whatever  was  occupying  their  time  and  went  for  a 
year  or  longer  to  do  rescue  work  in  France.    Others  who  know 

*For  sale  with  others  of  the  Series  or  separately  at  Friends'  Book  Store, 
302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


little  of  Friends  will  read  the  story  because  they  have  been 
attracted  by  the  consistent  carrying  out  of  a  testimony  based 
on  lofty  principles,  such  as  history  scarcely  parallels. 

In  the  Introduction  the  author  says:  "There  will  be  tens  of 
thousands  of  books  written  discussing  the  causes  of  the  Great 
War,  telling  the  story  of  mobilization,  describing  in  detail  the 
movements  of  armies,  and  navies  and  air  fleets,  drawing  the 
portraits  and  characteristics  of  the  great  actors,  and  recounting 
the  harrowing  story  of  trench  life.  It  cannot  be  out  of  place 
to  add  to  this  vast  literature  one  small  volume  which  will  tell 
in  brief  compass  the  story  of  the  Mission  of  love  and  service, 
which  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  maintained  and  car- 
ried through  during  the  critical  years  of  the  war  and  afterwards. 
It  will  prove  to  be,  the  writer  believes,  far  more  than  a  narra- 
tive of  individual  service  and  suffering;  far  more,  too,  than  an 
apology  for  the  ancient  historical  position  of  the  Quakers. 

"  It  will,  perhaps,  turn  out  to  be  a  contribution  of  some  sig- 
nificance toward  the  discovery  of  a  better  way  of  dealing  with 
acute  international  situations,  and  it  may  possibly  make  the 
work  of  mere  peace-makers  seem  worthy  of  the  gratitude  of 
men." 

If  the  volume  shows  marks  of  haste  in  its  preparation  it 
should  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  written  as  a  history  so 
much  as  a  narrative  of  this  Quaker  contribution;  the  fact 
that  the  author  has  made  a  free  use  of  the  names  of  those  who 
participated  in  the  work  adds  to  its  interest,  also  that  he  al- 
lows the  boys'  home  letters  to  tell  the  stories  of  adventure 
enhances  the  interest  we  shall  feel  in  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  author  has  a  definite  plan 
in  mind  in  presenting  each  chapter  and  this  plan  has  been 
adhered  to.  Aside  from  the  narrative  part  of  the  story  many 
opportunities  present  to  offer  rich  thoughts  that  stand  by  one 
after  the  book  has  been  closed  and  laid  upon  the  shelf.  Refer- 
ring to  interviews  with  officials  at  Washington,  Rufus  Jones 
says:  "Again  and  again  I  was  told  by  them,  'You  are  doing 
what  you  ought  to  do.  We  need  to  have  in  the  world,  especial- 
ly now,  some  people  who  believe  in  the  conquering  power  of ' 
love  and  who  express  in  deeds  the  conviction  that  Christ's 
Kingdom  of  God  is  something  more  than  a  dream  or  an 
illusion  to  be  surrendered  at  every  hard  pinch.  Some  day  we 
shall  all  be  glad  that  you  stood  out,  held  on  and  would  not 
yield  to  the  mighty  appeal  of  the  hour.' " 

The  volume  is  replete  with  statements,  of  which  the  fore- 
going may  stand  as  a  sample;  these  are  a  valuable  addition  to 
Quaker  literature,  and  like  others  that  come  from  the  same  pen 
leave  us  all  the  richer  that  the  story  has  been  told  in  the  way 
the  author  has  chosen  for  it. 

D.  H.  F. 
^  I  ^ 
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Heartfelt  letters  of  appreciation  of  the  child  feeding 
operations  (which  has  been  carried  on  in  Germany  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  as  a  result  of  contributions  sent  in  through 
the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee)  are  now  coming 
into  the  Central  Office  in  Berlin.  Some  are  from  high  dig- 
nitaries in  official  and  church  life  and  others  are  from  the 
children  themselves. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Dresden,  Franz  Loebman, 
writes  as  follows  in  his  own  hand: — 

Dresden,  May  6,  1920. 
Inspired  by  a  noble  purpose,  you  have  undertaken  the  long 
journey  across  the  ocean,  in  order  to  give  to  the  starving  chil- 
dren of  Central  Europe,  and  especially  of  Saxony,  food  and 
clothing. 

For  this  noble-heartedness  1,  as  Bishop  of  my  Catholics  in 
Saxony,  express  to  you  and  to  all  benefactors  in  America,  my 
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deepest  gratitude,  and  wish  you  for  this  work  of  mercy  the 
reward  of  God,  who  says:  "Whosoever  shall  give  you  a  cup  of 
water  to  drink  in  my  name,  because  ye  belong  to  Christ,  verily 
1  say  unto  you,  he  shall  not  lose  his  reward." 

1  heartily  regret  that  1  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press to  you  personally  my  heartfelt  gratitude. 

The  Director  of  the  Children  Welfare  Centre  in  Frankfurt- 
am-Main  gratefully  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  104  bottles 
of  cod  liver  oil: — 

"Examination  has  shown  how  very  necessary  such  cures 
are  now.  It  has  shown  a  very  sad  picture  of  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  children  and  you  can  rest  assured  that  the  resources 
distributed  to  them  will  bear  good  fruit.  There  are  many  of 
our  other  children  in  the  same  or  similar  condition,  whom  we 
would  like  to  help  if  we  had  further  means." 

Another  from  Bremen  is  signed  by  Wilma  Wilke,  in  the 
names  of  all  children  of  the  Rembert  School,  who  have  received 
your  milk. — 

"  You  have  sent  us  such  good  milk,  which  we  relished  very 
much.    We  thank  you  heartily  for  this  and  send  you  greetings." 

Another  letter  is  addressed  to  the  "Society  of  Friends,  so- 
called  Quakers,  Philadelphia  near  New  York,  U.  S.  A.,"  and 
is  signed  by  Frau  Gutbrecht  with  children. — 

"We  are  poor  people,  we  have  nine  children,  of  whom  three 
are  supplied  with  food  from  you  in  their  school. 

"We  beg  to  give  you  our  deepest  thanks  for  your  kindness. 
God  bless  you  forever.  You  come  to  us  with  love,  for  your 
acting  is  a  proof  of  it. 

"Our  poor  people  suffer  very  much,  partly  by  the  French, 
partly  by  their  own  country-men,  for  a  number  of  rascals  is 
going  to  ruin  our  existence.  A  good  many  men,  women  and 
children  are  already  subject  to  consumption,  therefore,  every 
good  German  feels  the  greatest  esteem  for  your  work  of  true 
charity  and  humanity.  Are  we  not  brethren  and  sisters  al- 
together.    We  have  full  faith  in  the  power  of  love!" 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  children  of  one  of  the  public  schools 
in  Hamburg  written  in  English: — 

"  By  your  kindness  we  have  the  best  meal  every  day,  and 
therefore  we  thank  you  in  heart.  You  will  strengthen  our 
health,  which  has  suffered  from  want  of  victuals,  a  consequence 
of  the  long  war.  A  doctor  has  examined  our  body  and  fifty 
of  the  weakest  children  dine.  When  we  hear  the  wagon  bring- 
ing the  meal  we  run  with  our  bowls  into  the  dining-room.  A 
teacher  gives  out  the  portions  and  the  fine,  white  bread.  We 
ea.t  with  great  appetite,  it  tastes  too  well.  When  we  are  eating, 
it  is  quite  still  in  the  room,  everyone  puts  the  spoon  to  his 
mouth,  nobody  is  talking.  We  soon  shall  be  weighed  that  it 
may  be  fixed  how  much  stronger  we  have  grown.  Boys  and 
girls  eat  together  from  the  eighth  to  the  first  class.  At  school 
we  are  instructed  in  English  and  perhaps  you  are  glad  that 
we  try  to  express  our  thanks  in  English.  We  cannot  repay 
your  kindness  but  God  bless  you  and  yours  and  all  those  who 
do  us  so  much  good.  Our  teacher  says:  Charity  is  better  than 
politics. 

"With  kind  regards  of  all  thankful  children. 

"In  the  name  of  the  boys: — Otto  Nickels. 

"In  the  name  of  the  girls: — Elsa  Plantener." 


Child-feeding  in  Europe. 
One  week  ago  we  announced  that  on  Eighth  Month  ist  the 
Allied  Relief  Administration  would  cease  to  function  and  the 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee  would  take  complete 
charge  of  child-feeding  in  Europe.  At  a  conference  held  in 
New  York  City  on  Sixth  Month  26th,  the  Service  Committee 
were  informed  that  the  Allied  Relief  Administration,  of  which 
Herbert  Hoover  is  Chairman,  has  decided  to  continue  its  work 
in  Europe,  and  therefore,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the 
Service  Committee  to  take  over  the  work  in  the  two  other 
countries.  Herbert  Hoover,  however,  urged  the  Service  Com- 
mittee to  continue  its  child-feeding  program  in  Germany,  and 
ofTered  to  help  in  any  way  he  could. 


The  reason  for  the  change  of  plans  can  be  summarized  as 
follows: — 

The  need  in  Europe  will  be  as  great,  if  not  greater,  during 
the  coming  Winter  than  it  has  been  during  the  past  Winter. 
Up  until  the  present  time  it  has  not  been  possible  to  say  just 
how  much  relief  this  year's  crops  would  bring.  Now  it  is 
known  that  they  will  not  add  very  much  to  the  food  supply  of 
Europe. 

Herbert  Hoover  has  decided  to  continue  his  warehouse- 
plan  and  sell  ten-dollar  food-drafts  to  any  who  want  to  pur- 
chase for  their  friends  or  relatives  in  the  Central  Empires  or 
Poland.  This  means  that  he  will  keep  a  strong  personnel  on 
the  field,  and  this  same  personnel  can  handle  the  feeding  as 
well  as  the  warehouse  work. 

He  will  continue  to  support  the  work  of  the  Friends  in  Ger- 
many, and  will  aid  in  soliciting  money  from  the  American 
public  as  well  as  in  handling  shipments  to  European  ports. 

The  last  report  from  Germany  reads:  "Feeding  615,000 
children  in  87  cities  through  3,289  feeding  centres."  Each 
meal  costs  five  cents.  The  Service  Committee  plans  to  feed 
on  the  average  500,000  children  each  day  between  now  and 
Sixth  Month  i,  1921.  We  ask  all  Friends  to  share  their 
abundance  with  those  who  have  nothing. 

Child  Relief  in  Vienna. 

One  of  the  interesting  forms  of  relief  work  is  that  being  car- 
ried on  in  an  astonishing  degree  in  some  of  the  congested  parts 
of  Europe,  it  is  the  sending  of  train-loads  of  children  to  other 
countries  so  as  to  relieve  the  food  shortage  at  home. 

Up  to  Sixth  Month  ist,  93,000  children  had  left  Vienna 
for  a  stay  in  foreign  countries  ranging  from  three  months  to  a 
year.  On  invitation  they  were  sent  as  guests  into  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway.  Recently 
arrangements  were  made  to  send  some  of  them  into  France. 

One  colony  was  established  in  Italy  near  Turin,  fostered 
by  a  group  of  socialists,  who  were  working  for  better  relation- 
ship between  Italy  and  Austria.  Here  orphans  of  Italian  war 
army  officers,  and  Austrian  and  German  children  were  found 
to  be  happily  living  and  playing  together  in  a  way  that  dem- 
onstrated that  the  coming  generation  would  have  little  of  their 
forefathers'  antagonistic  spirit. 

In  Fifth  Month  the  first  train-load  of  500  children  left 
Vienna  for  England  for  a  year's  stay.  These  were  especially 
selected  children,  undernourished  but  physically  sound,  so 
as  not  to  be  too  great  a  burden  on  their  hosts  in  England. 
The  Quaker  Mission  in  Vienna  helped  to  select  these  children 
jointly  with  the  Dutch  Committee  who  were  responsible  for 
this  transportation.  An  English  Committee  was  responsible 
after  they  arrived  at  London  and  found  places  for  them  mostly 
in  private  homes.  There  they  will  be  clothed,  educated  and, 
best  of  all,  properly  fed.  The  children  are  mostly  from  the 
middle-class  families  where  the  suffering  seems  to  be  the  great- 
est, although  all  classes  were  represented.  Only  a  small  pro- 
portion were  actually  orphans,  for  children  of  large  families 
are  as  badly  ofl^  as  those  without  families  at  all.  Dr.  Taylor 
Thom,  who  watched  their  departure,  told  that  while  there 
were  some  tears  on  part  of  both  children  and  parents  on  the 
expectation  of  the  long  separation  from  home,  most  of  them 
were  only  too  glad  to  go  in  prospect  of  getting  enough  to  eat. 

Changes  in  Personnel. 

Returned — Ito  A.  Van  Giesen,  Wichita,  Kansas,  from  France. 
His  last  duty  was  to  escort  a  truck-load  of  office  records  from 
Paris  to  the  London  office. 

Ashton  R.  Tatnall,  Redlands,  Cal.,  also  of  the  French  Unit. 
He  helped  with  the  transportation  of  the  trucks  and  remaining 
relief  material  to  Vienaa. 

Ronald  Hotson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  the  French  Unit 
who  traveled  through  Germany  distributing  the  money  earned 
in  France  by  German  prisoners. 

W.  Taylor  Thom,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington, 
D.  C,  from  Vienna. 
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Sailing— Howard  H.  Brinton,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Sixth 
Month  26th,  on  the  S.  S.  Noordam.  He  will  join  the  German 
Unit. 

Alfred  G.  Scattergood,  who  has  been  head  of  the  child  feed- 
ing work  in  Germany,  returned  home  Sixth  Month  25th,  on 
the  Adriaiic.  After  a  vacation  and  a  number  of  consultations 
with  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee,  he  will  return 
to  Germany  the  middle  of  Seventh  Month  to  again  assume 
charge  of  the  German  relief  work. 


Shipments  received  week  ending  Sixth  Month  26,  1920 — 
eight  packages  in  all;  one  German  Relief;  three  Mennonites. 

Total  amount  subscribed  for  the  work  during  the  week 
ending  Sixth  Month  26th— 117,695.77. 


RUSSIAN  MENNONITES. 

[The  following  article  is  taken  from  a  monthly  paper  entitled 
The  Friend  of  Russia.  It  is  published  at  the  mission,  1.820 
Spring  Garden  Street.  Not  a  few  Friends  are  interested  in 
that  valuable  work. — Eds.] 

Orie  O.  Miller  in  a  report  to  the  Gospel  Herald  tells  of  meeting 
some  Russian  Mennonites  in  Switzerland,  and  the  first-hand 
information  he  brings  may  help  us  to  a  better  appreciation 
of  the  condition  among  the  Mennonites  in  Russia: 

"One  of  the  interesting  events  of  the  trip  home  was  a  chance 
meeting  with  three  Russian  Mennonite  brethren  which  we 
had  at  Basel,  Switzerland.  This  occurred  at  the  home  of  the 
Mennonite  bishop  at  Basel,  Samuel  Nussbaumer.  Around 
the  dinner  table  that  day  were  two  Mennonite  preachers  from 
Switzerland,  the  three  Russians,  Bro.  Graber  and  myself. 
The  three  Russian  brethren  are  representatives  from  the  con- 
ference in  their  country  to  visit  the  Mennonite  communities 
in  other  countries,  with  a  view  of  finding  a  new  home  for  Men- 
nonites now  in  Russia.  While  our  people  in  that  country  have 
passed  through  various  persecutions  during  the  past  few 
hundre'd  years,  on  the  whole  we  have  known  them  as  very 
prosperous  and  contented.  Their  largest  colonies  lie,  however, 
in  the  section  that  has  been  repeatedly  fought  over  in  the  past 
eighteen  months  by  Bolshevists  and  Nationalists,  and  again 
they  have  been  the  prey  of  brigands  that  exist  in  every  country 
that  sufl'ers  from  an  almost  continual  warfare.  The  story  they 
tell  of  the  present  condition  of  our  own  people  there  is  a  sad 
and  pitiful  one.  Not  only  have  large  numbers  of  their  people 
been  killed,  but  the  rest  have  been  repeatedly  and  systemati- 
cally robbed.  While  they  still  have  sufficient  food  at  least  for 
some  time  to  come,  they  are  short  of  farming  implements, 
have  no  live  stock,  and  are  short  of  clothing  materials.  Their 
condition  has  probably  been  worse  than  many  of  the  sur^ 
rounding  peoples  because  of  their  former  prosperity,  and  be- 
cause of  their  German  tendencies.  Russia  at  her  best,  after 
being  cut  ofl"  from  the  outside  world,  must  be  in  a  sad  state. 
It  seems  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  our  own  relief  com- 
mission in  the  contemplated  mission  to  Russia  will  keep  the 
needs  of  our  own  brethren  in  mind  as  well  as  those  of  the  other 
unfortunates."— r/;e  Mennonite. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Raynek  W.  Kelsey,  of  Haverford,  a  delegate  to  the  Friends'  Peace 
Conference  in  London,  is  accompanying  Susie  Meet,  a  young  Indian 
Friend;  arrangements  are  in  the  making  for  her  to  appear  in  the  ancient 
Indian  costume  before  gatherings  of  Friends  in  various  parts  of  England. 

Meeting  of  London  Conference  Delegates. — For  nearly  four  hours 
on  Third-day,  the  22nd,  the  delegates  assembled  at  20  S.  Twelfth  Street, 
discussed  pro  and  con  the  features  of  the  "Frame  of  Government  for  the 
League  of  Nations,"  submitted  by  a  committee  of  six.  After  revision  it 
will  go  to  the  London  Conference  for  further  discussion  and  out  of  it, 
is  hoped,  mil  come  a  document  of  which  Friends  can  say,  "This  is  what 
Christianity  means  when  applied  to  modern  international  affairs." 

Several  changes  were  made  by  the  meeting.  The  basis  of  representa- 
tion on  the  International  Assembly  was  made  dependent  on  a  sliding  scale 


as  follows: — one  delegate  for  the  first  three  million  population,  one  for 
the  next  five  miUion,  one  for  the  next,  ten  milUon,  one  for  the  next  fifteen 
million  and  so  on.  Such  a  scheme  prevents  the  domination  of  the  as- 
sembly by  very  large  nations  such  as  China,  and  removes  the  need  for 
an  upper  house  hke  the  U.  S.  Senate.  The  question  of  free  trade  brought 
much  debate.  Many  felt  it  to  be  a  moral  issue  so  closely  affecting  the  peace 
of  the  world  that  a  Christian  League  should  provide  for  its  ultimate 
adoption;  others  thought  not.  It  was  agreed  that  free-trade  sentiment 
had  not  progressed  in  our  Society  (in  America  at  least)  to  a  point  where 
it  can  be  called  a  "Corporate  testimony"  and  the  measure  was  stricken 
out.  Provision  for  an  economic  boycott  of  recalcitrant  nations  was  also 
eliminated.  It  was  felt  that  the  boycott  can  be  as  deadly  and  un-Christian 
as  armed  conflict. 

All  through  the  delegates'  meetings  the  feelmg  has  grown  that  no 
material  consideration  must  be  allowed  to  outweigh  the  spiritual  side  of 
the  conference.  The  next  meeting  will  therefore  be  largely  devotional  in 
character,  looking  for  guidance  to  Him  in  whose  name  the  London  Con- 
ference is  called  together. 

There  has  been  received  by  the  Correspondent  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  within  the  past  few  days,  a  letter  from  the  iufant  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends  in  Germany — for  Stuttgart,  Wtirttemberg,  etc.,  which  was 
held  early  last  month. 

We  are  not  at  liberty  to  print  the  letter  in  advance  of  its  being  pre- 
sented to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  but  are  abusing  no  confidence  in  making 
the  foregoing  statement. 

The  letter  alludes  to  the  strength  afforded  by  the  Gospel  visit  of  two 
of  our  members  and  expresses  the  hope  that  they  may  remain  yet  longer 
among  them. 

RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  speoified,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  have  been  received  from  each 
person,  paying  for  Vol.  94. 

John  B.  Garrett,  Richard  S.  Dewees,  H.  Randolph,  Ethel  L.  J.  Wright, 
John  E.  Lippincott,  John  H.  Lippincott,  Emma  Cope,  Sabilla  S.  Parvin, 
Esther  L.  Heston,  EUzabeth  W.  Warner,  Robert  L.  Pyle,  Jr.,  Clement 
E.  Allen,  S.  Morris  Jones,  Sarah  D.  Hoopes,  Sallie  T.  Hoopes,  Cath.  E. 
Rhoads,  Fredk.  V.  Hetzel,  L.  C.  Wood,  Joshua  Sharpless,  Susan  G. 
Shipley,  A.  G.  Scattergood,  Edward  A.  Pennock,  Charles  H.  Moon, 
Charles  E.  Ecroyd,  Herbert  C.  Barker,  Rachel  Brown,  Ellen  Bromley, 
A.  C.  and  S.  Letchworth,  Benjamin  Sharpless,  Rebecca  N.  Taylor,  Wm. 
Schwendeman,  John  E.  Carter,  W.  Atherton  Haines,  George  B.  Allen, 
Mary  S.  Allen,  Henry  Hall,  Susanna  Kite,  H.  Russell  Worthington,  Mary 
W.  Stokes,  Margaret  H.  Whitall,  J.  H.  Scattergood,  Comly  B.  Shoemaker, 
Comly  B.  Shoemaker,  2nd,  Elizabeth  R.  Cohen,  Ethel  Leberman,  Hen- 
rietta Shamberg,  Franklin  G.  Swavely,  Joseph  Rhoads,  Margaret  B. 
Wiggins,  Henry  B.  Abbott,  Wm.  H.  Gibbons,  Minnie  Bassett,  all  of 
Pennsylvania;  Joseph  J.  Pharo,  Chas.  A.  Lippincott,  Hannah  C.  Reeve, 
Anna  T.  Goodwin,  Cleayton  Wistar,  Hannah  H.  Stokes,  Beulah  M. 
Rhoads,  John  R.  Hendrickson,  Edward  S.  Harmer,  Henrietta  L.  Exton, 
John  B.  Comfort,  Lillian  Wills,  Edward  S.  Wood,  Sarah  S.  Carter,  Rebecca 
H.  Roberts,  S.  Harvey  Wilkins,  Deborah  B.  Wilkins,  Charles  Wright, 
Sue  W.  Pharo,  Emma  Cadbury,  Edward  L.  Richie,  John  E.  Forsythe, 
all  of  New  Jersey;  Margaret  I.  Heaton ,  Henry  L.  Hunter,  Mary  S.  Kimber, 
all  of  New  York;  Edith  A.  Roberts,  Sarah  M.  Barnard,  Willard  H.  Sperry, 
Henry  H.  Perry,  all  of  Massachusetts;  Anna  H.  Chace,  Lois  A.  Greene, 
both  of  Rhode  Island;  Richard  Haworth,  Wm.  L.  Cope,  George  G.  Me- 
grail,  Joseph  Hall,  R.  H.  Plummer,  Barclay  Penrose,  Phebe  E.  Heston, 
John  Weltz,  H.  H.  Lamborn,  Sarah  E.  Galloway,  J.  Arthur  HoUoway, 
all  of  Ohio;  Arthur  H.  Wilkins,  Delaware;  Edward  Randolph,  Virginia; 
Joseph  P.  HaU,  North  Carolina;  Ambrose  B.  Clark,  West  Virginia; 
Edwin  C.  Rockwell,  Wm.  B.  Stanley,  both  of  Alabama;  Alfred  F.  Satterth- 
waite,  Missouri;  Elizabeth  W.  R.  Gage,  Kansas;  O.  E.  Stakland,  O.  C. 
Stangeland,  Edith  R.  Peckham,  Ehsha  J.  Bye,  Daniel  J.  Peckham,  James 
E.  Gooden,  all  of  Iowa;  Albert  L.  Baily,  Jr.,  Illinois;  Joseph  B.  Bettles, 
Indiana;  CorneHus  Jansen,  Emilie  F.  Metzler,  Helen  S.  Matteson,  Walter 
E.  Vail,  all  of  CaKfornia;  D.  C.  Henderson,  Jessie  P.  West,  both  of  Min- 
nesota; Dr.  Marian  O'Harrow,  North  Dakota;  Joshua  W.  Smith,  Colora- 
do; John  E.  Southall,  Albert  B.  Bayes,  both  of  England;  WiUiam  Pitt, 
India;  Thos.  S.  Shearman,  Canada;  J.  Wistar  Worthington,  Honolulu, 
T.H. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's    Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Stbbet,  Fhila.,  Pa. 
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FIRE 


There  is  a  great  and  growing 
demand  for  Baled  Waste  Paper. 
A  child  can  operate. 
GARRETT'S 
Household  Baler 


$18.00 


Complete,  including  wire. 

SYLVESTER  S.  GARRETT 

All  Kinds  of  Paper  and  Twine 
259  S.  THIRD  ST.,         PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


R.  C  Balliniei 


Erneil  R.  TiroaD        John  A.  StriHoD 
TELEPHONES 
I  17-81     -     -    C«;il0De— Rue  t37 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  inii  BUILDERS 
tISN. 


F.W.  HOFFMAN  &  COMPANY 


Brushes,  Brooms,  Janitors'  Supplies 

35-37  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET 

WE  SPECIAUZE  TO  INSTITUTIONS,  SCHOOLS,  ETC 


REeiDENCB:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 

260  South  Tenth  Street 
philadelphia 

Bell  'Pbond— Filbert  2666. 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


PAPER  HA.NGIIMG 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Succusor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

MS  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.         -       PHILADELPHIA 

Ogia  Htart  mtll  10  JO  A.M.       Or  mfau  Unu  t«  tppiMmml 
EiUblUh*d  IB  IMS.    B«U  TboM,  Foplu  UT 


NA/M.    H.    PILE'S    SONS 

BOOK  AND  JOB   PRINTING 
A22  WALNUT  ST.,   PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 

»P«CIAL    ATTHNTION     GIV«N     TO    TM« 
PRINTINO  OF  BOOKS  AND    CATAhBa* 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL ) 


SURPLUS 


'"»     $10,000,000 


Acts  as  Elxecutor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS.  President. 


UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Sfialal  AtlmUon  Gum  to  Ftmerab 

In  and  Out  of  lie  City.    Abo  Chaptl 

Aceommodatiom  Sot  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone  :  Established  1880 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1920 

A.  C.&S.H.  Letchworth 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21.t  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

'Pbon«,  Spruce  3032 


Friends'  Book  Store 

302  Arch  Street      ::      PtiUadelphia 

Following  are  a  few  recently  ordered  bool^s  from 
England  which  Will  be  supplied  when  receited. 

The  Peace  Treaty  and  Economic  Chaos 

of  Europe — Angell. |i.oo 

The  Story  of  Quakerism — Illustrated — 
Emmott. 

Evolution   and  Empire — J.  W.  Graham 

The  True  Way  of  Ud^—Edw.  GnM. . . 

A  Handbook  of  Modern  European  His- 
tory—A/all6y 

The  Time  of  Her  Life 

1920  Swarthmore  Lecture 

Quakerism  and  the  Future  of  Church  Work 

The  Remnant— /P.  M.  Jmies 

The  Word  Made  Flesh— F.  Grubb 

The  Message  of  Jesus—  W.  B.  Neatby. . . 

Lay  Religion—//:  T.  Hodgkin 

The  Faith  of  a  Quaker 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Provides    comfortable    accommodations   for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMBUA  D.  FRATHERSTONI.  Ustroa. 
Fbob»-Uambi  isn. 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Easiest  Writing 

Best  Wearing 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Caniden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


GOLDEN  MEMORIES 

By  Antxa  Yarnall 

A  BOOK  OF  SIMPLE  VERSE 

Cloth,  $1.25.  -  Leather,  $2.50 

Now  on  Sale  by 

ANNA  YARNALL,  1729  Arch  St.,  Phila. 

Also  at 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL,  140  N.  16lh  St.,  Phila. 
FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  304  Arch  St.,  PhUa. 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  SOCIAL  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  good  place  to  prepare  for  "Home  Service" 

Fall  Term  begins  Tenth  Month  6th 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ^  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:-  -:-  Oriental 

ALL    WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"Durable  as  Iron" 

HARDWICK  65  MAGEE  COo 
1220  Market  Street 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Elastem  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready, to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


HARVEY  T.  WEBER 
Merchant  Tailor 

1227  WALNUT  STREET  (Second  Floor) 

The  Trade  of  FHmdm  Specially  SoUcUeJ 
PHONE,  WALNUT  4615 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 
S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friendi'  Fimerali 
Ball  'Phena  ii  Sprue*  lS4t 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 

BANKERS 


HIGH  GRADE  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE    INVESTMENT 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


IIES    SOLICITED 


WHAT  IS  LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR? 

To  protect  a  family  against  death  ? 

Yes;  but  it  can  also  protect  against  the 
vicissitudes  of  life. 

Our  endov»rment  policy,  payable  at  55,  in- 
sures you  and  your  family  against  loss  of 
income  at  that  age.  It  also  protects  against 
your  death,  if  you  die  before  then. 

Shall  we  tell  you  about  this  personally  ? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

nf ember  of  Federal  Reserve  Syatem 


H.  F.  Bruner 


D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND   YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

rELEPHONESrJle^^V' 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 


259  S.  Fourth  St.,     Philadelphia 


The  Friend 

As  an  advertising  medium  for  "wants", 
for  real  estate,  and  for  the  sale  of  products 
from  producer  to  consumer,  the  pages  of 
"The  Friend"  have  an  established  reputation. 
Even  the  large  "ads"  of  manufacturing  firms 
are  reported  to  us  as  "paying".  The  price 
is  56  cents  an  inch.  Copy  should  be  in  hand 
by  9  A.  M.,  Second-day. 

Address  207  Walnut  Place. 

Philadelphia. 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  SattertbwaiU 

U  N.  Stockton  St., 

TUHTOH.  SI.  Jl. 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friendt 

Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

!■  situated,  planned  and  managed  to  give  comfort,  health   and 

enjoyment  to  its  guests. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON.  Owners 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK    PLACE 
ATLANTIC   CITY,  N.  J/ 

A  Family  Hmuc  o/  EalahUikti  Repulatlm. 
Year. 

NATHAN  L.JONES. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

630  Gheitnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


DESIRABLE  APARTMENT,  furnished  for  housekeep- 
ing.     Also,    single   rooms   under  Friendly  manage- 
ment; Chestnut  Street,  near  Thirty-sirth  Street,  Phila. 
Telephone,  Baring  S403.  E.  B.  Binns, 

4230  Chestnut  St  ,  Phila.,  Pa. 


TT7ANTED — Woman   capable   of  taking  occasional  re- 
'»      sponsibility  in  care  of  children  and  to  help  with 
general  housework  and  cooking,   in  suburbs.     Pay  com- 
mensurate with  work.    Address  D,  office  of  The  FSiend, 
207  Walnut  Place 


■nrANTED— Mother's  Helper  to  aid  in  a  family  of  small 


children.    Address  W.  M 


of  The  Fkie 
207  Walnut  Place 

Phila.,  Pa. 


WANTED— Two  farmerettes  to  help  on  truck  farm  ; 
'»  set  plants,  wheel  hoe,  etc.;  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Months  ;  no  rowdies  or  undesirables  on  the  place. 

Apply  to  Robert  P.  Lovett, 

Fallsington,  Pa. 
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I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  a  man's  religion  if  his  dog  and 
cat  are  not  the  better  for  it. — Rowland  Hill. 


HUNGER  OF  SOUL. 


"  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness."— (Matt,  v:  6.) 

Paul  once  said,  "  1  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  1  am, 
therein  to  be  content."  It  was  a  magnificent  utterance  for  it 
meant  that  his  spirit  was  independent  of  all  untoward  outward 
circumstances  that  might  afflict  it— that  he  could  bear  rags, 
sickness,  stoning,  shipwreck,  loneliness  and  yet  be  content 
if  only  he  knew  in  his  own  heart  that  he  was  being  loyal  to 
God  and  his  fellow-men.  But  if  he  had  meant  that  he  was 
content  with  himself  just  as  he  was,  he  would  have  been  of 
all  men  most  pitiable  and  contemptible.  Self-righteousness 
is  nothing  less  than  a  leprosy  of  the  soul.  In  all  the  world 
no  man  is  so  utterly  hopeless  as  the  man  who  is  perfectly  sat- 
isfied. It  is  one  thing  to  be  content  with  what  we  have  and 
quite  another  thing  to  be  content  with  what  we  are.  It  is  one 
thing  to  be  content  with  any  hardship  which  may  come  to  us 
as  the  price  of  an  earnest  struggle  for  larger  manhood  or  a 
daring  adventure  for  a  better  world;  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  be  content  wit'h  any  lot  which  may  come  to  us  just  because 
we  are  too  blind,  or  too  ignorant,  or  too  cowardly  to  rise  and 
challenge  it.  The  one  is  the  part  of  the  hero,  the  faithful  dis- 
ciple, the  growing  man  of  promise;  the  other  is  the  part  of  the 
petty  pawn,  the  sluggard,  the  abject  slave.  1  can  have  but  lit- 
tle hope  for  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman  until  1  see  them 
become  discontented,  dissatisfied,  restless  for  a  larger  life  and 
a  larger  service.  They-must  be  born  again,  and  with  the  fresh 
eyes  of  a  new-born  child  of  faith  begin  to  see  visions,  to  make 


discoveries  of  their  own  possibilities,  to  be  filled  with  a  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousnebs  and  larger  usefulness.  The  hope 
of  the  spiritual  life  is  in  a  hunger  of  soul. 

Hunger  is  a  sign  of  life.  Life  which  has  ceased  to  hunger  is 
dead.  The  tree  which  will  no  longer  drink  up  moisture  will 
never  again  put  forth  leaves.  The  only  body  which  can  fast 
more  than  a  few  hours  without  discomfort  is  a  corpse.  The 
mind  which  is  alert  never  loses  its  childhood  propensity  for 
asking  questions.  It  hungers  for  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge. It  is  ever  asking  how  this  is  made  and  why  this  is  so 
and  how  that  happened.  It  lacks  time  for  all  the  books  it 
wants  to  read.  It  is  ever  seeking  to  invent  a  device  which 
will  do  a  certain  job  more  cheaply  and  more  quickly.  There 
are  ever  big  gaps  in  its  view  of  the  world  which  it  is  eager  to 
fill.  The  mind  which  has  ceased  to  ask  questions,  to  seek 
reasons,  to  hunger  for  knowledge  is  dead.  And  if  this  is  true 
of  vegetable  life  and  animal  life  and  the  life  of  the  human  mind, 
above  all  it  is  true  of  the  human  spirit.  "The  soul  is  dead  that 
slumbers,"  says  Longfellow,  and  to  the  man  whose  soul  is 
content  we  can  only  say  with  the  author  of.  Revelations, 
"Thou  hast  a  name  that  thou  livest,  but  thou  art  dead." 

If  a  man's  heart  fails  to  throb  at  the  sight  of  stirring  deeds 
of  heroism,  or  his  eyes  to  glisten  in  response  to  the  reading 
of  some  beautiful  or  magnificent  truth;  if  there  is  in  him  no 
ache  or  yearning,  no  passion  or  craving;  if  he  can  look  into  his 
own  heart  soberly  and  feel  no  overwhelming  sense  of  shame  or 
smallness,  or  look  out  upon  the  world  with  its  Right  and  its 
wrongs,  its  Truth  and  its  lies,  its  Love  and  its  hates,  and  feel 
no  surge  of  admiration  and  longing  for  the  one  or  of  fierce  in- 
dignation for  the  other,  God  pity  him,  he  is  dead!  Those  men 
who  have  been  God's  seers,  Amos  and  Isaiah  and  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  Jesus  and  Paul;  Savonarola,  Francis  of  Assissi,  Gar- 
rison and  Tolstoy — these  were  men  who  were  ever  dreaming 
dreams  and  seeing  visions,  ahead  of  their  time,  ever  reaching 
out  into  the  future  to  grasp  it  and  drag  it  down  into  the  pres- 
ent, trying  to  live  in  their  own  day  as  though  the  Kingdom  of 
God  were  already  come,  men  whose  hearts  were  aflame,  whose 
craving  for  larger  manhood  and  strength  for  larger  usefulness 
was  nothing  less  than  a  gnawing  hunger  and  thirst  of  soul. 

It  is  the  lack  of  more  of  this  spirit  which  is  so  depressing  to 
an  interested  observer  of  the  Christian  Church.  People  are 
so  satisfied  with  themselves.  Oh,  yes,  they  have  their  discon- 
tents. But  it  is  with  their  wives  and  their  children  and  their 
neighbors  they  are  discontented,  not  with  themselves.  One 
does  not  sense  in  them  a  large  out-reach  of  soul  for  the  beauti- 
ful in  music  and  art,  for  the  inspiration  of  noble  lives  and  ex- 
pansive thought  in  literature,  or  for  opportunities  to  serve  their 
fellows.  They  do  not  impress  me  as  straining  outward  to 
reach  the  heart  of  man  or  upward  to  reach  the  heart  of  God. 
They  seem  to  see  little  to  live  for.  They  seem  to  see  nothing 
bigger  or  better  than  themselves  which  they  long  to  be.  There 
is  so  little  evidence  that  people  are  dreaming  dreams  and 
seeing  visons;  so  little  hunger  and  thirst  after  the  things  of 
the  spirit.  And  yet,  the  soul  which  has  ceased  to  hunger  is 
dead;  aye,  dead!  no  matter  how  much  we  may  go  to  meeting 
and  read  our  Bibles  and  say  our  prayers.  God  in  Heaven  help 
us!  These  things  are  not  reHgion.  ReHgion  is  a  great  hunger 
of  soul.  These  things  are  at  best  but  the  platters  on  which 
religion  is  served  up  to  us.  No  boy  would  grow  and  no  healthy 
man  could  maintain  his  vigor  of  body  if,  without  any  hunger 
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or  appetite,  he  sat  down  before  empty  plates  and  simply  went 
through  the  motions  of  eating.  Church-going,  prayer-saying, 
Bible-reading  all  become  idle  motions,  and  we  mere  automata, 
with  no  more  life  than  a  mechanical  toy,  unless  when  we  enter 
the  church,  or  get  down  on  our  knees  or  open  our  Bibles,  we 
do  it  in  a  great  hunger  of  soul.  We  may  go  through  these  forms 
all  the  days  of  our  lives  and  yet  never  once  be  touched  by  the 
spirit  of  religion.  We  have  not  been  born  again  in  the  truest 
sense  until  there  has  been  born  in  our  hearts  the  divine  spark 
of  an  insatiable  longing  which  finds  adequate  expression  not 
in  prayer  at  stated  times  nor  in  set  forms  and  exercises  under 
prescribed  conditions  but  which  overflows  all  channels  and 
sweeps  away  all  barriers  in  a  ceaseless  cry,  night  and  day,  to 
be  more  like  God,  to  know  God  and  his  will,  to  be  made  strong- 
er in  body-  and  mind  and  soul  to  go  out  and  help  answer  the 
exceeding  bitter  cry  of  mankind.  Choked  with  earnest  yearn- 
ing and  longing,  ever  reaching  up  and  out  and  on,  dreaming 
dreams  and  seeing  visions  of  things  it  is  not  possible  to  utter, 
unhappy  unless  each  tomorrow  finds  him  farther  than  to-day, 
something  of  that  sort  there  must  be  in  every  soul  that  has  been 
touched  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  not  even  in  the  life  after 
death  do  I  believe  that  it  will  be  any  different,  nor  would  I 
have  it  any  different.  Relief  from  the  weariness  of  the  body, 
yes,  thank  God,  yes,  and  peace  from  the  worries  and  anxieties 
that  fret  us  now.  But  a  life  of  indolent  ease,  never!  1  know 
that  so  long  as  there  is  a  spark  of  spirit  left  in  me,  I  shall  be 
struggling  upward.     With  Louis  Untermeyer,  1  cry — 

"From  compromise  and  things  half  done 
Keep  me,  with  stem  and  stubborn  pride. 
And  when,  at  last,  the  fight  is  won, 
God,  keep  me  still  unsatisfied!" 

Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  goodness! 
Dead  are  they  who  have  become  content 

But  how  does  this  hunger  of  soul  come?  How  can  we  get 
it?  The  rest  of  this  talk  wiH  be  given  over  to  suggestions  for 
finding  it,  and  yet  1  have  to  tell  you  that  1  don't  know.  We 
are  handling  a  great  mystery.  You  are  asking  me  how  a  man 
is  "born  again,"  and  of  the  spirit,  Jesus  himself  said  that  it 
was  like  the  wind  which  "bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou 
hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh 
and  whither  it  goeth."  One  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in 
the  world  is  the  birth  of  a  little  child,  but  more  mysterious  and 
more  fearful  still  is  the  birth  of  a  soul.  I  am  perfectly  sure 
that  the  quickening  of  the  spirit  which  is  what  we  mean  by 
being  "born  again"  cannot  be  insured  by  saying,  "1  believe 
in  Jesus,"  by  approved  ideas  about  God,  by  church-member- 
ship, by  "keeping"  the  Sabbath  or  by  regular  reading  of  our 
Bibles,  although  some  of  these  things  may  be  a  help. 

1  only  know  that  it  begins,  it  gets  started.  It  may  have 
been  only  a  little  thing  at  first,  something  someone  said  to  us, 
something  we  saw  or  heard,  but  it  grew  on  us  bigger  and  bigger, 
more  and  more  compelling  our  lives.  Somehow,  some  time, 
something  happens  inside  us  and  from  that  moment  we  are 
different.  Something  comes  over  us,  something  descends  upon 
us,  a  spark  flashes  between  heaven  and  earth  and  the  Spirit 
of  God  kindles  in  our  hearts  a  flicker  which  it  fans  into  a 
flame,  and  this  flame  may  in  turn  set  other  hearts  on  fire.  A 
new  interest,  a  new  purpose,  a  new  longing  is  throbbing  within 
us,  and  it  hungers. 

"Somehow,  sometime,  something",  it  sounds  pretty  vague 
and  uncertain,  and  if  it  be  true  that  "  Except  a  man  be  born 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  our  sense  of  fair- 
ness requires  that  the  new  birth  be  less  a  matter  of  chance 
than  it  seems  to  be.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  chance.  Nothing 
happens  by  chance  in  the  world  we  see  and  handle,  and  nothing 
happens  by  chance  in  the  world  of  the  spirit.  Everything  has 
a  cause,  and  as  I  think  over  those  whose  souls  have  been  eager, 
restless,  filled  with  longing,  it  seems  to  me  that  hunger  of  soul 
is  produced  by  the  influence  of  people,  and  the  challenge  of 
conditions.    All  in  a  moment,  perhaps,  our  eyes  are  opened 


to  the  larger  things  we  can  be,  and  the  larger  things  we  are  so 
much  needed  to  do.    And  we  hunger. 

The  influence  of  people!  What  a  wonderful  thing  it  is  when 
it  is  for  good !  A  friend  of  mine  talked  for  half  an  hour  with 
Herb.  Bates  about  the  misery  and  the  wrongs  of  the  slums,  and 
there  was  born  into  the  heart  of  that  lad  a  desire  to  be  used 
by  God  which  has  become  the  compelling  passion  of  his  life. 
A  father  put  his  arm  about  his  boy  and  drew  him  off  into  a 
corner  apart  and  unbared  his  heart  to  him,  and  the  boy  rose 
up  from  that  hour  of  communion  with  his  father  with  a  new 
reverence  for  all  womanhood  and  a  sense  of  honor  which  would 
become  more  and  more  refined  and  delicate.  1  sat  as  a  boy 
of  fifteen  before  a  teacher  who  loved  English  literature  and 
would  recite  long  passages  of  prose  and  poetry,  his  face  all 
aglow  with  feeling  and  his  eyes  glistening,  until  my  eyes  glis- 
tened too  and  my  heart  burned  within  me  in  a  growing  love  for 
good  books,  for  great  thoughts  beautifully  expressed  which 
has  become  one  of  the  most  purifying,  joyous  and  exalting  in- 
fluences of  my  life.  Robert  Moffatt  told  David  Livingstone 
that  from  a  single  hill-top  he  had  seen  the  camp-fires  of  a  thous- 
and villages  where  a  missionary  had  never  been,  and  by  the 
recital  of  what  he  himself  had  been  able  to  do,  kindled  in  the 
heart  of  David  Livingstone  a  desire  to  serve  Africa  which  made 
him  one  of  the  great  beacons  of  the  Cross,  warming  the  life 
of  a  whole  continent  of  people.  The  twelve  men  who  drove 
into  Europe  the  entering  wedge  of  Christianity  were  men  whose 
lives  had  gradually  been  transformed  by  the  spell  of  the  Mas- 
ter. From  the  contact  with  his  life  and  his  spirit,  their  whole 
beings  were  set  athrob  with  a  hunger  for  truth,  a  passion  for 
service,  a  yearning  to  be  permitted  to  live  as  Christ  lived,  to 
work  as  Christ  worked,  to  die  as  Christ  died.  One  soul  catches 
fire  from  another.  The  influence  of  a  man  with  a  heart  of 
flame  may  leap  all  barriers.     It  is  wonderful. 

But  we  may  say,  "  That  is  all  right  for  those  who  know  won- 
derful people  of  this  sort,  but  1  never  have,  and  1  see  little  pros- 
pect that  I  ever  shall.  How  then  is  my  life  to  be  quickened?" 
By  contact  with  the  greatest  man  the  world  has  ever  seen! 
Why  should  we  mourn  because  we  cannot  have  for  our  friends 
any  of  the  great  noble  personalities  of  our  own  day,  when  not 
only  can  we  have  the  inspiration  of  the  greatest  lives  of  the 
past  through  the  record  of  their  achievements  and  the  per- 
sonality condensed  in  their  writings,  but  we  can  have  the  in- 
timate friendship  of  One  who  is  greater  than  any  one  of  them 
or  all  of  them  put  together?  This  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  because  Jesus  left  Palestine  He  is  able  to  be  in 
living  contact  with  the  smallest  child  and  the  lowliest  man  or 
woman  in  the  world.  And  there  is  none  who  can  open  our  eyes 
to  our  own  possibiHties  as  can  He.  There  is  none  who  can  so 
start  us  to  dreaming  dreams,  and  set  our  hearts  athrob  with 
new  ideals  and  longings  as  can  He.  Jesus  was  accused  from 
the  start  of  stirring  up  the  people,  and  in  every  age  Christian- 
ity when  it  was  genuine  has  had  the  effect  of  a  great  ferment. 
My  friends,  there  are  those  who  say  we  have  been  making  too 
much  of  Jesus  Christ.  1  say,  rather,  that  we  have  not  been 
making  enough.  There  is  not  one  man  in  ten  who  can  give 
any  connected  idea  of  the  order  of  events  in  Jesus'  life.  There 
is  not  one  boy  in  twenty-five  who  would  think  of  picking  Jesus 
Christ  as  his  hero  of  heroes,  or  one  grown  man  in  twenty-five 
who  really  admires  Him,  who  sees  Him  towering  head  and 
shoulders  above  every  other  personality  the  world  has  ever' 
seen,  or  would  accept  the  career  of  Jesus  as  his  own  idea  of 
true  success.  There  is  not  one  Christian  in  one  hundred  who 
would  claim  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  biggest  single  factor  in 
his  life,  who  could  give  you  any  general  idea  of  what  Jesus 
taught,  or  who  is  making  any  earnest  effort  to  put  more  than 
the  conventional  accepted  part  of  that  teaching  into  practice 
even  if  he  could.  We  don't  know  Jesus  Christ  and  we  are 
afraid  of  Him.  I  tell  you  we  Christians  are  guilty  of  inexcusable 
ignorance  and  disloyalty  in  reference  to  him  whom  we  call 
our  Teacher  and  our  Leader.  And  that  is  the  reason  that  the 
souls  in  so  many  of  us  are  dead,  such  mean,  dried  up,  sordid, 
contented  things.  But  the  privilege  is  open  to  us  all.  No  one 
can  come  in  contact  with  the  quick,  earnest,  throbbing  spirit 
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of  Jesus  and  remain  content  with  himself  or  content  with  the 
world  as  it  is,  very  long.  1  say,  if  you  would  begin  to  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,  know  Jesus  Christ. 

But  hunger  of  soul  is  born  in  us  not  only  by  the  influence  of 
big  personalities.  It  is  also  born  of  the  challenge  of  condi- 
tions. Moses  sees  an  Egyptian  flogging  one  of  his  enslaved 
countrymen,  and  hot  and  fierce  there  comes  the  desire  to  set 
his  people  free.  John  Howard  discovers  the  inhuman  tortures 
and  the  revolting  abuse  of  criminals  back  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  dedicates  his  life  to  prison  reform.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  as  a  young  man,  witnesses  the  public  sale  of  a  fair 
Negro  girl  in  New  Orleans,  and  Wendell  Phillips  witnesses 
Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison  with  a  halter  around  his  neck  being 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  Boston  by  a  mob  of  angry 
citizens  because  of  his  fearless  attacks  upon  slavery,  and  each 
makes  a  deathless  resolve  never  to  rest  until  the  last  black  man 
is  free. 

A  young  woman  makes  a  visit  to  the  Woman's  Night  Court, 
and  a  young  man  gets  mixed  up  in  a  steel  strike  in  which  he 
learns  what  it  means  to  be  a  wage  earner,  and  each  dedicates 
his  life  to  end  wage-slavery  and  poverty  and  ignorance.  A 
young  man  is  asked  to  teach  a  Mission  Study  Class  and  is  so 
carried  away  with  the  picture  of  the  desperate  need  in  China 
that  he  comes  home  to  tell  his  Sunday  School  teacher  that  he 
cannot  conceive  how  anyone  can  be  a  Christian  and,  knowing 
of  such  conditions,  not  want  to  be  a  missionary.  We  stand  on 
the  edge  of  some  great  city  watching  the  lights  come  out  as 
the  night  settles  down,  and  suddenly  it  dawns  on  us  what  a 
welter  of  life  is  going  on  under  this  coverlet  of  darkness.  Men 
praying  there,  men  cursing  there,  fond  dreams  of  fathers  and 
mothers,  tender  hopes  of  lad  and  lassie,  the  quick  eager  soul  of 
the  young  reformer,  and  right  alongside  the  prowling  marau- 
der, the  slinking  victims  of  disease,  the  little  waifs  huddled 
up  in  a  box  to  keep  one  another  warm;  the  gaunt  spectres  of 
poverty,  women  walking  the  streets,  men  with  animal  faces 
prowling  about  their  cages  and  peering  out  between  the  bars, 
counting  off  the  few  hours  that  remain  till  they  go  to  the  Death 
House;  on  every  side  the  hoarse  cries  of  race  and  class,  men 
struggling  to  keep  from  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  heap, 
their  eyes  wide  with  fear  or  red  with  passion;  and  on  the  hori- 
zon the  lurid  fires  of  war,  not  yet  ended,  which  a  lively  imagi- 
nation can  make  so  ghastly  real,  the  deafening  din,  the  cries  of 
the  dying,  the  hymns  of  hate,  and  from  them  everyone  a  voice 
and  outstretched  hands,  men  crying  for  the  gift  of  love, 
voices  calling  with  ceaseless  crying,  the  broken  and  the  blind, 
the  dying  and  those  grown  dumb  beneath  oppression,  and  upon 
their  lips  the  single  word,  "Come!"  And  suddenly  as  it  breaks 
in  upon  us  that  it  was  for  this  world  Jesus  died,  our  souls  melt 
into  pity  and  compassion,  and,  hardly  knowing  what  we  are 
doing,  we  stretch  out  our  arms  wide,  as  though  the  yearning 
hungering  mother-love  of  our  hearts  would  gather  the  whole 
world  of  struggling  humanity  into  our  arms,  and  there  soothe 
and  comfort  it.  And  when  the  vision  has  passed  away,  and  once 
more  we  know  ourselves  to  be  standing  all  alone,  we  lift  our 
eyes  into  the  great  deep  sky  above  us,  and  say  quietly,  "  Lord 
God,  I  have  heard  Thee  calling  me  in  the  exceeding  bitter  cry 
of  mankind.  Here  am  1,  send  me." 

Here  again,  it  is  those  who  have  been  touched  by  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  who  will  be  most  responsive  to  the  cry  of  man.  They 
will  be  most  likely  to  weep  over  the  world  whose  hearts  throb 
with  his  who  wept  over  Jerusalem.  And  so  it  all  comes  down 
to  this,  "  Know  Jesus."  If  you  would  be  one  of  those  happy 
ones  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  for  themselves 
and  for  the  world.  Know  Jesus.  Then  voices  will  begin  to  call 
to  you.  The  stars  will  make  their  appeal,  every  heart  and  ham- 
let of  earth  will  send  out  its  cry,  and  the  future  will  come  to 
you  with  arms  outstretched  in  entreaty.  They  will  lead 
you  a  way  you  never  dreamed  of  going  when  first  you  set  out, 
through  deep,  dark  valleys,  up  rough  dizzy  heights.  They 
may  call  you  to  scorn  "compromise  and  things  half  done," 
to  dare  to  be  as  radical  as  Jesus  was;  they  may  lure  you  to 
unpopularity,  to  death,  because  you  cannot  stand  it  to  turn 
away  with  deaf  ear  from  the  outstretched  hands,  the  wistful 


eyes,  and  the  piteous  cries  of  men  and  women  and  their  little 
ones.  But  don't  be  afraid.  Many  shall  rise  up  to  call  you 
blessed.  Follow  on!  Hungerof  soul  brings  its  sure  Gethsemane. 
Never  fear.  Better  friends  shall  take  the  place  of  those  who 
leave. you  and  deeper  joys.  Follow  on!  Hunger  of  soul  brings 
its  Calvary.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled.  He  who  loses 
his  life  for  the  sake  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  is  he  who  shall 
find  it.     Follow  on! 

Brookwood  School,  N.  Y.  W.  G.  Simpson. 


SYMPOSIUM. 

IV. 

Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  1  command  you 
(John  XV :  15.)  With  so  many  variations  among  those  who 
claim  the  name  of  Friend,  the  writer  sometime  ago  decided 
this  statement  of  Christ's  was  a  safe  guide,  possibly  in  its  full- 
ness embracing  all  of  Quakerism.  But  whether  Quakerism 
or  not,  it  was  taken  as  the  standard  for  the  Christian  life,  a 
high  calling  to  be  a  friend  of  Christ,  willing  to  serve,  be  a  bond- 
servant to  the  greatest  of  Masters.  The  question  in  real  life 
is,  "What  Master  am  1  following,  God  or  self?"  All  rests  on 
this.  Believing  in  the  direct  communion  between  God  and 
man,  the  direct  influence  of  God  can  be  and  has  been  known  to 
rule  man's  actions  in  the  everyday  affairs  of  life.  This  direc- 
tion of  the  human  actions  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  spoken  of  as 
the  Inward  Light,  is  a  mystery  to  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand. To  the  reality  of  this  spiritual  communion  we  owe  the 
life  of  our  meetings  for  worship,  and  ministry  as  a  fruit  of  wor- 
ship. Our  meetings  may  be  dead.  No  communion  there,  but 
God  is  able  to  raise  them  up  again  into  newnessof  life. 

Alice  Balderston. 
V. 

Quaker  is  the  popular  name  for  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Friends  are  best  known  for  their  work  for  prison 
reform,  for  freedom  of  slaves,  for  Indians,  and  for  relief  of  war 
sufferers.  The  name  of  the  organization  is  the  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  The  organization  has  existed  for  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  purposing  to  be  a  Society  of  Christians, 
basing  membership  on  a  community  of  experience,  interest, 
and  principle  rather  than  upon  adherence  to  a  creed  or  theolo- 
gical system. 

What  they  stand  for  is  best  understood  by  the  interpreta- 
tion of  their  principles  in  what  they  have  done. 

They  believe  that  every  man  may  be  in  a  real  and  constant 
relationship  with  God,  that  a  human  being  is  the  most  valua- 
ble fact  of  life,  and  that  nothing  is  good  that  does  not  make  for 
finer,  nobler  personality  of  all  who  are  effected. 

Therefore  they  have  worked  for  a  treatment  of  prisoners 
which  would  transform  and  ennoble  abnormal  or  so-called 
criminal  persons. 

They  worked  for  freedom  of  slaves  and  after  technical  free- 
dom for  real  freedom  because  slavery  is  degrading  to  man- 
kind and  incompatible  with  the  belief  in  the  God-like  possi- 
bilities of  men  and  women. 

They  have  opposed  war  as  a  method  of  settling  disputes,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  or  acquiring  anything  because  of 
the  effect  of  war  on  all  personality  both  the  victor,  the  defeated, 
and  the  innocent  bystander.  For  examples,  note  the  effect 
of  the  war  on  the  Austrian  people  who  are  scarcely  able  to 
exist,  on  the  American  people  beset  by  a  terrible  increase  in 
crime  and  innumerable  economic  and  social  difficulties,  and  on 
babies  now  being  born  dead  or  too  weak  to  live  in  underfed 
European  countries. 

Opposition  to  war  has,  however,  been  an,  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  principles  of  Friends  and  not  a  primary  concern. 

The  true  expression  of  the  principle  of  Friends  in  regard  to 
war  is  shown  in  their  purpose  to  live  and  to  get  nations  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  spirit  of  good-will  and  brotherhood  which  would 
make  war  impossible. 

When  war  has  come  Friends  have  attempted  to  express  this 
belief  in  all  men  helping  all  who  suffer  by  the  war,  so  long  as 
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permitted  by  the  governments,  and  when  not  permitted,  to 
endure  prison  rather  than  act  in  any  way  which  would  injure 
human  beings  or  acquiesce  in  their  injury. 

They  have  this  idea  to  offer  the  world. 

They  can  give  an  individual  the  fellowship  of  individuals 
and  the  strength  which  comes  from  the  community  of  interest 
in  an  organization  which  imperfectly  realizes  the  spirit  of  life, 
but  which  can  come  the  nearer  to  realizing  this  spirit  for  the 
whole  world,  as  sincere  people  who  are  trying  to  live  in  this 
spirit  add  their  fellowship,  counsel  and  effort. 

Friends'  meetings  for  Worship  can  help  men  and  women  to 
attain  this  spirit,  for  in  them  the  realization  of  the  presence 
of  God  is  developed. 

Paul  J.  Furnas. 

CHRISTIANITY  APPLIED  TO  HOME  MISSIONS. 

[The  following  was  read  at  a  Conference  on  the  subject  of 
Applied  Christianity  which  was  held  at  Wilmington,  Delaware.) 

This  call  to  speak  on  Christianity  as  applied  to  Home  JVIis- 
sions  has  come  at  an  unfortunate  time  for  me.  Literally  1 
cannot  talk  about  it — 1  have  too  recently  gotten  my  ideas 
expressed  to  myself.  1  may  change  my  mind  within  a  year  or 
five  years,  but  all  that  1  can  do  now,  perhaps,  is  to  make  an 
open  confession  of  my  lack  of  faith  in  my  particular  form  of 
Home  Mission,  hoping  that  some  one  will  convince  me  that 
I  am  wrong  or  else  agree  with  me. 

The  call  to  Home  Service  has  always  been  a  strong  one  for 
me.  On  account  of  the  many  tasks  near  at  hand  the  Foreign 
Field  has  not  yet  made  an  appeal  to  me.  1  am  impressed  with 
the  general  lack  of  interest  in  Home  Service  compared  to  that 
in  Foreign  Service  of  all  kinds.  Yet  how  is  the  problem  so 
different?  Is  there  not  the  same  need  for  opening  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  to  the  miracles  of  the  world  about  us,  and  for  the 
preaching  of  Love  and  Brotherhood  in  the  waste  and  desert 
places  of  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Chicago  as  there  is  in 
Africa  or  China? 

Can  we  render  any  greater  service  to  humanity  in  foreign 
lands  than  living  and  preaching  the  way  of  Life  as  Christ 
taught  it?  Does  anything  less  need  to  be  preached  and  demon- 
strated here  in  the  United  States?  Have  you  ever  stood  still 
at  night  on  the  brilliantly  lighted  streets  of  New  York  and  felt 
a  hopeless  sense  of  being  in  the  midst  of  a  great  pagan  city? 
Is  there  not  a  great  need  here  for  helping  people  to  understand 
that  Christ  spent  His  life  in  explaining  the  conditions  upon 
which  we  may  have  the  highest,  truest  happiness.  We  are 
content  to  pray  in  our  churches  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  on 
earth,  but  we  do  not  really  believe  or  else  have  forgotten  that 
it  is  in  the  realm  of  possibilities.  We  forget  that  Christ  came 
that  we  might  have  Life  and  have  it  more  abundantly,  or  if 
we  do  know,  1  think  we  are  apt  to  interpret  "Life"  too  nar- 
rowly. 

The  basic  principle  of  this  teaching  is,  of  course.  Love,  out  of 
which  spring  all  justice,  mercy,  brotherhood  and  high  standards 
of  living.  If  we  believe  that  this  great  principle  is  at  the 
foundation  of  all  right  living,  why  do  we  do  anything  else  than 
preach  Christianity  or  attempt  anything  else  than  religious 
missions? 

There  have  been  those  who  feared  the  materialistic  service 
of  soup  societies,  coal  funds,  playgrounds  and  recreation  centres. 
I  think  I  fear  them  myself.  Are  we  finding  our  justification 
for  these  things  in  Science  or  the  Bible?  Science  tells  us  that 
adequate  food,  shelter,  clothing,  recreation  are  essential  to 
the  development  of  fine,  generous  personality.  Christ  counts 
among  the  expressions  of  Love,  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing 
the  naked,  sheltering  the  shelterless  and  visiting  those  that 
are  in  prison.  It  must  be  that  He  too,  believed  that  people 
must  at  least  have  these  elemental  needs  supplied  before  they 
can  experience  the  higher  joys;  and  certainly  if  these  things 
seem  desirable  and  necessary  to  ourselves,  we  must  help  others 
to  get  them  if  we  truly  love  our  neighbor  as  ourself.  But  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  provide  material  necessities  is  evidenced 
in  the  fact  that  others  with  quite  different  ideals  from  our  own, 
are  providing  perhaps  even  better  and  more  energetically 


those  things  which  are  essential  to  the  best  physical  life.  It  is 
disheartening  to  find  that  back  of  many  movements  for  better- 
ing conditions,  child  welfare  organizations,  health  councils, 
hygiene  lectures  and  education,  there  is  the  confessed  purpose 
of  making  a  stronger  race  for  national  defense. 

But  if  our  hope  as  Friends  is  a  Christian  state  and  Christian 
international  relations,  we  must  do  more  than  provide  health 
centers  and  recreational  facilities,  nurses  and  dietitians,  es- 
sential as  they  are.  We  must  do  something  more  fundamental 
that  will  make  deep  changes  in  the  state  because  we  have 
made  radical  changes  in  individuals.  1  think  earnest  people 
everywhere  are  feeling  this.  If  we  act  upon  the  belief  that  all 
knowledge  is  a  revelation  of  the  laws  of  God,  and  made  to  us 
for  our  enlightenment  and  our  more  abundant  life,  and  the 
realization  of  this  perfect  Christian  state  which  we  desire, 
there  are  many  ways  of  working  towards  our  ideal.  According 
to  our  particular  temperament  or  intellectual  and  spiritual 
qualifications  we  will  be  of  the  number  who  preach  that 
business  must  be  conducted  on  Christian  principles.  As  I  see 
it,  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research  seems  to  be  a  concrete 
expression  of  this  ideal;  or,  if  we  have  political  vision,  we  may 
be  the  Christian  Socialists,  or,  understanding  the  fundamental 
effects  of  the  right  organization  of  production  and  distribution 
of  the  world's  products  and  natural  resources,  we  shall  preach 
co-operation  as  a  means  of  salvation  for  humanity  in  the  ag- 
gregate. We  may  be  among  those  who  have  the  gift  of  simply 
expounding  the  great  principles-of  Christianity.  Or  we  may 
be  willing  to  sacrifice  our  lives  to  making  up  for  the  errors  of 
our  social  and  economic  systems;  gladly  feeding  the  hungry, 
visiting  the  sick  and  those  who  are  in  prison,  and  asking  no 
questions  as  to  whose  is  the  sin.  Or  we  may  be  of  those  who 
put  their  faith  in  education,  believing  that  if  we  but  follow 
the  right  methods,  we  shall  produce  the  highest  type  of  Chris- 
tian personality  which  must  be  the  basic  unit  of  a  Christian 
state.  Personally,  1  am  dissatisfied  with  the  Settlement  as  an 
organization  for  human  betterment.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
fundamental  or  far-reaching  enough. 

What  is  the  most  fundamental  thing  I  can  do?  I  am  in- 
terested in  all  reforms,  but  I  do  not  understand  politics  or 
cannot  comprehend  the  industrial  organization  of  the  world. 
1  am  not  a  speaker,  1  could  not  preach.  1  am  not  satisfied  to 
spend  my  time  and  energy  curing  mistakes  when  1  think  I  see 
how  they  could  be  prevented.  I  know  that  all  systems  and 
reforrns  depend  for  their  success  upon  the  character  of  people. 
The  only  thing  1  come  anywhere  near  understanding  is  the 
tremendous  importance  of  human  personality  in  the  making 
and  the  relation  of  its  right  making  to  the  State.  To  me  the 
Tact  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  satisfied  if  it  can  have  a  child 
in  its  control  up  to  the  age  of  seven  years,  has  great  significance. 

Our  younger  children  at  North  House  are  daily  demonstrat- 
ing their  open-mindedness  and  their  eagerness  for  good  and 
beautiful  things.  So  far  as  their  interests  are  concerned,  their 
tastes  are  good,  though  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  their  con- 
duct. The  older  children  are  spoiled — artificial  and  sophisti- 
cated— much  harder  to  reach,  though  I  should  not  despair 
of  reclaiming  them.  The  psychologists  go  back  further  than 
the  Catholic  Church  and  say  that  a  child  is  made  or  spoiled 
before  it  is  four  years  old.  It  is  the  earliest  years  that  deter- 
mine what  the  later  life  shall  be. 

Some  years  ago,  Washington  Logue,  a  Congressman,  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  all  the  reform  necessary  in  this 
country  could  be  brought  about  by  the  parents.  I  am  ab- 
solutely convinced  of  this,  and  I  would  say  that  no  reform  will 
be  possible  or  permanent  which  does  not  begin  with  the  home. 
It  is  obviously  in  the  hands  of  the  parents  to  develop  in 
their  children  the  sort  of  character  which  later  will  dedicate 
itself  to  the  service  of  humanity.  There  are  schools  which 
have  come  into  being  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years  having  for 
their  one  aim  the  development  of  the  individual  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  his  being.  It  is  the  belief  of  these  educators 
that  the  selfishness,  the  greed,  the  restlessness  of  mankind 
comes  from  instincts  and  faculties  suppressed  and  thwarted 
as  they  develop,  and   that  that  one  perfectly]jand   truly 
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educated  in  the  highest  sense  will  be  satisfied  in  himself, 
helpful  and  generous  in  his  relations  to  others. 

Psychologists  like  Boris  Sidis  and  Adolphe  Berle  tell  us  that 
by  the  time  school  age  has  been  reached  it  is  almost  too  late 
to  bring  about  profound  changes  in  the  individual,  ideals  have 
been  implanted  and  habits  formed.  And  what  will  be  the  in- 
evitable result  if  the  schools  are  not  right:  if  what  is  taught 
does  not  help  in  living;  if  minds  are  blinded  b\'  being  denied 
the  truth;  if  right  human  relations  are  not  discussed,  if  their 
religious  nature  is  not  developed  and  the  highest  duties  of 
mankind  are  not  recognized,  and  children  are  led  to  believe 
that  education  is  primarily  for  material  advancement  and  not 
for  the  service  of  society;  if  the  teachers  themselves  have  a 
lax  code  of  morals  and  are  not  greatly  concerned  with  the 
truth. 

One  of  our  children  whose  father  recently  died  was  accusing 
an  official  of  having  lied  in  her  favor  when  she  wanted  per- 
mission to  leave  school.  She  may  have  misunderstood  him. 
Before  coming  to  the  city  where  such  conditions  might  not 
be  so  surprising,  I  was  very  much  astonished  to  hear  of  teachers 
passing  around  among  themselves  information  at  the  time  of 
examination.  1  have  heard  teachers  well  thought  of  and  well 
paid  boasting  of  the  ease  with  which  they  could  get  out  of  a 
school  engagement  to  go  on  a  pleasure  trip. 

Only  the  other  day  I  heard  some  small  boys  discussing  the 
great  impropriety  of  teachers  using  rouge  and,  as  they  put 
it,  at  the  same  time  preaching  about  indigestion.  There  was 
just  one  among  these  teachers  of  a  thousand  children  who  in 
this  respect  had  not  descended  in  the  estimation  of  the  boys. 
It  is  a  small  matter  perhaps,  yet  a  pity  that  the  boys  should 
have  higher  ideals  in  regard  to  the  fitness  of  things  than  those 
who  were  their  teachers. 

Can  we  have  a  religious  or  even  a  moral  nation  when  we 
do  not  teach  religion  or  morality  in  the  schools?  And  of  what 
use  then  is  education?  There  is  a  bit  from  Whitman  that 
impresses  one  on  thoughtful  reading  as  very  deep  and  com- 
prehensive truth  and  very  applicable  to  our  present  condition. 

I  say  the  whole  world  and  all  the  stars  in  the  sky  are  for  religion's  sake, 

I  say  no  man  has  ever  yet  been  half  devout  enough, 

None  has  ever  yet  adored  and  worshipped  half  enough, 

None  has  begun  to  think  how  divine  he  himself  is  and  how  certain  the 

future  is. 
I  say  the  real  and  permanent  grandeur  of  these  states  must  be  their  re- 

hgion, 
Otherwise  there  is  no  real  and  permanent  grandeur, 
Nor  character,  nor  life  worthy  the  name  without  religion. 
Nor  land,  nor  man  or  ^voman  without  rehgion. 

If  the  schools  are  failing,  and  surely  it  would  be  too  much 
to  say  they  are  succeeding  in  bringing  about  the  sort  of  state 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  considering  how  much  knowledge 
there  is  in  the  world,  what  can  a  mere  settlement  do?  In 
speaking  with  a  social  worker  the  other  day  about  some 
hopes  of  mine,  she  said:  "  1  am  glad  you  have  come  to  that 
conclusion.  I  was  down  at  Settlement  the  other  day  and  the 
boys  while  waiting  to  get  in,  broke  all  the  milk  bottles  along 
the  street." 

Of  what  avail  would  be  the  most  beautifully  equipped 
Settlement,  we  could  imagine,  gymnasium,  playground, 
swimming  pool,  moving  pictures,  music,  art,  dramatics,  if  we 
could  not  inculcate  the  simplest  of  the  Christian  principles? 
Children  will  be  children  we  say,  but  does  it  not  seem  as  if 
something  is  wrong  if  a  policeman  has  to  be  summoned  to 
keep  order  outside  our  doors  among  those  we  are  benefiting? 

Suppose  that  our  paid  workers  and  volunteer  workers  were 
people  of  definite  training  who  understood  their  work  and 
child  nature  and  human  needs,  and  whose  greatest  desire  was 
to  stimulate  the  development  of  thought  and  character, 
think  of  the  counter-influences:  a  home  in  which  obedience 
and  order  are  not  insisted  upon,  and  where  the  child  has  his 
own  way  most  of  the  time  regardless  of  the  rights  and  feelings 
of  others;  moving  pictures  which  introduce  the  child  to  the 
lowest  ideals  of  the  highest  facts  of  life;  a  school  where  the 


truth  is  suppressed  and  anti-social  and  un-Christian  ideals 
cultivated ;  a  church  subservient  to  the  state  where  the  preacher 
fears  to  e.xpress  and  stand  by  his  highest  ideals  and  convictions. 
The  time  of  our  influence  is  brief,  and  considering  how  much 
we  could  do  with  trained  teachers  at  our  command,  our  actual 
helpfulness  seems  inadequate  and  superficial. 

1  am  thankful  for  every  minute  the  children  spend  in  our 
house  playing  games,  reading,  painting,  sewing,  talking  to 
us,  or  watching  the  fish  and  tadpoles  in  the  aquarium,  playing 
in  the  back  yard  or  digging  garden.  The  eagerness  with  which 
they  devour  everything  makes  you  feel  that  they  must  have 
insatiable'  appetites  for  activity  and  knowledge  or  else  that 
they  are  being  starved  else\yhere.  1  am  sure  we  are  giving 
something  that  they  should  have  and  that  if  we  were  not  there, 
they  would  grow  up  without  some  of  those  things  which  their 
natures  demand  and  possibly  be  a  trifle  the  worse  for  it.  But 
still  can  one 'be  satisfied  with  doing  a  second-rate  piece  of 
work  when  he  believes  there  is  something  more  fundamental? 
Will  not  the  desire  to  serve  go  deeper  and  endeavor  to  discover 
the  way  to  help  people  to  avail  themselves  of  the  vast  stores  of 
knowledge  in  the  world  which  rightly  applied,  would  help 
us  all  to  live  better  and  more  happily;  while  at  the  same  time 
trying  to  teach  Christianity  by  being  the  sort  of  people  who 
will  interpret  Christ  and  make  others  believe  in  Him  by  a 
life  of  simplicity,  sincerity  and  love? 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  human  betterment  we  desire  can 
be  accomplished  most  effectively  through  education  in  the 
school  which  makes  a  point  of  training  as  carefully  as  teachers 
are  trained,  those  who  are  to  have  in  their  hands  the  education 
of  little  children  in  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  life.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  could  do  nothing  more  worthy  of  our 
traditions  and  ideals  than  to  institute  one  perfect  school  for 
the  so-called  masses  where  they  may  receive,  irrespective  of 
the  demands  of  the  present  system  of  education,  the  real  food 
they  need  for  fuller,  more  abundant  life;  and  1  believe  that 
in  our  endeavors  to  serve  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  noth- 
ing less  than  influencing  character,  having  for  our  ideal  the 
old  Puritanical  ideal  of  making  Life  the  highest  art,  and 
cultivating  in  those  under  our  care,  beautiful,  accomplished 
bodies,  sympathetic,  intelligent  minds  and  reverent  spirits. 

Ellen  Cope. 

Oh,  that  mine  Eye  might  closed  be. 
To  what  concerns  me  not  to  see! 
That  deafness  might  possess  mme  Ear, 
To  what  concerns  me  not  to  hear! 
That  Truth  my  Tongue  might  always  tie. 
From  ever  speaking  FooUsUy! — 
That  no  vain  Thought  might  ever  rest, 
.    Or  be  conceived  in  my  Breast! 
That,  by  each  Word,  each  Deed,  each  Thought, 
Glory  may  to  my  God  be  brought ! 
But  what  are  Wishes!  Lord,  mine  Eye 
On  Thee  is  fixed;  to  thee  I  cry: 
Oh  purge  out  all  my  Dross,  my  Tin; 
Make  me  more  white  than  Snow,  within! 
Wash,  Lord,  and  purify  my  heart, 
And  make  it  clean  in  every  part; 
And  when  'tis  clean.  Lord,  keep  it,  too; 
For  that  is  more  than  I  can  do! 

— Oliver  Sansom  (as  quoted  by  Thomas  Ell  wood). 


BACK  AGAIN. 

"  And  so  thee  is  back  again !"  we  greet  our  young  friend  with 
the  star  on  the  sleeve,  and  is  it  only  our  fancy  that  the  reply, 
"Yes,  back  again,"  though  it  comes  with  a  smile,  brings  also 
a  sigh,  and  a  slight  shade  over  the  alert,  tanned  face  that  has 
somehow  aged  since  we  saw  it  last.  No;  it  can  not  be  fancy 
for,  on  further  questioning,  our  young  friends  do  not  deny  it. 
One  honest  maiden  even  confesses  to  "shedding  a  few  tears 
for  France"  when  she  "wakens  in  the  night."  Yet  she  has 
returned  to  a  most  loving  family,  and  a  happy  home. 
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What  had  they— those  who  gathered  under  the  banner  of 
the  A.  F.  S.  C,  which  they  fail  to  find  in  their  daily  home- 
life,  the  loss  of  which  to  some  extent,  at  least,  mars  the  joy 
of  their  return?  They  had,  of  course,  the  joys  of  fellowship, 
and  of  good  work  for  a  common  cause.  This,  however,  they 
had  already  known  in  school  and  college  days. 

They  had  the  chance  to  work  in  their  own  way,  with  little 
constraint,  from  older  people.  One  girl,  not  a  Friend,  but 
working  with  us,  said,  "  1  never  saw  people  who  trusted  you  so. 
They  practically  told  us  where  to  go,  and  then  just  to  go 
ahead,  and  do  our  best.    It  made  you  feel  your  responsibility." 

They  found  out  that  it  is  possible  to  live  without  much  they 
had  heretofore  thought  essential.  Things  necessary  were 
supplied.  How  easy  it  became  to  do  without  the  luxuries; 
those  countless  non-essentials,  which  steal  away  time  and 
money. 

And  are  they  a  bit  discouraged  because  those  of  us  who 
stayed  at  home — fathers,  mothers,  younger  brothers  and 
sisters,  teachers  and  former  associates,  have  failed  to  learn 
these  lessons  and  taste  these  joys? 

Then,  perhaps,  just  here  lies  a  bit  of  work  ready  to  their 
hands. 

One  cannot  but  see  the  similarity  of  some  recent  experiences 
of  our  young  people,  and  those  of  the  young  Friends  of  early 
days.  They  have  learned  what  prison  life  meant,  and  what  it 
is  to  stand  before  military  officials,  and  give  a  reason  for  their 
convictions  against  the  way  of  force  and  the  spirit  of  war. 
Such  things  were  never  known  in  our  own  generation.  We 
looked  upon  them  only  as  matters  of  history,  and  a  part  of 
our  spiritual  inheritance.  To  our  children  they  have  become 
real  and  vital  things  again.    They  have  seen  and  known  them. 

The  young  men  and  women  of  those  early  days  learned  to 
go  out  like  Abraham,  "not  knowing  whither  they  went,"  and 
to  do  without  the  luxuries  of  life;  as  have  also  our  children 
and  their  friends. 

It  was  said  of  the  early  Friends  that,  "being  changed  men 
themselves,  they  went  about  to  change  others."  One  feels 
like  crying  out  to  our  returned  workers,  "O,  do  not  feel  that 
you  must  just  settle  down  and  try  to  be  satisfied  with  things 
as  they  are,  having  all  the  time  that  sense  of  discomfort  and 
loss.  Do  not  feel  that  you  can  not  change  conditions.  Bring 
to  our  meetings — if  they  seem  to  you  dull  and  lifeless — the 
same  zeal,  the  same  desire  to  make  your  own  contribution, 
the  same  simplicity  of  soul  that  you  brought  to  the  little 
gatherings  overseas  in  which  you  met  for  a  precious  hour  of 
strengthening  for  your  heavy  tasks.  Wake  us  up  from  our 
habitual  dependence  upon  the  smaller  things  of  life,  which 
do  not  really  matter.  Help  us  to  do  without  them.  And  if 
you  miss  your  personal  friends  among  those  you  have  helped, 
make  such  friends  here,  where,  also,  there  are  lonely  hearts. 
If  the  letter  from  a  dear  old  Madame  in  your  especial  French 
village  brings  tears  to  your  eyes,  wipe  them  away  and  find  in 
your  nearest  '  Home  for  Aged  Women,'  or,  it  may  be,  in  your 
back  street,  or  beyond  your  garden  hedge,  another  dear  old 
body  who  is  lonely  for  the  cheer  of  young  life. 

We  realize  how  it  is  that  we  may  disappoint  you.  The 
war-time  has  taught  us  all  something.  A  dull  pupil  indeed 
must  he  be,  in  life's  great  school,  who  has  not  caught  some 
gleams  of  Truth  in  the  past  few  years!  But  we  have  still 
much  to  learn.  Be  patient  with  us!  Help  us  to  set  our  faces 
against  the  indifference,  the  materialism,  the  coldness,  which 
are  the  temptations  of  advanced  years.  Make  us  more  glad 
than  ever  that  you  are  '  back  again.'  And  because  of  all  which 
you  have  seen  and  known,  come  back  ready  to  give,  to  the 
enrichment  of  your  own  country — of  your  own  Religious 
Society. 

Frances  Tatum  Rhoads. 


"  Let  me  not  pray  to  be  sheltered  from  dangers,  but  to  be 
fearless  in  facing  them.  Let  me  not  beg  for  the  stilling  of 
any  pain,  but  for  the  heart  to  conquer  it."— Rabindranath 
Tagore. 


PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

As  one  who  is  becoming  increasingly  less  interested  in  the 
machinery  of  things  1  want  to  get  out  of  my  mind  a  few  ob- 
servations on  machinery  which  have  impressed  themselves 
upon  me  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  The  machinery  in 
question  has  to  do  with  the  relationship  of  the  various  city 
centres  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting — the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  their  present  autonomy  and  a  possible 
amalgamation  in  the  future. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  has  three  meeting-houses 
within  the  city.  The  fact  that  most  of  the  membership  now 
have  residences  in  the  suburbs;  that  each  of  the  meetings  is 
small  therefore;  that  transportation  facilities  have  brought 
these  centres  within  a  few  minutes'  ride  of  one  another;  and 
that  in  no  case  the  presence  of  the  meeting-house  has  any 
marked  local  influence,  are  facts  of  some  significance  in  the 
present  consideration.  The  meeting-house  in  West  Philadel- 
phia is  used  only  one  morning  a  week,  and  the  other  two  proper- 
ties within  the  city  are  exceedingly  valuable.  Whether  the 
joy  of  sitting  in  your  traditional  and  preferred  meeting-house 
with  the  people  you  like  is  commensurate  with  the  cost  of 
maintaining  these  three  properties  is  a  matter  of  personal 
opinion.  In  addition  to  being  meeting-houses,  two  of  the 
above  are  important  centres  for  various  other  reasons.  The 
Fourth  and  Arch  Street  property  is  the  home  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  here  is  located  the  Yearly  Meeting  Secretary 
and  two  of  the  more  important  Yearly  Meeting  Committees 
with  their  respective  secretaries;  the  Book  Store  and  the  hotel 
accommodations  of  Arch  Street  Centre. 

Nine  blocks  away  is  another  uniquely  important  centre — 
Friends'  Institute  adjoining  Twelfth  Street  Meeting-house. 
In  addition  to  its  inter-Yearly  Meeting  significance  as  being 
the  headquarters  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee, 
it  fills  a  large  function  in  our  own  Yearly  Meeting.  It  is 
practically  our  Club  House  and  Social  Centre  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  young  people.  Possibly  a 
majority  of  the  activities  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  originate  here. 

Beside  these  three  meetings  there  is  the  educational  centre 
on  the  Parkway — Friends'  Select  School  and  the  Friends' 
Library — not  to  mention  the  office  of  The  Friend  on  Walnut 
Place. 

The  above  cursory  description  does  not  pretend  to  do  justice 
to  the  various  functions  of  the  centres  named  or  to  weigh  their 
comparative  value.  The  point  1  have  attempted  to  suggest 
is  that  each  appears  to  be  fulfilling  a  unique  and  necessary 
function — and  that  the  uniqueness  is  dependent  upon  function 
rather  than  upon  geography. 

In  fact,  it  is  to  be  considered  whether  each  department 
would  not  gain  rather  than  lose  by  centering  in  one  place. 
There  is  considerable  duplication  of  energy  and  lack  of  articula- 
tion under  the  present  system.  One  example  will  suggest 
others.  The  offices  at  304  Arch  Street  and  the  Friends'  In- 
stitute are  conspicuously  duplicating  work.  Each  requires 
complete  sets  of  card  catalogues.  In  the  Institute,  for  in- 
stance, there  are  three  separate  catalogues  of  4400  each  and 
two  lists  of  about  800  each,  all  but  one  of  which  lists  are  needed 
at  304  Arch  Street.  When  a  family  of  six  moves,  there  are 
about  twenty-four  cards  to  correct  in  the  Institute  and  pos- 
sibly eighteen  other  duplicate  cards  at  304  Arch  Street.  This 
fact  explains  rather  than  excuses  the  errors  of  address  that  are 
continually  being  revealed.  Similarly  a  large  part  of  the  in- 
formation and  equipment  which  are  needed  and  constantly 
used  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  Secretary  are  also  needed  and 
constantly  used  by  the  Institute  Secretary.  For  each  a 
duplicate  equipment  must  be  kept  up  or  important  Yearly 
Meeting  work  is  handicapped.  Both  offices  have  their 
calendars  of  committee  meetings  with  resulting  conflicts  of 
important  engagements.  However,  neither  of  these  two 
centres  is  equipped  to  carry  the  functions  of  the  other.  It  is 
more  than  a  matter  of  residence. 

In  expressing  the  above  confusion  acknowledgment  should 
be  made  of  the  distinct  value  of  decentralization  in  dividing 
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responsibility,  of  the  convenience  of  having  Friendly  centres 
scattered  about  the  city,  and  of  the  momentous  difficulty  of 
ever  agreeing  on  any  one  location. 

In  spite  of  these,  however,  let  us  indulge  in  the  dream  of  a 
future  consolidation  located  by  some  superhuman  choice  of 
common  agreement  and  forbearance.  Here  we  should  expect 
to  find  a  meeting-house  as  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  centre  with 
at  least  one  room  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  complete 
joint  Yearly  Meeting,  and  hospitable  and  missionary  enough 
to  be  a  mighty  power  in  the  religious  life  of  the  city.  The 
School,  Library,  Book  Store,  reading-rooms  and  rest-rooms, 
restaurant  and  hotel,  committee-rooms  and  editorial  rooms 
would  be -combined.  The  Yearly  Meeting  Secretary  and  the 
Young  Friends'  Secretary  would  be  working,  as  it  were,  on 
one  job  articulating  the  whole  Yearly  Meeting,  old  and  young, 
into  one  effective  and  simplified  whole.  The  Secretaries  of  the 
various  committees  and  associations  would  be  quartered  in 
the  same  building  and  the  respective  departments  consciously 
working  with  a  proportional  sense  of  the  whole.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  there  might  be  also  an  expert  Social  Service 
Secretary  under  whose  supervision  the  various  philanthropic 
concerns  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  might  be  operated  (as  are 
our  Yearly  Meeting  schools),  and  under  a  budget  system.  A 
calendar  of  the  lectures,  etc.,  each  week  could  be  published  in 
The  Friend  and  posted  on  bulletin  boards,  and  possibly  our 
super-stimulated  minds  might  learn  to  do  without  the  hundreds 
of  reminding  postals  that  are  now  poured  forth  as  a  libation 
from  our  various  committees.  And  so  forth  ad  infinitum — a 
simplification  and  co-ordinating  all  around. 

This  suggested  efficiency  of  organization  would  be  worse 
than  lost  if  the  result  was  a  soulless  machine  grinding  out 
professionalism.  Unless  the  machine  was  the  perfect  servant 
of  the  soul  responding  sensitively  to  the  spiritual  demand, 
immediately  elastic  to  new  calls  of  the  inner  life  which  are 
often  super-rational  and  disconcerting  to  routine;  unless  in- 
deed the  spirit  was  supreme,  it  would  avail  not  at  all.  One 
would  wish  to  conceive  the  central  activity  of  such  a  plant  as  the 
meeting  for  worship — great,  wonderful  meetings,  especially 
during  the  week,  which  should  reach  out  to  all  in  the  city 

END  OF  THE  YOUNG 

RECOMMENDING  MINISTERS. 

Dublin  Yearly  Meeting,  at  one  of  its  sessions  this  year, 
was  considerably  stirred  by  the  report  that  Dublin  Monthly 
Meeting  had  decided  to  abandon  the  practice  of  recommending 
ministers,  and  that  those  in  that  meeting  in  the  station  of 
minister  had  "resigned."  Feeling  on  the  subject  was  pretty 
clearly  defined.  Those  favoring  the  change  believed  it  to  be 
in  the  direction  of  conserving  "our  Quaker  heritage"  in  regard 
to  ministry;  those  opposing  it,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  it  to 
be  no  less  than  a  repudiation  of  a  fundamental  practice  in 
line  with  apostolic  precedent  and  principle.  On  this  side  of 
the  water  there  have  been  those  inclined  to  question  whether 
the  decision  of  Dublin  Monthly  Meeting  is  not  a  somewhat 
transient  expression  of  the  revolutionary  impulse  in  which 
Ireland  is  believed  to  be  involved.  The  immediate  answer  to 
this  is  that  one  of  the  large  Quarterly  Meetings  of  England^ 
perhaps  twenty  years  ago,  took  practically  the  same  position 
as  that  of  Dublin  Monthly  Meeting.  They  ceased  to  record 
ministers,  and  the  sentiment  in  that  meeting  after  this  long 
period  of  experience  is  that  by  so  doing  they  have  accentuated 
the  Quaker  position  without  injuring  the  quality  of  their 
meetings.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  decision  of  this  one  meet- 
ing has  been  influential  in  various  directions. 

Can  it  by  that  such  protests  have  their  roots  in  fundameintal 
Christianity?  It  certainly  behooves  us  in  such  a  serious 
matter  to  kedp  an  open  mind.  The  little  book,  much  read  by 
Friends,  "As  Tommy  Sees  Us,"  pictured  in  various  lights  the 


whose  religious  awakening  and  satisfaction  awaits  such  an 
opportunity — such  vital  meetings  that  not  only  all  the  workers 
and  secretaries  and  stenographers  who  could  possibly  be  spared 
in  turn  would  expect  not  to  miss  the  chance  of  attendance, 
but  also  busy  business  men  would  not  begrudge  the  time  so 
invested.  At  this  point  credulity  fails.  The  facts  of  the  present 
forbid.  No  change  of  outer  garment  is  going  to  cause  a  revival 
of  religious  fervor  and  consecration.  And  only  a  revival  of 
religious  fervor  and  consecration  will  ever  effect  the  transforma- 
tion that  cries  out  in  our  better  heart  for  fulfillment.  We 
talk  much  of  propagandum,  of  giving  our  message,  we  fancy 
that  we  appreciate  the  greatness  of  the  message,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  has  gotten  under  our  skins  very  far — only 
far  enough  to  gratify  our  minds;  not  far  enough  to  dominate 
our  hearts.  And  possibly  we  are  not  great  enough  to  operate 
a  larger  machine  yet;  to  be  trusted  with  mightier  weapons  for 
righteousness.  Some  day,  or  we  die,  spirit  shall  demand  more 
room,  better  tools,  greater  co-ordination,  and  until  it  comes  as 
a  result  of  inner  growth,  it  may  not  unduly  concern  us. 

Edith  Stratton. 
^  I  ^ 

NOTES. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  this  goes  to  press,  the 
Editorial  Board  scatters  completely.  Alfred  Lowry  is  already 
in  Germany  and  Francis  Bacon  is  on  his  way  to  Poland. 
Joseph  Stokes,  Jr.,  leaves  Philadelphia  to  continue  his  medical 
work  in  Boston.  Edith  Stratton  and  Edward  Marshall  will 
sail  shortly  for  England,  to  attend  the  Conferences  there. 

Think  how  interesting  our  Tenth  Month  Young  Friends' 
Number  will  be,  if  all  these  live  up  to  their  calling  as  we  expect 
them  to! 

Speaking  of  Conferences,  we  must  not  overlook  the  one  at 
Earlham.  A  good-sized  delegation  went  from  Philadelphia, 
and  these  will  come  back,  as  delegates  have  come  before,  full 
of  high  purpose.  They  will  be  braver,  stronger  and  more 
sincerely  determined  to  live  for  others.  Above  all  they  will 
have  a  more  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  needs  of  Friends' 
groups,  outside  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 

FRIENDS'  NUMBER. 

revulsion  of  feeling  in  the  common  mind  (the  lay  mind) 
against  professionalism  in  religion.  Apparently  it,  and  numer- 
ous other  works  like  it,  have  been  as  voices  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness._  Since  the  war,  with  a  new  battle  cry  for  unity,  great 
consolidations  have  been  planned  for  bringing  Christians  into 
co-operation  in  all  common  purposes.  Almost  without  ex" 
ception,  perhaps  unconsciously,  these  efforts  have  increased 
religious  professionalism.  Names  have  been  changed,  but  the 
theory  of  the  conclave  or  consistory  as  to  religious  authority, 
has  persisted  and  has  had  new  manifestations.  So  patent  has 
this  been  that  very  unflattering  charges  along  these  lines  have 
been  made  against  the  largest  of  these  efforts.  In  any  such 
impeachment  of  purpose  or  motive  The  Friend  would  not 
willingly  have  a  part.  The  ease  with  which  fundamental 
truth  gets  concealed  in  machinery  is  a  common  peril.  This 
very  situation  with  the  ministry  amongst  us  may  be  in  part 
a  manifestation  of  it. 

One  other  consideration  may  serve  to  emphasize  the  side 
of  safety,  as  the  question  of  professionalism  emphasizes  the 
side  of  peril,  in  our  simple  process  of  recommending  ministers. 
The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  has  stood  valiantly  the  past 
six  years  for  much  fundamental  truth.  Those  who  had  the 
privilege  at  Westtown  at  the  end  of  the  Fifth  Month  last,  of 
hearing  the  President,  Gilbert  Beaver,  in  his  inspiring  address, 
must  have  been  almost  startled  at  his  vivid  picture  of  fellow- 
ship as  the  high  water  mark  of  God's  first-hand  speaking  and 
leading  of  men.     As  a  Society  we  have  rightly  stressed  the 
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leading  of  the  individual  b}'  the  Inner  Light.  We  have  too 
often  sHghted  the  practical,  every-day  test  of  this  leading  in 
fellowship,  in  group  action  as  we  like  to  say.  What  a  different 
situation  we  should  have  in  our  communities,  our  states,  our 
nations,  if  we  could  come  together  with  our  problems  and  seek 
their  solution  in  the  baptized  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost! 
Is  not  the  prospect  of  the  Conference  in  London  next  month 
just  such  dn  opportunitj'  as  this?  There  are  fixed  items  on 
the  program,  but  a  most  cursor}-  examination  of  it  shows  that 
it  is  to  be  open  to  the  Divine  speaking  in  fellowship.  Should 
a  rightly  gathered  Friends'  meeting  ever  be  less  than  this? 
Does  not  our  failure  to  make  it  less  hinder  and  hamper  not 
the  ministers  only,  but  also  the  ministry? 

In  these  two  directions  then,  thus  briefly  outlined,  can  we 
easily  discover  something  of  our  failure  on  the  one  hand,  some- 
thing of  our  unique  opportunity  on  the  other?  Can  we  detect 
any  tendency  to  professional  ministry  in  our  "recommended 
ministers?"  Professionalism  has  many  ear-marks.  Some  are 
concerned  with  the  manner  of  ministry,,  some  with  its  matter. 
Being  bound  to  days  and  programs,  the  professional  minister 
becomes  the  "habitual  speaker."  His  profession  forces  that 
upon  him,  but  probably  the  unwillingness  of  his  flock  to  seek 
or  share  the  prophetic  gift  is  also  largely  responsible  for 
fixing  this  habit  of  professionalism.  Friends  have  easily  avoid- 
ed the  one  danger  expressed  in  fixed  programs  and  set  sermons, 
but  in  many  places  have  become  seriously  involved  in  the 
other.  The  congregation  takes  the  wrong  attitude  to  the 
faithful  few  who  have  surrendered  to  the  prophetic  gift.  If 
any  such  fail  to  speak  with  regularity  they  are  made  sensible 
of  the  disappointment  and  sometimes  of  the  censure  of  their 
fellow  members.  By  degrees  the  fine  line  of  discrimination 
(is  it  not  often  a  very  fine  line?)  as  to  whether  an  exercise  is 
for  one's  self  or  for  the  meeting  is  broken  down.  There  are 
always  those  who  have  satisfaction  in  what  they  have  heard 
and  say  so.  Thus  the  "habitual  speaker"  is  very  easily  the 
product  of  his  unfaithful  congregation.  Surrender  of  the 
whole- membership  to  the  prophetic  gift  is  the  only  safeguard 
from  such  a  situation.  Failure  to  recognize  evident  gifts  may 
stimulate  a  meeting  for  a  moment  along  prophetic  lines.  It 
can  hardly  be  a  legitimate  cure  of  the  disturbing  difficulty. 
The  common  participation  of  a  whole  meeting  by  fellowship, 
in  the  religious  gifts  of  its  members,  is  one  of  the  most  uplifting 
functions.  It  cannot  be  abandoned  without  great  loss  to  the 
group. 

What  is  to  be  said  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  ministry? 
Undoubtedly  God  speaks  directly  to  the  human  soul,  gives 
unquestioned  messages  to  his  anointed  messengers.  This  is  a 
most  precious  part  of  a  spiritual  ministry,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  those  who  aim  to  keep  clear  of  professionalism. 
in  the  fellowship  of  worship,  however,  which  we  as  Friends 
profess,  there  is  wide  scope  for  ministry  of  another  kind.  In 
a  right  sense  such  ministry  is  the  product  not  of  the  exercise 
of  one  soul,  but  of  the  two  or  three  or  of  the  many  brought 
together  in  united  baptism  and  communion.  One  may  be 
made  its  mouthpiece.  Often  some  particular  one  seems  par- 
ticularly endued  to  become  frequently  that  mouthpiece.  Here- 
in lies  the  danger.  The  faithfulness  of  the  one  increases— the 
unfaithfulness  of  the  others  becomes  confirmed.  So  from 
both  points  of  view  we  reach  the  same  conclusion.  Ministry 
on  the  prophetic  basis  can  only  be  fully  maintained  in  wor- 
ship on  the  prophetic  basis.     Shall  we  not,  all  of  us,  seek  to 


maintain  this  position  of  privilege  and  not  be  the  occasion  for 
such  proposals  as  that  of  abandoning  the  good  practice  of 
recommending  ministers? 

J.  H.  B. 

[The  following  received  a  few  days  ago  we  are  glad  to  share 
with  our  Friends.' — Eds.] 

Dear  Friends:—  Sixth  Month  23,  1920. 

In  the  Jordans  Meeting-house  burial-ground,  under  the 
broad  sweep  of  some  grand  old  trees,  through  which  the  sun- 
light glinted  and  the  wind  gently  played,  a  sorrowing  little 
company  yesterday  gathered  as  the  mortal  remains  of  Joseph 
Elkinton  were  laid  in  their  final  resting-place.  The  silence  for 
a  long  time  was  intense  and  was  succeeded  by  several  testi- 
monies to  the  value  of  the  life  that  had  so  suddenly  closed. 
Then  we  walked  through  the  quiet  lane,  close  by  the  hedge 
through  the  grass  that  caressed  our  feet,  into  the  little  old 
meeting-house.  Here  a  remarkable  period  of  worship  ensued. 
The  red-tiled  floor,  the  old-fashioned  forms,  the  quaint  gal- 
lery, the  rustle  of  the  leaves  on  bush  and  tree  outside,  the  song 
of  birds  seemed  a  fit  setting  for  the  last  sad  offering  of  love  to 
one  who  had  so  tenderly  rejoiced  in  his  Father's  handiwork 
when  he  had  been  among  us.  Here,  too,  the  voices  of  thanks- 
giving and  affection  were  once  more  raised.  The  predominant 
note  was  that  of  gladness  because  of  his  consecration,  his 
gift  of  wonderful  devotion,  his  sweetness  of  character  and  his 
eternal  hope.  Then  we  separated  and  parted  from  his  brave 
wife  and  daughter, who  happily  in  this  hour  of  trial,  far  from 
home,  are  surrounded  by  loving  and  faithful  friends. 
Your  Friend, 
__^ ^'^-  ^-  Allen. 

LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

(Continued  from  page  16.) 

In  London,  as  in  Philadelphia,  the  Social  Order  Committee 
is  amongst  the  newer  agencies  of  service.  There,  as  here,  it  is 
still  open  to  some  misunderstanding.  Its  drift  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following. 

Maurice  L.  Rowntree,  speaking  on  Industrial  Emancipa- 
tion, said  that  the  fundamental  social  message  for  which 
Jesus  gave  His  life,  implied  above  all  the  true  family  relation- 
ship between  human  beings  and  the  service  of  all  by  all.  The 
Kingdom  of  God  could  contain  no  serfs.  Many  of  them  felt 
that  if  Jesus  were  among  us  in  the  flesh  to-day.  He  would 
challenge  both  the  serfdom  of  the  wage-earner  and  the  spirit 
of  domination  characteristic  of  industrialism  as  totally  in- 
compatible with  the  Kingdom  of  God.  This  was  a  religious 
rather  than  an  economic  question  and  Friends,  they  felt, 
could  never  give  their  true  witness  to  the  world  until  they 
faced  it.  Unfortunately  our  whole  outlook  was  vitiated  from 
the  cradle  by  false  views  of  property  rights.  For  the  Hebrew 
prophets  and  for  Jesus  property  was  Yahweh's  and  held  only 
for  His  service:  oppressive  appropriation  was  therefore  sacrilege 
against  Him.  The  Medieval  Church,  however  imperfectly, 
recognized  that  social  institutions  and  economic  activities 
should  be  regulated  by  ethical  principles;  and  the  collapse  of 
medievalism  reacted  in  a  riot  of  individualism  which  made 
religion  an  affair  of  the  individual  soul  and  exalted  property 
rights  to  a  position  above  question,  recognizing  no  moral  limit 
to  individual  pursuit  of  economic  self-interest  and  no  qualifica- 
tion of  the  right  to  wealth  by  factors  of  human  service  or  need. 
This  philosophy  produced  in  society  a  condition  of  industrial 
war.  Wage-earner  and  capitalist  both  wanted  a  larger  share 
of  the  product  of  industry;  the  result  was  class  war,  which 
without  strikes  or  lock-outs,  maintained  a  "balance  of  power." 
The  sordid  scramble  thus  arising  trampled  on  the  claims  of 
human  life.  Amid  such  conditions  it  was  very  difficult  to 
realize  an  atmosphere  of  brotherhood.  Above  all,  the  lot  of 
the  wage-earner  was  not  free.  Not  owning  land  or  tools  and 
needing  to  procure  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  he  was  helpless 
unless  he  sold  his  labor  to  an  employer  who  could  give  or  deny 
him  that  opportunity.    And  if  he  secured  the  job,  it  gave  an- 
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other  the  power  of  saying  to  him:  "  I  shall  live  pleasantly  on 
the  good  things  1  make  you  provide  for  me,"  so  implying  the 
bondage  of  the  wage-earner,  who  was  only  offered  the  chance 
of  life  so  long  as  he  was  profitable  to  his  masters.  He  was  a 
means  to  property,  not  an  end  in  himself.  M.  L.  R.  gave  the 
following  from  his  personal  experience.  He  recently  got  a 
job  at  shovelling  slag  for  some  big  ironworks,  which  he  found 
so  heavy  that  on  reaching  home  he  went  straight  to  bed.  Next 
morning,  after  working  from  7.30  to  9,  he  was  dismissed  with- 
out a  word  of  warning.  He  offered  to  do  a  lighter  job,  as 
fitter's  laborer,  but  was  told  that  once  dismissed,  he  could 
not  be  taken  on  at  any  other  part  of  the~ works.  Magna  Charta 
says  "no  freeman  may  be  dispossessed  .  .  .  save  by  the 
judgment  of  his  peers."  His  own  dispossession  had  no  such 
advantage.  He  received  his  wage  (17s.  id),  and  sitting  down 
by  the  roadside,  could  vividly  appreciate  the  feelings  of  a  man 
who  had  a  dependent  family  and  no  resources  in  reserve.  He 
realized  that  by  that  act  of  dismissal  the  industrial  system 
had  said  to  him:  "You  are  not  efficient  enough  to  live,  your 
only  value  is  as  a  productive  machine,  not  as  a  human  being." 
The  spiritual  effect  of  being  treated  as  a  piece  of  goods  was 
degrading  and  embittering.  Could  we  wonder  that  there  was 
industrial  unrest?  The  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  meant  an 
opportunity  of  the  fullest  life,  not  for  a  few  but  for  all.  We 
could  not  Christianize  life  without  Christianizing  industry. 
The  growing  demand  among  the  workers  for  control  in  industry 
was  not  surprising;  for  their  life  was  unfree  in  two  respects, 
in  its  lack  of  security  and  its  lack  of  self-government.  The 
control  of  industry  would  carry  with  it  the  opportunity  of  the 
workers  to  deal  with  the  monotony  of  their  lives,  and  the  many 
factors  which  affected  their  development  and  welfare.  As  to 
the  next  practical  step.  He  held  in  his  hand  the  letter  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Building  Trade  Operatives  (London 
Council)  (70,000)  to  be  issued  next  day.  It  enclosed  a  pros- 
pectus "offered  as  a  real  contribution  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  the  great  system  of  National  Guilds,  that,  before 
many  years  are  over,  is  destined  to  revolutionize  completely 
the  motives  and  control  of  industry."  The  Guild  had  three 
main  principles:  (i)  That  the  motive  of  industry  should  be 
service  instead  of  gain.  (2)  That  workers  for  every  grade  are 
asked  to  volunteer.  (3)  That  members  of  the  Guild  should 
eventually  be  "on  the  strength"  for  life.  Let  Friends  study 
these  propositions  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  replace  the 
present  evil  system  by  one  worthy  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
But  to  secure  self-government  in  industry  we  must  foster  self- 
government  in  education,  and  never  be  content  till  the  chance 
of  the  best  possible  education  is  open  to  all. 

Jonathan  Lloyd  described  conditions  in  the  Rhondda  Valley, 
which,  with  the  Clyde  perhaps,  formed  the  present  storm  centres 
of  the  revolutionary  spirit.  The  workers  of  the  Rhondda 
regarded  the  Society  of  Friends  as  too  sentimental,  and  in- 
vited Friends  to  face  the  issue  clear  and  straight,  believing 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  it  was  a  straight  fight  to  a  finish  with 
capital.  The  methods  of  the  Society,  they  said,  had  not  even 
succeeded  in  their  own  Society,  which  had  practised  pacifism, 
which  was  a  part  of  their  capitalism.  The  miners  asked  if 
there  was  an  equality  of  opportunity  in  the  Society.  He  felt 
the  Society  wanted  converting  to  the  social  principles  of  Jesus 
before  they  could  go  and  talk  to  these  people  in  Wales,  who  re- 
garded as  their  greatest  enemy  the  Friend  capitalist.  He  would 
appeal  to  Friends  to  make  their  real  contribution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  control  of  industry;  but  don't  let  us  imagine  that 
gilding  the  chains  of  servitude  made  them  any  less  chains. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


"If  the  Church  of  to-day  cannot  grow  saints,  she  will  be 
helpless  against  the  incoming  tide  of  'an  emancipated,  atheistic 
international  democracy.'" 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  StTMt.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  Excculloc  Stctttatu. 

HOWARD  H.  BRINTON.  PMiclty.  ELIZABETH  T.  RHOADS.  Womoi'i  (Cor*. 


WILLIAM  B.  HARVEY 


Associate  Surehrtes. 
WALTER  C.  WOODWARD 


BERNARD  WALTON 


"  If  we  could  once  bring  all  our  preachers  to  insist  on  these 
two  points — Christ  dying  for  us  and  Christ  reigning  in  us, 
we  should  shake  the  trembling  gates  of  hell." — J.  Wesley. 


Report  of  a  Meeting  of  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee,  Held  Seventh  Month   i,    1920. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Service  Committee,  held  Seventh 
Month  I  St,  in  Philadelphia,  discussion  centered  around  future 
plans  for  relief  work  in  Europe. 

Alfred  G.  Scattergood,  Chief  of  the  work  in  Germany,  was 
present  and  gave  a  full  report  on  the  general  plans  and  methods 
followed  by  the  German  Unit.  He  spoke,  also,  of  the  many 
expressions  of  good-will  now  being  received  from  the  German 
people.  At  his  suggestion  Gilbert  McMaster,  a  German  now 
working  with  the  Unit  in  Germany,  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Mission;  also  at  his  suggestion  the  budget  of  |ioo,ooo  for  the 
expenses  of  the  German  work  for  the  coming  year,  was  ap- 
proved. 

W.  Taylor  Thom,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Friends'  Unit  in 
Vienna,  just  returned,  was  present  and  spoke  on  the  work  now 
being  done  in  Vienna.  He  also  presented  a  plan  for  an  inter- 
national wholesale  agency  for  co-operative  associations.  The 
project  calls  for  the  raising  of  a  capital  fund  of  .|50o,ooo,  to 
be  administered  by  a  group  of  six  or  more  Friends  who,  acting 
as  an  international  co-operative  wholesale  agency,  will  buy 
from  co-operative  producers  and  sell  to  co-operative  consumers. 
This  plan  of  constructive  relief  has  been  interesting  the 
Vienna  Mission  for  some  time.  The  principle  involved  has 
been  favorably  passed  upon  by  the  London  Committee.  A 
number  of  Americans  of  prominence  have  expressed  helpful 
interest  in  the  general  proposition.  Dr.  Thom's  proposition 
was  carefully  considered.  It  was  felt  that  there  were  many 
things  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  this  before  any 
decision  could  be  made.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  have 
the  proposal  copied  and  sent  out  to  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: and  future  action  was  left  for  recommendation  by  the 
Executive  Board. 

The  Executive  Board  was  directed  to  appoint  a  small  com- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  five,  to  serve  as  a  Committee  on  Child- 
feeding  in  Germany. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Service  Committee 
was  held  at  the  City  Club  on  Seventh  Month  2nd,  and  the 
following  Sub-committee  on  Child-feeding  in  Germany  ap- 
pointed:— Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Chairman;  Charles  Evans, 
Charles  J.  Rhoads,  Wilbur  K.  Thomas,  Rufus  M.  Jones.  The 
Board  decided  to  enlarge  the  appeal  to  the  American  people 
for  adult  relief  in  Germany.  This  will  be  carried  on  separately 
from  the  child-relief  and  is  in  answer  to  many  requests  from 
persons  in  this  country  who  wish  to  contribute  in  some  way  for 
the  relief  of  those  in  Germany  who  do  not  come  under  the 
present  child-feeding  schemes.  This  adult  relief  will  be  carried 
on  through  the  American  Relief  Administration  under  Herbert 
C.  Hoover.  All  interested  in  this  work  may  send  contributions 
to  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee.  The  money  will 
be  invested  in  New  York  in  food  drafts;  and  our  workers  in 
Germany  will  draw  on  Relief  Administration  warehouses  for 
food  and  materials  to  that  amount.  The  Service  Committee 
will  see  that  the  food  is  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  proper 
authorities  in  Germany.  Drafts  may  be  purchased  for  the 
benefit  of  any  particular  district  desired. 

German  Feeding  Statistics. 

With  the  completion  of  the  plans  of  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee  for  the  following  year,  all  contributors  to 
the  work  in  Germany  are  receiving  a  detailed  report  showing 
just  how  the  contributions  were  expended. 

Up  to  Seventh  Month  1,  1920,  a  little  over  .|3,ooo,ooo  has 
been  received.  With  this  the  following  commodities  were 
purchased  and  shipped: 
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Flour,  4793K  tons  (long);  beans,  872 J^  tons;  rice,  802  tons; 
lard,  754  tons;  sugar,  1125  tons;  cocao,  2873^  tons;  oil,  120 
barrels;  peas,  927  tons;  condensed  milk,  4073^  tons  and  34,532 
cases;  evaporated  milk,  671 5H  tons  and  30,740  cases. 

In  addition  to  this  there  were  shipped  the  following  articles 
contributed  by  individuals  and  business  firms  in  this  country: 
120  barrels  of  cod  liver  oil  (52  gallons  to  the  barrel);  31,524 
garments;  16  boxes  of  clothing,  not  opened;  8  bales  of  cotton 
flannel;  i  bale  of  outing  flannel;  117  boxes  of  soap  (100-125 
cakes  to  a  box) ;  5  boxes  of  lard  (80  pounds  to  a  box) ;  3  cases 
of  condensed  milk;  2  cases  of  corned  beef  (|ioo  for  the  two 
cases);  14  bags  of  flour  (100-150  pounds  to  a  bag);  6  boxes 
and  barrels  of  food  (mixture)  (196  pounds  in  box);  2  carloads 
of  macaroni. 

The  German  Government  has  just  agreed  to  give  the  Com- 
mittee all  the  flour  and  sugar  that  we  need  in  these  child- 
feeding  operations.  This  will  materially  increase  the  number  of 
children  who  can  be  fed.  It  has  been  decided  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  the  work  and  undertake  and  also  solicit  funds  for 
hospital  supplies  and  for  general  relief  work  for  adults  in  con- 
nection with  the  Hoover  food-draft  plan. 


Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Seventh  Month  3, 
1920 — thirty-three  in  all;  thirteen  from  Mennonites,  two  for 
German  Relief;  1,163  garments. 

Contributions  received  during  week  ending  Seventh  Month 
3,   1920 — 17,123.82. 

■  I  ■  — 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  next  Young  Friends'  Number  will  be  in  the  Tenth  Month.  It  has 
been  their  choice  this  year  to  omit  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Months. 


Thebe  is  in  hand  interesting  matter  in  regard  to  the  approaching 
Peace  Conference  furnished  by  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood.  We  hope  to 
devote  several  pages  of  the  next  issue  to  this. 

We  have  received  from  the  Syndics  of  Cambridge  University  (Eng- 
land) a  copy  of  John  Wilham  Graham's  "The  Faith  of  a  Quaker."  This, 
Edward  Grubb's  "The  Word  Made  Flesh,"  and  H.  Wood's  Swarthmore 
Lecture,  "Quakerism  and  the  Future  of  the  Church,"  are  scheduled  for 
review  a  few  week's  hence. 


Friends'  Work  in  Vienna  as  Seen  by  a  Viennese  Girl. 
The  following  description  of  the  relief  work  now  being 
carried  out  in  Vienna  by  the  Quaker  Unit  was  written  by  a 
Viennese  girl  assisting  with  the  work. 

Vienna,  June  the  7th,   1920. 

1  am  a  Viennese  girl  just  come  from  school  with  great  in" 
terest  for  social  work.  A  friend  gave  my  name  to  the  Friends 
and  one  day  1  was  asked  to  come  and  help  them.  I  had  never 
heard  anything  about  them  and  knew  very  little  about  Quakers, 
but  when  1  heard  that  foreign  people  had  come  over  to  Vienna 
to  help  us  in  our  great  distress  1  instantly  flew  to  help  them- as 
far  as  1  could.     And  hands  were  needed  everywhere. 

That  was  at  the  end  of  December.  The  Friends  had  under- 
taken the  care  of  children  under  six.  After  the  doctor's  ex- 
amination at  the  Welfare  Centre,  the  child  got  a  card  with 
which  the  mother  could  draw  rations  at  our  depots  which  we 
started  in  every  district.  The  ration  consisted  of  i  tin  of 
sweetened,  i  tin  of  unsweetened  milk,  }/2  pound  of  flour,  or 
semolina,  or  oats,  J4  pound  of  cocoa,  J^  pound  of  sugar,  J^ 
pound  fat  and  one  piece  of  soap,  3^  pound  of  rice  for  families 
with  3  and  more  children. 

There  are  no  words  to  describe  the  joy  of  the  mothers  getting 
such  lovely  things  for  their  little  ones,  who  never  had  any- 
thing good  as  long  as  they  lived.  And  that  these  rations  are 
given  out  every  week  was  considered  so  beautiful  that  people 
would  not  believe  it  at  first.  One  woman  told  me:  "  It  is  just 
like  Christmas.  1  feel  as  if  a  good  angel  has  come  from  heaven 
to  bring  me  these  things."  You  can  imagine  what  it  means 
to  a  mother,  who  was  accustomed  to  give  her  little  one  black 
coffee  morning  and  afternoon  and  for  dinner  nothing  else  but 
cabbage,  to  be  able  to  give  him  now  cocoa  morning  and  after- 
noon and  make  him  porridge  for  dinner. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  a  clothing  sale  at  the  depots 
where  the  mothers  can  buy  one  garment  for  each  member  of 
the  family,  and  it  is  infinite  joy  to  me,  going  through  the 
streets  of  Vienna  to  see  all  the  little  girls  in  the  pretty  Mission 
frocks  and  aprons  which,  to  the  delight  of  the  children,  have 
a  pocket  in  each  of  them;  the  boys  wearing  the  new  shirts 
on  Sundays  and  the  mothers  coming  to  the  sale  to  show  off 
their  new  blouses. 

The  doctors  much  appreciate  our  help  telling  they  get  great 
increasement  in  weight,  the  children  being  sent  to  the  doctor 
every  month. 

An  immense  lot  of  work  and  of  good  is  done  for  our  poor, 
innocent  little  children.  We  can  only  hope  that  Friends  all 
over  the  world  may  think  of  us  in  our  great  need  and  forgive 
us,  once  a  proud  and  prosperous  nation  that  have  become 
beggars  now. 

(Signed)  LiLi  Platschek. 


Ralston  R.  Hoopes,  Phebe  T.  Roberts,  Rachel  Brown,  Albert  H.  Wil- 
son, Joseph  Masters,  Pennell  L.  Webster,  Lydia  B.  Smedley,  Hannah  P 
Morris,  James  M.  Moon,  Joseph  J.  Hartz,  Mary  H.  Leeds,  Horace 
E.  Moore,  Rose  Weber,  Alice  P.  Roberts,  Susanna  S.  Kite,  Ann  W.  Fry, 
James  H.  Moon,  Edward  R.  Moon,  Dr.  Rachel  T.  Moon,  Beulah  Palmer, 
T.  Chalkley  Pahner,  Edith  P.  Griscom,  Lucy  B.  Child,  EUen  C.  Wood, 
Susanna  Brinton,  Sarah  J.  EDiott,  Anna  T.  Griffith,  Jean  F.  HalloweU. 
M.  T.  Akins,  Ellwood  Cooper,  Henry  D.  Allen,  Deborah  D.  Maris,  Henry 
Marshall,  Mary  S.  Walton,  George  Wood,  Ehzabeth  T.  Bettle,  Mary  E. 
Williamson,  all  of  Penna.;  James  Walton,  L.  T.  Lamborn,  George  K 
Smith,  Frances  G.  Andrews,  Franklin  J.  Hoag,  all  of.  Ohio;  Margaret 
T.  Engle,  Joshua  S.  Wills,  Lydia  A.  Haines,  M.  JEmma  Allen,  Wm.  C. 
AUen,  Jesse  Sharpless,  Allen  R.  Sharpless,  Stokes  Collins,  Rachel  B 
Hutchinson,  Ella  T.  Cause,  Mary  P.  Nicholson,  all  of  N.  J.;  Martha  W 
Post,  Stephen  W.  Post,  George  Crouse,  AUce  D.  Mitchell,  Anna 
M.  Haight,  Emma  H.  Dobbs,  Annie  F.  D.  Hoag,  Mary  E.  Hoag, 
Joseph  A.  Titus,  Maria  Willets,  all  of  N.  Y.;  Elma  C.  I^evering,  Mass. 
Henry  S.  Conard,  Samuel  Embree,  Russell  Z.  Taber,  James  McGrew, 
E.  S.  Heald,  Anna  B.  Hampton,  Morris  Stanley,  John  W.  Mott,  Thomas 
Thomasson,  all  of  la.;  Chas.  T.  Moon,  ID.;  Annie  E.  Kite,  Mo.;  Everett 
Moon,  Minn. ;  Mary  A.  CowgiU,  Caleb  T.  Engle,  George  G.  WUhams,  all 
of  Cal.;  Mary  B.  Roberts,  Ore.;  Ehzabeth  R.  Cupp,  Idaho;  J.  T.  Wing, 
Mich. ;  Edith  W.  Silver,  Md. ;  Agnes  W.  Brumfeldt,  D.  C. 

Died. — At  her  home  in  West  Philadelphia,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
Fifth  Month,  1920,  Elizabeth  E.  Buzbt,  wife  of  the  late  WiUiam  C. 
Buzby,  in  her  seventy-first  year;  a  member  of  Evesham  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, N.  J. 

,  at  the  home  of  her  son-in-law,  Isaac  H.  Satterthwait,  near  Salem, 

Ohio,  SLxth  Month  3,  1920,  Millicent  Hall,  widow  of  Lindley  Hall,  in 
her  eighty-first  year;  a  member  and  Elder  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  Ohio. 

,  at  Chula  Vista,  San  Diego  Co.,  CaUfornia,  Sixth  Month  19,  1920, 

Hannah  Levick,  aged  seventy-eight  years,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
R.  and  Hannah  Levick;  a  member  of  Frankford  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

,  at  his  home  at  Middleton,  near  New  Waterford,  Ohio,  on  the 

thirteenth  day  of  the  Fifth  Month,  1920,  Elisha  Llewellyn,  in  the  sixty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Middleton  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  Ohio. 

,  at  the  home  of  his  son-in-law,  C.  Clyde  Hampton,  Sixth  Month 

16,  1920,  Benjamin  Elltson,  in  the  ninety-seventh  year  of  his  age;  a 
member  of  Hickory  Grove  Monthly  Meetmg  of  Friends,  Iowa. 

,  at  the  home  of  her  son-in-law,  C.  Clyde  Hampton,  Second  Month 

15,  1919,  Elma  C.  Elltson,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  her  age;  a  member 
of  Hickory  Grove  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Iowa. 

,  suddenly,  on  Sixth  Month  30,  1920,  at  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  John 

Hutchinson,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age;  an  Overseer  and 
member  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting. 
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Pennies  Spent 

in  improving  thy  stationery  will  pay 
dollars  in  profits 

If  a  letter  should  have  landed  a  $5,000  contract, 

and  failed,  then  it  cost  thee  profit,  perhaps  prestige 

— a  chance  for  future  business. 

A  well  designed,  well  printed  letterhead  will  yield 
larec  returns.    May  we  co-operatef 

Austin  C.  Leeds 

with 


PAPER  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

SuccMsor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
•n  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.        •       PHILADELPHIA 

Ofju  Hmm  anUI  I9M  A.M.       Or  an  Ma  Una  iy  tppthilmml 
I  iB  1M9.    BeU  TboBt.  Foplu  UT 


Residence:  254  S.  44tli  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burninq 

260  South  Tenth  Strbet 

philadelphia 

Bell  'Phooti— Filbert  2666. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714   SANSOM  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  InoUatiom,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Card:         Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE-LOCUST  1782 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.     -:-     Phila. 


•ARTSi 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTiqUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


F.W.  HOFFMAN  &  COMPANY 


Brushes,  Brooms,  Janitors'  Supplies 
35-37  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET 

WE  SPECIAUZE  TO  INSTITUTIONS,  SCHOOLS,  ETC 


Establitbed  1870 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 


259  S.  Fourth  St.  ,     Philadelphia 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Street* 

Special  attention  given  to  Frienda'  Fnnerala 
Ball  'Phon*  M  Sprue*  1M« 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  SOCIAL  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  good  place  to  prtpare  for  *'Home  Service" 

Fall  Term  begins  Tenth  Month  6th 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Friends'  Book  Store 

302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 


We  have  at  last  secured  an  ample  supply 
of  Volume  V,  Pennsbury  Series — A  Service 
of  Love  in  War  Time,  by  Rufus  M.  Jones. 

The  Pennsbury  Series,  five  in  number, 
in  uniform  binding,  will  make  a  valuable 
and  attractive  addition  to  one' s  library. 

Price  for  the  set,  $7.50  postpaid. 


Correspondence  solicited. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  T3T)e- 
writing,  Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

63t  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


\A/M.    H.    PILE'S     SONS 

BOOK  AND  JOB   PRINTING 
422  WALNUT  ST.,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

•  FECIAL    ATTENTION    GIVEN     TO    THE 


fRINTINO   OF  BOOKS   AND   CAT^UOgfl 


ueaealogist     *\s 


Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwait* 
Stockton  Si., 

TUHTOBf.H.J. 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Easiest  Writing 

Best  Wearing 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


The  Friend    jii|| 

As  an  advertising  medium  for  "wants",  '^^ 
for  real  estate,  and  for  the  sale  of  products 
from  producer  to  consumer,  the  pages  of 
"The  Friend"  have  an  established  reputation. 
Even  the  large  "ads"  of  manufacturing  firms 
are  reported  to  us  as  "paying".  The  price 
is  56  cents  an  inch.  Copy  should  be  in  hand 
by  9  A.  M.,  Second-day. 

Address  207  Walnut  Place. 

Philadelphia. 


DNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

SfMlal  Altmllon  Glten  to  Fimcrab 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.    Alio  Chapel 


AceommoJatiom  for  Funerab. 


Established  1880 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,        .        .         Philadelphia.  Pa. 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

'Phone,  Spruce  3032 
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LAST   LONG 
SAVE  TROUBLE 


PUT  on  and  forgot  is 
the  report  from  more 
than  one  Ehoads  Fan  Belt. 
Do  you  appreciate  the  kind 
of  belt  service  such  reports 
imply? 

For  ordinary  fan  drives 
Rhoads  oak-tanned  belts 
give  much  satisfaction,  but 
if  your  drive  is  difficult  or 
you  want  only  the  best,  try 

Rhoads  Tannate  Fan  Belts, 

• 
either  plain  or  Watershed. 

They  last  far  longer.They 

are  a  good  investment. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA 
12  N.  Third  Street 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

102  Beekman  St.  322  W.  Randolph  St. 

Factory  and  Tmntry  ;  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


R.CI 


Ernest  R.  TarnaB        John  A.  Slratton 
TELEPHONES 
17-81     -     ■    Eejilone — Rtce  C37 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUllDEKS 
Zll  N.  Tbirtenth  St 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


HIGH  GRADE  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE    INVESTMENT 


SOLICITED 


WHAT  IS  LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR? 

To  protect  a  family  against  death  ? 

Yes;  but  it  can  also  protect  against  the 
vicissitudes  of  life. 

Our  endowment  policy,  payable  at  55,  in- 
sures you  and  your  family  against  loss  of 
income  at  that  age.  It  also  protects  against 
your  death,  if  you  die  before  then. 

Shall  we  tell  you  about  this  personally  ? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 

OFFICE  AND   YARD 

16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

telephones:  J  J^°-"J« 


Letch  worth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1920 


A.C.&S.  RUtchworth 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK   PLACE 
ATLANTIC   CITY.  H.  J, 

A  Pamlly  House  o/  EilallbheJ  Rtpatatton. 
9pm  Thnttglaat  (it  Yaa^ 

NATHAN  L.  JONES, 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


:S!$io,ooo,o(io 

Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friend* 

Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Ii  situated,  planned  and    managed  to  give   comfort,  health   and 

enjoyment  to  its  guests. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON.  Owners 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides    comfortable   accommodations   for 
guests  by  the  day  or  weeL    Meali  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMEUA  D.  F8ATHERST0NB.  MatrM. 
Tmoam—ViAMKWt  ISTl. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


HARVEY  T.  WEBER 
Merchant  Tailor 

1227  WALNUT  STREET  (Sacond  Hoar) 

The  Trade  of  Friends  Spedatly  SolleltmJ 
PHONE,  WALNUT  461S 


•ith   lot;  shade  and  fruit 
_  to  two  railroad  stations. 
Apply  M.,    122  West   2nd  Street, 


cliildren.    Address  W.  M.,  office  of  The  Fkiend, 
^Walnut  Place 

Phila.,  Pa. 


ANTED— Woman   capable  of  taking  occasional  re- 
sponsibility in  care  of  cliildren  and  to  help  with 
general  housework  and  cooking,   in  suburbs.     Pay 
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WALKING  WITH  GOD. 

In  the  story  of  the  long  ago  Enoch  stands  out  as  in  some 
respects  the  most  wonderful  character  of  all — he  "walked 
with  God."  This  does  not  just  imply  that  Enoch  had  physical 
comradeship  with  God.  It  means  that  Enoch,  in  mind  and 
affection,  kept  close  to  God — he  had  daily  spiritual  fellowship 
with  God.  It  was  the  kind  of  a  walk  that  every  Christian  to- 
day can  take  as  he  treads  the  sod  or  streets  of  earth. 

The  Christian,  whatever  his  calling  or  temptations,  com- 
mences his  daily  walk  with  God  in  prayer.  Before  his  head 
leaves  the  pillow  the  plans  and  duties  of  the  day  are  laid  before 
God.  In  essence  he  petitions:  "My  Father,  be  with  me  as  1 
associate  with  others,  give  me  courage,  patience,  skill.  Help 
me  to  bear  my  burdens.  Watch  over  my  business  affairs  to 
Thy  honor  and  for  my  good.  Lord,  send  me  light — my  path- 
way is  so  often  very,  very  dark  that  1  need  Thy  light  to  guide 
me  more  than  1  can  understand.   Above  all,  Thy  will  be  done!" 

So  he  commences  his  daily  steppings  with  God. 

And  God  answers  him.  God  drives  into  his  inmost  soui 
some  richly  sacred  thoughts  that  abide  with  him  throughout 
the  day:  "My  son,  1  am  thy  light  in  the  darkness.  Keep 
close  to  me — be  obedient  to  the  simple  teachings  of  my  Holy 
Christ — steady  thy  life  with  frequent  thoughts  of  me.  Do  not 
run  before  me  for  then  thou  shalt  lose  me — do  not  lag  behind 
else  darkness  overtake  thee.  Walk  with  me  beyond  the  even- 
tide until  thy  eyes  are  closed  in  sleep.  More  tenderly  than  the 
stars  1  will  watch  over  thee;  and  through  thee  shall  my  perfect 
will  be  done." 

So  each  of  us — like  Enoch  in  the  old,  old  story — can  walk 
with  God. 

Wm.  C.  Allen. 

John  Wesley  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln:  "Alas!  my 
Lord,  is  this  any  time  to  persecute  a  man  for  the  sake  of 
conscience?  1  beseech  you,  do,  as  you  would  be  done  to. 
You  are  a  man  of  sense,  you  are  a  man  of  learning,  nay,  1 
verily  believe  what  is  infinitely  more  value — you  are  a  man 
of  piety.     Then  think  and  let  think." 


EVERYMAN  IN  HIS  OWN  LANGUAGE. 
I  would  worship  thy  Christ,  oh,  man  of  the  West! 
At  His  feet  I  would  lay  down  my  life. 
For  Him  would  I  welcome  poverty  and  ill-fame. 
For  Him  would  I  leave  home  and  friends, 
At  His  behest  the  hardest  task  would  be  easy, 
In  His  presence  I  would  forget  my  weakness, 
I  would  leap  forward  to  do  His  behest, 
All  my  heart  and  soul  should  He  claim  as  His  right, 

It  would  be  joy  unspeakable 
To  foUow  thy  Christ,  oh,  man  of  the  West! 

Yet  can  I  not  worship  thy  Christ,  oh,  man  of  the  West! 

Thou  hast  hidden  Him  from  me  by  strange  words, 

Thou  hast  bound  Him  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  thy  civilization, 

Thou  hast  made  Him  the  Lord  of  War, 

Thou  hast  dressed  Him  in  costly  apparel, 

He  is  the  friend  of  the  rich  and  respectable, 

His  favored  ones  have  white  skins. 

His  words  are  the  words  of  command. 

In  silent  sorrow 
I  turn  from  thy  Christ,  oh,  man  of  the  West! 

Nevertheless,  He  calls  me  in  His  own  way. 

His  voice  is  so  tender  that  it  can  be  heard  above  the  roar  of  machinery, 

His  eyes  are  so  strong  and  true  that  they  pierce  through  all  shams, 

His  hand  is  so  sure  and  friendly  that  it  grasps  mine 

Even  when  I  would  fain  turn  away  disgusted. 

His  feet  press  after  me  and  will  not  let  me  escape. 

StUl  unsatisfied  and  spent 
I  turn  to  the  Christ,  oh,  man  of  the  West! 

But  for  me  He  speaks  in  His  own  way, 

I  see  Him  as  the  child  who  trusts  aU, 
He  is  patient  when  I  am  fretful  and  noisy, 
He  wins  me  by  the  wonder  of  His  smile. 
He  comes  to  me  in  the  beauty  of  the  sunset, 
He  is  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  the  dark-skinned, 
He  is  one  with  me  in  the  passion  and  hope  of  my  people, 
None  is  more  truly  flesh  of  my  flesh. 
The  Son  of  Man  is  the  Lord  of  my  Ufe. 
Not  the  dim  figure  you  have  shown  me,  oh,  man  of  the  West! 
But  the  Christ  Himself  will  I  foUow  and  serve; 
He  shall  be  my  pattern  and  my  companion, 
I  bow  before  Him  in  reverence  and  love. 
In  Him  we  shall  yet  be  one. 

— Henry  T.  Hodgkin. 

Selected  from  The  Venturer,  by  Frances  Tatum  Rhoads. 


"The  ideal  set  before  us  by  Jesus  Christ  is  high,  but  that 
must  neither  be  a  cause  for  despair  nor  a  reason  for  lowering 
the  standard.  For  Jesus  Christ  did  not  set  before  us  the  ideal 
without  Himself  making  it  real  in  His  own  life.  And  the  power 
by  which  He  lived  is  at  the  disposal  of  every  one  of  His  fol- 
lowers. We  are  not  expected  to  live  the  Christian  life  without 
the  Christian  power.  Our  Father  cares  for  us  and  will  work 
in  us  and  through  us,  provided  we  trust  in  Him  and  obey  Him. 
The  spirit  of  Jesus  is  able  to  transform  the  world,  but  it  can- 
not do  this  while  the  people  through  whom  it  ought  to  work, 
the  followers  of  Christ,  acquiesce  in  a  lower  ideal  than  that 
which  He  showed  us." 


THE     FRIEND. 


Seventh  Month  22,  1920. 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

(Concluded  from  page  33.) 

Lionel  Priestman  hardly  knew  which  to  associate  himself 
with,  the  employer  or  employed,  between  whom  he  felt  there 
should  be  equal  confidence.  It  was  possible  to  make  such 
arrangements  with  the  workmen  as  to  allow  them  to  earn  more 
money  and  also  to  get  from  them  a  larger  output.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  general  unrest  was  tremendous,  and  any  agreement 
seemed  almost  hopeless  in  some  cases. 

J.  Rowntree  Gillett  thanked  Maurice  Rowntree  for  his 
account  of  his  experience  and  also  Lionel  Priestman  for  his 
expression,  as  well  as  Jonathan  Lloydfor  bringing  some  of  the 
Rhondda  Valley  there.  This  was  the  burning  question  of  the 
hour.  The  Socialists  would  not  touch  Friends  with  a  barge- 
poll.  Christianity  was  out  to  save  humanity.  Our  present 
system  was  a  heartless  one.  Look  at  the  Peace  Treaties  which 
had  starved  Germany  and  Austria  of  the  means  of  life.  Our 
Christianity  was  empty  unless  we  gave  heed  to  these  things. 
H.  Sefton-Jones  had  said,  "Find  me  a  better  system."  He 
would  like  to  reply,  "  Show  me  a  worse."  This  might  be  free 
England,  but  England  was  not  going  to  stand  it.  He  almost 
wished  for  strength  to  the  arm  of  revolution,  so  strongly  did  he 
feel.  He  hated  oppression,  and  to  be  a  party  to  what  was 
happening  in  Central  Europe. 

The  Minute  on  the  subject  was  as  follows: — 

"We  encourage  Friends  to  join  in  experiments  of  various 
kinds  which  are  reaching  out  towards  a  better  way,  and  to 
work  for  the  time  when  service  in  free  co-operation  shall  be  a 
compelling  motive  of  industry.  We  ask  the  War  and  Social 
Order  Committee  to  prepare  some  practical  proposals  to  bring 
to  next  Yearly  Meeting,  and  request  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
to  call  a  representative  Conference  early  in  1921  to  consider 
such  proposals  before  they  are  presented  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing." 

Commenting  on  the  discussion  and  minute  in  the  evening 
session  Sir  John  Pease  Fry  is  reported  to  have  said: — • 

//  Friends  really  believed  what  had  been  said,  the  Meeting, 
instead  oj  arranging  for  a  Conference  and  report  on  the  subject 
next  year,  should  at  once  call,  in  all  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  a 
daily  meeting  for  prayer  to  God  to  avert  this  calamity  from  our 
beloved  island. 

The  subject  of  Third-day  evening  was  Yearly  Meeting 
Expenditure. 

The  sum  recommended  to  be  raised  this  year  was  £7,500 
(being  twice  the  amount  of  last  year's  call).  Four  Quarterly 
Meetings  had  made  appeals  indicating  that  they  felt  the  ex- 
treme limit  had  been  recorded  without  facing  a  deficiency.  A 
decision  was  reached  to  call  a  Conference  on  the  whole  subject. 
Henry  T.  Hodgkin  remarked  that  "it  would  raise  the  whole 
question  of  our  standard  of  living.  The  answer  to  the  problem 
was  only  to  be  found  along  spiritual  lines." 

The  next  morning  the  question  of  payment  of  Representa- 
tives' expenses  to  the  various  services  of  the  Society  (a  part 
of  the  previous  subject)  had  place. 

J.  Edward  Hodgkin  remarked  that  "the  expenses  of  traveling 
to  Friends'  Committees,  mostly  to  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, for  last  year  was  £2,200,  and  would  have  been  £7,000 
if  all  the  Friends  had  attended  that  were  entitled  to." 

On  the  subject  of  Temperance  we  make  one  quotation, 
from  John  Henry  Barlow: — 

Every  year  we  were  spending  hundreds  of  millions  on  strong 
drink,  last  year  £400,000,000,  and  even  those  who  were  getting 
callous  over  the  matter  of  millions  would  agree  that  that  was 
an  altogether  stupendous  sum.  Think  what  that  sum  could 
do  if  it  were  directed  to  relieving  the  starving  peoples  of 
Central  Europe,  or  expended  on  some  useful  work.  This  pro- 
foundly demoralizing  trade  lay  upon  us  as  an  incubus.  In- 
dustrially it  meant  the  weakening  of  our  power  as  a  producing 
nation.  It  brought  about  the  loss  of  our  moral  sense  and  a 
steady  increase  in  crime.  The  interests  against  which  the 
temperance  forces  were  pitted  were  of  extraordinary  magni- 
tude.    What  more  could  Friends  do? 


On  Fourth-day  afternoon,  near  the  end  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, the  following  is  reported: — 

The  Clerk  said  we  were  now  at  the  end  of  the  Agenda,  but 
weTiad  with  us  Max  I.  Reich,  a  membepof  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  who  had  been  engaged  in  service  in  Germany  with 
a  minute  from  his  Meeting. 

Max  1.  Reich  was  glad  to  be  able  to  convey  to  Friends  the 
greetings  of  a  number  of  groups  of  convinced  Friends  in  Ger- 
many among  whom  it  had  been  his  lot  to  labor  in  the  Gospel 
during  the  past  eight  months.  Friends'  ministry  of  love  and 
mercy  had  made  the  deepest  impression  in  that  country  as 
something  of  the  nature  of  a  healing  balm.  The  service  of 
love  that  British  Friends  had  performed  during  the  war  had 
opened  the  way  of  service  now.  Though  Germany  had  been 
humiliated  in  the  dust,  a  wave  of  light  had  passed  over  that 
country.  The  good  seed  of  former  years  had  been  trampled 
down  by  militarism,  and  the  results  of  the  war,  still  continuing 
and  in  some  respects  intensifying,  had  cut  deep  furrows  in  the 
life  of  the  people.  But  the  seed  was  springing  up  and  bearing 
fruit  in  this  day.  He  had  first  visited  Bohemia,  where  he  was 
described  as  the  first  dove  of  peace  that  had  come  to  them 
since  the  war.  The  result  of  one  man's  conscientious  objection 
had  resulted  in  a  Friends'  community  being  set  up  there. 
Groups  of  Friends  were  more  or  less  definitely  organized,  hearts 
were  responsive,  and  one  interesting  point  was  that  a  number 
of  German  Friends,  moved  as  they  thought  by  a  Divine  con- 
cern, had  started  a  business  with  the  intention  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  possibility  of  carrying  on  a  business  on  Christian  prin- 
ciples. They  sold  no  luxuries,  no  shoddy,  and  only  reliable 
goods;  and  the  shareholders  took  no  profit  out  of  the  under- 
taking beyond  what  they  actually  required  to  live  on  in  a  very 
modest  way.  They  were  thus  enabled  to  sell  goods  at  much 
less  than  the  ordinary  l:raders,  and  the  business  had  prospered 
and  assumed  respectable  proportions.  Wherever  he  went  he 
met  with  many  inquirers  and  seekers  after  Truth.  He  beheved 
that  the  youth  of  Germany  had  been  touched  with  a  fresh 
visitation  from  on  high.  There  was  a  truly  plenteous  harvest 
in  Germany  awaiting  the  laborers'  sickles. 

James  T.  Baily,  after  fourteen  weeks  in  Germany,,  supple- 
mented the  foregoing  account.  He  thought  Friends  scarcely 
realized  the  great  welcome  which  he  and  others  had  received 
in  Germany,  where  the  people  were  hoping  for  something,  they 
knew  not  what.  They  were  looking  to  the  Society,  and  Friends 
did  not  realize  how  much  the  German  point  of  view  had  chang- 
ed. We  needed  to  live  amongst  the  people  in  order  to  realize 
the  new  feeling.  He  hoped  Friends  in  large  numbers  would  go 
to  Germany,  and  ventured  the  opinion  that  the  Germans 
would  presently  take  the  lead  in  advancing  Friends'  principles 
in  the  world.  There  was  upon  Friends  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility. We  had  committed  ourselves  to  a  work  of  re- 
union, and  we  could  not  now  draw  back. 

The  General  Epistle  was  then  read  and  the  account  con- 
cludes :  "  Thereafter  the  Meeting  settled  down  to  a  period  of  wait- 
ing upon  God,  prior  to  making  the  final  minute." 


THE  CHIEF  SOURCE  OF  OUR  SOCIAL  DISTRESS. 

Cities  hold  the  wealth  of  the  land;  but  without  hard  labor 
on  the  land  there  would  be  no  wealth  in  cities.  The  husbandry 
of  the  soil  is  the  foundation  of  our  social  fabric.  The  chief 
source  of  the  world's  capital  is  an  eight-inch  layer  of  loam  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Yet  capital,  like  labor,  spurns  the 
mother  who  bore  it,  preferring  the  erection  of  Biltmores  to  the 
growing  of  food.  Capital,  like  labor,  finds  a  surer  and  richer 
return  in  the  production  of  social  pleasures  than  in  the  satis- 
faction of  social  heeds.  Thus  a  sinister  trinity  of  perdition 
threatens  mankind. 

Man's  persistent  luxury  and  indolence  and  greed,  enticing 
him  from  his  safe  place  close  to  the  heart  of  Mother  Earth, 
lure  him  into  misery.  This  is  the  chief  source  of  our  social 
distress. — C.  A.  Meader,  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript.  : 


One  loving  heart  sets  another  on  fire.— St.  Augustine. 


Seventh  Month  22, 1920. 


THE     FRIEND. 


THE  ALL  FRIENDS'  CONFERENCE  CALLED  TO  MEET 
IN  LONDON.  EIGHTH  MONTH  12  TO  20.  1920. 

As  noted  in  a  previous  number,  our  friend  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood  has  put  into  our  hands  several  articles  on  the  All  Friends' 
Conference.  They  express  different  points  of  view  in  anticipa- 
tion of  an  occasion  in  which  we  should  all  be  interested.  The 
bottom  fact  behind  the  Conference  is  that  so  aptly  phrased 
in  regard  to  the  League  of  Nations  by  its  treasurer,  Herbert 
Ames — "the  will  to  agree."  Can  any  Friends  feel  themselves 
apart  from  such  an  effort?  How  much  of  the  highest  purpose 
of  every  Christian  Society  is  lost — has  been  so  tragically  lost 
in  the  past,  because  there  has  not  been  the  will  to  agree.  In 
that  will,  and  in  a  humble  sense  of  dependence  upon  Divine 
help,  who  can  doubt  that  there  will  be  some  worthy  fruit  of 
this  unusual  effort.  This  feeling  of  humility  is  well  expressed 
in  a  private  letter  from  one  of  the  younger  delegates  as  fol- 
lows: "The  more  I  think  of  the  Conference  the  more  1  feel 
my  own  inability  in  any  vital  way  to  contribute  to  it.  My 
great  expectation  is  in  the  meeting  with  English  Friends  and 
the  interchange  of  concerns  and  conceptions  which  must  arise 
out  of  such  a  diverse  group." 

The  first  paper  is  by  an  English  Friend,  Edith  J.  Wilson, 
who  was  a  welcome  visitor  amongst  us  with  the  delegation  of 
last  Winter. 

The  All  Friends'  Conference — An  English  Point  of 
View. 

To  English  Friends,  the  All  Friends'  Conference  is  an  honest 
attempt  to  face  up  to  all  the  implications  of  the  inherited  Quak- 
er testimony  to  Peace,  in  the  light  of  present-day  circumstances 
and  problems.  We  all  realize  that  outworn  explanations  and 
expressions  are  quite  inadequate  in  the  face  of  the  awful 
challenge  of  a  world  war.  We  all  acknowledge  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  war,  our  Peace  testimony  had  become 
largely  a  matter  of  accepted  tradition,  notwithstanding  many 
significant  warnings  from  colonial  policies  abroad,  and  from 
militarist  propaganda  at  home.  We  now  realize  that  no  ac- 
cepted tradition  can  hold  us  in  a  time  of  crisis,  and  we  also 
realize  that  not  until  our  cherished  beliefs  have  been  tested, 
are  we  sure  which  are  honest  convictions,  and  which  are  merely 
pious  preferences. 

When  a  traditional  belief  is  challenged,  there  are  three  ways 
of  meeting  the  challenge.  A  man  may  decide  (i),  that  he  does 
not  really  hold  the  belief,  and  then  he  openly  relinquishes  it ; 
(2),  that  though  he  still  holds  it  as  an  ideal,  he  considers  it 
impracticable  at  the  present  moment,  and  then  he  postpones 
it;  (3),  that  it  is  a  vital  principle  for  which  he  would  give  his 
life,  and  then  he  stands  by  it.  All  these  are  entirely  honest 
lines  to  take.  In  face  of  a  great  crisis,  the  ultimate  decision 
as  to  personal  conduct  must  lie  with  the  individual  himself. 
No  organization,  least  of  all  a  religious  organization,  can 
presume  to  decide  for  him  or  dictate  to  him.  But  when  the 
crisis  is  past,  and  indeed  in  all  normal  times,  every  organiza- 
tion is  called  upon  to  think  out  all  the  implications  of  the  truth 
it  professes,  and  seek  so  to  educate  its  members  in  the  under- 
lying principles  of  that  truth,  that  when  the  next  challenge 
comes,  they  may  be  strong  enough  to  live  up  to  it. 

That  is  where  the  Society  of  Friends  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. The  acute  war  crisis  is  past.  Its  members  took  every 
conceivable  line  of  action  during  the  war,  and  the  Society  is 
now  faced  with  the  moral  responsibility  of  considering  the 
future  of  its  corporate  testimony  to  Peace.  In  England  we 
are  assuming  that  the  testimony  still  stands,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  large  majority  of  our  young  men  refused  to  bear 
arms,  and  that  the  Society  officially  supported  the  "  Conscien- 
tious Objector"  position.  We  now  seek  to  know  what  further 
responsibility  this  action  entails.  A  perplexing  situation  has 
been  created  for  us.  Our  young  men  who  accepted  exemption 
from  military  service  did  so  on  the  score  of  rendering  to  the 
country  some  alternative  service  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
This  was  virtually  accepting  a  privileged  position  as  com- 
pared with  those  who  went  into  the  trenches;  and  a  moral 


conviction  that  asks  for  a  privileged  position  in  a  time  of 
danger,  is  difficult  to  justify.  It  involves  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  the  moral  obligation  of  finding  a  way  of  peace  that 
shall  be  as  self-sacrificing  as  the  way  of  war  is  to  the  soldier. 
The  Society  of  Friends  has  had  a  relatively  easy  and  sheltered 
time  during  the  war,  and  now  in  common  honesty,  it  is  called 
upon  to  throw  itself  with  a  holy  zeal  into  the  active  service  of 
Peace  and  Goodwill. 

The  All  Friends'  Conference  has  tremendous  issues  to  face. 
We  are  only  just  realizing  that  war  is  not  confined  to  inter- 
national conflicts.  The  spirit  of  war  lies  at  the  roots  of  our 
social,  industrial,  political,  and  economic  systems  both  in 
England  and  America.  We  must  face  the  responsibility  of  this 
fact,  and  study  the  relationship  between  the  competitive 
system  at  home  and  rival  interests  abroad.  Another  big  ques- 
tion is  our  responsibility  to  those  non-Christian  nations  which 
have  hitherto  not  followed  the  way  of  war.  But  they  have 
looked  on,  and  are  asking  themselves  whether  violence,  after 
all,  may  not  be  a  legitimate  means  to  a  legitimate  end.  The 
presence  at  the  forthcoming  Conference,  of  representatives 
of  these  nations  is  one  of  its  most  valuable  features.  It  is  one 
that  strikes  the  imagination,  and  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
great  principle  that  the  Conference  seeks  to  express,  the 
principle  of  a  universal  brotherhood  striving  together  to  lead 
the  world  towards  the  light  and  love  of  God,  and  away  from 
the  horrors  of  the  past.  We  are  assured  that  the  next  war, 
if  there  be  a  next  war,  will  exceed  in  horror  and  destruction 
anything  that  the  past  has  known.  Surely  the  world  needs 
the  message  of  a  better  way,  and  perhaps  the  responsibility 
of  England  and  America  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
two  countries.  United  by  a  common  language  and  by  a  com- 
mon faith,  with  many  common  memories,  and  many  ties  of 
relationship  and  sympathies  of  outlook  and  ideal,  the  time  is 
ripe  for  a  strong  united  message  that  shall  be  the  present-day 
conception  of  our  old  Quaker  testimony  to  Peace. 

Edith  J.  Wilson. 

The  second  item  is  a  letter  written  to  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood 
by  Herbert  Hoover.    It  is  dated  the  sixteenth  of  Sixth  Month. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  Society  that  has  had  so  many  cen- 
turies of  distinguished  devotion  to  humanity  has  an  obligation 
to-day  more  than  ever  before  in  its  history,  and  if  it  is  possible 
for  the  Friends  in  all  of  their  branches  throughout  the  world 
to  consolidate  for  common  action,  they  can  effect  great  measures 
of  relief  to  the  world. 

Herbert  Hoover. 

With  the  title  "Is  the  London  Conference  Worth  While?" 
Abram  S.  Underhill  has  made  a  two-page  contribution.  We 
print  the  concluding  portion: — 

It  is  in  order  that  Friends  from  all  nations  may  together 
seek  to  know  just  how,  and  into  what  changed  conditions  of 
human  society,  the  Spirit  is  to  lead  them  in  order  that  the 
world  may  have  permanent  peace,  that  the  London  Con- 
ference is  called.  It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  Friends  that  this, 
Conference,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  will  formulate 
such  principles  of  human  conduct  for  all  Friends  everywhere, 
that  they  may  again  lead  the  world  through  an  open  door; 
and  into  a  world  in  which  lasting  peace  will  be  assured. 

With  such  a  heritage,  such  a  conviction,  and  such  a  hope, 
is  not  any  reasonable  expenditure  of  time,  money  and  energy 
in  attending  the  London  Conference  well  worth  while?  And  • 
is  it  not  also  well  worth  while  for  Friends  everywhere  to  give 
careful  thought  to  what  manner  of  men  and  women  they  should 
be,  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  enter  this  open  door;  if  the 
Spirit  through  the  London  Conference  should  point  the  way? 

He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  shall  say 
unto  the  Church. 

Abm.  S.  Underhill. 

Ossining-on-Hudson,  Sixth  Month  12,  1920. 

The  next  article  is  from  the  pen  of  W.  J.  Reagan.  He  is 
principal  of  Oakwood  Seminary  at  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

For  some  weeks  1  have  been  wondering  why  some  concerned 
Friend  did  not  write  for  the  Friends'  papers  on  the  "  Respon- 
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sibility  of  Being  a  Delegate  to  the  London  Conference."  For 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  very  great  responsibihty  involved 
which  should  mean  thorough  preparation  through  reading 
the  publications  already  put  out.  It  should  certainly  mean 
open-mindedness  and  willingness  to  test  the  varied  currents 
of- opinion  which  will  find  expression  there.  It  should  mean 
consecration  of  life  so  complete  that  a  delegate  would  be  will- 
ing to  put  into  practice  immediately  the  convictions  which 
grow  up  in  his  own  mind  as  a  result  of  his  attendance  at  this 
unique  and  tremendously  important  Meeting.  1  am  wonder- 
ing, however,  of  late  concerning  the  responsibility  of  a  Friend 
who  believes  in  his  principles,  who  feels  the  tremendous  pos- 
sibility of  a  London  Conference,  who  sees  its  unique  place  in 
present-day  church  history,  but  who  is  not  to  attend  the 
Conference  at  all.  Is  he  free  from  responsibility?  Can  any 
concerned  Friend  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the  material  already 
being  published  as  a  result  of  the  Commissions? 

Some  very  definite  lines  of  action  present  themselves  to 
me.  We  can  first  of  all  acquaint  ourselves  and  others  with 
these  publications.  In  the  second  place  we  can  furnish  a  back- 
ground of  earnest,  intense  prayer  that  there  may  be  Divine 
leading  and  an  honest  search  for  truth.  Then  we  can  help 
make  those  who  go  from  our  Meetings  feel  the  responsibility 
of  going  and  we  can  establish  points  of  contact  between  them 
and  us,  so  we  may  have  very  full  reports  when  they  return. 
We  can  organize  small  groups  for  study  and  discussion.  Final- 
ly we  can  publish  everywhere  the  purpose  and  work  of  the 
Conference  and  thus  help  the  Christian  as  well  as  the  non- 
Christian  world  to  face  one  of  its  most  difficult  and  funda- 
mental problems. 

W.  J.  Reagan. 

Mary  Kelsey  will  be  remembered  by  our  readers  as  a  Re- 
construction worker.  We  quote  the  concluding  portion  of 
her  essay: — 

The  last  five  years  have  brought  new  problems  and  new 
spiritual  needs  to  countless  souls.  Old  standards  once  accepted 
without  question  have  crumbled  under  the  test  of  events,  and 
the  terrible  but  logical  outcome  of  the  old  creed  of  violence 
has  made  itself- clear  to  many. 

On  the  course  followed  to-day  and  to-morrow  by  the  Friends 
much  more  depends  than  the  success  or  failure  of  one  small 
group.  Those  in  the  world  who  hunger  for  a  higher  good 
than  that  which  they  have  yet  seen,  watch  with  painful  in- 
terest the  experiment  in  international  friendliness  which  may 
prove  the  solution  of  some  of  the  terrible  problems  which 
harass  the  world.  They  long  to  be  supported  in  their  growing 
belief  that  the  course  which  was  dictated  by  the  war  spirit 
was  the  wrong  one,  and  would  accept  with  thankfulness  a 
demonstration  of  their  secret  hope  that  it  is  by  love  to  the 
uttermost  that  the  world  shall  be  saved. 

Such  a  demonstration  can  be  the  fruit  only  of  painful  and 
sustained  effort  and  unfailing  inspiration.  Is  any  human 
group  capable  of  meeting  such  a  test? 

We  hear  that  delegates  from  the  Society  of  Friends  are  to 
be  gathered  from  far  and  wide  in  London  this  Summer  for  the 
discussion  of  the  great  problems  now  before  them.  They  hope 
by  the  contribution  of  individual  experiences  and  by  earnest 
mutual  effort  to  reach  decisions  such  as  shall  ensure  to  them 
a  wide  field  of  future  usefulness  and  spiritual  expansion.  We 
hope  that  the  unsatisfied  need  of  the  group  outside,  which 
yet  turns  to  them  for  guidance,  may  prove  an  additional  in- 
spiration. 

Mary  Kelsey. 

Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  Sixth  Month  21,  1920. 

The  concluding  article  is  by  J.  Barnard  Walton,  who  is 
known  to  many  of  our  readers. 

We  are  all  given  to  getting  very  much  excited  over  symptoms, 
but  evmce  no  interest  in  fundamental  causes.  Any  Quarterly 
Meeting  will  unite  on  a  petition  to  Congress  againsrmilitary 
training,  and  rightly  so;  but  what  Quarterly  Meeting  will 
discuss  intellectually,  or  even  listen  interestedly,  to  the  idea 
of  removing  the  causes  of  friction  in  international  trade  and . 


tariff  restrictions  which  cause  law-makers  to  propose  mili- 
tary training  as  essential. 

The  London  Conference  proposes  to  drive  the  peace  testi- 
mony of  Friends  one  step  further  back  to  get  at  the  under- 
lying causes  as  far  as  we  can  find  them,  and  to  apply  the 
solution  unflinchingly  to  every  realm  of  our  activities — the 
home,  the  church,  the  school,  the  state. 

It  is  a  great  venture  of  faith.  Its  success  or  failure  will 
depend  upon  the  open-mindedness  of  those  who  gather  under 
the  guidance  of  God  to  see  the  vision  of  what  the  Society  of 
Friends  should  do  next,  and  upon  the  courage  of  the  Society 
as  a  whole  to  unite  in  making  this  vision  come  true. 

J.  Barnard  Walton. 


PROGRAM  OF  ALL  FRIENDS'  CONFERENCE. 

Conference  of  All  Friends  called  by  London  Yearly  Meeting  to 
consider  the  nature  and  basis  of  the  Friends'  Testimony  for  Peace  and  its 
application  to  the  needs  of  the  world  to-day. 

Devonshire  House,  London, 

Eighth  Month  12th  to  20th. 

Provisional  Programme. 
Chairman:  John  H.  Barlow,  Birmingham.    Assistants:  Agnes  L.  Tierney, 
Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A.,  and  another. 

Fifth-day,  Eighth  Month  12th. 

12  Noon — Devotional  Meeting  arranged  by  Friends'  Prayer  League. 

2  r.  M. — Joint  Meeting  British  and  American  Committees  (followed  by 
devotional  meeting). 

4.30. — Reception  Central  Hall,  Westminster  (delegates  and  hosts  and 
hostesses). 

6.30. — Special  Swarthmore  Lecture,  Central  HaU,  Westminster,  by 
Dr.  Rufus  M.  Jones:  "The  Nature  and  Authority  of  Con- 
science."    (Edward  Grubb  chair.) 

SrxTH-DAT,  Eighth  Month  13th. 

10.15. — First  Sitting  of  Conference.     Opening  Statement  by  Chairman- 
Subject  I. 
"The  Character  and  Basis  of  our  Testimony  for  Peace."     In- 
troduced by  Joan  M.  Fry,  and  an  American  Friend. 

2.30-4.30. — Conference  resumed.     Subject  I  continued. 

6-7.30. — Group  Conferences  (if  desired). 

[This  period  is  left  open,  in  case  concerns  should  be  felt  by 
special  groups  (e.  g.,  women,  teachers,  employers,  men  of 
military  age.  Friends  interested  in  Quaker  hterature)  to  con- 
sider whether  they  have  any  distinctive  contribution  to  make 
to  the  dehberations  of  the  Conference.] 


10.15-12.; 


Seventh-DAT,  Eighth  Month  14th. 
-Conference  resumed. 


Subject  II. 
"The  Implications  of  the  Testimony  in  Civic  and  Interna- 
tional Relations." 
Introduced  by  Francis  E.  Pollard,  and  an  American  Friend. 

2.30-4.30. — Conference  resumed.     Subject  II  continued. 

6-7.30.^ — Conference  resumed.     Subject  II  continued. 
Fihst-dat,  Eighth  Month  15th. 

Morning  Meetings  for  Worship  in  London  area. 

In  the  evening,  Pubhc  Addresses  by  Friends  in  a  number  of  the  larger 
Meeting-houses. 


10.15-12.; 


Second-day,  Eighth  Month  16th. 
-Conference  resumed. 


SUBJECT  III. 

"The  Implications  of  the  Testimony  in  Personal  and  Social 

Relations." 

Introduced  by  J.  Ed.  Hodgkin  and  an  American  Friend. 
2.30-4.30. — Conference  resumed.     Subject  III  continued. 
6-7.30. — Conference  resumed.    Consideration  whether  it  should  issue 

any  statement  for  Friends  and  the  public,  and  if  so,  the  nature 

of  the  statement  and  appointment  of  a  Committee. 
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Third-day,  Eighth  Month  17th. 
10.15-12.30— Conference  resumed. 

Subject  IV.     (Commission  V.) 
"The  Life  of  the  Society  in  relation  to  the  Testimony."     In- 
troduced by  Edward  Grubb  and  an  American  Friend. 
2.30-4.30. — Conference  resumed.    Subject  IV.  continued. 
6-7.30. — Conference  resumed. 

StJBjECT  V.    (Commission  IV.) 
"Problems  of  Education  in  relation  to  the  Testimony."     In- 
troduced by  Charles  E.  Stansfleld  and  an  American  Friend. 
Fouhth-day,  Eighth  Month  18th. 
10.15-12.30. — Conference  resumed.     Subject  V  continued. 

Afternoon  and  evening — Excursions.     (Particulars  later.) 
Fifth-DAT,  Eighth  Month  19th. 
10.15-12.30.— Left  open  in  case  of  need. 
2.30-4.30. — Conference  resumed. 

Subject  VL  '' 
"Methods  of  Propaganda." 
Introduced  by  Herbert  Corder  and  an  American  Friend. 
6-7.30. — Conference  resumed.     Subject  VI  continued. 
Sixth-day,  Eighth  Month  20th. 
10.15-12.30. — Conference    resumed. 

Subject  VII. 
"The  International  Service  of  the  Society  of  Friends." 
Introduced  by  Carl  Heath  and  an  American  Friend. 
2.30-4.30.— Left  open. 

6-7.30.— Adoption  of  a  Statement  if  prepared. 
Closing  period  of  devotion. 

Devotional  meetings  each  day    (except  12th  and  15th)   at 
9.30  A.  M. 

ENGLAND  NOT  MILITANT. 

At  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  by  the  "Pilgrims"  of  the 
United  States  in  New  York,  Fifth  Month  25,  1920,  Sir  Auck- 
land Geddes,  British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  did 
much  to  correct  mischievous  newspaper  stories  of  what  Eng- 
land has  accomplished  and  what  she  plans.  Among  the  in- 
teresting facts  set  forth  none  is  more  reassuring  than  Sir  Auck- 
land's statement  regarding  England's  militant  spirit.  We 
quote: 

I  am  a  Scot  of  undiluted  Scottish  blood,  educated  in  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  South  Africa,  and  Canada.  I  inflict  these 
biographical  details  upon  you  with  a  purpose.  I  want  you  to 
realize  that  1  see  England  objectively.  I  do  see  England  as 
something  external  to  me,  and  1  want  to  tell  you  that  1  be- 
lieve that  never  in  her  history  has  England — the  strict  geo- 
graphical part  of  Britain  which  is  called  England — been  so 
spiritually  great  as  she  is  now. 

England  Not  Militant. 

1  scan  your  press  and  read  your  magazines,  and  1  find  there 
no  realization  of  this,  even  in  articles  that  are  supposed  to  be 
describing  what  is  going  on  in  England.  1  find  there  no  realiza- 
tion of  the  pulsating  new  life  that  is  rising  within  that  old 
shell. 

You  may  find  England  described  as  militarist,  as  trying  to 
grab  anything  within  her  reach.  You  may  find  her  described 
in  almost  any  guise,  except  the  England  she  is.  She  has 
changed'enormously  during  the  war.  Her  people,  the  English 
people,  as  I  know  them,  are  intensely  anti-militarist;  they  are 
seeking  peace;  they  are  liberal,  democratic,  they  wish  to  see 
prosperity  restored  to  Europe,  and  they  are  prepared  to  make 
great  sacrifices  to  effect  that  restoration. 

You  will  see,  you  have  seen  it  stated  in  your  press,  that 
England  is  building  up  a  navy  to  dominate  the  Seven  Seas. 
That  is  quite  wrong.  The  facts  are  these.  At  the  time  of  the 
armistice  we  had  over  a  thousand  ships,  mostly  small,  building, 
but  among  them  were  four  great  battle-cruisers,  one  of  which 


was  the  Hood.  Immediately  it  was  clear  that  there  was  to 
be  no  more  fighting,  six  hundred  ships  were  cancelled, — that 
is,  the  orders  for  six  hundred  ships  were  cancelled,  and  the 
ships  themselves  were  broken  up  and  dispersed.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, some  three  hundred  and  twenty  were  so  far  advanced 
that  they  could  not  be  stopped;  they  were  mostly  small  ships 
of  the  trawler  or  drifter  type;  they  were  finished  as  fishing 
craft  and  sold. 

Naval  Estimates  Reduced. 

Not  only  that,  the  naval  estimates  were  cut  down  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  what  they  were  at  the  armistice.  At  the 
present  moment  we  have  not  a  single  capital  ship  building  or 
finishing,  and  not  one  single  boat,  large  or  small,  has  been  laid 
down  since  the  armistice. 

In  both  our  Army  and  our  Air  Force,  the  same  type  of 
reduction,  the  same  cutting  down,  has  been  effected.  The  era 
of  conscription  in  England  is  at  an  end,  and  the  army  is  back 
to  pre-war  size.  Now,  that  has  been  in  a  world,  which,  as  you 
have  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  nervous  and  restless. 

It  is  no  business  of  mine  to  contrast  what  has  been  done  in 
connection  with  the  British  fighting-forces  with  what  any  other 
nation  has  done,  but  I  would  ask  any  of  you,  if  there  be  any, 
who  are  inclined  to  think  that  England  is  militarist,  to  compare 
the  facts  which  I  have  just  told  you,  with  facts  referring  to  the 
similar  activities  of  your  own  nation. — Copied  from  Tie  In- 
telligencer. 

"REALITIES  OF  WAR." 

From  a  review  of  Sir  Philip  Gibb's  book  with  the  above 
title,  we  clip  the  following: 

"Modern  civilization,"  he  says  in  reference  to  the  battles 
of  the  Somme,  "was  wrecked  in  those  fire-blasted  fields, 
though  they  led  to  what  is  called  'victory.'  .  .  .  The 
old  order  of  the  world  died  there,  because  many  men  who  came 
alive  out  of  that  conflict  were  changed,  and  vowed  not  to 
tolerate  a  system  of  thought  which  had  led  up  to  such  a  mon- 
strous massacre  of  human  beings  who  prayed  to  the  same 
God,  loved  the  same  joys  of  life,  and  had  no  hatred  of  each 
other,  except  as  it  had  been  lighted  and  inflamed  by  their 
governors,  their  philosophers  and  their  newspapers."  "  Either 
the  heart  of  the  world  must  be  changed  by  a  real  obedience 
to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  or  Christianity  must  be  abandoned 
for  a  new  creed  which  would  give  better  results  between  men 
and  nations.  There  could  be  no  reconciling  of  bayonet-drill 
and  high  explosives  with  the  words  '  Love  one  another.'  .  .  . 
Sometime  or  other,  when  German  militarism  acknowledged 
defeat  by  the  break  of  its  machine  or  by  the  revolt  of  its  peo- 
ple— not  until  then— there  must  be  a  new  order  of  things. 
.  .  .  Our  men  only  began  to  talk  like  that  after  the  war 
.  .  .  and  the  revolt  of  the  spirit  .  .  .  was  subconscious 
as  they  sat  in  their  dug-outs  and  crowded  in  their  ditches 
in  the  battles  of  the  Somme.     .     .     ." 

"  1  see  the  Evil  which  led  to  the  crime  of  the  war,  and  to 
the  crimes  of  the  Peace,  with  deep-spread  roots  to  the  very 
foundation  of  human  society.  The  fear  of  statesmen,  upon 
which  all  international  relations  were  based  was  in  the  hearts 
of  peoples."  "The  people  of  all  countries  were  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  general  blood-guiltiness  of  Europe."  "The 
peoples  .  .  .  cannot  now  plead  ignorance  or  betrayal 
by  false  ideals  which  duped  them,  because  character  does 
not  depend  on  knowledge,  and  it  was  the  character  of  Euro- 
pean peoples  which  failed  in  the  crisis  of  the  world's  fate, 
so  that  they  followed  the  call-back  of  the  Beast  in  the  Jungle 
rather  than  the  voice  of  the  crucified  One,  whom  they  pretended 
to  adore." 

Regarding  the  attitude  of  religious  leaders,  he  says:  "My 
own  belief  is  that  the  war  was  no  proof  against  the  Christian 
faith,  but  rather  is  a  revelation  that  we  are  as  desperately 
in  need  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  as  at  any  time  in  the  history  of 
mankind.   But  1  think  the  clergy  of  all  nations,  apart  from  an 
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heroic  and  saintly  few,  subordinated  their  faith,  which  is  a 
Gospel  of  charity,  to  national  limitations.  They  were  patriotic 
before  they  were  priests,  and  their  patriotism  was  sometimes 
as  limited,  as  narrow,  as  fierce  and  as  bloodthirsty,  as  that  of 
the  people  who  looked  to  them  for  truth  and  light." 

As  to  the  nation  in  general,  it  has  not  so  far,  he  says,  "found 
a  remedy  for  the  evil  that  has  overtaken  us.  Rather,  in  a  kind 
of  madness  that  is  not  without  strange  splendor,  like  a  ship 
that  goes  down  with  drums  beating  and  banners  flying,  we 
are  racing  towards  the  rocks."  "Some  crash  must  come, 
tragic  and  shocking  to  our  social  structure.  1  see  no  escape 
from  that,  and  only  the  hope  that  in  that  crisis  the  very  shock 
of  it  will  restore  the  mental  balance  of  the  nation,  and  that  all 
classes  will  combine  under  leaders  of  unselfish  purpose,  and 
fine  vision  ...  to  reshape  the  conditions  of  our  social 
life  and  give  us  a  new  working  order,  with  more  equality  of 
labor  and  reward,  duty  and  sacrifice,  liberty  and  discipline 
of  the  soul,  combining  the  virtue  of  patriotism  with  a  generous 
spirit  to  other  peoples  across  the  old  frontiers  of  hate.  That 
is  the  hope,  but  not  the  certainty." 
^  I  m 

ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  NATIONAL  LIFE. 

At  a  recent  Swanwick  Conference  on  Adult  School  work. 
Dr.  (Sir)  George  Newman  gave  a  notable  address  with  the 
above  title.  We  make  the  following  excerpts  from  the  report 
in  The  Friend  [London]. 

Referring  to  the  state  of  exhaustion  now  being  experienced 
throughout  Europe  and  to  the  sudden  intensification  of  the 
complexities  of  life,  he  named  six  circumstances  which  he 
described  as  symptoms  of  the  world's  condition : 

(i)  The  enfranchisement  of  women  and  an  extension  of 
political  freedom  and  power  quite  undreamed  of  by  our  fa- 
thers; 

(2)  the  rapidly  growing  influence  of  Labor; 

(3)  the  power  of  the  combine,  illustrated  in  Trade  Union- 
ism and  in  great  national  armies. 

(4)  the  interdependence  of  nations  one  upon  another; 

(5)  the  advance  of  science,  amazingly  accelerated  by  the 
war;  and 

(6)  a  rapid  decline  in  religious  authority — not  in  religion, 
but  in  its  expression  through  a  church,  a  book  or  a  creed. 

The  19 18  Fisher  Act,  built  by  many  people,  was  the  great- 
est educational  document  ever  put  into  the  hands  of  a  free 
community.  The  old  conditions  had  become  impossible;  we 
allowed  children  to  leave  school  at  ten,  eleven  or  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  then  were  surprised  because  we  produced  a  "C3" 
people.  We  had  planned  for  such  a  people,  and  we  got  what 
we  planned  for;  we  had  taken  care  of  our  things  and  thrown 
away  our  manhood.  In  seven  or  eight  years  from  now  the 
secondary  school  should  be  open  to  every  child,  and  that  silver 
spoon  should  be  everyone's  birthright. 

Education  must  include  humanism,  giving  to  the  student 
not  knowledge  but  wisdom,  not  history  but  the  historical 
spirit,  not  a  trained  machine,  but  an  all-round  equipment 
for  manhood.  The  selfish  spirit  in  industry  and  in  national- 
ism should  be  absorbed  by  the  spirit  of  humanism.  But 
humanism  must  be  supplemented  and  fortified  by  religion. 
There  was  no  greater  need  in  Britain  to-day  than  the  spirit 
of  true  religion.  "Render  unto  Casar  the  thing  which  is 
Caesar's — the  image  on  the  coin;  but  render  unto  God  the 
thing  which  is  God's— His  image  in  yourself." 

The  address  left  inspiration  in  every  listener's  heart,  and 
gave  new  and  loftier  meaning  to  our  purpose. 
*  I  ^ 

Every  war,  even  for  the  nation  that  conquers,  is  nothing 
less  than  a  misfortune. — General  Von  Moltke. 

"To  retain  a  simple  and  open  mind  after  doing  something 
that  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  merit  is  one  of  the  rarest  ac- 
complishments."—Elwood  Hendrick,  in  Percolater  Papers. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


"The  Founding  of  the  State  of  Liberty  Spiritual." — 
If  we  were  to  go  to-day  to  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania  at 
Harrisburg,  we  should  find  the  above  title  given  to  a  series  of 
pictures  in  the  Governor's  reception-room. 

Fifteen  of  these  mural  paintings  are  set  in-  hand-carved 
mahogany,  and  stand  high  in  the  world  of  art. 

Edwin  A.  Abbey  commenced  this,  and  Violet  Oakley  was 
chosen  after  his  death,  to  carry  out  his  plan.  How  well  she 
succeeded  is  evident  as  we  study  her  strong  figures  of  the 
pioneers  in  religious  history  three  hundred  years  ago. 

She  begins  with  William  Tyndale  in  1525  at  Cologne  "tak- 
ing the  Bible  out  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  into  our  own  tongue" 
— his  printer  boys  showing  him  their  crude  press. 

Then  a  year  later  the  New  Testament  is  being  smuggled 
into  England  and  distributed  on  the  seashore,  as  men  and 
women  crowd  around  bundles  opened  on  the  beach. 

Not  long  after  we  see  Anne  Askew  a  martyr  at  the  stake 
because  of  her  testimony  against  the  church  sacraments. 

So  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  next  picture,  George  Fox,  her 
descendant,  on  "the  Mount  of  Vision."  He  stands  clad  in 
brown  on  a  cliff — his  arms  outspread,  and  behind  him  is  clear 
sky  with  a  stream  of  light  flooding  a  dark  valley,  a  city  and  a 
river — "the  peoples  of  the  earth  whom  he  is  to  bring  home 
to  the  Lord." 

There  is  depicted  one  of  his  converts,  William  Penn,  with  a 
group  of  his  gay  young  friends  from  the  court  circles  of  England, 
they  try  to  dissuade  him  from  going  to  the  Quaker  preacher, 
Thomas  Loe,  but  he  breaks  from  them  and  is  convinced  of  the 
Truth. 

Again  we  see  him  at  Oxford  University  seated  with  the  open 
Bible  before  him, — "turned  from  the  world  to  consecrate 
himself  to  God's  service." 

Then  the  scene  of  his  father  sitting  with  severe  countenance, 
telling  William  Penn  that  he  is  disinherited.  As  the  young  man 
goes  to  the  door,  the  faithful  dog  licks  his  hand  at  sight  of  his 
sorrow. 

His  arrest  for  preaching  comes  next  in  the  series. 

A  large  painting  represents  him  on  trial  in  the  Tower  of 
London  and  sentenced  to  Newgate  Prison.  The  stern  judges 
sit  around  the  table,  the  guards  with  pikes  standing,  and  Wil- 
liam Penn's  famous  sentence  is  recorded  underneath — "  1 
would  have  thee  and  all  other  men  know  that  1  scorn  that 
religion  which  is  not  worth  sufi'ering  for  or  able  to  sustain." 

A  happier  chapter  in  William  Penn's  life  is  shown  where 
King  Charles  1 1  affixes  his  signature  to  the  Charter  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  hope  of  "the  dreamer  of  dreams"  is  realized 
in  1681. 

The  crowning  moment  of  his  life  portrays  him  standing  on 
a  grassy  sward  pointing  to  a  vessel  in  the  offing,  and  welcoming 
with  the  right  hand,  a  group  of  men,  women  and  children, 
pale,  war-worn  folk  of  all  churches  who  have  come  to  sail  with 
him  across  the  sea. 

Then  comes  a  solitary  figure  leaning  on  the  prow  of  his 
ship,  his  cloak  blown  in  the  wind,  the  sail  swelling  against  the 
blue,  as  Penn  sees  for  the  first  time  his  new  country  on  the 
horizon,  and  exclaims  "thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  a  good 
land." 

We  need  to  note  the  study  of  history  which  Violet  Oakley 
has  mastered,  in  linking  together  many  characters  that  led 
up  to  "the  Founding  of  the  State  of  Liberty  Spiritual."  Her 
appreciation  of  color  and  costume  also  adds  to  the  correctness 
of  the  whole — the  rich  blues  and  olives  and  golden  browns. 
We  have  not  space  to  describe  the  entire  series,  but  they  can 
be  bought  singly  or  entire. 

•  We  cannot  forget  a  visit  made  recently  to  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia,  where  war  was  delineated  in  its 
grandeur,  and  we  felt  the  awfulness  of  the  battlefield,  as  the 
surging  crowd  admired  the  vivid  paintings. 

Yet  these  people  must  have  shared  our  sense  of  relief  when 
they  entered  the  next  room,  and  found  two  more  of  Violet 
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Oakley's  series,  exhibited  before  going  to  their  destination  at 
Harrisburg. 

The  first  deHneates  the  well-I<nown  story  of  "The  Latch 
String  Out,"  wherein  the  Quaker  settler  and  his  wife  felt  it 
right  to  leave  their  cabin  door  unfastened.  Hostile  Indians 
are  entering  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  white  man  unarmed 
faces  them,  the  woman  half  awake  sits  on  her  couch;  an  angel 
hovers  overhead,  "Touch  not  mine  anointed"  are  the  words 
on  a  scroll,  the  Divine  Presence  awes  the  red  men,  they  go  out. 

In  the  companion  picture  we  find  other  life-size  figures — a 
Friend  from  New  England  buying  a  group  of  crouching  Negroes 
from  a  ferocious  Turk,  and  setting  them  free,  while  a  clerk 
draws  up  the  manumission  papers,  on  the  deck  of  the  slave- 
ship,  and  here,  too,  we  see  overhead  an  angel. 

Thus  has  our  Philadelphia  artist  placed  on  canvas  her 
conception  of  our  early  Friends,  and  she  does  well  in  this 
materialistic  age,  to  remind  us  of  spiritual  forces  which  first 
actuated  us,  and  which  must  still  be  maintained  if  we  are  to 
be  a  people  possessed  by  the  Lord. — H.  P.  Morris. 


FRIENDS  IN  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  city  in  all  the  States  which  has  more  of 
the  "old  world"  flavor  than  has  the  city  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  The  genteel  retirement  of  its  people,  their  pride  of 
ancestry,  and  their  love  of  the  antique  all  combine  to  bring 
this  about.  Where  an  Englishman  shuts  himself  and  his 
beautiful  surroundings  from  the  world  outside  by  a  wall  and 
a  hedge,  the  Charlestonian  will  put  his  house  well  back  from 
the  street,  surround  it  with  a  wire  railing  of  some  sort,  and 
have  his  door  hell  at  the  gate.  Others  bring  this  about  by  putting 
the  end  of  the  house  to  the  street  and  when  one  has  gained 
admittance  from  the  street,  he  is  still  on  the  lower  of  a  tier 
of  verandas  overlooking  an  enclosed  garden. 

To  find  a  Friend  in  this  city  now  would  be  difficult,  but 
there  still  remain  a  few  traces  of  their  erstwhile  presence.  For 
example,  there  is  a  "  Meeting"  street,  and  while  the  Charleston- 
ian tried  to  explain  it  otherwise,  the  Friend  must  see  in  it  a 
footprint.  And,  of  course,  there  is  their  burying-ground. 
Even  the  policeman  has  to  think  twice  before  he  knows  of 
such,  so  far  have  they  passed  into  oblivion. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  he,  "the  stones  are  flat  down  and  the  house 
is  back  from  the  street."  Till  found,  this  could  not  be  cor- 
roborated. But  there  are  large,  flat  stones  in  the  midst  of  the 
flowers  of  the  front  and  also  in  the  front  walk,  so  that  one 
must  walk  over  the  graves  to  get  to  the  house.  The  names  on 
these  are  not  unfamiliar  in  Quaker  annals,  so  that  the  Friend 
visitor  feels  himself  at  last  amidst  his  own. 

And  here  one  falls  to  thinking  about  "  they  of  Ashley  Way," 
as  George  Fox  called  them — Charleston  is  on  Ashley  River. 
How  far  they  were  from  those  of  Albemarle  with  the  unbroken 
country  between  at  that  time!  Somehow,  Charleston  Friends 
never  did  get  in  touch  with  North  Carolina  Quakerism  as  did 
the  other  meetings  in  South  Carolina.  Not  until  it  was  too 
weak  to  stand  alone,  did  it  seek  allegiance  and  then  it  was 
joined  to  the  Bush  River  Meeting  of  the  Newberry  district. 
Later  Philadelphia  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  property,  and 
now  has  in  possession  the  1 12,000  for  which  the  Charleston 
property  sold  when  the  matter  was  adjusted. 

Friends  were  practically  the  founders  of  the  city  and,  when 
reinforced  by  French  Huguenots,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the 
quiet  gentility  and  retiring  respectability  which  characterizes 
the  city.  Charleston  Friends'  Meeting  was  established  by 
London  Yearly  Meeting  and  they  clung  to  their  home  meeting. 
That  John  Archdale  worshipped  with  these  Friends  during 
his  few  years  in  America  is  almost  certain,  as  he  spent  most 
of  his  time  here  rather  than  in  North  Carolina. 

Being  a  seaport,  and  the  mode  of  travel  in  early  days  being 
most  comfortable  by  water — it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
visiting  Friends  cheered  the  colony  from  time  to  time,  especial- 
ly English  visitors.  Thomas  Chalkley  reaches  them  so  early 
as  1 71 3,  Samuel  Fothergill  in  1755,  Wm.  Reckitt  in  1757. 

Two  women  Friends  from  England,  Mary  (Peisley)  Neale 


and  Catherine  (Peyton)  Phillips,  landed  at  Charleston  in  1753, 
and  here  began  a  long  and,  sometimes  almost  hazardous, 
visit  to  the  meetings  of  this  country. 

But  why  go  on,— what  we  want  now  is  again  to  have  the 
Spirit  of  the  Friends  in  this  city  by  the  sea.  Northern  Friends 
go  to  Florida  for  the  Winter  and  have  a  meeting  there  during 
the  Winter  months  at  least.  Why  not  stop  at  Charleston .''  It 
has  roses  and  camelias  blooming  out  of  doors  at  Christmas  time. 
The  long  Florida  moss  is  just  as  abundant  as  in  Florida  itself. 
The  Charleston  and  other  hotels  are  all  the  tourists  could  wish. 

With  Fort  Sumter  and  Fort  Moultrie  in  close  proximity, 
one  does  not  wonder  that  military  schools  should  be  flourishing 
here,  and  that  the  atmosphere  is  pervaded  with  much  of  a 
military  spirit.  Does  not  this  very  fact  call  for  the  Friends 
again?  Charleston  prides  itself  in  its  churches.  St.  Michael 
with  its  historic  chimes,  St.  Phillips  with  its  distinguished 
dead,  and  the  French  Huguenot  which  is  the  only  church  in 
America  which  still  uses  the  original  liturgy  of  the  French 
Protestant  Church,  are  there. 

But  with  all  this  there  is  still  a  place  for  the  Friends  and 
cannot  "  Meeting  Street"  have  a  meaning  in  the  near  future? 
Perhaps  all  do  not  know  that  $4000  of  the  $12,000  for  which 
the  Charleston  property  sold,  is  reserved  to  build  a  meeting- 
house in  Charleston  if  the  Friends  ever  locate  there  again. 

Shall  we  not  keep  ourselves  "open"  for  Charleston  and  the 
restoration  of  a  meeting  there?  It  would  not  be  so  far  away 
now  as  when  George  Fox  called  them  "  They  of  Ashley  Way." 
—Julia  S.  White,  in  The  Quaker. 

Guilford  College,  N.  C. 


NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

The  readers  of  The  Friend  will  be  interested  to  know  of 
the  Summer  plans  of  our  friends  in  the  Tokio,  Japan,  Mission. 

Gilbert  Bowles  will  be  in  London  attending  the  Friends' 
Peace  Conference.  Minnie  P.  Bowles  and  Gordon  will  occupy 
a  cottage  in  Kamakura  near  Yokohama,  whence  Gordon  will 
go  daily  to  business  in  a  large  importing  firm. 

Alice  G.  Lewis  will  spend  the  Summer  in  Nikko  after  the 
close  of  school  in  Seventh  Month,  and  Edith  Newlin  expects 
to  be  in  Karmizawa  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  Canadian 
Methodist  Mission. 

Gurney  and  Elizabeth  Binford  will  be  in  their  cottage  in 
the  mountains  at  Karnizawa,  and  after  attending  the  "World's 
Sunday  School  Convention"  in  Tokio  will  sail  Tenth  Month 
25th  for  their  year  of  furlough.  Thomas  and  Esther  B.  Jones 
will  go  early  in  Seventh  Month  to  Sapporo  to  be  with  Lloyd 
and  Mary  Balderston. 

Edith  F.  Sharpless  will  be  in  Mito  until  Helen  Sharpless 
sails  the  latter  part  of  Seventh  Month,  after  which  she  will 
go  to  Sapporo. 

Herbert  V.  and  Madelene  W.  Nicholson  will  sail  from 
Yokohama  on  the  Persia  Seventh  Month  1 5th  for  their  first 
furlough.  They  will  spend  a  few  months  in  California,  after 
which  their  plan  is  to  come  to  Philadelphia  by  Christmas. 


THE  GERMAN  VIEW  OF  QUAKER  RELIEF. 

The  following  article,  translated  from  the  Deutsche  Uhersee 
Zeitung  of  Hamburg,  was  forwarded  to  the  Philadelphia  office 
by  Caroline  Nicholson: 

"  Besides  the  frightful  losses  which  Germany  suffered  through 
the  war, -she  lost,  in  the  years  1915-1918,  762,796  people, 
victims  of  the  food-blockade.  How  many  more  people  have 
since  died  of  the  results  of  the  food-blockade,  which  was  con- 
tinued long  after  the  end  of  the  war,  and  how  many  will  still 
die  of  the  effects  of  long-continued  undernourishment,  cannot 
be  estimated  at  the  present  time.  However,  in  the  countries 
of  the  Entente  Powers  they  have  finally  realized  the  fact  that 
the  systematic  starving  of  a  whole  nation  enjoins  a  moral 
responsibility  which  no  one  can  bear.  The  number  of  the  dead 
encumbers  the  debt  account  of  the  blockade  states  heavily 
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enough  as  it  is,  but  in  this  number  is  by  no  means  included  the 
suffering  and  sorrow  which  is  bound  up  with  these  deaths. 

"What  is  just  as  frightful  is  the  continued  weakening  of  our 
rising  generation  through  years  of  insufficient  nourishment. 
How  much  strength  and  energy  were  thereby  nipped  in  the 
bud;  how  many  abilities' will  never  be  developed  because  of 
physical  weakness,  can  never  be  estimated. 

"As  long  as  war  and  hatred  were  rampant  throughout  the 
world,  bewildering  the  senses  and  dulling  the  power  of  clear 
judgment,  those  men  in  the  Entente  States,  who  called  at- 
tention to  the  terrible  child-suffering  in  Central  Europe  and 
demanded  relief,  spoke  to  deaf  ears  (unimpressionable  taci- 
turnity). Even  a  man  of  authority,  like  Herbert  Hoover, 
could  do  nothing  against  the  blockade  measures  and  was  rele- 
gated to  the  preliminary  work  of  providing  food  for  suffering 
countries.  With  the  Quakers  it  was  different.  Their  creed 
was  never  hatred,  but  always  love  only,  and  as  they  are  the 
most  consistent  pacifists,  who  long  before  peace  movements 
were  started,  declined  every  war,  refused  war  service  and  have 
forbidden  their  followers  to  engage  in  any  business  dealing 
with  the  necessities  of  war,  so  are  they  'Friends'  not  only  in 
name,  but  genuine  friends  of  mankind,  friends  of  all  sufferers, 
and  it  was  they,  too,  who  announced  to  a  world  scourged  by 
war  passions  their  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation 
of  nations  and  of  helping  the  hungry  and  the  sorrowing. 

"The  Quakers,  who  in  the  struggle  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  in  the  changing  of  prisons  from  institutions  of  punish- 
ment to  institutions  of  education  and  improvement,  and  in 
the  care  for  the  poor  and  sick  in  their  home  country,  England, 
and  in  America  have  trained  their  powers  for  social  organiza- 
tion,— have  united  their  recruiting  activities  for  the  relief 
work  among  hungry  children  into  one  extensive  plan,  which 
has  now  for  several  weeks  been  carried  out  in  Hamburg,  as 
well  as  in  the  whole  of  Germany  and  in  all  other  countries, 
sadly  affected  by  the  war.  They  have  calculated  how  many 
calories  the  average  nourishment  of  children  of  the  poorer 
classes  contains,  and  have  decided  to  supply  the  missing  amount_ 
by  one  regular,  daily  meal.  1 1  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Quaker 
feeding  to  take  over  the  entire  maintenance  of  the  school  chil- 
dren; it  is  only  meant  to  be  a  strength-giving  aid.  The  in- 
dividual meals  are  prepared  with  this  in  view,  and  include: 
chocolate  soup,  milk-rice,  pickled  beans,  beans  or  peas  with 
rice,  and  with  each  of  these  dishes,  given  alternately,  goes 
6o  Gr.  of  delicious  home-made  white  bread. 

"In  Hamburg  the  preparations  of  these  school  feedings 
have  been  made  in  co-operation  with  the  Beneficial  School 
Society,  which  could  thus  make  good  use  of  its  long  years  of 
experience  in  school  feeding,  and  placed  the  ten  school  kitchens 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Quakers.  The  cooking  done  in  these 
kitchens  to-day  is  exclusively  for  the  Quaker  feeding,  and  the 
food  is  sent  from  these  kitchens  to  the  various  feeding  centres. 
The  results  of  examination  by  the  school  physician  are  the 
deciding  factor,  but  this  supplementary  meal  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  public  schools.  In  the  shifting  of  conditions  of 
wealth  and  income,  caused  by  the  war,  there  are  numerous 
children  in  the  higher  schools  who  are  undernourished  and 
their  parents  are  not  in  the  position,  by  their  own  means,  to 
bring  about  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  food.  Further- 
more, the  care  of  children  by  the  Quakers  has  been  extended 
to  several  nurseries  and  foster  homes,  in  order  to  ward  off  from 
these  children  under  school  age  the  dangers  of  defective  rear- 
ing. To  give  to  as  many  children  as  possible  the  benefit  of 
this  feeding, — in  some  cases  the  children  gained  several  pounds 
in  a  week, — the  length  of  time  for  partaking  of  this  food  has 
been  limited  to  four  weeks.  However,  the  opinion  of  the  school 
physician  is  again  the  deciding  factor,  for  he  can  recommend 
further  feeding,  if  the  physical  condition  of  the  child  or  the 
condition  of  its  home  life  makes  further  feeding  desirable. 

"  We  can  get  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  relief  work,  when 
we  learn  that  in  Central  Europe  about  1,000,000  children  are 
given  a  meal  a  day  by  the  Quakers. 

"  In  these  children  that  generation  is  growing  up  which  will 
decide  and  bear  the  fate  of  the  future  Germany.      Many  a 


memory  of  childhood  will  vanish,  but  never  will  they  forget 
the  memory  of  the  delicious  meals,  which  were  once  given 
them  by  kind  people,  strangers  to  them  in  language  and  cus- 
toms, from  whom,  however,  they  gained  a  deep  and  definite 
impression,  because  they  felt  the  real  love  for  mankind,  which 
actuated  this  whole  relief  work.  But  one  other  thing  has  come 
to  the  consciousness  of  these  children.  On  the  back  of  the 
food-card  is  the  creed  of  the  Quakers, — that  they  for  250  years 
have  stood  for  the  principle  that  only  a  readiness  to  help  and 
love,  and  not  war  and  violence,  can  bring  peace  and  happiness 
to  mankind.  And  these  children,  about  whose  early  childhood 
so  many  war  passions  raged  and  whose  child-life  had  witnessed 
so  much  distress  of  war,  still  have  an  inkling  of  the  meaning 
of  this  message,  and  will  perhaps  save  something  of  its  truth 
for  their  later  life." 
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Vienna  Conference  of  Heads  of  Quaker  Relief. 

Dr.  W.  Taylor  Thom  returned  from  Vienna  Sixth  Month 
24th,  bringing  with  him  a  report  of  the  Friends'  International 
Conference,  held  there  on  Sixth  Month  3rd,  4th  and  5th.  Those 
in  attendance  were  T.  Edmund  Harvey,  Jesse  H.  Holmes, 
Frederick  J.  Libby,  Friends'  International  Commissioners;  A. 
Ruth  Fry,  William  Albright,  Willfam  Whiting,  London  Com- 
mittee; Dr.  Hilda  Clark,  J.  Edward  Woodall,  Helen  Fox, 
Taylor  Thom,  Austrian  Committee;  Geoffrey  Franklin, Wilmer 
Young,  French  Committee;  Alfred  G.  Scattergood,  Harold 
Evans,  Joan  Fry,  Edith  Moon,  Carolena  Wood,  Alfred  Splett, 
German  Committee;  Dr.  Haigh  and  Hall  Todd,  Poland  Com- 
mittee; Andrew  Pearson,  Serbian  Committee,  and  James 
Norton,  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  T.  Edmund  Harvey, 
and  the  first  day  was  occupied  by  reports  of  the  past  and  present 
work  of  the  several  fields:  Austria,  France,  Germany,  Poland 
and  Serbia. 

The  second  morning  several  members  of  the  Conference 
went  early  to  the  University  to  visit  the  dining-rooms  where 
students'  breakfasts  are  being  served  and  two  canteens  are  run 
in  the  University  serving  about  600  students  each  and  400 
more  are  being  supplied  in  one  of  the  technical  colleges.  The 
Conference  opened  with  a  further  statement  by  Taylor  Thom 
on  the  Co-operative  Trading  Scheme.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  present  forms  of  relief  were  with  the  exception  of  the 
agricultural  work  "  immediate,"  that  the  agricultural  work  to 
reach  a  satisfactory  volume  necessitated  the  employment  of 
other  distributing  agencies  larger  than  the  Friends  could  them- 
selves create  and  also  involved  a  certain  amount  of  trading. 
We  thought  the  best  could  be  done  by  the  co-operative  societies, 
which  number  two  million  members  in  Austria  and  which  are 
also  very  strong  in  Czecho-Slovakia.  It  was  felt  that  all  these 
purposes  could  best  be  realized  in  conjunction  with  a  much 
more  ambitious  and  constructive  scheme  in  creating  an  inter- 
national co-operative  wholesale,  for  the  Danube  States,  under 
the  direction  of  Friends  for  which  work  their  isolation  from 
local  politics  and  general  confidences  which  it  would  be  possible 
for  them  to  establish  would  be  an  enormous  asset. 

The  question  as  to  the  adoption  of  a  common  name  for  all 
Friends'  work  came  up,  and  the  sentiments  seemed  general 
that  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  London  Committee  should  con- 
solidate under  the  name  of  British  Friends'  Service  Committee. 

The  use  of  the  star  by  other  than  Mission  members  was  dis- 
cussed. It  was  decided  that  only  Mission  members  should  be 
granted  this  privilege,  and  that  the  value  of  the  star  and  the 
uniform  as  aid  to  the  work  was  generally  attested  to. 
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Under  the  question  of  personnel,  the  difficulty  in  securing 
the  right  people  for  specialized  work  was  discussed,  and  the 
issue  was  clearly  pointed  out  that  Friends  would  have  to  adopt 
one  or  two  courses.  It  was  pointed  out  that  several  fields  would 
have  to  report  exclusively  to  London  or  Philadelphia,  or  that 
there  would  have  to  be  a  co-ordinating  body  which  would 
harmonize  the  two  viewpoints  which  in  the  end  could  be  done 
through  the  Commissioners'  office.  The  desirability  of  the 
latter  alternative  was  very  generally  felt. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  social  reception  in  honor  of  the 
visitors  to  which  some  hundred  Austrian  guests  were  invited. 

The  la^t  day  of  the  Conference  the  Committee  presented  a 
minute  urging  the  workers  to  take  care  against  committing 
undue  political  activity.  The  Committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  active  trading  scheme  produced  a  report,  and  it  was 
decided  to  give  Taylor  Thom  a  minute  to  London  and  Phila- 
delphia Committee,  urging  their  consideration  of  the  enter- 
prise, which  might  be  combined  as  a  central  purchasing  agency 
for  all  the  Friends'  relief  work. 

The  Conference  concluded  with  a  discussion  of  the  future  of 
the  Friends'  work  and  the  new  opportunities  for  service,  during 
which  Jesse  Holmes  was  encouraged  to  join  with  others  in  a 
visit  to  Russia.  A  method  for  a  more  spiritual  presentation 
-of  our  Friendly  message  was  taken  up,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
our  younger  members  would  perfect  themselves  in  foreign 
languages  with  that  end  in  view.  After  a  brief  silence  the  meet- 
ing adjourned.  The  general  sentiment  seemed  to  be  that  the 
meeting  had  been  exceedingly  well  worth  while. 

Pitiful  Condition  of  Students  in  German  and  Austrian 
Cities. 

Whether  to  buy  bread  or  books  is  the  problem  now  lying 
before  thousands  of  students  in  the  higher  schools  and  uni- 
versities of  Germany  and  Austria.  Reports  sent  to  America 
from  various  workers  in  the  European  Units  of  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee  show  that  very  few  of  the  students 
now  attempting  to  get  a  higher  educatioo  have  sufficient  in- 
come for  their  needs.  Most  of  them  must  choose  between  the 
two  courses.  If  they  attempt  to  attain  the  higher  education  it 
now  means  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  absolute  necessities  of  life. 
Many  of  them  are  forced  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  study  in  order 
to  secure  a  bare  living. 

The  problem  is  caused  by  the  lack  of  work,  the  lowering  of 
exchange  and  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  all  food  and  cloth- 
ing. The  majority  of  students  are  reported  to  be  starving 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  saving  money  for  fees  and  books. 
In  Germany  the  physicians  report  that  the  practice  of  saving 
by  buying  less  food  is  having  the  most  serious  consequences  in 
the  health  of  the  students.  In  Breslau  a  college  physician 
reported  that  the  number  of  students  treated  during  the  past 
year  was  200  in  excess  of  the  highest  number  treated  in  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Well-nourished  patients  are  practical- 
ly never  seen.  Frequent  fainting  spells  among  the  young  people 
otherwise  of  good  constitution  are  noted,  as  well  as  a  lack  of 
power  to  concentrate  and  increased  irritability.  The  general 
complaint  is:  "1  feel  so  weak  that  1  have  neither  desire  nor 
ability  to  hear  all  my  lectures;  and  memory  often  deserts  me 
entirely  while  1  am  studying — a  thing  which  1  have  never 
noticed  before." 

In  Vienna,  the  Quaker  Mission  is  providing  a  daily  break- 
fast for  1,100  students,  consisting  of  cocoa  and  bread.  A 
charge  of  3^  c.  is  made  for  this.  The  work  is  being  rapidly 
expanded;  and  it  is  hoped  soon  to  give  breakfast  to  7,000  daily. 
This  number  is  thought  to  include  the  extreme  cases  in  the 
city  out  of  the  17,000  students  in  Vienna  universities.  The 
Quaker  Mission  has  also  helped  to  supply  new  clothing  for 
130  of  the  men  students.  Suits  were  sold  for  80  crowns  or 
about  35  c.  each,  which  represented  all  the  students  could 
afford.  A  good  suit  costs  now  1,200  crowns.  The  students 
are  reported  to  be  in  a  serious  condition  regarding  clothing. 
During  the  early,  warm  days  of  Summer  many  of  them  were 
said  to  be  still  wearing  their  heavy  Winter  suits  and  overcoats 
with  absolutely  no  clothing  underneath,  having  nothing  else 


on  hand.  Many  of  them  are  wearing  remnants  of  army  uni- 
forms. 

The  girls  of  the  universities  are  said  to  be  in  an  even  worse 
plight,  due  to  the  various  temptations  around  them  and  the 
difficulty  of  securing  means  of  earning  a  living.  The  Quaker 
Mission  is  selling  to  the  girls  clothing  material  ready  to  be 
made  up. 

During  the  coming  year  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee will  supervise  adult  and  student  relief  in  Germany  be- 
sides having  exclusive  charge  of  the  great  child-feeding  opera- 
tions. The  student  relief  will  be  handled  through  the  Hoover 
Food-Draft  plan,  by  which  money  from  interested  contributors 
in  America  will  be  converted  into  food  drafts  in  New  York 
and  the  food  drawn  from  the  warehouses  of  the  American  Relief 
Administration  in  Germany.  Any  special  district  may  be 
favored  if  desired,  by  the  contributors. 


The  Quaker  Work  in  Essen. 
Don't  think  for  a  minute  that  there  will  be  any  great  im- 
provement in  food  conditions  here  before  Fall.  Green  vege- 
tables will  be  on  the  market,  but  they  are  a  wholesome  diet 
for  people  in  normal  condition  who,  during  the  Winter,  have 
been  eating  too  much  heavy  food, — meats,  fats,  etc.  The 
children  here  have  not  been  so  fed,  but  have  been  eating  bulky 
foods  which  contain  little  nourishment,  and  they  cannot  now 
nor  during  the  coming  months  get  what  they  need  except  from 
us. 

(Signed)  Robert  W.  Balderston 
Richard  L.  Gary 
Ruth  Clark 
Edith  Collins  Moon. 
Extract  from  a  Letter  written  to  the  Berlin  Ojfice,  Fifth  Month 

28,   IQ20. 


Food  Conditions  in  Berlin. 

One  very  remarkable  thing  which  we  see  in  the  streets  of 
Berlin,  and  which  has  become  so  common  that  one  forgets 
to  notice  it,  is  the  files  of  bread  wagons  conveyed  by  soldiery. 
The  bread  is  in  open  wagons,  in  the  great  loaves,  three-quarters 
of  a  yard  long  and  very  brown.  Very  often  the  soldiers  ride 
in  the  wagon  with  the  bread,  and  sometimes  sit  upon  it.  To 
an  American  eye  it  is  a  most  amazing  sight. 

One  often  sees,  too,  a  child  coming  home  from  the  baker's 
with  a  long  loaf  of  bread  unwrapped  under  his  arm,  or  a  neatly- 
dressed  gentleman  with  a  piece  of  newspaper  about  the  loaf 
strolling  down  the  principal  street.  When  food  becomes  so 
precious,  the  conventions  which  we  have  developed  around  it 
are  very  likely  to  be  loosened. 

Frequently,  one  sees  someone  in  the  street  car  take  a  package 
from  his  pocket,  unwrap  it,  and  produce  a  "Stulle"  (sandwich), 
and  without  the  least  embarrassment  in  the  world,  fall  to 
eating  as  he  journeys. 

In  offices,  too,  and  in  banks,  one  sees  clerks  eating  sandwiches 
as  they  work.  This  may  seem  to  indicate  a  great  amount 
of  food  on  hand,  but  in  truth,  it  indicates  quite  the  reverse. 
When  people  are  hungry,  the  bit  of  food  that  is  near  constitutes 
a  real  temptation. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Arthur  M.  Charles,  of  Rich- 
mond,  Indiana,  Written  at  ^Munich,  Fifth  Month 
9,  1920. 
I  think  you  might  be  interested  in  my  interests, — the  three 
of  them, — hunger,  politics  and  athletics.     The  developing  in- 
terest in  the  latter  is  a  hopeful  sign.     Yesterday  could  be  seen 
here  some  thousands  of  young  men  and  boys  in  track  suits, 
accompanied  by  banners  indicating  what  sport, — football,  or 
swimming  club  they  belonged  to,  running  in  phalanxed  squads 
through  the  streets.       Their  purpose  was  a  "propaganda" 
demonstration  to  impress  the  government  with  the  need  for 
athletic  grounds.     The  whole  thing  was  to  me  a  satisfactory 
substitute   for   the   military   parades   which   were   formerly 
characteristic  of  Munich  and  other  German  towns  and  in 
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which  if  that  practice  were  continued  these  same  young  fel- 
lows would  be  participating. 

.  .  .  We  are  receiving  some  expressions  of  appreciation 
for  the  work  of  the  Friends  that  indicate  clearly  that  the  spirit 
back  of  the  work  is  striking  home  and  getting  a  response.  An 
official  deputation  from  the  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  came  in 
yesterday  morning  by  appointment  to  bring  the  expression 
of  gratitude  from  the  order  not  only  for  the  gift  of  food  which 
is  needed,  but  for  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  love  and  service 
we  are  bringing  and  which  is  needed  even  more  between  in- 
dividuals and  between  nations.  In  our  striving  to  this  end 
they  see  a  purpose  common  with  their  own.  And  because  we 
have  this  common  purpose  and  to  show  their  gratitude,  they 
are  asking  us  to  come  to  a  "fest"  in  our  honor. 

Yesterday  afternoon  a  woman  came  to  see  about  feeding 
children  in  a  Vorort  of  Munich.  She  is  the  sister  of  the  head 
of  the  Sociale  Fursorge  Schule,  an  important  institution  here, 
the  friend  of  Professor  Marian  P.  Whitney  of  Vassar,  with 
whom  we  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  as  you  are 
probably  having  now.  This  was  a  woman  evidently  of  culture 
and  education  and  poise.  She  had  her  statistics  typed,  con- 
cise, covering  the  correct  points.  She  put  her  request  clearly 
and  briefly.  Then  she  went  on  to  say  a  word  of  thanks  for 
what  the  Friends  are  doing  in  Germany,  and  her  calm  and 
poise  dissolved  in  sobs.  She  explained  that  it  was  not  the 
food  that  meant  the  most,  though  the  need  for  that  was  great, 
but  that  there  were  people  who  still  had  "Liebe"  in  their 
hearts  for  the  people  here  and  for  their  children. 

Arthur  M.  Charles. 

Wilbur  K.  Thomas,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee,  sailed  Seventh  Month  8th  on 
the  S.  S.  Olympic  for  a  visit  to  all  the  fields  of  Quaker  relief  in 
Europe. 

This  includes  a  survey  of  child-feeding  operations  in  Ger- 
many; anti-typhus  and  agricultural  work  in  Poland;  infant 
feeding,  clothing  and  general  relief  in  Austria;  agricultural  and 
orphanage  work  in  Serbia;  and  the  Maternity  Hospital  at 
Chalons,  France. 

He  will  attend  the  London  World  Conference  of  Friends 
next  month  and  plans  to  sail  for  America  on  Eighth  Month 
28th.  In  his  absence,  Vincent  D.  Nicholson  will  have  charge 
of  the  office  as  acting  secretary. 


D.  Robert  Yarnall  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  child-feeding  district  in  Germany  with  Frankfurt-am- 
Main  as  headquarters,  has  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  office  a 
sample  of  a  new  bread  card  issued  by  the  city  of  Frankfurt 
for  use  during  Eighth  Month,  1920.  There  is  a  picture  of  the 
American  Quaker  (dressed  in  the  style  of  William  Penn)  ladling 
out  foodstuffs  to  a  group  of  little  children.  Underneath  the 
picture  is  the  inscription,  "Thanks  for  America's  Aid." 

in  an  appreciative  letter  to  the  Burgomeister,  Robert 
Yarnall  stated  his  appreciation  of  the  tribute  paid  to  the 
Quakers  by  the  city  of  Frankfurt,  but  stated  that  he  wished  it 
entirely  understood  that  the  Quakers  were  only  acting  as 
agents  for  the  whole  of  the  American  people. 

This  card  is  used  by  the  whole  population  in  order  to  secure 
any  flour  and  bread.  The  food  is  not  supplied  by  the  Service 
Committee  and  the  inscription  is  merely  a  tribute  to  the  help 
that  the  Quakers  are  giving  in  the  child  feeding. 


Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Seventh  Month  10, 
1920 — twelve  in  all;  eight  from  Mennonites;  675  garments  in 
all. 

Contributions  received  during  week  ending  Seventh  Month 
10,  1920 — 16,606.03. 


articles.  Two  rugs  of  one  pattern,  9x6  feet,  for  the  living-room,  and  a 
wall  clock,  a  good  timepiece,  will  be  especially  acceptable.  Please  com- 
municate with  C.  Mervin  Palmer,  Care  J.  J.  Styer,  ConcordviUe,  Pa. 

The  following  items  are  from  The  Friend  (London)  of  Sixth  Month 
25th:— 

William  C.  AUen  and  his  wife  were  present  at  Cork  Meeting  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th  inst.,  when  the  former  had  acceptable  vocal  service. 
On  the  following  day,  by  invitation  of  Cork  Friends,  extended  to  all  the 
Protestant  clergy  and  ministers  in  Cork  City  and  neighborhood  and  a 
few  representative  laymen,  a  large  company  gathered  in  Gregg  Hall. 
Dr.  Dowse,  Bishop  of  Cork,  who  presided,  read  a  resolution  moved  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  the  last  Lambeth  Conference  commend- 
ing the  subject  of  closer  union  to  the  prayerful  attention  of  the  Churches. 
The  Dean  of  Cork  and  the  High  Sheriff  were  present,  and  the  Churches 
were  all  well  represented  with  the  exception  of  the  Methodists,  who  were 
prevented  from  attending  by  the  holding  of  their  Conference  in  Dublin 
the  same  week. 

William  C.  Allen,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Cahfomian  State  Church  Federation,  also  of  the  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Justice  and  Goodwill  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  spoke  on  "Church  Life  and  Church  Federation  in 
America,"  enlarging  on  the  excellent  work  accomplished  in  the  United 
States  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Churches,  in  such  objects  as  social 
reform,  temperance  and  mission  work.  The  all-important  ideal  of  closer 
vmion  in  the  one  imiversal  Church  of  Christ  was  appropriately  handled. 
The  address  evoked  much  interest  and  was  spoken  to  in  cordial  and 
sympathetic  terms  by  the  Dean  of  Cork  and  others,  and  a  feeling  of  ap- 
preciation and  brotherly  love  was  manifested  throughout.  The  meeting, 
which  created  a  precedent  in  Cork  in  its  representative  character  on  the 
particular  subject  dealt  with,  was  felt  to  have  been  well  chosen  as  to  time 
and  most  appropriate  under  the  present  trying  circumstances  in  Ireland. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Our  readers  are  mostly  aware  that  "The  Friends'  Union"  as  a  hall  of 
residence  at  Penn  State  College  wiU  be  opened  this  Autumn.  It  is  arranged 
to  accommodate  thirty.     We  have  in  hand  an  appeal  for  some  needed 


'  cents  have  been  reoeived  trom  esoh 

Watson  W.  Dewees,  Edwin  Jefferis,  William  Carter,  Samuel  W.  Jones, 
Paul  D.  I.  Maier,  Margaret  Sheppard,  Joseph  Pennell,  Wm.  M.  Parker, 
Anna  Hodgson,  Ehzabeth  S.  Smedley,  Enmia  L.  Thompson,  (Vol.  93), 
Sarah  W.  Heston,  Samuel  W.  BeU,  Horace  W.  Smedley  (Vol.  93),  Sarah 
Richie,  George  S.  Hutton,  Annie  E.  Peirsol,  Ehzabeth  M.  Wood,  Hannah 
W.  Hacker,  Annie  W.  Thompson,  James  F.  Sharpless,  SarabrA.  Conard, 
Anna  M.  S.  Hamilton,  Anna  B.  Jacobs,  Walter  P.  Hutton,  Arthur  W. 
Hutton,  Mary  Y.  Hutton,  Josiah  H.  Newbold,  George  M.  Coleman, 
Elizabeth  M.  Wood,  Hannah  W.  Hacker,  M.  and  S.  J.  Troth,  JuUa  T. 
Hoopes,  Samuel  Forsythe,  Sarah  T.  House,  Lena  H.  Sharpless,  George 
Forsj^he,  Jonathan  Cope,  Mary  Coltrane,  Anne  E.  Trimble,  Wm.  B. 
Harvey,  A.  and  F.  E.  Zook,  Annie  Martin,  Albert  L.  Thompson,  Frank 
H.  Goodwin,  Wm.  W.  Bacon,  Wm.  C.  Warren,  James  G.  Biddle,  Tacy 
M.  Bmes,  Wm.  A.  Whittaker,  Henry  Tatum,  Edgar  C.  Bye,  Wm.  F. 
Wickersham,  Wm.  S.  Yarnall,  Elizabeth  B.  Jones,  Benjamin  Vail,  Chris- 
tine C.  Krewson,  John  Barclay  Jones,  all  of  Pennsylvania;  Catharine 
Jacob,  Joseph  H.  Matlack,  Wm.  E.  Darnell,  Edwm  R.  Bell,  Howard  H. 
Bell,  Martha  E.  Stokes,  Katharine  W.  Abbott,  Mary  L.  Roberts,  Frank- 
hn  T.  Hames,  Rebecca  C.  Pandrich,  Walter  W.  Evans,  Mary  E.  Hew- 
hngs,  Anna  B.  MarshaU  (Vol.  93),  Wm.  M.  Winner  (Vol.  93),  Rebecca 
Matlack,  E.  J.  and  S.  Barton,  Howard  Evens,  Joel  Cadbury,  Benjamm 
Cadbury,  Rachel  R.  Cadbury,  Henry  J.  Cadbury,  Dallas  Reeve,  J.  Har- 
vey Darnell,  Frederick  Lippincott,  John  Barclay  Jones,  Jr.,  Jane  D. 
Engle,  Abigail  E.  Wilhts,  all  of  New  Jersey;  Robert  R.  TatnaU,  Dela^ 
ware  (Vol.  93);  Lindley  E.  Parker,  Maryland;  Adelaide  Underbill,  Mary 
G.  Swift,  both  of  New  York;  E.  A.  Bascom,  Wm.  T.  Ohver,  James  W. 
OUver,  Mary  Gifford,  all  of  Massachusetts;  Hannah  D.  White,  Thomas 
Hartley,  Hattie  B.  Hartley,  Wilson  J.  Steer,  Edwin  G.  Price,  Joseph  C. 
Stratton,  Clinton  E.  Hampton,  Isaac  H.  Satterthwaite,  Wm.  D.  Ohphant, 
Joshua  Brantingham,  all  of  Ohio;  Allen  Maxwell,  Phineas  Pickett,  both 
of  Indiana;  Mary  H.  Ridgway,.  Iowa;  Walter  G.  Heacock  (Vol.  93),  Mich.; 
John  E.  Hinshaw,  Kansas;  Moses  R.  Yourex,  Edwin  Coventry,  B.  C, 
Canada;  Alfred  Newsom,  Ireland. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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"This  is  no  promise, 
I  will  do  it" 

— so  wrote  a  tardy 
tenant  to  his  land- 
lord. 

To  prosper,  business 

gives    and    requires 

service. 

May   our   automatic 

presses    help     solve    thy 

printing  problems  ? 

Austin  C.  Leeds 

with 

Innes  &  Sons,'"-"^%°ht7erphr  ^'" 


F.W.  HOFFMAN  &  COMPANY 


Brushes,  Brooms,  Janitors'  Supplies 
35-37  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET 

WE  SPEOAUZE  TO  INSTITUTIONS.  SCHOOLS.  ETC. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  20S4X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 

260  South  Tenth  Street 
philadelphia 

Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St.     -:-     Phila. 


PAPER  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

SuccMaor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

•M  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.         -       PHILADELPHIA 

OtmHmwiUll9MA.U.       th  tm  Ma  Um  hfPfMiomt 
llBlMO.    BeUTbOBa/FopluUT 


\A/M.    H.    PILE'S    SONS 

BOOK  AND  JOB   PRINTING 
422  WALNUT  ST.,   PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 

ATTENTION    GIVKN     TO    TMK 


PRINTINO  OF  BOOK»  AND   C^TttUUM- 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


[$10,000,000 


Acts  as  Elxecutor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS.  President. 


UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Sptctat  Atlmlion  Gicm  to  Funerab 
In  and  Out  of  the  CUy.  Alio  Chapel 
9  lot  Funerab. 

Established  1880 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach.  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  J  920 


A.  C&S.  a  Letchworth 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Provides    comfortable   accommodations   for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
mo^lerate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FBATHERSTONB, 
Fbosb— Mabbbi  isn. 


ESPERANTO 

"During  the  tragic  years  of  1914-1918,  the 
nucleus  of  Esperantists  in  every  civilized 
country  held  firmly  to  their  ideal  of  harmo- 
nious brotherhood,  having  before  them  terri- 
ble examples  of  the  consequences  of  misun- 
derstanding and  hatred,  largely  attributable 
to  lack  of  linguistic  comprehension.  The 
cessation  of  the  conflict  and  the  further  mis- 
takes of  the  Reconstruction  Period,  suffice  to 
convince  them  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
International  Language  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  potent  means  for   the   prevention   of 

future  wars."  From  Amerika  Esperanlisto. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALUS  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

UANUFACrURERS 

1026-28  Ram  Street.        ■        ■        Phil>delphu,  P« 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Easiest  Writing 

Best  Wearing 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


GOLDEN  MEMORIES 

By  Anna  Yarnall 

A  BOOK  OF  SIMPLE  VERSE 

Cloth,  $1.25.  -  Leather,  $2.50 

Now  on  Sale  by 

ANNA  YARNALL,  1729  Arch  St.,  Phila. 

Also  at 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL,  140  N.  16th  St.,  Phila. 
FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  304  Arch  St.,  Phila. 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  SOCIAL  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  good  place  to  prepare  for  "Home  Service" 

Fall  Term  begins  Tenth  Month  6th 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWatteri 

In  Selecting  Your     ' 

RUGS  tSB  CARPETS 

Domeslic  -.-         -.-  Oriental 

ALL    WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 

"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  85  MAGEE  CO. 
1220  Market  Street 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


HARVEY  T.  WEBER 
Merchant  Tailor 

1227  WALNUT  STREET  (Second  Hoer) 

Tha  Trad*  of  Friend*  SprndaOy  SoUettmd 
PHONE.  WALNUT  4615 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Rac«  Streets 
Special  attention  given  to  Friendi'  Fimerali 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


HESTON.  Jr. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


HIGH  GRADE  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE    INVESTMENT 


INQUIRIES    SOLICITED 


WHAT  IS  LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR? 

To  protect  a  family  against  death  ? 

Yes;  but  it  can  also  protect  against  the 
vicissitudes  of  life. 

Our  endowment  policy,  payable  at  55,  in- 
sures you  and  your  family  against  loss  of 
income  at  that  age.  It  also  protects  against 
your  death,  if  you  die  before  then. 

Shall  we  tell  you  about  this  personally  ? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Cheitnut  Streats 

Member  of  Federal  Reteree  System 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Go. 

COAL 


OFFICE   AND   YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


Frank  W.Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 


259  S.  Fourth  St.,     Philadelphia 


The  Friend 

As  an  advertising  medium  for  "wants", 
for  real  estate,  and  for  the  sale  of  products 
from  producer  to  consumer,  the  pages  of 
"The  Friend"  have  an  established  reputation. 
Even  the  large  "ads"  of  manufacturing  firms 
are  reported  to  us  as  "paying".  The  price 
is  56  cents  an  inch.  Copy  should  be  in  hand 
by  9  A.  M..  Second-day. 

Address  207  Walnut  Place. 

Philadelphia. 


Genealogist 


Elizabetli  B.  Satteithwaitc 

»2  N.  Stockton  St., 

TKBHTOH.R.J. 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau 
tiful  lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run 
ning  water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the~  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friend* 

Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 


WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON.  Owners 


the  Committee,  may  purchase  lots  in  the 
Friends'  South  Western  Burial  Ground.  located  at  Car- 
dington,  Pa.,  near  69th  and  Market  Streets.  Apply  to 
John  B.  Newkirk,  Treasurer,  119  E.  Montgomery  i 
Ardmore,  Pa  (Telephone  Ardmore  1141).  or  by  a 
ment,  20  S.  12th  Street,  Philadelphia. 


stores.      Apply  M.,    122  West  2nd  Street, 


,  office  of  The  Fmend, 
207  Walnut  Place 

Phila.,  Pa. 


po 


R  RENT— SEASHORE— Furnished  room  for  3  or  4 
persons,  housekeeping  privileges,  until  Tenth  Month 
20.  Address  408  Ocean  Avenue, 

Ocean  City,  N.  J. 


w 


ANTED— Young  man  for  receiving  department;  good 
opportunity  for  advancement.' 

S.  S.  Penkock  Co. 

1612  Ludlow  Street. 


TTyANTED— By  adults  in  suburbs,  Ninth  Month  IS,  four 
VV  unfurnished  rooms  for  light  housekeeping,  one  or 
two  of  the  rooms  on  third  floor  would  answer;  price  mod- 
erate. 120  Harvard  Avenue, 

Collingswood,  N,  J. 


first  rate  and  is  increasing.     Particulars  furnished  i 

one  interested  by  E.  Coventbt,  P.  0.  Boz  174,  Victoria, 

B.  C. 


THE   FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  94. 
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THE  FRIEND. 
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Make  remittances  payable  to 

THE  FRIEND, 

No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 

Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 

notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


DAY-LABORERS. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  letter  addressed  in  1677  by  William 
Penn  to  a  young  woman  of  rank  in  Germany,  he  subscribes 
himself  her  faithful  friend  "and  the  Lord's  Day-labourer." 
The  latter  term  is  characteristic  in  its  originality,  and  arrests 
attention  now  in  its  peculiar  force  and  purpose.  The  first 
thought  concerning  it  may  be  one  of  questioning,  but  a  certain 
appropriateness  of  the  phrase  becomes  apparent  upon  a  little 
reflection,  and  especially  when  we  recall  the  expressions  used 
in  some  of  our  Lord's  parables.  As  applied  by  William  Penn, 
it  betokens  humility  and  the  attitude  of  one  who  regards  his 
time  and  his  talents  as  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Master.  "  The 
instrument,"  he  says,  "giveth  way  to  Him  that  useth  it,  the 
servant  to  the  Lord." 

Perhaps  the  subscription  noted  was  not  very  perplexing  to 
"the  noble  young  woman  in  Frankfort,"  who  was  already  so 
favorably  impressed  with  the  character  and  the  mission  of  the 
young  preacher.  For  observe:  He  has  not  come  as  a  dignitary 
demanding  honor  and  obedience;  he  is  a  laborer,  and  a  day- 
laborer  at  that.  But  he  is  the  Lord's  workman,  and  in  this 
fact  lies  his  claim  to  her  friendship  and  to  the  call  to  render 
her  a  service.  He  is  engaged  in  the  Lord's  household,  and 
she  is  one  of  the  Lord's  dear  children.  The  help  that  he  brings 
is  therefore  not  in  stinted  and  grudging  measure,  given  in  the 
spirit  of  an  hireling.  Love  for  her  soul  and  a  sense  of  the 
Heavenly  Father's  will  are  the  inspiring  motives,  and  there  is 
no  thought  of  any  "recompense  of  reward"  other  than  that 
which  the  Master  may  dispense  or  approve.  The  noble  lady 
doubtless  understood  that  her  "faithful  friend"  did  not  re- 
ceive his  directions  and  commissions  from  any  ecclesiastical 
power,  nor  his  hire  from  an  earthly  treasury,  albeit  neither 
authority  nor  reward  was  lacking. 

"So  shall  you  good  shepherds  prove 
And  deserve  your  Master's  love." 
We  may  believe  that  William  Penn  did  not  adopt  the  term 
of  day-laborer  in  any,  cramping  or  hindering  sense.      If  his 
watchfulness  was  like  that  of  the  eye  of  a  servant  unto  his 


master,  he  was  nevertheless  a  co-worker  with  God,  and  he 
could  walk  at  liberty  because  he  sought  the  Lord's  precepts. 
Some  expressions  of  his,  made  either  at  the  time  of  his  visit  in 
Germany  and  Holland  or  in  relation  to  it,  forcibly  indicate  the 
vision  and  understanding  that  he  had  in  spiritual  things. 
"That  night,"  he  writes  at  one  point,  "a  great  weight  was 
upon  my  spirit,  and  specially  the  next  morning;  yet  my  faith 
was  in  the  power  of  God,  and  1  had  a  plain  sight  that  1  should 
have  a  good  service  among  them."  Writing  to  some  of  those 
who  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  new  disciples,  he  reminds 
them — "That  since  God  had  given  me  and  them  a  Divine 
sense  of  him,  our  eye  should  be  to  him  and  not  to  man."  And 
again,  "  Let  that  holy  seed  move  in  all  heavenly  things  before 
you  move." 

Admitting  that  the  designation  which  William  Penn  em- 
ployed for  himself  is  a  figure  drawn  from  an  ancient  order  of 
relationship,  we  may  still  see  in  it  a  truth  good  for  all  time. 
The  pre-eminent  claim  of  service  in  every  province  of  human 
life  and  activity  seems  hardly  thought  of  in  much  of  the  world's 
traffic  and  the  world's  pleasures.  Failure  to  perceive,  or  un- 
willingness to  recognize,  the  Christian  standard  as  applicable 
to  all  our  affairs,  is  sufficiently  obvious  in  the  pride  and  selfish- 
ness that  still  mark  (even  if  in  diminishing  measure)  the  re- 
lations of  so  many  human  lives  to  one  another.  Much  is  being 
learned,  and  much  is  yet  to  be  learned,  concerning  the  king- 
dom of  Christ.  When  its  manifold  requirements  shall  be  more 
heartily  or  more  generally  pursued,  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of 
God  will  be  in  no  wise  abridged;  and  whatever  the  variety  or 
the  extent  of  their  services,  they  will  still  be  in  the  humble 
but  honorable  ranks  of  the  Lord's  day-laborers. 

M.  W. 

LOVE  OF  LIFE. 
Love  you  not  the  tall  trees  spreading  wide  their  branches, 

Cooling  with  their  green  shade  the  sunny  days  of  June? 
Love  you  not  the  little  bird  lost  among  the  leaflets, 

Dreamily  repeating  a  quaint,  brief  tune? 

Is  there  not  a  joy  in  the  waste,  windy  places; 

Is  there  not  a  song  by  the  long  dusty  way? 
Is  there  not  a  glory  in  the  sudden  hour  of  struggle? 

Is  there  not  a  peace  in  the  long  quiet  day? 

Love  you  not  the  meadows  with  the  deep  lush  grasses? 

Love  you  not  the  cloud-flocks  noiseless  in  their  flight? 
Love  you  not  the  cool  wind  that  stirs  to  meet  the  sunrise; 

Love  you  not  the  stillness  of  the  warm  Summer  night? 

Have  you  never  wept  with  a  grief  that  slowly  passes; 

Have  you  never  laughed  when  a  joy  goes  running  by? 
Know  you  not  the  peace  of  rest  that  follows  labor? 

You  have  not  learnt  to  live,  then;  how  can  you  dare  to  die? 

— Tertitjs  Van  Dyke,  in  The  Transcript. 
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Our  days  are  better  lighted  by  loving  smiles  than  by  sun.- 
Leigh  Mitchell  Hodges. 
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JOSEPH  ELKINTON. 
'Tis  hard  to  bid  farewell  to  thee, 

Loved  lover  of  us  all; 
Few  felt  like  thee,  all  good  is  one, 

Whate'er  the  sundring  wall. 

So  quick  to  see  the  beautiful 

In  every  Mving  thing; 
So  glad  to  cover  friend  and  foe 

With  love's  o'erbrooding  wing. 

So  sympathetic  with  the  poor, 

The  ahen  and  the  sad. 
Weeping  with  sufferers  who  wept. 

And  smiling  with  the  glad. 

God's  optimist,  whose  faith  foresaw 

The  victory  of  good, 
Christ's  reign  of  righteousness  and  peace 

And  worldwide  brotherhood. 

Tireless  in  turning  great  and  small 

To  that  of  God  within. 
To  seek  the  trysting-place  where  man 

Can  find  release  from  sia. 

Brother  promoted,  having  passed 

The  training  school  of  earth, 
Thy  service  in  the  deathless  spheres 

Is  yet  of  richer  worth. 

— Max  I.  Reich. 


JOSEPH  ELKINTON. 

An  Appreciation. 


W.    BLAIR   NEATBY. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd  ult.,  a  little  band  of  Friends 
carried  the  mortal  part  of  our  friend  Joseph  Elkinton  to  its 
resting-place  in  Jordans  burying-ground.  There  had  been  no 
time  to  give  the  notice  that  would  have  gathered  a  large  com- 
pany to  pay  the  last  solemn  tribute  to  a  memory  so  endeared; 
yet  the  company  was  representative  of  many  interests  and  of 
many  shades  of  opinion  among  us,  and  owned  the  bond  of  a 
common  love,  a  common  sorrow,  and  a  common  triumph  in 
Him  whose  dying  mercy  and  risen  power  we  were  favored  to 
realize.  It  might  truly,  1  think,  be  said,  in  the  words  of  George 
Fox,  "We  had  a  blessed  meeting  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and 
felt  Him  in  the  midst." 

Joseph  Elkinton  is  the  last  in  a  list  containing,  among  others, 
the  venerated  names  of  Daniel  Wheeler,  William  Forster  and 
John  Woolman,  of  Friends  laid  low  in  foreign  lands  into  which 
the  love  of  the  Gospel  had  carried  them,  and  whose  dust  has 
mingled  with  the  dust  of  strangers.  And  1  have  been  touched 
by  the  words  that  seem  to  spring  to  the  lips  of  all  with  whom 
1  have  spoken,  how  fitly  our  friend  has  found  such  a  place  of 
sepulture.  It  is  fitting,  because  he  had  always  found  himself 
at  home  wherever  he  found  his  fellow-men.  It  is  fitting,  be- 
cause he  lies  hard  by  the  Penns,  the  Ellwoods,  and  other 
worthies,  who  in  a  dark,  hard  age,  first  proclaimed  the  healing 
of  men  in  the  universal  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  in  which  we  can 
deliberately  say  that  we  have  known  none  who  shared  more 
completely  than  he. 

As  we  thought,  aniidst  the  stillness  without  and  within, 
upon  the  world  now  so  torn  and  convulsed  with  selfish  and 
violent  passions,  we  felt  how  hard  it  is  at  such  a  time  to  spare 
such  a  witness;  and  we  found  refuge  in  the  thought  that  "  sepa- 
ration is,"  indeed,  "illusion,"  that  he  is  not  severed  from  us 
or  from  his  purposed  work,  that  the  dead  in  Christ  are  near 
because  Christ  is  near,  and  have  passed  in  Him,  not  more  to 
the  perfect  rest  than  to  the  perfect  service. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  permitted  to  me,  as  one  who  filled  a  re- 
lation of  peculiar  intimacy  to  Joseph  Elkinton,  to  say  that  I 


have  never  known  anyone  who  seemed  to  live  more  absolutely 
above  all  the  prejudices,  the  envies,  the  suspicions  that  divide 
race  from  race,  and  class  from  class,  all  the  world  over.  This 
was  not  with  him  so  much  a  matter  of  conscience  as  a  move- 
ment of  spontaneous  love.  His  sympathies  were  extraordinari-; 
ly  quick;  his  interest  in  a  stranger  seemed  kindled  as  soon  as 
they  clasped  hands.  In  part,  no  doubt,  this  was  the  natural 
instinct  of  an  unusually  afi'ectionate  temperament;  but  that  it 
endured  the  strain  of  disappointment  which  so  long  and 
varied  an  experience  of  life  could  not  fail  to  bring,  was  due  to 
that  devoted  discipleship  to  the  Son  of  Man  which  all  his 
friends  must  have  felt  to  be  the  deepest  spring  of  his  life. 

1  do  not  wish  to  speak  now  of  his  striking  gifts,  and  of  all 
that  many,  in  such  various  circles,  have  found  in  his  public  and 
private  speech.  This  aspect  of  his  service  is  before  his  friends 
in  general.  I  would  rather,  speak  of  that  which  was  of  neces- 
sity fully 'known  only  to  those  privileged  with  his  personal 
friendship.  And  1  think  what  most  of  all  impressed  them  was 
the  manner  in  which,  if  1  may  so  speak,  he  gave  himself  away 
to  them  all.  This  diffusiveness  of  affection  is  less  uncommon 
perhaps  in  characters  of  lighter  calibre,  and  it  is  generally 
thought  scarcely  compatible  with  tenacity  of  feeling.  But 
Joseph  Elkinton's  numerous  friendships  were  peculiarly  endur- 
ing. This  was  witnessed  in  part  by  his  immense  correspondence; 
indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  a  very  untiring  right  hand  was 
the  physical  condition  of  so  wide  and  intimate  a  friendship. 
Some  who  have  been  the  most  intimate  with  him  can  testify 
that  life  has  not  brought  them  many  things  more  memorable 
than  his  tender  and  munificent  kindness. 

In  his  child-like  spontaneity  and  his  overflowing  good-will 
he  had  the  happiest  possible  knack  with  little  children.  !  want 
to  see  no  prettier  sight  than  my  beloved  friend  with  a  Httle 
motherless  boy,  a  delicate  and  sensitive-looking  child,  upon  his 
knee,  the  two  of  them  absorbed  in  close  conversation.  I  have 
also  seen  him,  in  the  States,  surrounded  by  Negro  students  or 
by  Japanese  youths,  and  felt  in  my  heart  his  generous  spirit, 
utterly  untouched  by  the  sense  of  superiority,  of  distaste,  of 
fear,  with  which,  peculiarly  in  that  country,  the  minds  of  the 
dominant  people  are  deeply  affected  towards  the  one  and  the 
other  of  these  races.  If  he  had  been  their  born  brother,  these 
"aliens"  could  have  had  no  better  cause  to  trust  his  unforced 
and  fervent  friendliness.  And  they  seemed  to  know  it:  indeed, 
the  Negro  gratitude  was  a  scarcely  restrained  enthusiasm.  1 
never  saw  him  among  the  Red  Indians,  whom  also,  and  doubt- 
less equally,  he  loved;  but  I  know  well  that  it  would  have  been 
only  a  repetition  of  the  same  joy  to  me.  In  China  and  Japan, 
from  all  I  have  heard,  he  was  borne  along  by  the  same  Christ- 
inspired  passion  of  humanity.  He  "adopted"  a  school  of 
Japanese  children,  and  honored  his  parental  relation  to  them 
by  an  annual  correspondence.  He  never  could  forget  them. 
The  Christian  teachers  of  the  young  in  that  country  had  a 
special  place  in  his  heart,  and  1  am  sure  they  could  never 
have  overtaxed  his  generous  sympathy. 

When  1  think  of  such  an  one,  laid  so  unexpectedly  to  rest 
within  our  borders,  on  the  very  threshold,  as  he  had  supposed, 
of  extensive  services  in  the  Gospel  to  the  men  of  his  distracted 
generation,  I  have  some  sense  of  the  weighty  responsibility 
abiding  on  us  who  remain : 

"Oh,  who  thy  mantle,  backward  cast. 
Is  worthy  now  to  wear? " 

The  following,  from  a  private  letter,  written  at  the  Devonshire 
House  Hotel  during  Yearly  Meeting,  was  characteristic  of  the 
spirit  of  our  late  Friend.  {The  italics  are  according  to  his  own 
underlining.) 

"  Time — propped  up  in  bed  at  5  a.  m.,  looking  out  at  St. 
Botolph's  Church, — embracing  the  dawn  of  this  beautiful  day, 
as  1  ceased  to  sleep  some  hour  or  more  ago:  and  1  have  been 
contemplating  the  cure  for  all  the  world's  ills,  and  needs — the 
Father's  attitude  toward  the  prodigal  son.  .  .  .  This  is 
the  message  and  mission  of  our  Society, — to  raise  the  value 
of  the  '  human  soul,'  and  by  this  1  mean  all  living  souls.  The 
awful  depreciation  of  the  value  placed  upon  living  souls  during 
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the  past  six  years,  is  far  more  than  the  depreciation  of  Russian 
roubles,  French  francs,  German  marks,  or  English  pounds. 
This  has  fallen  down,  and  back,  at  least  a  century  (and  'mili- 
tarism' will  always  keep  it  there) — but  it  is  up  to  the  Society 
especially  to  lift  that  valuation  up  to  that  which  Christ  gave 
them." — From  The  Friend  (London). 


A  WEEK-END  ON  AN  AUSTRALIAN  FARM. 

WM.  C.  ALLEN. 

Our  destination  was  about  one  hundred  miles  out  of  Mel- 
bourne. Our  train  slowly  jogged  along  and  our  first-class 
tickets  proved  good  anywhere  we  could  secure  a  seat.  I  do 
hot  wonder  that  the  Australian  newspapers  and  the  public  so 
often  assail  the  government  ownership  and  administration  of 
their  railways.  Soon  after  reaching  our  station  a  fat  and 
comfortable  steed,  driven  by  our  hostess,  Charlotte  Walker, 
was  pulling  us  across  the  hillsides  towards  her  home. 

The  principal  country  highways  thereabouts  are  "three 
chains  wide,"  which  means  that  they  are  198  feet  from  fence 
to  fence.  This  affords  ample  room  for  "mobs"  of  cattle  or 
sheep  to  meet  and  not  get  mixed  when  near  each  other.  Only 
eight  or  twelve  feet  of  these  broad  roads  are  actually  used, 
and  most  of  them  are  left  to  their  original  condition  of  weeds, 
bush  and  undergrowth.  The  scenery  of  a  good  deal  of  Aus- 
tralia is  much  like  the  rougher  portions  of  the  United  States 
or  resembles  parts  of  California  at  the  close  of  the  dry  season. 
The  fields  are  yellow,  the  foliage  green,  eucalyptus  trees  abound, 
while  here  and  there  a  simple  farm-house  and  its  surround- 
ings reveal  how,  against  many  odds,  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
contend  with  the  inexorable  forces  of  nature. 

The  home  of  our  friends  was  far  removed  from  the  public 
thoroughfare.  One  side  of  the  pleasant  little  house  was 
adorned  with  a  lovely  garden  of  gay  and  brilliant  flowers.  When 
approaching  it  we  followed  a  winding  path  under  the  deep 
shade  of  some  cedar  foliage,  while  close  by  from  the  spreading 
limbs  of  a  great  mulberry  tree  hung  big  black  balls  of  that 
delicious  fruit.  The  family  have  been  living  on  the  premises 
for  thirty-four  years,  their's  is  a  dairy  farm,  and  many  of  the 
cows  are  Jersey  or  grade  cattle.  The  milking  is  done  by  ma- 
chinery and  the  yield  is  sent  to  a  nearby  creamery.  How  we 
enjoyed  the  clear  country  air — how  good  it  was  to  get  out  of 
grimy  hotels  and  away  from  the  supervision  of  even  careful 
servants !  How  pleasant  was  it  to  see  some  vegetables  en  masse 
after  the  endless  meats  and  gravies  of  Antipodal  hostelries! 
How  we  reveled  in  the  strawberries  fresh  from  the  garden 
with  the  early  morning  dew  upon  them — so  rich,  so  cold,  so 
sweet!  And  then  the  cream — real  cream!  Do  1  enlarge  on  the 
good  things  of  life?  Is  it  not  well  to  do  so  after  months,  with 
few  exceptions,  of  patiently  paying  in  hotels  for  what  we  so 
often  wanted  but  could  so  seldom  get? 

The  morning  following  our  arrival  we  walked  in  the  glowing 
sunlight  across  the  fields  and  through  the  bush  to  the  tiny 
chapel  where  hearts  joined  in  the  delightful  fellowship  of 
prayer  and  praise  to  God.  Ours  was  a  Friends'  meeting,  al- 
though services  by  other  denominations  are  generally  held 
there.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  passed  in  our  happy 
Christian  surroundings.  The  contact  with  the  young  folks, 
the  simple  family  worship  at  eventide,  the  broad  attitude 
towards  men  and  women  of  every  race  and  creed — ever  a 
product  of  real  comradeship  with  Christ — the  spirit  of  love 
that  breathes  good-will  and  peace  were  there.  Then  the  restful 
Sabbath  came  to  its  close. 

We  acquired  much  interesting  information  from  these  good 
friends  regarding  life  on  an  Australian  farm.  They  are  too 
far  from  the  main  highway  to  be  troubled  by  visits  from 
"sundowners"  or  "swagmen,"  which  terms,  reduced  to  simple 
English,  mean  "tramps."  We  learned  that  the  little  tin  can, 
so  universally  used  throughout  Australia  to  boil  water  in,  is 
called  a  "billy."  There  is  no  telephone  connecting  the  farm 
with  the  outside  world.  Efforts  had  been  made  to  secure 
facilities  in  that  direction,  but  the  Government,  which  owns 


the  telephone  system,  does  not  seem  to  encourage  its  develop- 
ment in  country  life.  If  any  one  is  ill,  some  member  of  the  family 
is  compelled  to  drive  ten  miles  for  the  nearest  doctor.  He  charges 
three  pounds  and  three  shillings  for  his  visit — let  us  hope 
they  are  worth  this  excessive  sum. 

One  afternoon  as  I  sat  on  the  porch-step,  a  Cockaburro  or 
"laughing  Jackass,"— that  queer  bird— fluttered  down  onto 
the  top  of  a  nearby  clothes-post,  and,  with  a  look  of  profound 
and  supercilous  wisdom,  searched  me  through  and  through^ 
he  was  clad  in  a  rough,  grey  coat  and  was  altogether  a  very 
solemn-looking  sort  of  creature  to  emit  such  ridiculous  laughter 
as  can  be  poured  from  his  portentous  throat.  A  charming 
creek  babbles  hard  bv  the  house,  and  within  it  is  found  the 
Duck-billed  Platipus,' known  only  to  this  part  of  the  world- 
is  it  bird  or  animal?  These  strange  creatures  have  bills  like 
ducks,  fur  on  their  bodies,  are  web-footed,  lay  eggs,  suckle 
their  young  and  stay  under  water  for  hours.  They  called  to 
memory  those  other  Australian  marvels— the  Kangaroos — 
some  of  which  I  had  a  few  weeks  before  seen  elsewhere.  A 
Friend,  Edwin  Ashby,  whom  we  were  then  visiting,  held  several 
of  them  in  captivity'in  a  paddock  on  his  farm.  One  big  fellow 
was  almost  six  feet  high  when  he  stood  upright  on  his  hind 
legs  and  shook  hands  with  his  funny  little  fore-paws.  Another 
was  a  female  which,  at  the  period  1  refer  to,  was  caring  for  a 
baby  Kangaroo  just  large  enough  to  sometimes  crawl  from  its 
mother's  pouch,  but  generally  all  we  could  see  of  it  were  three 
of  its  legs  and  its  tail  literally  "sticking  out"  of  the  pouch 
in  various  directions — a  comical  sight  indeed! 

One  hundred  and  ninety  acres  of  the  farm  are  enclosed  in 
wire  netting,  three  feet  and  a  half  above  ground,  and  six 
inches  below  the  surface.  The  gates  into  this  part  of  the  farm 
are  fastened  very  closely.  These  expensive  precautions  are 
taken  to  keep  the  rabbits  out,  which  animals  have  multiplied 
so  tremendously,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  farmers 
have  been  forced  to  give  up  their  property  and  see  the  efforts 
of  a  lifetime  swept  away  by  the  ravenous  little  pests.  There 
are  numerous  deserted  farms  in  the  neighborhood.  But  of 
late  rabbit-skins  have  become  valuable— beautiful  "sealskin" 
coats  they  can  be  made  into — and  hunters  with  poison  and 
gun  get  profit  out  of  killing  them.  Still  they  increase.  We  have 
seen  scores  of  these  white-tailed  little  beasts  rush  before  us 
across  the  dusty  roads,  and  over  the  brown  hill-sides— all  in 
sight  at  once — ^^the  sentries  of  unnumbered  multitudes.  Fre- 
quent droughts  and  unnumbered  rabbits  make  life  a  very 
difficult  matter  for  many  Australian  farmers. 

When  we  returned  to'  Melbourne  our  train  halted  less  fre- 
quently for  tea  than  often  seems  the  case  in  the  Antipodes. 
During  the  10  a.  m.  stop  not  only  were  the  long  counters 
thronged  with  tea-drinkers,  but  the  bar,  in  the  same  room,  was 
very  busy;  and  at  one  time  at  that  early  hour  for  drinking  1 
counted  twenty-seven  men,  most  of  them  quite  young,  stand- 
ing up  together  imbibing  intoxicants.  To  an  American  it  is  a 
strange  sight  to  see  at  numerous  stations  the  crowds  clamoring 
for  tea,  whilst  anxious-faced  men  and  women  run  up  and  down 
the  platforms  holding  cups  and  saucers  in  their  hands  searching 
for  the  few  more  lethargic  passengers  who  sit  in  the  cars  await- 
ing the  seductive  beverage.  1  recollected  that  a  few  weeks 
previously  we  had  gone  one  morning  out  to  a  country  station 
some  seventy  miles  from  lovely  Adelaide,  and  that  en  route 
we  had  three  times  stopped  for  tea:  and  twice  had  we  halted 
at  tea-counters  on  the  return  journey  in  the  afternoon  for  the 
same  refreshing  purpose.  It  somehow  seemed  a  waste  of 
precious  time.  Anyway,  all  railway  experiences  finally  termi- 
nate, and  when  we  reached  generous  and  sunny  Melbourne 
it  was  with  delightful  memories  of  a  week-end  passed  with 
sympathetic  hearts  on  an  Australian  farm. 
Durban,  South  Africa,   1920. 


A  HUNGRY  world  needs  our  crumb-service  if  crumbs  are 
handed  to  us  to  give. — John  H.  Dillingham. 


"  Crosses  are  of  no  use  to  us  unless  we  yield  ourselves  to 
them." 
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DELEGATES  TO  LONDON  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

(The  list  of  delegates  to  the  All  Friends'  Peace  Conference  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  has  been  furnished  us  by  the  Service  Com- 
mittee. A  niimber  of  those  originally  appointed  have  been  unable  to  at- 
tend; others  have  been  appointed  and  the  Friends  named  are  either  now 
in  England  or  on  their  way  there. — ^Eds.] 

Yearly  Meeting  Appointment. 

Elizabeth  C.  B.  Allen,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  William  C.  Allen,  San  Jos6. 
CaUf.;  Carroll  T.  Brown,  Westtown,  Pa.;  Howard  H.  Brinton,  West 
Chester,  Pa.;  Henry  J.  Cadbury,  Cambridge,  Mass.;-Aima  S.  Cox,  San 
Jos6,  Calif.;  Sarah  W.  Elkinton,  Moylan,  Pa.;  Anna  C.  Evans,  German- 
town,  Pa.;  Edward  W.  Evans,  Germantown,  Pa.;  Alfred  C.  Garrett, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  George  H.  Hallett,  Jr.,  Lansdowne,  Pa.;  WiUiam  B. 
Harvey,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Margaret  S.  James,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  Eliza- 
beth H.  Jones,  Haverford,  Pa.;  Rayner  W.  Kelsey,  Haverford,  Pa.;  Agnes 

B.  Leach,  New  York  City;  M.  Albert  Linton,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Alfted 
Lowry,  Moorestown,  N.  J.;  Edward  W.  Marshall,  Haddonfield,  N.  J 
Edith  C.  Moon,  Morrisville,  Pa.;  Mary  J.  Moon,  MorrisviUe,  Pa.;  Anne 
Walton  Pennell,  New  York  City;  Hannah  C.  Pyle,  West  Grove,  Pa, 
Charles  J.  Rhoads,  ViUanova,  Pa. ;  Edward  G.  Rhoads,  Germantown,  Pa, 
Margaret  P.  Rhoads,  Germantown,  Pa.;  Esther  B.  Rhoads,  Germantown, 
Pa.;  Helen  P.  South,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Florence  T.  Steere,  Haverford, 
Pa.;  Edith  Stratton,  Moylan,  Pa.;  Agnes  L.  Tierney,  Germantown,  Pa.: 
Arthur  J.  Vail,  Media,  Pa.;  Stanlej'  R.  Yamall,  Germantown,  Pa.;  C 
Walter  Borton,  Moorestown,  N.  J.;  Clarence  G.  Hoag,  Haverford,  Pa.: 
Anna  S.  Hoag,  Haverford,  Pa.;  Walter  M.  Abell,  Folsom,  Pa.;  WiUiam 

C.  Biddle,  New  York;  Joel  Borton,  Woodstown,  N.  J.;  Samuel  J.  Bunt- 
ing, Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Arabella  Carter,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Edith  S. 
Coale,  Riverton,  N.  J.;  William  C.  Coles,  Moorestown,  N.  J.;  Rachel  D. 
DuBois,  Glassboro,  N.  J.;  Carohne  H.  Engle,  Mt.  HoUy,  N.  J.;  JuUa  T. 
Eves,  Wilmington,  Del.;  William  Eves,  3rd,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Henry 
Ferris,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Anna  B.  Griscom,  Moorestown,  N.  J.;  Hannah 
C.  HuU,  Swarthmore,  Pa.;  William  I.  HuU,  Swarthmore,  Pa.;  Beulah  A. 
Hurley,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Ethel  P.  Jeffries,  Kennett  Square, 'Pa.;  Charles 
F.  Jenkins,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Rachel  Knight,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Lucy 
Biddle  Lewis,  Lansdowne,  Pa.;  J.  Lawrence  Lippincott,  Riverton,  N.  J.; 
Mary  W.  Lippincott,  Wyncote,  Pa.;  Marian  Longshore,  Langhorne,  Pa.; 
William  Hall  Paxson,  Swarthmore,  Pa.;  Hannah  P.  Perrott,  Germantown, 
Pa.;  Horace  Roberts,  Moorestown,  N.  J.;  Anna  S.  Roberts,  Riverton, 
N.  J.;  Chester  Roberts,  Swarthmore,  Pa.;  Anna  T.  Speakman,  Swarth- 
more, Pa.;  Wilson  M.  Tylor,  Easton,  Md.;  George  A.  Walton,  George 
School,  Pa.;  J.  Barnard  Walton,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Emma  G.  Walton, 
Christiana,  Pa.;  J.  Harold  Watson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Frances  M.  White, 
Cardington,  Pa.; 

Service  Committee  Appointment. 
Margaret  H.  Bacon,  Germaiitown,  Pa.;  Martha  Mcllvaine  Biddle, 
Riverton,  N.  J.;  Anna H.  Brown,  Westtown,  Pa.;  Ethel  Brmton,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.;  Faith  Borton,  Moorestown,  N.  J.;  Leon  H.  Collins,  Jr.,  Moores- 
town, N.  J. ;  Helen  P.  Cooper,  Moorestown,  N.  J. ;  Mary  W.  Coles,  Moores- 
town, N.  J.;  EUza  M.  Cope,  Germantown,  Pa.;  Alice  C.  Darnell,  Palmyra, 
N.  J.;  Nathan  S.  DuBois,  Glassboro,  N.  J.;  WiUis  Edgerton,  Haverford, 
Pa.;  Frances  D.  Elkinton,  Moylan,  Pa.;  Rachel  C.  Evans,  Germantown, 
Pa.;  Alice  D.  Forsythe,  Media,  Pa.;  Mary  Hull,  Swarthmore,  Pa.;  Ehza- 
beth  Hull,  Swarthmore,  Pa.;  Louise  A.  Harvey,  Moorestown,  N.  J.;  Marie 
C.  Jenkins,  Germantown,  Pa.;  Charles  F.  Jenkins,  Jr.,  Germantown,  Pa.; 
Edward  C.  Jenkins,  Germantown,  Pa.;  Oliver  Cope,  Germantown,  Pa.; 
Mary  Hoxie  Jones,  Haverford,  Pa.;  Wilham  P.  Kemp,  Jr.,  Swarthmore, 
Pa.;  John  L.  Leedom,  Upper  Darby,  Pa.;  Elizabeth  H.  Leedom,  Upper 
Darby,  Pa.;  Margaret  R.  Linton,  Moorestown,  N.  J.;  Caroline  B.  Lippin- 
cott, Riverton,  N.  J.,  Lucy  Lippincott,  Riverton,N.  J.;  Helen  Lippincott 
Moorestown,  N.  J.;  John  E.  Lippincott,  Holland,  Pa.;  M.  LesMe  Meeks, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Susie  Meeks,  Haverford,  Pa.;  Chester  Osier,  Haverford 
College,  Pa.;  AUce  Hall  Paxson,  Swarthmore,  Pa.;  IrvinC.  Foley,  German- 
town,  Pa.;  Leon  Pearson,  Swarthmore,  Pa.;  Harry  C.  Paiste,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Gertrude  Paiste,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Jane  Randolph,  Westtown,  Pa.; 
Josiah  Russel,  Swarthmoi'e,  Pa.;  Elizabeth  T.  Rhoads,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Rebecca  G.  Rhoads,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Wm.  W.  Speakman,  Swarthmore, 
Pa.;  Bertha  L.  Stover,  Germantown,  Pa.;  Wilbur  C.  Ufford,  Haverford, 
Pa.;  Helen  Vail,  Media,  Pa.;  Ruth  Russell  Vail,  Media,  Pa.;  Katherine  A. 
Warrington,  Moorestown,  N.  J.;  Edward  M.  Wistar,  Germantown,  Pa.; 
Margaret  C.  Wistar,  Germantown,  Pa.;  H.  E.  Yarnall,  Jr.,  Wallingford, 
Pa.;  Mary  S.  Whittaker,  Wilmington,  Del. 


CREED. 

The  word  creed  may  have  at  least  two  meanings.  The  origi- 
nal and  more  compelling  definition  is,  a  true  confession  of 
belief  in  God  and  His  Truth — true,  that  is,  because  Spirit- 
taught.  The  other  definition  has  to  do  with  man-made  ad- 
ditions and  commentaries. 

If  such  a,  distinction  be  clearly  borne  in  mind,  and  that 
original  sense  be  rightly  apprehended,  1  confess  1  have  no 
aversion  to  the  word  creed.  1  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  be 
without  one. 

For  while  a  creed  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  yet  it  is  a  very  es- 
sential means  to  a  very  important  end.  As  a  chart  is  to  a 
terrestrial  journey,  so  is  a  creed  to  the  heavenward  journey. 
It  is  not  the  journey,  but  if  it  be  a  true  creed  it  gives  a  right 
idea  of  the  journey.  W.  B.  Evans. 

THE  LEBANON  HOSPITAL.  SYRIA. 

A  report  just  received  from  the  Director  of  the  Lebanon 
Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases  in  Syria,  states  that  170  patients 
have  been  under  care  and  treatment  during  the  year,  Third 
Month,  1919-20,  the  largest  number  in  the  history  of  the 
Hospital.  Of  this  number  thirty-five  were  discharged  as 
cured  and  fourteen  as  improved. 

Several  patients  have  been  admitted  in  an  excited  and  ter- 
rified condition  after  maltreatment  and  the  terrible  times 
they  have  passed  through.  They  come  from  a  wide  area,  this 
being  still  the  only  Mental  Hospital  in  the  country. 

Now  that  the  Director  and  his  staff  are  all  back  at  their 
posts,  things  are  moving  as  rapidly  as  funds  will  allow,  in  the 
way  of  reconstruction  and  repairs  in  order  to  make  the  In- 
stitution more  efficiently  equipped,  and  so  facilitate  and 
economize  the  administration. 

The  country  generally  is  in  a  very  distressed  state  at  the 
present  time  and  mental  cases  seem  to  be  on  the  increase; 
there  are  daily  demands  for  admission. 

A  supply  of  blankets,  sheets  and  hospital  requisites  of  all 
sorts  have  been  sent  out  from  England  and  from  friends  in 
Holland.  The  American  Red  Cross  in  Syria  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly generous  in  supplying  many  necessaries,  including 
boots  and  clothing.  During  the  war  the  Turkish  military 
authorities  paid  the  Hospital  in  wheat  for  poor  patients  sent 
by  them  for  admission,  and  after  they  left  the  French  military 
authorities  continued  to  supply  wheat  and  other  foodstuff's. 
Great  demands  are  being  made  upon  the  Hospital,  patients' 
friends  pay  as  they  can,  but  there  is  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  pauper  patients  who  cannot  all  be  refused  if  the  Hospital 
-  is  to  maintain  its  name  as  a  charitable  institution. 

The  London  Secretary  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
U.  S.  A.,  where  she  had  opportunities  for  extending  interest 
in  the  work. 

A  strong  Committee  has  been  formed  in  New  York,  with 
Dr.  F.  Peterson,  as  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  Committee 
in  Philadelphia,  which  has  existed  since  the  foundatioVi  of  the 
Hospital  and  of  which  Joel  Cadbury  is  Chairman,  Asa  S.  Wing 
Treasurer,  and  R.  B.  Haines,  Jr.,  Secretary.  For  the  first 
time,  Syrian  financial  co-operation  was  secured  from  the  New 
York  Syrians  who  are  manifesting  keen  interest  in  this  under- 
taking in  their  own  country. 

Much  is  needed  for  the  general  improvement  and  repair  of 
the  institution  after  the  long  war  period;  in  comparison  with 
that  time,  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  has  entirely  changed, 
and  the  outlook  is  bright,  although  progress  is  slow.  It  is 
hoped  that  Friends  will  come  forward  with  help  financially, 
so  that  the  work  may  go  forward  and  open  up  an  even  wider 
sphere  of  usefulness  than  in  the  past  twenty  years. 

Any  further  information  will  gladly  be  given  by  application 
to  R.  B.  Haines,  Jr.,  119  S.  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

A.  M.  GoocH,,  Secretary. 

m   I    ■ 

An  imperturbable  demeanor  comes  from  perfect  patience. 
Quiet  minds  cannot  be  perplexed  nor  frightened,  but  go  on 
through  fortune  or  misfortune  at  their  own  private  pace,  like 
a  clock  in  a  thunder-storm. — R.  L.  S. 
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FRIENDSVILLE  ACADEMY  COMMENCEMENT. 

[This  account  is  kindly  put  into  our  hands  by  Mary  M. 
Haines.] 

Professor  Herman  G.  Tener,  who  has  been  for  some  years 
Principal  of  the  Friendsville  Academy  at  Friendsville,  Ten- 
nessee, sends  an  account  of  Commencement  week  at  the 
Academy  from  which  the  following  is  taken: 

Various  exercises  each  day  through  the  week  of  Fourth 
Month  25,  1920,  culminated  on  Fifth-day  the  29th  when 
there  was  held  "a  reunion  commemorating  the  establishment 
of  the  William  Forster  Home  for  Girls,  and  the  Boys'  Home 
fifty  years  ago." 

An  all-day  programme  was  arranged  and  carried  out.  Sam- 
uel L.  Haworth,  a  foriner  student,  now  of  High  Point,  N.  C, 
was  present  and  delivered  an  address.  Professor  Z.  H.  Dixon, 
a  former  Principal,  was  also  present  and  delivered  an  address 
in  which  he  told  of  some  of  his  experiences  here  as  a  teacher 
thirty-seven  years  ago. 

In  the  afternoon,  in  the  general  discussion  and  round-table 
talk,  many  stories  and  pranks  of  years  gone  by  were  told  both 
on  teachers  and  students  alike.  A  local  purse  of  $140  was 
given  to  the  William  Forster  Home  and  one  of  §50  to  the  Boys' 
Home.  Announcement  was  also  made  of  the  generous  gifts 
given  to  the  Academy  during  the  past  year.  Many  old  students 
from  a  distance  were  present  and  helped  to  make  the  day  a 
true  reunion.     .     .     . 

Fifth-day  evening  the  Commencement  exercises  proper  oc- 
curred, with  a  very  interesting  programme.  The  class  address 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  William  P.  Stevenson  of  Maryville  Col- 
lege. Professor  Tener  presented  the  diplomas  to  the  graduating 
class. 

Friendsville,  Tenn.,  Sixth  Month,  1920. 

ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

a  department  conducted  by  john  t.  emlen. 

The  Reorganization  of  the  Cheyney  Program. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Cheyney  Training  School 
for  Teachers  announces  that  the  new  school  year,  1920-1921, 
beginning  Ninth  Month  12th,  will  mark  a  significant  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  institution. 

By  authority  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  School  will  open  upon  a  reorganized  basis  »s^  standardized 
State  Normal  School. 

Since  1842,  this  institution,  known  first  as  the  Institute  for 
Colored  Youth  of  Philadelphia,  and  after  19 13  as  the  Cheyney 
Training  School  for  Teachers,  has  been  conducted  as  a  private 
corporation,  administered  solely,  and  supported  principally 
by  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  ideal  of  the  man- 
agement has  been  a  school  devoted  to  the  specific  task  of 
training  teachers,  and  of  maintaining  a  broad-minded  mis- 
sionary spirit.  The  School  has  always  emphasized  thorough- 
ness and  the  adaptation  of  its  activities  to  the  actual  needs 
of  those  whom  it  serves. 

The  problem  of  adequate  financial  support  in  this  under- 
taking has  naturally  become  more  and  more  serious.  Friends 
have  met  these  financial  difficulties  and  kept  up  high  standards. 
Realizing,  nevertheless,  that  a  growing  institution  like  this, 
rendering  a  state-wide  and  nation-wide  service,  will  require 
in  the  coming  years  resources  which  no  limited  corporation 
could  expect  to  supply,  the  management  requested  and  secured 
a  careful  examination  and  appraisal  of  the  School  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  with  a  view,  first,  to  ascer- 
taining how  the  School  measured  up  to  the  revised  Pennsylvania 
program  for  Normal  Schools,  and,  secondly,  to  co-opera- 
tion and  articulation  with  the  general  State  system.  It  was 
gratifying  that  the  actual  work  of  the  School  was  found  to 
be  in  all  fundamentals  of  a  high  order,  and  that  only  a  few 
modifications  were  needed  to  bring  our  independent  organiza- 
tion into  full  harmony  with  the  revised  State  requirements. 
These  modifications  involved  the  addition  of  some  elective 
subjects,  the  extension  of  our  facilities  for  practice  teaching, 


and  the  lengthening  of  the  present  required  period  of  study 
by  one  year.  The  management  took  immediate  action  on 
these  improvements,  and,  after  a  series  of  conferences  with 
Governor  William  C.  Sproul,  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Dr.  Albert  Lindsay 
Rowland,  State  Supervisor  of  Normal  Schools,  were  authorized 
by  Dr.  Finegan,  Sixth  Month  24,  1920,  to  announce  officially 
that  this  institution  will  begin  the  new  school  year.  Ninth 
Month  12,  1920,  as  a  standardized  Pennsylvania  Normal 
School. 

The  conditions  under  which  students  are  to  be  admitted 
and  the  requirements  for  a  Cheyney  diploma  accord  with  the 
revised  regulations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  for  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  State. 

The  Armstrong  Association  and  the  School  Children. 

The  Armstrong  Association  of  Philadelphia  is  doing  a  con- 
structive piece  of  work  in  developing  the  colored  children  of 
the  city.  This  it  undertakes  to  help  to  do  through  its  Home 
and  School  Visitors.  It  has  what  practically  amounts  to  three 
full-time  Visitors  working  in  three  sections  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Northern,  the  Central  and  the  Southern  at  the  Reynolds, 
the  Durham,  and  Logan  Schools.  At  these  schools  are  5,000 
colored  children.  Before  the  Visitors  come  cases  of  absence, 
tardiness,  discipline,  and  cases  needing  attention  to  health 
and  to  relief.  George  Lyle,  principal  of  the  Logan  Schools, 
said  in  a  recent  address,  "Our  Home  and  School  Visitors  are 
invaluable  factors  in  the  more  perfect  understanding  of  the 
newly-arrived  scholar  and  are  the  best  way  to  promote  its 
educational  welfare  as  it  continues  in  the  School."  He  ex- 
plained further  that  the  Home  and  School  Visitor  was  the 
only  actual  connecting  link  between  those  responsible  for  the 
child  and  the  school,  and  this  knowledge  of  the  child's  home 
environment  had  led  to  readjustment  in  the  educational  treat- 
ment of  many  children  whose  particular  needs  could  never 
have  been  supplied  otherwise.  The  Visitor  does  not  only  a 
constructive  but  also  a  preventive  work  which  should  make 
charity  unnecessary.  This  will  appear  from  the  following 
quotations: — 

"Visiting  the  Home.— Several  thousand  visits  are  made 
each  year.  The  Visitors  tactfully  make  it  plain  that  they  are 
not  there  to  pry  into  family  affairs,  but  only  wish  to  gain  the 
family's  friendship  and  confidence  in  the  School's  disinterested 
desire  to  be  of  help  for  the  child's  betterment.  One  Visitor 
states  that  in  the  making  of  several  thousand  visits  she  only 
found  four  cases  where  co-operation  was  not  extended.  Last 
Christmas,  because  of  the  direct  knowledge  of  conditions  at 
home,  sixty  poor  colored  boys  and  girls  were  rendered  happy 
at  one  of  these  public  schools,  which  saw  to  it  that  they  had  a 
real  Christmas  with  presents,  tree,  and  nice  things  to  eat.  Then, 
again,  a  Visitor  found  the  child  that  she  went  home  with  had 
an  older  brother  who  was  slowly  dying  of  tuberculosis,  a  return- 
ed soldier,  lying  helpless.  The  Armstrong  Association  made 
him  comfortable  at  once  through  one  of  the  channels  of  welfare 
work.  In  a  colored  family  of  eight  children,  the  total  income 
was  I36  a  week.  Two  boys,  who  came  within  the  school  com- 
pulsory age,  had  been  forced  into  school,  thus  reducing  the 
family  earnings  by  half,  as  one  earned  |io  and  the  other  |8, 
The  Visitor  investigated  this  case  and  means  were  found  to 
make  up  the  lost  $18,  with  the  result  that  the  boys  are  getting 
the  schooling  they  are  entitled  to  and  the  family  is  not  suffer- 
ing from  their  enforced  school  attendance." 

"Then  there  came  an  'absence  case,'  which  is  typical  of 
many  others,  and  with  the  same  happy  outcome.  The  poor 
mother  was  a  skilled  power  machine  worker  unable  to  get  her 
kind  of  work.  1  n  desperation  she  removed  her  boy  from  school 
and  the  two  eked  out  an  existence  on  the  pittance  he  earned, 
but  the  compulsory  school  law  does  not  recognize  nor  dis- 
criminate in  individual  cases.  The  boy  had  to  go  back  to 
school,  but  here  the  Armstrong  Association  took  a  hand  in  the 
much-needed  regulation  of  the  mother's  affairs  by  securing 
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immediate  work  for  her  at  a  power  machine'through  the  As- 
sociation's Women's  Employment  Secretary." 

"Community  Welfare. — At  the  Reynolds  School  our  Visi- 
tor is  in  constant  touch  with  the  various  communitymovements 
and  is  responsible  for  securing  a  trained  nurse  for  the  school. 
At  the  Logan  School,  a  careful  investigation  is  being  made 
of  neighborhood  conditions  with  a  view  of  finding  accurately 
the  need  for  a  Day  Nursery  in  the  neighborhood.  The  As- 
sociation feels  that  there  is  very  little  doubt  of  this  need,  but 
the  investigation  is  being  made  at  the  request  of  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  Philadelphia  Day  Nursery  Association. 
Through  our  worker  a  group  of  girls  has  secured  the  privileges 
of  the  Gymnasium  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  S.  W.  Branch,  for  weekly 
afternoon  gymnastic  exercises.  At  the  Durham  School  a 
Neighborhood  Health  League  is  being  developed,  and  a  Rum- 
mage Sale,  which  was  worked  up  by  our  Visitor,  secured  con- 
siderable funds  for  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Fresh  Air  Class." 

"Work  similar  to  this  was  started  about  three  years  ago, 
in  several  Southern  cities.  W.  T.  B.  Williams,  Field  Director, 
of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund,  says:  'Altogether  1  think  there  is 
no  question  as  to  whether  this  work  is  worth  while.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  of  vital  importance.'" 


The  Negro  Church. 

From  23,000  Negro  churches  in  1890  the  number  has  grown 
until  in  1916  there -were  40,000  organizations.  The  member- 
ship during  the  same  time  has  increased  from  two-and-one- 
half  million  to  four-and-one-half  million.  The  value  of  the 
property-  increased  from  twenty-six  and  one-half  million  to 
eighty-seven  million,  on  which  there  was  a  debt  in  1 9 1 6  of 
only  9  per  cent.  Two-thirds  of  the  colored  church  members, 
a  trifle  over  three  million,  are  Baptists;  about  1,400,000  are 
Methodists,  and  beside  these  there  are  51,000  Roman  Cath- 
olics; 46,000  Presbyterians;  26,000  Episcopalians;  13,000  Con- 
gregation alists;  1 1 ,000  Disciples  of  Christ;  10,000  of  the  "  Chris- 
tian Church;"  10,000  o7  "Church  of  the  Living  God."  The 
property,  however,  is  divided  a  little  differently,  the  Baptists 
holding  about  one-half  and  the  Methodists  two-fifths. 

The  colored  churches  fall  into  two  main  divisions:  those 
churches  which  are  entirely  conducted  by  Negroes  and  those 
organizations  which  are  parts  of  white  general  bodies.  In 
1890,  87  per  cent,  of  the  members  and  77  per  cent,  of  the 
property  belonged  to  wholly  Negro 'organizations.  In  191 6 
this  had  increased  respectively  to  883^  and  81  per  cent.,  show- 
ing that  there  has  been  in  recent  years  a  tendency  for  Negroes 
to  leave  white  churches. 

More  largely  than  any  other  section  of  the  American  popula- 
tion the  Negro  is  organized  in  churches  and  the  churches  are 
the  centre  of  his  social  life. 


The  South's  Increasing  Interest. 
An  interesting  report  of  the  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Foundation 
shows  to  what  large  extent  the  Public  School  authorities  of  the 
South  are  coming  to  see  the  value  of  this  work  and  to  take 
a  responsibility  for  it.  1  n  1 9 1 2  only  I3 ,344.00  were  appropriated 
for  this  work  from  the  Public  Funds  as  against  $239,252  in 
1920.  There  has  also  been  generous  help  from  the  Slater 
Fund  and  the  General  Education  Boards.  So  that  in  eight 
years  the  number  of  schools  helped  has  increased  from  4  to 
107  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed  has  increased  from 
20  to  624. 

Hereditary  Quakerism  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  If 
Quakerism  stands  for  anything,  it  stands  for  first-hand  unde- 
rived  reality.  And  to-day  we  are  in  touch  with  reality,  when 
only  reality  in  religion  counts.  We  have  found  what  it  means 
to  maintain  a  testimony.  It  is  not  to  possess  it  somewhere 
at  the  back  of  our  minds,  it  is  to  set  it  proudly  and  gladly 
at  the  front  of  our  lives.  It  is  not  to  preserve  an  interesting 
historical  relic,  but  to  develop  a  living  and  a  growing  truth. 
— ^A.    Barratt    Brown. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  SELF-INDULGENCE. 

It  is  ominous  that  the  ranks  of  agricultural  labor  are  reduced 
to  seventy  per  cent,  of  normal  and  that  this  year's  acreage 
indications  are  even  lower.  What  causes  the  abandonment 
of  rural  for  urban  industry?  Is  it  the  social  charm,  the  educa- 
tional advantages,  the  fulness  of  life  which  the  town  offers? 
Yes — but,  most  of  all,  the  larger  income.     Why  this  last? 

Because  society  will  pay  those  who  provide  its  luxury  better 
than  it  pays  those  who  produce  its  bread.  A  cigar-maker 
earns  more  than  a  ploughman. 

A  wanton  self-indulgence  taints  the  moral  atmosphere  of 
urban  life.  The  people  of  one  provincial  New  England  city — 
typical,  not  worse  than  other  cities — spent,  according  to 
United  States  revenue  reports,  in  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year  1 920,  one  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  for  theatres  and 
movies — enough  to  build  homes  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
families.  And  yet  the  mayor  of  this  same  city  pleads  that 
its  lack  of  housing  facilities  be  made  good  through  the  initiative 
of  public-spirited  citizens. 

Cities  are  the  crown  of  our  civilization;  their  skill,  their 
science,  their  companionship,  their  art,  enlarge,  relax  and 
beautify  our  lives.  But  "whatsoever  is  more  than  these," 
more  than  the  skill,  the  science,  the  companionship,  the  art, 
" Cometh  of  evil." 

An  enormous  element  of  the  population  of  cities  is  occupied 
with  the  production  of  fatuous  gew-gaws  and  with  the  pursuit 
of  futile  merry-making. 

Cities  are  Society's  storehouses — like  the  barns  of  the 
"certain  rich  man" — all  too  likely  to  be  perverted  to  the 
encouragement  of  idleness  and  covetousness  and  waste. 


OUTSTANDING  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  CHICAGO  WORLD 
CONFERENCE  ON  CHRISTIAN  FUNDAMENTALS. 


WM.    H.    RICHIE. 


Ever  since  the  year  46  A.  D.,  when  the  very  first  conference 
on  Christian  Fundamentals  of  belief  and  behavior  was  held  in 
Jerusalem,  there  have  been  similar  gatherings  to  check  up  and 
steady  the  spiritual  life  of  the  true  Church.  This  first  Confer- 
ence is  reported  quite  fully  by  the  most  accurate  of  historians, 
St.  Luke,  in  the  15th  chapter  of  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
The  question  at  issue  was,  should  salvation  "through  the 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  be  dependent  upon  the  ob- 
servance of  the  ritual  of  the  law  of  Moses.  The  decision  which 
"seemed  gqod  to  the  Holy  Ghost"  and  to  James  and  Peter 
and  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  was  that  the  Christian  faith 
and  witness  did  not  require  ritual  nor  should  it  permit  the 
doing  of  anything  which  would  offend  an  upright  Jew. 

Another  significant  Conference,  we  may  call  it,  was  held  at 
Worms  in  Germany  when  Martin  Luther  demanded  an  open 
Bible  and  no  admixture  of  law  and  grace,  but  a  free  and  com- 
plete justification  by  faith. 

Still  later  at  different  periods,  God  raised  up  "contenders 
for  the  faith"  in  the  persons  of  George  Fox,  John  Wesley, 
Charles  Finney  and  Dwight  L.  Moody.  The  outstanding 
work  of  Moody  now  seems  to  be  the  Bible  Institutes  wherein 
simply  the  Bible  is  taught  without  man's  philosophy  about 
the  Bible. 

The  World  Conference  Movement,  started  a  year  or  so  ago, 
has  helped  to  meet  much  of  the  error  prevalent  these  days 
when  a  social  Gospel  and  ethics  are  taught  to  the  exclusion 
of  grace  and  faith  in  a  Redeemer.  There  have  now  been  con- 
ducted over  one  hundred  conferences  throughout  the  United 
States  to  teach  the  simple  fundamentals  of  Christian  faith  as 
taught  in  the  Bible  and  upheld  by  our  forefathers.  At  Chicago, 
Illinois,  from  Sixth  Month  13th  until  the  20th,  delegates  from 
all  over  this  continent  as  well  as  some  from  Europe  and  Asia 
gathered  together  in  the  great  Moody  Church  Tabernacle. 
The  "unity  of  the  Spirit"  was  never  more  a  reality  than  at 
these  meetings  even  though  many  denominations  were  rep- 
resented. Over  thirty  of  the  strongest  ministers  and  laymen 
of  our  country  gave  messages  upon  such  Fundamentals  as  the 
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Deity  of  Christ,  His  Atonement  and  Resurrection,  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  complete  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament. 

A.  C.  Dixon,  recently  of  London,  gave  a  most  illuminating 
address  on  "Present  Worid  iVIovements  in  the  Light  of  the 
Bible."  There  are  three  great  movements,  he  said,  contrary 
to  the  will  of  God.  First: — Satan  as  "an  angel  of  light"  seeks 
to  give  his  light  and  ethical  righteousness  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Light  of  the  Son  of  God  and  His  imparted  righteousness. 
All  the  philosophical,  historical,  scientific  and  even  religious 
"  light"  will  be  of  Lucifer  if  it  is  not  from  the  "  Son  of  Righteous- 
ness." Secondly : — The  Anti-Christ  movement  of  the  many 
"isms,"  which  deny  that  Christ  has  come  in  the  flesh  and 
fail  to  confess  Him  as  the  Saviour  of  the  World.  (See  i  John: 
iii  and  iv.)  And  thirdly: —  the  "False  Prophet"  Movement 
of  those  who  profess  to  speak  for  God  but  who  do  not  uphold 
"the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  God's  sole  and  infallible 
representative  since  Christ,  has  not  been  Mohamet,  or  the 
Pope,  or  "  the  Church,"  but  the  Holy  Spirit  who  will  always 
witness  to  and  reveal  the  truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Dr. 
Dixon  also  showed  how  many  people  to-day  are  entertaining 
false  hopes  in  Civilization,  or  Democratization,  Federation  or 
Education  as  the  panacea  for  the  world's  ills.  Even  the  League 
of  Nations  is  a  forlorn  hope,  as  no  man  on  earth  is  big  enough 
to  run  it  successfully.  Nor  will  Church  Union  hasten  the 
Kingdom  if  the  Unity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  present.  One 
cannot  work  with  a  man  in  the  Unity  of  the  Spirit  if  he  needs 
first  to  have  the  spirit  work  on  him. 

The  final  "message  of  the  Conference"  by  Paul  Rader  was 
close  indeed  to  "  Pauline  Apostolic  Power"  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  great  question  before  people  to-day  is  one  of  authority; 
men  demand  some  authority  for  their  faith  and  practice.  Is 
it  to  be  the  Church,  "or  the  Bible;"  is  it  Man's  Reason  and 
for  "everyone  to  do  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes"  or  the 
Sacred  Scriptures;  the  investigations  of  Darwin  or  the  revela- 
tions of  God's  Written  Word?  Shall  men  believe  the  human 
conjectures  of  science  or  the  Divine  commands  of  a  "thus 
saith  the  Lord?"  Paul  Rader  said, — "The  Bible  is  a  closed 
book  without  the  opening  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  and  he  made  a 
tremendous  plea  for  righteousness  in  daily  life. 

It  is  impressive  to  note  that  full  churches,  active  workers, 
and  strong  missionary  endeavor  have  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  teaching  of  these  simple  Fundamentals,  and  God  has 
honored  those  who  contend  for  them  in  these  days. 

Wheaton,  111.,  Sixth  Month  30,  1920. 


ABOUT  IMAGINATION. 


ANNIE    MARGARET    PIKE. 


The  cultivation  of  the  Imagination  has  been  dealt  with  ex- 
haustively and  on  scientific  principles  in  manuals  of  Psychology, 
and  a  study  of  them  would  well  repay  those  who  are  able  to 
undertake  it.  But  many,  from  lack  of  time  or  opportunity, 
cannot  do  this,  and  it  is  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  these  that  the  present  writer  has  put  together  a  few  obser- 
vations, such  as  may  be  made  by  anyone  who  has  the  compan- 
ionship of  little  children,  or  the  responsibility  of  their  training. 
We  must  all,  1  think,  agree  that  the  happiness  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  therefore  of  the  race,  depends  to  a  great  extent  on 
a  capacity  for  logical,  clear  and  pleasurable  thinking,  and  that 
it  is  very  desirable  so  to  plan  and  carry  out  the  education  of 
our  children  as  shall  best  attain  this  result. 

The  following  anecdote,  1  think,  will  illustrate  my  point: 
A  pretty,  hairy,  red  and  yellow  caterpillar  had  been  found  on 
the  stair  carpet,  which  it  greatly  resembled  in  color,  and  Pat 
and  Ted  (little  people  of  between  three  and  four  years  old) 
were  asked,  how  they  supposed  it  came  there. 
Pat  replied,  "through  the  little  hole  under  the  hall-door." 
Ted  preferred  the  theory  of  "down  the  chimney." 
At  first  one  might  be  disposed  to  give  the  palm  for  imagi- 


nation to  Ted.  "Dear  little  chap,"  we  might  say,  "he's  been 
thinking  of  the  doings  of  Santa  Claus,  how  pretty  and  poetic!" 

Are  we  right,  though? 

Let  us  examine  more  closely.  Surely  the  clearer  and  truer 
the  images,  the  better  is  the  imagination. 

Pat  has  "imaged,"  unconsciously,  no  doubt,  but  none  the 
less  truly  for  that,  the  caterpillar  crawling  up  the  garden  path 
to  the  hall-door,  himself  well  acquainted  with  that  means  of 
ingress,  and  with  the  difficulties  of  reaching  bell  or  knocker; 
therefore  he  sees  with  his  mind's  eye  the  tiny  creature  making 
use  of  the  "little  hole  under  the  door,"  and  easily  continuing 
its  way  through  the  hall  to  the  staircase. 

Ted,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  a  caterpillar  on  a  roof,  then  a 
caterpillar,  having  scaled  the  chimney  stack,  coming  slowly 
and  painfully  and  very  sootily  down  the  dark  chimney.  Es- 
caping destruction  by  a  miracle,  it  crawls  across  the  room, 
succeeds  in  passing  the  door,  and  arrives  at  the  stairs,  no  longer, 
we  may  be  sure,  the  gay  and  giddy  little  gymnast  of  the  roof, 
but  a  tired  and  hardly  recognizable  creeping  thing. 

Has  Ted  really  formed  these  images  in  his  brain,  say  you? 
Or  has  he  not  rather  shirked  making  use  of  his  imagination 
at  all,  and  given  us  a  glib  nursery  answer?  "  Down  the  chim- 
ney" occurs  in  so  many  fairy  tales! 

When  hearing  some  extravaganza  being  told  to  children,  1 
have  often  been  struck  with  the  patience  and  tolerance  of  the 
little  folk;  and  have  thought  how  well  it  would  be  if  we  older 
ones  could,  or  perhaps  would,  suit  our  imaginings  to  their 
pre-eminently  logical  and  truth-loving  requirements. 

Two  instances  come  to  my  mind  as  1  write;  one  the  "Story 
of  Little  Totty,"  taken  from  an  edition  of  "Aunt  Friendly's 
Nursery  Gift  Book"  of  the  early  eighteen  seventies,  but  which 
still,  1  fancy,  forms  one  of  the  standard  items  in  most  collec- 
tions of  fairy  tales  for  the  nurseries  of  to-day. 

Perhaps,  1  may  be  excused  for  giving  here  a  brief  outline  of 
the  story  for  the  sake  of  anyone  to  whom  it  may  chance  to  be 
unfamiliar. 

A  child,  so  small  as  to  fit  into  a  tulip  bud,  is  given  by  a  fairy 
to  a  farmer's  wife.  When  the  child  has  arrived  at  womanhood 
without  having  grown  any  bigger,  she  is  stolen  by  a  wicked 
old  toad,  who  destines  her  to  be  the  bride  of  her  son.  Through 
the  good  offices  of  a  fish  she  is  saved  from  the  unattractive 
fate,  only  to  be  run  away  with  by  a  cockchafer,  who  meets 
with  so  much  ridicule  on  her  account  that  he  gives  up  the 
match.  Befriended  by  a  field-mouse.  Little  Totty  is  again 
sought  in  marriage,  this  time  by  a  mole.  Most  unhappy  at  the 
thought,  she  welcomes  the  help  of  a  swallow,  and  escapes. 
Eventually  she  is  given  wings  and  a  crown  as  Queen  of  the 
Flowers,  and  lives  happily  ever  afterwards  with  the  King,  her 
fairy  husband. 

Without  detracting  from  the  exceptional  prettiness  of  the 
imagery  of  color  and  form  in  this  romance,  may  we  not  say 
that  the  chief  interest  of  the  tale  has  been  made  to  depend  on 
incongruity?  This,  to  my  mind,  coupled  with  a  needless  heap- 
ing up  of  agony  for  the  poor  little  heroine,  constitutes  a  weak- 
ness in  the  story  as  a  work  of  genuine  imagination. 

Let  us  turn  to  my  second  instance;  it  is  an  extract  from  No. 
55  of  Books  for  the  Bairns  (a  Story  Book  of  Country  Scenes). 
It,  also,  was  written  a  great  many  years  ago,  and  on  that  ac- 
count, 1  think,  may  with  fairness  be  set  with  the  story  of  Totty 
for  the  purposes  of  contrast. 

1  give  the  extract  word  for  word,  for  1  fancy  it  is  little  known : 

"They  (f.  e.  little  Mary  and  her  maid  Susan)  soon  arrived 
at  Goodman  Dove's,  the  old  carpenter  of  the  village.  He  was 
also  a  wheelwright,  and  made  great,  strong  wheels  for  carts. 
Goody  Dove,  his  wife,  was  just  then  crossing  the  yard,  with  a 
white  apron  full  of  shavings,  and  she  called  out,  "  How  do  you 
do,  my  dear?"  And  then  again,  "  Dove,  here's  little  Miss  come 
to  speak  to  you  about  you  know  what ! "  And  so  she  went  into 
the  house  smiling  to  herself. 

"Goodman  Dove  came  out  of  his  workshop,  looking  very 
grave,  for  he  was  a  very  old  man.  He  had  thin,  white  hair  that 
was  as  bright  as  silver  when  the  sun  shone  upon  it.  'Ah,'  said 
he,  looking  at  little  Mary,  '  I  can  tell  very  well,  by  the  two 
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dimples  in  your  cheeks,  that  you  want  me  to  build  a  house  for 
a  friend  of  yours,  who  is  soon  coming.' 

"'Yes!'  cried  little  Mary.  'Yes,  Mister  Goodman  Dove! 
But  he  is  not  a  friend  yet,  for  I  have  never  seen  him.' 

'"Nor  1,'  said  Goodman  Dove,  'but  I  have  heard  of  him. 
He  wears  a  rough  coat  to  keep  him  warm,  they  say,  and  it  is 
of  white  and  brown.' 

'"He  is  a  dog,'  cried  little  Mary,  laughing,  'and  he  does  not 
wear  a  coat.    His  coat  grows  upon  him.' 

"'Oh,  does  it?'  said  the  carpenter,  'if  that  is  the  case,  we 
need  not  put  up  any  pegs  in  his  house,  for  him  to  hang  it  upon, 
when  he  goes  to  bed.     But  what  size  must  this  house  be?' 

"Goodman  Dove  now  took  out  a  large  pair  of  spectacles, 
and  put  them  on  very  gravely;  and  slowly  taking  a  wooden 
rule  out  of  his  pocket,  stood  looking  at  Mary,  without  saying 
another  word. 

"Mary  was  very  much  puzzled,  and  took  hold  of  Susan's 
hand,  looking  up  in  her  face;  for  as  she  had  never  seen  the  dog, 
and  did  not  know  how  tall  he  was,  she  could  not  tell  Goodman 
Dove  anj'thing  about  the  size  of  the  house. 

"Old  Mr.  Dove  stood,  with  the  wooden  rule  in  his  hand, 
looking  through  his  spectacles,  first  at  one,  then  at  the  other; 
and  then  he  made  a  little  noise  to  himself,  like  pretending  to 
whistle  a  tune,  while  he  waited  for  them  to  tell  him  the  size  of 
the  house. 

"'Say  something,  Susan,'  said  little  Mary.  'Do  say  some- 
thing!' 

"  Susan  considered  and  then  said,  '  I  think,  Goodman  Dove, 
you  had  better  make  it  large  enough,  as  this  would  be  the  safest 
plan,  in  case  he  should  be  a  rather  large  dog.' 

"'And  as  to  shape?'  said  Goodman  Dove,  'something  in  the 
shape  of  a  barn,  you  would  like,  1  suppose?  only  not  so  large?' 

"'Yes,'  said  Mary,  'like  a  barn,  they  do  look  so  warm  and 
comfortable.  A  very  small  barn  and  a  little  door.' 

"  Goodman  Dove  now  took  a  piece  of  chalk  from  a  hole  in 
the  wall  and  made  a  drawing  upon  the  outside  of  the  workshop 
door.  'There,'  said  he,  '1  shall  make  it  like  that.  Instead  of 
thatch  or  tiles  for  the  roof  we  shall  have  nice,  close-grained 
wood,  that  will  not  let  the  rain  through.  Here  will  be  the  place 
for  the  squire  in  the  rough  coat  to  enter,  which  shall  be  cut  to 
about  the  probable  height  of  his  head.  The  entrance  need  not 
be  cut  as  high  as  he  carries  his  tail,  because  he  can  bend  that 
as  he  goes  in.  Some  nice  dry  straw  should  be  laid  at  the  bot- 
tom.'" 

Of  course,  in  this  story  the  picturesque  fairy  element  is 
entirely  wanting,  but  you  have  instead  clear,  probable,  pleas- 
ing, images;  sensations  are  indicated  full  of  the  joy  of  antici- 
pation. The  metaphor  of  the  'squire  in  the  rough  coat'  gives 
a  touch  of  quaintness,  without  strain. 

Imagination,  when  properly  trained,  plays  so  important  a 
part  in  helping  us  to  enter  into  the  thoughts,  and  to  realize 
the  difficulties  of  others;  in  forming  intelligent  forecasts  of  the 
future,  and  in  finding  interest  and  pleasure  even  in  dull  sur- 
roundings, tlfat  anything  that  will  hinder  its  development, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  worthy  of  energetic  discouragement.  Just 
here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  offer  a  word  of  warning 
against  the  thoroughly  dangerous  habit  of  day-dreaming; 
and  to  recall  Kingsley's  words,  "Do  noble  deeds,  not  dream 
them  all  day  long," 

Who,  having  reached  middle-age,  has  not  seen  lives,  opening 
with  a  promise  of  usefulness  and  happiness,  gradually  becom- 
ing marred  by  the  curse  of  an  unhealthy  imagination? 

To  the  confirmed  day-dreamer  simple  pleasures  and  every- 
day duties  become  distasteful,  nothing  but  the  new  and  won- 
derful can  attract.  The  neglect  of  duty  too  often  follows,  and 
then  the  misery  of  self-absorption  takes  possession  of  the  un- 
happy day-dreamer.  If  no  cure  is  forthcoming,  melancholy, 
and  in  extreme  cases,  madness,  may  result. 

Should  we  not  then  do  all  in  our  power  to  train  the  children 
to  be  rulers  instead  of  slaves  in  this  wonderful  realm? 

In  conclusion,  I  can  but  reiterate  what  1  feel  to  be  the  "bur- 
den of  my  song."  Let  us  by  all  means  cultivate  the  imagina- 
tion, both  in  childhood  and  afterwards;  but  let  us  be  careful 


that  we  are  cultivators  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  and  that 
the  seeds  we  sow  are  those  best  calculated  to  produce  rich  and 
good  crops  in  after  years. 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

■  I  w        
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Chalons  Maternity  Hospital. 

A  letter  has  just  been  received  from  Mme.  Merle,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Maternity  Hospital  at  Chalons-sur-Mame, 
France,  giving  a  very  good  description  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  hospital. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  this  hospital  has  been  endowed 
through  the  interests  of  the  American  and  English  Friends 
with  money  remaining  from  the  French  work.  Part  of  this 
money  was  profit  made  from  the  sale  of  the  material  in  the 
army  dumps  sold  through  the  co-operative  stores  in  devastated 
regions.  As  the  profits  were  made  through  the  French  refugees 
they  thought  the  money  should  stay  in  France.  One  million 
francs  has  been  appropriated  to  the  building  and  equipping 
of  a  complete  new  hospital.  Melvin  Cawl  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  is  now  in  France  superintending  the  preliminary  ar- 
rangements, assigning  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the 
building.  The  latest  reports  stated  that  the  ground  had  been 
broken  and  in  less  than  a  year  it  is  hoped  that  the  present  hos- 
pital staff"  will  be  moved  to  their  new  location  and  in  much 
more  comfortable  quarters  for  their  work.  The  following  is 
quoted  from  Mme.  Merie's  letter:  "Our  maternity  hospital 
was  started  in  191 5  by  the  Friends  to  take  care  of  refugees, 
mothers  and  children.  We  lived  through  many  adventurous 
days.  Edith  Pye  (of  England)  was  head  of  it  until  19 19.  We 
were  helped  by  American,  English,  and  a  few  Frenchwomen. 
After  the  armistice,  it  was  left  to  the  French  as  a  memorial 
of  the  activity  of  the  Friends  during  the  war.  The  French 
were  quite  willing.  Local  French  Committees,  selected  by 
the  Friends,  were  willing  to  go  on  with  the  work.  Part  of  the 
French  staff"  stayed  on.  It  was  understood  from  the  beginning 
that  in  order  to  keep  the  international  spirit  of  the  house, 
English  and  American  aids  would  be  sent  to  Chalons  for  periods 
of  at  least  six  months. 

"  We  are  now  housed  in  a  block  of  a  hospital  for  aged  and 
infirm  people.  The  neighborhood  is  not  agreeable,  and  it  is 
far  from  being  a  luxurious  place.  There  are  two  maternity 
wards,  twelve  beds  in  each,  one  for  expectant  mothers  and 
their  newborn,  and  one  for  the  mothers  of  newborn.  There  is 
a  baby  ward  where  are  usually  thirty-five  babies,  either  or- 
phans or  abandoned  or  delicate  ones,  aged  from  one  month 
to  three  years,  and  a  ward  for  larger  children  from  three  years 
to  eight  years  who  are  housed,  fed,  and  cared  for  while  their 
mothers  are  staying  here. 

"Among  the  English  giris,  we  have  had  nice  aids  who  have 
liked  the  life  here,  and  who  have  enjoyed  the  Friends  and  who 
left  Chalons  with  regret.  Some  who  came  for  six  months  are 
staying  much  longer.  The  girls  who  come  here  must  know 
that  we  practice  internationalism  by  working  together.  All 
our  patients  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  most  of  them  are 
peasant  women.  In  our  French  Committee,  all  shades  of 
political  and  religious  spirits  are  reported.  It  is  understood 
that  we  are  quite  'neutral' — there  is  no  religious  or  political 
propaganda  allowed  in  the  house.  Most  of  the  staff",  however, 
are  Protestant,  being  myself  of  an  old  Protestant  family  in 
the  south  of  France. 

"  I  am  not  a  Friend  myself,  but  in  respect  of  that  internation- 
al understanding,  I  am  more  than  a  Friend. 

"The  uniform  is  that  of  the  Friends'  nurses  (grey  cotton 
dresses,  white  aprons  and  caps). 
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"Conditions  are  not  entirely  as  I  would  wish.  The  hospital 
wants  very  badly  the  block  we  occupy.  Some  people  think 
our  life  is  not  comfortable  enough,  and  others  tell  me  we  are 
spending  too  much  money.  1  am  hoping  to  soon  have  our  own 
building  and  to  be  able  to  satisfy  somebody  as  soon  as  1  am 
free  to  organize  my  house  absolutely  as  I  like.  Some  of  the 
aids  are  in  the  first  floor  cubicles,  furnished  very  simply;  a 
bed,  a  chair,  a  table,  a  workstand  and  shelves.  The  floor  is 
stone.  There  is  a  rather  primitive  bath-room  attached,  and 
hot  baths  may  be  had  daily.  The  rest  of  the  staff  is  housed  in 
wooden  huts,  erected  by  the  Friends,  on  the  grounds  near  the 
main  building.  These  huts  are  cold  in  Winter  and  hot  in 
Summer.     Two  of  our  English  nurses  are  Friends." 

A  report  from  Melvin  Cawl  tells  in  detail  of  the  progress 
of  the  new  building.  "It  is  impossible  to  continue  the  work 
in  the  'present  poor  house.'  The  members  of  the  French 
Mission  desire  to  leave  the  Chalons  Maternity  Hospital  as  a 
lasting  and  permanent  memorial  to  the  work  in  the  devastated 
areas  of  France. 

"  It  will  be  for  the  use  of  the  poor  people  who  live  in  the  de- 
vastated towns  of  the  Marne.  People  are  living  among  the 
remains  of  what  used  to  be  their  homes — streets  that  used  to 
be  lined  with  white-washed,  vine-covered  pretty  peasants' 
homes,  but  which  are  now  nothing  but  disordered  heaps  of 
tumbled  stones. 

"  Part  of  the  difficulty  in  building  this  hospital  can  be  im- 
agined when  it  is  realized  that  the  American  and  English 
Committees  endeavored  to  use  their  standard,  in  making  the 
specifications,  and  the  French  architect  found  that  they  could 
not  be  adapted  to  French  building  methods  due  to  increase  in 
prices,  the  total  cost  comes  now  to  about  1,300,000  francs. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  home  office  in  Philadelphia  can  in  some 
way  get  in  connection  with  charitable  organizations  and  soci- 
eties interested  in  helping  children  of  France,  so  as  somehow 
to  make  up  this  deficit." 

Dr.  Jesse  H.  Holmes,  American  Commissioner  for  Friends' 
Relief  work  in  Europe,  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  which 
has  taken  him  into  all  the  relief  centres. 

He  was  present  at  the  closing  up  of  the  centre  in  Fra,nce, 
from  there  he  went  to  Serbia,  where  a  most  distinctive  Ameri- 
can Unit  is  assisting  in  establishing  some  hundreds  of  Monte- 
negro families  in  new  homes  near  the  old  city  of  Fetch.  This 
will  make  all  the  diflference  between  grinding  poverty  and 
conditions  inviting  disease,  and  the  starting  of  some  hundreds 
of  people  in  clean,  wholesome  homes.  Austria  was  next  visited 
and  there  a  mixed  Mission  of  English  and  American  Friends, 
numbering  about  seventy,  are  carrying  on  a  very  varied  and 
valuable  work.  They  are  feeding  daily  some  forty  thousand 
little  children  under  six  years  of  age  and  about  twelve  hundred 
University  students;  they  are  also  doing  some  fundamental 
work  in  increasing  the  food  supply  and  looking  toward  the 
revival  of  industry.  There  has  grown  up  a  strong  Friends' 
Meeting  in  Vienna  attended,  at  times,  by  as  many  as  one  hun- 
dred, mostly  Austrians. 

In  Berlin  the  great  child-feeding  operations  by  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee  are  being  most  efficiently  carried 
on.  Some  six  hundred  thousand  school  children  are  being 
supplied  daily  with  the  only  really  nourishing  meal  it  is  pos- 
sible for  them  to  get.  Over  one  thousand  students  are  also 
receiving  one  meal  daily  at  small  cost,  and  a  Friends'  meeting 
of  from  seventy  to  ninety  is  held  every  First-day,  in  which 
both  Germans  and  Friends  take  part.  A  similar  meeting  is 
held  at  Frankfurt,  and  there  is  great  demand  for  addresses 
telling  of  the  faith  of  the  Friends. 

In  Poland  there  are  important  child  feeding  operations  and 
large  supplies  of  clothing  have  been  and  are  being  distributed, 
but  the  main  work  of  eighty  or  more  Friends  in  Poland  is 
being  directed  to  sanitation  and  to  stamping  out  of  typhus 
which  threatens  to  become  a  terrible  epidemic  in  Europe. 

There  is  need.  Dr.  Holmes  reports,  for  very  great  service 
for  the  coming  Winter.  Many  thousands  will  inevitably  die 
of  starvation  and  of  the  diseases  which  follow  it.    Friends  have 


an  efficient  organization  and  are  expressing  their  message  of 
good-will  both  by  deed  and  word.  Those  in  the  service  in 
Europe  deserve  the  ungrudging  support  of  all  Friends. 


Contributions  for  week  ending  Seventh  Month  17,  1920 — • 
17,060.09. 

Shipments  received  during  the  week  ending  Seventh  Month 
17,  1920 — 20  in  all;  6  from  Mennonites,  i  for  Austrian  Relief; 
totalling  1637  garments. 

German  Reports  on  Child-feeding  News. — There  was 
universal  rejoicing  in  Germany  over  the  fact  that  the  Service 
Committee  is  to  continue  its  child-feeding  work  for  the  com- 
ing year.  Appreciation  of  the  German  people  is  told  in  a 
fiood  of  letters  and  postcards  sent  to  the  Berlin  office  and  now 
being  received  in  Philadelphia.  The" most  conspicuous  was 
a  letter  from  the  German  Chancellor,  though,  perhaps,  the 
most  pathetic  are  those  messages  written  by  the  little  chil- 
dren who  are  enjoying  the  food.  One  letter  written  in  Eng- 
lish has  been  added  here  for  the  interest  of  the  general  con- 
tributors. 

Letter  from  a  German  Child. 

Hamburg,  June  21st. 
On  the  Dear  Society  of  Friends; — 

1  thank  you  very  much  for  the  fine  eaten,  which  you  have 
spent  us.  We  got  usually  3  times  in  the  week  it  gives  Choco- 
late-sup, 2  times  peas-sup  and  one  time  rice.  To  this  it  gives 
a  slice  of  fine  white  bread,  fine  it  does  not  give  now  in  Germany. 
My  mother  rejoices  very  at  the  eaten  because  we  came  out 
better  with  our  broad.  Here  it  gives  only  5  little  slices  of 
bad,  very  bad,  broad.  Those  5  little  slices  1  have  formerly 
eaten  at  the  breakfast.  Of  the  sup  we  get  2  soup-plates  full, 
occasionally  3  plates.  We  all  are  very  fond  of  the  eaten.  We 
were  examined  by  the  school  doctor.  He  said,  that  we  all 
badly  nourished.  First  out  of  our  school  14  boys  were  allowed 
to  eat,  now  eat  with  about  fifty  boys.  1  have  increed  \]4. 
Germany  pounds  in  two  weeks.  1  am  thirteen  years  old  and 
go  now  %  years  long  in  the  Kirchenpauerr  Real  gynasiumin 
Hamm.  First  1  went  six  years  long  in  the  Realshool  of 
Eilbeck.  1  must  now  go  almost  6  years  long  into  the  school. 
1  have  now  English  \%  years  long.  In  this  school  1  am  the 
second.     It  gives  you  the  best  compliments. 

Werner  Gentasch. 

P.  S. — Just  now  my  father  tells  me  he  has  read  in  the  paper 
that  you  will  further  spent  us  the  fine  eaten.  1  rejoice  me 
already  at  that. 


Thanks  of  German  People  Sent  to  America  by  Chan- 
cellor Herman  Mueller. 
The  following  letter  was  sent  by  the  German  Chancellor 
to  Berlin  Office  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee: 

Der  Reichstanzler: 

Berlin,  June  7,  1920. 

"  Having  been  informed  that  the  Mission  organized  by  the 
American  Quakers  for  the  feeding  of  German  children  and 
mothers,  which  as  originally  planned  was  to  last  until  July, 
will  now  be  extended  into  the  next  year,  1  wish  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  express  to  the  distributors 
of  this  relief  as  well  as  to  all  those  in  the  United  States  who 
have  contributed  in  the  collection  of  funds  how  fully  the  Ger- 
man people  appreciate  this  work  of  brotherly  love.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  mothers  are  conscious  of  the  blessing 
of  having  their  children,  who  have  been  brought  up  under 
the  worst  possible  conditions  so  far  as  their  health  was  con- 
cerned, receive  now  strengthening  food.  The  officers  of  the 
German  charitable  organizations  are  satisfied  that  their 
efforts  to  counteract  the  spread  of  destitution  among  other 
classes  of  the  population  have  been  made  especially  effective 
by  this  form  of  foreign  relief. 

The  German  people  must  and  will  by  their  own  strength 
and  by  hard,  constructive  labor  overcome  the  cruel  effects 
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of  the  war  and  develop  for  themselves  a  new  era  of  accom- 
plishment. But  the  energy  of  the  people  will  be  revived  at 
its  root  by  the  work  of  relief  which  increases  the  chance  of 
life  of  the  German  children.  For  the  coming  generations  1 
express  to  all  those  connected  with  the  work  of  relief  my  warm- 
est thanks. 

At  the  same  time  1  wish  to  assure  you  that  your  methods 
in  carrying  out  j'our  plans  for  relief  and  your  excellent  or- 
ganization of  the  feeding  command  general  recognition  and 
admiration.  The  members  of  your  organization  have  operated 
everywhere  in  a  disinterested  and  unselfish  manner  and  with 
devotion  to  the  work.  They  have  consequently  been  able 
to  carry  their  relief,  without  making  any  distinction  of  party, 
class  or  religion,  to  the  most  needy  children  only,  and  to  work 
in  harmony  with  the  German  Committee  for  Foreign  Relief 
and  with  the  German  officials. 

For  the  continuation  of  this  relief,  which  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  co-operation  of  so  many  classes  of  the  American 
population  and  which  is  being  carried  forward  in  the  spirit 
of  true  justice  and  a  brotherly  love  and  a  goodness  knowing 
no  boundaries,  1  wish  a  rich  blessing." 

Hermak  Mueller. 


aid  from  the  scholars;  whether  the  boys  should  learn  to  play  hockey; 
and  the  most  helpful  treatment  for  a  hj^per-sensitive  child,  were  dealt 
with,  and  all  felt  that  the  allotted  sixty  minutes  was  far  too  short  for 
such  an  absorbing  conference." 


NEWS  ITEMS. 


Our  friend  Albert  H.  Votaw  is  indefatigable  in  his  labors  for  prison 
reform.  We  just  have  from  his  hand  a  pamphlet  of  fifty-two  pages,  being 
a  Review  of  the  County  Jails  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  issued  with  the 
imprint  of  the  Pennsj'lvania  Prison  Society.  Local  Friends,  in  the  several 
counties  of.  the  State,  will  find  it  a  valuable  aid  to  any  effort  they  may  be 
willing  to  make  to  ameUorate  conditions. 

Sixteen  scholarships  have  been  awarded  to  students  by  Haverford 
College.  Two  of  these  were  to  Philadelphians,  one  to  a  man- from  China, 
and  the  other  thirteen  to  men  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  ranging 
as  far  west  as  Denver,  and  from  Concord,  Mass.,  to  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

These  Corporation  Scholarships,  as  they  are  called,  are  awarded  with- 
out appUcation  by  the  students,  four  of  whom  are  picked  from  each  class. 
They  are  awarded  each  year  and  carry  $300  with  them.  The  men  from  the 
three  upper  classes  are  selected  for  their  yearly  average,  and  the  incom- 
ing freshmen  for  best  preparation  to  do  the  work  of  the  College. 

Howard  Comfort,  only  son  of  Dr.  WiUiam  W.  Comfort,  President  of  the 
College,  was  one  of  those  selected.  The  others  are  Harry  W.  Pfund,  and 
George  W.  Howgate,  of  this  city,  Raymond  T.  Ohl,  Ardmore,  Kenneth 
B.  Walton,  Narberth,  Norman  E.  Rutt,  Bryn  Mawr,  Christopher  Roberts, 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  Allen  W.  Hastings,  JacksonviOe,  Fla.,  Samuel  A.  Nock, 
Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J.,  Henry  S.  Fraser,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Richard  M. 
Sutton,  Denver,  Edward  K.  Haviland,  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  Wilmot  R. 
Jones,  Concord,  Mass.,  Dudley  M.  Pruitt,  Choofoo,  China,  Howard  J. 
Hogenauer,  New  York,  and  Wade  M.  Fetzer,  Evanston,  111. 

The  httle  envelope  tract,  "  John  Woohnan,  a  Pioneer  in  Labor  Re- 
form," by  Ann  Sharpless,  is  now  in  circulation.  It  is  uniform  in  shape 
with  the  popular  Wilham  Penn  published  "also  by  the  Yearly  Meeting's 
Book  Committee.  The  twenty-two  pages  breathe  the  spirit  of  John 
Wooknan — the  spirit  of  loving  entreaty,  rather  than  of  condemnation. 
We  trust  many  Friends  will  be  interested  in  giving  it  the  wide  eirc  ulation 
it  deserves. 

The  Friend's  (London)  report  of  the  Ackworth  General  Meeting  con- 
tains this  paragraph: — 

"The  meeting  for  worship  was  well  attended,  with  simple,  earnest 
messages.  The  Committee's  Annual  Report  called  forth  few  com- 
ments, and  the  Meeting  accepted  with  quiet  resignation  the  deficit  of 
£2,000  in  the  financial  statement.  Besides  the  usual  daily  toll  of  400  for 
dinner,  the  resources  oT  the  School  provided  an  excellent  meal  for  double 
that  number." 

The  same  paper  also  has  a  report  of  the  Sidcot  General  Meeting  from 
which  we  extract  the  following: — 
"A  new  departure  in  the  form  of  a  Parents'  Hour  followed,  when  ques- 
tions, previously  handed  in,  were  freely  discussed,  helpful  comments 
being  supphed  by  members  of  the  staff.  Problems  of  such  wide  diversity 
as  the  advisability  of  supplementing  the  domestic  work  of  the  school  by 


NOTICE. 

Merchantville  Meeting  for  worship  will  occur  on  Eighth  Month 
1st,  at  three  o'clock.     Trolley  stops  at  Maple  Terrace  nearby. 


The  sessions  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  which  begins  the 
series  of  Smnmer  Quarters,  wOl  be  on  Second  and  Third-days,  Eighth 
Month  2nd  and  3rd.  The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  is  held. at 
2.30  p.  M.  on  Second-day;  the  general  meeting  on  Third-day  at  10.30. 


Syrian  Relief. — I  am  taking  this  opportunity  of  telling  our  many 
kind  supporters,  through  the  columns  of  The  Friend,  that  the  orphanages 
in  Ras-el-Metn  need  their  continued  support. 

It  is  the  time  of  year  in  Syria  when  we  can  buy  certain  provisions  in 
quantities  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  we  can  do  later,  so  it  is  our  custom 
to  buy  the  wheat,  lentils,  cooking  fat,  etc.,  about  this  time  for  the  whole 
year  (if  we  have  the  money  to  do  so),  and  can  save  as  much  as  100  per 
cent,  of  the  Winter  prices  on  some  articles. 

We  have  been  thinking  also,  that  it  would  be  good  if  individual  Friends 
would  undertake  the  definite  support.,  or  part  of  the  support,  of  an 
orphan.  The  cost  of  food,  clothing,  and  education  for  these  destitute 
children  is  about  $150  a  year.  Before  our  return  to  Syria  in  the  Ninth 
Month  we  are  anxious  to  have  definite  support  promised  for  each  child. 

Alas!  Conditions  in  Syria  are  still  far  from  settled,  and  from  the 
letters  we  receive,  we  gather  that  there  is  still  much  distress.  Prices  are 
enormously  high  and  stiU  rising,  and  the  outlook  in  Syria,  and  indeed 
in  the  whole  of  the  Near  East,  owing  to  the  active  fighting  which  is  going 
on,  is  grave  beyond  words. 

Our  financial  responsibilities  for  the  two  orphanages,  the  carpet  factory 
for  destitute  young  women,  and  the  widows  whom  we  support,  are  about 
$20,000  a  year.  I  feel  sure  that  when  Friends  know  the  facts  they  will 
ask  the  question,  "Lord,  what  wouldst  thou  have  me  to  do'r" 

I  would  like  to  add  how  grateful  we  are  for  the  encouragement  we  have 
received,  and  for  the  way  Friends  have  shared  in  this  concern  for  the 
rehef  of  those  who  have  suffered  so  sadly  in  consequence  of  the  war. 

I  am  glad  to  be  back  again  in  this  country,  and  will  be  glad  to  address 
meetings,  and  give  all  the  information  I  possess  in  regard  to  the  Syrian 
situation. 

Daniel  Oliver. 

29  E.  Penn  Street,  Germantown,  Pa.,  Seventh  Month  24,  1920. 


RECEIPTS. 


Albert  H.  Votaw,  Anna  Morris,  Juha  Cope  Collins,  Emehne  P. -New- 
bold,  Deborah  C.  Leeds,  John  B.  Leeds,  Robert  R.  Hulme,  Margaret 
Maule,  Ehzabeth  S.  Brinton,  Charles  Grimshaw,  Sarah  W.  Rhoads,  Wm. 
G.  Rhoads,  Anna  S.  Palmer  (Vol.  93),  David  R.  Richie  (Vol.  93),  Phebe 
S.  Gawthrop,  Bernard  G.  Waring  (Vol.  93),  Morris  Longstreth,  J.  Morris 
Cope,  Anna  C.  Garrett,  S.  R.  Winston  (Vol.  93),  Bertha  0.  Wildman, 
Jane  M.  Snipes,  Frances  T.  WTiitson,  Phebe  Harned,  John  W.  Cadbury, 
Wm.  Biddle,  all  of  Pennsylvania;  Morris  F.  Thomas,  New  York;  Elizabeth 
Faron,  Delaware;  Susan  G.  W.  Jones,  Massachusetts;  Maurice  W.  Haines, 
Everett H.  Haines,  Joseph  S.  Leeds,  Mary R.  Lippincott,  Anna W.  Haines, 
Mary  R.  C.  Reeve,  David  Roberts,  Helen  B.  Roberts,  Mary  L.  Buzby, 
Benjamin  W.  Cooper  (Vol.  93),  Benjamin  S.  DeCou,  Benjamin  M. 
Haines,  Wm.  Bacon  Evans,  Dr.  Joseph  Stokes,  Mary  R.  Williams, 
Dr.  Nathan  Thome,  Emma  H.  Darnell,  Elizabeth  F.  Darnell,  Richard 
C.  Brown,  Charles  C.  Haines,  W.  Henry  Jones,  Anna  Mary  Kaighn, 
AUce  C.  Rhoads,  Wm.  J.  Hamlin,  George  DeCou,  Warner  W.  Cooper, 
Paul  M.  Cope,  Morris  Linton,  Josiah  P.  Engle,  Dr.  WiUiam  Martin, 
Lucy  E.  Kaighn,  aU  of  New  Jersey;  Horace  B.  Foster,  Rhode  Island; 
Francis  T.  Guindon,  Vermont;  Cassius  C.  Hall,  Sarah  T.  WilUams, 
Jason  Penrose,  Martha  M.  Vaughn,  Carl  Patterson,  Charles  ^V.  Vanlaw, 
C.  P.  Bowman,  Behnda  H.  Scofield,  all  of  Ohio;  J.  Chahners  Furnas, 
Indiana;  Margaret  E.  Crenshaw,  George  J.  Foster,  both  of  Illinois;  Rachel 
Hodgin,  Iowa;  Dr.  Samuel  Rhoads,  Dr.  John  W.  Dorland,  S.  Foster 
Howie,  Hannah  P.  Rudolph,  Chas.  F.  Saunders,  all  of  California. 


Seventh  Month  29, 1920. 
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This  is  no  promise, 
I  will  do  it" 

—so  wrote  a  tardy 
tenant  to  his  land- 
lord. 

To  prosper,  business 

gives    and    requires 

service. 

May   our   automatic 

presses    help     solve    thy 

printing  probletiis  ? 

Austin  C.  Leeds 


PAPER  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
SucGM«or  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

■U  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.         •       PHILADELPHIA 

Off  Htm  wiUl  IIM  A.M.       Or  Of  Mn  Umt  If  tpptMmml 
MB.     BeU  TboM.  Foplu  117 


Residence:  254  S. 44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714   SANSOM  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Card:         Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE-LOCUST  1782 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.     -:-     Phila. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


Bgtabliibed  1870 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 


Installed  and  cared  for  by  ej 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,     Philadelphia 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Street* 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerab 
Ball  'Phon*  >■  Sprue*  I(4« 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  SOCIAL  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  good  place  to  prepare  for  "Home  Service" 

Fall  Term  begins  Tenth  Month  6th 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Friends'  Book  Store 

302  Arch  Street      ::       Philadelphia 

Following  art  a  jew  recenlly  ordered  looks  from 
England  which  will  he  supplied  when  received. 

The  Peace  Treaty  and  Economic  Chaos 

of  Europe — Angell. %\ 

The  Story  of  (^Vizkm^m— Illustrated— 

Enimott. 2.40 

Evolution  and  Empire— /•   '^-  Graham      1.00 
The  True  Way  of  Life — Edw.  Grubb. . .         .75 
A  Handbook  of  Modern  European  His- 
tory—Tl/a/ZAj' 

The  Time  of  Her  Life 2 

1920  Swarthmore  Lecture 

Quakerism  and  the  Future  of  Church  Work 

The  Remnant — /?.  M.  Jones 2 

The  Word  Made  Flesh-.F.  Grubb i 

The  Message  of  Jesus— Tf'.  B.  Neatby. . .  i. 

Lay  Religion—//.  T.  Hodgkin i 

The  Faith  of  a  Quaker 7 


The  Friend 

As  an  advertismg  medium  for  "wants", 
for  real  estate,  and  for  the  sale  of  products 
from  producer  to  consumer,  the  pages  of 
"The  Friend"  have  an  established  reputation. 
Even  the  large  "ads"  of  manufacturing  firms 
are  reported  to  us  as  "paying".  The  price 
is  56  cents  an  inch.  Copy  should  be  in  hand 
by  9  A.  M..  Second-day. 

Address  207  Walnut  Place, 
Philadelphia. 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Easiest  Writing 

Best  Wearing 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


ESPERANTO 

"During  the  tragic  years  of  1914-1918,  the 
nucleus  of  Esperantists  in  every  civilized 
country  held  firmly  to  their  ideal  of  harmo- 
nious brotherhood,  having  before  them  terri- 
ble examples  of  the  consequences  of  misun- 
derstanding and  hatred,  largely  attributable 
to  lack  of  linguistic  comprehension.  The 
cessation  of  the  conflict  and  the  further  mis- 
takes of  the  Reconstruction  Period,  suffice  to 
convince  them  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
International  Language  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  potent  means  for  the  prevention  of 
future  wars."  From  Amerika  Esperaniislo. 


UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Sptclal  AUmiton  GUm  to  Funerab 

In  anJ  Out  of  the  City.    Abo  Chapel 

Accommwiatiom  for  Funerab. 

Bell  'Phone  :  Established  1880 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Provides    comfortable   accommodations   for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELU  D.  FBATHERSTONl.  Matrea. 
PnoHB— Maihi  ISri. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

630  Chastnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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ONE  DAY  recently,  two 
Friends,  separately,  came 
into  our  Philadelphia  store  and 
asked  for  Tannate  Round 
Belt  "for  a  washing  machine." 

A  query  came  promptly  to  the 
Advertising  Department :  "Are 
you  advertising  Tannate  Round 
for  washing  machines  in  "The 
Friend"  or  some  other  Quaker 
paper?  If  so,  we  have  two 
'answers'  today:" 

Although  we  had  not  done  so 
these  Friends  were  on  the  right 
track.  For  we  have  this  year 
sold  over  45,000  feet  of  Tannate 
Round  to  washing  machine  man- 
ufacturers besides  flat  Tannate. 

It  pays  to  use  Tannate  on 
your  washing  machine. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA 
12  N.  Third  Street 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

102  Beekman  St.  322  W.  Randolph  St. 

Fuelory  mJ  T<innery  :  WILMINGTON.  DEL. 


Ernul  R.  TarnaD 
TELEPHONES 


R.  C.  BALLINGER  &.  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  «i«l  BUILDERS 
»8  N.  Thirtnnlli  St 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS.  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HIGH  GRADE  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE    INVESTMENT 


INQUIRIES    SOLICITED 


WHAT  IS  LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR? 

To  protect  a  family  against  death  ? 

Yes;  but  it  can  also  protect  against  the 
vicissitudes  of  life. 

Our  endowment  policy,  payable  at  55,  in- 
sures you  and  your  family  against  loss  of 
income  at  that  age.  It  also  protects  against 
your  death,  if  you  die  before  then. 

Shall  we  tell  you  about  this  personally  ? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 

OFFICE  AND   YARD 

16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TELEPHONES.- I  jj-raaf 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1920 

AC.&S.  H.Utchworth 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

U  utuated.  planned  and    managed   to  give   comfort,  health   and 

enjoyment  to  its  guests. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON.  Owners 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


:S[$io,ooo,ooo 

Acts  as  Ejcecutor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Admmistrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  NORMS,  President. 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friend* 

Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley.  Manager 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK   PLACE 
ATLANTIC   CITY,  N.  J. 

d  Family  Home  of  Estallhhei  Repulailm. 
Yaa. 

NATHAN  I.  JONES. 


A  BOYS'  CARETAKER 

is  needed  "for  Friends'  Indian  School  at  Tune- 
sassa,  New  York,  before  the  opening  of  the 
School  in  Ninth  Month  next.  Please  apply  to 
Henry  B.  Leeds,  Tunesassa,  New  York. 
A  GIRLS'  CARETAKER 
is  needed  for  Friends'  Indian  School  at  Tune- 
sassa, New  York,  before  the  opening  of  the 
School  in  Ninth  Month  next.  Please  apply  to 
Mariana  Foster,  Tunesassa,  New  York. 

These  are  openings  for  valuable  home  mission 
service.  If  preferred,  inquiries  may  be  addressed 
to  Wm.  Biddle,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, 119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DE.  J.  c.  Mccracken  . 
need  a  furnished  house  in  or  near  Philadelphil 
Ninth  Month  15th  through  the  winter.     Please  communi- 
cate with  Edward  C.  Wood,  Houston  Hall,  West  Phila. 


■\T7ANTED— Mother's  Helper  to  aid  in  a  family  of  smal 
VV      children.    Address  W.  M.,  office  of  The  Fkiend, 
207  Walnut  Place 

Phila.,  Pa. 


unfurnished  rooms  for  light  housekeeping,  one  or 
1  of  the  rooms  on  third  floor  would  answer;  price  mod- 
te.  120  Harvard  Avenue, 

Collingswood,  N,  J. 


fTRIEND  in  British  Columbia,  being  obliged  t 
^     England,  offers  his  interest  of  S2100  in  a  si 


first  rate  and  is  in 
one  interested  by 
B.C. 


THE   FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  94. 


FIFTH-DAY,  EIGHTH  MONTH  5,  1920. 


No.  6. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 

J.  Henbt  Bartlbtt,  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Davis  H.  Forstthe, 
Mart  Ward, 


Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 

THE  FRIEND, 

No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 

notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 

THE  SIN  OF  UNSOCIABLENESS. 

One's  first  feeling  toward  a  caption  like  this  is  of  resent- 
ment. We  have  regarded  unsociableness  as  an  unfortunate 
characteristic  of  temperament;  not  by  any  means  as  a  sin. 
Often,  we  have  discovered,  there  is  hiding  behind  it  a  great 
desire  for  social  fellowship,  but  natural  reticence  has  had  its 
way,  and  save  for  the  select  circle  of  intimate  friends,  this  or 
that  person  of  rare  social  resources  seems  solitary,  with  even 
a  cold  forbidding  atmosphere.  In  moments  of  frankness  such 
may  confess  that  this  isolation  is  painful.  "How  I  covet," 
we  hear  such  exclaim,  "thy  ability  to  be  friendly  in  such  wide 
circles!"  Would  it  not  seem  uncharitable  to  retort,  "this 
unsociableness  of  thine  is  a  sin  to  be  overcome?" 

it  is  in  one  of  John  Wilhelm  Rowntree's  appealing  essays 
that  we  find  unsociableness  in  a  fist  of  sins  that  limit  the 
warmth  of  Christian  fellowship  in  meeting  or  in  community 
groups.  We  may  be  well  assured  that  the  list  represents  some 
close  thinking,  and  a  very  possible  record  of  personal  experience. 
One  could  easily  believe  that  he  had  much  natural  reserve 
to  overcome,  before  he  could  put  aside  the  sin  of  unsociable- 
ness in  his  own  life.  That  he  did  put  it  aside  was  in  good  part 
the  secret  of  his  hold  upon  young  life  in  his  rather  brief  but 
continuing  crusade  for  a  vitalized  Quakerism.  It  was  the 
testimony  of  a  young  apprentice  in  an  obscure  position  in 
Scarborough  that  he  was  the  one  Friend  that  never  passed 
him  by  unnoticed  whatever  lowly  task  he  might  be  engaged  in. 

With  our  attention  directed  to  the  subject  the  analysis  by 
which  unsociableness  is  classed  as  a  sin,  seems  plain  enough. 
Is  it  not  fundamental  in  the  Christian  system  of  community 
life  that  we  are  members  one  of  another?  What  do  1  make 
my  membership  amount  to,  on  this  platform,  with  the  unin- 
teresting, with  the  difficult,  with  what  1  may  call  the  forbidding 
and  the  vulgar?  Is  my  range  of  social  influence  a  growing 
element  in  my  life?  Do  1  come  and  go  to  meeting  week  by 
week,  without  knowing  even  the  names  of  my  fellow  attenders? 
Do  I  get  so  absorbed  even  in  company  that  1  fail  to  perceive 
that  some  hungry  but  retiring  soul  is  looking  to  me  vainly 


for  sympathy?     How  one  can  multiply  such  accusing  queries! 
What  would  be  the  effect  upon  us,  personally,  if  we  asked 

•  ourselves  some  of  these  questions  after  each  opportunity  for 

social  communion?    Can  so-called  Social  Service  proceed  very 

far  without  such  a  background  of  reality? 

Perhaps  we  are  stimulated  to  some  defence  by  the  charge 
that  unsociableness  is  a  sin.  We  go  to  meeting,  we  say,  for 
communion  with  God,  not  man.  The  "chit-chat"  of  conversa- 
tion, the  commonplaces  of  crops  and  housekeeping  tend  to 
dissipate  the  more  serious  fruits  of  public  worship.  We  have 
heard  a  Friend  say,  in  substance,  that  the  most  religious  thing 
she  ever  saw  some  of  her  neighbors  do  was  to  speak  to  one 
another.  The  matter  of  conserving  good  impressions  garnered 
at  meeting  is  a  worthy  one.  Shall  we  best  conserve  them  by 
quiet  retirement  or  by  brotheriy  association?  The  writer  of 
the  first  epistle  of  John  may  have  been  facing  some  of  these 
very  problems  when  he  associated  "love  of  one  another"  with 
having  "His  love  perfected  in  us."  The  perfecting  may  come 
like  many  another  good  thing,  by  practicing. 

Does  it  seem  that  this  question  of  unsociableness  belongs 
in  the  territory  of  the  little — of  the  "infinitely  little,"  perhaps, 
we  may  say?  That  it  is  a  question  of  form  and  manners  and 
not  of  substance?  That  the  theory  of  relegating  it  to  a  profes- 
sional— to  a  pastor,  would  suit  our  tastes  and  dispositions 
better  than  to  make  the  effort  and  sacrifice  required  to  do  it 
ourselves?  We  can  not  go  very  far  in  this  direction  in  asking 
questions  without  realizing  that  it  is  the  fundamental  thing  of 
brotherhood  that  we  are  dealing  with.  From  army  camp  as 
well  as  from  Christian  conclave  comes  the  same  judgment. 
The  failure  of  Christianity  has  been  and  is  the  failure  of  the 
expression  of  brotherhood.  We  have  exalted  it  as  a  theory, 
but  have  atrophied  it  by  trusting  that  some  one  else  would 
practice  it.  Does  it  seem  like  daring  to  assert  that  there  is 
no  Friends'  meeting  without  a  large  measure  of  this  failure 
in  it?  If  we  make  the  assertion  we  would  immediately  oflf-set 
it  by  the  observation  that  we  know  no  Friends'  meeting  in 
which  there  are  not  some  warm  centres  of  this  genuine  Christian 
brotherhood.  It  is  these  centres  that  keep  up  the  circulation 
of  life  throughout  our  Society — throughout  any  religious 
Society.  The  revival  of  religion  never  so  much  needed  as  to- 
day must  come,  we  are  convinced,  by  a  more  general  practice 
of  Christian  brotherhood. 

It  is  possible,  at  least  to  the  passing  generation  of  Philadel- 
phia Friends,  to  see  the  solution  of  this  problem  in  many 
striking  concrete  demonstrations  of  the  recent  past.  Two 
instances  may  be  cited  as  examples.  Others  will  be  suggested 
to  memory  by  these  two.  John  M.  Whitall,  in  the  large  meet- 
ing of  fifty  years  ago  at  Twelfth  Street,  and  Joseph  Scattergood, 
in  the  West  Chester  community  thirty  years  ago,  gave  a  won- 
derful warmth  and  wealth  of  feeling  to  their  meetings.  Wholly 
aside  from  other  gifts  they  had  learned  "the  practice  of 
brotherhood"  to  such  a  degree  and  with  such  naturalness  that 
they  made  a  melting  climate  of  love  wherever  they  went. 
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They  saw  everyone,  spoke  to  everyone — left  no  doubt  with 
any  that  it  was  the  love  of  God  that  constrained  them.  Such 
meetings  as  theirs  not  only  held  together;  they  grew.  We  can 
not  cast  present-day  Friends  in  this  same  mould,  but  the 
great  Potter  can.  Are  we  seeking  it?  If  our  4400  members 
would  submit  to  such  moulding  we  might  be  no  longer  troubled 
as  to  our  intended  mission. 

J.  H.  B. 

IN  RESPONSE  TO  THE  MESSAGE  OF  LONDON 
YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  Living  Message  to  "Friends  everywhere"  awakens 
a  response  in  all  hearts  that  have  verified  the  vital  condi- 
tions enunciated  by  our  Divine  Master,  "Ye  are  my  friends 
if  ye  do  whatsoever  1  command  you."  While  our  hearts 
thrill  with  such  an  experience  we  also  recognize  that  "God 
who  commanded  the  Light  to  shine  out  of  darkness  hath  . 
shined  in  our  hearts  to  give  us  the  Light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  There  thus 
comes  a  kindling  of  Love  and  Fellowship — a  consciousness 
of  the  unity  of  purpose,  so  precious  as  an  inspiration  in  the 
hour  of  exceeding  need.  While  the  world  needs  us  to-day, 
as  perhaps  never  before,  we  bow  in  humble  gratitude  before 
the  great  All-creative  Word  of  Life  in  unison  of  inspiration 
and  in  confidence  of  expectation. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  the  same  Gracious  Hand  which  has  so 
often  been  stretched  out,  in  Love,  Goodness  and  Mercy  over 
the  erring  nations  of  mankind,  is  again  being  extended  in  the 
same  All-availing  Mercy  and  Grace,  revealed  in  His  well- 
beloved  Son,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ?  Can  we 
not  feel  and  see  the  working  out  of  a  new  order  of  Human 
Brotherhood,  a  building  of  the  "New  Heavens  and  the  new 
earth"  wherein  Christ's  Righteousness  shall  dwell  supreme? 
Having  in  some  measure  caught  this  vision  of  the  Divine 
Goodness,  Glory  and  Mercy,  we  shall  have  a  vitalized  pur- 
pose to  take  our  God-given  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  that 
Spiritual  Temple  which  is  being  "Builded  together  of  Living 
Stones  for  a  habitation  of  God  through  the  spirit."  In  this 
Temple  God's  Glory  will  be  seen.  His  Praises  will  be  heard, 
and  His  Will  must  be  supreme.  We  shall  hear  the  call  and  feel 
the  need  of  each  other  in  the  work,  and  we  shall  be  reassured 
that  He  who  is  now,  as  ever,  watching  over  His  own  is  with 
them  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  call  which  came  to  the 
Church  in  ancient  day  in  a  time  of  great  darkness,  comes  to 
us  across  the  ages,  "Though  darkness  may  cover  the  earth 
and  gross  darkness  the  people,  yet  the  Lord  shall  arise  upon 
thee  and  His  Glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee."  And  again, 
"Arise,  shine,  for  thy  Light  is  come,"  seems  to  touch  the  springs 
of  Life  within  us  and  to  point  the  way  to  a  real  walking  with 
Him  who  in  all  things  is  our  perfect  pattern  and  reveals  to 
us  a  way  of  Life  which  shines  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day. 

In  conclusion,  a  message  seems  to  arise  to  those  whose  feet, 
shod  with  the  "  Preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  Love  and  Peace," 
have  found  their  way  to  the  needy  in  his  distress,  and  are 
in  their  varying  measures  doing  their  Master's  work.  Go  on 
in  the  strength.  Love  and  Hope  which  God  has  given,  and 
your  reward  will  be  complete  in  Him  who  has  honored  you 
with  a  part  in  His  own  Glorious  Work. 

Benjamin  Vail. 


"  I  BELIEVE  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  the  Germanic 
race  are  by  nature  inferior  to  Oriental  races  in  the  gentler 
virtues.  The  Occidentals  could  not  originate  such  doctrines 
as  theirs,  but  when  once  they  learned  the  greatness  of  the  love 
of  Christ  and  turned  their  hearts  to  follow  Him,  then  all  their 
brute  forces  were  diverted  in  a  new  direction,  and  they  came 
to  combine  manliness  with  gentleness — all  their  stout  man- 
hood being  made  mellow  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Son  of  Man." 
— Inazo  Nitobe.  (1905). 


ON  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY. 

The  following  with  slight  adaptations  is  taken  from  the 
Boston  Transcript's  religious  page,  "The  Churchman  Afield." 

James  Wood,  president  emeritus  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  New  York,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  calls 
attention  to  the  failure  of  the  Peace  Conference  to  provide 
for  religious  liberty.  He  writes  that  in  the  beginning  of  1919 
the  American  Bible  Society  sent  the  following  cablegram  to 
President  Wilson,  who  had  then  gone  to  Paris: 

"  1  nasmuch  as  there  are  numerous  parts  of  the  world  where 
under  various  exercises  of  authority,  religious  freedom  does 
not  exist,  and  where  Christian  missionaries  and  Bible  distribu- 
tors cannot  engage  in  their  work,  the  American  Bible  Society 
respectfully  urges  the  representatives  of  the  nations  about 
to  convene  in  Paris  to  establish  the  foundations  of  and  provide 
the  means  for  insuring  permanent  peace,  to  further  their 
great  object  by  making  ample  provision  for  securing  and  main- 
taining complete  religious  freedom  throughout  the  world. 
We  would  not  restrict  this  freedom  in  any  manner  so  as  to 
exclude  any  creed  or  profession  of  faith.  We  believe  that  no 
other  foundation  can  be  laid  than  that  which  is  laid  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  known  as  the  Christian  Bible,  but  we  would 
leave  all  peoples  free  to  follow  God's  leadings  in  their  com- 
prehension of  His  truth." 

This  was  intended  to  provide  an  open  field  with  no  favor. 

President  Wilson  laid  this  before  the  conference,  and  made 
the  following  statement,  as  given  in  Dr.  Dillon's  "Inside 
Story  of  the  Peace  Conference":  "As  the  treatment  of  relig- 
ious confessions  has  been  in  the  past  and  may  again  in  the 
future  be  a  cause  of  sanguinary  wars,  it  seems  desirable  that 
a  clause  should  be  introduced  into  the  covenant  establishing 
absolute  liberty  for  creeds  and  confessions." 

It  is  stated  that  the  proposition  was  received  with  marked 
coldness.  The  situation  evidently  resembled  that  described 
by  a  colored  minister  when  he  said  that  when  he  preached 
upon  the  ten  Commandments  a  chill  came  over  the  congre- 
gation. The  first  to  oppose  the  proposition  was  the  leading 
delegate  from  Poland,  fresh  in  the  memory  of  long-standing 
contests  between  Jews  and  Christians  in  his  own  unhappy 
country.  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  speaking  for  Great  Britain, 
surprised  many  of  his  colleagues  by  informing  them  that  in 
England  the  Catholics,  who  are  fairly  treated  as  things  are, 
could  not  possibly  be  set  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with 
their  Protestant  fellow-citizens  because  the  Constitution  for- 
bids it.  Both  England  and  France  opposed  it  because  it  might 
offend  their  Moslem  subjects  in  India  and  in  Africa,  and  yet 
the  proposition  placed  the  followers  of  Confucius,  of  Buddha, 
of  Mohammed  and  of  Christ  upon  a  perfectly  equal  footing. 
At  last,  in  all  that  conference,  the  only  supporters  of  the  pro-' 
position,  outside  the  American  representatives,  were  the 
delegates  from  Rumania  and  Japan.  How  complicated  and 
difficult  was  the  work  of  the  conference! 

What  shall  the  future  be?  If  the  League  of  Nations  ever 
becomes  operative  or  if  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  ever  re- 
written, something  in  this  and  in  a  hundred  other  important 
matters  may  be  accomplished. 

THE  ACORN. 
The  Acorn  is  a  common  thing  and  small, 

Child  of  the  sun  and  plaything  of  the  wind, 
You  think  it  is  of  no  account  at  all, — 

Yet  at  its  heart  great  forces  crash  and  grind. 

The  Acorn's  jade-wrought  chaUce  holds  concealed 
The  Eternal  Host,  with  dreams  and  death  at  strife; 

Great  are  the  issues,  small  the  battlefield 
Where  infinite  wUl  drags  Beauty  into  life. 

The  Acorn  is  a  holy  thing  and  dear, 
The  green  leaves  shudder  out  to  meet  the  light; 

The  great  tree  rushes  upward,  tier  on  tier, 
Stretching  wild  boughs  towards  the  Infinite. 

— ^EVA   GOBE-BOOTH. 

Selected  from  The  Venturer,  by  Frances  Tatum  Bhoads. 
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NEED  OF  A  NEW  BREED  OF  MAN. 

The  "tired  business  man,"  for  whom  "the  end  of  a  perfect 
day"  means  4  p.  m.  till  midnight  at  the  Country  Club,  and 
the  uneasy  artisan,  who  also  thinks  short  working  hours 
spell  happiness,  alike  might  well  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of 
a  certain  French-Canadian  friend  of  mine.  This  man,  in  the 
course  of  some  years,  during  his  spare  hours,  when  he  was  not 
"working  out,"  has  cut  off  a  forty-acre  wood  lot,  bringing 
into  tillage  sixteen  of  the  forty — all  of  them  rocky  as  only  a 
New  England  hilltop  can  be.  Let  him  tell  a  bit  of  the  story 
of  them:  "Wile  ma  hoss  she's  eat  his  oats,  1  res'  ma  self 
buildin'  dose  wall."  Oh,  all  ye  social  prophets  and  seers  of 
the  New  Democracy,  nothing  else  will  promote  the  welfare 
of  us  all  like  the  coming  of  a  breed  of  men  who  can  "rest 
themselves"  building  stone  walls. 

And  O,  all  ye  mothers  of  men,  neither  dancing  school,  nor 
"prep"  school,  nor  Sunday-school  will  suffice  for  the  rear- 
ing of  that  breed.  Only  the  working  home,  the  home  where 
work  is  appreciated,  and  honored  and  done,  can  raise  working- 
men. 

Whoever  works  hard  and  wants  little  purifies  himself  of 
the  baser  desires  that  war  against  the  soul;  whoever  wants 
little  and  gives  much  makes  his  life  a  ministry  to  his  brothers; 
like  One  who,  in  the  upper  room,  towel-girded,  washed  the 
feet  of  His  friends,  saying:  "1  am  among  you  as  one  that 
serveth." 

It  tdkes  faith  to  want  little;  it  takes  hope  to  work  hard;  it 
takes  love  to  give. 

Whoever  works  hard,  and  wants  little,  and  saves  to  give, 
because  he  loves,  weaves  a  three-ply  fabric  of  cloth  of  gold, 
a  garment  for  his  soul,  precious,  imperishable. — C.  A.  Meade, 
in  the  Boston  Transcript. 

RE-CREATION. 

Professor  Alfred  Ernest  Garvie,  known  to  some  of  our  read- 
ers for  his  illuminating  commentaries,  has  been  speaking  in 
this  country.  The  following  extracts  from  reported  addresses 
will  meet  a  response  in  many  hearts: 

"Religion  always  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  routine,  of 
losing  its  vitality  and  vigor.  There  is  a  period  of  religious 
warmth,  of  fellowship  with  the  life  of  God.  Then  routine 
asserts  itself.  Tradition  casts  its  shadow.  Convention  opens 
its  prison.  And  religion  loses  its  vitality.  God  sends  some 
great  spiritual  personality.  The  tide  turns,  it  rises,  and  once 
more  the  spiritual  life  is  full. 

"In  every  religious  revival  that  is  genuine — and  God  save 
us  from  the  manufactured  revival — some  truth  forgotten 
or  neglected  is  seen,  and  men  leap  toward  God  when  they 
perceive  the  truth  their  souls  had  craved.  A  young  Presby- 
terian minister,  preaching  the  grace  of  God  in  Scotland  in 
1840,  met  with  the  question:  How  do  we  know  we  are  of  the 
elect?  The  preacher  was  driven  away  from  theology  and  back 
on  the  Bible.  He  discovered  there  three  universalities: 
God  loves  all;  Christ  died  for  all;  the  Holy  Spirit  strives  with  all. 
That  was  heresy  in  Scotland  in  1840.  It  was  also  a  mes- 
sage FROM  the  living  GoD. 

"  We  want  to  realize  that 

God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 
"The   God   of   inexhaustible   resource   maketh   all   things 
new.     His  creative  power  did  not  lapse  when  this  wonderful 
universe  came  to  be.     Moral  and  spiritual  creation  still  goes 
on.    The  Christian  attitude  is  looking  forward. 

"God  WILL  make  fresh  for  us  the  truth  in  Jesus  Christ. 
He  cannot  be  superseded.  It  hath  pleased  the  Father 
that  in  Him  should  all  fullness  dwell. 

"We  need  to  have  the  message  of  Jesus  and  His  cross  put 
so  freshly  that  it  will  come  to  this  generation  not  as  an  oft- 
told  tale.     It  will  not  copy  the  past. 

"His  creation  is  not  completed.    Let  us  look  forward  be- 


lieving He  is  with  His  church  in  a  new  covenant  of  fresh  ap- 
preciation of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  men.  With  a  mes- 
sage inspired  by  God,  the  church  can  discharge  her  mission. 

"As  THE  religious  REVIVAL  BEGINS  BY  EACH  ONE  SUB- 
MITTING himself  to  God,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  will 
BE  recreated  by  HIS  Spirit.  Out  of  the  depths  of  our 
hearts  let  us  pray,  'Breathe  on  this  valley  of  dry 
bones,  and  there  will  be  life.'" 


THROUGH  MILITARY  EYES. 

"  Live  and  let  live,"  writes  a  clear-headed  Austrian  officer, 
"  is  no  device  for  an  army.  Contempt  for  one's  own  comrades, 
for  the  troops  of  the  enemy,  and,  above  all,  fierce  contempt 
for  one's  own  person,  are  what  war  demands  of  every  one. 
Far  better  is  it  for  an  army  to  be  too  savage,  too  cruel,  too 
barbarous,  than  to  possess  too  much  sentimentality  and 
human  reasonableness.  If  the  soldier  is  to  be  good  for  any- 
thing as  a  soldier,  he  must  be  exactly  the  opposite  of  a  rea- 
soning and  thinking  man.  The  measure  of  goodness  in  him 
is  his  possible  use  in  war.  War  and  even  peace,  require  of 
the  soldier  absolutely  peculiar  standards  of  morality.  The 
recruit  brings  with  him  common  moral  notions,  of  which  he 
must  seek  immediately  to  get  rid.  For  him  victory,  success, 
must  be  everything.  The  most  barbaric  tendencies  in  men 
come  to  life  again  in  war,  and  for  war's  uses  they  are  incom- 
mensurably  good.". — Quoted  by  Wm.  fames  in  Varieties  of 
Religious  Experience  from  C.  V.  B.  K.,  "Peace  and  IVar 
Morality  of  the  Army." 


AN  INDIAN'S  VIEW  OF  TUNESASSA. 
Tunesassa,  New  York,  Fifth  Month  23,  1920. 
Anna  Walton: — 

Dear  Friend:— A  desire  came  upon  me  to  write  to  thee  this 
beautiful  First-day  afternoon.  1  have  just  finished  reading 
The  Friend  through  from  cover  to  cover.  This  number  seems 
especially  full  of  good  things.  How  interesting  are  the  accounts 
of  the  labors  of  James  Henderson,  Alfred  Lowry  and  others 
in  the  war  devastated  countries  of  Europe. 

The  Friends  have  ever  been  thoughtful  of  others.  Their 
benevolent  labor  has  reached  to  other  continents.  We,  the 
New  York  Indians,  have  had  a  generous  sprinkling  of  it  for 
several  generations.  I  believe  that  we  are  all  appreciative  of 
it.  The  Friends'  School  at  Tunesassa  has  been  all  these  years, 
and  is  still,  a  great  factor  for  the  uplift  of  the  Indians  on  the 
Allegheny  Reservation.  We  were  once  considered  the  most 
backward  people  on  any  Reservation  in  New  York  State. 
I  believe  that  this  is  due  to  our  geographical  situation.  The 
Reservation  being  so  elongated  and  narrow  gave  much  con- 
tact to  lands  owned  by  the  whites,  on  which  were  built  saw- 
mills, which  in  turn  brought  the  worst  element  of  working- 
men.  Also  the  little  towns  which  grew  up  along  the  border, 
where  liquor  was  sold  to  my  people  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
degenerating  them  from  a  once  sturdy  race  who  lived  out  of 
doors  nearly  all  the  year  round. 

I  can  say  that  the  Friends  have  educated  and  trained  me 
to  a  life  that  I  am  so  thankful  for,  for  I  cannot  imagine  what  it 
might  have  been  if  it  had  not  been  for  them.  And  as  I  think 
of  others  that  they  have  helped  by  their  self-denying  work, 
also  of  the  contributions  that  they  have  poured  into  that 
school  these  many  years  (and  they  look  for  no  other  remunera- 
tion than  to  see  those  they  have  helped  living  upright  lives), 
1  cannot  find  words  big  enough  to  fully  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  what  the  Society  of  Friends  has  done  for  me.  1  am 
thankful  also  for  what  they  have  done  for  my  boys  as  well  as 
what  they  are  doing  for  my  grandson,  Halladay  Jackson 
Pierce. 

I  remember  hearing  my  father  tell  of  his  boyhood  days 
spent  at  the  school  as  a  day  scholar.    .    .     . 

Our  only  hope  is  with  the  younger  generation.    .    .    . 
Lydia  J.  Pierce. 
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HUMAN  RELATIONSHIPS. 

WooLMAN  Quotation  for  the  Month. — "Opppession  in 
the  extreme  appears  terrible;  but  oppression  in  more  refined 
appearances  remains  to  be  oppression,  and  when  the  smallest 
degree  of  it  is  cherished  it  grows  stronger  and  more  extensive. 
To  labor  for  a  perfect  redemption  from  this  spirit  of  oppres- 
sion is  the  great  business  of  the  whole  family  of  Christ  Jesus 
in  this  world."  

A  Commission  appointed  by  the  Anglican  Church  to  con- 
sider "the  bearing  of  the  Gospel  message  on  the  industrial 
problems  of  to-day"  has  published  an  able  and  interesting 
report  of  some  one  hundred  and  forty  pages  entitled  "  Chris- 
tianity and  Industrial  Problems." 

We  commend  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  Friends 
the  following  extracts,  including  some  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Commission. 

The  purpose  of  industry,  which  is  the  conquest  t)f  nature 
by  skill  and  science  and  enterprise  for  the  service  of  man,  is' 
fundamentally  a  noble  one.  Its  spirit  should  be  as  noble. 
It  should  be  one  of  co-operation  rather  than  of  intense  and 
sometimes  embittered  rivalry.  It  should  find  room  in  the 
qualities  which  it  demands  for  something  of  the  chivalrous 
self-sacrifice  of  the  soldier,  of  the  disinterested  devotion  of 
the'  scientist,  or  doctor,  or  administrator,  of  the  temper  of 
loyalty  and  mutual  confidence  which  springs  from  a  life  of 
corporate  endeavor  and  achievement,  and  should  appeal  at 
once  to  the  artistic  faculties  of  the  craftsman  and  to  the  states- 
manship of  the  organizer.  We  cannot  doubt  that  such  qualities 
exist  in  abundance  in  the  world  of  business  and  labor,  and 
that  if  they  do  not  set  its  tone  and  guide  its  organization,  it  is 
not  because  they  are  uncommon,  but  because  the  economic 
environment  allows  them  too  little  opportunity  of  expression. 
From  Summary  of  Conclusions. 

"  (II)  While  it  is  evident  that  industrial  relations  are  em- 
bittered by  faults  of  temper  and  lack  of  generosity  on  the 
part  of  employers,  employed,  and  of  the  general  public  also, 
an  examination  of  the  facts  compels  the  conclusion  that  the 
existing  industrial  system  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
carry  out  the  principles  of  Christianity.  The  solution  of  the 
industrial  problem  involves,  therefore,  not  merely  the  im- 
provement of  individuals,  but  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
spirit  of  the  system  itself. 

(III)  The  fundamental  evil  of  modern  industrialism  is 
that  it  encourages  competition  for  private  gain  instead  of 
co-operation  for  public  service.  This  perversion  of  motive 
fosters : — 

(a)  An  organization  of  industry  which  treats  the  workers 
as  hands  rather  than  as  persons,  and  which  deprives  them  of 
the  control  which  they  may  reasonably  claim  to  exercise  over 
the  conditions  under  which  they  earn  their  livelihood. 

(b)  The  absence  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  those  em- 
ployed for  the  permanent  results  of  their  industry  and  of 
human  interest  in  the  work  which  they  do:  evils  which  are 
intensified  by  the  mechanical  and  monotonous  character  of 
many  of  the  processes  and  duties  required. 

(c)  A  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  engaged  in 
industry  to  seek  their  own  advantage  at  the  expense  of  the 
community  by  unduly  limiting  the  output,  raising  the  prices, 
or  deteriorating  the  quality  of  the  work  which  they  perform. 

(d)  Conditions  of  poverty  which  do  not  arise  from  in- 
dividual defects  or  from  natural  scarcity,  but  which  exist 
side  by  side  with  excessive  riches. 

(e)  An  organization  of  industry  which  creates  a  condition 
of  insecurity  among  the  workers  and  which  makes  their  liveli- 
hood precarious  and  uncertain. 

(f)  An  attitude  of  mutual  antagonism  and  suspicion  be- 
tween the  difl'erent  parties  engaged  in  industry. 

(IV)  The  conception  of  industry  as  a  selfish  competitive 
struggle  is  un-Christian.  Industry  ought  to  be  regarded 
primarily  as  a  social  service,  based  on  the  effort  of  every  in- 
dividual to  discharge  his  duty  to  his  neighbor  and  to  the  com- 
munity. 


(V)  The  duty  of  service  is  equally  obligatory  upon  all. 
There  is  no  moral  justification  for  the  burden  upon  the  com- 
munity of  the  idle  or  self-indulgent,  or  for  social  institutions 
which  encourage  them,  and  no  inherited  wealth  or  position 
can  dispense  any  member  of  the  Christian  society  from  estab- 
lishing by  work  his  claim  to  maintenance,  on  the  principle 
laid  down  by  St.  Paul.  Large  expenditure  on  amusements  and 
luxuries  should  be  discouraged  in  all  classes  of  society  and 
wasteful  habits  should  be  condemned. 

(VI)  The  first  charge  upon  every  industry  should  be  the 
payment  of  a  sufficient  wage  to  enable  the  worker  to  maintain 
himself  and  his  family  in  health  and  honor,  with  such  a  margin 
of  leisure  as  will  permit  reasonable  recreation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  spirit.  Excessive  hours  of  work  should, 
therefore,  be  prevented,  and  overtime  and  Sunday  labor 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

(VI I)  The  principle  of  the  living  wage  involves  not  only 
adequate  payment  during  employment,  but  continuity  of 
employment.  The  deliberate  casualization  of  labor  merely 
for  the  convenience  of  employers  is  strongly  to  be  condemned. 
It  is  the  duty  of  employers,  of  workers,  and  of  the  State  to 
aim  at  substituting  regular  employment  and  wages  for  casual 
employment  and  wages.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the 
adequate  maintenance  of  the  worker  during  a  time  of  in- 
dustrial slackness  by  an  extension  of  the  system  of  insurance 
against  unemployment  and  by  any  other  means  which  may 
seem  desirable. 

(VI II)  Profits  in  some  industrial  undertakings  are  exces- 
sive. There  is  no  moral  justification  for  profits  which  exceed 
the  amount  needed  to  pay  adequate  salaries  to  the  manage- 
ment and  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  and 
to  ensure  the  growth  and  development  of  the  industry. 

(IX)  After  the  charges  on  industry  mentioned  in  (VI), 
(Vl  I)  and  (VIII)  have  been  met  any  surplus  should  be  applied 
to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community. 

(XI)  Experience  suggests  that  unrestricted  competition 
among  workers  and  among  employers  tends  to  result  in  social 
degradation,  and  that  trade  associations,  including  all  workers, 
both  men  and  women,  in  each  industry,  and  similar  associa- 
tions, including  all  employers,  are  the  best  foundation  of 
mutual  understanding,  industrial  peace  and  social  progress. 

(XI 11)  It  is  desirable  that  the  discussion  in  common  of 
industrial  questions  and  the  collective  settlement  of  industrial 
conditions  should  be  widely  extended,  and  that  with  this 
object : — 

(a)  It  should  be  the  normal  practice  in  organized  trades 
for  representatives  of  employers  and  workers  to  confer  at 
regular  intervals,  not  merely  upon  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions, but  upon  all  such  questions  affecting  the  trade  as 
may  be  suitable  for  common  discussion.  The  associations 
representing  individual  industries  might  be  federated  in  a 
larger  and  more  representative  body — a  national  Industrial 
Parliament  representing  the  statesmanship  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned in  industry, 

(b)  Representatives  of  the  workers  in  different  workshops 
should  be  normally  and  permanently  associated  with  the 
management  in  matters  affecting  their  livelihood  and  com- 
fort, and  the  welfare  of.  the  business,  such  as  the  fixing  and 
alteration  of  piece-rates,  the  improvement  of  processes  and 
machinery,  and  the  settlement  of  the  terms  upon  which  they 
are  to  be  introduced,  workshop  discipline  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  maximum  possible  security  of  employment. 

(c)  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  all  delay  in  the 
settlement  of  disputes. 

(d)  When  the  employer  and  employees  in  any  individual 
industry  fail  to  agree  with  regard  to  any  matter  in  dispute, 
the  disputed  point  should  be  referred  to  the  Industrial  Par- 
liament, composed  of  representatives  of  all  industries,  for 
inquiry,  report  and  decision." 

There  are  many  indications  that  public  opinion  among  all 
classes  is  ripe  for  far-reaching  changes  in  industrial  relation- 
ships, which  must  be  a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest  to  aU 
who  accept  the  teaching  of  Christianity  as  the  guide  of  socia 
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life.  In  particular,  there  is,  we  think,  a  growing  conviction 
that  the  organization  of  industry  must  be  such  as  not  merely 
to  yield  a  life  of  security  and  comfort  to  all  engaged  in  it,  but 
to  admit  of  their  exercising  a  genuine  and  increasing  control 
over  the  conditions  upon  which  their  livelihood  depends,  and 
over  industrial  policy  and  organization,  in  so  far  as  those 
conditions  are  affected  by  them. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  that  conviction,  its  existence 
is  a  fact  which  requires  to  be  weighed  by  all  concerned  with 
the  future  of  industry  and  with  the  improvement  of  social 
relationships.  On  the  One  hand,  it  is  increasingly  felt  that  the 
existing  organization  of  industry  often  confers  upon  the  man- 
ager or  employer  powers  over  the  working  life  of  hundreds, 
sometimes  of  thousands,  of  men  and  women  too  great  to  be 
entrusted  to  any  individual,  however  capable  or  benevolent. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  believed  that  trade  unionism,  which 
has  proved  its  value  in  dealing  with  the  tasks  hitherto  under- 
taken by  it,  offers  an  instrument  through  which  the  worker 
may  obtain  an  increasing  share  in  the  control  of  industry.  The 
social  movement  of  our  day  is,  in  short,  incorrectly  under- 
stood, when  it  is  assumed  to  seek  only  an  improvement  in 
the  material  conditions  of  industrial  life.  It  represents  at 
bottom  a  demand,  which  is  growing  in  volume  and  intensity, 
for  the  gradual  displacement,  through  some  form  of  repre- 
sentative and  responsible  government,  of  the  industrial 
autocracy  which,  if  it  played  an  indispensable  part  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  industrial  development,  is  believed  to  be  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable  in  a  democratic  and  educated  com- 
munity. 

LINCOLN  ON  PROPERTY. 

A  valued  subscriber,  has  called  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  quotation  from  President  Lincoln  in  a  recent  article 
on  capital  and  labor  did  our  revered  president  an  injustice. 
At  the  best  it  but  represented  his  view  from  one  angle.  We 
are  pleased  to  have  submitted  with  this  criticism  the  follow- 
ing passage  which  bristles  with  the  homely  common  sense  for 
which  Lincoln  was  so  famous. 

"Property  is  the  fruit  of  labor;  property  is  desirable;  is  a 
positive  good  in  the  world.  That  some  should  be  rich  shows  that 
others  may  become  rich,  and  hence  is  just  encouragement  to  in- 
dustry and  enterprise.  Let  not  him  who  is  houseless  pull  down 
the  house  of  another;  but  let  him  work  diligently  and  build  one 
for  himself,  thus  by  example  assuring  that  his  own  shall  be  safe 
from  violence  when  built." 


EX-PRESIDENT  TAFT  ON  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON. 

One  of  Dr.  Washington's  most  remarkable  traits,  one  which 
entered  largely  into  his  success,  was  his  tact.  What  is  tact? 
It  is  that  quality  in  the  conduct  of  our  relation  with  others 
whom  we  seek  to  influence,  which  avoids  opposition  to  one's 
purpose  without  deceit  or  misrepresentation,  by  proper 
emphasis  upon  the  essentials  and  silence  in  respect  to  minor 
issues  likely  to  awaken  prejudice  or  resentment.  This  quality 
no  man  had  in  a  higher  sense  than  Booker  Washington.  He 
was  able  to  exercise  it  because  he  never  thought  of  himself, 
because  he  had  no  selfish  motive.  His  life  was  absorbed  in  his 
cause,  and  that  enabled  him  to  restrain  the  temptation  to 
say  things  and  do  things  to  which  he  was  frequently  strongly 
provoked,  by  the  knowledge  that  it  would  injure  that  which 
was  dearest  to  him — the  leading  of  the  Negro  race  to  higher 
things.  His  speech  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition  is  one  of  the 
greatest  speeches  in  the  English  language,  and  it  reveals  this 
quality,  which  1  have  been  describing,  in  its  most  beautiful 
flower.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  Southern  white  people  in 
respect  to  the  sdcial  question,  no  one  understood  better  than 
he.  He  did  not  waste  regrets  or  self-pity  over  that  sensitive- 
ness and  its  consequences,  save  where  it  led  to  a  violation  of 
the  legal  rights  of  his  fellows;  but  he  sought  to  remove  that 
sensitiveness  as  an  obstruction  to  the  securing  of  such  equal 
rights  by  showing  that  his  purpose  was  not  a  social  revolution. 
— Southern  Workman. 


FRIENDS'  FELLOWSHIP  PAPERS. 

The  Summer  number  of  the  organ  of  the  Young  Friends' 
Committee  is  at  hand  (Seventh  Month  22nd).  Although  the 
editor,  Elizabeth  Fox  Howard,  was  in  Germany  the  usual 
standard  is  maintained.  It  is  interesting  and  hopeful  reading, 
from  cover  to  cover.  Four  Friends  write  impressions  of 
Yearly  Meeting.     We  make  quotations  from  two  of  these: — 

It  was  rather  a  distressing  feature  that  in  the  devotional 
pauses  before  the  sessions  there  was  so  very  little  silence,  and 
that  the  same  criticism  must  be  made  of  the  Young  Friends' 
Meeting.  One  felt  that  we  needed  to  realize  afresh  the  sacra- 
ment of  Silence  if  that  were  to  be  looked  upon  by  other  churches 
as  one  of  our  greatest  contributions  to  them.         A  W  C 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  period  of  Yearly  Meeting  in 
some  respects  was  the  discussion  ensuing  on  the  formal  minute 
asking  the  large  committee  to  prepare  an  epistle.  Several 
Friends  felt  that  up  till  then  there  had  been  no  sufficient 
concern  on  the  meeting  to  warrant  the  issuing  of  an  epistle, 
and  that  the  minute  to  the  large  committee  was  becoming  a 
formal  matter,  which  was  not  consistent  with  the  Society's 
profession.  It  was  eventually  decided  to  accept  the  four 
reports  on  the  agenda  with  as  little  discussion  as  possible, 
and  actually  only  about  twenty  minutes  were  devoted  to  them. 
The  rest  of  the  session  was  occupied  with  various  contribu- 
tions dealing  with  the  message  of  Friends,  the  need  of  the 
world,  the  need  of  our  meetings  and  other  kindred  matters 
which  might  perhaps  be  connected  under  "The  State  of  the 
Society"  for  want  of  a  better  title.  The  sitting  of  the  large 
committee  followed  on  very  naturally  after  tea,  but  one  wonders 
what  sort  of  an  epistle  we  should  have  had  if  Yearly  Meet- 
ing had  not  followed  the  lead  given  by  William  Charles 
Braithwaite,  and  virtually  put  aside  the  Agenda  Committee's 
programme  for  the  afternoon. 

A  rather  disquieting  feature  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eight 
days  was  the  lack  of  a  restraining  silence.  Many  Friends 
must  have  been  very  thankful  for  the  appeal  which  quieted  us 
in  our  final  sitting,  but  such  ought  not  to  be  necessary  amongst 
us,  and  will  augur  ill  for  our  future  if  we  are  so  intent  on  the 
vocal  messages  that  we  cannot  find  time  to  listen  together  for 
the  still,  small  voice  in  our  midst.  E    S    H 

One  of  the  Friends  from  India  in  England  for  the  Peace 
Conference  contributes  an  interesting  article,  "India  and 
Quakerism."    One  of  the  concluding  paragraphs  is  as  follows: 

The  spirit  of  Christ  is  abroad  in  India  to-day,  and  in  future 
some  day  the  Cross  will  be  planted  on  the  top  of  this  wonder- 
fully stupendous  mass  of  ancient  spiritual  culture,  and  India 
will  be  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ,  her  religious  genius  culminating 
in  the  realization  of  the  immortal  words,  "  I  am  the  Truth, 
the  Life,  the  Light,  the  Way,  the  first  and  the  last — no  one 
Cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  Me."  It  is  in  the  fulness  of 
Christ — in  active  peace  and  good-will,  in  the  silence  of  soul- 
communion,  in  the  mystic  transcendence  of  worldly  symbols, 
in  the  progressive  revelations  of  the  indwelling  spirit,  that  all 
phases  of  Indian  spiritual  aspiration  can  be  met.  Christ  alone 
is  equal  to  it,  and  not  the  Christian  church.  Quakerism  has  a 
great  opportunity  in  this  respect  and  a  heavy  responsibility 
with  reference  to  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  world.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  old  problem  of  the  expansion  of  the  ideal  of  the 
Kingdom,  first  from  within,  then  outwards. 

J.  N.  C.  Ganguly. 

The  editor  sends  a  letter  from  Germany.  We  quote  the 
concluding  paragraph : — ■ 

The  difficulties  before  these  German  friends  of  ours  are 
tremendous.  Some  of  them  feel  as  though  there  was  little 
outwardly  to  hope  for.  Yet  in  such  a  group  as  that  we  have 
met  with,  there  burns  the  undying  fire,  not  of  a  narrow  pa- 
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triotism,  but  of  an  ardent  love  of  their  country.  They  are 
determined  to  mai<e  it,  not  a  mighty  miUtary  force,  but  a 
centre  of  freedom  and  high  ideals.  And  many  of  them  are 
turning  to  our  little  Society  of  Friends  with  an  almost  pathetic 
faith  in  us  and  what  we  stand  for.  They  ask  us  to  stand  by 
them,  to  share  with  them  what  we  have  proved  to  be  true. 
Can  we  respond?      I  must  leave  this  question  with  you. 

E.  Roy  Calvert  has  an  article  with  a  message  for  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.     We  make  bold  to  print  it  all. 

The  Kingdom  of  God. 

In  the  life  of  Christ  we  so  often  find  just  the  things  that  we 
ourselves  wish  to  find.  A  certain  aspect  of  the  Christian 
Ethic  fits  into  the  scheme  of  our  own  philosophy  and  Christ 
immediately  becomes  to  us  the  apostle  of  the  particular  idea 
that  has  attracted  us.  ,  We  place  all  the  emphasis  on  one  part 
of  His  teaching,  and  pass  over  the  rest.  We  think  of  Christ 
as  a  great  social  reformer,  and  in  our  mental  picture  the 
Kingdom  of  God  becomes  to  us  a  reign  of  Economic  Freedom, 
and  the  New  Testament  a  handbook  of  Social  Reform.  Or 
perhaps  we  think  of  Him  as  a  great  peacemaker,  and  Inter- 
national Good-will  becomes  the  keynote  of  the  Gospels.  We 
can  do  this  sort  of  thing  with  our  prophets  and  writers,  but 
there  is  always  a  touch  of  unconscious  dishonesty  when  we 
apply  it  to  Christ.  When  we  try  to  fit  Jesus  into  a  mental 
picture  of  our  own  He  fills  it,  but  He  more  than  fills  it.  He  is 
too  big  for  a.  The  New  Testament  is  something  greater  than 
the  mere  settlement  of  our  present-day  problems,  it  is  the 
Good  News  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  is  neither  the  Reign  of  Economic 
Freedom,  nor  an  epoch  of  international  peace.  It  involves  all 
these  things,  but  it  transcends  them.  It  is  not  a  blissful  ex- 
istence in  the  long  distant  future  towards  which  the  world  is 
rolling  up  a  sort  of  predestined  hill.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is 
a  state  of  mind,  an  attitude  of  soul. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  we  have  to  realize  in  our  quest 
for  the  Kingdom,  is  the  worth  of  the  individual.  We  have  to 
break  through  the  cordon  of  equality  which  comes  to  us  as 
men,  and  to  stand  alone.  As  individuals  we  are  unique,  in- 
comparable, we  have  no  duplicate  in  the  whole  universe.  The 
ideals  and  the  aspirations  which  come  to  us  are  ours,  and  we 
have  our  own  particular  contribution  to  pay  to  the  world. 
If  we  lose  these  things  we  are  bankrupt,  for  they  are  the  only 
things  that  we  can  really  call  our  own,  and  lost,  they  would 
be  a  loss  to  the  whole  world.  They  are  not  universal  they  are 
in  us  alone,  and  the  world  awaits  their  development  at  our 
hands.  If  this  self-in-us,  this  personality  was  gone,  the  creative 
joy  which  God  has  in  us  would  be  lost  too,  for  we  have  for 
fulfilment  a  specific  plan  entrusted  to  us  by  the  Divine  Archi- 
tect. Our  modern  way  of  life  tpnds  toward  the  crushing  of 
this  individuality  of  ours,  and  the  moulding  of  men  into  types. 
From  the  times  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  to  the  country- 
sides of  to-day,  with  their  never-tiring  throb  of  machinery, 
man  has  become  changed  from  the  skilled  artisan,  to  the 
"hand,"  to  the  cog  in  a  great  industrial  and  commercial  ma- 
chine. The  Christian  Ethic  witnesses  to  the  absolute  worth 
of  human  personality.  As  the  individual  struggles  for  fuller 
development  and  expression  he  contributes  most  to  his  day 
and  generation.  A  Society  which  tolerates  conditions  which 
hinder  the  rightful  unfolding  of  personality  is  signing  its  own 
death  warrant. 

Yet,  important  as  it  is,  this  individuality  of  ours  is  not  an 
end  in  itself,  its  duty  is  to  pass  on.  If  we  look  upon  the  world 
as  an  unbounded  opportunity  for  self-aggrandizement,  if  we 
merely  clothe  ourselves  from  its  stores  and  feed  ourselves  from 
its  garnaries,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  marketable  commodity 
whence  we  can  gain  power,  we  fetter  ourselves  with  our  own 
sordid  desires.  If  we  make  slaves  of  our  fellow-men,  we  merely 
gain  power,  by  belittling  our  own  humanity.  That  is  what 
Christ  meant  when  he  said,  "What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?"  If  we  make 
self  the  end  of  life,  we  are  as  Tagore  says,  "  Like  a  man  who 
with  elaborate  care,  lights  a  fire  and  has  no  dough  to  bake  his 


bread  with.  The  fire  flares  up,  and  consumes  itself  to  extinc- 
tion, like  an  unnatural  beast  that  eats  its  own  progeny,  and 
dies."  We  reach  the  highest  development,  not  in  the  acquisi- 
tion, but  in  the  comprehension  of  our  surroundings.  Our 
personality  will  be  a  curse  to  us,  if  we  do  not  give  it  up  in  love. 

The  river,  striking  its  banks,  finds  its  freedom  as  it  stretches 
out  to  reach  the  sea.  The  bud  does  not  live  for  itself,  but 
surrendering  all  the  beauty  and  the  sweetness  of  its  chalice, 
spends  itself  in  the  flower.  The  seed  does  not  fulfil  its  destiny 
by  enlarging  its  own  life  but  in  sacrifice  to  the  tree.  So  it  is 
in  the  life  of  humanity.  Her  prophets  have  always  been  those 
who  have  borne  testimony  to  the  expression  of  sacrifice  in 
their  lives.  We  too,  fulfil  our  destiny  as  the  "Seed  sown  in 
the  hearts  of  all"  as  Barclay  called  it,  in  his  "Apology," 
bursts  its  cover  and  pushing  its  shoots  into  the  light  of  the 
world,  expresses  itself  in  love.  Knowledge  and  power  are 
means  to  an  end,  but  love  is  an  end  in  itself.  When  we  love 
we  understand,  we  comprehend,  for  love  is  the  ultimate  mean- 
ing of  everything  around  us.  God  Himself  is  Love.  We  said 
in  the  beginning  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  an  attitude  of 
soul.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  a  realization  of  a  perfect  har- 
mony between  ourselves  and  the  universe;  in  other  words, 
the  comprehension  of  our  surroundings  in  perfect  love.  Life 
must  be  judged,  not  according  to  the  amount  of  power  which 
it  has  accumulated,  but  by  the  expression  it  gives  to  the  love 
of  humanity.  Deep  down  in  our  lives  we  can  experience  the 
oneness  of  all  men.  If  we  search  deeply  enough  in  ourselves 
we  can  realize  the  fellowship  of  all  mankind,  a  fellowship 
where  our  individual  characteristics  are  not  absorbed  in  the 
mass,  but  where  our  specific  contributions  are  fitted  into  the 
scheme  of  things,  and  are  received  back  purged  and  purified. 
And  as  with  men,  so  with  the  world.  The  world  is  something 
more  than  a  marketable  commodity.  The  running  water  not 
only  gives  us  power,  it  purifies  our  hearts;  the  grass  under 
our  feet  is  something  more  than  a  physical  touch,  it  is  a  living 
presence.  Throughout  the  universe  if  we  look  for  it,  we  see 
the  great  ever-creative  Spirit  of  God,  striving  through  sacrifice 
toward  fulfilment  and  harmony. 

"  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself."  The 
world,  as  we  have  it  to-day,  with  all  its  strife  and  unutterable 
agony,  is  the  accumulated  product  of  man's  living  all  down 
the  ages  out  of  harmony  with  the  Divine.  The  way  of  recon- 
ciliation is  the  way  of  love.  "In  love  profit  and  loss  are 
harmonized;  in  its  balance-sheet  credit  and  debit  accounts 
are  in  the  same  column  and  gifts  are  added  to  gains.  In  the 
wonderful  festival  of  creation,  this  great  ceremony  of  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  God,  the  lover  constantly  gives  himself  up  to  gain 
himself  in  love."*  When  we,  in  humility  at  our  failures,  but 
as  fellow-workers  with  God,  join  with  Him  in  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation,  we  receive  our  papers,  we  become  citizens  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  For  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  within  you. 
E.  Roy    CalverT. 

CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 

The  Story  of  a  Letter. — Hanson  and  Louie  lived  in  a 
small  village  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  in  the  days  when 
your  fathers  and  mothers  were  boys  and  girls.  Hanson  was 
thirteen,  and,  although  Louie  was  two  years  younger,  she  had 
always  been  a  little  mother  to  Hanson.  Many  anxious  fears 
troubled  this  small  sister,  fears  lest  her  lively  brother  should 
come  to  grief  at  school  through  his  love  of  fun  and  mischief. 
As  she  walked  beside  him  down  the  village  street,  she  would 
say:  "Now,  Hanson,  thee  will  be  good  and  study  at  school 
to-day,  won't  thee?"  All  of  which,  Hanson,  with  a  merry 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  would  faithfully  promise. 

There  is  nothing  so  nice  as  a  party  when  you  are  thirteen 
or  eleven,  and  this  little  Quaker  boy  and  girl  had  enjoyed 
their  full  share  of  daytime  parties,  where  they  played  mostly 
out-of-doors   at    blind-man's    buff,    drop   the   handkerchief, 

*Tlie  above  quotation  is  from  Tagore'a  "Sadhana,"  from  which  a 
good  deal  of  inspiration  along  these  lines  can  be  gained. 
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Ruth  and  Jacob,  or  best  of  all,  had  the  old  dough-chest  filled 
with  bran,  in  which  were  hidden  mysterious  little  gifts  to 
be  fished  out  with  a  big  spoon.  Those  parties  had  all  been  in 
the  daytime,  but  one  afternoon  the  unexpected  happened. 
A  note  was  left  on  Louie's  desk  inviting  her  and  Hanson  to 
an  evening  party.  They  were  to  start  at  seven-thirty  and 
drive  in  a  big  hay-wagon  several  miles  out  in  the  country 
to  the  home  of  two  of  their  school  friends.  It  all  sounded  so 
new  and  interesting!  Why,  they  might  not  get  home  until 
eleven  o'clock!  So  Louie  and  Hanson  ran  gaily  home  to 
tell  father  and  mother  about  it,  although  deep  in  their  hearts 
lurked  a  fear  lest,  perhaps,  father  might  not  approve.  Hanson 
took  the  milk-pail  and  went  down  to  the  meadow  where 
Blossom  was  patiently  waiting  at  the  bars,  while  Louie  skipped 
into  the  house  to  announce  the  joyful  news  of  the  party. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Hanson  looked  up  from  his  milking 
to  see  a  forlorn  little  figure  coming  slowly  down  the  path. 
"Cheer  up,  sister,"  he  shouted,  for  boys  of  thirteen  do  not 
care  half  so  much  about  parties  as  girls  do! 

"  But,  Hanson,  father  doesn't  want  us  to  go  to  the  party, 
and  I  do  want  to  go,  when  all  the  others  are  going." 

"What  did  father  say,  sister?" 

"Well,  he  said  something  about  ten  hours  of  sleep  and  nine 
o'clock  bedtime  for  growing  boys  and  girls  and  that  it  isn't 
good  business  policy  to  overdraw  our  health  account  any 
more  than  our  bank  account,  and — 

"Now,  look  here.  Sis,"  interrupted  Hanson,  "1  wouldn't 
cry  about  it,  if  1  were  thee.  1  say,  let's  go  up  to  the  house 
and  talk  it  over  with  father  and  mother." 

So  up  to  the  house  they  went,  and,  as  they  talked  together, 
father  said,  "Suppose  we  do  something  else  this  evening. 
Perhaps  it  may  not  seem  so  interesting  to  you  now  as  the 
party,  but  1  think  it  will  give  you  more  lasting  pleasure. 
How  would  you  like  to  write  a  letter  to  some  great  man,  ask- 
ing how  he  spent  his  time  when  he  was  your  age?" 

"Oh,  yes,  that  would  be  interesting,"  cried  Louie.  Hanson 
looked  a  bit  uncertain  about  it. 

"Yes,  let's  write  to  John  G.  Whittier.  Thee  knows  how 
we  love  'Snow  Bound,'  Hanson,  when  mother  reads  it  to  us 
by  the  fire  on  snowy  evenings.  Let's  write  to  Whittier!  I'll 
do  it  if  thee  doesn't  want  to." 

So  Louie  sat  down  at  the  big  walnut  secretary  and  began : 

"A  little  girl  of  eleven  presumes  to  address  thee.  In  behalf 
of  myself  and  a  brother,  two  years  my  senior,  1  write  to  ask 
how  thee  spent  thy  leisure  time  when  thee  was  our  age.  Any 
reply  that  thee  desires  to  make  will  be  very  much  appreciated, 
by  two  lovers  of  'Snow  Bound.'  " 

This  happened  in  the  springtime.  Weeks  went  by  and  Louie 
saw  by  the  paper  that  her  beloved  Quaker  poet  was  very  ill. 
Then,  one  day  in  the  early  autumn,  father  came  home  carry- 
ing in  his  hand  a  letter  addressed  with  purple  ink  in  a  beauti- 
ful hand  and  postmarked  Amesbury,  Mass.  Louie  could 
hardly  wait  until  the  letter  was  carefully  opened.  Then  she 
read: 

Amesbury,  Mass., 
Ninth  Month  17,  i88i. 
My  Dear  Young  Friend: — 

1  think  at  the  age  of  which  thy  note  inquires  1  found  about 
equal  satisfaction  in  an  old  rural  home,  with  the  shifting 
panorama  of  the  seasons,  in  reading  the  few  books  within  my 
reach  and  dreaming  of  something  wonderful  and  grand  some- 
where in  the  future.  Neither  change  nor  loss  had  then  made 
me  realize  the  uncertainty  of  all  earthly  things.  I  felt  secure 
in  my  mother's  love,  and  dreamed  of  losing  nothing  and  gain- 
ing much.  Looking  back  now,  my  chief  satisfaction  is,  that  1 
loved  and  obeyed  my  parents,  and  tried  to  make  them  hap- 
py by  seeking  to  be  good.  1  had  at  that  time  a  very  great 
thirst  for  knowledge  and  little  means  to  gratify  it.  The  beauty 
of  outward  nature  early  impressed  me.  And  the  moral  and 
spiritual  beauty  of  the  holy  lives  I  read  of  in  the  Bible  and 


other  good  books  also  affected  me  with  a  sense  of  my  own 
falling  short  and  longing  for  a  better  state. 
With  every  good  wish  for  thee,  1  am, 

Thy  sincere  friend, 

John  G.  Whittier. 

The  original  letter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  of  this 
story,  Louella  Passmore  Hayes. 

Permission  was  granted  to  re-print  this  from  "The  Chil- 
dren's Story  Garden."  Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phila. 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  CHILDHOOD. 

To  the  thoughtful  reader  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  there  some- 
times comes  with  a  sense  of  overshadowing  greatness  an  un- 
derstanding of  some  great  truth  which  is  more  of  a  combination 
and  culmination  of  the  indirect  teaching  therein  than  it  is 
the  result  of  one  dominant  verse  or  chapter. 

These  experiences  are  such  that  they  are  not  easily  forgot- 
ten, they  bear  the  stamp  of  truth;  they  are  pregnant  with  life,- 
spiritual  life,  glorified  life. 

These  experiences  bear  seed  which  if  planted  in  the  fertile 
soil  of  the  heart  which  has  been  prepared  to  receive  the  seed 
of  the  kingdom  will  spring  into  growth  and  will  grow  into 
that  boundless  expanding  life  to  which  there  is  no  end. 

As  we  grow  into  better  appreciation  of  real  spiritual  life  we 
will  seek  more  and  more  to  come  into  such  experiences,  for 
such  certainly  prove  to  be  times  not  only  of  real  refreshment, 
but  also  times  when  the  soul  receives  guidance  and  strength 
and  preparation  for  a  fuller  life. 

We  are  all  in  some  degree  at  least  like  the  traveler  who 
crosses  the  shifting,  burning  sands  of  the  desert,  and  like  him 
we  may  well  rejoice  when  we  come  to  where  we  may  know  of 
still  waters  and  green  pastures. 

It  is  practical  lessons  and  truths  which  are  brought  home 
to  us  in  such  favored  times.  The  spirit  sows  only  seed  which 
yields  that  which  is  for  the  healing  of  the  broken  life  and  for 
strength  and  renewal  of  life's  needy  pilgrims.  It  is  in  such 
times  as  these  that  the  spirit  often  shows  us  the  work  which 
is  ours  to  do  in  His  vineyard  and  we  need  to  be  ever  on  the 
alert  lest  we  should  lose  an  opportunity  of  helping  the  Master 
in  the  harvest. 

Often  at  these  times  1  am  led  to  ponder  over  the  state  of 
our  Society  and  of  how  our  failure  to  do  the  work  we  should 
do  is  the  result  of  our  short-sightedness.  We  need  to  rouse 
ourselves  to  the  call  and  work  of  the  hour. 

Of  the  need  of  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace  there  is  no 
denial,  we  cannot  escape  the  call  of  God  and  the  call  of 
humanity.  So  great  is  the  need  and  so  loud  the  call  that  it 
would  seem  as  though  the  Christian  heart  would  be  so  urged 
to  action  that  as  men  go  to  fight  the  consuming  flames  of 
fire  so  would  we  haste  to  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

There  is  one  form  of  work  for  God  and  humanity  which  it 
seems  should  appeal  with  especial  force  to  Friends,  and  that 
is  the  taking  of  homeless  children  out  of  public  institutions 
and  bringing  them  up  in  real  homes  under  real  Christian 
home  life  and  influence. 

My  friend,  stop,  think,  consider,  what  it  would  mean  for 
thee  or  thine  to  be  without  a  home.  It  is  useless  to  waste 
words,  the  thought  is  sufficient  and  tells  more  than  pen  can 
write. 

In  the  days  that  are  past  the  blood  of  the  murdered  man 
cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  to-day  the  need  of  the  homeless 
child  is  crying  unto  heaven.  Shall  we  answer  it  with  open 
arms  and  open  hearts  or  shall  we  turn  away  with  heavy  hearts 
because  we  are  not  willing  to  do  what  we  can. 

My  friend,  be  careful  that  thou  closest  not  the  door  of  thy 
life's  greatest  hour  and  day. 

As  has  often  been  said,  and  very  truthfully  too,  the  hope  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  State  is  in  the  children.  If  we  neglect 
the  planting  and  the  care  of  the  crop,  what  will  the  harvest 
be?  Can  we  escape  the  responsibility?  Shall  we  try  to  escape 
the  responsibility?  The  work  lies  before  us.    The  call  is  urgent. 
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Who  will  listen  to  the  call  of  childhood's  need? 
Is  there  not  some  one  who  will  hear  and  heed  the  call? 
Who  feels  an  interest  in  this  so  greatly  needed  work? 
Who  is  willing  thus  to  help  prepare  the  soil  of  childhood 
for  receiving  the  Word?  j   Chalmers  Furnas. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


"QUAKER  PROPAGANDA." 

At  times  there  have  appeared  reports  and  some  newspaper 
statements  saying  that  the  Quakers  in  Europe  were  using  their 
child-feeding  schemes  as  a  basis  for  spreading  religious  propa- 
ganda. 

In  answer  to  one  of  the  newspaper  clippings  the  following 
statement  is  sent  from  the  Berlin  Office: — 

The  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  members  and 
their  representatives  have  never  at  any  time  distributed  re- 
ligious pamphlets  to  the  children  in  districts  Nos.  2  and  4. 
I  believe  that  this  is  equally  true  of  the  other  districts. 

We  and  our  representatives  have  at  all  times  to  members 
of  committees  in  charge  of  our  feeding,  to  school  officials  who 
supervised  the  feeding'  and  to  others  connected  with  its  ad- 
ministration with  whom  we  have  had  dealings  in  public 
utterances  and  in  private  conversations,  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  funds  for  the  feeding  have  been  contributed  by  Ameri- 
cans of  all  nationalities  and  various  religious  creeds.  We  have 
explained  that  the  Quakers  have  been  given  the  opportunity 
to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  the  food  on  the  behalf  of  the 
donors  in  America,  but  that  many  of  these  donors  are  not 
themselves  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  statement  on  the  reverse  of  the 
meal  ticket  received  by  each  child.  We  believe  that  we  best 
express  the  spirit  of  our  Mission  in  this  message  and  in  the 
feeding  itself. 

When  requested  by  individuals  we  have  given  out  a  few 
Quaker  pamphlets.  This  has  been  purely  personal  and  only 
in  answer  to  special  requests  from  people  who  were  really  in- 
terested from  the  historical  or  religious  standpoint. 

At  all  times  we  have  insisted,  to  all  those  concerned,  on  the 
distribution  of  food  to  the  children  without  reference  to  any 
question  of  race,  class  or  religious  adherence. 

A  few  schools  have  taken  the  occasion  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  a  religious  organization  is  carrying  on  this  work  in 
order  that  they  may  thereby  encourage  attendance  in  their 
own  classes  for  religious  instruction.  We,  of  course,  have  had 
nothing  tp  do  with  actions  of  this  sort. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Rectors  of  the  city  of  Berlin  with  the 
representatives  of  the  local  German  organization  in  charge 
of  our  work  the  name  of  Quaker-Speisung  was  adopted  for 
convenience's  sake  as  the  name  of  our  feeding.  It  is  common 
among  the  Germans  to  call  the  children  who  are  taking  part 
in  the  feeding  Quaker-children.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  adoption  of  either  of  these  names. 

Considerable  inquiry  among  our  German  representatives 
and  others  closely  in  touch  with  the  feeding  and  those,  who  are 
administering  it  has  shown  that  there  has  been  so  far  as  we 
can  discover  no  criticism  as  to  our  work  of  the  sort  contained 
in  the  letter  of  Hermann  Jockisch. 

It  is  probable  that  the  remarks  contained  in  the  letter  of 
this  writer  have  reference  to  the  work  of  the  English  Quakers 
in  so  far  as  they  are  founded  on  fact. 

A  Protestant  pastor  of  the  city  of  Berlin  lamented  the  fact 
that  the  American  Quakers  were  not  doing  as  had  been  recom- 
mended to  those  of  old  time  "that  they  should  go  forth  with 
bread  in  one  hand  and  the  Gospel  in  the  other."  "You,"  he 
said,  "  have  come  to  us  with  bread  in  both  hands,  where  is  the 
Gospel?" 

We  have  wished  to  come  with  bread  in  both  hands  and  be- 
lieve that  by  doing  so  we  best  carry  out  the  spirit  of  our  Mis- 
sion and  of  those  in  our  own  Society  and  out  of  it  who  have 
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One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  Appropriated  for  Five 
Relief  Fields  by  the  Executive  Board  of  the  A.  F. 
S.  C. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee,  held  Seventh  Month  22,  1920, 
it  was  decided  to  send  ten  relief  workers  to  Poland  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  decision  was  made  after  receiving  a  very  full 
and  excellent  report  on  Polish  conditions  from  Frederick  J. 
Libby,  one  of  the  International  Commissioners.  Dr.  Jesse 
H.  Holmes,  the  recently  returned  Commissioner,  was  also 
present,  and  encouraged  the  Committee -to  increase  and 
enlarge  their  work,  not  only  in  Poland,  but  also  in  other  fields 
of  European  relief.  The  Polish  Unit  consists  now  of  eighty 
workers,  both  American  and  English;  and  according  to  the 
outline  for  next  year's  work  there  is  a  serious  need  for  many 
more  workers.  Thirty  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated 
by  the  Board  for  the  support  of  those  from  the  Service  Com- 
mittee. 

Thirty-five  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  Austria. 
This  sum  comes  from  contributions  that  have  been  ear- 
marked especially  for  use  in  Austria.  The  Vienna  Unit  recent- 
ly sent  in  a  request  asking  that  the  Service  Committee  help 
to  finance  an  enlargement  of  their  present  scheme  of  buying 
cows  and  foodstuffs  in  order  to  enlarge  the  milk  supply  of 
Vienna  and  other  Austrian  cities. 

The  Serbian  appropriation  of  |5,ooo  a  month  was  voted  to 
be  continued  until  Eleventh  Month  i,  1920,  with  the  prob- 
ability that  it  would  be  extended  on  the  same  scale  over  the 
Winter.  Dr.  William  Wolfram,  of  Cincinnati,  who  was 
stricken  with  typhus  fever  while  in  Serbia  last  Winter,  is 
just  now  returning  to  Serbia  from  a  furlough  in  London,  ac- 
companied by  two  nurses,  one  English  and  one  French. 

The  Secretary  reported  a  letter  from  the  State  Department 
advising  that  relief  supplies  could  now  be  sent  into  Soviet 
Russia  without  violating  any  poHcy  of  the  department  or  of 
the  War  Trade  Board.  No  change,  however,  had  been  made 
in  the  policy  of  refusing  to  grant  passports  to  Russia.  In  order 
not  to  postpone  further  our  participation  in  Russian  relief, 
it  was  decided  to  send  immediately  $5,000  to  London  to  be 
expended  by  the  English  Committee.  It  was  suggested  that 
supplies  purchased  with  this  fund  should  be  administered,  if 
possible,  by  American  Friends  in  co-operation  with  English 
Friends.  Three  English  workers  are  now  on  the  way  to 
Petrograd  by  way  of  Reval  with  one  hundred  tons  of  medical 
supplies. 

A  cable  request  from  J.  Edgar  Rhoads  for  four  Ford  cars, 
with  spare  parts,  was  approved,  and  these  will  be  shipped 
immediately. 

A  request  from  the  Austrian  Mission  for  magazines  brought 
the  response  that  all  fields  should  be  supplied.  Subscriptions 
were  authorized  for  Friends'  papers,  also  the  New  Republic, 
The  Survey,  The  World  To-morrow  and  The  Nation. 

A  recent  very  interesting  letter  from  Mile.  Merle,  Director 
of  the  Chalons  Maternity  Hospital,  was  discussed.  She  asked 
for  two  nurses'  aids  from  America  and  the  Board  approved 
this  request,  the  aids  to  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible.  Mile. 
Merle  described  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  hospital,  and 
emphasized  the  fact  that  volunteers  who  joined  the  staff 
should  be  ready  for  heavy  physical  work  and  willing  and  in- 
terested to  take  part  in  the  development  of  an  international 
spirit  in  the  hospital  where  English,  French  and  American 
nurses  would  live  harmoniously  together,  enjoying  the  simple, 
quiet  life  according  to  French  hospital  customs. 
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THE     FRIEND. 


Appreciation  of  Germans  Shown  in  Papers  Here  and 
Abroad. 

That  the  child-feeding  work  of  the  Service  Committee  is 
being  appreciated  by  the  Germans  is  shown  by  the  many 
newspaper  comments  both  in  this  country  and  in  Germany. 
There  is  a  special  department  in  the  Philadelphia  office  for 
sending  news  releases  to  foreign  language  papers,  and  through 
it  we  are  kept  in  touch  with  all  clippings  from  German  pub- 
lications. Recently  there  appeared  in  the  Frankjurter-Zeiiung 
(German)  a  long  article  (five  columns),  written  by  Alfonds 
Paquet,  a  prominent  German  editorial  writer,  telling  about 
the  Quakers,  their  origin,  history,  aims  and  ideals.  Some  1 50 
copies  of  the  paper  have  been  sent  to  this  office  for  distribu- 
tion. Any  Friend  reading  German  would  be  interested  in 
this  article,  and  we  will  gladly  mail  them  on  request.  Perhaps 
the  German  department  of  some  of  the  Friends'  schools  would 
be  interested  to  secure  copies  for  class  use.  The  same  article 
has  also  appeared  in  the  IVestlicbe  Post,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Clothing  Needed  in  Europe. 

One  million  dollars'  worth  wanted  for  Germany  alone  this 
Winter. 

Conflicting  stories  coming  from  Europe,  telling  first  of  the 
great  need  for  clothing  and  then  of  the  appalling  amount  of 
enforced  idleness  and  lack  of  work,  have  caused  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  many  people.  The  question  has  been  asked: 
Why  continue  sewing  groups?  Why  don't  the  refugees  use 
their  spare  time  making  their  own  clothes? 

The  answer  is  that  both  new  materials  and  ready-made 
clothing  are  wanted  and  desperately  needed.  Returning 
refugees,  distracted  with  problems  of  housing  and  food,  have 
neither  time  nor  ambition  to  sew.  The  Friends'  Units  have 
warehouses  and  depots  in  many  districts  of  Europe  and  these 
are  patronized  liberally  by  the  villagers.  These  depots,  how- 
ever, are  always  a  secondary  development  of  a  district.  First 
comes  a  sanitary  clean-up.  In  Poland  the  people  are  first 
given  a  disinfecting  bath  and  if  their  clothes  are  worth  while 
they  are  sterilized,  but  usually  the  articles  have  been  worn 
for  months  or  years  and  so  they  are  burned  and  new  ones 
issued.  In  Serbia  lack  of  soap  and  clothing. has  caused  an 
epidemic  of  skin  diseases.  A  sulphur  bath  and  fresh  clothing 
starts  the  people  with  a  new  vigor  towards  rebuilding  a  home. 
In  Austria  there  is  a  deplorable  lack  of  any  kind  of  cloth  for 
clothing,  bandages  or  any  kind  of  household  use.  There  are 
reports  from  first-class  hospitals  where  wounds  are  dressed 
with  rags  instead  of  gauze,  where  there  is  no  bed  linen.  Re- 
spectable well-to-do  people,  in  both  Germany  and  Austria, 
are  being  driven  to  the  utmost  extremes  in  order  to  secure 
necessary  covering  for  even  decency.  A  case  discovered  by 
one  of  the  Friends'  workers  was  of  two  brothers  who  attended 
the  University  on  alternate  days  so  as  to  share  one  suit  of 
clothes. 

Here  then  are  suggestions:  sewing  and  knitting  should  be 
continued  just  as  in  wartime.  Infants'  clothes  and  hospital 
garments  being  especially  needed.  By  infants'  clothes  we  do 
not  mean  elaborate  layettes.  European  custom  is  to  wrap 
babies,  not  dress  them.  Little  shirts  of  flannelette  or  flannel 
are  needed  with  plenty  of  baby  blankets  of  similar  material. 
Special  patterns  of  knit  goods  or  made  articles  are  no  longer 
insisted  on,  although  a  leaflet  of  directions  will  be  supplied  on 
request. 

Those  who  feel  they  can  no  longer  spend  the  time  sewing 
are  asked  to  contribute  instead  what  they  may  think  that 
time  would  be  worth  in  money.  This  will  be  used  in  buying 
at  wholesale  prices,  bolts  of  raw  material,  needles,  buttons, 
thread  and  pins  for  use  in  the  sewing  depots  abroad.  Thou- 
sands of  yards  of  diaper  cloth  has  already  been  shipped  by 
the  Service  Committee — also  substantial  cotton  cloth  for  out- 
side clothing. 

Second-hand  clothing  is  urgently  needed,  and  is  one  way 
that  assistance  can  be  given  by  those  who  can  afford  little 
time  or  money.      Send  out-grown  children's  clothes,  partly 


worn  underclothing,  stockings  that  are  shabby,  but  still  good 
and  warm.  Alfred  Scattergood,  head  of  the  German  Unit, 
brought  home  with  him  an  example  of  the  children's  stockings 
now  seen  in  Europe — patched,  darned,  foot  renewed,  and 
again  darned,  with  all  sorts  of  colors  until  hardly  a  remnant 
remained  of  the  original  stocking  material.  Send  wool  clothes 
of  all  kinds  for  men  and  women  regardless  of  age,  fashion  or 
appearance  (but  nothing  is  wanted  of  the  flimsy,  tawdry 
kind).  Shoes,  of  any  sensible  pattern  for  men,  women  and 
children.  Freight  charges  are  very  high,  so  that  only  wearable 
clothes  are  wanted.     Rags  are  not  appreciated. 

Send  all  articles  and  packages  to  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee  store-room.  Fifteenth  and  Cherry  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Care  of  Mary  H.  Whitson. 

Orders  for  cut  garments  and  wool  should  be  sent  to  Eliza- 
beth T.  Rhoads,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Garments  and  wool  are  supplied  at  cost  prices.  Quantities 
of  wool  (blue,  khaki,  grey  and  thin  white  for  infants)  are 
available.  Every  new  worker  going  abroad  is  outfitted  at 
the  store-room — a  heavy  and  a  light  sweater  and  scarf  to 
each — and  the  present  supply  on  hand  is  very  limited. 

Change  of  Address  in  Berlin. 
A  recent  cable  from  Berlin  states  that  the  offices  of  the 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee  have  been  changed  and 
the  new  address  is:  Dorotheenstrasse  2,  Berlin  N.  W.  7. 


Changes  in  Personnel. 

Returned  on  the  S.  S.  Rotterdam,  Seventh  Month  7th, 
Charles  Baynes,  of  Salem,  Ohio.  He  was  one  of  the  French 
Unit,  and  helped  to  convoy  the  remaining  relief  material  to 
Vienna. 

Returned,  Seventh  Month  21st,  Esther  Andrews,  of  Whit- 
tier,  California.  She  also  was  of  the  French  Unit  and,  since 
it  disbanded  in  Fourth  Month,  has  been  studying  at  the 
University  of  Grenoble. 

Returned,  Seventh  Month  20th,  Edgar  Z.  Palmer,  of  Ridley 
Park,  Pennsylvania,  another  member  of  the  French  Unit. 
Since  the  latter  was  disbanded  in  the  Spring  he  has  been  study- 
ing at  Woodbrooke  School  in  England. 

Sailed,  on  the  S.  S.  Rotterdam,  Seventh  Month  21st,  Alice 
D.  Forsythe,  of  Media.  After  attending  the  London  Con- 
ference she  will  join  the  child-feeding  Unit  in  Germany. 

Sailed,  on  the  S.  S.  New  York,  Seventh  Month  24th,  William 
R.  Fogg,  of  Lansdowne,  and  Robert  G.  Taylor,  of  Philadel- 
phia. They  go  direct  to  Germany  as  supervisors  of  the  child- 
feeding  work,  and  will  relieve  some  of  the  present  unit  who 
plan  to  return  home  this  Fall. 

Contributions  for  Week  Ending  Seventh  Month  24,  1920. 

Five  Years'  Meetings $     430.00 

Other  Meetings 8,881 .44 

For  General  Work 9.838.47 

For  Germany ? 1,983.06 

For  Austria 242.10 

For  Poland 50.00 

For  Europe 124.68 

For  Qothing  Department 132.04 

Returned:  Loans  to  Workers 35-95 

Total 121,717.74 


Shipments  received  during  the  week  ending  Seventh  Month 
25,  1920 — twenty-five  in  all;  three  from  Mennonites;  one  for 
Austrian  Relief;  totalling  984  garments. 


Be  your  lot  what  it  may,  you  must  believe  that  somewhere 
within  your  reach,  if  you  only  search  for  them,  you  will 
discover  the  readiest  conditions  of  a  noble  and  useful  life. — 
F.  B.  Meyer. 


THE     FRIEND. 
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NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  American  Friend  of  Seventh  Month  15th  is  the  Earlham  Conference 
Number.  Although  it  may  seem  belated,  our  ne.xt  Young  Friends'  Num- 
ber will  contain  some  reports  and  observations  of  the  good  things  of  that 
occasion. 

Hbnbt  J.  Cadbuet  has  sent  us  a  full-page  article  from  the  Frankfurter 
Zeilung  on  the  Quakers,  That  a  paper  of  this  standing  should  devote  so 
much  space  to  explaining  Friends  is,  as  our  friend  observes,  quite  sig- 
nificant. In  a  future  number  we  shall  expect  to  print  a  translation  of 
some  paragraphs  from  the  article. 

The  following  item  is  copied  verbatim  from  the  Public  Ledger  of  the 

29th  ult.    As  a  "vague  tradition"  it  will  interest  our  antiquarian  readers. 

Timbers  May  Prove  "Matfloweb's"  Hull. 

London,  July  29. — Discovery  of  the  hull  of  the  Mayflower,  the  ship  in 
which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  sailed  to  America,  is  claimed  by  Dr.  Rendel 
Harris,  chairman  of  the  EngUsh-speaking  Union,  according  to  the  Daily 
Mail.  He  will  reveal  details  of  the  secret  at  a  conference  at  Plymouth 
in  September. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  paper  learns  that  old  timbers,  includ- 
ing oaken  beams  supporting  the  roof,  found  in  a  barn  adjoining  an  inn 
called  Old  Jordan's  Hotel,  at  Chalfont,  St.  Giles,  Buckinghamshire,  are 
considered  by  Doc1»r  Harris  to  have  originally  formed  part  of  the  hull 
and  deck  of  the  Mayflower.  Some  of  the  beams,  which  are  worn  and 
worm-eaten,  bear  marks  indicating  they  might  formerly  have  held  ship's 
rivets  and  tackle. 

There  is  a  local  theory,  the  paper  continues,  that  a  Quaker  formerly 
Uved  in  the  neighborhood  who  was  a  professional  shipbreaker,  selling 
ship  timbers  to  farmers  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  he  broke  up  the  Mayflower  and  sold  the  timbers  to  the  owner  of 
Old  Jordan's  Hotel. 

No  proof  beyond  this  vague  tradition  is  offered  by  the  Mail. 

The  Saturday  Westminster  Gazette  is  a  British  weekly  of  good  standing. 
A  correspondent  of  this  paper  comments  on  a  saying  somewhat  current 
in  England  that  "limestone  grows  Quakers,"  as  follows: — • 

"That  wholesome  corrective  influence  [of  limestone]  prevents  and 
kills  the  slimes,  mildews,  and  other  fungoid  diseases  which  poison  'sour' 
land.  It  also  acts  as  a  key  to  the  locked  cupboards  of  plant  food  hidden 
in  every  soU,  which  without '  lime '  might  forever  remain  unopened.  Now, 
to  my  mind,  Quakerism  acts  in  precisely  the  same  way  upon  the  spiritual 
soil  in  which  grow  souls.  The  slimes  and  mUdews  of  untruthfulness  of 
thought,  word  and  deed — of  empty  ritual — of  lip-service,  and  of  that 
cowardice  which  deserts  conviction  for  the  easy  way  of  conventionaUty, 
cannot  exist  near  it.  It  unlocks  the  store  of  nourishment  which  abounds 
near  the  roots  of  every  soul.  .  .  .  Then,  again,  Quakerism  and  lime- 
stone are  both  alike  in  being  indestructible — enduring  and  strong.  You 
may  bum  calcium  carbonate  with  fire,  but  the  resulting  'quicklime'  is 
more  potent,  more  glowingly  ahve,  than  was  the  chalk  or  marble.  In- 
deed, this  most  powerful  corrosive  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  worst  dis- 
eases and  ptets  which  ruin  our  soils:  it  burns  to  cure.  So  the  white  heat 
of  persecuted  Quakerism  tended  to  heal  a  diseased  Church." 

The  following  item  from  The  Friend  (London)  is  in  line  with  what  we 
trust  is  the  growing  interest  of  Friends  everywhere  in  the  service  of  the 
printed  word: 

"Quakerism  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  type  of  Christianity  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  Enghsh-speaking  race.  A  new  hst  of  pubUcations 
already  out  or  in  active  preparation  issued  by  the  Friends'  Council  for 
International  Service,  91,  Bishopsgate,  shows  that  there  is  a  steadily 
increasing  demand  for  Quaker  books  and  pamphlets  in  most  of  the 
European  languages,  and  in  Esperanto.  The  books  include:  "What  is 
Quakerismi"  by  Edward  Grubb  (in  French  and  German);  "Woolman's 
Journal,"  "Fox's  Journal"  and  Dr.  Henry  Hodgkin's  recent  book  "Lay 
ReUgion"  in  Dutch  (a  Danish  translation  of  the  last  named  is  also  in 
preparation);  J.  S.  Rowntree's  "The  Society  of  Friends:  Its  Faith  and 
Practice,"  in  French  and  German;  "A  Quaker  View  of  Christian  Unity," 
by  Dr.  Henry  Hodgkin  (the  lecture  he  recently  gave  at  Upsala)  in  Swedish; 
"Christ  and  War,"  by  WiUiam  E.  Wilson,  "For  Fellowship  and  Free- 
dom," by  Joan  Mary  Fry;  "Quakerism  a  Rehgion  of  Life,"  the  first 
Swarthmore  Lecture,  by  Dr.  Rufus  Jones,  in  German;  and  "Friends' 


Service  in  War  Time,"  in  German,  Norwegian  and  French.  Pamphlets 
are  issued  in  Hungarian  and  Russian.  These  publications  are  almost 
entirely  the  result  of  the  demand  arising  out  of  interest  created  on  the 
Continent  by  Friends'  Rehef  work  during  and  after  the  war,  and,  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  from  men  visited  by  Friends  while  they  were  in  intern- 
ment camps  in  this  country." 

A  Leagtje  to  Prevent  Indecency  in  Dress  has  been  formed  by  American 
women  and  is  reported  to  be  making  "extraordinary  progress."  Such 
names  as  Morgan,  Harriman,  Carnegie,  Schuyler  and  Satterlee  indicate 
the  type  of  woman  in  New  York  City  that  is  sponsoring  it. 

The  National  League  for  the  Defense  of  the  Family  has  stimulated 
much  activity  against  divorce.  An  Episcopal  organization  and  similar 
societies  amongst  the  Disciples  of  Christ  and  United  Brethren  have  a 
common  aim.     It  is  stated  as  follows: — 

"To  make  known  what  is  the  real  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the 
subject  of  marriage,  and  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  prohibiting  the 
remarriage  of  divorced  persons,  regardless  of  the  causes  for  which  the 
divorce  was  obtained.     .     .     . 

"Divorces  in  the  United  States  far  outnumber  those  in  any  other 
country,  being  about  113,000  a  year,  and  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
30  per  cent,  in  each  five-year  period." 

RECEIPTS. 

Unlesa  otherwise  epeoified,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  have  been  received  from  each 
person,  paying  for  Vol.  94. 

Walter  F.  Price,  Frank  B.  Harker,  J.  Alban  Thorpe,  Mary  W.  Trimble, 
Charles  Lee,  R.  Louisa  Troth,  Evelina  D.  Caldwell,  Nathan  P.  Hall, 
Sarah  C.  C.  Reeve,  Annie  Mickje,  WiUiam  T.  Elkinton,  Elizabeth  F.  W. 
Russell  (Vol.  93),  Lydia  K.  McCoUin,  Martha  A.  Gregson,  Robert  T. 
Mickle,  WiUiam  Trimble,  Geo.  R.  Chambers,  PhUena  Y.  Smedley,  Lydia 
H.  South,  Mary  W.  Perot,  Elizabeth  W.  Bacon,  Alfred  Sharpless,  Anna 
P.  Chambers,  Julia  A.  Walter,  Wm.  Evans  Wood,  Daniel  L.  Copeland, 
David  G.  Alsop,  James  Fyfe,  Walter  T.  Moore,  Daniel  D.  Test,  Aubrey 
Howell,  Elizabeth  D.  Edge,  Mary  Anna  L.  Thomas,  Philadelphia  Quartz 
Co.,  Frank  M.  Normart,  Mary  H.  Cox,  Wm.  E.  Staff,  John  G.  Haines, 
J.  Howard  Haines,  Mary  Sharpless,  Charles  Stratton,  all  of  Pennsylvania; 
H.  Mark  Thomas,  Mary  A.  Goudy,  Jesse  M.  Otis,  Freelove  Pyle,  H. 
Foster  Owen,  Walter  Mekeel,  Arthur  H.  Wood,  Jesse  Mekeel,  Philadel- 
phia Quartz  Co.,  aU  of  New  York;  John  B.  Hutchinson,  Walter  L.  Moore, 
Rebecca  C.  W.  Reeve,  Sarah  H;  TomUnson,  Rebecca  G.  HaU,  Joseph  H. 
Ashead,  Virginia  Nicholson,  Thomas  W.  Elkinton,  Sarah  Nicholson, 
Philadelphia  Quar,tz  Co.,  Rachel  W.  Borton,  Louisa  P.  Bartlett,  WiUiam 
J.  Borton,  Lester  Colhns,  S.  P.  and  M.  W.  Leeds,  I.  PoweU  Leeds,  Wm. 
E.  Rhoads,  S.  N.  and  A.  B.  Warrington,  Henrietta  WiUits,  Samuel 
BuckneU,  all  of  New  Jersey;  Henry  Saring  (Vol.  93),  Delaware;  J.  Morris 
Ashead,  Emma  HoUoway,  Wm.  L.  Ashton,  George  W.  Stratton,  Wm. 
Brantingham,  aU  of  Ohio;  Ada  V.  Stanton,  Ashley  Johnson,  Sarah  Ann 
Johnson,  PhUadelphia  Quartz  Co.,- all  of  Indiana;  Stewart  Waring  (Vol. 
93),  lUinois;  Hannah  R.  WiUits,  Edith  A.  Peckham,  Abbie  H.  SidweU,  ' 
Asaph  Wood,  Aaron  K.  WiUiams,  Francis  D.  Hall,  Maria  B.  Hodgin, 
aU  of  Iowa;  PhUadelphia  Quartz  Co.,  Kansas;  EUis  C.  WiUits,  Henry 
B.  Ward,  Resin  Thompson,  Lucinda  Cope,  Semira  L.  Comfort,  AmeUa 
Bedell,  Saraetta  Patterson,  Alice  J.  Haines,  Joseph  S.  Moore,  IsabeUa 
W.  Read,  PhUadelphia  Quartz  Co.,  EUzabeth  A.  Alsenz,  aU  of  Cahfomia; 
Charles  O.  Boothe,  Tennessee;  John  C.  Thompson,  Canada;  Mary  P.  E. 

Nitobe,  Japan. 

■  I  ■ 

NOTICES. 

Change  op  Time  op  Holding  Meetings. — Cain  Quarterly  Meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders  wiU  be  held  at  CoatesviUe,  on  the  morning  of  the 
general  Quarterly  Meeting  at  nine  o'clock. 

Friends'  Meeting  at  Marshallton,  Pa.,  convenes  at  10.30  o'clock,  in- 
stead of  ten  o'clock,  as  heretofore. 

Isaac  Evans,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Born.— On  Seventh  Month  20,  1920,  at  New  York,  to  George  G.  and 
Janet  Payne  Whitney,  a  son,  William  Gillbtt. 

Died.— On  the  sixth  of  Fifth  Month,  1920,  at  Gihnan,  Iowa,  Petbb 
J.  Jacobson,  in  his  sixty-eighth  yea,?:;  a  birthright  member  with  Friends. 
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THE     FRIEND. 


Friends'  Book  Store 

302  Arch  Street  PhUadelphia 

Following  are  a  few  recently  ordered  boo^s  from 
England  which  will  be  supplied  when  received. 

The  Peace  Treaty  and  Economic  Chaos 

of  Europe — Angell. Ji.oo 

The  Story  of  Quakerism — Illustrated — 
Enimott. Paper  cover, 

Evolution  and  Empire — J.  W.  Graham 

The  True  Way  of  Uie—£dw.  Grubb. . . 

A  Handbook  of  Modern  European  His- 
tory—vJ/aZ/Aj' ■ 55 

The  Time  of  Her  Life 2.40 

1920  Swarthmore  Lecture 

Quakerism  and  the  Future  of  The  Church 

The  Remnant— J?.  M.  Jones 

The  Word  Made  Flesh— y^.  Grubb 

The  Message  of  Jesus—  W.  B.  Neatby. . . 

Lay  Religion-//;  T.  Hodgkin 

The  Faith  of  a  Quaker 

HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQIJE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


Residence:  254  S. 44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 

260  South  Tenth  Street 
philadelphia 

Bell  'Phonb— Filbert  2666. 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.     -:-     Phila. 


PAPER  HA.NGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
SuccMsor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

MS  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.         •       PHILADELPHIA 
Of-  Hm,  anUl  HJt  A.  II.       Oram  Mv  Urn  h  mppttOmml 


WM.    H.    PILE'S    SONS 

BOOK  AND  JOB   PRINTING 
422  WALNUT  ST.,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

•PKCIAL    ATTENTION    GIVKN     TO    TMC 


WtlNTINO  OF  BOOK»  AND   CATALBIML 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


I  $10,000,000 


Acts  as  Elxecutor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS.  President. 


UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Altmtton  Clotn  to  Fmerab 

In  mi  Out  of  the  Clly.    A  fao  Chapel 

AceommoJaUons  for  Fimerab. 

Bell  "Phone  :  Established  18S0 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1920 


A.C&S.  H.Utchworth 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Provides    comfortable   accommodations   for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AM£UA  D.  FSATHEBSTONI.  Mttna. 
FBoaa — Uabkbi  ItTl. 


ESPERANTO 

"During  the  tragic  years  of  1914-1918,  the 
nucleus  of  Esperantists  in  every  civilized 
country  held  firmly  to  their  ideal  of  harmo- 
nious brotherhood,  having  before  them  terri- 
ble examples  of  the  consequences  of  misun- 
derstanding and  hatred,  largely  attributable 
to  lack  of  linguistic  comprehension.  The 
cessation  of  the  conflict  and  the  further  mis- 
takes of  the  Reconstruction  Period,  suffice  to 
convince  them  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
International  Language  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  potent  means  for  the  prevention  of 
future  wars."  From  Amerika  Esperantisto. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALUS  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  lupply  samplei. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANVFACTVRERS 

10Z6-28  Rms  StrtM,       .       ■        PhOtdelphis,  Ft. 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Easiest  Writing 

Best  Wearing 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


GOLDEN  MEMORIES 

By  Anna  Yarnall 

A  BOOK  OF  SIMPLE  VERSE 

Cloth,  $1.25.  -  Leather,  $2.50 

Now  on  Sale  by 

ANNA  YARNALL,  1729  Arch  St.,  Phila. 

Also  at 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL,  140  N.  16th  St.,  PhUa. 
FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  304  Arch  St.,  PhUa. 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  SOCIAL  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  good  place  to  prepare  for  "Home  Service" 

Fall  Term  begins  Tenth  Month  6th 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


^1         Let  Me 
Help  You 

W.  J.  MacWatter. 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ^  CARPETS 

Domestic  ■:-         -:-  Oriental 

ALL    WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron " 

HARDWICK  85  MAGEE  CO. 
1220  Market  Street 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends  * 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


R.  C  BalliDf «         Ernul  R.  Tin»D       John  A.  Sb.noa 

TELEPHONES 

B^a-Sproe.  17-81     -     -    I.Titon.— R.ee  «7 

R.C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  »d  BUILDERS 

JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DlRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Street* 
Special  altentioD  grren  to  Frieadi'  Funeralt 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


MEMBERS 

NEW  YORK  AND    PHILADELPHIA 

STOCK   EXCHANGES 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


HIGH  GRADE  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE    INVESTMENT 


INQUIRIES    SOLICITED 


WHAT  IS  LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR? 

To  protect  a  family  against  death  ? 

Yes;  but  it  can  also  protect  against  the 
vicissitudes  of  life. 

Our  endowment  policy,  payable  at  55,  in- 
sures you  and  your  family  against  loss  of 
income  at  that  age.  It  also  protects  against 
your  death,  if  you  die  before  then. 

Shall  we  tell  you  about  this  personally  ? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Street! 

Member  of  Federal  Reaerve  SyMtem 


H.  F.  Bruner 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE   AND   YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


TELEPHONES  .- 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 


and  Furnaces 


259  S.  Fourth  St.,     Philadelphia 


The  Friend 

As  an  advertising  medium  for  "wants", 
for  real  estate,  and  for  the  sale  of  products 
from  producer  to  consumer,  the  pages  of 
"The  Friend"  have  an  established  reputation. 
Even  the  large  "ads"  of  manufacturing  firms 
are  reported  to  us  as  "paying".  The  price 
is  56  cents  an  inch.  Copy  should  be  in  hand 
by  9  A.  M.,  Second-day. 

Address  207  Walnut  Place, 

Philadelphia. 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwailc 

»2  N.  Stockton  St., 

TUHTOH.II.J. 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  nin 
ning  water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms, 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friend* 

Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hariey.  Manager 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

!i  utuated.  planned  and   managed  to  give   comfort,  health  and 

enjoyment  to  its  guesta. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON,  Owners 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK   PLACE 
ATLANTIC   CITY,  N.  J. 

A  Family  Hmst  of  EatahlUhii  RepataUm. 

^^  ""■*"""*'"'•  NATHAN  L.J,NES. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Miiltigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing,  Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

630  Cheitnut  Street,  PhUadelphla. 


England,  offers  his  interest  of  $2100  i 
mortgage  on  improved  farm  land  for  $1400.  Security  is 
first  rate  and  is  increasing.  Particulars  furnished  to  any 
one  interested  by  E.  Coventbt  P.  O.  Box  174,  Victoria, 
B.C. 


DR.  J.  C.  McCRACKEN  and  family,  from  Shanghai 
need  a  furnished  house  in  or  near  Philadelphia,  from 
Ninth  Month  15th  through  the  winter.  Please  communi- 
cate with  Edward  C.  Wood,  Houston  Hall,  West  Phila. 


w 


ANTED— Young  man  for  receiving  department;  good 
opportiinity  for  advancement. 

S.  S.  Pennock  Co. 

1612  Ludlow  Street. 


suburbs.  Ninth  Month  IS,  four 
unfumished  rooms  for  light  housekeeping,  one  or 
two  of  the  rooms  on  third  floor  would  answer;  price  mod- 
erate. 120  Harvard  Avenue, 

CoIliocBWOod,  N,  J. 
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J.  Henry  Baetlett,  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 
Davis  H.  Forsythe, 
Mart  Ward, 


Contribuling  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 

THE  FRIEND, 

No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 
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TO  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE  IN  LONDON,  EIGHTH  MONTH  12th 
TO  20tli. 
From  Whittier's  "The  Peace  Convention  at  Brussels." 
.     .     .     O  faithful  few, 

Who  dare  to  hold  God's  word  and  witness  true. 
Whose  clear-eyed  faith  transcends  our  evil  time. 
And  o'er  the  present  wilderness  of  crime 
Sees  the  cahn  future,  with  its  robes  of  green. 
Its  fleece-flecked  mountains,  and  soft  streams  between,— 
StiU  keep  the  path  which  duty  bids  ye  tread, 
Though  worldly  wisdom  shake  the  cautious  head; 
No  truth  from  Heaven  descends  upon  our  sphere. 
Without  the  greeting  of  the  sceptics'  sneer; 
Denied  and  mocked  at,  till  its  blessings  fall. 
Common  as  dew  and  sunshine,  over  all. 

Then  on  Earth's  war-field,  till  the  strife  shall  cease, 
Like  Morven's  harpers,  sing  your  song  of  peace; 
As  in  old  fable  rang  the  Thracian's  lyre. 
Midst  howl  of  fends  and  roar  of  penal  fire, 
Till  the  fierce  din  to  pleasing  murmurs  fell, 
And  love  subdued  the  maddened  heart  of  hell. 
Lend,  once  again,  that  holy  song  a  tongue, 
Which  the  glad  angels  of  the  Advent  sung. 
Their  cradle-anthem  for  the  Saviour's  birth. 
Glory  to  God,  and  peace  unto  the  earth! 

Through  the  mad  discord  send  that  calming  word  ' 

Which  wind  and  wave  on  wild  Genesareth  herd. 
Lift  in  Christ's  name  his  Cross  against  the  Sword! 
Not  vain  the  vision  which  the  prophets  saw. 
Skirting  with  green  the  fiery  waste  of  war. 
Through  the  hot  sand-gleam,  looming  soft  and  calm 
On  the  sky's  rim,  the  fountain  shading  palm. 
Still  lives  for  Earth,  which  fiends  so  long  have  trod, 
The  great  hope  resting  on  the  truth  of  God, — 
Evil  shall  cease  and  Violence  pass  away. 

And  the  tired  world  breathe  free  through  a  long  Sabbath  day. 
Eleventh  Month,  1847. 


IS  SERVICE  THE  MEASURE  OF  DISCIPLESHIP? 

There  is  a  liberty  that  makes  for  freedom  and  there  is  a 

liberty  that  makes  for  bondage.       Paradoxical  as  this  may 

seem  it  was  doubtless  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  when  he 

wrote — "  Stand  fast  therefore  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 


has  made  us  free,  and  be  not  entangled  again  with  the  yoke 
of  bondage." 

There  was  a  time,  not  long  ago,  when  the  watchword  of 
progress  was  might;  a  new  era  followed  this  with  right  for  its 
watchword. 

"  Old  might  to  right  is  yielding, 
Battle-blade  to  clerkly  pen,  etc." 

was  written  when  the  modern  idea  of  democracy  was  strug- 
gling for  expression  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War 
in  the  late  forties. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  Whittier  would  have  found  his  full 
expression  in  these  lines  were  he  writing  to-day,  for  the  newer 
democracy  which  the  present  century,  we  believe,  is  to  witness, 
if  it  is  to  transcend  the  old  which  it  is  supposed  to  supplant, 
must  shift  from  the  more  or  less  selfish  standard  whichjmakes 
right  its  basis,  and  take  for  its  watchword  the  yet  higher 
standard  of  duty.  It  is  to  be  an  age  in  which  men  shall  think 
less  and  talk  less  about  their  rights  and  much  more  about  their 
duties;  in  which  it  shall  not  be  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  we 
are  on  the  right  side,  but  our  only  real  satisfaction  shall  come 
with  the  knowledge  that  we  have  been  a  part  of  the  army  of 
service. 

There  was  a  liberty  that  made  for  freedom  wffen  stolen 
rights  were  returned  to  a  suffering  cause  and  when  truth  was 
made  to  triumph  over  wrong  and  wickedness,  but  that  liberty, 
fair  and  sufficient  as  it  may  have  seemed  in  its  day,  fails  to 
measure  u^^    -  the  standard  that  the  new  era  now  calls  for. 

There  is  a  no  less  steady  development  in  men's  idea  of 
liberty  than  there  is  in  things  that  are  purely  material. 

If  the  new  democracy,  which  we  fondly  hope  is  to  follow 
in  the  track  of  the  wretched  war,  is  to  be  more  than  a  name, 
it  must  leave  behind  it  the  old  standards  both  of  might  and 
right,  and  carry  as  its  ensign  a  principle  far  in  advance  of  them. 

It  is  in  sympathy  with  this  idea  that  men  and  women  of 
our  common  faith  have  gathered  together  in  London  in  the 
great  Friends'  Peace  Conference;  not  primarily  to  enunciate 
anew  our  historic  position  in  relation  to  war,  nor  to  place  on 
record  for  those  who  may  come  after  us  our  cardinal  doctrine 
of  peace  and  good-will  among  all  men;  it  is  rather,  if  1  mistake 
not,  to  offer  a  fuller  expression  than  could  otherwise  be  given 
of  that  truth  enunciated  by  Saint  Paul  on  frequent  occasions, 
that  we  have  all  been  called  unto  liberty,  being  exhorted  "  to 
use  not  liberty  for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  but  by  love  to 
serve  one  another." 

There  is  no  way  of  escape  from  the  idea  that  if  society  is  to 
advance  as  the  result  of  the  lesson  the  last  few  years  should 
have  taught  us,  it  must  be  along  these  lines.  We  have  been 
well-nigh  lost  in  the  intricacies  of  diplomacy  and  materialism; 
everywhere  about  us  this  old  order  reasserts  itself,  and  the 
new  and  gentler  truth,  beautiful  as  it  is  in  its  freshness,  dares 
hardly  to  raise  its  voice,  but  when  it  does  how  hearty  and 
how  spontaneous  is  the  response  from  honest  souls! 

For  all  of  us,  without  distinction  of  class  or  creed  or  race. 
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the  only  freedom  that  can  endure,  that  can  afford  a  safe 
foundation  for  the  new  civiUzation  that  is  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  war  is  that  enunciated  centuries  ago  to  the  Galilean 
fishermen. 

Christ's  stamp  of  discipleship  was  that  of  service.  As  his 
ministry  met  the  expanding  comprehension  of  his  hearers,  it 
would  seem  that  more  and  more  stress  was  placed  upon  this 
teaching,  until  finally,  He,  who  had  been  looked  for  as  a  great 
earthly  king,  to  come  with  outward  pomp  and  circumstance, 
had  brought  his  disciples  up  to  the  sublime  height  where  they 
could  in  a  measure,  at  least,  grasp  the  declaration,  "  1  am  among 
you  as  He  that  serveth." 

It  is  well,  however,  for  us  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  full  mes- 
sage. On  one  occasion  when  Jesus  was  in  the  company  of 
doubters  and  scoffers,  who  would  know  of  Him,  who  He  was. 
He  said — "He  that  sent  me  is  with  me;  the  Father  hath  not 
left  me  alone,  for  1  do  always  those  things  that  please  Him." 
Turning  then  to  those  who  could  accept  this  profound  lesson. 
He  added — "Ye  are  my  disciples  indeed  if  ye  continue  in 
my  word,  and  ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free." 

The  lesson  ended  that  day  as  it  has  ended  so  many  times 
since  with  the  throwing  of  stones  and  the  hisses  of  derision. 
So  very  slow  are  we  to  grasp  those  teachings  which  we  can 
not  adjust  to  what  we  already  know! 

It  is  far  from  sufficient  for  us  to  live  by  any  outward  stand- 
ard, be  it  ever  so  perfect.  The  power  and  spirit  of  Christ, 
of  love  and  forgiveness  and  service,  must  be  renewed  within 
us,  that  we  may  live  the  life  of  adventure  which  He  calls  us 
to  live.  To  know  this  power  to  be  renewed  within  us,  first 
as  individuals  and  then  as  a  corporate  body  of  Christians 
working  for  a  great  cause  is  what  has  animated  Friends  to 
hold  the  Peace  Conference  now  in  session. 

It  will  yield  its  fruits  in  due  season.  We  shall  know  the 
outward  signs  of  these  as  we  read  of  the  proceedings,  partake 
in  the  discussions  of  the  meetings,  and  converse  with  those 
who  have  attended,  but  like  the  leaven  that  works  the  change 
in  the  whole  lump,  there  will  result  from  it,  in  proportion  to 
the  dedication  of  spirit  that  has  gone  into  it,  a  longing  that 
shall  know  no  real  satisfaction  until  we  have  realized  more 
than  ever  before  what  it  is  to  experience  that  fulness  of  life 
that  can  not  but  manifest  itself  in  service. 

D.  H.  F. 

^  I  m 

THE  EARLHAM  CONFERENCE. 

[Although  we  announced  in  a  News  Item  that  the  Earlham 
Conference  would  be  reported  in  The  Young  Friends'  Number 
in  Tenth  Month,  we  are  glad  to  print  this  article  now  in  con- 
nection with  the  above  editorial  and  the  Message  also  in  this 
Number. — Eds.] 

The  world  to-day,  as  perhaps  never  before,  is  crying  out 
for  a  new  leadership.  One  which  will  bring  brotherhood  where 
brotherhood  is  only  partially  known;  fellowship  and  good- 
will to  people  who  are  more  and  more  becoming  dissatisfied 
and  discouraged,  and  who  are  seeking  and  demanding  a  new 
order  of  things.  Cannot  we,  as  Young  Friends,  be  the  new 
leaders  and  bring  about  a  feeling  of  fellowship  which  will  be 
new  to  the  world  in  that  it  is  based  upon  service  and  not 
domination? 

This  challenge  was  given  in  a  most  forceful  way  to  the 
Young  Friends  in  their  General  Conference,  held  during  the 
last  week  of  Sixth  Month,  at  Earlham  College,  Richmond, 
Indiana.  ^ 

A  short  account  of  the  Conference  must  necessarily  deal 


with  the  spirit  of  our  meetings  rather  than  the  routine  of  our 
day's  program. 

About  two  hundred  and  fifty  young  people,  representing 
Yearly  Meetings  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  were 
gathered  for  ten  days  to  discuss  together  the  problems  of  our 
home  meetings  and  to  give  to  each  other  what  help  and  strength 
w6  could.  But  we  were  called  from  the  local  problems  to 
face  the  national  ones  and  to  take  our  place  as  pioneers  in  the 
great  new  world  movement,  which  is  coming  faster  and  faster, 
the  changing  of  the  old  social  order  and  the  establishing  of 
the  new. 

We  were  reminded  that  Friends  were  the  pioneers,  in  all 
the  great  world  movements,  such  as  the  abolition  of  slavery 
and  national  prohibition.  Were  we  going  to  sit  back  and  let 
the  world  rush  on  or  would  we,  too,  take  our  place  as  pioneers 
and  bring  into  service  the  Christianity  for  which  the  world 
is  longing.  Some  one  has  said:  "Christianity  is  the  creative 
spirit  caught  in  us  to  be  passed  on  to  others,  as  lives  touch 
lives."  We  may  be  called  to  carry  this  spirit  into  foreign 
lands  or  to  people  of  our  own  country,  but  the  best  results 
can  be  obtained  only  by  exerting  our  personalities  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  feeling  of  fellowship  will  be  created  among  those 
with  whom  we  are  working,  for  it  is  only  in  fellowship  that  the 
ideal  leadership  is  found. 

The  ideas  of  fellowship  were  surely  carried  out  there  at 
Earlham.  We  felt  it  as  soon  as  we  arrived  and  it  seemed  to 
be  the  theme  running  through  the  whole  Conference.  We  felt 
it  at  meals,  when  every  one  joined  in  the  singing  of  old  folk 
songs;  we  felt  it  in  our  sports  in  the  afternoons;  but  most  of 
all  we  felt  it  at  vespers,  held  out  on  the  campus  at  sunset. 
This  was  the  best  time  of  the  day,  when  every  one  gathered 
for  a  period  of  silent  worship  and  where  each  one  could  think 
and  plan  out  for  himself  what  his  particular  line  of  service 
might  be.  All  of  us  cannot  be  missionaries  or  great  teachers, 
but  we  were  urged  to  remember  that  God's  standard  of  values 
was  very  different  from  the  world's  standard  and  that  no 
matter  what  our  place  was,  if  we  "had  the  goods  we  would 
be  able  to  deliver  them."  That  it  was  a  question  between 
personality  and  power,  and  that  it  is  the  will  that  goes  into 
our  labors  that  really  counts.  We  cannot  tell  how  one  an- 
other's efforts  measure  in  God's  scale  of  values,  for  in  service 
the  most  inconspicuous  place  is  often  the  hardest  to  fill. 

And  so  it  is  up  to  us  as  Young  Friends  to  band  together 
and  brihg  Christianity  to  a  world- which  has  not  yet  rightly 
applied  it  and  to  create  a  new  leadership  which  will  be  ideal, 
in  that  it  will  be  Personality  harnessed  up  in  service. 

Elizabeth  Brinton. 

To  All  Young  Friends  Everywhere: — 

Representing  Friends  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  we  have 
come  together  in  our  Eleventh  Annual  Young  Friends'  Con- 
ference. From  the  first  evening  session  when  we  felt  that  we 
were  drawn  into  closer  and  more  intimate  fellowship  with 
the  Master,  day  after  day  throughout  the  Conference,  our 
hearts  have  "burned  within  us  as  we  have  talked  with  Him" 
on  the  road  to  a  larger  service.  The  world  of  a  generation 
ago  is  no  more;  the  long  accepted  social  conditions  are  crum- 
bling. We  have  seen  with  clearer  vision  than  ever  before 
that  if  we  are  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  we  must  seek  more 
earnestly  to  share  to  the  full  our  material  and  spiritual  bless- 
ings— our  all — ^with  those  who  know  most  of  toil  and  sorrow 
and  disease,  of  blight  and  darkness  and  bitter  despair.  We 
believe  that  Friends  ought  to  bear  a  larger  share  in  applying 
the  spirit  and  teachings  of  Christ  to  the  actual  life  of  the 
world.  It  is  time  that  action  take  the  place  of  desire  for 
action,  that  movement  take  the  place  of  helpless  contempla- 
tion. It  is  time  not  only  to  protest  our  love  for  humanity, 
but  to  live  out  that  love  in  the  world  as  we  find  it  about  us. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  deep  inner  searchings  that  we  consider 
the  great  calls  for  service  that  come  to  us.  Urgent  appeals  for 
workers  in  our  own  denomination  must  be  met — a  score  of 
calls  in  the  foreign  fields,  the  crying  need  for  teachers  in  our 
schools,  the  fervent  hopes  of  the  Home  Mission  Board  await- 
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ing  young  men  and  women  to  place  their  lives  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Master.  From  the  great  world  outside  come  a  multitude 
of  calls  to  a  newer,  but  no  less  fundamental  service.  Insistent 
are  the  demands  that  we  avail  ourselves  of  every  opportunity 
to  study  and  remedy  the  existing  social  conditions,  which 
tend  continually  to  produce  misery,  stunted  personality  and 
great  wealth  for  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  At  home 
and  abroad  there  are  millions  of  people,  hungry  in  body,  mind 
and  spirit — hungry  for  that  which  we  as  ^'oung  Friends  can 
bring  them,  if  we  will.  Again  we  have  heard  the  cry  of  the 
world's  need,  and  the  voice  of  Christ  calling  us  to  pray  "the 
Lord  of  the  Harvest  that  he  would  thrust  forth  laborers  into 
his  vineyard." 

With  this  call  to  an  increased  service,  there  comes  also  an 
earnest  desire  that  we  may  prepare  ourselves  for  the  work 
at  hand.  The  old  dominant  form  of  leadership  is  gone,  and 
to  take  its  place  there  must  be  a  new  leadership — that  which 
consists  of  "personality  harnessed  up  in  service."  No  better 
method  of  developing  such  personality  has  ever  been  found 
than  that  close  living  with  God,  that  quiet  waiting  upon  him 
for  power  and  for  vision  which  alone  can  give  us  the  strength 
to  so  live  that  our  visions  become  reality.  There  has  come 
to  us  anew  a  realization  of  the  power  of  a  life  consecrated  to 
Jesus  Christ.  Such  a  life  can  be  content  with  no  half-hearted 
or  superficial  service,  but  only  with  that  service  toward  which 
a  deep  love  of  God  will  draw  it  with  irresistible  force.  May 
such  a  compelling  love  enter  into  the  soul  of  every  one  of  us. 
Issued  by  the  Earlham  Conference, 


CONFERRING  AND  CONFERENCES. 

Now  that  so  many  people  we  know  are  speeding  overseas 
to  the  great  London  gathering,  and,  as  some  one  has  said, 
there  will  be  more  Friends  on  the  Atlantic  "than  at  any  one 
time  since  the  sailing  of  the  Woodhouse,"  we  naturally  follow 
them  with  hopeful  thoughts  of  all  they  will  bring  back  to 
us  in  the  Fall. 

Will  one  of  the  "by-products"  be  the  learning  how  better 
to  confer  on  important  questions?  For  it  must  be  owned 
that  our  English  Friends  understand  this  better  than  we. 
Having  never  been  in  England  it  behooves  the  writer  to  speak 
cautiously,  but  some  thought  and  observation  of  the  English 
Friends  who  have  come  to  us  with  various  messages  does 
seem  to  prove  two  points. 

First,  they  use  the  word  "confer"  in  the  sense  of  its  defini- 
tion "to  give,"  and  they  come  to  a  discussion  prepared  to 
give  because  they  have  been  enough  interested  in  the  subject 
to  think  it  over,  and  study  it  beforehand,  and  have  the  result 
clearly  in  mind,  and  are  able  to  speak  to  the  point,  and  con- 
cisely. The  grbup  of  Friends  who  came  over  last  Winter  to 
speak  to  us  about  the  All  Friends'  Conference  were  bright 
examples  of  this.  They  came  to  the  meetings,  note-book  and 
pencil  in  hand,  and  with  minds  open  to  receive.  But  they 
had  been  at  work  for  a  long  time,  or  they  could  not  have 
"conferred"  as  they  did. 

In  the  second  place,  they  seem  more  willing  to  express  their 
individual  convictions,  their  personal  feelings;  and  perhaps 
also  less  afraid  of  differing  than  we  are.  In  the  reports  of 
London  Yearly  Meeting,  the  variety  of  the  points  of  view 
presented  is  as  remarkable  as  the  underlying  spirit  of  harmony. 

There  was  once  a  local  conference  Meeting  held  in  Phila- 
delphia as  the  result  of  an  earnest  "concern,"  and  a  desire 
was  felt  that  it  should  be  well  attended  and  really  helpful. 

So — "  Let  us  ask to  make  the  main  address,"  said 

a  member  of  the  Committee — "  People  always  come  to  hear 
him!"       This  was  done,  and  when  the  day  came,  a  large 

audience  was  gathered,  and was  well  worth  hearing. 

There  were  several  shorter  papers.  One  of  these  was  especially 
intended  to  stimulate  thought,  and  provoke  questions.  The 
meeting  was  thrown  open  for  discussion.  Silence  followed. 
Then  one  or  two  people  made  remarks;  very  good  but  not 
especially  pertinent  to  the  subject,  and  the  hour  for  adjourn- 
ment came. 


Was  the  Conference  then  in  vain?  Were  no  new  thoughts 
stirred  by  it?  Perhaps  the  breakfast  table  talk  in  some  house- 
holds the  next  morning  might  have  given  the  answer  to  these 
questions.  Perhaps  the  best  part  of  a  conference  is  neveJ 
evident  at  the  time.  But  we  might,  none  the  less,  seek  for 
the  reasons  why  we  fail  to  get  more  from  our  meeting  together 
to  discuss  vital  matters.  Are  we  too  sensitive;  too  self- 
conscious;  afraid  of  opening  the  doors  of  our  hearts?  Are  we 
such  admirers  of  the  talented  few  that  because  they  speak 
so  well  we  can  not  speak  at  all? 

An  English  Friend,  who  had  visited  a  number  of  our  smaller 
meetings,  and  was  asked  about  them  replied,  that  she  felt 
they  were  good  meetings,  but  was  conscious  of  a  lack  of  the 
support  of  the  whole  group,  which  she  had  felt  at  home.  They 
seemed  more  to  be  listening  to  hear  the  message  than  con- 
cerned to  make  their  own  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

Does  this  point  to  the  same  conclusion?  Is  there  a  lack  of 
the  sense  of  individual  responsibility  in  the  meeting  for  wor- 
ship as  well  as  in  the  Conference? 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  CLASS  OF  1920.* 

THOMAS    K.    BROWN. 

My  friends  of  the  class  of  1920  and  your  friends  here  as- 
sembled : 

1  have  come  down  from  the  wilderness  of  the  north  to  address 
you  to-day,  and  you  and  your  friends  may  well  wonder  whether 
1  have  done  so  as  a  token  of  good-will,  or  whether  I  have  really 
brought  a  message  which  is  worth  carrying  so  far.  1  would 
say  yes  to  both  of  these  questions.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
stand  before  the  class  of  1920,  as  1  stood  before  the  classes  of 
1912  and  1900,  and  make  what  may  well  be  at  this  time,  a 
valedictory  address;  and  yet  what  1  have  to  say  is  really  a 
message,  and  one  well  worth  a  much  longer  journey  if  1  can 
succeed  in  giving  it  an  adequate  expression.  There  is  nothing 
novel  in  it  for  it  is  age  old;  and  yet,  like  all  the  eternal  truths, 
it  is  new  every  morning. 

1  bring  you  from  the  forest  wilderness  the  same  word  that 
John  the  Baptist  delivered  to  those  who  sought  him  in  the 
desert  wilderness  of  Judea:  "The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at 
Hand."  This  message  has  many  meanings.  1  am  sure  that 
this  kingdom  has  come  to  the  heart  of  every  one  of  you;  that 
you  have  each  felt  the  secret  call,  and  have  known  that  there 
was  an  open  door  before  you.  Happy  are  those  who  have 
entered  herein. 

But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  John  was  thinking  of 
another  kingdom,  one  in  this  world  but  not  of  it;  a  kingdom 
wherein  God's  will  should  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

While  John  lay  in  prison,  by, the  decree  of  Herod,  and  felt 
that  his  brief  mission  was  nearly  over,  he  seemed  uncertain 
whether  the  kingdom  which  he  had  preached  really  belonged 
to  the  man  whom  he  had  baptized  and  acknowledged  to  be 
mightier  than  himself.  So  he  sent  his  disciples  to  ask  him, 
"Art -thou  he  that  should  come  or  do  we  look  for  another?" 
Now  mark  the  answer  in  which  Jesus  set  forth  the  signs  of 
His  kingdom.  "Go  and  tell  John  again  the  things  that  you 
do  hear  and  see;  the  blind  receive  their  sight  and  the  lame 
walk;  the  lepers  are  cleansed  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are 
raised  up  and  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them." 

In  almost  the  same  words  the  Master  charged  his  twelve 
disciples  as  he  sent  them  forth  on  their  mission.  "As  ye  go, 
preach,  saying,  'The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  Hand.'  Heal 
the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead,  cast  out  devils." 

1  want  you  first  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  this  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.  1  desire  you  to  accept  the  possibility  of  the 
petition  "Thy  Kingdom  come  as  in  heaven  so  on  earth." 
Consider  therefore  a  few  more  passages  which  show  the  nature 
of  this  kingdom,  for  the  further  coming  of  which  we  should 
pray  and  loyal  members  of  which  we  should  be.    When  Jesus 
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came  up  from  the  temptation  of  the  wilderness,  he  returned 
to  Nazareth,  where  he  had  been  brought  up  and,  entering 
into  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  he  read  this  passage 
from  the  prophet  Isaiah:  "  He  hath  sent  me  to  proclaim  release 
to  the  captives,  and  recovery  of  sight  to  the  bUnd;  to  set  at 
liberty  them  that  are  bruised;  to  proclaim  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord."  And  then  he  said,  "To-day  hath  this 
Scripture  been  fulfilled  in  your  ears." 

The  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew  is  too  familiar  to  you  to  need 
quoting,  but  I  ask  you  to  dwell  for  a  moment  under  its  spirit; 
feeling  the  virtues  that  it  blesses  and  remembering  how  it 
reproves  anger  and  revtenge,  condemns  the  serving  of  Mam- 
mon, deprecates  anxious  striving  for  the  morrow  and  commends 
kindliness  and  peace.  To  this  let  me  add,  "Whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  of  them;" 
and  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

This  kingdom  thus  described  has  already  come  in  so  far  as 
there  are  people  scattered  throughout  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind who  believe  in  it,  try  to  live  by  it,  and  seek  to  spread  it. 
It  has  also  come,  in  so  far  as  there  are  other  people  who  may 
not  acknowledge  it,  yet  who  accept  some  of  its  principles  and 
adopt  a  part  of  its  practices. 

This  kingdom  is  at  your  hand.  You  have  but  to  reach  out 
to  knock  at  its  door,  to  lift  the  latch  of  its  gate;  and  you  need 
only  to  open  your  eyes  on  the  fields  that  lie  beside  your  path, 
and,  behold,  they  are  white  unto  the  harvest. 

Our  lives  are  full  of  crises.  We  may  be  following  the  even 
tenor  of  our  way  and  sudden  bereavement  makes  us  the  re- 
sponsible head  of  the  family.  The  passion  of  love  enters  our 
life,  and  behold  there  is  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  No 
anticipation  of  your  leaving  Westtown,  pleasurable  or  regret- 
ful, makes  it  other  than  an  important  crisis.  Hitherto  your 
homes,  your  schools,  and  your  friends  have  carefully,  studious- 
ly, cared  for  you,  and  guided  and  shielded  you.  Now  all  will 
be  changed.  Whether  you  go  back  to  your  homes  or  into 
business  life  or  on  to  college,  instead  of  direction  you  will  have 
advice,  instead  of  guidance  you  will  have  opportunity  and  the 
bonds  of  authority  will  be  replaced  by  the  cords  of  affection. 

The  world  with  its  opportunities,  its  preferments,  its  pleas- 
ures will  call  to  you.  Its  way  is  as  broad  and  as  thronged  as 
ever,  and  it  is  so  easy  to  follow  the  crowd.  Yet  sweet  voices 
and  gentle  influences  and  perhaps  the  sterner  calls  of  duty 
draw  you  toward  the  strait  gate  and  the  narrow  way,  narrow 
for  the  feet,  but  unlimited  for  the  mind  and  with  glorious 
height  for  the  soul.  It  is  the  age-long  choice,  the  same  which 
the  prophet  Elijah  proclaimed  at  Mount  Carmel  to  the  as- 
sembled Israel,  "How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions;  if 
the  Lord  be  God  follow  him,  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him."  To 
you  now  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand,  even  if,  as  in  the 
great  temptation,  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  lie  before  you. 

Just  as  crises  come  in  the  lives  of  individuals  so  they  come 
in  the  careers  of  nations  and  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We 
are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  most  universal  and  stupendous 
crisis  of  recorded  time.  The  great  war  was  unparalleled  in  its 
extent  and  intensity,  in  its  destructiveness  and  its  misery,  but 
as  in  most  wars  it  was  dominated  by  fear  and  greed  and  hate. 
In  its  inauguration  and  conduct  the  principles  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  had  no  place.  But  now,  in  repairing  the  damages, 
in  healing  the  diseases  and  saving  the  wrecks  of  humanity, 
there  is  noble  work  for  the  followers  of  peace  and  good-will. 
Though  the  making  of  peace  has  been  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  makers  of  war,  and  though  fear  and  greed  and  hate  still 
prevail,  yet  righteousness  and  justice  and  love  may  be  pro- 
claimed and  may  so  influence  the  final  settlement  as  to  increase 
the  chances  of  eventual  contentment  and  of  permanent  peace. 

The  stress  and  strain  of  war  revealed  weakness  in  many 
political  and  social  institutions.  Three  great  empires  have 
been  cast  aside  by  their  peoples  as  unjust  and  inefficient,  and 
in  all  of  these  countries  there  have  been  social  changes  which 
have  altered  industrial  conditions,  if  not  produced  industrial 
chaos.  The  fear  of  similar  movements  haunts  all  other  coun- 
tries, blocking  the  way  for  the  free  discussion  by  which  alone 
a  permanent  settlement  can  be  achieved. 


Even  in  this  country  which  felt  little  of  the  disasters  of  war 
there  is  much  disquiet.  During  the  war  the  public  service 
systems  proved  unable  to  render  the  maximum  of  accom- 
modation of  which  their  equipments  were  capable,  so  the 
government  was  compelled  to  take  them  over  and  run  them 
on  the  basis  of  service  and  co-operation.  There  was  a  shortage 
in  many  things  usually  considered  necessaries  of  life,  and 
public  control  directed  their  production  and  determined  their 
distribution.  The  withdrawal  of  several  millions  of  young 
men  from  the  workers  of  the  country  at  a  time  when  increased 
production  was  imperative  created  a  shortage  of  all  kinds  of 
labor  and  an  unprecedented  scale  of  wages.  Labor  for  once 
had  control  of  the  situation. 

The  stress  of  wartime  is  past,  but  no  peace  has  come  to  the 
industry  of  the  country.  There  seems  to  be  no  tendency 
toward  a  settlement  of  the  disputed  questions.  Is  the  public 
service  to  be  managed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  or  for  the 
employees  or  to  pay  dividends  to  the  stockholders?  How 
far  are  the  essential  industries  to  be  regarded  as  public  service? 
In  what  way  shall  labor  and  capital,  separately  or  together, 
regulate  the  conditions  and  objects  of  production?  In  all  this 
there  is  much  talk  of  rights,  but  great  pressure  of  interests. 
Meanwhile  the  whole  industrial  situation  seethes  with  un- 
rest or  with  outbreaks  of  open  conflict. 

Over  this  weltering  chaos,  as  of  old,  moves  the  spirit  of  God, 
and  again  the  command  goes  forth,  as  in  that  time,  "Let 
there  be  light."  With  that  new  radiance,  revealing  the 
throbbing  energy  of  its  source,  comes  the  low,  sweet  song 
which  the  morning  stars  sang  together  and  in  which  the 
heavenly  host  chant  the  refrain  of  peace  and  good-will  to  men. 

But  we  live  in  this  world  with  a  great  multitude  of  people 
which  in  the  words  of  the  old  prophet,  "have  eyes  and  see 
not,  which  have  ears  but  hear  not."  Therefore  it  is  for  us,  who 
do  see,  though  dimly,  and  who  hear,  though  the  sound  be 
faint  and  far,  to  let  this  light  shine  in  our  hearts  and  in  our  coun- 
tenances, as  we  go  among  men,  and  to  catch  the  rhythm  and 
melody  of  the  heavenly  hymns  and  let  them  mould  our  thoughts 
and  vibrate  in  our  voices,  so  that  those  about  us  may  see 
even  our  weak  reflection  and  hear  our  feeble  echoes  and  thus 
learn  to  attune  themselves  to  the  true  light,  and  to  the  still, 
small  voices.  So  shall  even  we  open  the  eyes  that  are  blind 
and  unstop  the  deaf  ears. 

If  in  your  moments  of  exaltation  you  can  rise  to  clearer 
heights  and  see  more  plainly  the  new  paths  of  life  which  the 
people  should  follow,  and  catch  the  new  harmony  which  will 
unite  the  discordant  voices  of  the  day,  you  will  go  about  your 
daily  lives  showing  unconsciously  that  you  are  the  children  of 
the  kingdom,  and  drawing  others  into  the  same  way  of  life. 

Nothing  does  more  to  spread  the  truth  than  the  consistent 
living  of  it,  and  yet  every  movement  needs  its  leaders,  not  only 
its  prophets  to  declare  its  principles,  but  its  practical  managers 
who  can  say,  "This  is  the  thing  to  be  done."  On  you  students 
of  Westtown,  just  going  out  into  the  troubled  world,  rests  a 
large  responsibility.  You  go  forth  from  this  school  with  an 
initial  equipment  which  peculiarly  fits  you  for  the  great  work. 
In  the  first  place,  comparatively  young  and  inexperienced  as 
you  are,  your  spirits  rise  to  greet  what  1  have  spoken  to  you. 
Already  your  eyes  have  seen  and  your  ears  have  heard.  Your 
Quaker  traditions,  gathered  from  your  family  life,  from  your 
attendance  at  meetings,  and  from  the  spirit  of  this  school,  are 
all  in  your  favor.  You  believe  in  a  Divine  Ruler  of  the  world 
whose  methods  are  righteousness  and  peace.  You  have  at- 
tended the  deliberative  assemblages  of  our  people  where  the 
earnest  efi'ort  has  been  to  feel  for  the  right  course,  not  to  put 
through  any  one's  particular  plan.  You  believe  in  the  power 
of  right  rather  than  that  of  force.  You  accept  the  theor) 
that  you  should  love  your  enemies,  and  if  you  do  not  stress  the 
practice  it  is  largely  because  you  have  no  enemies.  You  have 
been  trained  to  avoid  violent  personal  dislikes,  and  while  you 
may  not  care  for  all,  you  seldom  hate  any  one.  You  have  a 
kindly  tolerance  for  foreigners,  even  when  of  alien  race.  You 
belong  to  a  society  which  acknowledges  no  distinctions  of  class 
and  believes  in  giving  every  one  a  fair  chance.     You  are  in- 
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clined  socially  and  religiously  to  the  universal  brotherhood  of" 
man. 

All  of  these  fine  attributes  have  found  expression  in  the 
splendid  relief  work  which  so  many  of  your  people  have  done 
in  France  and  other  suffering  countries,  as  in  the  even  greater 
task  of  feeding  women  and  children  now  going  on  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere.  These  laborers  have  found  and  are  finding  the 
work  of  the  kingdom  very  close  at  hand. 

Your  age  is  greatly  in  your  favor  in  the  task  awaiting  you 
of  helping  to  solve  the  world's  problems.  You  will  grow  up 
with  the  work.  You  will  not  be  committed  to  the  old  order 
and  you  will  naturally  be  searching  for  a  new  order  which  will 
solve  the  problems.  You  will  therefore  not  be  inclined  to 
take  partisan  sides  in  the  various  conflicts  now  going  on. 
It  is  by  no  means  self-interest  alone  that  keeps  these  sides 
apart.  It  is  quite  as  often  an  inability  to  see  any  other  ef- 
fective method  than  the  familiar  one.  When  the  president  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  declared  that  he  could  not 
give  the  service  which  the  government  and  the  public  de- 
manded if  his  employees  were  members  of  a  union  he  was 
probably  right.  He  could  only  think  in  terms  of  a  non-union 
service.  When  the  government  took  over  the  railroads  in 
the  interest  of  greater  harmony  and  efficiency,  many  of  the 
presidents  and  managers  were  suspended  because  they  could 
not  get  away  from  their  life-long  habits  of  giving  first  con- 
sideration to  the  interests  of  the  stockholders  and  the  am- 
bitions of  the  road.  On  the  other  hand,  while  my  sympathies 
are  almost  always  with  the  under  side  in  the  struggle  with 
entrenched  power  or  privilege,  1  have  observed  that  the 
radical  extreme  of  any  party  seldom  uses  its  power  wisely 
when  it  possesses  it. 

To  such  as  you,  as  you  attain  fuller.power  and  broader  ex- 
perience must  the  troubled  world  turn  for  that  clear  insight, 
that  fresh  vision,  that  broad  sympathy  which  should  char- 
acterize those  who  will  be  leaders  in  the  coming  regeneration. 
While  over  many  who  have  wisdom  and  experience,  but  only 
the  backward  look,  will  be  pronounced  the  tender  lamenta- 
tion, "  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou  in  this  thy  day,  the 
things  which  belong  to  thy  peace!  But  now  they  are  hid  from 
thine  eyes." 

May  you  find  the  kingdom  of  God  in  your  hearts.  May 
you  strive  to  extend  His  outward  kingdom  by  your  daily  lives 
and  conversation,  and  as  you  grow  in  knowledge  and  grace 
may  you  respond  to  the  wider  call,  the  broader  service. — 
Reprinted  from  The  IVestonian. 


THE  STRIKING  OF  A  NEW  HOUR. 

We  quote  a  portion  of  a  letter  with  this  title  in  The  Friend 
(London)  of  ninth  of  Seventh  Month: — 

There  has  not  been  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Quakerism 
since  its  early  days  which  suggests  so  nearly  the  conditions 
of  the  Apostolic  age  of  Christianity,  when  little  groups  of 
believers  in  Christ,  full  of  new  faith  and  zeal,  first  began  to 
be  dotted  around  the  Mediterranean  seaboard,  on  the  high- 
lands of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  old  cities  of  Egypt.  They  were 
"children  in  the  faith,  these  natives  of  many  lands,  they  had 
to  be  taught  long  and  patiently  before  the  old  habits  of  life 
associated  with  Judaic  or  heathen  religions  could  be  over- 
come; but  despite  all  disappointments,  there  was  to  be  a 
harvest  of  rich,  fresh  Christian  life,  enlarging  the  human  ap- 
prehension of  the  Gospel  message.  Not  far  otherwise  are  the 
conditions  of  our  Quaker  groups  in  China  or  in  India;  and 
such  an  outlook  for  them  our  faith  may  cherish.  For  it  is  on 
the  faith  of  us  at  home,  as  well  as  of  those  abroad,  that  the 
outcome  depends;  whether  these  Christian  units  are  to  be 
feeble  and  dwindling,  or  whether  they  are  to  grow  and  to 
become  strong. 

One  may  even  carry  the  comparison  a  little  further.  As  the 
new  faith  of  Jesus  spread  in  a  great  degree  among  the  Greek 
Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  in  a  soil  prepared  to  receive  it,  so  our 
message  comes  to-day  to  many  in  Central  Europe  and  else- 
where, already  trained  in  the  externals  of  religion,  and  familiar 


with  its  root  ideas.  Again,  there  had  to  be  encountered  a 
highly  civilfzed  heathen  Roman  Empire,  enthroned  over 
mankind;  so  our  message  to-day  has  to  meet  the  vast  fabric  of 
modern  civilization,  its  monarchies  and  republics,  in  all  their 
power,  political  and  economic,  and  still  half-heathen  in 
principle  and  practice.  The  word  of  Jesus,  the  Gospel  of  the 
love  of  the  Father,  these  are  as  the  sling  and  the  stone  to  the 
Goliaths  which  loom  before  us. 

Can  we  rise  to  the  present  opportunity?  A  little  Society 
here,  20,000  strong,  has  been  led  during  the  past  few  years 
through  a  discipline  and  through  paths  of  service,  which  it 
may  be  too  early  yet  to  see  in  their  true  perspective,  but  of 
which  at  least  this  may  be  said;  that  the  discipline  has  aroused 
it  to  a  new  life;  and  the  service  has  opened  a  door  in  many 
of  the  wide  lands  of  the  earth. 

Have  we  faith?  Have  we  self-denial?  Dare  we  look  upon 
our  powers,  our  money,  our  children,  as  gifts  to  be  used  with 
readiness  and  joy  in  such  a  service?  1  hear  someone  say,  "A 
mere  drop  in  the  bucket."  Nay,  friend,  this  is  no  fanciful 
simile;  use  rather  that  of  the  leaven  in  the  meal,  the  tiny 
molecule  communicating  its  life  in  ever-widening  area  to  the 
mass.  Whilst  1  write,  comes  news  of  the  opening  of  a  fresh 
meeting  in  a  suburb  of  Vienna,  in  a  tapestried  room  of  the  old 
Imperial  Summer  Palace:  twenty-five  present  on  the  first 
occasion,  including  one  English  Friend. 

Yet  one  thing  needs  to  be  said,  if  it  can  be  fitly  voiced.  Our 
message  must  be  no  narrow  one.  The  world  is  sick, — spiritual- 
ly, economically  and  politically;  the  comfortable  stays  on 
which  the  individual  soul  has  been  wont  to  rest  in  its  journey 
through  life,  have  been  cut  aj'ay  one  by  one,  or  as  it  seems  in 
some  cases  all  at  once.  The  old  things  in  India  and  China 
are  being  destroyed  before  the  new  can  take  their  place.  The 
heart  of  Central  Europe  is  stricken  almost  past  hope.  There 
isonly  one  remedy  for  the  sick  world.  It  is  Christ;  not  theories 
about  Him,  but  Himself;  His  love  for  the  aching  heart;  His 
hands  outstretched  for  the  falling;  His  voice  for  the  dull  of 
hearing;  His  truth  for  the  perplexed;  His  way  for  the  economi- 
cally lost.  1  n  the  order  of  the  august  Will,  we  are  His  members, 
and  H  e  works  through  us.  1  s  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  amongst 
us?     Let  us  arise  and  be  of  great  courage. 

R.  HiNGSTON  Fox. 


COPY  OF  A  MINUTE  OF  FRITCHLEY  MONTHLY  MEETING 

OF  FRIENDS.  HELD  AT  FRITCHLEY,  DERBYSHIRE. 

THE  SEVENTH  OF  SEVENTH  MONTH.  1920. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  decease  of  our  dear  friend 
Joseph  Elkinton,  of  Philadelphia,  who  with  his  wife  and  other 
members  of  his  family  has  paid  us  repeated  visits. 

As  his  last  public  labors  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  were 
in  our  meetings  at  the  time  of  our  late  General  Meeting  and 
at  other  meetings  about  that  time,  we  feel  it  is  only  what  is 
due  to  his  memory  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  relatives 
and  friends  that  we  should  express  our  unity  with  his  services 
here,  and  our  thankfulness  for  his  loving  and  helpful  ministry 
in  our  meetings,  and  for  the  good  influences  of  his  tender, 
innocent  and  cheerful  conduct  and  conversation  among  us 
on  all  occasions.  We  feel  it  a  great  privilege  to  have  been  so 
favored,  with  almost  his  last  efforts  for  the  cause  and  pros- 
perity of  Truth  which  was  so  dear  to  him. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting. 

George  Smith, 

Clerk. 

Kindly  note  the  distinction:  the  visible  Church  is  an  or- 
ganization made  up  of  fallible  men,  which  has  at  times  in 
history  been  working  at  cross  purposes  to  the  Kingdom  of 
God— indications  of  which  same  perversity  are  here  and  there 
visible  to-day.  But  the  invisible  Church  is  the  Kingdom  of 
God  which  has  always  in  some  measure  been  operative  among  the 
sons  of  men,  is  at  work  to-day,  and  is  inevitably  coming  in  all  its 
fullness.— Charles  A.  Ross,  in  "The  Visible  and  the  Invisible 
Church." 
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TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  be- 
half of  the  Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

"And  when  the  victory  shall  be  complete,  when  there  shall 
be  neither  a  slave  nor  a  drunkard  on  the  earth,  how  proud  the 
title  of  that  land  which  may  truly  claim  to  be  the  birth-place 
and  the  cradle  of  both  these  revolutions  that  shall  have 
ended  in  that  victory.  How  nobly  distinguished  that  people 
who  shall  have  planted  and  nourished  to  maturity  both  the 
political  and  moral  freedom  of  their  species." — Abraham 
Lincoln. 


"Friends  and  Prohibition"  is  the  heading  of  a  leaflet 
issued  by  the  Board  of  the  Five  Years'  Meeting  on  the  Sup- 
pression of  the  Liquor  Traffic,  S.  Edgar  Nicholson,  Secretary. 
It  is  so  timely  and  significant  that  we  give  it  space  in  full. 

To  Friends  in  America.- — The  fight  for  a  dry  nation  has 
not  yet  ended.  This  is  the  most  significant  fact  in  the  recent 
developments  upon  this  question.  At  a  time  when  most 
prohibitionists  were  ready  to  rest  from  their  labors,  satisfied 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Volstead  prohibition  enforcement  act,  the  friends 
of  liquor  announced  their  determination  to  revive  the  issue, 
being  unwilling  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  people.  Friends,  therefore,  in  common  with 
others,  are  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of  putting  on  the 
harness  again,  to  pull  at  the  bad  until  the  complete  triumph 
of  prohibition  has  been  assured. 

Why  This  Liquor  AcTiviTY?^*When  the  ratification  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  had  been  completed  through  the 
favorable  action  of  forty-five  State  Legislatures,  the  announce- 
ment was  so  startling  to  many  who  had  never  taken  the  pro- 
hibition movement  seriously,  that  they  began  to  wonder 
how  it  had  all  come  about.  Immediately  certain  wet  news- 
papers in  the  East  wildly  charged  that  a  small  minority  of  the 
people  had  succeeded  in  duping  the  majority,  a  falsity  which 
they  have  continued  to  reiterate  until  they  have  gotten  many 
people  to  actually  believe  it. 

The  Beer  and  Wine  Issue. — This  situation  was  probably 
the  real  occasion  for  the  revival  of  the  liquor  issue,  and  anti- 
prohibitionists  at  once  began  to  seek  for  a  definite  issue  upon 
which  to  renew  the  contest.  It  was  easy  for  them  to  under- 
stand why  so-called  harder  drinks  should  be  banned,  and  many 
of  them  were  willing  to  admit  that  the  saloon  was  a  bad  thing. 
Quite  naturally,  therefore,  and  with  a  good  bit  of  cunning, 
they  started  a  chorus  all  through  the  East  that  the  weaker 
beers  and  light  wines  must  be  rescued,  and  upon  that  issue 
they  started  an  active  propaganda  throughout  the  country. 

Congress  meanwhile  had  passed  the  Volstead  Act,  defining 
intoxicating  liquor  (which  was  prohibited  both  by  the  war- 
time prohibition  law  and  also  by  the  Eighteenth  Amendment), 
as  any  liquor  containing  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
or  more,  and  providing  proper  penalties  for  the  violation  of  this 
prohibition.  Certain  states,  however,  including  Rhode 
Island,  Wisconsin,  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  enacted  state 
laws  permitting  the  sale  of  liquor  containing  from  2%  up  to 
4  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  These,  of  course,  are  in  conflict  with 
the  Federal  law  and  are  not  operative,  as  has  been  decided  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  its  recent  sweeping  de- 
cision. 

Liquor  Objective  is  a  Wet  Congress. — The  hands  of  the 
States  are  now  tied,  therefore,  in  any  effort  to  legalize  the  sale 
of  liquors  containing  above  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  al- 
cohol. Hence  a  clamor  has  been  raised  and  an  organized 
movement  started  with  the  objective  of  electing  a  wet  Congress 
that  will  remove  the  ban  on  beer,  by  increasing  the  per  cent, 
of  alcohol  that  is  permitted.  Knowing  tha't  they  must  have 
the  Presidency  also,  unless  they  can  control  two-thirds  of 
both  houses  of  Congress,  they  have  been  earnestly  desirous 
of  writing  wet  platforms  at  the  national  party  conventions 
and  naming  wet  presidential  nominees,  if  possible.  At  the 
same  time  their  efforts  are  extended  to  the  election  of  wet 


Legislatures  so  as  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  adequate  pro- 
hibition enforcement  codes  in  the  States  which  do  not  now 
have  them,  or  to  repeal  or  weaken  such  codes  in  other  States. 

Issue  Clearly  Defined. — Thus  the  issue  is  being  clearly 
raised  everywhere,  and  Friends  must  be  fully  awake  to  the 
situation,  both  on  their  own  account  and  for  the  sake  of  their 
influence  upon  others. 

The  immediate  issue  is  not  the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  If  the  liquor  forces  can  control  Congress  and 
secure  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  Volstead  act,  thus 
permitting  the  States  which  are  not  under  state  prohibition 
laws  to  make  their  beer  laws  effective,  they  will  be  perfectly 
content  for  the  time  being  at  least. 

Danger  in  the  Situation. — ^The  situation  is  disturbing 
and  more  or  less  critical  for  two  reasons : 

First,  because  the  friends  of  prohibition  have  grown  inactive 
through  the  belief  that  the  liquor  question  has  been  settled,  and 

Second,  because  the  issue  has  been  raised  in  what  many 
believe  to  be  its  least  objectionable  form.  Until  now  the 
question  was  one  between  prohibition  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  whole  liquor  traffic  with  all  that  it  involved  on  the  other. 
Now  it  is  a  question  between  prohibition  and  the  lighter  beers, 
and  many  who  are  not  informed  will  fail  to  see  the  dangers. 

In  every  instance  where  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure 
the  return  of  beer,  the  bills  have  sought  to  fix  the  standard  by 
weight.  But  2%  per  cent,  beer  by  weight  means  3>^  per  cent, 
by  volume,  and  many  of  the.  old  time  beers  were  no  stronger 
than  that;  while  four  per  cent,  beer  by  weight  means  five 
per  cent,  by  volume. 

No  Beer  Without  Brewers. — Then  again  we  should  re- 
mind the  public  that  we  cannot  have  beer  without  having 
brewers,  and  that  the  brewers  have  been  the  most  corrupting 
influence  which  has  existed  in  our  American  life,  politics  and 
legislation.  The  return  of  beer  would  be  the  entering  wedge 
for  the  downfall  of  prohibition,  and  its  sale  would'  immediately 
be  the  occasioiTof  a  widespread  traffic  in  the  stronger  drinks, 
cloaked  more  or  less  by  the  legalizing  of  the  so-called  weaker 
liquors. 

Hope  for  Wet  GAiNS.^Probably  the  liquor  people  have 
little  hope  of  electing  an  actually  wet  Congress  this  year,  but 
they  are  presuming  on  the  inactivity  of  the  friends  of  pro- 
hibition to  the  extent  of  expecting  material  gains  in  the  num- 
ber of  wet  Congressmen.  This  would  be  cited  as  evidence  to 
the  country  of  a  reaction  against  prohibition,  and  would  give 
anti-prohibitionists  tremendous  prestige  in  the  campaign  of 
1922  to  elect  an  actual  majority  of  wet  Congressmen,  the 
danger  of  which  would  be  more  acute  if  the  census  of  this  year 
shall  give  the  wet  States  and  cities  additional  Congressional 
representation.  If  the  dry  forces  permit  the  wet  forces  to 
register  a  material  gain  in  wet  Congressman  this  year,  we  will 
have  in  1922  the  most  strenuous  contest  upon  the  prohibition 
question  which  the  country  has  yet  witnessed. 

No  Time  to  Rest. — It  is  no  time  to  rest  from  our  labors. 
Our  educational  efforts  must  be  continued.  From  the  pulpit 
and  gallery  and  jn  our  papers,  both  religious  and  secular,  the 
danger  must  be  emphasized  and  the  necessity  for  continued 
watchfulness  urged.  Be  sure  of  the  record  or  position  of  every  ' 
candidate  who  is  seeking  official  position,  and  so  far  as  Friends 
are  concerned,  let  us  make  sure  that  the  solid  vote  of  our 
denomination  is  cast  for  those  who  stand  for  prohibition  and 
its  enforcement.  The  necessity  for  this  must  be  emphasized, 
especially  with  reference  to  candidates  for  Congress. 

Volstead  Act  Justified. — We  must  not  be  hoodwinked  by 
the  noisy  clamor  of  liquor  nullificationists.  We  are  told  that 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  is  an  unreasonable  standard.  Yet 
that  has  been  the  governmental  standard  for  intoxicating 
liquors  for  sixty  years,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  States 
had  already  adopted  that  standard,  or  the  more  stringent 
standard  of  excluding  all  alcoholic  liquors,  before  the  Volstead 
act  had  been  written. 

Prohibition  Bringing  Good  Results. — We  must  insist 
that  prohibition  be  given  a  just  and  fair  trial,  and  we  may  rest 
assured  that  prohibition  enforced  will  fully  justify  its  adoption. 
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Already  the  hopes  of  its  advocates  are  being  realized  in  the 
general  improvement  of  the  social  order  everywhere.  Even 
from  the  largest  cities,  where  a  satisfactory  degree  of  enforce- 
ment has  not  yet  been  realized,  come  almost  unanimous  reports 
of  a  decrease  in  crime  and  hospital  cases,  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  bank  deposits  and  surplus  revenues  of  the  work- 
ingmen. 

Let  Friends  Continue  Active.— Monthly  Meetings  should 
continue  their  Temperance  Committees  as  agencies  for  pro- 
hibition in  the  community,  for  the  continued  education  of 
our  youth  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  voters  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  requires. 

The  powers  of  evil  are  being  let  loose  in  an  onslaught  upon 
national  prohibition.  It  must  not  be  said  that  in  the  end  it 
suffered  through  the  indifference  or  laxity  of  its  friends.  Let 
us  preach  prohibition,  and  pray  for  it  and  vote  it,  in  concert 
with  others,  until  the  permanency  of  a  dry  nation  is  assured 
beyond  all  peradventure. 

Let  the  Society  of  friends  register  loo  per  cent,  in  its  fealty 
to  prohibition  when  the  forces  of  darkness  are  being  let  loose 
to  overwhelm  it. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


What  Bradley  Owed. — There  was  once  a  boy  whose 
name  was  Bradley.  They  called  him  Tiddley  Winks  when 
he  was  young  because  he  was  such  a  tiny  thing.  When  he 
was  about  eight  years  old  he  had  already  got  into  the  bad 
habit  of  thinking  of  everything  as  worth  so  much  money. 
He  wanted  to  know  the  price  of  everything  he  saw,  and  if  it 
had  not  cost  a  great  deal,  it  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  of  any 
value  at  all. 

Now  this  was  rather  foolish  of  him,  for  there  are  a  great 
many  things  that  money  cannot  buy,  which  do  not  have  any 
price  at  all.  Money  caHnot  buy  the  very  best  things  in  the 
world,  as  you  will  soon  see. 

One  morning  when  Bradley  came  down  to  breakfast,  he 
put  on  his  mother's  plate  a  little  piece  of  paper,  neatly  folded. 
His  mother  opened  it,  and  what  do  you  think  was  on  it? 
She  could  hardly  believe  it,  but  this  is  what  Bradley  had 
written : — 

Mother  owes  Bradley: 

For  running  errands^5  cents;  for  being  good — lo  cents; 
for  taking  music  lessons — 15  cents;  extras — 5  cents;  total 
mother  owes  Bradley — 55  cents. 

His  mother  smiled  when  she  read  .that,  but  she  did  not 
say  anything.  When  lunch  came  she  put  the  bill  on  Bradley's 
plate  with  the  55  cents.  Bradley's  eyes  fairly  danced  when 
he  saw  the  money,  and  he  thought  his  business  ability  had 
been  quickly  rewarded.  All  at  once  he  saw  that  there  was 
another  piece  of  paper  beside  his  plate,  neatly  folded,  just 
like  the  first  one.  And  when  he  opened  it,  what  do  you  think 
he  saw?  Why,  it  was  a  bill  from  his  mother.  This  is  the  way 
it  read: — 

Bradley  owes  mother: — 

For  being  good  to  him — nothing;  for  nursing  him  through 
his  long  illness  with  scarlet  fever — nothing;  for  clothes  and 
shoes  and  gloves  and  play-things — nothing;  for  his  meals  and 
beautiful  room — nothing;  total  that  Bradley  owes  Mother — 
nothing. 

Now  what  do  you  think  that  boy  did  when  he  read  these 
words?  Do  you  think  he  put  the  55  cents  in  his  pocket  and 
went  off  whistling?  1  am  sure  you  know  better  than  that. 
No — the  tears  came  into  Bradley's  eyes,  and  he  put  his  arms 
around  his  mother's  neck,  and  he  placed  his  hand  with  the 
55  cents  in  her  hand,  and  said,  "Take  the  money  all  back, 
mother,  and  just  let  me  love  you  and  do  things  for  you  for 
nothing." — Reprinted  by  permission  from  The  Children's  Story 
Garden. 

"I  WOULD  not  creep  along  the  coast,  but  steer 
Out  in  mid-sea  by  guidance  of  the  stars." 

— George  Eliot. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

"Recreation." 

Now  that  the  concern  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  has  stirred  us 
all  to  consider  anew  the  right  place  of  recreation  in  a  well- 
rounded  life,  it  is  timely  and  helpful  to  read  the  little  book 
by  Viscount  Gray  of  Falloden,  who  is  called  "  the  most  famous 
of  British  diplomats."  It  was  delivered,  as  an  address,  at  the 
Harvard  Union  in  Twelfth  Month  last,  and  is  published  by 
the  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  a  slender  little  volume,  scarce 
more  than  a  pamphlet;  yet  with  much  of  charm  and  of  good 
sense,  too,  between  its  covers. 

The  author  begins, — "  It  is  sometimes  said  that  this  is  a 
pleasure-seeking  age.  Whether  it  be  a  pleasure-seeking  age 
or  not,  1  doubt  whether  it  is  a  pleasure-finding  age.  We  are 
supposed  to  have  great  advantages  in  many  ways  over  our 
predecessors.  There  is,  on  the  whole,  less  poverty  and  more 
wealth.  There  are  supposed  to  be  more  opportunities  for 
enjoyment.  There  are  moving  pictures,  motor  cars,  and- 
many  other  things  which  are  now  considered  means  of  en- 
joyment and  which  our  ancestors  did  not  possess,  but  I  do 
not  judge  from  what  1  read  in  the  newspapers  that  there  is 
more  content.  Indeed,  we  seem  to  be  living  in  an  age  of  dis- 
content. .  .  .  If  so  it  is  worth  while  considering  what 
it  is  that  makes  people  happy,  what  they  can  do  to  make 
themselves  happy,  and  it  is  from  that  point  of  view  that  1 
wish  to  speak  on  recreations." 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  four  things  which,  in  his 
judgment,  come  before  recreation,  as  essentials.  First,  "  some 
moral  standard  by  which  to  guide  our  actions;"  second,  "some 
satisfactory  home  life;"  third,  "some  form  of  work  which 
justifies  our  existence  to  our  country,  and  makes  us  good 
citizens,"  and,  fourth,  "some  degree  of  leisure,  and  the  use 
of  it  in  some  way  that  makes  us  happy." 

Then  follows  the  thought  that  since  he  has  spoken  of  the 
need  of  such  use  of  this  "degree  of  leisure,"  as  will  really 
promote  happiness  he  must  tell  how  he  has  applied  this 
"  general  piece  of  advice"  in  his  own  case,  and  this  he  proceeds 
to  do  in  a  very  delightful  way. 

Confessing  himself  "a  failure  as  regards  golf,"  he  goes  on 
to  say,  "  But  1  do  recommend  some  game  or  games  as  a  part 
of  recreation."  and  adds,  "1  would  say  have  one  or  more 
games  of  which  you  are  fond,  but  let  them,  at  any  rate  in 
youth,  be  games  which  test  the  wind,  the  staying  power,  and 
the  activity  of  the  whole  body,  as  well  as  skill." 

Of  sports,  he  enjoys  salmon  fishing,  to  which  he  confesses 
he  looks  forward  from  Autumn  to  Spring,  and  has  had  to 
make  a  rule  that  he  "will  not  fish  pools  in  imagination"  too 
long  beforehand.  Next  he  speaks  of  gardening,  "one  of  those 
pleasures  which  follow  the  law  of  increasing  and  not  of  dimin- 
ishing returns.  The  more  you  develop  it  and  the  more  you 
know  about  it  the  more  absorbing  is  the  interest  of  it." 

The  section  on  reading  is  so  excellent  that  one  hesitates  as 
to  what  to  quote.  Perhaps  a  bit  of  his  own  experience  will  be 
most  interesting.  "Some  years  ago,"  he  says,  "when  1  was 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  England,  when  holidays  were 
often  long  in  coming,  short  and  precious  when  they  did  come, 
when  work  was  hard  and  exhausting,  and  disagreeable,  1  found 
it  a  good  plan  when  1  got  home  to  my  library  in  the  country 
to  have  three  books  on  hand  for  recreation."  Of  these,  he 
explains,  the  first  was  one  of  those  great  books  of  all  time 
.  .  .  which  "stand  out  like  great  peaks  in  the  mountain 
range  of  human  intellect."  The  second  would  be  an  old  book, 
too,  but  a  lighter  one  (in  the  first  class  he  puts  as  a  favorite 
Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  which  he 
says  has  "an  atmosphere  of  greatness  into  which  one  passed 
right  out  of  the  worries  of  party  politics  and  official  work.") 
The  third  would  be  a  modern  book;  whether  serious  or  light, 
and  in  modern  books,  he  admits,  "the  choice  is  not  so  easy." 
His  hints  on  planning  our  reading  are  valuable. 

Last,  and  best  of  all,  are  his  comments  on  the  love  of  Nature, 
and  the  recreation  to  be  found  in  the  great  out-door  world. 
And  here  comes  in  the  story  of  his  walk  with  Theodore  Roose- 
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velt  to  hear  the  songs  of  the  English  birds.     It  must  be  read 
to  be  rightly  appreciated. 

"And  of  all  the  joys  of  life  which  may  fairly  come  under  the 
head  of  recreation  there  is  nothing  more  great,  more  refresh- 
ing, more  beneficial  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word  than  a  real 
love  of  the  beauty  of  the  world.  Some  people  can  not  feel  it. 
To  such  people  I  can  only  say,  as  Turner  once  said  to  a  lady 
who  complained  that  she  could  not  see  sunsets  as  he  painted 
th'em,  "  Don't  you  wish  you  could,  madam?  "  But  to  those  who 
have  some  feeling  that  the  natural  world  has  beauty  in  it,  I 
would  say,  cultive  this  feeling  and  encourage  it  in  every  way 
you  can.  Consider  the  seasons,  the  joy  of  the  Spring,  the 
splendor  of  the  Summer,  the  sunset  colors  of  the  Autumn,  the 
delicate  and  graceful  bareness  of  the  Winter  trees,  the  beauty 
of  snow,  the  beauty  of  light  on  water,  what  the  old  Greek 
called  the  unnumbered  smiling  of  the  sea."  ..."  If,  as 
years  go  on,  we  can  feel  the  beauty  of  the  world  as  Wordsworth 
felt  it,  and  get  from  it. 

Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things, 

Of  ebb  and  flow  and  ever  during  power, 

And  central  peace  existing  at  the  heart 

Of  endless  agitation, 

then  we  have,  indeed,  a  recreation  which  will  give  us  not 

merely  pleasure,  but  strength,  refreshment  and  confidence." 

The  little  book  makes  a  pleasant  vacation  companion. 

F.  T.  R. 
m  I  ^ 

"The  Word  JVIade  Flesh."* 

With  accustomed  modesty  Edward  Grubb  gives  this  small 
volume  of  less  than  150  pages  the  sub-title,  "Notes  on  the 
Johannine  Gospel  and  Epistle."  It  is  actually  an  appreciation, 
of  rare  insight,  of  what  Edward  Grubb  regards  as  the  high- 
water  mark  of  New  Testament  teaching.  "Someone,"  he 
says,  "has  called  the  fourth  Gospel  'the  most  modern  book  in 
the  world;'  and  1  am  convinced  that,  if  we  have  ears  to  hear 
and  hearts  to  understand,  the  author  can  '  speak  to  our  con- 
dition' as  well  as  he  could  to  the  Churches  in  Asia  JVIinor  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  Insight  and  love  are  the 
keynotes  of  his  thought;  and  it  is  these  things  that  the  world 
to-day  most  sorely  needs." 

In  eleven  brief  chapters,  the  numerous  questions  in  regard 
to  authorship,  date,  purpose  and  relationship  of  the  Gospel 
and  Epistle  of  John  to  the  Synoptics,  and  in  general  to  the 
message  and  mission  of  our  Lord,  are  lucidly  presented  with 
this  very  spirit  of  "insight  and  love."  The  particular  point 
of  view  which  gives  the  conclusions  special  interest  to  Friends 
is  thus  phrased,  "It  is  in  the  Johannine  writings  that  the 
Unity  of  all  true  Christians  is  most  nobly  set  forth;  and  in 
these  there  is  scarcely  an  allusion  to  methods  of  Church 
organization  to  ministry,  or  to  Sacraments." 

Although  most  of  us  have  limited  equipment  of  scholarship, 
it  is  cause  for  gratitude  when  the  actual  fruits  of  research  are 
put  before  us  in  a  constructive  spirit.  How  constructive  our 
Friend  really  is  will  be  plain  from  this  brief  quotation:  "But 
the  Christian  will  not  find  the  assurance  that  he  needs  along 
the  path  of  intellectual  inquiry,  if  this  is  divorced  from  insight 
and  from  love.  He  must  trust  his  deepest  intuitions,  and 
make  the  venture  of  living  as  though  much  he  has  not  proved 
is  true." 

The  concluding  chapter  has  the  title,  "What  We  Think  of 
Christ."  This,  of  course,  is  the  vital  question  by  which  such 
a  study  as  this  is  to  be  justified  or  condemned.  Edward  Grubb 
leaves  his  readers  in  no  doubt  on  this  subject.  "  Real  Chris- 
tianity," he  says,  "as  it  is  presented,  for  instance,  in  the 
Johannine  writings — never  shuts  its  eyes  to  the  'darkness'  of 
the  world,  but  never  wavers  in  its  assurance  that  the  darkness 
cannot  finally  'overwhelm'  the  light  (John  i:  5).  It  starts 
from  the  perception  that  'the  world'  is  evil:  'the  whole  world 
lieth  in  the  evil  one'  (i  John  w.jg);  but  the  world  is  to  be 
'overcome,'  and  man  redeemed.      It  admits  that  the  Being 
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who  works  behind  the  world  is  'veiled;'  'no  man  hath  seen  God 
at  any  time;'  but  it  goes  on  to  the  belief  that  He  has  unveiled 
Himself  for  man's  redemption.  The  Christian  who  can  rise 
to  the  heights  of  the  Johannine  teaching  has  a  clue  to  the 
ultimate  nature  of  Reality.  That  Reality  is  of  the  kind 
suggested  by  the  character  and  personality,  the  life  and  death, 
of  Jesus  Christ.  'The  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  he  interpreted  [God].'  '  He  that  hath  seen  me 
hath  seen  the  Father.'  The  confusion  and  unreason  of  the 
world  is  upon  the  surface  only.  Christian  insight  catches  a 
glimpse  of  what  lies  behind  it.  All  the  seeming  malignity, 
the  blind  happenings,  the  inexorable  mechanism,  are  but  the 
veil  that  hides  a  yearning,  suffering,  redeeming  love  for  men. 
The  Incarnation  and  the  Cross  are  the  proof  that  the  ultimate 
nature  of  things  is  not  unreason  but  reason,  not  malignity  or 
indifference,  but  goodness  and  sacrificial  love." 

__^^._._^___  J-  ^-  ^■ 

QUAKERS  ACT  AS  MEDIARIES— IRELAND. 
Special  Correspondence  of  the  Transcript.     Copyright,  1920,  by 
Public  Ledger  Co.     Permission  to  re-print  in  The  Friend. 

Two  thousand  Quakers  stand  as  the  only  tolerated  mediary 
between  the  antagonistic  elements  in  Ireland.  To  the  Irish- 
man the  Quaker  is  neither  fish  nor  fowl  in  the  matter  of  re- 
ligion. Consequently  the  members  of  the  Friends'  Church 
have  befen  able  to  hold  the  good-will  of  both  parties.  The  Irish 
Protestants  do  not  consider  the  Quaker  Church  as  a  definite 
Protestant  institution;  but  as  it  is  not  allied  to  the  Catholic 
Church  and  as  most  Quakers  in  Ireland  are  of  English  or 
Scotch  descent,  the  Ulstermen  are  on  good  terms  with  the 
Irish  Quakers  and  have  confidence  in  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Irish  Catholics  are  friendly  with  the  Quakers  be- 
cause the  Quakers  themselves  as  victims  of  persecution  were 
at  one  time  in  a  condition  which  the  Irish  Nationalist  compares 
to  his  own. 

In  Dublin  a  young  Friend,  who  is  at  the  same  time  an  open 
pacifist  and  a  supporter  of  the  Nationalist  cause,  holds  "open 
house"  for  Sinn  Fein  leaders  where  they  may  confer  with 
each  other  and  meet  Englishmen  and  foreigners  trying  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Irish  trouble.  Although  he  is  not  a  Sinn 
Feiner  and  is  opposed  to  violent  methods,  he  holds  a  position 
of  influence  with  the  national  party  and  its  chiefs.  Down  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  a  mild,  kindly  old  Quaker  is  sought  out 
by  Ulstermen  and  Sinn  Fein  Catholic  priests  and  Church  of 
England  vicars.  All  parties  show  respect  for  his  counsel  and 
his  views  are  honored.  Throughout  the  island  members  of 
the  Friends'  Church  are  urging  peace  and  are  heard  quietly 
because  their  attitude  is  recognized  to  be  impartial. 

Recently  the  Quakers  in  Ireland  issued  a  message  to  their 
countrymen  protesting  the  violence  on  one  side  and.  the  in- 
justice on  the  other. 

English  Quakers  generally  support  the  nationalistic  claims 
of  Ireland  and  condemn  the  militaristic  measures  used  against 
the  Sinn  Fein  by  the  government.  They  are  strongly  opposed, 
however,  to  the  Sinn  Fein  "  reign  of  terror." 

"We've  talked  of  self-determination  for  Ireland  for  years," 
said  a  prominent  English  Quaker.  "It's  just  a  question  of 
'keep  your  promise.'" 


FROM  D.  ROBERT  YARNALL. 

Under  date  of  Seventh  Month  5th,  we  have  the  following: — 

Thanks  so  much  for  thy  recent  letter  advising  of  thy  interest 

in  our  work  here  in  Germany.    At  the  recent  conference  of  our 

workers  in  Berlin,  we  were  urged  to  keep  home  people  advised 

of  interesting  news  items,  so  1  sent  thee  the  following: — 

1.  Copy  of  letter  which  is  a  characteristic  of  many  such 
which  we  receive.  This  is  a  rough  translation  of  the  letter, 
which  of  course  appeared  in  German.  Further  comment  is 
unnecessary. 

2.  Thee  probably  heard  from  Alfred  Scattergood  of  an 
interesting  means  which  Frankf  urt-am-Main  has  taken  to  thank 
the  Americans  for  the  Kinderhilfe.      It  is  through  a  picture 
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engraved  upon  the  bread  cards  which  the  citizens  must  use 
in  order  to  obtain  bread,  and  it  shows  a  Quai<er  distributing 
food  to  a  group  of  seven  children,  and  under  it  the  inscription: 
"Dank  an  Amerikas  Hilfe." 
I  wish  The  Friend  could  publish  a  copy  of  the  enclosed 
actual  bread  ticket.     Perhaps  thee  would  care  to  arrange  it. 


3.  There  are  many  other  items  of  interest,  but  1  cannot 
write  about  them  now. 

D.  Robert  Yarnall, 

Betirksleifer. 

Karlsruhe,  Kaiserallee  113. 
My  Dear  Sir: — 

The  deep  gratefulness  of  a  mother's  heart  urges  me  to  ap- 
proach to  you  a  little  closer  with  a  few  words  of  gratitude. 
Stricken  with  the  deepest  emotion  by  so  much  generosity, 
human  love  and  mercy  with  which  you  have  bestowed  on  our 
German  children  who  have  hungered  and  abstained  since 
years,  and  also  by  the  kind  sympathy  with  which  you  have 
overwhelmed  those  poor  innocent  victims  of  the  recent  cruel 
food  blockade,  I  would  ask  you,  dear  Sir,  to  accept  from  a 
German  mother,  her  deepest  and  most  heartfelt  thanks.  Will 
you  also  kindly  transmit  to  all  those  who  have  a  part  in  this 
holy  work,  and  who  are  putting  in  practice  the  great  idea  of 
the  infinite  love  of  all  humanity  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
the  deepest  and  most  humble  thanks,  coming  from  the  heart 
of  a  grateful  German  mother.  May  the  eternal  God  in  heaven 
recompensate  these  dear  Quakers  with  the  most  plentiful 
benedictions. 

In  deepest  gratefulness, 

Frau  Lisbeth  Schmidt. 
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Shipments    Received    During    Week    Ending    Seventh 

Month  31,  1920. 

Twenty-six  packages  were  received.    Six  of  these  were  from 

Mennonite  contributors.     One  large  box  was  a  gift  of  cotton 

tubing  for  use  in  making  underclothes.      Five  hundred  and 


forty-three  articles  of  clothing,  both  new  and  old,  were  in- 
cluded in  the  packages.  The  Wilmar  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  sent  five  cases  of  peanut-butter  for  German  relief. 
Contributions  for  week  ending  Seventh  Month  31,  1920 — 
$8,950.80. 

Polish  Situation. 

Clement  Biddle,  of  the  Biddle  Purchasing  Co.,  has  consented 
to  go  to  Poland  to  act  as  the  chief  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Friends'  Service  Committee.  He  will  probably  leave 
about  the  last  of  the  month.  The  recent  developments  in  the 
Russian-Polish  situation  complicating  as  they  do  the  problems 
of  the  Polish  Unit  emphasized  the  need  for  the  services  of  an 
experienced  business  executive. 

Information  about  the  condition  of  students  in  Poland 
has  just  reached  us.  The  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  food 
and  clothing  has  borne  heavily  upon  students.  The  housing 
situation  in  Warasw  is  acute  for  all  students,  but  particularly 
acute  for  women  students.  Some  months  ago  the  students 
attempted  to  purchase  supplies  of  cloth  which  they  could 
themselves  make  into  suits.  When  this  cloth  (for  which  they 
paid  an  exorbitant  price)  arrived  it  was  found  to  be  of  such 
poor  quality  that  it  did  not  pay  to  make  it  up  into  clothing. 
Now  a  second  effort  is  being  made  which  it  is  hoped  will  re- 
sult in  the  importation  of  clothing  of  good  quality.  The 
University  professors  through  their  association  made  such  a 
purchase  with  success. 

The  investigation  with  the  view  to  relieving  the  situation 
among  the  Universities,  hospitals  and  sanitariums  is  becoming 
an  increasingly  important  phase  of  the  Unit's  work  in  Poland. 


Workers  Wanted  for  Poland. 

The  last  letter  from  Frederick  J.  Libby,  our  Commissioner 
for  Europe,  contains  the  statement:  "  1  believe  that  our  Polish 
work  is  going  to  outstrip  any  achievement  or  work  we  did  in 
France."  This  statement  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  needs  which  challenge  us  in  Poland 
are  vastly  greater  than  anything  that  ever  faced  us  in  France. 

A  reconstruction  work  has  been  started  in  the  devastated 
regions  of  Eastern  Poland  along  the  lines  of  our  mission  in 
France.  We  have  been  asked  to  send  builders,  farmers,  tractor 
drivers,  mechanics,  motor  drivers  and  women  relief  workers. 
No  knowledge  of  any  foreign  language  is  necessary  as  the 
work  is  done  through  interpreters. 

This  request  was  sent  before  the  Russian  advance,  but  the 
need  for  relief  has  probably  been  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished by  the  recent  events. 

More  questions  concerning  the  future  peace  and  stability 
of  Europe  and  of  the  world  seem  to  be  centering  in  Poland 
than  in  any  other  one  country.  It  is  a  strategic  place  for  our 
service  and  we  are  anxious  to  increase  the  measure  of  Ameri- 
can co-operation.  The  Mission  now  numbers  about  eighty, 
most  of  whom  are  English.  This  work  has  an  added  interest 
in  that  it  may  prove  the  entry  way  for  work  in  Russia. 

Volunteers  are  wanted  for  the  year  ending  Ninth  Month, 
1 92 1.  Persons  interested  should  write  to  the  Service  Com- 
mittee office,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  an 
application  blank  will  be  sent. 


Lantern  Slides  for  the  Winter  Lecture  Season. 

In  order  that  Friends,  Mennonites  and  others  interested 
in  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  may  know  more 
of  its  work  in  foreign  fields,  a  series  of  lantern  slide  lectures, 
complete  with  descriptive  matter,  are  being  prepared. 

Present  plans  include  a  set  showing  in  picture  form  the 
relief  work  that  is  being  carried  on  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Poland,  Serbia  and  also  a  history  of  the  French  work  to  date. 

Samuel  Eliot  and  his  wife  of  Pittsburgh,  who  have  recently 
returned  from  Serbia,  will  prepare  a  set  on  that  country  and 
will  include  a  full  descriptive  lecture  so  that  anyone  will  be 
able  to  tell  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  work.  The  Aus- 
trian set  is  being  sent  to  us  complete  from  Vienna.      The 
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French  lecture  is  being  prepared  und§r  the  supervision  of 
Barclay  Whitspn  and  Wilmer  J.  Young,  late  of  the  French 
Unit.  The  German  lecture  is  being  prepared  by  Robert  W. 
Balderston. 

These  slides  are  made  from  the  choicest  photographs  sent 
in  from  the  foreign  fields  by  various  workers  and  include  as 
far  as  possible  pictures  of  village  life,  agricultural  customs,  the 
homes  and  types  of  people  as  well  as  the  kind  of  relief  work 
that  the  Quakers  are  doing.  We  expect  also  to  have  a  lecture 
set  available  that  will  include  a  summary  of  all  the  fields 
covered  by  the  Service  Committee  workers.  This  makes  a 
total  of  six  lectures  that  we  plan  to  keep  on  hand  at  the 
Philadelphia  office  with  several  sets  of  each  available. 

Several  of  the  returned  workers  are  asking  for  these  slides 
and  are  planning  to  organize  a  systematic  lecture  campaign 
covering  all  the  communities  within  reach.  A  particularly 
enthusiastic  scheme  of  this  kind  has  just  been  worked  out  by 
James  Hull  of  Kansas.  We  are  hoping  that  other  workers  in 
other  districts  will  come  forward  and  volunteer  their  services 
in  like  manner.  These  slides  should  be  shown  this  Winter 
before  every  Friends'  Meeting  and,  if  possible,  in  every  com- 
munity where  a  returned  worker  is  located. 

Unless  there  has  been  some  communication  received  from 
this  office  recently,  holders  of  lantern  slides  and  lanterns  are 
requested  to  write  immediately  stating  what  they  have  on 
hand.  If  the  slides  are  returned  we  would  be  glad  to  sort 
them  out,  bring  the  set  up-to-date  and  return  material  for  a 
good  live  lecture  on  any  field  that  is  requested. 


Changes  in  Personnel. 
Returned — 

Thomas  Potts,  of  Philadelphia,  returned  on  the  S.  S.  A4an- 
churia,  Seventh  Month  27th.  He  has  been  connected  for  four 
months  with  the  German  child-feeding  Unit  with  headquarters 
at  Leipzig. 

Wilmer  J.  Young,  of  Springville,  Iowa,  arrived  in  this 
country  on  Seventh  Month  29th,  after  two  years  of  relief 
work  abroad.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  final  closing  of  the 
French  work  and  superintended  the  transfer  of  many  workers 
and  quantities  of  material  to  other  fields. 

Robert  W.  Balderston,  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  returned  from 
Germany  via  Denmark  and  Norway,  arriving  home  Seventh 
Month  27th.  He  was  one  of  the  original  group  of  seventeen 
who  left  for  Germany  last  Twelfth  Month  to  organize  child- 
feeding  work.  His  experience  in  the  milk  industry  made  him 
particularly  useful  in  helping  to  solve  some  of  the  milk  prob- 
lems in  Germany.  He  took  with  him  from  this  country  an 
emulsifier  for  converting  dried  milk  powder  and  butter  into 
liquid  milk.  This  was  a  donation  from  the  P.  M.  Sharpies 
Separator  Co.  The  machine  was  installed  in  Hamburg  and 
proved  so  successful  that  a  larger  one  was  manufactured  in 
Germany  for  the  city  of  Hamburg,  the  original  machine  being 
removed  to  Leipzig.  Both  machines  are  in  active  use.  Robert 
Balderston's  last  activities  were  in  the  Ruhr  district,  where 
congestion  and  industrial  conditions  make  the  food  situation 
very  acute. 

Abraham  E.  Hiebert,  of  Hillsboro,  Kansas,  returned  on  the 
S.  S.  Olympic  on  Seventh  Month  28th,  after  spending  four 
months  in  a  futile  attempt  to  enter  Russia  on  a  relief  mission. 
He  was  formerly  connected  with  the  reconstruction  work  in 
France. 
Sailed — 

J.  Edward  and  Mary  B.  Moon,  of  Morrisville,  Pa.,  on  the 
S.  S.  St.  Paul  on  Seventh  Month  31st.  They  will  both  join 
the  German  Unit,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  child-feeding 
work  for  the  Winter  months. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting. — The  regular  session  of  Phila- 
delphia Quarter  were  held  on  the  2nd  and  3rd.  The  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders  was  unusually  small — so  small  in  fact  that  important  business 
forwarded_by  one  of  the  Monthly  Meetings  was  postponed,  rather  than 


have  so  few  members  of  the  meeting  take  a  responsibihty  in  which  all 
should  share.  Zebedee  Haines  was  very  acceptably  in  attendance  on 
both  days.  A  letter  wi-itten  from  Canton,  China,  to  his  fellow-members 
of  the  Preparative  Meeting  for  the  Western  District  by  WilUam  W. 
Cadbury,  was  read,  and  cordially  responded  to  in  the  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders.  Three  months  ago  at  the  suggestion  of  a  Friend  the  summary 
answers  to  the  Queries  were  forwarded  to  some  absent  members.  It  was 
reported  how  an  elder  had  responded  gratefully  and  given  the  information 
that  it  is  her  practice  to  observe  the  times  of  our  meetings  by  sitting  down 
mth  her  husband  for  a  period  of  worship.  Thus  are  the  bounds  of  space 
and  time  surmounted  by  an  understanding  of  our  spiritual  privileges. 

Save  for  the  galleries  the  Quarterly  Meeting  on  Third-day  was  near  the 
usual  size  for  the  Eighth  Month.  The  queries  brought  the  meeting  into 
some  hvely  exercise.  It  was  plain  that  a  two-fold  effort  is  made  in  answer- 
ing them.  Some  judgment  of  the  "State  of  Society"  is  recorded,  but 
they  also  serve  as  fresh  interpretations  of  the  Gospel  as  related  to  human 
hfe. 

The  Meeting  was  not  a  httle  stirred  in  the  interests  of  the  neglected 
First-day  evening  meeting  at  Twelfth  Street  during  the  Winter  months. 
The  Quarterly  Meeting's  Committee  on  Smaller  Meetings  was  directed 
to  use  its  best  endeavors  to.  assist  in  maintaining  this  one  evening  meet- 
ing. The  number  of  visitors  to  it  makes  it  seem  like  a  ' '  Quaker  Embassy  " 
to  some. 

Abington  Quaeterlt  Meeting. — Abington  Quai-terly  Meeting,  al- 
ways small  at  its  Eighth  Month  session,  seemed  unusually  small  when 
gathered  at  3.30  p.  m.  on  the  5th  instant.  No  visiting  ministers  were 
present,  but  a  missionary,  returned  from  Japan,  spoke  from  the  text: 
"For  God  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath 
shined  in  our  hearts  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ." 

One  friend,  referring  to  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  spoke  of  Evangelist 
coming  to  Christian  when  he  was  discouraged  and  saying:  "Seest  thou 
yonder  wicket  gate? "  to  which  Christian  replied  "No."  Evangelist  then 
said:  "Seest  thou  yonder  shining  hght r  "  and  Christian  responded:  "I 
think  I  do."  Then  said  EvangeUst.  "Keep  that  light  in  thine  eye  and 
go  up  directly  thereto,  so  shalt  thou  see  the  gate."  She  closed  her  re- 
marks by  repeating  the  words  of  the  beautiful  hymn,  "Lead,  Kindly 
Light." 

Another  friend  offered  a  prayer  of  thankfulness  that  our  desire  before 
coming  to  Meeting  for  a  blessing  upon  the  Meeting  had  been  realized. 

The  business  session  was  held  jointly,  Walter  Brinton  acting  as  Clerk 
in  place  of  Alfred  C.  Garrett,  who  is  abroad.  Two  representatives  were 
absent.  The  f  rst  four  Queries  were  read  with  the  answers  from  the 
various  Monthly  Meetings,  and  the  summai-ies  after  careful  considera- 
tion, were  adopted.  Women  Friends  made  a  minute  instructing  the 
Monthly  Meetings  to  carry  out  the  Yearly  Meeting's  decision  to  leave 
the  subject  of  the  use  of  Intoxicants  in  the  hands  of  the  Overseers.  The 
Meeting  then  adjourned.  S.  W.  H. 

^  ■  m 

t  RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  have  been  received  from  each 
person,  paying  for  Vol.  94. 

Hannah  E.  Sheppard,  W.  Elmer  Barrett,  Peter  J.  FugeUi,  Joseph  T. 
^Iiitson,  Fannie  W.  Sharpless,  Reece  L.  Thomas,  Anna  Yarnall,  Edwin 
A.  Hoopes,  Richard  T.  Cadbury,  Clement  B.  Webster,  Esther  S.  Whitacre, 
Lewis  R.  'RTiitacre,  Dr.  Frederick  C.  Sharpless,  Ann  Trimble,  Dr.  Wm. 
T.  Sharpless,  Ann  Sharpless,  Lydia  C.  Sharpless,  Nathan  Kite,  Dr.  Anna 
P.  Sharpless,  Ehna  Hayes,  Emma  J.  Dewees,  Edith  Lippincott,  Hannah 
M.  Sharpless,  J.  Edwin  James,  Thomas  W.  Downing,  Sarah  G.  Magill, 
Walter  W.  HavUand,  all  of  Pennsylvania;  Richard  Maris,  Delaware; 
Charles  Grimm,  Virginia;  Edwin  Ballinger,  Herbert  W.  Jones,  Mark  B. 
Wills,  Edward  J.  T\Tiitacre,  Henry  W.  Whitacre,  Joseph  H.  Roberts, 
Alfred  S.  Roberts,  Charles  Evans,  Rebecca  Evans,  Eh  Sharpless,  Harvey 
J.  Sharpless,  Edward  S.  Sharpless,  Mary  E.  Beans,  Hamilton  Haines, 
Ehzabeth  H.  Richie,  Ephraim  Tomlinson,  Casper  T.  Sharpless,  all  of 
New  Jersey;  Arthur  Perry,  Massachusetts;  May  L.  Hicks,  Dr.  E.  Roberts 
Richie,  both  of  New  York;  Wihner  L.  Hall,  Caroline  H.  Brinton,  Jon. 
K.  Blackburn,  Jesse  Edgerton,  Leonard  Winder,  Wilson  M.  Hall,  Robert 
EUyson,  Charles  P.  Morlan,  Gilbert  Warrington,  Edgar  Warrington,  all 
of  Ohio;  Wm.  H.  Richie,  lUinois;  Elhs  W.  Stanley,  Louis  B.  Stanley,  Es- 
ther Coppock,  WiUiam  Thomas,  Pearson  W.  Thomas,  C.  C.  Hampton, 
Jane  Dyhr,  all  of  Iowa;  Effie  Hutchens,  Missouri;  Anna  Webster,  Pliny 
Gregory,  Pasadena  Library,  Joshua  L.  Baily,  Jr.,  all  of  California. 
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Friends'  Book  Store 

302  Arch  Street      ::       Philadelphia 

Following  are  a  few  recenlly  ordered  book'  }'<"" 
England  which  will  he  supplied  when  received. 

The  Peace  Treaty  and  Economic  Chaos 

of  Europe — Angell. f  I.oo 

The  Story  of  Quakerism — Illustrated— 

Eiiivtott. Paper  cover,       i 

Evolution   and  Empire — J.   IP.  Graham       i 
The  True  Way  of  Uie—Edzu.  Grubb ...       i 
A  Handbook  of  Modern  European  His- 
tory—j^/a//i5y 

The  Time  of  Her  Life 2 

1920  Swarthmore  Lecture 

Quakerism  and  the  Future  of  The  Church        I 

The  Remnant — R.  M.  Jones 2 

The  Word  Made  Flesh— /^  Grtibb i 

The  Message  of  Jesus—  W-.  B.  Neatby. . .  i 

Lay  ReHgion— //.  T.  Hodgkin 1.80 

The  Faith  of  a  Quaker 7.50 


PAPER  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

SuecMsor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

Ml  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.         -       PHILADELPHIA 

<HiaHmmanUllOjeA.M.       Ot  am  Mu  Urn,  h  1>fMmmt 


Residence:  2S4S.  44thSt.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WTTJJAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 


Bell  'Phonb— Filbert  2666. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSOM  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitation;  Calling  Card,,  Greeting 
Card:         Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


F.W.  HOFFMAN  &  COMPANY 


Brushes,  Brooms,  Janitors'  Supplies 

35-37  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET 

WE  SPECIALIZE  TO  INSTITUTIONS,  SCHOOLS,  ETC. 


Istabliabcd  1870 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 


259  S.  Fourth  St.,     Philadelphia 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DlRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 
Special  attendon  given  to  Frieodi'  Funerali 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  SOCIAL  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  good  place  to  prepare  for  **Home  Service*' 

Fall  Term  begins  Tenth  Month  6th 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


The  Friend 

As  an  advertising  medium  for  "wants", 
for  real  estate,  and  for  the  sale  of  products 
from  producer  to  consumer,  the  pages  of 
"The  Friend"  have  an  established  reputation. 
Even  the  large  "ads"  of  manufacturing  firms 
are  reported  to  us  as  "paying".  The  price 
is  56  cents  an  inch.  Copy  should  be  in  hand 
by  9  A.  M.,  Second-day. 

Address  207  Walnut  Place. 

Philadelphia. 


HARVEY  T.  WEBER 
Merchant  Tailor 

1227  WALNUT  STREET  (Second  Floor) 

The  Trade  of  Friendt  Sp^dally  SoUeUmJ 
PHONE,  WALNUT  46IS 


\A/M.    H.    PILE'S    SONS 

BOOK  AND  JOB   PRINTING 
422  WALNUT  ST.,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

»>Eei*l-    ATTENTION     GIV«N     TO    TMK 
PRINTINQ  OF  BOOKS   *ND   CATjil.O«» 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwait« 

12  N.  Stockton  Si., 

TUHTOH,R.I. 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Easiest  Writing 

Best  Wearing 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER   AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


Amy  T.  Dewees  Bess  M.  Dewees 

deWees  &  DeWees 

PUBLIC  STENOGRAPHERS 

536  DREXEL  BLDG., 
5 
!67  PHILADELPHIA 


UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attmtton  Gioen  to  Funerah 

In  and  Out  of  the  City.    Abo  Chapel 

Accommodattom  for  Funerals, 

Bell  •Phone  :  E»tabli3HEd  1880 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMBUA  D.  FEATBERSTONI,  Uitroa. 
Paoae— UAian  isn. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

Ml  Chestnut  Street,  Phlladalphla. 
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ONE  DAY  recently,  two 
Friends,  separately,  came 
into  our  Philadelphia  store  and 
asked  for  Tannate  Round 
Belt  "for  a  washing  machine." 

A  query  came  promptly  to  the 
Advertising  Department :  "Are 
you  advertising  Tannate  Round 
for  washing  machines  in  "The 
Friend ' '  or  some  other  Quaker 
paper?  If  so,  we  have  two 
'answers'  today." 

Although  we  had  not  done  so 
these  Friends  were  on  the  right 
track.  For  we  have  this  year 
sold  over  45,000  feet  of  Tannate 
Round  to  washing  machine  man- 
ufacturers besides  fiat  Tannate. 

It  pays  to  use  Tannate  on 
your  washing  machine. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA 
12  N.  Third  Street 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

102  Beekman  St.  322  W.  Randolph  St. 

Factory  and  Tumtry :  WILMINGTON.  DEL. 


B.  C  BiUmf «          Ern..t  R.  Tim  Jl        John  A.  Strittn 
TELEPHONES 

R.C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  .ihI  BUILDERS 

ni  N.  Thirteendi  St                          PMaddphil 

Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


HIGH  GRADE  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE    INVESTMENT 


IIES    SOLICITED 


WHAT  IS  LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR? 

To  protect  a  family  against  death  ? 

Yes;  but  it  can  also  protect  against  the 
vicissitudes  of  life. 

Our  endowment  policy,  payable  at  55,  in- 
sures you  and  your  family  against  loss  of 
income  at  that  age.  It  also  protects  against 
your  death,  if  you  die  before  then. 

Shall  we  tell  you  about  this  personally  ? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Street! 

Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


H.  F.  Brxtoer  S.  D.  Hall 

H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 

OFFICE   AND   YARD 

16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1920 


A.C&S.H.Utchyrorth 


GOLDEN  MEMORIES 

By  Anna  Yarnall 

A  BOOK  OF  SIMPLE  VERSE 

Cloth,  $1.25.  -  Leather,  $2.50 

Now  on  Sale  by 

ANNA  YARNALL,  1729  Arch  St.,  Phila. 

AUo  at 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL,  140  N.  16lh  St.,  Phila. 
FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  304  Arch  St.,  PhUa. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  ana  CHESTNUT  STS. 


;S}$i(),ooo.ooo 

Acts  as  Elxecutor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS.  President. 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  AH  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friend* 

Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hariey,  Manager 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

!l  ntuated,  plumed  and    managed   to  give    comfort,  health   and 

enjoyment  to  its  guests. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON.  Owners 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK   PLACE 
ATLANTIC   CITY.  N„  J, 

d  Family  Home  a/  EataUlaheJ  Repulatton. 
Seen  Thnudiottt  the  Year^ 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 


uofurnished  rooms  for  light  housekeeping,  one  or 
two  of  the  rooma  on  tliixd  floor  would  answer;  price  mod- 
erate. 120  Harvard  Avenue, 

Colliiigswood,  N,  J. 


Qortgage  on  improved  farm  land  for  S1400.     Security  i 
irst  rate  and  is  increasing.     Particulars  furnished  to  an; 


DR.  J.  C.  McCRACKEN  and  family,  from  Shanghai 
need  a  furnished  house  in  or  near  Philadelphia,  from 
Ninth  Month  loth  through  the  winter.  Please  communi- 
cate with  Edward  C.  Wood,  Houston  Hall,  West  Phila. 


and  looking  for  advancement,     A  good  opportunity. 
S.  S.  Pennock  Co. 

1613  Filbert  Street. 


;  to  conform  to  the  regula 
may  purchase  lots  in  thi 
Friends'  South  Western  Burial  Ground,  located  at  Car- 
dington.  Pa.,  near  69th  and  Market  Streets.  Apply  to 
John  B.  Newkirk,  Treasurer,  119  E.  Montgomery  Avenue. 
Ardmore,  Pa  (Telephone  Ardmore  1141).  or  by  appoint- 
ment, 20  S.  latb  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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ABIDING. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  continues  its  interest  in  a 
program  of  Organic  Church  Union,  having  recently  enlarged 
its  Committee  for  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  In  a  sense 
this  puts  us  all  under  obligation  to  study  the  program.  In- 
deed, can  we  rightly  react  to  our  Lord's  aspiration  "that  they 
all  may  be  one,"  without  consciously  pursuing  this  thought 
of  unity  as  necessary  to  the  growth  of  our  religious  life?  That 
it  is  a  complex  subject  will  be  plain  to  even  a  cursory  survey 
of  varying  points  of  view.  Some  of  these  are  recited  in  this 
number  of  The  Friend,  with  the  hope  of  stimulating  more 
thorough  study  of  the  subject  than  has  been  usual  amongst 
Christians. 

The  particular  program  for  Union  before  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing's Committee  originated  in  a  Conference  and  Council  held 
in  Philadelphia  during  the  past  two  years.  At  the  original 
Conference  meeting,  a  business  committee  of  thirty-five 
members  was  appointed.  Seventeen  denominations  were 
represented  on  this  Committee  by  two  members  each.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Conference  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  which  he  was  ex-officio  a  member.  The  first  session 
of  this  Committee  continued  for  three  hours,  and  during  that 
time  each  member  was  given  the  opportunity  to  express  the 
difficulties  to  Union  that  presented  themselves  as  vital.  The 
result  of  such  a  session  was  disheartening  in  the  extreme.  One  • 
member  suggested  that  he  thought  the  Conference  might  well 
adjourn  and  record  the  decision  that  Union  was  impossible. 
So  much  for  the  effect  of  exalting  differences! 

In  the  second  session  it  seemed  a  different  Committee  that 
came  together.  The  expression  of  differences  had  cleared 
the  way  for  a  friendly  search  for  points  of  agreement.  These 
of  course  were  not  far  to  seek,  and  before  the  Committee  ad- 
journed substantial  progress  had  been  made.  One  incident  of 
the  second  meeting,  however,  made  very  clear  to  all  just  the 
nature  of  the  differences  that  divide  Christians  into  so  many 
camps.  A  prominent  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  denomination, 
in  an  unexpected  outburst,  expressed  himself  about  as  fol- 
lows :  "Let  us  be  frank  with  one  another,  my  Christian  brethren, 
and  confess  what  it  is  that  keeps  us  apart.     I  have  no  hesita- 


tion at  all  in  saying  to  you  that  if  you  would  just  consent  to 
take  the  Lord's  Supper  our  way  every  other  difference  be- 
tween us  could  be  immediately  accommodated."  The  subject 
was  as  abruptly  dropped  as  it  was  proposed.  In  the  mind  of 
the  one  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  present  (the  second 
member  was  absent  from  that  meeting),  a  train  of  thought  was 
set  in  motion  that  resulted  in  a  careful  review  of  the  New 
Testament  record  upon  which  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  based  by  our  fellow  Christians.  Perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause of  this  background  of  Bishops  and  Churchmen  in  this 
review,  perhaps  it  was  because  the  Johannine  writings  are 
now  so  often  regarded  as  commentaries  on  the  Synoptics  in- 
tended to  make  their  meaning  clear,  perhaps  it  was  because 
of  the  reasonableness  of  believing  that  Jesus  himself  would 
best  know  exactly  what  His  words  were  meant  to  convey,  that 
the  verses  in  the  sixth  of  John  seemed  so  significant:  "He 
that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  abideth  in  me,  and 
I  in  him."  Abiding  is  the  essence  of  the  experience  whether 
we  celebrate  it  as  an  institution  or  regard  it  as  too  spiritual 
to  be  set  forth  by  material  elements.  Is  it  not  possible  for  us 
all  to  advance  to  the  common  ground  of  "abiding  in  Him,"  as 
the  mark  and  measure  of  our  faith?  The  difficulty,  of  course, 
is  for  a  guarantee  of  this  abiding.  Certainly  no  outward  rite 
can  guarantee  it.  Apparently  now,  as  for  long  centuries  past, 
differences  as  to  the  form  of  administering  the  rite  is  the 
prolific  source  of  division  and  disunity.  J.  H.  B. 


GIVING  AND  GROWING. 

My  old  Dutch  neighbor;  when  I  call, 
Smiles  at  me  over  her  garden  wall. 
'Just  wait  till  I  get  a  knife,"  she'll  say, 
'And  I'll  cut  you  once  a  nice  bo'kay." 

Dear  old  soul!    How  she  loves  her  flowers! 
Bright  Httle  friends  of  her  leisure  hours, 
"Don't  cut  them  all!"  I  cry.    "O,  no! 
That  iss  the  way  to  make  dem  grow!" 

Have  we  ever  felt  we  were  giving  more 
Than  we  really  need,  from  our  little  store? 
Have  we  ever  feared  we  should  feel  a  lack 
Unless  we  are  holding  something  back? 

Or  do  we  give  of  our  thought  and  care 
As  freely  as  Summer  sim  and  air? 
Our  hearts  have  their  gardens  too;  I  know 
"  That  is  the  way  to  make  them  grow." 


-F.  T.  R. 


"The  Christian  of  to-day  instead  of  fleeing  from  the  City 
of  Destruction,  like  the  Bunyan  Pilgrim,  is  called  upon  to 
save  the  city.  .  .  .  It  is  prophetic— this  sense  of  human 
society  as  a  family,  and  the  effort  to  apply  the  truths  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  to  political  and  economic  relations. 
The  heaven  possible  to  men  here  and  the  hells  of  vice  and 
misery  that  burn  around  us — these  occupy  the  thoughts  of 
men  as  they  come  to  think  in  terms  of  social  duty  and  hope." 
-A.  F,  Newton. 
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THE  CONFERENCE  OF  FRIENDS. 

[Note. — This  message  for  Friends  is  taken  verbatim  from 
The  Friend  (London)  of  the  twenty-third  of  Seventh  Month. 
It  is  plainly  for  Friends  everywhere.  How  many  of  our  own 
members  have  such  a  clear  grasp  of  the  implications  of  Quaker- 
ism?— Eds.] 

Expectations  of  an  Anabaptist. 

This  article  may  appear  impertinent  but  it  is  the  outcome 
of  a  "concern"  and  an  "opening."  For  months  1  have  been 
thinking  of  the  coming  Conference  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
wondering  what  will  be  the  outcome  and  hoping  and  praying 
for  great  happenings.  Through  a  preaching  engagement  1 
found  myself  quite  unexpectedly  in  the  office  of  The  Friend; 
hence  this  present  opening.  I  hesitate  to  intrude,  but  1  ad- 
dress a  Society  whose  pioneers,  although  humble  and  frail, 
made  their  concerns  known  without  timidity  or  reserve  to 
magistrates  and  potentates. 

As  outsiders  we  look  to  you  for  a  great  impulsion  along  the 
ways  of  brotherhood  and  peace.  However  much  we  may 
have  believed  in  the  political  inevitability  of  the  war  the  mass 
of  Free  Church  Christians  recognize  the  priceless  value  of 
your  Christian  testimony.  In  the  fury  of  the  storm  it  was 
like  a  still,  small  voice  declaring  that  war  was  irreconcilable 
with  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  and  that  the  sons  of  God  could  never 
be  otherwise  than  peace-makers.  Although  as  Free  Churches 
we  allowed  Miss  Ellis  and  Mr.  Harrison  Barrow  to  go  to 
prison  without  a  protest  it  was  due  to  a  passing  madness  and 
there  are  signs  that  we  are  recovering  from  our  nerve  shock. 
Indeed  the  danger  now  is  that  we  may  hold  you  responsible 
for  the  war,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  escape  from  the  charge.  For 
if  the  Society  had  made  the  same  headway  during  the  three 
hundred  years  of  its  existence  as  it  did  for  the  first  thirty 
years  there  would  have  been  no  war.  If  it  had,  there  would 
have  been  no  Baptists  left,  for  during  those  early  years  you 
swept  in  the  Anabaptists  of  England  in  great  droves.  1  make 
this  charge  in  no  spirit  of  recrimination,  for  it  is  equally  true 
that  if  the  Baptists  had  remained  Anabaptists  there  would  have 
been  no  war.    Somehow  or  other  we  have  all  missed  our  way. 

We  pray  that  you  may  be  a  peace  conference,  but  we  pray 
that  you  may  be  infinitely  more.  "  League  of  Nations"  meet- 
ings are  necessary  and  desirable,  but  you  live  and  move  on 
higher  tablelands  and  we  look  for  signs  of  another  league — 
that  fellowship  with  God  which  can  give  soul  and  moral 
energy  to  the  plans  of  the  politicians.  "O  therefore  let  not 
the  mind  go  forth  from  God  for  if  it  do  it  will  be  stained  and 
venomed  and  corrupted;  and  if  the  mind  go  forth  from  the 
Lord  it  is  hard  to  bring  it  in  again."  Nothing  has  helped  me 
more  during  the  war  than  the  reply  of  George  Fox  to  the 
soldiers  of  Oliver  Cromwell:  "that  he  lived  in  the  virtue  of 
that  life  and  power  which  took  away  the  occasion  of  war." 
That  is  the  problem — to  take  away  the  occasion  of  war — the 
selfishness  of  our  modern  life.  Nothing  can  suffice  but  a  religion 
big  enough  to  make  selfish  individuals  and  selfish  nations  un- 
selfish and  there  is  one  even  Christ  Jesus  who  can  speak  to 
our  condition.  May  the  heart  of  the  Conference  leap  with 
joy  as  it  rediscovers  the  All-sufficient  Christ.  We  are  all  look-  , 
ing  wistfully  to  your  Conference,  not  for  resolutions — 1  do  * 
not  know  that  you  pass  any,  but  for  spiritual  inspiration,  and 
a  great  ethical  revival.  Theology  after  all  is  only  concerned 
with  two  things — how  to  tap  the  available  spiritual  resources 
and  how  to  apply  them  to  the  needs  of  the  world — and  we  all 
believe  that  the  Friends  are  fairly  familiar  with  the  way  to  the 
Power  House.  "The  Annals  of  the  Early  Friends"  is  on  the 
same  plane  as  "The  Acts  of  the  Apostles."  You  are  often  in 
the  Presence  of  the  King,  and  when  you  attend  the  Court  in 
August  you  may  say  a  word  about  the  rest  of  us.  Anyhow  do 
not  leave  the  Power  House  without  laying  on  the  currents. 

1  take  you  to  be  of  the  same  human  stuff  as  your  kinsmen 
the  Baptists,  and  1  know  their  besetting  sins  and  circumambi- 
ent dangers.  It  is  to  mistake  apologetics  for  inspiration  and 
to  mechanise  life  into  machinery.  1  do  not  want  to  say  a 
word  against  criticism  and  organization.  They  have  both 
their  rightful  place.      But  what  the  world  needs  is  spiritual 


petrol  and  not  spiritual  chemistry.  "We  are  all  thieves — ^we 
are  all  thieves,"  said  Margaret  Fell,  "We  have  taken  the 
Scriptures  in  words  and  know  nothing  of  them  in  ourselves." 
Discussion  of  theology  is  not  piety  or  else  Hyde  Park  would 
be  the  most  godly  place  on  God's  earth.  The  world  is  calling 
for  something  more  vital.  "The  power  of  the  Lord  sprung 
through  me  and  the  eternal  refreshings  refreshed  me  so  that 
1  stood  up  again  in  the  strengthening  power  of  the  eternal 
God."  That  is  what  we  all  need — to  stand  up  in  the  strength- 
ening power  of  the  Eternal  God.  1  believe  you  are  the  least 
organized  of  all  the  churches,  but  1  may  be  pardoned  for  re- 
lating a  vision  that  came  to  me  the  other  night.  1  was  in  the 
midst  of  machinery — cogs  and  wheels  and  pistons,  and  1  was 
running  the  machine  for  all  it  was  worth.  But  suddenly  the 
mechanism  became  alive.  The  pistons  became  the  hands,  and 
the  fly-wheels  the  heart  of  God,  and  religion  was  running  me 
instead  of  my  running  religion.  "Ye  must  be  born  again."^ 
We  are  familiar  with  that.  But  all  our  organizations  and  re- 
ligious phrases  must  be  born  again  also.  We  need  regenera- 
tion all  round. 

1  know  1  am  like  the  boar  out  of  the  wood  wasting  the 
Quaker  vineyard,  but  it  is-  because  the  goodly  vine  hath 
stretched  out  beyond  the  boundary  wall  and  become  enticing. 
"  She  sent  out  her  boughs  unto  the  sea  and  her  branches  unto 
the  river."  But  having  trampled  so  many  plants  and  spoiled 
so  many  grapes  I  am  loath  to  leave  without  expressing  a  tarry- 
ing and  even  a  growing  surprise.  Why  don't  you  evangelize 
the  democracy?  Your  pioneers  were  almost  all  open-air 
preachers.  The  village  greens  were  their  pulpits  and  the  early 
Friends  were  not  always  silent  in  the  steeple-houses.  Your 
first  phase  was  that  of  aggressive  evangelism.  "About  this 
time  did  the  Lord  move  upon  the  spirits  of  many  in  the  north 
to  travel  southward  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel,"  and  there 
came  to  London  Francis  Howgill  and  Edward  Burrough  "  bold 
in  his  Master's  quarrel  yet  open  and  free  to  every  thirsty 
lamb."  They  held  silent  meetings,  it  is  true,  but  they  did 
not  confine  themselves  to  Bishopsgate  and  St.  Martins  Lane 
or  their  equivalent  ,  but  they  paid  disturbing  visitsto  Blooms- 
bury  Chapel,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the  City  Temple;  they 
"threshed  the  multitudes"  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth  and  ad- 
dressed the  wrestling  apprentices  on  Moorfields.  You  may 
say  that  the  modern  equivalent  of  the  Bull  and  Mouth  is  the 
Adult  Schools.  They  have  rendered  excellent  service,  but 
imagine  an  Adult  School  in  the  hands  of  George  Fox.  He  would 
turn  all  the  thirty  thousand  scholars  into  Audlands  and  Camms 
and  capture  the  English  democracy.  One's  surprise  at  the 
decline  of  aggressive  evangelism  is  heightened  by  an  examina- 
tion of  your  method  of  appeal.  In  lecturing  to  a  number  of 
theological  students  some  time  ago  1  had  to  compare  the 
different  evangelical  appeals,  and  1  found  the  strongest  to  be 
that  of  the  Inner  Light.  "Some  influence  is  making  you  dis- 
satisfied with  your  life,  and  that  is  God."  Missionaries  of 
your  Society  have  told  me  that  such  an  appeal  finds,  in  the 
words  of  John  Dorland,  "a  ready  thoroughfare  to  the  hearts  of 
heathen  listeners."  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  pioneer  preachers 
at  Bristol  wrote  "  Every  time  we  shoot  we  hit,  for  our  bow 
abideth  in  strength  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  with  us." 

The  Conference  meets  at  one  of  the  most  critical  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Things  are  bad  but  not  worse 
than  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Quakerism.  It  was 
a  period  of  civil  war.  There  was  Sunday  cricket  in  the  Anglican 
graveyards  and  in  the  Puritan  pulpits,  for  that  is  what  religious 
controversy  really  amounts  to.  But  a  weaver's  boy  from  a 
remote  village  in  Leicestershire  changed  everything.  Christ 
Jesus  spoke  to  his  condition  and  he  spoke  to  the  condition  of 
England.  1  was  at  Drayton-in-the-clay  not  long  ago.  That 
one  lonely  lad  should  grow  in  that  sequestered  spot,  indepen- 
dent of  church  and  religious  organization,  to  give  England  a 
new  sense  of  the  Divine  Presence  is  surely  the  Lord's  doing 
and  wonderful  in  our  eyes.  Drayton  can  repeat  itself  in  Devon- 
shire House  this  year.  You  are  not  as  numerous  as  some 
other  churches.  You  are  better  at  saints  than  at  statistics, 
"  But  nothing  is  too  hard  for  Thee,"  and  if  you  stand  up  again 
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in  the  strengthening  power  of  the  Eternal  God  you  can  once 
more  rediscover  the  immanence  and  the  actuality  of  the  spirit 
of  goodness  and  love  to  a  bewildered  world.  Pardon  the  in- 
trusion of  an  outsider — it  springs  from  a  wistful  expectancy, 
and  forgive  the  criticism  of  one  who  ought  to  reserve  his 
scalpel  for  his  own  community — it  springs  out  of  a  great  in- 
debtedness and  an  unfaltering  love. 

Thomas  Phillips. 


A  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  "HOLY  EXPERIMENT." 


ALFRED    LOWRY. 


The  town  of  PfuUingen,  in  southern  Wurttemberg,  lies  in  a 
wholly  delightful  region,  on. the  way  from  Stuttgart  to  the 
old  university  city  of  Tiibingen.  Here  it  was  my  privilege 
this  Spring  to  spend  about  ten  days,  and  here  1  was  able  to 
study,  on  the  ground,  a  venture  along  lines  of  applied  Chris- 
tianity in  business,  which,  simple  and  unpretentious  though 
it  be,  may  prove  not  without  significance  to  that  increasing 
number  whose  serious  concern  it  now  is  to  study  and  sift  and 
test  all  conceivable  ways  and  means  for  the  "Christianizing 
of  our  social  order."  (That  this  very  phrase  has  become  so 
trite  in  a  few  years'  time  is  proof  enough  of  the  widespread 
interest  in  the  whole  subject!)  In  the  hope  that  this  may  be 
the  case,  1  am  venturing  to  reproduce  some  notes  which  1 
jotted  down  during  the  course  of  my  visit,  giving  in  many  in- 
stances almost  the  exact  words  of  the  "senior  partner"  in 
the  "  Ein — und  Verkaufsstelle  der  Freunde." 

To  begin  at  the  beginning:  in  the  Autumn  of  1918,  after  an 
internment  of  three-and-one-half  years  at  Knockaloe,  on  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  of  some  eight  months  in  Holland,  Otto  Rapp 
and  George  Hess  were  repatriated.  During  this  period  of 
internment  they  had  come  into  contact  with  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  with  Friends'  writings,  and  had  accepted  as  the 
Truth  those  principles  for  which  the  Quakers  stand.  It  was 
during  the  time  they  spent  in  Holland  that  it  was  first  possible 
for  them  to  practice  in  freedom  these  principles  and  to  show 
that  what  had  been  grasped  in  theory  behind  the  barbed  wire 
held  in  practical  life  as  well.  Upon  their  return  to  their  homes, 
one  in  southern  Bavaria  and  the  other  in  PfuUingen,  they  felt 
keenly  their  complete  isolation,  for  at  that  time  the  war  ideas 
were  still  firmly  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  the  German  people. 
They  became  sadder  and  sadder  as  they  saw  how  the  people 
were  being  led  astray,  and  the  way  the  profiteers  were  every- 
where getting  the  upper  hand.  But  how  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion they  did  not  know;  it  was  like  a  great  mountain  rising 
up  before  them.  To  start  in  business  for  themselves  seemed 
impossible,  for  although  one  in  Angola  and  the  other  on  the 
Gold  Coast  had  had  considerable  business  experience,  they  had 
only  two  thousand  marks  remaining  to  them  after  their  im- 
prisonment. 

But  in  time  their  concern  for  the  Truth  became  stronger 
and  stronger,  as  they  realized  with  increasing  clearness  the 
seriousness  of  the  economic  situation.  They  were  confident 
that  there  must  be  some  way  out — what,  they  did  not  yet 
know.  They  finally  resolved  to  meet  in  Ulm  (about  half-way 
between  their  respective  homes)  and,  as  Otto  Rapp  put  it, 
"wait  in  silence  for  guidance,  believing  that  the  Lord  Himself 
would  reveal  what  they  were  to  do." 

It  became  clear  to  them  that  they  were  called  upon  to 
testify  for  their  God  in  business  life,  despite  the  many  dif- 
ficulties which  surrounded  them.  "  But  we  had  had  experiences 
enough  to  trust  the  Lord  to  remove  all  difficulties."  Each  of 
them  returned  to  his  home  to  prepare  for  a  business  trip,  which 
was  to  be  undertaken  a  few  days  later  with  the  two  thousand 
marks  that  they  possessed.  They  went  from  one  town  to  the 
next,  studying  conditions,  visiting  shops,  asking  about  prices. 
What  seemed  worth  while  and  cheap,  they  bought,  to  sell  it 
again  later,  perhaps  in  the  next  town.  "At  this  time  we  were 
in  close  communion  with  the  Lord,  for  we  undertook  nothing 
without  asking  His  guidance,  relying  solely  on  His  help.  We 
met  every  day  to  wait  upon  God  and  went  our  way  with  joy- 
ful hearts,  for  we  never  lacked  anything.      During  this  time 


we  had  to  learn  what  it  means  to  carry  over  into  active  business 
life  the  principles  of  Christ,  and  to  keep  firmly  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  our  Yea  should  be  Yea,  and  our  Nay,  Nay." 

As  they  thus  bought  and  sold,  people  would  often  ask  whence 
they  had  come  and  whither  they  were  going,  and  when  they 
had  found  out  that  the  two  Friends  were  not  representing  any 
firm,  but  were  traveling  for  themselves,  they  called  them 
"  profiteers!"  This  gave  an  opening  for  making  clear  the  prin- 
ciples which  were  behind  such  an  unusual  journey.  After 
several  weeks  spent  traveling  about  in  this  way,  they  returned 
to  Ulm,  their  starting-point,  with  the  thought  of  resting  for 
a  few  days  at  home.  They  had  with  them  a  case  of  towels, 
and  as  one  of  them  knew  a  large  hotel-proprietor  in  the  city, 
they  went  to  him  to  sell  their  towels.  After  having  disposed 
of  the  lot,  they  were  invited  by  the  proprietor  to  his  home 
outside  the  city.  Here,  Otto  Rapp  said,  "  1  announced  the 
Truth  to  him  and  his  wife,  and  they  acknowledged  our  business 
principles  to  be  correct." 

This  same  man  gave  them  an  order  for  bed-linen,  to  the 
amount  of  5,000  marks.  When  they  had  bought  it,  they 
wired  him,  as  they  had  only  2,000  marks  at  their  disposal, 
and  he  sent  them  the  money.  When  the  linen  had  been  de- 
livered to  his  satisfaction.  Otto  Rapp  called  again  to  see  him 
and  was  given  another  order  for  5,000  marks'  worth.  The  wife 
"asked  further  questions  regarding  the  Truth,"  and  finally 
enquired  how  much  money  they  had  at  their  disposal.  When 
told  that  their  capital  amounted  to  only  a  couple  of  thousand 
marks,  the  hotel-proprietor  exclaimed  that  that  was  not 
enough  to  do  business  with,  and  wrote  them  out  a  check  at 
once  for  the  5,000  marks.  With  this  they  were  to  do  business, 
and  when  they  had  bought  the  linen  he  would  pay  for  that 
extra.  "  1  rejoiced  in  heart  at  this,  that  the  man  was  willing 
to  give  me  a  check  for  such  a  sum  without  any  receipt  or  note, 
and  praised  the  Lord  in  my  heart,  who  had  thus  led  us." 

They  now  had  7,000  marks  at  their  disposal  and  it  was  their 
desire  to  find  a  shop  they  could  rent.  Finally  a  suitable  place 
was  found  in  PfuUingen,  a  shop  that  had  been  closed  during 
the  war.  They  were  not  free  to  use  their  own  names  in  choos- 
ing one  for  their  establishment,  for  "we  did  this  business  not 
in  our  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  Him  who  was  calling  us 
to  His  testimony."  They  decided  therefore  to  call  the  business 
simply  "Die  Ein— und  Verkaufsstelle  der  Freunde  in  Pful- 
lingen,"  and  in  the  Autumn  of  1919  it  was  established  as  a 
limited  company,  capitalized  at  20,000  marks,  of  which  7,000 
marks  were  paid  in. 

"  We  announced  that  the  purposes  of  the  undertaking  were 
the  combating  of  the  'profiteers'  and  bad  business-dealings, 
and  the  living  out  of  pure  Christianity,  by  not  demanding 
more  in  the  way  of  profits  than  was  actually  necessary  for  a 
very  simple  life."  Thus  the  business  began,  of  buying  and 
selling  goods,  and  trying  to  make  clear  their  principles  to  all 
those  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  The  people  were 
pleased,  of  course,  since  they  got  things  more  cheaply  than  in 
the  other  shops,  though  the  choice  was  small,  owing  to  the 
limited  capital. 

Shortly  after  this  one  of  the  partners  called  upon  a  lady  in 
Stuttgart,  who  was  much  interested  in  learning  of  the  new 
venture,  and  of  the  little  that  she  possessed  she  put  2,000 
marks  at  their  disposal.  Another  person  in  Stuttgart  invested 
5,000  marks,  and  her  brother  a  like  amount,  and  one  day  "as 

I  was  in  Tubingen,  1  met  Frau  Prof,  von  F ,  who 

wrote  me  later  that  the  Lord  had  led  her  to  offer  us  10,000 
marks." 

Thanks  to  these  additions  to  their  capital  the  business 
naturally  increased,  and  it  became  possible  to  offer  a  wider 
choice  of  wares,  though  continuing  to  deal  only  in  really  useful 
articles,  which  were  always  at  least  a  mark  or  two  cheaper  than 
in  the  other  shops.  Upon  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Berlin 
in  the  early  Spring,  Otto  Rapp  called  at  the  offices  of  the 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee  (in  charge  of  the  feed- 
ing of  under-nourished  German  children).  When  they  came 
to  speak  about  the  business  it  met  with  hearty  approval,  and 
three  of  the  Americans  subscribed  among  them  20,000  marks. 
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(Investors  receive  five  per  cent,  on  their  money,  and  have  the 
privilege  of  buying  from  the  shop  at  cost  price.) 

"We  needed  this  money  badly,"  said  Otto  Rapp,  "for 
everything  had  gone  up  in  price,  and  our  cash  had  consequently 
diminished,  as  our  business  principle  is  to  ask  no  more  for  bur 
goods  than  we  actually  require  for  maintaining  the  business. 
We  buy  merchandise,  calculate  the  necessary  profit,  and  sell 
it  for  this  pre-determined  price,  regardless  of  the  fact  that, 
meanwhile,  the  cost  to  us  of  new  merchandise  sometimes  ex- 
ceeds this  selling-price.  Apparently  this  is  a  strange,  and  one 
might  almost  think  fatal,  method,  to  sell  more  cheaply  than 
one  can  buy  again.  But  the  results  have  shown  that  the 
business  was  founded  on  right  lines,  for  with  our  present  capital 
of  50,000  marks,  we  are  doing  business  at  the  rate  of  360,000 
marks  annually.  Such  a  turnover  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible for  an  ordinary  business  established  only  six  months 
before.  The  principle  which  we  follow  contains  in  itself  the 
best  assurance  against  loss  by  a  falling  market,  for  the  very 
fact  that  we  have  such  a  large  turnover  and  sell  so  quickly  the 
newly-arrived  merchandise,  means  that  we  are  scarcely  ever 
affected  by  a  drop  in  the  market,  and  at  the  same  time  offers 
the  great  advantage  of  enabling  us  to  apply  all  the  sooner 
the  new  low  prices. 

"  For  higher  prices  more  capital  is  of  course  needed,  or  we 
should  be  obliged  to  go  out  of  business,  but  at  present  voluntary 
offers  are  being  frequently  received  from  those  who  would 
like  to  invest  in  our  enterprise  or  to  help  establish  such  shops 
elsewhere.  The  more  shops  of  this  character  are  established, 
in  various  towns  and  cities,  the  better  this  principle  will  work, 
for  it  will  then  be  possible  to  buy  in  still  larger  quantities  and 
to  sell  with  still  greater  advantage  to  the  consumer.  This 
will  come  in  time.  Already  such  a  shop  is  being  planned  in 
the  city  of  Tubingen,  where  in  spite  of  its  ultra-conservative 
society,  there  seems  to  be  an  especial  appreciation  of  our 
idea,  and  where  we  number  several  of  our  best  customers. 

"The  best  proof  that  our  business  principle  is  a  sound  one 
lies  in  the  fact  that  many  people,  upon  recommendation,  come 
to  buy  of  us  and  in  turn  recommend  the  shop  to  others.  So 
far  we  have  not  advertised  our  business  at  all,  not  even  at  the 
outset.    Our  best ' ads'  were  our  lower  prices ! 

"The  business  received  a  fresh  impetus  when  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Contmittee  placed  |5,ooo  at  our  disposal,  for 
buying  food-stuffs  in  America.  We  are  hoping  in  this  way  to 
extend  our  service  along  broader  lines  and  to  offer  our  cus- 
tomers even  greater  advantages,  by  increasing  still  further 
our  turnover,  with  our  overhead  expenses  remaining  nearly 
fixed.  In  fact,  we  shall  probably  be  forced. to  reduce  even 
further  the  percentage  of  profit,  as  we  are  earning  too  much. 
Along  with  the  evident  material  advantages  which  the  business 
offers  must  be  reckoned  some  rather  less  obvious  but  far- 
reaching  benefits:  the  lowering  of  prices  in  other  shops,  and 
the  effort  to  serve  all  classes  alike,  which  is  in  the'  direction 
of  true  democracy.  And,  naturally,  there  come  to  the  shop 
many  who  are  not  only  in  material  need,  but  likewise  in  spirit- 
ual want." 

Berlin. 

A  RELIGIOUS  FAITH  FOR  A  DEMOCRATIC  AGE. 

Report  of  an  Address  by  Henry  Shane  Coffin  to  students  of  the 
Summer  Session  of  Columbia  University,  ig2o. 

"We  often  speak  of  our  age  as  an  age  of  democracy,"  said 
Dr.  Coffin,  "and  we  have  just  been  engaged  in  a  war  for  the 
vindication  of  democratic  principles.  We  are  trying  to  extend 
democracy  to  the  sphere  of  commerce  and  industry.  Have  we 
ever  thought  what  large  demands  democracy  makes  on  faith? 
It  demands  faith  in  the  capacities  of  ordinary  men  and  women; 
faith  in  the  power  of  spiritual  ideals  of  freedom,  justice,  and 
brotherhood;  faith  in  the  universe  as  friendly  to  a  brotherly 
social  order. 

"Faith  in  ordinary  men  is  a  form  of  democracy  that  many 
persons  lack.  It  is  so  easy  to  run  down  human  nature.  We 
find  people  lazy,  ignorant,  selfish,  untrustworthy.     But  it  is 


far  more  perilous  to  trust  people  too  little  than  too  much. 
Our  ideals  have  been  disparaged  since  the  armistice.  We  have 
been  in  a  general  cynical  mood.  Yet  we  still  believe  in  a  God 
who  fits  these  three  needs  exactly,  the  God  who  was  incarnate 
in  a  carpenter  of  Nazareth,  the  Father  who  makes  all  things 
work  together  in  harmonious  alliance  with  the  ideals  of  the 
Nazarene.  We  can  point  to  the  fact  that  one  man,  bone  of 
our  bone,  contained  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.  We 
want  every  man  with  capacity  for  sonship  to  partake  of  His 
personality. 

"We  believe  in  the  power  of  spiritual  ideals  because  these 
ideals  are  the  out-breathing  of  the  Most  High,  'tangled  with 
all  things,  twin-made  with  all.'  We  follow  no  will-o'-the-wisp. 
With  Froude,  Carlyle,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  all  the  prophets, 
we  know  that  in  the  long  run  it  is  well  with  the  good. 

"We  believe  in  the  universe,  though  nature  in  every  age 
has  been  a  cross  as  well  as  a  help  to  faith.  We  look  back  of 
the  universe,  friendly,  hostile,  or  indifferent,  and  with  the 
aid  of  Christ  we  lay  hold  on  One  behind  it,  though  we  see  not 
yet  all  things  subdued  to  Him.  We  have  seen  the  desert 
transformed  to  a  garden,  Panama  made  salubrious.  Faith, 
so  far  as  we  use  it,  works.  We  reach  up  in  confidence  that 
there  really  is  conscience  standing  for  justice,  a  heart  sym- 
pathetic with  love.  This  faith  we  need  for  our  democratic 
day.  Not  history  so  much  as  our  own  religious  experience 
teaches  us  that  over  all,  through  all,  in  all,  is  the  Christian  God. 

"Addressing  ourselves  to  the  work  of  to-day,  it  makes  a 
difference  whether  we  believe  in  God.  Facing  Titanic  social 
tasks,  remembering  these  things  too  good  not  to  come  true, 
how  we  are  nerved,  steadied,  sent  forth  conquering  and  to 
conquer!     ' Deus  Vult.' 

"All  power  in  heaven  and  earth  is  behind  human  effort. 
Because  these  ideals  are  in  God's  heart,  because  He  has  com- 
mitted Himself  to  them.  He  will  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged 
till  He  hath  set  justice  in  the  earth.  The  isles  shall  wait  for 
His  law.    Our  sufficiency  is  in  God." 


THE  CONTRASTS  IN  PSALM  107. 

The  lover  of  literature  to  whom  the  music  of  words  is  ir- 
resistible, has  ever  found  Psalm  107  beautiful  in  an  artistic 
sense.  To  the  Christian,  its  appeal  is  infinitely  higher  and 
more  intimate.  A  study  of  the  striking  contrasts  contained  in 
this  Psalm  have  a  peculiar  and  significant  interest. 

The  Redeemed: — 

Wandered  (v.  4).     .     .     .     Led  forth  (v.  7"). 

Found  no  city  to  dwell  in  (v.  4).  .  .  .  A  city  of  habita- 
tion (v.  7). 

Hungry  and  thirsty    .     .     .    Satisfieth  and  filleth  (v.  9). 

Sit  in  darkness  (v.  10).  .  .  .  Brought  oul:  of  darkness 
(v.   14). 

Bound  in  affliction  and  iron  (v.    10) Brake 

their  bands  in  sunder  (v.  14). 

Draw  near  to  death  (v.  18).  .  .  .  Saveth  out  of  dis- 
tresses (v.  19). 

Go  down  to  the  sea'  (v.  23).  .  .  .  Bringeth  to  desired 
haven  (v.  30). 

Commandeth  and  raiseth  stormy  wind  (v.  25).  .  .  . 
Maketh  the  storm  a  calm  (v.  29). 

—Selected  by  L.  CIV.     . 


The  best  of  our  older  boys  and  young  men  are  earnestly 
seeking  to  understand  the  social  problems  in  the  solution  of 
which  they  will  be  called  upon  ere  long  to  take  a  part.  The 
challenge  of  new  forces  and  new  conditions  finds  a  ready  re- 
sponse from  them.  1  see  on  all  hands  the  decay  of  youthful 
cynicism,  and  the  growth  of  high  ideals;  the  passing  of  the 
public  school  exclusiveness,  and  the  rise  of  a  new  feeling  of 
brotherhood;  the  dying  of  selfish  individualism,  and  a  glad 
recognition  of  social  and  civic  responsibility;  the  failure  of 
appeals  to  ease  and  self-seeking,  and  a  willing  response  to  the 
call  to  endure  hardship  in  the  service  of  others."— Sir  John 
McClure. 
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UNITY  FROM  SEVERAL  ANGLES. 

For  some  years  past,  but  especially  during  the  past  two 
years,  the  rehgious  world  has  devoted  much  time  and  energy 
to  movements  for  unity.  The  culmination  of  these  efforts 
was  in  the  Inter-Church  World  drive  of  about  thirty  denomina- 
tions for  a  great  sum  of  money  and  for  a  program  of  co-opera- 
tion in  education  and  evangelization.  The  public  press  has 
recently  announced  the  collapse  of  this  movement.  The  official 
announcements  are  not  of  collapse,  but  of  a  modified  program. 
The  movement  did  not  attain  its  end  in  cash,  but  it  has  done 
some  notable  things.  The  two  printed  volumes  of  world 
Surveys  are  of  monumental  character.  They  are  almost 
enough  to  have  justified  the  great  expenditure  o£  consecrated 
effort.  An  incidental  outcome  of  the  movement  has  been  a 
general  discussion  of  unity,  even  by  the  secular  press.  A 
great  deal  of  fundamental  truth  has  been  brought  to  the  fore, 
and  only  the  very  apathetic  could  have  failed  to  have  some  of 
their  ideas  clarified.  Although  very  cautiously,  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  has  laid  official  hands  on  the  determined  effort 
for  Organic  Union.  The  Yearly  Meeting  position  is  actually 
that  of  studying  the  subject.  Does  this  not  put  the  whole 
membership  under  obligation  to  receptivity  toward  it?  With 
that  thought  in  mind  the  following  abstract  of  some  collected 
articles  is  presented  to  the  readers  of  The  FriEND. 

Clear  ideas  of  Church  unity  demand  first  of  all  clear  ideas 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  Church.  An  apologist  for  the  position 
of  Episcopalians  for  declining  "official"  participation  in  the 
efforts  for  unity,  revives  some  notes  of  a  lecture  by  the  late 
Bishop  Phillips  Brooks  in  which  he  gave  two  distinct  meanings 
of  Church.     We  quote  the  definitions  in  full: — 

"One  conception  makes  the  church  the  downcoming  of 
God  from  His  heaven  to  men  on  the  earth  through  his  chosen, 
set  apart,  ordained  and  consecrated  representatives,  who  are 
among  men  as  His  manifestors,  with  His  imparted  authority 
in  all  ceremonial,  doctrinal  and  spiritual  matters.  These  men, 
so  set  apart  and  consecrated,  are  the  embassadors  of  God; 
they  stand  as  the  visible  manifestation  and  authority  of  the 
invisible  God. 

"  Under  this  conception  they,  the  ordained,  are  the  church, 
much  as  an  embassador  sent  by  a  foreign  state  stands  for  and 
represents  the  kingdom  by  which  he  is  sent,  and  by  which  he 
becomes,  ex-officio,  distinct  from  his  fellow-countrymen  in  the 
land  to  which  he  goes,  and  from  the  people  of  the  country  to 
which  he  is  accredited. 

"Such  a  conception  separates  the  ordained  clergy,  that  is 
the  church,  from  the  people.  It  makes  the  ordained  clergy 
the  church,  as  an  accredited  embassador  stands  as  the  sov- 
ereignty of  his  nation  to  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited. 
In  both  person  and  delegated  power,  both  in  fact  and  degree, 
such  embassador  holds  a  place  wholly  distinct  from  the  level 
of  common  citizenship  both  of  his  own  nation  and  of  those 
making  up  the  people  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent. 

"Such  a  conception  tends  to  ecclesiasticism,  to  hierarchy, 
to  a  magnification  of  the  church  as  an  end,  to  an  insidious 
species  of  subtle  idolatry.     .     .     . 

"The  other  conception  of  the  nature  and  office  of  the  church 
is  that  of  God  in  humanity  lifting  all  men  to  Himself,  of  Christ 
manifest  in  the  living  of  men,  in  the  quickening  and  uhiting 
power  of  a  common  and  impelling  inspiration,  aspiration  and 
consecration,  leading  kindred  souls  to  gather  and  group  them- 
selves in  the  fellowship  of  their  faith  and  life  and  work.  Under 
this  conception  of  the  church,  wherever  men  assemble  and 
unite  through  the  indwelling  spirit  of  Christ,  for  the  service 
of  Christ,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Christ  as  to  the 
ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper — there  is  the 
church  of  Christ.  As  expressed  by  the  tenets  of  the  Episcopal 
church  the  church  is  a  company  of  believers  in  which  the 
ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  sacraments  are  duly  administer- 
ed. The  ordinances  must  be  duly  administered.  One  must 
be  appointed  and  consecrated  to  that  office.  That  selection, 
setting  apart,  consecration  may  be  by  such  as  have  been  pre- 
viously consecrated  to  such  ministry  in  any  accepted,  orderly 
way,  or  by  those  who  make  up  the  fellowship  of  any  company 


of  believers.  It  is  only  necessary  that  in  some  open,  orderly 
way  which  shall  be  appropriate  such  a  one  shall  be  set  apart 
as  the  shepherd  of  the  fold. 

"Any  spiritually  worthy  man  out  of  any  congregation  may 
be  inducted  into  this  special  and  sacred  service  by  a  consecrat- 
ing act  of  those  making  up  such  congregation.  Such  was  the 
kind  of  fellowship  and  communion  and  ministry  and  church 
which  Christ  left  on  the  earth,  and  from  which  as  branches 
have  sprung  all  the  orders  and  organizations  found  in  Christen- 
dom since  that  day." 

A  convinced  Friend  might  readily  accept  this  second  defini- 
tion with  the  amendment  that  the  administration  of  the 
ordinances  is  the  blessed  office  of  our  great  High.Priest  through 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  intervention  of  a  human  priesthood  in 
these  sacred  matters  seems  to  us,  at  least  to  invade  the  Divine 
function  of  the  Paraclete.  With  this  amendment,  the  distinc- 
tion drawn  by  Bishop  Brooks  is  quite  necessary  to  have  in 
mind,  if  we  are  to  follow  intelligently  the  discussions  of  Church 
unity.  They  involve  the  distinctions  between  high  and 
low  church,  but  it  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  high  and  low 
Church  tendencies  exist  in  all  denominations,  not  excepting 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Commenting  upon  these  distinctions, 
the  religious  editor  of  the  Springfield  Republican  says: — 

"'Let  us  pray  and  labor  for  the  unity  of  all  believers,  but 
for  a  unity  with  diversity  rather  than  unity  through  uniform- 
ity.' One  of  the  joys  of  heaven  will  be  in  the  many  mansions, 
and  in  the  absence  of  one  great  institutional  mansion.  Any 
organic  union  which  would  aim  to  bring  all  to  one  and  the  same 
standard  of  order,  form  of  faith,  mode  of  worship  or  service, 
or  line  of  Christian  propaganda  and  effort,  is  both  superficial 
and  artificial.  The  only  enduring  bond  of  strength  and  peace 
is  that  of  unity  of  spirit. 

"So  long  as  there  are  diversities  of  nature,  tastes,  habits, 
preferences,  activities — the  very  charm  and  picturesqueness  of 
humanity,  which  may  God  preserve  and  foster — so  long  will 
there  be  a  normal  and  healthful  need  of  corresponding  variety 
in  the  expression  of  religious  life  on  the  part  of  the  children 
of  the  Father  and  the  brethren  of  Christ.  The  evil  of  divisions 
is  not  in  their  number,  or  name,  or  orders,  or  methods,  all  of 
which  may  be  of  Christ  even  as  are  the  wide  ranges  of  growth 
brought  forth  by  him  out  of  his  earth.  The  evil  that  is  deep 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  in  whose  meshes  they  are  entangled  and 
ensnared  and  bound  as  in  twisted  tangles  is  that  of  sin,  from 
which  no  church  name  or  form  or  order  can  redeem  them. 
The  accursed  evil  is  in  the  devil-born  sins  of  pride,  conceit, 
religious  complacency,  boastings,  unheavenly  rivalry,  faith- 
destroying  ambitions,  Iove-destro3'ing  and  hate-begetting 
jealousies.  They  are  without  spiritual  discernment  who  im- 
agine that  an  organic  outward  union  can  uproot  and  destroy 
such  evils  deeply  twisted  into  unredeemed  human  nature. 
The  most  bitter  of  strifes,  the  most  piercing  of  tongues  are 
between  those  of  nearest  kin.  Consanguinity  affords  no  safety 
against  the  poisoned  darts  of  evil.  The  more  intimate  the  con- 
tact of  articulated  surfaces,  the  more  painful  and  destructive 
the  presence  of  frictional  grit  which  comes  between  them." 

Seeing  how  definitely  Episcopalians  are  involved  in  sacer- 
dotalism, it  was  probably  not  a  surprise  that  they  did  not  take 
official  part  in  efforts  for  organic  union.  The  failure  of  Baptists 
to  co-operate  was  not  so  clear.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Northern  Baptist  Convention  defined  their  position,  and  made 
a  further  clear  contribution  as  to  certain  important  matters 
not  in  the  domain  of  desirable  unity.  Their  explanations  should 
be  of  helpful  interest  to  Friends: — 

"The  Baptist  denomination  is  a  collection  of  independent 
democratic  churches.  Not  one  of  these  churhces  recognizes 
any  ecclesiastical  authority  superior  to  itself.  They  are 
grouped  in  associations.  State  conventions  and  a  national 
convention,  but  none  of  these  groups  has  any  control  over  a 
local  church,  beyond  that  which  lies  in  common  faith,  practice 
and  service.  The  denomination,  in  so  far  as  it  has  unity,  is 
a  federation  of  independent  democracies.  In  the  nature  of 
the  case,  therefore,  anything  like  organic  church  union  of 
Baptist  churches  with  other  denominations  is  impossible.    By 
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the  very  nature  of  our  organization  we  are  stopped  from  seek- 
ing organic  union  with  other  denominations." 

"This  situation,"  the  resolution  continued,  "does  not  arise 
from  any  desire  on  our  part  as  Baptists  to  withhold  ourselves 
from  fellowship  with  other  Christian  bodies  in  the  pursuance 
of  Christian  work.  Nor  does  it  arise  from  any  desire  to  impose 
upon  them  our  own  convictions.  We  grant  to  others  all  rights 
that  we  claim  for  ourselves.  But  the  liberty  of  conscience  and 
the  independence  of  the  churches  which  characterize  our  posi- 
tion are  involved  in  our  fundamental  conception  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  church  and  of  its  relation  to  the  religious  life." 

Turning  from  the  denominational  attitude  to  unity  to  the 
personal  view  two  quotations  may  be  stimulating  and  clarify- 
ing.    The  first  is  from  an  eminent  English  churchman: — 

Bishop  Gore  writes  in  the  Oxford  Diocesan  Magazine:  "Now 
I  am  persuaded  that  we  shall  make  no  way  toward  religious 
unity  unless  we  accept  the  fact  that  we  ought  to  be  united  in 
one  visible  body  and  that  we  are  in  fact  divided  in  this  world: 
that  the  question  is,  Are  our  divisions  due,  or  how  far  are  they 
due,  to  things  in  our  judgment  essential  or  to  things  relatively 
indifferent?  That  is,  each  corporate  fragment  of  Christendom 
must  ask  itself,  what  is  the  essential  Gospel,  whether  of  idea 
or  fact  or  sacramental  rite,  which  every  official  messenger  of 
the  Church  must  be  prepared  to  proclaim  and  which  the 
Church  corporately  must  regard  it  as  its  religious  duty  to 
maintain  at  all  costs.  Then  we  shall  know  how  we  stand. 
At  present  it  seems  to  me  that  this  necessary  consideration  is 
the  last  thing  we  are  entertaining.  And  the  interchange  of 
pulpits  in  England  as  in  America,  would  hinder  this  necessary 
act  of  corporate  thought  and  decision  by  promoting  a  flow  of 
amiable  language  and  vague  aspiration  which  would  obscure 
the  real  question  at  issue  and  would  lead  to  nothing;  while 
meanwhile  those  who  believe  in  an  essential  and  authoritative 
Gospel,  which  every  preacher  in  the  name  of  the  Church  is 
bound  to  proclaim,  would  be  driven  back  in  defence  of  their 
principles  into  a  voluntary  organization  for  defence  which 
might  easily  become  a  fresh  schism." 

Bishop  McDowell  of  the  Methodist  church,  has  had  large 
experience  in  the  effort  to  unite  two  branches  of  his  denomina- 
tion. With  the  title  "Obstacles  to  Unity  Which  Can  Be 
Overcome,"  he  is  reported  at  some  length  as  follows: — 

"The  first  obstacle,"  said  Bishop  McDowell,  "is  due  to  a 
lack  of  definition  as  to  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  this 
magic,  heart-Warming  word.  People  hold  membership  in 
different  forms  of  church  life.  Unity  is  an  idea  that  has  not 
.yet  taken  organic  form.  You  can't  point  to  the  thing  and  say, 
'That  is  it.'  For  example,  what  would  be  the  particular  out- 
come in  forms  of  organized  church  life  in  any  town  of  5000 
persons  under  the  perfect  sway  of  unity?  What  would  be  the 
forms  of  Christian  belief  and  worship  in  such  a  town,  and  the 
practical  programme  of  its  united  church?  Each  of  us  is  con- 
scious usually  of  the  difficulties  in  his  own  particular  organiza- 
tion. For  three  years,  with  forty-nine  other  men,  I  have 
worked  at  the  problem  of  making  a  form  of  union  between  the 
Methodist  Church  South  and  the  Methodist  Church.  With 
eager  desire  to  unite  these  kindred  bodies  of  common  origin, 
similar  government,  and  the  same  articles  of  religion,  in  the 
fi'nal  results  we  are  not  as  zealous  for  the  definitions  we  have 
had  to  make  as  for  the  end  we  seek  to  reach.  It  is  necessary 
to  arrive  at  a  definition  of  unity  that  will  commend  it  to  a 
great  variety  of  people. 

"  Ecclesiastical  inertia  is  another  obstacle.  We  don't  like 
to  disturb  ourselves  by  breaking  up  the  familiar  existing  order. 
The  literature  of  the  day  is  full  of  gibes  at  the  vanities  of 
Christianity  among  which  the  poor  heathen  must  choose.  But 
the  fate  of  Christianity  lies  in  the  churches  of  to-day;  and  we 
ought  to  have  a  better  way  of  overcoming  their  inertia  and 
complacency  than  by  criticisms  that  make  people  think  meanly 
of  the  only  bodies  organized  to  represent  Christianity. 

"A  third  obstacle  is  a  subconscious  doubt  as  to  the  advan- 
tage of  one  great  ecclesiastical  union.  We  are  not  quite  sure 
that  parties  would  not  arise  within  the  body,  just  as  bad  as 
denominations.   We  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  prayer  of  Jesus, 


who  was  the  least  ecclesiastical  of  persons,  was  for  one  ec- 
clesiastical body.  There  is  a  widespread  feeling  that,  unless 
we  can  come  together  on  the  basis  of  like-mindedness,  we  had 
better  not  come  together  at  all. 

"The  lack  of  a  large  motive  is  another  hindrance  to  unity. 
There  is  a  difference  between  good  motives  and  large  motives. 
Our  motives  for  unity  are  clear,  pure  and  transparent,  but  they 
lack  size.  You  can't  float  a  great  enterprise  like  this  on  a 
small  motive,  however  pure,  any  more  than  you  can  float  a 
navy  on  a  pure  dewdrop.  Christian  unity  will  not  float  on  a 
-desire  to  reduce  expenses  or  to  cut  down  overlapping.  Can  a 
united  church  utter  the  voice  of  Christ  better  than  a  dismem- 
bered church.?  The  answer  is  not  in  doubt.  Can  one  church 
in  its  passion,  spirit,  devotion,  consecration,  be  used  by  Christ 
in  the  world's  movement  better  than  broken  portions?  The 
answer  is  not  in  doubt.    A  small  motive  obstructs  large  results, 

"Then  there  is  the  lack  of  a  satisfactory  plan  or  method, 
a  purely  practical  matter.  There  are  those  who  say  easily, 
'The  way  to  be  one  is  to  be  one.'  But  infinite  patience  and 
ironing  out  of  difficulties  are  involved.  Until  you  find  a  way 
through  these  difficulties  you  have  not  a  satisfactory  method. 
We  gain  nothing  by  regarding  as  trifling  or  unimportant  dif- 
ference of  polity,  creed  and  worship,  different  views  of  the 
ministry  and  the  sacraments.  These  are  convictions  on  which 
the  churches  have  been  built.  They  have  not  been  arrived  at 
lightly  and  cannot  lightly  be  waved  aside.  The  hopeful  thing 
is  that,  in  spite  of  these  differences,  men  meet  with  increasing 
confidences  in  one  another  and  with  desire  for  fellowship  and 
for  a  common  end. 

"The  effort  to  remake  unity  between  the  two  Methodist 
bodies  suggests  the  difficulty  of  reversing  an  historical  process. 
It  is  hard  to  ignore  historical  processes  when  great  bodies  look 
back  over  history  and  see  how  they  came  to  be  and  to  make 
their  mighty  declarations.  Yet  no  past  can  hold  so  serious  a 
spectacle  as  that  of  a  body  whose  origin  lay  in  a  noble  motive 
still  living  on  after  the  life  of  the  motive  has  departed. 

"  1  have  named  a  half-dozen  obstacles  to  church  unity.  In 
my  judgment  they  are  not  obstacles  that  cannot  be  overcome. 
It  is  not  impossible  for  Christ's  churches  to  be  Christ's  Church. 
We  shall  find  the  better  way,  the  better  method,  the  adequate 
motive,  increasingly.  We  shall  put  into  Christ's  hand  the 
body  He  can  use.  The  only  body  that  can  bring  peace  and 
unity  to  the  broken  and  distracted  world  is  that  through 
which  Christ  utters  Himself  in  the  world,  works  by  His  Holy 
Spirit,  proclaims  His  message  and  purpose.  Because  of  His 
passion  for  the  body  He  can  use,  the  subject  is  of  such  im- 
portance. Because  He  is  in  the  church,  the  obstacles,  by  His 
Spirit,  can  be  overcome." 

This  idea  of  the  good  bishop,  that  Christ's  churches  shall 
become  Christ's  Church,  certainly  brings  us  very  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  whole  subject  of  unity.  It  is  not  an  impossible 
aim.  It  was  involved  in  the  Master's  aspiration — "that  they 
all  may  be  one."  Have  we  any  right  to  dismiss  it  as  visionary? 
Shall  we  not  rather  rejoice  that  it  is  under  study  and  discussion 
from  so  many  angles? '  J.  H.  B. 

The  study  of  Jesus'  life  reveals  that,  if  any  man  had  ma- 
terial to  use  for  making  a  world  of  gloom  and  despair,  the 
Master  had.  Hope  and  friends  deserted  him.  His  life  ran 
to  failure.  Yet  He  has  left  an  impress  of  joy  on  the  world. 
No  one  ever  had  such  power  to  help  others  create  a  world  of 
beauty  and  light.  The  Master  had  his  eyes  open  to  the  beauty 
of  nature,  a  great  secret  of  joy.  How  many  references  there 
are  to  its  significance  even  in  our  meagre  accounts  of  His 
sayings!  He  was  quick  to  perceive  the  power  of  His  Father 
in  the  sun,  the  falling  rain,  the  flashing  lightning,  the  wind 
and  clouds,  the  seed  multiplying,  the  grain  dying  to  give  life, 
the  raven  and  the  eagle,  the  mystery  of  the  leaven.  None 
was  so  profound  in  thought,  thinking  His  way  to  conclusions 
that  stand  the  tests  of  the  ages.  But  pre-eminently  He  was 
one  that  could  see.  His  eyes  are  most  wonderful,  next  to  His 
heart.  He  touched  the  eyes  of  others,  moreover,  and  saved 
them  from  a. hopeless  world. — ^Arthur  H-  Bradford. 
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CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


How  TO  Help. — Not  every  child  can  be  beautiful  or  talent- 
ed, but  everyone  can  be  sunny,  and  every  sunny  heart  helps 
the  world. — Jewels. 


How  They  Told  the  Time  in  China.— One  day  when 
Uncle  Jack  came  visiting  he  said  to  the  children,  "What  has 
become  of  your  Chinese  clock?" 

The  children  stared  at  first;  then  they  laughed,  because 
Uncle  Jack  was  fond  of  jokes  and  they  wondered  what  fie  was 
thinking  about. 

"  You  used  to  have  a  Chinese  clock,"  Uncle  Jack  went  on, 
"she  drank  milk  from  a  saucer  and  said  'miaow,  miaow.'" 

"You  mean  our  cat!"  said  the  children. 

"Certainly,"  answered  Uncle  Jack;  "cats  were  always  used 
for  clocks  in  China.  You  can  always  tell  the  time  if  you  own 
a  cat." 

In  came  the  cat,  stepping  high,  as  usual. 

"Now,"  said  Uncle  Jack,  "what  time  is  it  by  the  clock  on 
the  mantel?" 

Straightway  the  clock  struck  twelve  times. 

"  It  must  be  noon  then,  according  to  the  cat,"  Uncle  Jack 
went  on. 

"Qur  cat  doesn't  look  much  like  a  clock,"  said  one  of  the 
children;  "and  1  don't  see  how  the  Chinese  can  use  cats  for 
clocks." 

"Look  at  your  cat's  eyes,"  advised  Uncle  Jack.  "It  is 
noon  now.  At  noon,  the  pupil  of  a  cat's  eyes,  the  world  over, 
will  be  only  an  up-and-down  slit.  Later  in  the  day  the  slit 
will  widen,  until  at  midnight  the  pupils  of  her  eyes  will  be 
as  round  as  saucers.  As  the  daylight  comes  the  pupils  of  her 
eyes  will  have  grown  narrower  and  narrower,  until  just  at 
noon  when  the  light  is  the  brightest  her  pupils  will  look  like 
narrow  slits  again." 

All  the  rest  of  that  day  the  merry  children  asked  the  cat 
to  tell  to  them  the  time,  just  as  if  they  were  little  children  of 
China  in  the  long  ago,  when  cats  were  the  only  clocks. — 
Frances  Margaret  Fox. 


AUSTERITY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  IDEAL. 

We  need  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  austerity  of  Jesus.  He 
offered  men  the  greatest  possessions,  but  he  did  not  cheapen 
them  by  offering  them  on  conditions  too  easy.  Picture  the 
twelve,  chosen  to  undertake  the  hardships  of  apostleship, 
and  Jesus  standing  before  them  offering  them  the  opportunity 
for  endurance.    He  says,  in  flaming  words : 

"Get  you  no  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass  in  your  purses;  no 
wallet  for  your  journey,  neither  two  coats,  nor  shoes,  nor 
staff.  .  .  '.  And  whosoever  shall  not  receive  you,  nor 
hear  your  words,  as  ye  go  forth  out  of  that  house  or  that  city, 
shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet." 

If  one  reads  the  Gospels  through  once,  with  just  this  thought 
in  mind,  to  discover  the  heroic  element,  one  will  be  richly 
rewarded. ,  Every  step  which  Jesus  Christ  took  in  his  journeys 
brought  him  nearer  to  the  road  to  Calvary.  Discipleship  with 
him  did  not,  and  cannot,  take  only  the  path  through  green 
fields  and  beside  quiet  waters. 

By  the  thorn-road,  and  none  other. 

Is  the  mount  of  vision  won; 
Tread  it  without  shrinking,  brother, 

Jesus  trod  it — press  thou  on. 

Be  this  world  the  wiser,  stronger, 

For  thy  life  of  pain  and  peace; 
While  it  needs  thee,  O  no  longer 

Pray  thou  for  thy  quick  i 


Pray  thou,  undisheartened,  rather, 
That  thou  be  a  faithful  son; 

By  the  prayer  of  Jesus — "Father, 
Not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done." 


When  one  has  read  the  Gospels  through  with  that  thought, 
and  found  that  heroic  element  there,  the  poetry  of  the  Christian 
life  will  offer  further  expression  of  the  same  majestic   truth. 

Why  Christian  poetry?  Because  so  many  brave  souls  have 
sung  as  they  climbed  the  steep  road.  They  have  sung  just 
because  of  the  stern  joy  of  the  climbing;  and  they  have  sung 
in  anticipation  of  the  high  goal.  But  the  greatest  source  of 
their  song  has  been  the  comradeship  upon  the  way — walking 
with  the  Unseen.  The  very  hardships  have  driven  them  to  a 
closer  comradeship  with  God.  There  are  songs  that  come  of 
the  easy  path;  but  greater  are  those  that  come  of  the  way  of 
hardship.  Only'out  of  the  experiences  of  one  who  treads  the 
steep  path  come  such  words  as  these: 

Embosomed  deep  in  thy  dear  love. 

Held  in  thy  law,  I  stand; 
Thy  hand  in  all  things  I  behold, 

And  all  things  in  thy  hand; 
Thou  leadest  me  by  unsought  ways. 
And  turn'st  my  mourning  into  praise. 

From  Churchman  Afield. 


WILUAM  B.  HARVEY 


BERNARD  WALTON 


•    American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twdfth  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  ExmilUe  SareUni. 

HOWARD  H.  BRINTON.  PuHlclla.  ELIZABETH  T.  RHOADS.  Womoi'j  Wom. 

Aasociate  Statlatia. 

walter  c.  woodward 

Internationalism  Being  Developed  by  Quaker  Relief. 

Many  interesting  stories  come  to  light  over  the  contribu- 
tion desk  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee.  Every 
day  there  are  calls  from  men  and  women  who  stop  to  leave  a 
contribution,  sometimes  small  and  sometimes  large,  for  the 
various  relief  fields  in  Europe,  and  letters  come  in  constantly, 
often  with  just  a  few  words  attached  to  a  check,  but  showing 
that  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  welfare  of  mankind 
regardless  of  race  or  national  boundaries. 

A  recent  letter  from  Mexico  tells  of  the  interest  in  that  com- 
munity in  affairs  in  Germany  and  offering  to  take  charge  of 
the  collection  of  contributions  toward  child-feeding  work. 

The  teachers  and  students  of  Hampton  Institute,  Va.,  have 
packed  a  box  of  clothing  for  Vienna  children,  sent  one  check 
of  one  hundred  dollars  for  medical  supplies  and  recently  sent 
another  letter  inclosing  "a  few  more  pennies  that  had  been 
contributed  for  the  poor  children  in  Vienna." 

This  action  was  brought  about  through  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  a  former  teacher  of  the  School,  who  is  now  doing 
relief  work  with  the  Quaker  Mission  in  Vienna. 

All  sorts  of  appeals  are  received  at  the  various  European 
offices  of  the  Quaker  units,  and  the  faith  of  those  asking  is 
both  pathetic  and  amusing. 

Here  are  some  of  the  titles  used  in  the  letters:  "The  High- 
born Society  of  Friends;"  "The  Venerable  society  of  friends;" 
"  Dear  Society  of  little  Friends." 

A  blind  institute  in  Vienna  asks  for  linen  and  thread  to  bind 
books,  so  as  to  keep  the  workshop  operating.  And  the  hos- 
pitals want  the  same  for  nurses'  uniforms.  If  a  supply  were 
available  to  which  place  should  it  go?  But  as  there  is  none 
on  hand  the  difficulty  is  readily  settled. 

"The  Association  of  Porters  in  Vienna  asks  for  clothing  for 
their  members.  The  State  officials  at  the  Social  Work  Min- 
istry ask  for  food  for  their  kitchen  which  supplies  the  mid-day 
meal.  The  nurses  and  clerks  of  the  largest  Lunatic  Asylum 
want  clothing  and  food  and  we  know  that  the  state  of  lunatic 
asylums  in  Austria  is  appalling.  The  wretched  patients  are 
always  hungry  and  never  attain  the  desirable  state  of  torpor 
after  a  good  meal,  which  makes  it  easy  for  the  over-worked 
nurses  to  control  them." 
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Report  of  German  Child-feeding  for  First  Six  Months. 

A  complete  and  detailed  summary  of  the  Child-feeding 
Work  in  Germany  up  to  Sixth  Month  30,  1920,  together  with 
reports  of  economic  and  food  conditions  in  that  country  and 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  future  work,  has  just  been  received 
from  J.  Edgar  Rhoads,  Acting  Chairman.  On  account  of  its 
length,  only  extracts  can  be  given. 

"  When  we  reached  Berlin,  on  First  Month  2nd,  we  endeavor- 
ed to  find  out  what  we  could  about  the  health  of  the  people, 
food-shortage,  and  particularly  undernourishment  and  disease 
among  children.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  had  ample  time 
for  this,  due  to  delay  in  receiving  our  first  food-stuffs,  we  found 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  exact  statistics  for  the  whole 
country.  Apparently  in  many  districts  statistical  work  had 
not  been  kept  up  as  usual,  during  the  period  of  the  war. 

"  We  insisted  that  medical  examinations  be  made,  and  the 
children  be  grouped  into  four  classes. 

"In  the  larger  cities  of  which  there  are  about  100  of  over 
50,000  population,  the  number  of  children  badly  in  need  of 
some  supplementary  feeding  appears  to  average  about  5 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  As  these  cities  have  a 
population  of  about- 19,000,000,  we  felt  that  about  950,000 
children  should  be  fed.  This  did  not  include  the  mothers  or 
the  needy  children  in  the  smaller  towns  of  which  there  are 
many.  Probably,  to  have  really  met  the  greatest  need,  during 
the  past  Spring,  rations  for  between  1,000,000  and  1,250,000 
should  have  been  served.  This  was,  however,  out  of  the 
question  and  we  had  to  choose  the  places  where  the  need 
appeared  most  serious,  and  where  effective  organizations 
could  be  most  easily  realized. 

"In  most  of  the  cities  the  food  obtainable  on  ration-cards 
is  only  about  half  the  normal  requirements.  This  is  sup- 
plemented for  those  who  have  the  means  by  non-rationed 
foodstuffs,  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  even  well-to-do 
families  in  the  larger  cities  to  get  sufficient  proper  food. 
Foreigners  in  the  larger  hotels  can  fare  quite  well  on  "  Schleich- 
handel" — food  which  they  can  obtain  at  prices  which  seem 
low  to  them,  on  account  of  the  value,  but  which  are  pro- 
hibitive for  natives. 

"The  cost  of  necessaries  has  increased  since  19 14  from  6 
to  15  times — averaging  roughly  10 — whereas  wages  have  in- 
creased for  the  working-class  in  a  somewhat  smaller  ratio — 
perhaps  averaging  6  times.  With  middle-class  people,  how- 
ever, their  incomes  have  increased  much  less,  relatively,-than 
the  workers,'  and  in  some  communities  they  seem  to  be  really 
the  greatest  sufferers. 

"  The  average  meal  contains  about  670  calories  for  children 
6-14  years  of  age,  and  60  per  cent,  as  much  for  small  children 
2-6  years  of  age.  The  mothers  usually  receive  about  750 
calories  per  meal. 

"On  Sixth  Month  29th,  we  were  feeding  approximately 
632,300  children  and  mothers  in  88  cities  and  about  90  separate 
districts  (built  up  of  country  sections  in  the  industrial  parts 
of  the  country,  suburbs  not  attached  to  large  cities,  and  part 
of  the  very  poor  sections  of  the  Erzegebirge).  This  feeding 
is  carried  on  in  3392  feeding  centres  with  the  help  of  German 
personnel  which  was  already  organized  for  relief  work  or 
which  we  had  organized  for  this  special  purpose. 

"The  first  feeding  was  started  in  Berlin  on  Second  Month 
26th,  in  a  very  small  way,  and  made  little  headway  until 
the  time  of  the  Kaupp-Putsch,  which  almost  stopped  opera- 
tions, and  delayed  much  further  progress  for  nearly  a  month. 
Since  that  time,  a  gradual  and  satisfactory  increase  has  been 
maintained  from  week  to  week,  but  we  do  not  expect  to  in- 
crease beyond  the  present  figure. 

"The  Summer  holidays  which  begin  in  Seventh  Month  will 
make  it  impossible  to  reach  all  of  the  children  now  being  fed, 
as  probably  over  75  per  cent,  are  now  fed  in  schools  with 
volunteered  teachers'  help.  It  does  not  appear  desirable  to 
continue  the  maximum  feeding  during  the  Summer  and  Fall, 
on  account  of  the  increased  amount  of  food  available  from 
garden  produce  and  new  crops.  However,  as  a  large  part, 
especially  of  the  non-rationed  foodstuffs,  is  sold  in  cities 


at  prices  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor,  it  is  necessary 
to  continue  a  certain  proportion  of  work  during  this  period .  1 1  is 
particularly  important  that  what  we  term  "class  4  children" 
should  not  lose  what  little  ground  they  may  have  gained. 

"  Conditions  appear  to  be  improving  a  little,  so  far  as  food 
is  concerned,  and  the  crop  prospects  are  fairly  good,  but  it 
seems  certain  that  the  crops  this  year  will  not  produce  enough 
even  to  furnish  the  rationed  food  during  the  next  Winter  and 
Spring.  We  therefore  feel  that  a  minimum  of  600,000  children 
and  mothers  should  be  fed  from  about  Twelfth  Month  next 
to  the  following  Sixth  Month.  If  the  next  Winter  is  a  severe 
one,  coal  shortage  will  increase  the  need  for  food,  and  severe 
suffering  may  result. 

"  To  feed  an  averaige  of  500,000  children  from  Ninth  Month 
I,  1920,  to  Sixth  Month  i,  1921  (probably  less  during  the  Fall 
and  more  during  the  Winter  and  Spring)  would  cost  ap- 
proximately $6,300,000  or  about  5.4  cents  per  meal  for  food- 
cost.  The  German  Government  gives  free  freight  in  Germany, 
and  the  Government  and  the  local  committees  pay  the  costs  of 
insurance,  handling,  cooking  and  local  distribution. 

"Government  authorities  have  furnished  the  most  ♦liberal 
co-operation  in  providing  free  freight  and  supplying  preferred 
telephone  service,  free  transportation  for  our  workers,  etc. 

"  More  recently  the  Reichstag  has  made  large  appropriations 
to  help  the  cities  in  which  feeding  is  being  done  with  some  of 
the  expenses  that  have  to  be  made  here  in  connection  with  the 
work.  Besides  this,  during  the  next  year,  the  Government  has 
promised  to  furnish  a  large  amount  of  flour  and  sugar  which, 
if  purchased  at  present  in  America,  would  cost  over  $2,000,000. 
This  will  make  possible  a  larger  program  next  Winter  than  ■ 
otherwise  would  be. 

"  While  there  are,  of  course,  some  people  who  look  upon  the 
work  purely  as  material  assistance,  there  is  a  large,  and  we 
believe  rapidly  increasing  number,  who  appreciate  that  there 
is  also  a  spiritual  side  to  the  work  which  may  have  effects 
much  more  far-reaching  than  can  now  be  seen.  In  nearly 
every  community  we  hear  testimony  of  this  fact. 

"An  itemized  report  shows  that  by  the  week  ending  Seventh 
Month  19th,  a  total  of  32,928,000  meals  had  been  served." 


Arranging  Child-feeding  With  a  German  Committee. 

I  am  sure  most  Friends  have  as  many  Committee  Meetings 
to  attend  as  they  really  want,  but  no  one  could  have  refused 
the  invitation  I  received  to  sit  as  a  visitor  at  the  Cammittee 
held  in  the  fine  new  Leipzig  City  Hall. 

We  went  through  the  splendidly-appointed  building  to  a 
Committee-room  on  the  third  floor.  The  meeting  was  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  new  City  Committee  to  have  charge 
in  co-operation  with  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee 
of  the  feeding  of  some  28,000  children  of  the  famous  Saxon 
city.  There  is,  of  course,  an  air  of  refinement  about  every- 
thing in  Leipzig  that  accords  with  its  position  as  the  great 
centre  of  the  book  trade  and  with  its  famous  University.  But 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  spirit  of 
harmony  and  democracy  in  a  land  and  in  an  age  when  violent 
party  and  class  divisions  bring  abundant  strife. 

The  representative  complexion  of  the  Committee  was  the 
result  of  tactful  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  American  Friends 
who  know  that  a  work  of  international  reconciliation  must  not 
fall  into  the  new  error  of  partisanship  in  domestic  quarrels. 
So  there  they  sat  about  one  table.  Some  of  them  are  merchants; 
a  Catholic  merchant  and  a  Jewish  merchant  sat  side  by  side. 
The  Mayor  himself  opened  the  meeting  and  conducted  the 
election  of  officers  and  then  retired  in  favor  of  the  felt  manu- 
facturer, who  was  elected  chairman.  Five  members  of  the 
city  council  represent  the  parties  all  the  way  from  the  German 
Nationalists  to  the  Independent  Socialists.  The  City  Physi- 
cian is  also  there.  He  is  in  control  of  the  school  medical  in- 
spection as  well  as  of  the  Board  of  Health.  The  Medical  Profes- 
sion is  represented  further  by  two  child  specialists.  Another 
member  of  the  Committee  has  been  chosen  by  the  school- 
teachers' union  of  the  city,  another  by  the  parents'  associa- 
tion.    Directors  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  Child 
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Welfare^Department  are  also  present.  Two  ladies  are  members 
of  the  city  council — one  a  volunteer  social  worker  of  ex- 
perience from  a  famous  Leipzig  family,  the  other  a  spokesman 
for  the  labor  party.  Then  there  are  a  "sister"  from  the 
hospital  nurses  of  the  Evangelical  church,  an  inspector  in 
the  department  of  public  health,  the  superintendent  of  the 
seven  Quaker  kitchens  (known  to  the  children  as  "Frau 
Quaker"),  and  another  lady  whose  affiliations  1  failed  to  learn 
except  that  she  belongs  to  the  majority  socialists. 

Amid  all  their  diversities  all  these  people  could  agree  at 
least  on  this — that  the  need  of  the  children  is  great  and  be- 
coming greater.  So  they  join  together  in  harmonious  labor 
for  the  children  of  all  groups.  One  may  hope  that  even  in 
Leipzig,  with  its  unusually  difficult  political  status,  Friends 
may  help  in  restoring  to  health  the  body  politic  as  well  as 
those  pitiful  skeletons  that  lie  in  the  Child  Hospital,  and  the 
thousands  of  other  Leipzig  children.     Henry  J.  Cadbury. 

Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Eighth  Month  7, 
1920 — 19  in  all;  2  from  Mennonites;  i  for  German  Relief;  430 
garments  received  in  the  boxes  and  packages,  also  i  box  of 
cotton  tubing  for  underclothes. 

Contributions  for  week  ending  Eighth  Month  7,  1920 — 
$12,703.03. 

WHO  ARE  THE  STRONG? 

Life  never  moves  toward  the  complete  satisfaction  of  our 
needs  till  we  choose  the  way  which  leads  toward  God.  When 
we  have  so  chosen,  no  difficulty  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
surmountable obstacle. 

Some  people  think  of  the  upward  path  as  a  way  only  for 
the  strong,  the  vigorous  and  those  of  great  endurance.  But 
endurance  is  a  spiritual  quality,  rather  than  a  physical. 
Countless  thousands  of  people  are  familiar  with  the  rugged 
courage  of  the  little  poem  which  asserts 

And  yet  the  menace  of  the  years 
Finds  and  shall  find  me  unafraid, 

and  which  ends  with  the  note  of  spiritual  triumph: 
I  am  the  master  of  my  fate, 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul, 
a  poem  which  asserts  in  modern  times  the  faith  of  old,  "Yea, 
though  1  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  1 
shall  not  fear."     It  is  the  assertion  of  the  soul  which  refuses 
to  be  afraid. 

Though  this  poem  is  so  widely  known,  there  are  few  who 
know  the  kind  of  man  who  wrote  it.  People  picture  a  figure 
robust,  tall,  broad-shouldered  and  with  an  abundance  of 
physical  power.  But  William  E.  Henley,  the  author,  never 
knew  a  day  of  physical  health.  Pain  was  his  constant  com- 
panion. His  body  was  twisted,  his  face  showing  physical 
deficiency.  He  could  walk  only  with  difficulty  and  any  physi- 
cal movement  was  laborious  in  the  extreme.  But  he  had  an 
unconquerable  spirit.  Nothing  could  daunt  him,  nothing 
depress  his  will.  He  spoke  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  human  heroism  in  another  great  poem: 

And  the  quest,  the  pursuit, 

The  attack  and  the  conquest, 

Of  the  UiLknown  goes  on — 

Goes  on  in  the  Joy  of  the  Lord. 

For,  beaten  in  Time, 

From  the  start  to  the  finish, 

So  utterly  beaten 

Appeal  is  impossible, 
,    The  Spirit  of  Man, 

Inquiring,  aspiring; 

Passionately  scaling 

Ice-bitten  altitudes. 

Neighbored  of  none 

Save  the  aastere 

Unapproachable  stars, 

'Scapes_from,its  destiny. 


Holds^tojts  course 

Of  attest  and  discovery, 

So  as  to  leave. 

When  the  Lord  takes  it  back  to  Him-, 

The  lot  of  the  world, 

Something  the  prouder, 

Something  the  loftier. 

Something  the  braver, 

For  that  it  hath  done. 

If  life  has  given  a  man  only  a  poor  twisted  fragment  of  a 
body,  does  he  owe  the  world  something  for  it?  This  spiritual 
hero  did  not  ask  that  question.  He  asserts  the  spirit's  majesty, 
and  takes  the  upward  path,  "  in  the  joy  of  the  Lord."  He 
speaks  as  one  who  can  give  out  of  great  abundance  to  make 
better  "  the  lot  of  the  world."  Yes,  he  gave  much ;  for  his  wealth 
was  of  the  spirit,  and  that  he  shared  lavishly  with  his  fellows. 

From  such  words,  and  such  a  life,  we  turn  with  under- 
standing hearts  to  the  figure  of  the  man  upon  the  cross,  and 
we  know  something  more  of  the  reason  for  that  spiritual 
triumph.  Paul  penetrated  that  great  truth,  and  looked  upon 
Jesus  Christ  with  eyes  that  saw  the  eternal  truth:  "We  are 
pressed  on  every  side,  yet  not  straitened;  perplexed,  yet  not 
unto  despair;  pursued,  yet  not  forsaken;  smitten  down,  yet 
not  destroyed;  always  bearing  about  in  the  body  the  dying  of 
Jesus,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  may  be  manifested  in  our 
body."  We  are  called  to  "The  Fellowship  of  His  Suffering" 
that  we  may  have  the  fellowship  of  his  spirit  in  the  upward 
path  that  leads  to  the  final  goal  of  life. — From  the  Boston  Trans- 
cript. 

FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  for  the  first  time  for  very  many  years  a 
meeting  has  been  held  within  the  shadow  of  George  Fox's  bu-thplace. 
Under  the  leadership  of  James  Coney,  a  group  of  Friends  from  Hartshill, 
Nuneaton,  Coventry,  and  Broughton  Astley,  met  at  Fox's  monument 
on  the  outskirts  of  Fenny  Drayton,  and  addresses  were  given  on  the 
importance  of  bringing  the  spirit  of  Christ  to  bear  on  all  aspects  of  in- 
dividual and  corporate  life.  A  similar  meeting  was  held  at  Witherley, 
which  also  has  traditional  associations  with  Fox.  Both  gatherings  were 
felt  to  have  been  successful,  especially  that  at  Witherley,  for  there  the 
visitors  received  an  invitation  to  come  again,  which,  of  course,  they  will 
be  only  too  pleased  to  do.  Meetings  wUl  be  held  in  other  vUlages  as  way 
opens. — From  Workers  at  Home  and  Abroad. 


The  following  items  from  The  Friend  (London)  refer  to  two  of  our 
members: — ■ 

Leinster  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at  Enniscorthy.  This  gathering 
is  memorable  for  the  presence  and  helpful  service  of  William  C.  Allen 
and  Max  I.  Reich,  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  A  large  proportion 
of  those  present  were  Young  Friends,  and  to  them  much  of  the  ministry 
in  the  meetings  for  worship  was  addressed,  but  there  were  also  inspiring 
messages  for  those  that  are  older.  The  ideal  of  our  meetings,  the  part 
each  member  is  called  to  take  in  them,  the  duty  of  individual  preparation 
of  spirit  for  that  part,  whether  silent  or  vocal,  the  great  need  for  faith- 
fulness and  obedience  when  the  call  comes  to  vocal  service,  were  all  im- 
pressively dwelt  upon.  In  the  Meeting  on  Ministry  and  Oversight  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  words:  "As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Sjju-it  of  God, 
these  are  the  sons  of  God."  Such  men  and  women  are  needed  at  this 
time  so  fraught  with  tremendous  meaning  in  this  and  other  coimtries, 
"sons  of  God,"  led  by  the  Spuit,  dedicated  to  God,  tluough  whom  He 
^can  demonstrate  Hi»  power.  Grace  and  guidance  are  required  rightly 
to  apportion  our  time,  so  that  in  doing  our  share  of  the  world's  work  it 
is  not  allowed  to  encroach  upon  the  spiritual  life  and  service  nor  to  blur 
our  message. 

On  First-day  evening  there  was  a  large  gathering  at  a  Friend's  house, 
where,  after  tea  out  of  doors,  WiUiam  C.  Allen  spoke  of  Friends  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa,  whom  he  has  recently  visited, 
and  of  theii-  difficulties  with  regard  to  education,  collective  action,  etc., 
on  account  of  the  isolated  positions  in  which  many  of  them  live.  Max  1. 
Reich  followed  with  some  interesting  particulars  of  his  eight  months' 
visit  to  Germany,  and  of  the  many  openings  for  the  message  of  Quakerism 
in  that  country. 
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A  PERSONAi,  letter  from  Alfred  Lowry,  dated  Seventh  Month  26th, 
says:  "We  left  Berlin  five  weeks  ago  to-day  and  our  itinerary  covered  the 
following  points :  Prague,  where  James  Henderson  was  able  to  get  us  new 
passports,  Agram,  Belgrade,  Bucharest,  where  we  stayed  over  a  week, 
meeting  several  Orthodox  Church  dignitaries,  then  south  across  the 
Danube  to  Phihppopohs,  and  west  to  Sophia,  where  we  remained  ten  days 
and  from  where  we  went  up  to  Samokor  to  the  Conference  of  Protestant 
pastors.  This  seemed  like  a  special  opening;  it  was  the  first  time  the 
Conference  had  been  held  in  ten  years  and  we  reached  Sophia  at  just 
the  right  time.  J.  H.  was  much  helped,  I  thought,  and  the  earnest, 
single-hearted  group  seemed  to  appreciate  his  visit.  Prayer  had  been 
made  that  some  one  from  outside  might  come  to  them,  but  they  knew 
of  no  one  coming.  Constantinople  and  Hungary  it  seemed  best  to  give 
up-"  

The  names  of  five  Friends  are  amongst  those  of  the  241  women  whose 
appointment  as  magistrates  was  aimounced  in  England  recently.  They 
are  Geraldine  S.  Cadbury,  S.  Margery  Fry,  Rosa  Pease,  Marian  Priest- 
man,  Mary  Anita  Richardson. 


S.  H.  Fang,  delegate  to  the  London  Peace  Conference,  is  quoted  as 
saying: — "China  needs  above  all  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  He  alone  can 
give  power  to  obey  high  moral  teachings  set  forth  by  her  ancient  sages." 


Friends  in  England  are  appealing  for  £200,000  as  an  educational  en- 
dowment to  enable  all  children  of  the  Society  to  attend  one  or  another 
of  the  eleven  boarding  schools.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  $300,000 
recently  contributed  to  Westtown  School  this  should  not  be  difficult. 
There  are  20,000  Friends  to  appeal  to  in  England  as  against  a  possible 
5000  here. 


An  account  of  Bedfordshire  Quarterly  Meeting  in  The  Friend  (London) 
mentions  "The  World-wide  Outlook  of  Friends"  as  the  subject  of  an 
evening  Conference,  appropriately  introduced  by  speakers  from  East 
(J.  N.  C.  Ganguly,  of  Calcutta)  and  West  (WiUiam  C.  and  EUzabeth 
Allen)  with  J.  Rowntree  Gillett  representing  Central  Europe  and  its  needs. 


GENERAL  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  housing  situation  in  the  United  States  became  relatively  worse 
in  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year.  Less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  money 
spent  on  building  was  for  residential  structures  while  normally  about 
33  per  cent,  of  the  building  outlay  goes  into  homes.  The  shortage  in  the ' 
entire  country  last  year  was  estimated  at  halt  a  nulhon  houses,  yet  only 
70,000  homes  were  constructed  in  1919.  . 

The  government's  revenue  in  canal  tolls  from  the  Panama  Canal  now 
runs  about  $800,000  a  month.  In  Fifth  Month  there  were  224  commercial 
vessels  passing  through,  having  a  net  tonnage  of  694,941  and  the  toUs 
aggregating  precisely  $834,487.54. 

To  discover  the  effect  of  smoking  upon  the  mental  processes.  Professor 
M.  V.  O'Shea  of  the  department  of  education  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin is  conducting  experiments  with  smokers  in  the  university  student 
body.  At  present  eighteen  men  who  smoke  and  eighteen  non-smokers 
are  submitting  themselves  to  tests  for  three  hours  every  day. 

Itahans  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere  are  preparing  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  unification.  Fifty  years  ago,  amid  the 
turmoil  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  Italy  was  born  anew. 

Home  demonstration  agents  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  State  colleges  helped  to  estabhsh  hot  lunches  in 
2,929  schools  last  year,  according  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment.   It  is  plarmed  to  continue  the  work  on  a  larger  scale  this  year. 

Natural  gas  will  last  25  years  longer,  and  only  that  time,  unless  the 
supply  is  conserved,  according  to  an  opinion  expressed  by  Samuel  S. 
Wyer,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  at  the  natural  gas  conserva- 
tion conference. 

This  item  is  in  Une  with  not  a  few  others  indicating  present  pubUca- 
tion  difficulties:  With  the  issue  of  the  Hartford  Weekly  Times  for  Seventh 
Month  29th,  that  paper,  which  has  been  published  continuously  since 
First  Month  1,  1817,  suspended  publication. 

The  voluntary  hospitals  of  London,  through  which  more  than  a  nulhon 
and  a  half  sick  persons  pass  every  year,  are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 


Their  perilous  condition  is  largely  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  almost 
everything  they  need  to  use.  At  the  great  institution  in  the  Whitechapel 
Road,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  London  Hospital,  last  year's  mUk 
bill  amounted  to  £16,000  as  against  £5,000  in  1914,  the  meat  account  to 
£11,000  as  against  £5,000  and  the  nurses'  salaries  to  £19,000  as  against 
£11,000. 

On  Seventh  Month  28th,  Elihu  Root,  former  American  Secretary  of 
State,  who  recently  took  part  in  the  work  of  the  commission  of  jurists 
at  The  Hague  for  the  estabhshment  of  a  permanent  international  court 
of  justice,  to-day  formally  presented  to  the  British  people  the  Saint 
Gaudens  statue  of  Lincoln  in  Canning  Square  as  a  gift  from  America 
and  later  the  statue  was  unveiled. 

The  Foreign  Office  in  Paris  has  issued  a  categorical  denial  of  dispatches 
of  a  press  agency,  purporting  to  be  from  San  Sebastian,  stating  that  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  had  decided  on  the  creation  of  an  In- 
ternational General  Staff. 

The  vote  for  an  advance  of  £5,000,000  to  Germany  in  connection  with 
the  Spa  coal  agreements  came  up  on  the  2nd  inst.  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, London.  It  was  not  seriously  challenged  and  was  agreed  to  with- 
out revision. 

A  despatch  from  London  under  date  of  Eighth -Month  11th  says: 
"Reunion  of  Churches  is  lu-ged  in  an  appeal  to  all  Chi-istian  people  framed 
by  bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church  who  attended  the  recent  Lambeth 
Conference." 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  in  aU  Russia  there  are  6000  loco- 
motive engines  fit  for  service,  although  the  normal  demand  is  for  30,000. 


RECEIPTS. 

I  apeoified,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cants  have  been  reoeived  from  each 
Vol.  94. 

S.  Francis  Walton,  Margaret  J.  Scott,  David  G.  Yarnall,  Ehzabeth  H. 
Lippincott,  Margaret  Lownes,  Lydia  D.  Worth,  Mary  W.  Young,  Rebec- 
ca B.  Wistar,  EUen  W.  Longstreth,  Grace  A.  Tierney,  Mary  S.  Wetherill, 
Alfred  G.  Scattergood,  Albert  H.  Saver'y  (Vol.  93),  Jacob  R.  Elfreth, 
Martha  H.  Garrett,  E.  Dean  Stanton,  Evan  Roberts,  Thomas  E.  Parker, 
all  of  Pennsylvania;  MaUnda  A.  Thompson,  Anna  T.  Tottenson,  Ole  H. 
Bryngelson,  all  of  Iowa;  Samuel  C.  Smith,  Franklin  Rockwell,  both  of 
Alabama;  Thomas  E.  MendenhaU,  Kansas;  Susanna  T.  Clement,  Ira  S. 
Frame,  James  W.  Bradway,  all  of  California;  John  King,  Nevada;  Anna 
Mary  Woodward,  Alfred  C.  Haines,  Jesse  H.  Jones,  Sarah  W.  Stokes, 
Joseph  K.  Evens,  T.  Lee  Haines,  Samuel  S.  Haines,  Mary  W.  Haines, 
AUen  B.  Clement,  George  Bacon,  Joseph  E.  Barton,  Alburtus  L.  Hoyle, 
Walter  J.  Buzby,  Charles  D.  Barton,  Joseph  Barton,  aU  of  New  Jersey; 
Isabel  L.  Gifford,  Job  S.  Gidley,  Henry  T.  Gidley,  Thomas  K.  Wilbur, 
all  of  Massachusetts;  Eunice  B.  Nichols,  Anna  A.  Gardner,  Lucy  W. 
Foster,  Phebe  W.  P.  Buffmn,  Thomas  Perry,  Harvey  C.  Perry,  Charles 
Perry,  Eunice  B.  Clarke,  all  of  Rhode  Island;  George  Blackburn,  Deborah 
C.  Battey,  Wm.  J.  Blackburn,  Martha  H.  Gamble,  EUsha  B.  Steer, 
Rebecca  Hodgin,  Sidney  A.  Fawcett,  all  of  Ohio;  William  HaUam,  Arthur 
M.  Haight,  Henry  S.  Moore,  Joseph  H.  Clayton,  Albert  Pollard,  Maurice 
Pollard,  Sarah  J.  Stringham,  Alice  Treffry,  Ephraim  Robeson,  all  of  . 
Canada;  WiUiam  H.  Joad,  England;  John  Stamp  Keeling,  Ireland. 


NOTICES. 

Upper  Spbingpield  Monthlt  Meeting  and  meetings  for  worship 
belonging  thereto,  formerly  held  at  Mansfield,  N.  J.,  are  now  held  at  the 
home  of  John  B.  Comfort,  in  Columbus,  and  will  so  continue  until  further 
notice.  First  and  Fourth-days,  at  ten  o'clock. 


Died. — At  her  home  in  Springdale,  N.  J.,  on  Eighth  Month  10,  1920, 
Anner  H.  Lippincott,  daughter  of  the  late  Nathan  M.  and  Lydia  B. 
Lippincott,  in  her  eighty-sixth  year;  a  member  of  Upper  Evesham  Month- 
ly Meeting. 

,  on  the  first  of  Eighth  Month,  1920,  near  Morrisville,  Pa., 

William  Balderston,  in  his  eightieth  year;  an  elder  of  Falls  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Friends'  Book  Store 


302  Arch  Street 


Pliiladelpliia 


Following  are  a  feu)  recently  ordered  boo^s  from 
England  which  will  be  supplied  when  received. 

The  Peace  Treaty  and  Economic  Chaos 

of  Europe — Angeil. {i 

The  Story  of  Quakerism — Illustrated— 

Evimott. Paper  cover,       ] 

Evolution  and  Empire^/.   W.  Graham      i 
The  True  Way  of  Life — Edw.  Grubb. . .       i 
A  Handbook  of  Modern  European  His- 
tory—Jl/alliy 

The  Time  of  Her  Life 2, 

1920  Swarthmore  Lecture 

Quakerism  and  the  Future  of  The  Church        I. 

The  Remnant — Ji.  M.  Jones 2, 

The  Word  Made  Flesh-/^.  Grubb i 

The  Message  of  Jesus—  W .  B.  Neatby. . . 

Lay  Rehgion-//.  T.  Hodgkin.  : 

The  Faith  of  a  Quaker 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  tni  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


Residence:  254  S. 44tli  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WTTJJAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 


Bell  'Phonb— Filbert  2666. 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


PAPER  HA.NGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

SuecMaor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

•n  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.         ■       PHILADELPHIA 

Ogn  Htm  unUl  IQM  A.U.       Ot  in  tiku  tbm  h  <P**MmiI 

ErtsbHihtd  la  IM9.    BaU  TboM.  FOplu  m 


F.W.  HOFFMAN  &  COMPANY 


Brushes,  Brooms,  Janitors'  Supplies 

35-37  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET 

WE  SPECIAUZE  TO  INSTITUTIONS,  SCHOOLS,  ETC. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


:S!$io,ooo,ooo 

Acts  as  Elxecutor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS.  President. 


UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Sptclal  AllaUlm  Cleen  to  Fmerali 

InanJOuloflheClly.    Abo  Ckoptl 

AccommoJatioru  Jot  Funttab. 

Bell  'Phone  Established  1880 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1920 


A.C.«.S.H.Letchwc.rtIi 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides    comfortable   accommodations   for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  at 
nKKlerate  prices. 
AMSUA  D.  FBATHERSTONI.  MttrM. 
Risn. 


\NW[.    H.    PILE'S    SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB   PRINTING 


4.22  WALNUT  ST..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

■  fteiAL    ATTENTION    G1V»N     TO    TM« 
FRINTINO   OF  BOOKBAND   CAJALOaS 


Amy  T.  Dewees  Bess  M.  Dewees 

DEWEES  Qc  deWees 

PUBLIC  STENOGRAPHERS 

536  DREXEL  BLOC, 
PHILADELPHIA 


HARVEY  T.  WEBER 
Merchant  Tailor 

1227  WALNUT  STREET         (SMond  Floar) 

Tha  Tradt  of  Frimndt  SpmcbOlf  SotMHd 
PHONI,  WAUtUT  Mil 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Easiest  Writing 

Best  Wearing 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


GOLDEN  MEMORIES 

By  Anna  Yarnall 
A  BOOK  OF  SIMPLE  VERSE 


ANNA  YARNALL,  1729  Arch  St.,  Phila. 
Alio  at 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL,  140  N.  16th  St.,  Phila. 
FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  304  Arch  St.,  PhUa. 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  SOCIAL  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  good  place  to  prepare  for  **Home  Service" 

Fall  Term  begins  Tenth  Month  6th 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ^  CARPETS 

Domestic  -.-         -.-  Oriental 

ALL    WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  85  MAGEE  CO. 
1220  Market  Street 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


B.  C  Billiiv«         Ernut  R.  Tin.  Jl       J.ha  A.  Str«H>. 

TELEPHONES 

Bd-Sirae.  17-81     ■     •    K.;itona-Rie<  HI 

R.C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  .nd  BUILDERS 

n8  n.  Tbiiteulb  Si.                        PhOiddtUa 

JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DlRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attentioii  given  to  Friends'  Funerab 
BaU  'Phona  ■■  Sprue.  l(4t 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


MEMBERS 

NEW  YORK  AND   PHILADELPHIA 

STOCK   EXCHANGES 


HIGH  GRADE  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE   INVESTMENT 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


INQUIRIES    SOLICITED 


WHAT  IS  LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR? 

To  protect  a  family  against  death  ? 

Yes;  but  it  can  also  protect  against  the 
vicissitudes  of  life. 

Our  endowment  policy,  payable  at  55,  in- 
sures you  and  your  family  against  loss  of 
income  at  that  age.  It  also  protects  against 
your  death,  if  you  die  before  then. 

Shall  we  tell  you  about  this  personally  ? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE   AND   YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


TELEPHONES  r 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  «  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 

installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechaoics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,     Philadelphia 


The  Friend 

As  an  advertising  medium  for  "wants", 
for  real  estate,  and  for  the  sale  of  products 
from  producer  to  consumer,  the  pages  of 
"The  Friend"  have  an  established  reputation. 
Even  the  large  "ads"  of  manufacturbg  firms 
are  reported  to  us  as  "paying".  The  price 
is  56  cents  an  inch.  Copy  should  be  in  hand 
by  9  A.  M.,  Second-day. 

Address  207  Walnut  Place. 

Philadelphia. 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  Sattertbwait* 
n  N.  Stocktoo  St., 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


POCONO  MANOR  IHN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friend* 

Post  Office  Address:    Pocoho  JVlanor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hnriey,  Managar 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

It  situated,  planned  and   managed  to  give   comfort,  health   and 


WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON.  Owners 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK   PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

A  Fmllt  Ham  e/  Eitchtuhid  RefialaUon. 
»fim  nnuilmd  lie  Ytat. 

NATHAN  L.J»NgM. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Typ^ 
vriting,  Addressing,  Mailing,  eto. 

(31  ChMtnut  StrMt,  Phlladalphla. 


TpRIEND  in  British  Columbia,  being  < 
^     England,  offers  his  interest  of  S21( 


to  return  to 
England, 
mortgage  on  improved  farm  land  for  $1400.  Security  is 
first  rate  and  is  increasing.  Particulars  furnished  to  any 
one  interested  by  E.  Coventbt  P.  O.  Box  174,  Victoria, 
B.C. 


and  looking  for  advancement,     A  good  opportunity. 
S.  S.  Penkock  Co. 

1612  Filbert  Street. 


WANTED— Mother's  helper  in  Friends'  family  (three 
children)  at  Beach  Haven  during  Ninth  Month  and  in 
Germantown  for  the  winter.  Address  Anna  R.  Evans, 
Beach  Haven,  N.  J. 


THE   FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  94. 


FIFTH-DAY,  EIGHTH  MONTH  26,  1920. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  IDEALS? 

It  is  profitable  to  cultivate  hopefulness  and  an  appreciation 
of  all  that  is  good;  to  go  beneath  the  surface  and  discover  the 
life  that  for  the  moment  is  hidden;  to  believe  in  the  progress 
and  the  ultimate  supremacy  of  Christ's  government  and 
peace.  All  this  is  sustaining  and  inspiring;  yet  if  "  the  spiritual 
man  hath  an  estimate,"  he  must  discriminate  between  good 
and  evil,  between  light  and  darkness,  and  must  put  himself 
in  word  and  deed  unmistakably  on  the  side  of  good,  in  com- 
pany with  those  who  walk  in  the  light. 

With  all  the  confidence  and  the  cheer,  however,  that  belong 
to  right-mindedness,  no  serious  person,  concerned  for  the 
world's  welfare  and  the  honor  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  can  feel 
satisfied  with  the  present  conditions  and  the  trend  of  many 
events  in  even  the  best  of  -those  nations  that  are  classified  as 
civilized  and  Christian.  We  have  heard  much  of  idealism, 
and  many  fine  things  have  been  said  regarding  human  rela- 
tions and  human  obhgations.  We  read  of  "disillusionment," 
too,  and  we  look  eagerly  for  the  reformation  that  it  is  believed 
to  promise.  Let  us  not  disparage  any  honest  aspiration,  nor 
discountenance  the  many  earnest  and  noble  efforts  toward 
betterment  now  going  on.  These  are  recognized  and  ac- 
knowledged; nevertheless,  as  we  look  about  and  pause  to 
consider  the  character  and  the  effect  of  much  that  is  deliberate- 
ly planned  and  practiced  in  government,  in  business,  and  in 
social  affairs,  there  is  no  avoiding  the  conclusion  that  things 
are  still  much  awry  the  world  over.  Evidently  masses  of 
people  are  drifting  or  hurrying  along  with  too  little  considera- 
tion of  there  being  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  the  common  matters 
of  everyday  life. 

What  is  to  be  the  end  of  the  rush  and  turmoil  and  rivalry 
everywhere  so  apparent?  Extravagance  and  "unrest"  are 
deplored,  to  be  sure;  but  the  machinery  of  society,  so  to  speak, 
is  so  complex,  and  its  interests  so  interwoven,  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  avoid  participation  in  some  things  that  we  dis- 
approve. We  are  carried  on  involuntarily,  not  without  a 
feeling,  however,  that  a  stern  reaction  of  some  kind  is  in- 
evitable, although  no  one  can  expect  or  desire  that  everything 


can  come  again  to  what  we  may  regard  as  the  old  level.  Change :, 
belongs  to  the  working  out  of  the  eternal  purposes,  and  an 
accurate  restoration  of  "the  old  order"  would  be  no  assurance 
of  happiness.  There  is  a  gradual  unfolding  of  the  Divine  Will 
in  the  progress  of  human  life,  and  what  is  needed  is  the  con- 
sciousness, the  conviction,  that  this  Will  ought  to  be  consulted, 
and  that  it  may  be  availingly  consulted,  in  all  human  affairs, 
small  as  well  as  great.  The  chief  desiderata  then  would  not 
be  self-indulgence,  self-satisfaction,  and  "getting  on"  in  a 
material  sense. 

Doubtless  some  good  and  comfortable  people  may  be  dis- 
posed to  smile  at  such  observations  as  some  of  the  foregoing 
are,  and  to  think  that  they  argue  lack  of  faith  or  a  critical 
temper.  Responsibility,  let  us  admit,  does  not  attach  in 
equal  measure  to  all,  yet  a  responsibility  there  is,  according 
to  the  measure  of  grace,  to  live  "soberly,  righteously  and 
godly  in  this  present  world."  It  becomes  us,  therefore,  if  we 
profess  the  Christian  name,  to  endeavor  to  uphold  the  right 
standards  and  true  ideals  of  life,  and  in  some  of  the  general  or 
popular  customs  to  let  our  forbearance  be  apparent.  More- 
over, there  must  be  a  sense  in  which,  without  disregard  of 
active  service,  the  prophet's  declaration  is  still  possible  of 
fulfilment: — "In  returning  and  rest  shall  ye  be  saved;  in 
quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be  your  strength." 

M.  W. 
■  I  ■         

PRISONERS. 

"And  to  show  Thy  pity  upon  all  prisoners  and  captives." 

Lord  of  the  free  and  open  air. 

The  infinite  skies,  the  laughing  Spring: 
Have  mercy  on  the  bleak  deepair  . 

Of  those  in  prison  languishing, 
Hid  from  the  Ught  of  every  fair, 

Holy  and  clean  and  human  thing, 
Tin  silence  stabs  them  hke  a  sword     .     .     . 
Have  pity  on  these  prisoners,  0  Lord. 

But  even  more  we  pray  for  those 

Who  are  prisoned,  not  by  walls,  but  Chance; 

Who  are  slaves  to  every  wind  that  blows. 
And  bondsmen  unto  Circumstance. 

Ah,  heavier  doors  than  iron  close 

On  them!      Fear  cramps  their  every  glance. 

And  Doubt,  with  its  unyielding  cord, 

Binds  them     .     .     .     Have  pity  on  such  captives,  Lord. 

But  most  of  all,  dear  Christ,  we  pray 

For  such  as  prison  themselves  with  Gold; 
For  those  whom  Pride  has  in  its  sway. 

And  those  unto  Ambition  sold. 
For  all  who  have  locked  their  hearts  away; 

For  all  whom  self-made  fetters  hold. 
Thy  special  mercy  is  implor'd     .     .     . 
Have  pity  on  all  prisoners,  O  Lord! 

— GiiBEBT  Thomas. 

Sekcled  from  The  Venturer,  by  Frances  fatum  Rhoads. 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  QUALIFICATION  AND  WORK 
OF  AN  ELDER  IN  THE  CHUROi  OF  CHRIST. 


MARY    MITCHELL,    1807. 

The  work  of  an  Elder  in  the  Church  of  Christ  appears  to 
be  very  weighty,  and  not  to  be  moved  in,  but  as  the  mind  is 
brought  under  a  right  concern,  and  influenced  by  that  wisdom 
which  gives  a  right  understanding  in  those  things  that  belong 
to  their  office. 

To  take  the  oversight  of  the  flock  and  to  judge  of  the  min- 
istry, requires  that  such  as  are  selected  for  those  services 
should  be  well  grounded  in  religion  and  acquainted  with  the 
mystery  of  Godliness:  it  requires  a  deep  going  down  to  feel 
after  the  mind  of  Truth  in  all  their  movements;  it  requires 
clear  discerning  and  sound  judgment;  it  requires  deep  humility 
of  heart;  it  requires  the  Divine  anointing,  and  without  a 
portion  thereof  the  duties  of  their  office  can  not  be  discharged 
to  the  honor  of  Truth,  nor  to  the  edification  of  the  Church. 
For  without  these  qualifications,  they  are  likely  to  err  both 
in  judgment  and  conduct;  and  their  being  set  forward  in 
religious  society  exposes  them  rather  more  to  some  peculiar 
temptations,  and  1  fear  hath  lifted  some  up  to  think  more 
highly  of  themselves  than  they  ought.  Where  this  is  the  case, 
they  are  likely  to  err  respecting  the  ground  of  ministry; 
though  they  may  be  capable  to  judge  of  words,  whether  they 
agree  with  sound  doctrine  or  not,  but  if  they  go  not  down  and 
travail  in  spirit  with  those  that  minister,  they  can  not  know 
from  what  spring  the  words  flow,  and  for  want  of  this  knowledge 
they  are  likely  to  err  in  judgment,  and  instead  of  helping 
forward  the  true  birth,  become  the  means  of  stifling  or  slay- 
ing it.  And  for  want  of  clear  discerning  and  sound  judgment, 
they  err  by  nursing  a  false  birth.  And  if  there  is  not  a  dwell- 
ing in  deep  humility,  there  is  danger  of  erring  in  conduct,  and 
instead  of  being  ensamples  to  the  flock,  they  be  tempted  to 
lord  it  over  the  heritage. 

When  1  consider  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  work 
confided  to  the  Elders,  this  query  arises  in  my  mind:  "Who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things?"  For  such  weighty  services,  the 
sufficiency  must  be  of  God,  or  the  work  can  not  be  rightly 
done.  For  without  a  Divine  perception,  they  can  not  be 
qualified  to  discern,  and  give  the  living  child  to  the  right 
mother. 

And  if  there  is  not  wisdom  and  skill  to  use  the  snufl'ers 
with  judgment  and  discretion,  they  may  extinguish  the  light, 
when  they  ought  only  to  remove  that  which  obstructed  its 
brightness,  that  it  may  shine  with  greater  clearness.  If  the 
selection  for  this  weighty  service  is  made  in  and  by  the  Church 
(Acts  xv:26),  when  under  Divine  influence,  no  doubt  but  the 
right  ones  will  be  named,  and  the  lot  rest  upon  those  rightly 
qualified;  and  these  "dwelling  in  that  which  gives  ability  to 
labor  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  can  speak  a  word  in  season  to 
them  that  are  ready  to  faint."  On  looking  over  the  advices  of 
our  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  in  the  year  1755,  I 
find  the  following  lines,  which  appear  worthy  to  be  transcribed, 
and  with  which  1  close  this  little  essay,  viz.:  "And  when  the 
Elders  appointed  to  assist  them  and  have  the  oversight  of  the 
fiock,  have  faithfully  followed  the  Heavenly  leadings  they 
have  been  as  Aaron  and  Hur  to  the  ministry,  in  strengthening 
their  hands  to  war  with  the  enemies  of  God's  Israel  and  lead- 
ing the  people  on  their  way  from  victory  to  victory  over  their 
enemies  into  the  dominion  of  Truth." — Selected  by  Susanna 
Kite. 

"The  certainty  of  hope  for  me  lies  in  this.  It  was  not  some 
outworn  isolated  creed  that  we  cherished.  We  have  dis- 
covered in  our  prison  cells  that  very  notion  which  is  to-day 
challenging  the  old-world  order — the  notion  that  men  will 
only  feel  obliged  to  serve  the  community,  of  which  they  are 
a  part,  when  they  have  come  to  respect  each  other's  liberty. 
We  were  in  prison — to-day  we  are  free,  but  the  world  is  still 
in  prison.  It  can  be  released  by  the  spirit  of  unconquerable 
love.  'Ye  that  have  escaped  the  sword,  stand  not  still.'" — 
Clifford  Allen,  of  the  N.  C.  F. 


"THE  STRIKING  OF  A  NEW  HOUR." 

[Some  portions  of  the  communiaction  to  The  Friend  (Lon- 
don) from  R.  Hingston  Fox,  referred  to  in  the  following  letter, 
were  re-printed  in  our  paper.  The  author  of  this  letter  is  well 
known  to  some  of  our  readers.  It  appeared  in  The  Friend 
(London)  of  Seventh  Month  30th. — Eds.]. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend: — 

Dear  Friend: — The  appeal  in  The  Friend  of  the  gth  inst. 
by  R.  Hingston  Fox,  under  the  above  caption,  is  one  which 
should  give  pause  for  thought  and  1  venture  to  draw  attention 
to  some  aspects  of  it.  That  a  favorable  opportunity  exists 
at  the  present  time  for  the  promulgation  of  the  religious  ideals 
of  Friends  as  distinctive  from  those  of  other  professing  Chris- 
tian Churches  generally,  which,  under  the  stress  of  the  war 
have  so  completely  failed  to  bear  a  witness  for  Christ  can 
hardly  be  doubted. 

The  non-Christian  peoples  of  the  world  during  this  awful 
struggle — not  yet  ended — have  witnessed  nominally  Christian 
nations,  our  own  amongst  them,  casting  aside  every  vital 
precept  of  Christ's  teaching  and  resorting  to  methods  of 
violence  against  each  other  as  cruel  and  diabolical  as  were 
ever  practised  by  so-called  heathen  or  even  barbarous  nations, 
and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  effect  must  be 
to  strengthen  the  barriers  which  exist  in  Eastern^ minds,  as  in 
those  of  sceptics  generally,  to  the  entrance  of  Christianity. 
Is  not  the  belief  very  general  even  in  our  own  country  that  the 
Christian  religion  has  been  proved  a  failure?  The  destructive 
effects  of  the  war  have  all  tended  to  unhinge  men's  minds  and 
to  cause  them  to  doubt  the  very  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
As  R.  Hingston  Fox  truly  says,  "  The  worid  is  sick— spiritually, 
economically  and  politically.  .  .  .  The  heart  of  Central 
Europe  is  stricken  almost  past  hope."  Truly  a  message  of 
good-will  and  renewed  hope  is  urgently  needed  if  they  are  to 
be  saved  from  sinking  in  the  dark  waters  of  despair  and  un- 
belief. 

Who  are  to  be  the  messengers,  with  their  feet  shod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  who  will  bear  to  them  the 
glad  tidings  of  good  things  and  what  is  their  message  to  be? 
The  work  of  the  Society,  noble  and  disinterested  as  it  has  been 
in  ministering  to  the  war-stricken  areas  in  relief  of  suffering, 
has  given  it  an  opportunity  which  no  religious  body  which 
supported  the  war  can  hope  for,  but  that  alone  is  not  sufficient 
qualification  to  enter  upon  religious  work  of  this  nature.  For 
all  such  spiritual  re-building  there  must  be  the  Divine  Call 
and  preparation,  and  these  will  not  be  lacking  if  hearts  'are 
sufficiently  open  and  responsive  thereto. 

Surely  a  band  of  spiritually  taught  men  and  women  is 
needed,  comparable  to  the  valiants,  many  of  them  young  in 
years,  who  in  the  early  days  of  the  Society  went  forth  into  the 
world — "from  the  dales  and  fells  and  countrysides  of  the 
North,  a  band  of  preachers  whose  names  are  hardly  known  to 
the  historian,  but  whose  fives  and  teachings  had  the  deepest 
influence  on  seventeenth  century  England.  Simple  yeomen 
most  of  them,  whose  message  came  more  strongly  through  the 
spoken  word  than  the  written  page." 

William  Penn  describes  in  pregnant  language  their  qualifica- 
tions for  the  great  work.  "  They  were  changed  men  themselves, 
before  they  went  about  to  change  others.  Their  hearts  were 
rent  as  well  as  their  garments  and  they  knew  the  work  and 
power  of  God  upon  them.  .  .  .  They  directed  people  to  a 
principle  (the  light  of  Christ  within)  by  which  all  that  they 
asserted,  preached,  and  exhorted  others  to,  might  be  wrought 
in  them  and  known  through  an  inward  experience  to  be  true." 

With  a  faith  and  experience  and  self-denial  like  theirs, 
mountains  may  indeed  even  in  our  day  be  removed  and  the 
pure  unchangeable  Truth,  so  cleariy  revealed  to  and  faithfully 
promulgated  by  them,  may  again  be  raised  into  dominion  for, 
as  has  been  declared  notwithstanding  all  opposition  and  de- 
fection "The  blessed  Truth  will  outlive  it  all." 

George  Smith. 

Fritchley,  Seventh  Month  19,  1920. 
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LETTER  FROM  ALFRED  LOWRY. 

Sophia,  Bulgaria,  Seventh  Month  20,  1920. 

We  are  still  in  Sophia,  waiting  as  patiently  as  possible  for 
the  22nd  to  arrive,  when  we  have  places  engaged  on  the  ex- 
press as  far  as  Zagret,  and  are  hoping  to  reach  Vienna  by  the 
25th.  1  think  1  wrote  thee  that  1  have  calculated  that  1 
must  leave  Vienna  on  the  4th,  in  order  to  be  certain  of  reaching 
England  for  the  Conference. 

We  have  just  had  a  very  remarkable,  and  to  us  deeply 
impressive,  experience.  Although  our  visit  to  Philippopolis 
seemed  so'  barren  at  the  time,  we  did  get  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  Protestant  pastor  here.  On  Third-day  we  called, 
and  were  received  by  his  wife,  but  he  was  out.  We  made  an 
appointment  for  the  next  day.  He  came  in  shortly  after 
we  did;  both  he  and  his  wife  speak  perfect  English  and 
know  America  thoroughly — the  pastor  has  even  been  in 
Moorestown,  Twelfth  Street  Meeting,  and  Barnesville!  He 
told  us  of  a  Conference  of  Protestant  pastors  and  workers 
which  was  to  start  the  next  day  at  Samokor,  about  forty  miles 
from  here.  He  seemed  to  grasp  the  purpose  of  James  Hender- 
son's visit  here  with  scarcely  any  explanation,  and  promised 
to  see  if  some  plan  could  not  be  found  on  the  program  for 
J.  H.  to  speak  to  the  Conference — or  as  he  put  it — "a  time 
when  God  might  speak  through  him  to  the  Conference."  On 
Seventh-day,  having  had  his  wire  to  come,  we  set  out  bright 
and  early  by  the  auto-bus  for  the  town  of  Samokor,  3600  feet 
high — the  highest  town  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  in  sight 
of  peaks  with  snow  here  and  there  in  patches  on  their  gaunt 
sides.  The  ride  up  through  the  gorges  part  of  the  way  was 
very  beautiful — we  saw  a  wolf  lope  across  the  fields  and 
disappear  into  the  high  grass. 

The  Conference  was  held  in  the  buildings  of  the  American 
Mission  School.  Room  was  reserved  for  us  at  the  hotel,  but 
we  were  rejoiced  later  in  the  day  when  the  Kings — an  Ameri- 
can couple  with  whom  we  were  taking  a  fine  cool  supper  (of 
sliced  tomatoes,  fresh  sheep's  milk,  cheese,  bread  and  butter 
and  tea)  proposed  that  we  occupy  a  vacant  room  in  the  home 
of  another  American  family,  who  had  gone  to  Constantinople 
for  a  vacation.  So  we  slept  in  an  American  room,  where  the 
four  windows  went  up  and  down  and  had  green  shades  on 
rollers,  in  an  American  bed  with  American  covers. 

Meantime  we  had  gotten  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Conference,  several  of  whom  speak  English, 
and  J.  H.  had  been  able  to  tell  them  clearly  why  we  were  there. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  a  definite  religious  opportunity 
on  First-day.  It  seems  this  Conference  should  come  every 
three  years,  but  this  was  the  first  time  in  ten  years  that  it  had 
been  held,  on  account  of  the  wars,  etc.,  so  it  seemed  quite 
wonderful  that  we  should  be  there  at  such  a  strategic  time  and 
place. 

First-day  morning  we  went  to  church  out  of  courtesy;  of 
course  we  did  not  understand  anything.  At  four  o'clock  about 
one  hundred  people  assembled  to  hear  James  Henderson,  and 
1  haven't  heard  him  better  on  the  whole  trip.  It  was  really  a 
very  impressive  meeting,  and  Pastor  FurnajifF,  who  inter- 
preted for  him  wonderfully,  said  to  me,  "If  you  didn't  do  any- 
thing else  and  returned  home  after  all  your  wanderings  about, 
it  would  have  been  worth  while  for  you  to  have  come  over 
just  for  this  one  meeting."     Many  seemed  greatly  impressed. 

Next  day  in  the  a.  m.  we  had,  at  their  request,  a  time  for 
answering  a  few  questions  on  militarism,  children's  training, 
the  feeding  in  Germany,  etc.,  and  then  J.  H.  spoke  a  few 
words  of  farewell,  very  feelingly.  After  lunch  1  arose  and  said 
a  little  that  seemed  on  my  heart  for  them,  and  then  a  little 
later  we  took  the  bus  back  to  Sophia,  after  bidding  each 
person  farewell  about  three  times.  It  appeared  that  prayer 
had  been  made  that  some  one  from  outside  might  come  to 
bring  them  a  fresh  message  of  inspiration,  and  they  knew  of 
no  one  coming.  So  that  they  felt  J.  H.  had  been  sent  in  answer 
to  their  prayers.  They  were  wonderfully  open  and  receptive, 
and  promised  to  carry  down  his  message  to  their  congregations. 
Looking  back  it  all  seems  like  a  clear  case  of  "leading." 

Alfred  Lowry. 


A  QUAKER  MARTYR  IN  ARABIA. 

Few  Friends,  if  any,  in  England  are  aware  that  there  is  a 
lonely  Quaker  grave  in  Arabia.  It  is  the  resting-place  of  an 
American  Friend  named  Camp,  who  entered  the  country  as 
a  missionary  and  died  there  as  a  result  of  disease  and  persecu- 
tion. This  is  his  story.  He  attended  in  California  a  con- 
ference of  an  interdenominational  mission  with  stations  in 
Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  and  was  attracted  by  their  work. 
Actually  an  independent  missionary,  he  was  in  association 
with  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance.  On  his  first 
arrival  in  Palestine  he  naturally  visited  the  Friends'  Mission 
at  Ramallah,  and  was  in  close  touch  with  our  Friends  there. 

For  a  time  he  worked  in  Hebron.  This  town  was  then 
(about  1906)  notorious  for  the  bigotry  of  its  people,  both 
Jews  and  Moslems.  Camp  was  often  opposed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  on  one  occasion  was  struck  in  the  face  in  the  street 
by  an  intolerant  Jew.  He  literally  turned  the  other  cheek, 
and  bore  a  second  blow  without  complaint.  This  witness  for 
Christ  was  more  effective  than  any  of  his  words.  Another 
Jew  standing  by  exclaimed,  "  If  his  religion  can  produce  that 
result,  that  is  the  kind  of  religion  1  want!"  This  spectator  be- 
came first  an  inquirer,  and  eventually  the  first  declared  con- 
vert recorded  by  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  in 
Hebron. 

Later,  Camp  resolved  to  enter  the  almost  unoccupied  field 
of  Arabia,  and  with  three  other  missionaries  proceeded  south- 
wards, though  all  well  knew  that,  humanly  speaking,  they 
were  throwing  away  their  lives.  They  succeeded  in  reaching 
Sona,  where  they  lived  for  a  time,  but  from  there  they  were 
driven  out  cruelly  and  exiled  to  Hudeidah.  There  Camp  died 
of  the  ill-treatment  he  had  received,  and  there  is  his  grave. 
His  companions  got  safely  back  to  Palestine. 

May  not  the  name  of  Camp  be  recorded  on  the  honor  roll 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  among  those  who  have  risked  all, 
lost  all,  and  gained  all,  for  the  sake'of  Christ? — C.  G.  N.,  in 
Workers  at  Home  and  Abroad. 


"GOD  IN  GARDENS." 

(From  an  address  by  the  Chaplain  of  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College  at  Storrs  as  printed  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script.) 

The  prophet  Jeremiah,  when  writing  to  the  Jewish  exiles 
in  Babylonia,  felt  that  they  were  not  improving  their  condition 
by  their  restless  expectation  of  Jehovah's  speedily  doing  some- 
thing extraordinary  for  them.  He  knew  that  their  battle  had 
been  decided,  for  the  time  being,  and  that  the  thing  for  them 
to  do  was  to  make  the  most  of  their  present  situation.  How 
should  they  do  this?  He  gave  them  some  of  the  best  advice 
that  has  ever  been  penned:  "Plant  gardens,"  he  wrote,  "and 
eat  the  fruit  of  them."  "And  seek  the  peace  of  the  city  whither 
1  have  caused  you  to  be  carried  away  captive,  and  pray  unto 
Jehovah  for  it,  for  in  the  peace  thereof  shall  ye  have  peace." 

The  situation  of  America  to-day  is  not  exactly  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Jewish  exiles;  they  had  lost  a  war,  while  America 
won.  But,  like  those  Jewish  exiles,  few  in  our  country  seem 
to  be  in  the  Land  of  Heart's  Desire.  Restlessness  consumes 
us.  Everyone's  mania  is  to  be  somewhere  else  than  where  he 
now  happens  to  be.  Moving  about  is  our  favorite  recreation; 
transportation  breaks  down  with  the  burden.  Mountain  and 
shore  resorts  are  crowded;  and  those  who  arrive  envy  those 
who  remain  at  home.  Few  people  seem  to  have  acquired  "a 
stake"  in  their  home  environment.  A  people  who  have  no 
gardens  lack  stability. 

If  present  social  and  economic  conditions  in  our  country 
continue,  may  it  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  call  in  the  Prophet 
Jeremiah,  and  ask  him  to  draft,  for  us,  a  twentieth  or  thirtieth 
Constitutional  Amendment,  providing  that  every  family  in 
our  blessed  land  shall  "  Plant  gardens,  and  eat  the  fruit  of 
them?"  A  fitting  appendage  to  such  a  constitutional  provision 
would  be  the  conclusion,  "And  seek  the  peace  of  (this  coun- 
try)," and  "  Pray  unto  the  Lord  for  it;  for  in  the  peace  thereof 
ye  shall  have  peace." 
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The  cultivation  of  a  garden  is  a  necessity  to  normal  human 
nature;  nor  even  golf  will  take  the  place  of  it.  If  we  were 
to  diagnose  the  case  of  the  American  people  to-day,  and  ask, 
as  we  survey  the  convulsive  patient,  "What  is  lacking  here 
in  the  essentials  of  a  human  life?"  we  should  be  compelled  to 
answer,  "Too  few  gardens:  too  many  automobiles;  too  many 
amusement  makeshifts;  too  few  ventures  in  first-hand  creative 
enterprise."  Having  gardens  helps  a  people,  not  simply  into 
a  better  economic  adjustment  with  the  living  problems  of  the 
day;  it  helps  them  to  a  moral  and  spiritual  adjustment.  A 
man  gets  out  of  his  garden,  not  simply  peas,  beans,  tomatoes  and 
corn;  but  he  gets  simpler,  steadier,  finer,  stronger  and  higher 
relations  to  life.  At  all  events,  he  ought  to.  If  he  is  not  getting 
this  out  of  his  garden,  then  he  is  missing  some  of  the  "fruit 
thereof"  which  he  is  richly  entitled  to.     .     .     . 

A  current  of  vital  ideas  may  often  be  contracted  from  the 
handle  of  a  hoe  better  than  from  a  pen-holder.  The  freshness 
and  vigor  of  Jesus'  thought  and  speech  reflected  a  first-hand 
contact  with  growing  things.  He  drew  his  insights  from 
flowers  and  wheat — and  also  from  weeds.  A  separate  book, 
entitled,  "The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Gardener,"  has  not 
yet  been  compiled;  but  the  sources  from  which  it  might  be 
collected  are  ready  at  hand.  Nature  is  ever  inviting  us  to 
enter  into  this  Gospel  story,  and  to  find  out,  by  reading  and 
writing  a  chapter  in  it  for  ourselves,  how  many,  and  how  ever 
present,  are  the  messengers  through  which  God  is  speaking  His 
truth. 

CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 

"~  PUT-OFF  TOWN. 

Did  you  ever  go  to  Put-off  Town, 
Where  the  houses  axe  old  and  tumble-down, 
And  everything  tarries  and  everything  drags, 
With  dirty  streets  and  people  in  rags? 

On  the  street  of  Slow  hves  Old  Man  Wait, 

And  his  two  Mttle  boys,  named  Linger  and  Late,_ 

With  unclean  hands  and  tousled  hair, 

And  a  naughty  little  sister  named  Don't  Care. 

Grandmother  Growl  hves  in  this  town, 

With  her  two  little  daughters,  called  Fret  and  Frown, 

And  Old  Man  Lazy  hves  all  alone 

Around  the  corner  on  Street  Postpone. 

Did  you  ever  go  to  Put-off  Town 

To  play  with  the  httle  girls.  Fret  and  Frown, 

Or  go  to  the  home  of  Old  Man  Wait, 

And  whistle  for  his  boys  to  come  to  the  gate? 

To  play  all  day  in  Tarry  Street, 

Leaving  your  errands  for  other  feet; 

To  stop,  or  shrink,  or  linger,  or  frown. 

Is  the  neai-est  way  to  this  old  town.  — Unknown.  ■ 


A  Gingerbread  Barometer. — ^A  clever  Frenchman,  who 
has  original  ideas  on  most  subjects,  employs  a  curious  barom- 
eter which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  figure  of  a  general 
made  of  gingerbread.  He  buys  it  every  year  in  the  Place  du 
Throne,  takes  it  home  and  hangs  it  by  a  string  on  a  nail. 

Gingerbread,  as  every  one  knows,  is  easily  affected  by 
changes  in  the  atmosphere.  The  slightest  moisture  renders  it 
soft;  in  dry  weather,  on  the  contrary,  it  grows  hard  and  tough. 

Every  morning,  on  going  out,  the  Frenchman  asks  his 
servant,  "What  does  the  general  say?"  and  the  man  applies 
his  thumb  to  the  gingerbread  figure. 

Sometimes  he  replies:  "The  general  feels  soft;  he  would 
advise  your  taking  an  umbrella."  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  general's  symptoms  are  hard  and  unyielding,  the  French- 
man sallies  forth,  arrayed  in  his  best,  with  no  fears  for  his 
spotless  suit  or  his  new  hat. 

He  says  the  general  has  so  far  never  proved  unworthy  of  the 
confidence  placed  in  his  prognostications. — Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 


QUAKER  CONFERENCE  IN  TAMBACH. 

(slightly  abbreviated  report.) 

In  Tambach  in  Thuringen,  surrounded  by  hills  and  pine 
forests,  there  met  together  (Seventh  Month  9th-i2th)  a  re- 
markable conference  of  Germans  interested  in  Quakerism, 
together  with  a  number  of  American  and  English  Friends. 
Amongst  the  German  Friends  were  Dr.  Elizabeth  Rotten, 
Pfarrer  Sippel,  Dr.  Walther  Koch,  Carl  Mennicke,  Baron 
Stackelberg,  Pfarrer  Herpel  and  others.  Carolena  M.  Wood, 
Dr.  Henry  J.  Cadbury,  Alexander  C.  Purdy,  Marian  Norton, 
Pleausance  Parsons  were  from  the  United  States ;  Norah  Glynn, 
Carl  Heath,  Percy  Bigland  and  John  S.  Stephens  were  the 
British  and  Irish  Friends  present.  Carolena  M.  Wood  pre- 
sided at  the  meetings. 

Upon  arrival  and  after  a  meal  together,  a  meeting  for  wor- 
ship was  held  in  which  quite  simply  we  soon  felt  our  deep 
sense  of  unity,  the  wonderful  natural  surroundings  adding 
to  the  peace  and  rest  of  spirit. 

The  next  morning  was  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
meaning  of  Quakerism.  Carl  Heath  spoke  first.  "  Quakerism," 
he  said,  "was  rooted  in  a  sense  that  the  religious  life  included 
the  whole  life.  The  early  Quakers  saw  that  a  true  synthesis 
would  see  life  as  a  whole."  "The  power  of  Quakerism  to 
penetrate-the  w/;oZ«  of  life  was  the  greatest  of  its  credentials," 
and  this  was  as  true  now  as  then.  The  Quaker  conception  of 
the  inward  Light  gave  an  absolute  value  to  human  personality. 
Hence  the  outward  expression  of  Quaker  views  in  the  opposi- 
tion to  slavery  and  war  and  its  application  to  other  problems. 
Quakerism  was  a  religion  of  the  spirit  and  consequently  a  re- 
ligion of  the  inward  experience  and  of  experimental  faith. 
The  constant  sense  of  an  inward  guidance  applied  to  the  affairs 
of  men  made  the  Quakers  practically  mystics.  Turning  to 
Quakerism  as  an  organized  Society  he  thought  we  should  not 
fear  organization,  but  see  that  it  arose  as  the  need  of  a  vital 
movement  and  did  not  dominate  us.  Early  Quakerism  had 
no  rigid  membership. 

Dr.  Henry  J.  Cadbury  spoke  on  two  points.  First,  the  cor- 
porate strength  of  early  Quakerism.  In  spite  of  the  imprels- 
sions  we  get  from  the  early  diaries  the  power  of  the  movement 
arose  not  from  individual  giants,  but  from  the  corporate 
strength  of  common  men.  This  strength  was  shown  in  the 
meetings  for  worship ;  the  conscience  of  early  Friends,  too,  was 
a  corporate  conscience  and  not  merely  an  individual  matter. 
These  qualities  are  as  essential  to-day  as  in  early  Quakerism. 
Secondly,  the  ethical  implications.  The  originality  of  Quaker- 
ism was  formerly  thought  to  be  in  its  new  theological  con- 
ceptions. It  was  an  emphasis  on  personal,  first-hand  ex- 
perience. But  these  ideas  are  generally  accepted  now  in 
Protestant  circles.  The  moral  implications  that  flow  from 
these  conceptions  are  not  yet  current  coin.  They  are,  however, 
exactly  what  the  world  needs.  They  involve  a  change  more 
drastic  than  any  theological,  ecclesiastical  or  political  revolu- 
tions. They  involve  not  merely  alleviation  of  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  false  concepts  in  social  ethics,  but  of  a  thorough 
acceptance  of  new  standards. 

Pfarrer  Sippell  of  Marburg  spoke  as  an  historian.  He  raised 
the  question  of  why  the  pietism  of  Germany  and  Holland  was 
soft  and  eventually  crushed  out  whilst  that  of  England  was 
strong  and  enduring.  He  found  the  answer  in  the  strong 
personality  of  George  Fox.  Fox  sought  to  free  himself  from 
the  Puritanism  of  the  past  and  his  sense  of  truth  made  him 
seek  reality  in  religion.  There  were  in  the  early  days  Quakers 
who  were  simply  enthusiasts  and  who  did  not  understand  the 
inner  meaning  of  this  faith.  Fox's  sanity  stands  out.  The 
Quakers  turned  to  the  founding  of  Pennsylvania.  That  ex- 
periment was  said  to  have  been  a  failure,  but  this  was  not  so. 
There  was  no  ending  of  it  in  a  careless  compromise.  The 
Friends  withdrew  and  kept  the  holy  fire  of  ideals.  The  jump 
from  those  early  days  to  to-day  is  a  great  one.  In  this  new 
period  Pfarrer  Sippell  looked  chiefly  to  the  teaching  of  John 
Wilhelm  Rowntree.  If  Quakers  do  not  appreciate,thisjman 
they  have  little  to  give  Germany.  J.  W.  Rowntree  stood  for 
faith  and  action,  the  things  Germany  most  needs. 
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In  the  afternoon  the  Conference  met  in  a  meadow  sloping 
down  from  the  pine  woods  and  the  German  members  spoke 
in  turn  upon  what  had  attracted  them  to  Quakerism. 

Dr.  Walter  Koch,  reading  from  Ephesians  the  passage  be- 
ginning "for  He  is  our  peace,"  said  that  young  Germany  could 
not  find  real  peace  in  the  churches.  In  the  Freideutsche 
Jugend  Conference  in  Jena  in  iqi  i  they  felt  that  they  could 
not  compromise.  They  must  follow  their  ideals  at  whatever 
cost.  Through  Dr.  Rotten  he  came  into  touch  with  Friends, 
withJoanM.  FryandT.  CorderCatchpooland  others.  Friends 
brought  them  what  they  needed  and  were  seeking,  quiet,  peace 
and  a  calm  strength  in  the  midst  of  physical  and  spiritual 
collapse. 

Pfarrer  Herpel  spoke  as  one  who  had  acted  as  an  evangelical 
pastor  up  till  the  war.  He  heard  from  Prof.  Rade  of  Marburg 
of  the  work  of  the  Friends  for  the  German  women  and  children 
in  England.  Called  to  the  post  of  chaplain  in  the  army  he  saw 
the  whole  horror  of  the  war  in  the  battles  and  in  the  hospitals. 
He  took  part  in  the  revolution  determined  that  his  faith  and 
his  life  must  be  made  one.  In  Berlin  he  established  the  paper 
Das  Neue  Werk,  and  came  into  close  touch  with  Friends. 

Dr.  Jaerschky  of  Charlottenburg  as  a  doctor  spoke  to  the 
wonderful  value  of  silence.  In  dealing  with  patients  he  felt 
that  the  first  need  was  an  inward  peace  oneself.  There  was 
then  the  possibility  of  bringing  peace  to  others.  He  heard  of 
the  Quakers  from  Dr.  Koch  and  wanted  to  know  why  they 
came  now  to  Germany.  Were  they  merely  spies  or  had  they 
come  to  proselytise?  Then  he  began  to  understand.  More 
such  Conferences  were  needed  like  the  Tambach  Conference, 
where  in  quiet  and  peace  we  might  develop  the  Quaker  spirit. 
Baron  Stackelberg  of  Munich  said  that  there  were  two  im- 
portant gatherings  taking  place,  one  at  Spa  and  the  other  at 
Tambach  and  he  felt  that  for  Germany  the  Tambach  meeting 
was  the  more  important  and  far  reaching.  The  mandates  of 
those  at  Spa  were  written  on  paper.  At  Tambach  we  came 
with  our  mandates  written  in  the  soul.  Very  interestingly  he 
described  his  own  life  as  a  prisoner  in  Siberia  where  he  had 
first  met  Quakers,  Quakers  who  had  never  heard  of  Quakers, 
but  were  none  the  less  most  truly  Quakers  in  spirit  and  in 
thought.  He  expressed  his  deep  interest  in  and  sympathy 
with  the  young  Quaker  movement.  Their  movement  in  Ger- 
many was  similar.  The  beginnings  of  Quakerism  were  histories 
of  individuals  and  so  in  Germany  to-day.  There  were  those 
who  were  Quakers  though  they  would  never  be  so  called. 
They  would  go  the  road  which  Jesus  had  followed. 

Pfarrer  Sippell  said  he  had  no  thought  of  leaving  his  church. 
He  believed,  however,  that  the  German  church  could  never 
win  the  people  as  Quakerism  could.  It  was  not  trusted.  The 
workers  will  not  come  to  church.  Do  not  let  the  Quakers  seek 
to  establish  a  religious  sect,  a  church  in  Germany,  but  let  the 
spirit  of  Quakerism  permeate  German  life. 

Dr.  Karl  Mennicke  approached  Quakerism  from  German 
philosophy.  In  the  war  he  heard  the  call  of  Friends  through 
"  Die  Eiche"  and  later  met  Friends  with  their  inward  and  real 
life  and  felt  that  they  were  a  group  to  which  he  already  be- 
longed. It  was  a  difficulty  that  the  Quakers  came  as  an  or- 
ganization. The  need  of  thought  was  more  powerful  in  Ger- 
many than  in  England  and  America.  He  would  have  Quaker 
thought  for  Germany  free  from  organization.  Speaking  of  a 
discussion  on  the  Quakers  in  an  East  Berlin  meeting  he  quoted 
a  working  woman  who  said,  "  The  Quakers  have  got  the  re- 
ligion we  are  seeking  for." 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Rotten  said  she  came  to  Quakerism  not  from 
Christian  sources,  but  from  the  world  of  Goethe — outwardly 
her  relations  with  Quakerism  arose  through  the  common  relief 
work  during  the  war.  She  saw  that  the  work  was  not  merely 
a  give  and  take,  but  something  arising  from  a  deeper  inward 
unity.  She  spoke  in  a  wonderful  way  of  the  creative  power  of 
ideals  and  of  the  necessity  of  doing  and  pleaded  that  what  was 
wanted  was  not  an  organization,  but  an  organism,  a, vital 
movement  rather  than  a  Society. 

'  Some  thirty  to  forty  gathered  in  the  meeting  for  worship 
[on  First-dayJ  and  Friends  were  moved  to  speak,  some  in  Ger- 


man, some  in  English.  Later  the  Conference  was  continued 
in  the  open  air  and  membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
through  the  Council  for  International  Service  was  explained 
by  Carl  Heath. 

The  last  part  of  the  Conference  was  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  possible  organization.  The  general  feeling  was  against 
any  attempt  to  create  prematurely  a  Quaker  organization  in 
Germany.  Quakerism  should  rather  permeate  the  movement 
of  the  day. 

It  may  be  said  that  no  very  definite  results  were  arrived  at 
by  this  Conference.  Friends  had  not  set  out  for  any  results 
other  than  fellowship  and  understanding  amongst  those  in- 
fluenced by  Quaker  work  in  Germany.  Some' will  be  led  to 
seek  a  closer  union  by  joining  in  membership  and  working 
towards  the  formation  of  groups  of  Friends  in  Germany. 
Others  look  to  the  influence  which  Friends  may  exert  on  the 
wider  movements  of  modern  Germany.  Other  conferences 
will  follow,  but  none  of  those  who  came  to  Tambach  but  must 
have  realized  that  they  were  taking  part  in  a  fellowship  which 
may  have  far-reaching  results  for  the  religious  reconstruction 
of  Germany,  for  Quakerism  in  Europe  and  for  that  spirit  of 
humanity  and  reconciliation  which  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ. 

Reported  by  Henry  Cadbury  and  Carl  Heath. 


BOOK  REVIEW. 

"The  Message  of  Jesus."* 

The  Apostle  Paul  exhorted  Timothy:  "Hold  fast  the  form 
of  sound  words,  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me,  in  faith  and 
love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  In  these  days  when  so  much 
is  heard  as  to  the  unimportance  of  religious  belief — in  fact 
almost  of  conviction  on  any  subject — all  emphasis  being  laid 
on  the  material  side  comprising  action  alone,  it  is  refreshing 
to  have  the  attention  pointedly  called'to  the  most  important 
of  all  Christian  doctrine.  The  name  of  W.  Blair  Neatby  is 
known  to  many  Friends  in  this  country,  and  his  recent  book, 
"The  Message  of  Jesus,"  is  very  much  such  a  production  as 
would  be  expected  from  his  pen.  It  is  all  pretty  closely  reason- 
ed and  cannot  be  read  lightly. 

The  opening  chapter  has  much  to  say  respecting  George 
Fox  and  the  unfolding  of  Gospel  truth  by  him.  I  n  the  preface 
the  author  states  that  this  is  not  because  he  is  a  Quaker,  but 
rather  that  he  is  a  Quaker  because  he  holds  the  opinions  he 
does  respecting  Fox's  position  and  significance  in  relation  to 
the  present  transformation  of  Christian  thought. 

The  argument  of  the  book  is  based  on  the  ever-fresh  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  from  which  is  deduced  the  great  principle 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  as  "revealed  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

Successive  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  expansion  of  this 
thought  through  the  primitive  Christian  experience,  Christ's 
personal  teaching,  the  relation  of  His  person  to  His  message, 
the  Atonement,  justification  by  faith,  punishment,  and  finally 
the  filial  response. 

As  a  development  of  present-day  thought  the  chapter  on 
Justification  by  Faith  will  be  read  by  many  as  among  the 
most  interesting  in  the  book,  pointing  out  as  it  does  the  fallacy 
of  what  that  doctrine  is  usually  understood  to  mean.  He  brings 
us  back  to  what  Paul  took  it  to  be — an  expression  of  free  for- 
giveness by  the  Father  Divine. 

Some  of  the  views  expressed  in  the  chapter,  "The  Problem 
of  Punishment,"  may  not  be  entirely  in  accord  with  what 
has  been  accepted  by  most  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  but  they 
remind  one  vividly  of  some  expressions  of  our  revered  friend 
Joel  Bean. 

The  reader  having  been  led  from  a  contemplation  of  the 
God  of  Law,  past  the  God  of  Justice  to  the  God  of  Love  as 
manifested  in  His  only  Son,  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord,  is  left 
under  "a  still  mightier  spell."      "If  the  Son  shall  make  you 
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free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed;"  for  surely  it  is  by  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ  that  we  know  that  the  "Our  Father"  is  music  in 
the  ears  of  God.  The  right  attitude  of  our  filial  response 
brings  us  into  our  true  relationship  with  God,  "  not  merely  the 
implicit  trust  of  a  little  child,  but  also  in  its  season  the  in- 
telligent sympathy  and  companionship  of  the  Son  of  full  age 
in  His  Father's  house." 

"God  for  ever  understood, 
God  rejoiced  in  and  obeyed, 
God  acknowledged  to  be  good 

In  the  soul  His  breath  has  made. 
Not  a  wearj'  barren  strife, 

Not  a  lonesome  rest  to  find. 
But  the  secret  spring  of  life, 

Heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind." 

George  V.aux,  Jr. 


LIFE  OF  THE  CANADIAN  DOUKHOBORS  AS  REPORTED 
FOR  THE  "SPRINGFIELD  REPUBLICAN." 

Perhaps  the  largest  human  vegetable  story  in  America  as 
described  by  Victoria  Ha3^ard  is  to  be  found  in  a  colony  of 
Russians  settled  in  Western  Canada.  The  colony  numbers 
ten  thousand  souls,  every  one  of  whom  is  a  vegetarian !  In  the 
twenty  years  they  have  been  settled  in  Canada  no  meat  or 
fish  has  passed  their  lips. 

One  meatless  day  a  week  and  we  would  be  almost  incon- 
solable and  yet  here  is  an  eminently  prosperous  people  who 
have  lived  for  years  without  meat,  and  who,  being  interviewed 
on  the  subject,  emphatically  declare  they  have  lost  the  desire 
for  it. 

These  Russian  vegetarians  came  to  Canada  practically 
penniless,  homesteading  in  Northern  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta.  The  first  year  or  two  these  immigrant  vegetarians 
withstood  the  severe  Winter  sheltered  only  by  huts  improvised 
from  canvas  and  sod-huts.  It  might  be  claimed  that  thousands 
of  homesteading  parties  have  done  the  same,  but  in  this 
instance  the  point  for  us  is  that  on  a  vegetable  diet  these  people 
were  able  to  survive  the  same  bitter  weather  which  others 
have  required  meat  to  resist.  On  a  vegetable  diet  these 
vegetarians  homesteaded  and  on  a  vegetable  diet  they  have 
in  twenty  years  transformed  300,000  acres  of  wilderness  into 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  prosperous  farms  in  Western  Canada, 
producing  large  crops  of  grain  and  owning  their  own  grain 
elevators.  About  six  years  ago  they  bought  in  addition  10,000 
acres  of  wilderness  in  Southern  British  Columbia. 

They  cleared  that  land  of  trees,  stumps  and  boulders  with 
their  own  hands  and  set  out  thousands  of  apple,  peach,  pear, 
cherry  and  plum  trees  which  are  already  bearing  fruit.  They 
have  also  established  a  large  grain  factory  and  a  large  tomato 
canning  plant  with  railroad  accommodations  to  the  door, 
whence  fruit  is  sent  to  markets  in  distant  cities. 

The  details  of  the  winning  of  these  idle  acres  to  production, 
by  this  race  of  vegetarians  out  of  old  Russia,  read  like  thrilling 
chapters  in  a  tale  of  adventures.  We  discovered  in  our  visits 
to  their  broad  farms  a  spirit  of  modernity,  a  grasp  of  improved 
methods  in  setting  trees,  in  pruning,  in  the  saving  of  land, 
in  the  giant  irrigation  systems,  in  their  fine  houses  and  in  the 
general  air  of  industry. 

Stepping  off  the  train,  say  at  Brilliant,  B.  C,  is  like  lifting 
the  curtain  on  a  succession  of  picturesque  Biblical  and  Euro- 
Asiatic  scenes — the  women  in  full  short  skirts,  kerchiefs  over 
their  heads,  usually  barefooted,  occupied  with  their  business 
of  crop  growing  or  reaping  with  a  staunch  heartiness — the 
peasant  women  of  Millet  type. 

The  houses  of  the  settlement  are  not  clumped  together 
into  a  village,  but  are  perhaps  half  a  mile  apart.  Each  house, 
is,  however,  called  a  village  since  it  shelters  from  thirty  to 
fifty  people.  Each  village  has  its  own  barns,  its  Russian 
bath-house,  its  store-rooms  furnished  with  neat  rows  of  bins 
for  white,  red  or  black  beans,  millet,  clover  seed,  wheat, 
flax  seed,  etc.  The  plan  of  the  village  is  to  have  the  two 
dwelling  houses  face  south  while  the  storehouses,  work-rooms, 


harness-rooms,  wash-rooms  and  bath-houses  are  built  in 
single  file  under  one  roof  enclosing  a  big  yard  on  the  north,  ' 
east  and  west  ends.  By  this  plan  the  out-houses  act  as  a 
wind  and  snow-break  in  Winter  and  constitute  at  all  times  a 
shelter  to  the  great  yard  where  on  a  clean  hard-beaten  earth 
floor  great  tarpaulins  of  grains  and  vegetables  are  spread  in 
the  sun.  Here,  too,  on  long  boards  drying  fruit  is  always  to 
be  seen  in  the  late  Summer. 

The  life  of  the  village  is  concentrated  in  these  yards. 

Two  women  are  appointed  each  week  to  do  the  cooking 
for  the  family — a  plan  which  leaves  the  rest  free  for  out-door 
work.  The  women  sift  millet  seed  for  porridge.  For  the  bean- 
shelling  a  tripod  with  a  suspended  sieve  is  set  up.  The  women 
have  exceptionally  happy-looking  faces  and  very  gentle 
manners.  All  of  their  work  is  conducted  in  a  very  dignified 
manner.  At  intervals  they  have  their  spinning  wheels  handy 
and  sit  down  to  spin  in  the  yard  or  by  the  doorstep.  The  loom 
stands  inside  one  of  the  houses  and  when  a  woman  desires 
to  take  a  turn  at  weaving  she  does  so,  while  the  sun  evaporates 
her  apples  or  converts  her  cakes  of  mashed  fruit  into  a  hard 
mass. 

A  mile  or  two  from  the  railroad  station  is  a  cleared  place 
with  the  earth  beaten  harder  than  in  any  of  the  yards.  It  is 
a  primitive  old-world  threshing  floor,  such  as  might  be  found 
in  any  village  of  the  wheat-growing  regions  of  southern  Russia, 
and  such  a  one  as  Tolstoi  has  introduced  into  his  tales  of 
Russian  life  with  telling  dramatic  effect.  On  a  hot  Summer 
afternoon  the  chaff  as  it  is  flung  from  the  hand-made  wooden 
forks  wielded  by  a  score  of  sturdy  Russian  men  creates  a 
fountain  of  straw-dust  visible  for  miles.  This  is  the  way  the 
wheat  for  home  use  is  winnowed — the  wheat  that  in  time 
comes  to  the  village  table  in  giant  loaves  of  home-made 
bread — the  Russian  brown  bread  of  which  allhave  read  and 
which  we  wish  all  might  taste.  It  is  their  good  home-made 
bread  of  life  which  helps  these  vegetarians  to  forget  meat. 

A  typical  meal  begins  with  soup  in  which  every  vegetable 
one  can  think  of,  with  the  exception  of  beets,  appears.  The 
soup  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  fats  by  a  generous  use  of 
butter.  There  is  plenty  of  brown  bread  to  be  eaten  with  the 
soup  which  is  drunk  from  hand-made  wooden  spoons.  This 
is  followed  by  a  salad  of  tomatoes,  fresh  from  the  vines,  and 
crisp  cucumbers.  Then  follows  a  dish  of  sliced  potatoes  and 
cauliflower  fried  together  in  butter  and  then  baked  in  the  oven. 
For  dessert  they  may  have  honey  from  their  own  apiaries,  a 
millet  pudding  with  cream,  carrot  or  bean  tarts  with  flaky 
pastry  from  home-made  flour,  plenty  of  fruit  in  season,  al- 
ways jam  and  cups  of  delicious  Russian  tea. 

The  menu  ignores  meat,  yet  is  quite  as  comprehensive  of 
variety  as  the  average  menu  at  home.  These  people  are 
prodigal  with  good  things  to  eat.  Their  meals  are  big,  hearty 
affairs,  and  anyone  partaking  of  these  vegetarian  tables  will 
finish  unconscious  that  a  meat  has  not  been  served  and  will 
be  fully  satisfied. 

These  vegetarians  are  very  fond  of  flowers  and  plant  them 
in  every  niche  and  corner.  One  comes  upon  them  bordering 
the  peach  orchard,  the  millet  patch,  the  melon  vines.  One 
wonders  why  they  are  quite  so  generous  in  the  matter  of  seeds 
till  one  remembers  the  bees — the  flowers  supply  nectar  for 
the  honey.  The  most  successful  of  the  bee  masters  is  little 
Mischa,  a  boy  of  thirteen.  Asked  if  he  were  not  afraid  the 
bees  would  sting  him,  he  answered  sweetly,  "No,  the  bees 
are  my  friends." 

BALANCING. 
The  good  we  meant  to  do — the  deeds 

So  oft  misunderstood, 
The  thwarted  good  we  try  to  do, 

And  would  do,  if  we  could,  ~^ 

The  noble  deeds  we  set  upon. 

And  have  accompUshed  none — 
Write  them — and  with  them  credit  all 

The  bad  we  have  not  done. 

— ^Wilbur  D.  Nesbit. 
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LOSS  AND  RESTORATION. 

There  are  many  difficult  problems  raised  by  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  questions  as  to  date,  authorship,  literary  method  and 
other  matters,  and  some  of  them  we  are  not  at  present  in  a 
position  to  solve.  But  this  at  least  we  can  say  of  it,  that,  when 
we  appeal  to  it,  it  always  rises  to  the  occasion.  In  any  crisis 
of  our  lives,  in  loss,  grief,  disappointment,  fear,  it  is  to  this 
little  book  above  any  other  that  we  turn  for  light  and  con- 
solation, and  it  never  fails  us.  For  eighteen  hundred  years  it 
has  stood  the  supreme  test  of  experience,  and,  whatever  ques- 
tions may  be  raised  about  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  is 
called  criticism,  no  answer  that  may  be  given  can  alter  the 
proved  fact  that  it  contains  a  living  message  from  God  to 
men.  These  critical  questions  are  rightly  asked,  and  for  the 
proper  understanding  of  this  book  it  is  important  that  they 
should  be  fairly  faced.  It  is  not,  however,  our  purpose  in  this 
paper  to  discuss  these  problems.  We  need  only  repeat  what 
was  said  recently  in  these  pages,  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 
not  biographical  in  the  sense  in  which  we  apply  that  term 
to  the  earlier  narratives.  The  purpose  of  the  writer  is  not 
primarily  to  narrate  facts,  but  rather  to  interpret  them  and 
bring  them  into  relation  with  the  lives  of  his  readers.  His  work 
is  a  kind  of  spiritual  allegory  in  which  he  seeks  to  illustrate, 
by  means  of  words  and  incidents  drawn  from  the  earthly  life 
of  Jesus,  the  amazing  power  of  the  ever-living  and  glorified 
Christ  to  meet  all  our  varied  human  needs.  That  this  method 
raises  some  difficult  literary  problems  is  certain,  but  it  is 
abundantly  justified  by  the  experience  of  the  Christian 
centuries. 

Chapters  v.  to  xii  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  form  a  section  which 
is  devoted  to  setting  forth  from  various  points  of  view  the 
Divine  power  and  glory  of  Jesus,  each  incident  being  regarded 
as  a  symbol  illustrating  some  particular  aspect  of  the  Saviour's 
all-sufficiency.  In  chapter  xi  the  climax  is  reached  in  the 
amazing  miracle  of  the  calling  of  Lazarus  from  the  grave.  The 
Jews  believed  that  the  spirit  finally  left  the  body  on  the  third 
day  after  death;  so  that  the  statement  that  Lazarus  had  lain 
in  the  tomb  four  days  prepares  us  for  a  stupendous  miracle, 
and  one  of  proportionate  spiritual  significance. 

Space  does  not  allow  of  our  dwelling  upon  the  details  of 
the  story,  and  we  turn  to  ask,  what  does  the  writer  mean  to 
suggest  to  us  by  this  wonderful  narrative?  Primarily,  no 
doubt,  it  is  recorded  as  "a  sign,"  or  symbol,  of  the  work  of 
Christ  as  the  Life-giver.  He  is  Himself  the  Life,*  and  it  is 
by  Him  that  life  is  freely  dispensed  to  me.f  But  it  has  another 
application  which,  though  secondary,  comes  home  to  us  with 
a  wonderful  tenderness  of  appeal.  This  writer's  object  through- 
out his  book  is  to  show  how  the  resources  of  Christ  cover  the 
whole  area  of  man's  needs.  His  work  would  have  been  in- 
complete had  he  made  no  reference  to  that  deep  and  crying 
need  of  man  which  comes  from  his  always  living  in  the  near 
presence  of  what  we  call  Death.  Whatever  other  of  life's 
sorrows  we  may  escape,  there  are  few  indeed  who  are  not 
called,  sooner  or  later,  to  meet  the  Heart-breaking  experience 
of  bereavement.  A  wail  of  desolation  is  always  going  up  to 
God  from  those  from  whom  He  has  taken  away  the  desire  of 
their  eyes  with  a  stroke;*  and  even  those  who  bear  the  name 
of  Christ  have  been  painfully  slow  to  accept  His  glorious 
message  of  hope  and  salvation.  It  is  this  message  which  John 
sets  forth  in  symbol  here.  "The  dead,"  he  would  have  us 
know,  "  are  in  the  hands  of  God  as  soon  as  they  have  passed 
hence,  and  He  can  and  will  give  them  back  to  us  as  real, 
living  influences  in  our  present  life." 

Look  first  at  the  mysterious  delay  in  our  Lord's  response 
to  the  appeal  of  the  sisters.  It  was  so  unlike  Jesus  to  fail  His 
friends  when  they  implored  His  help;  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  John,  in  recording  it,  desires  to  enforce  some  special 
truth.  The  story  of  the  Saviour's  silence  and  inaction  in  the 
face  of  the  urgent  message  from  Bethany  is  probably  related 
to  the  wistful  questionings  amongst  the  original  readers  of 

*V.  26:  25;  xiv:  6. 
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this  book  as  to  the  delay  in  their  Lord's  e.xpected  reappearing.! 
But  for  us  it  illustrates  a  deeper  and  more  general  truth — that 
when  Jesus  delays,  when  He  makes  no  apparent  response  to 
our  most  urgent  appeals,  it  is  because  He  loves  us  too  well  to 
spoil  a  greater  gift  by  the  premature  granting  of  a  smaller. 
The  delay  is  definitely  linked  by  John  with  the  special  measure 
of  affection  which  He  carried  in  His  heart  for  the  family  at 
Bethany. I  "Now  Jesus  was  all  the  time  loving  Martha  and 
her  sister  and  Lazarus,"  as  v.  5  may  be  more  exactly  translated. 
That  is  to  say  that  as  your  beloved  one  is  slipping  away  from 
you,  and  the  cry  of  your  stricken  heart  is  met  only  by  silence, 
Jesus  is  "all  the  time  loving"  you  and  your  dear  one  with  a 
tender  love  which  is  only  silent  for  the  time  because  He  is 
planning  for  you  a  beautiful  surprise.  And  some  of  us  can 
bear  witness  to  the  love  which  is  expressed  in  this  strange 
reserve  of  Christ.  As  we  look  back  upon  the  shattering  sor- 
rows which  befell  us  when  our  nearest  and  dearest  passed 
into  the  unseen  life,  we  can  say  with  deep  gratitude  that  we 
would  not  have  it  otherwise,  and  that  light  and  blessing  have 
come  to  us  through  the  sorrow  which  threatened  to  crush 
us,  greater  than  any  we  could  have  received  by  the  prompt 
granting  of  our  urgent  request. 

When  Jesus  at  length  reaches  Bethany  He  comes  too  late; 
death  has  forestalled  Him.  Martha  meets  Him  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  reproach  that  He  had  failed  His  friends  in  their 
hour  of  overwhelming  sorrow.  "  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again," 
says  Jesus,  adopting  for  the  moment  the  conventional  language 
of  consolation.  To  which  Martha  seems  to  reply,  "Yes,  1 
know  that;  it  is  just  what  they  have  all  been  saying  to  me 
at  home."  Oh,  what  is  so  hard  to  bear  as  well-meant  con- 
dolence which  does  not  touch  the  heart's  sore  need?  It  is 
just  here  that  the  familiar  Burial  Service  of  the  Church  of 
England  fails  us.  Its  outlook  on  death  represents  accurately 
enough  the  conventional  attitude  of  the  Christian  Church, 
which  in  this  matter  lags  far  behind  the  joyful  revelation 
given  us  in  Christ.  After  depressing  us  with  a  recital  of  two 
psalms,  neither  of  which  has  one  single  note  of  the  hope  that 
triumphs  over  death,  it  ofl'ers  us  as  our  utmost  boon  a  "sure 
and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life."  Yet, 
however  bright  this  hope,  most  of  us  will  agree  with  Martha 
that,  to  one  acutely  conscious  of  the  present  void,  the  prospect 
of  seeing  the  beloved  one  again  "at  the  resurrection  at  the 
last  day,"  at  some  point  in  the  future  infinitely  remote,  is  cold 
comfort  that  seems  to  mock  our  need.  We  are  told  that  at  the 
tomb  of  Lazarus  "Jesus  groaned  [was  moved  with  indigna- 
tion] in  the  spirit  and  was  troubled."  How  often  must  He  be 
pained  at  what  is  said  and  done  at  many  funerals  of  the  present 
day! 

But  now  at  length  Jesus  sweeps  all  this  aside,  and,  adopting 
the  present  tense,  makes  the  great  declaration  which  will 
ring  down  the  centuries  to  the  end  of  time:  "  1  am  the  Resur- 
rection and  the  Life;  he  that  believeth  in  Me,  though  he  die; 
yet,  shall  he  live:  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  on  Me 
shall  never  die."  And  then  the  glorious  Christ,  entering  into 
the  sorrow  of  His  friends  and  uniting  His  tears  with  theirs, 
illustrates  His  great  declaration  by  calling  Lazarus  triumphant- 
ly from  the  tomb  and  giving  him  back  to  the  sorrowing  sisters. 

There  is  never  a  Christian  grave-side  where  the  unseen 
Christ  is  not  one  of  the  company,  weeping  tears  of  under- 
standing sympathy  with  the  inevitable  sense  of  desolation 
and  loss,  and  at  the  same  time  offering  to  the  mourners  the 
gift— the  incredible  gift — of  a  restored  communion  with  the 
beloved.  Separation,  silence,  absence,  forgetfulness,  these 
pagan  associations  are  dispelled  irt  the  presence  of  Jesus. 
Physical  death,  when  He  is  near,  is  transformed  from  the 
ruthless  messenger  of  fate  to  the  friendly  guide  sent  forth 
from  the  Father  Who  loves  us,  to  conduct  us,  one  by  one,  into 
the  fuller,  freer  life  beyond  the  veil.  Death  is  only  an  incident 
which  cannot  touch  the  great  relationship  into  which  we  have 
entered  with  Him  Who  is  "the  Life."      Nor  can  it  touch  in 
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any  of  its  essentials  that  other  precious  relationship  with 
those  we  love,  with  a  love  which  is  immortal  inasmuch  as  it 
is  itself  the  gift  of  God. 

So  we  dismiss  from  our  minds  all  thought  of  an  age-long 
waiting  for  reunion  until  "  the  last  day,"  and  with  wondering 
gratitude  accept  the  invitation  of  Jesus  to  find  our  beloved 
in  Him  here  and  now.  The  only  "medium"  we  need  is  Christ 
Himself;  in  His  presence  the  mechanical  paraphernalia  of  the 
spiritualistic  seance  becomes  a  grating  incongruity.  In  His 
company  we  enter  into  that  "communion  of  saints"  which 
His  first  followers  discovered  as  a  fact  of  joyful  experience. 
And  just  as  the  intimacy  of  the  disciples  with  their  Lord  was 
not  impeded,  but  immeasurably  deepened,  by  the  removal 
of  His  outward  presence,  so  it  shall  be  that  if  we  rise  up  and 
go  on  our  way  with  faith  and  courage,  our  lives  too  will  be 
actually  enriched  by  that  loss  which  seemed  so  hopeless. 

John  is  always  insistent  on  the  truth  that  Christ  is  present 
in  the  most  real  and  intimate  sense  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
His  own.  "Where  I  am,"  says  Jesus,  "there  also  shall  My 
servant  be;"  which  means  that  the  one  you  thought  of  as, 
for  the  time  being,  lost  to  you  is,  by  virtue  of  your  common 
link  with  Christ,  actually  nearer  to  you  than  was  ever  possible 
under  the  old  limitations  of  physical  life.  These  beloved  ones 
have  become  our  spiritual  companions,  guides,  helpers,  the 
deeply  interested  watchers  of  the  incidents  of  our  course. 
They  stand  by  us  in  weary,  lonely  hours;  they  cheer  us  on; 
almost  we  hear  their  voices;  sometimes  it  may  be  we  catch  a 
whisper  of  theirs,  or  detect  a  touch  of  their  ever-deepening 
love.  Soon  we  shall  see  them  face  to  face  as  we  stand  in  the 
unveiled  presence  of  Him  Who  is  "the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life." — William  Littleboy,  m  Workers  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
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Two  Workers  Wanted  for  Home  Service  Among  Indians. 

The  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  has  been  asked 
to  supply  a  boys'  caretaker  and  a  girls'  caretaker  for  the 
Friends'  Indian  School  at  Tunesassa,  New  York.  The  School 
consists  of  about  25  boys  and  ^5  girls  and  the  work  would 
consist  of  general  oversight  of  the  pupils,  together  with  a  small 
amount  of  instruction. 

At  present  there  seems  little  prospect  for  large  openings 
in  our  fields  of  foreign  service  and  young  people  desiring  to 
engage  in  a  year  of  service  would  find  this  Indian  work  an 
interesting  and  valuable  opening. 

A  small  compensation  will  be  paid  in  addition  to  living 
expenses.  Persons  who  are  interested  should  communicate 
with  the  Service  Committee  at  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 


Generous  Contributions  to  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee. 

During  the  first  ten  days  of  Eighth  Month,  contributions 
from  twenty-two  different  States  were  received  by  the  Ameri- 
can Friends'  Service  Committee.  Of  these  practically  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  amount  was  from  Friends,  a  really  generous 
showing  considering  our  rfelative  proportion  to  the  population 
in  the  United  States. 

The  other  seventy-five  per  cent,  comes  from  all  sorts  and 
descriptions  of  people,  often  with  a  short  note  attached  express- 
ing confidence  and  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Friends 
that  is  both  humbling  and  inspiring  to  those  who  are  directing 
the  work. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  contributic^ns  this  last  week 
was  a  check  for  $12,000  from  a  man  in  Maine  who  wished  the 
money  to  be  applied  to  emergency  relief  in  Poland.     In  view 


of  the  present  unsettled  conditions  the  contribution  is  most 
timely. 

A  woman  in  Michigan  sent  I1.28,  a  sum  realized  from  the 
sale  of  old  newspapers.  Another  embroidered  a  centerpiece, 
sold  it,  and  after  deducting  the  cost  of  materials  sent  the 
remainder  ($7)  to  the  Service  Committee.  A  Captain  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy  sent  I30  "for  the  German  children."  A  check 
for  I5  came  in  the  name  of  a  six-year  old  girl  who  had  heard  of 
the  hungry  children  of  Europe  and  wanted  to  help.  A  chance 
clipping  from  the  Boston  Transcript  brought  a  check  of  $50 
from  a  contributor  in  New  Hampshire. 


Quaker  Embassy  in  Vienna.    . 

"There  are  signs  in  Vienna  of  an  ever-increasing  interest 
in  the  Quaker  faith.  Meetings  for  worship  are  well  attended, 
even  during  the  Summer  months,  and  a  new  meeting  recently 
opened  in  the  suburbs  has  met  with  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion. Quakerism  is  coming  with  a  new  vision  of  hope  and 
freedom  to  this  stricken  nation,  and  not  a  few  are  anxious  to 
join  the  Society.  Groups  of  all  kinds,  students.  Settlement 
women,  evening  institutes,  etc.,  ask  eagerly  for  talks  on  Quak- 
erism, and  the  first  Quaker  Study  Circle  has  roused  much 
interest. 

"How  is  this  work  to  be  carried  on  through  next  Winter?  It 
seems  obvious  that  q  Quaker  Embassy  Centre,  for  literature, 
meetings,  study  circles,  must  be  continued.  The  present-per- 
sonnel in  this  department  are  all  uncertain  of  being  able  to 
remain  in  the  Mission  after  the  Summer.  Our  appeal  is  there- 
fore for  addition  to  our  personnel.  New  workers  for  the 
Quaker  Embassy  department  should  be  Friends  (in  name  or 
in  close  sympathy)  with  experience,  sound  judgment,  good 
German  and  a  real  concern  for  Austrian  Quakerism.  It  is 
impossible  to  forecast  how  this  will  develop,  or  to  suggest  the 
best  methods  of  presenting  our  message  in  the  future.  The 
latter  depends  entirely  on  the  talents  and  individual  concerns 
of  the  Friends  who  take  up  the  work. 

"It  is  not  anticipated  that  any  large  sum  of  money  will  be 
required  beyond  maintenance  of  personnel  and  office  expenses. 
The  Council  for  International  Service  has  given  a  grant  as 
well  as  gifts  of  literature,  and  may  possibly  help  further  in 
this  respect." 

Inside  the  Hungarian  Wall. 

A  rigid  political  censorship  has  converted  the  new  Hungary 
into  a  walled  country.  It  is  the  most  difficult  country  to  enter 
for  all  save  a  limited  number  of  American  and  English  people. 
The  economic  conditions  of  Hungary,  the  effect  of  its  isola- 
tion from  other  countries  and  the  reduction  of  its  area  under 
the  treaty  of  St.  Germaine,  have  greatly  restricted  the  area 
from  which  it  can  draw  the  necessary  food  and  economic 
resources  to  maintain  life.  We  are  very  fortunate,  therefore, 
in  having  had  access  to  a  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Emerich 
Ferenczi  of  Budapest  University,  in  which  he  gives  some  ac- 
count of  the  present  conditions  in  this  country. 

Distress  among  the  town  population  of  Hungary,  par- 
ticularly in  the  capital  city  of  Budapest,  is  very  great.  While 
the  dismemberment  of  the  old  Hungarian  empire  has  greatly 
reduced  its  area,  it  has  not  reduced  the  population  of  its  cities. 
This  increase  in  city  population  is  due  to  the  return  of  Hun- 
garian nationals  who  find  life  in  the  states,  newly  created 
from  the  old  Hungarian  territory,  intolerable  for  them.  There 
is  also  an  army  of  some  fifty  to  seventy  thousand  Hungarians 
who  were  formerly  petty  government  officials  and  who  now 
are  unemployed,  but  whose  experience  would  not  fit  them  for 
any  industrial  activity  were  it  possible  for  them  to  secure 
the  necessary  raw  materials.  They  crowd  therefore  into  the 
cities  and  complicate  the  food  problem. 

But  food  is  not  the  only  difficulty.  Houses  are  greatly  over- 
crowded. Tuberculosis  and  diseases  which  tend  to  increase 
from  over-crowding" and  malnutrition  play  havoc  among  the 
population.  Lack  of  coal,  lack  of  iron  and  consequent  idle- 
ness of  the  factories  increase  the  number  of  the  unemployed. 
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The  bitter  hostility,  which  years  of  imperial  domination  en- 
gendered in  the  hearts  of  the  people  who  now  organized  in 
independent  states  around  her  borders,  introduces  for  Hungary 
great  difficulty  in  the  problem  of  purchase  of  raw  material 
in  these  countries.  Furthermore  the  bordering  states  have 
governments  which  are  democratic  with  often  a  spice  of  social- 
ism. Hungary  itself  is  to-day  in  the  grip  of  a  reactionary 
government  oftentimes  spoken  of  as  the  "white  terror." 

Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  executive  Secretary  for  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
America,  has  been  in  Austria  organizing  relief  work  among 
Austrian  students  in  co-operation  with  the  World  Student 
Federation.  He  recently  made  a  trip  to  Budapest.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  hire  an  Austrian  car  in  Vienna,  so  he  was 
taken  in  one  of  the  Mission  cars.  The  first  plan  was  for  the 
car  to  be  driven  by  an  Austrian,  but  then  it  was  discovered 
that  no  Austrian,  Czech  or  Jugo-Slav  was  allowed  to  enter 
Hungary,  so  the  car  was  driven  by  an  Englishman.  The 
start  was  made  at  4.30  in  the  afternoon  from  Vienna  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  spend  part  of  the  night  in  a  town  some 
distance  from  Budapest.  The  running  time  between  Vienna 
and  Budapest  was  ten  hours.  Dr.  Mott  had  twenty-four 
hours  in  Budapest  during  which  time  he  was  able  to  see  the 
important  people  whom  he  sought,  and  it  is  understood  made 
some  arrangements  to  send  help  to  them.  The  Hungarian 
people  seemed  greatly  pleased  to  see  people  from  the  outside 
countries  for  they  have  felt  completely  cut  off  and  alone,  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  neighbors,  and  uncon'scious  that  there  are 
any  who  feel  inclined  to  help  them. 


How  Anti-typhus  Work  is  Conducted  in  Poland. 

Brian  Mennel,  one  of  the  English  workers  connected  with 
the  anti-typhus  section  of  the  Polish  Unit,  has  written  a  most 
illuminating  letter  home,  describing  anti-typhus  work  in  detail. 

The  following  extracts  will  be  of  interest  to  Friends  in  this 
country: — 

"  Each  leader  takes  addresses  of  houses  to  be  done  and  starts 
ahead  with  one  or  two  assistants.  When  the  house,  which  is 
usually  one  room  in  a  huge  tenement  block,  is  reached,  the 
number  of  the  inhabitant  is  ascertained  by  enquiry,  confirmed 
by  bread  card,  and  all  must  be  found  and  held — their  names  are 
listed  by  one  and  the  bedding  and  clothes  are  bundled  up  by 
the  others.  Transport  then  arrives  with  the  other  women. 
All  the  occupants  with  their  clothes  and  bedding  go  off  to  the 
baths  to  be  washed  and  sterilized — sometimes  a  policeman  is 
called  in  to  see  that  all  go,  but  if  the  vehicle  can  take  them  all, 
this  is  not  necessary.  When  the  humans  and  clothes  have 
been  got  rid  of,  the  spraying  party  attacks  in  force — beds  are 
pulled  to  pieces,  straw  mattresses  taken  into  the  yard  or  street 
are  blirned,  all  furniture  is  moved  from  its  foundations  where 
it  has  apparently  stood  since  the  beginning  of  time.  Each 
person  does  her  own  task — first  the  sweeper  with  broom,  who 
must  be  preceded  by  one  moving  obstacles  and  putting  back 
in  swept  area  as  there  is  no  chance  in  most  cases  of  getting  the 
furniture  outside  the  room.  As  soon  as  a  portion  is  swept, 
the  carbolic  sprayers  follow  and  squirt  everything,  walls, 
ceiling,  floor,  beds,  furniture,  pictures.  The  beds  are  usually 
a  wooden  box  frame  hooked  together  with  all  sorts  of  bits  of 
board  running  across — all  must  come  to  pieces  and  very  often 
it  won't  go  back  again.  The  floor  scrubbers  follow  the  sprayers 
and  the  furniture  remover  leaves  the  van  and  occupies  the 
rear,  trying  to  put  things  back  when  the  scrubbers  have  done 
their  deadly  work.  Lice  and  bugs  reel  from  the  sabre  stroke 
and  the  shock  of  removal  is  often  too  much  for  some  old  ward- 
robe which  collapses.  Sometimes  the  filth  of  the  bedding, 
where  the  typhus  victims  have  been  lying  is  beyond  words, — 
windows  are  forced  open  for  the  first  time  in  their  existence, 
and  when  we  have  done,  although  it  might  appear  to  an  un- 
sympathetic eye  that  a  hostile  army  accompanied  by  flood  had 
passed  through,  the  verminous  den  is  left  sweet  and  clean. 
In  most  cases  the  invaders  have  left  before  the  inhabitants 
return  from  the  baths  with  their  clothing  that  has  passed 


through  the  fiery  steam — woe  betide  them  if  they  have  not 
got  clear,  as  there  will  be  wailing  and  anguish. 

"Our  number  of  houses  varied  greatly,  as  we  were  working 
in  two  towns  about  five  miles  apart  and  plans  would  break 
down  by  the  failure  of  the  local  authorities  to  provide  coal  at 
the  baths,  or  some  other  reason  beyond  our  control.  Each 
column  ought  to  do  eight  houses  a  day  if  things  go  smoothly. 

"A  case  of  typhus  was  reported  in  the  family  of  the  porter 
of  the  Court  House,  and  we  were  ordered  to  disinfect  the 
whole  building.  There  were  only  three  inhabited  rooms  to 
do,  all  the  rest  were  offices  and  the  court-room  chairs  and 
tables  would  be  sticky  for  weeks  as  the  carbolic  softens  the 
varnish.  The  Chief  and  Deputy  Magistrates'  rooms  were 
sulphured  as  the  furniture  was  upholstered  in  plush. 

"We  try  to  quit  at  four  o'clock,  but  seldom  manage  to  do 
so.  The  mid-day  meal  must  be  taken  in  "blues"  and  con- 
sists of  cocoa  and  bread  and  jam — it  is  really  only  a  pause 
when  it  can  be  fitted  in.  When  we  get  back  to  the  baths,  a 
hot  and  cold  douche  awaits  us  and  we  get  into  our  own  clothes 
clean  and  refreshed  and  then  to  a  restaurant  for  our  one  good 
meal  a  day. 

"The  difference  between  the  native  as  disinfectors  and 
ourselves  is  very  marked.  The  former  consists  of  an  old  woman 
in  filthy  clothes  which  she  wears  all  the  time  and  they  never 
wash  themselves,  so  that  though  they  may  clean  up  a  house 
to  some  extent,  they  almost  certainly  carry  lice  from  house 
to  house  and  also  to  their  homes.  Our  women  are  nearly  all 
young  girls  and  are  dressed  in  blue  overalls. 

"  1  went  one  day  with  Dr.  Merrick  and  the  district  doctor 
to  Smiera  Hospital  and  School.  We  have  given  clean  sheets 
and  blankets,  etc.,  and  clothes  for  patients  to  wear  in  bed. 
They  had  about  a  dozen  cases  of  typhus,  but  the  Hospital 
had  been  greatly  cleaned  up  and  the  patients  and  bedding 
looked  respectable,  except  for  the  gaping  straw  pillows.  We 
have  now  sent  pillow  cases  and  a  set  of  baths  which  will  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  School." 


Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Eighth  Month  14, 
1920 — twenty-seven  packages  were  received  in  all,  amount- 
ing to  841  garments;  seven  boxes  were  from  Mennonites,  two 
were  for  German  relief,  two  boxes  of  clothing  designated  for 
Vienna,  and  two  boxes  of  cotton  tubing  to  be  made  up  into 
underclothing,  from  Piqua,  Ohio. 

Contributions  for  week  ending  Eighth  Month  14,  1920 — 
128,994.50. 

Second-hand  Religion. — "Religion  is  the  art  of  living  it- 
self, the  knowledge  which  is  life  eternal.  Some  may  excel  in 
this  supreme  art,  in  this  fundamental  science.  But  the  door 
to  excellence  is  open  to  all.  We  cannot  depend  upon  the 
specialist.  To  do  so  is  to  destroy  the  very  basis  on  which  re- 
ligion is  built.  Second-hand  religion  is  no  religion.  .  .  . 
If  1  hand  over  my  moral  choice  to  a  priest  or  theologian,  1 
surrender  that  which  makes  me  a  religious  being.  If  1  seek 
to  retain  my  relationship  to  God  through  a  rite  or  a  person, 
whatever  his  office,  I  virtually  throw  away  my  own  prerogative 
of  direct  access  to  God  at  any  time  and  in  any  place,  1  become 
a  spiritual  parasite,  1  sell  my  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage."— Henry  T.  Hodgkin,  in  "Lay  Religion." 


FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

We  are  expecting  reports  of  the  Peace  Conference  by  the  first  available 
post.  The  following  cable  dispatch  in  the  Ledger  of  Sixth-day,  the  20th, 
is  printed  with  permission  of  the  Ledger  Co. : — 

General  approval  of  the  business  committee  report  on  the  attitude  of 
the  Society  toward  the  League  of  Nations  and  international  relations; 
further  disagreement  over  the  suggestion  to  send  a  message  to  the  ] 
labor  council  of  action;  discussion  of  the  Irish  question,  Anglo-An 
relations  and  international  service  constituted  the  business  at  to-day's 
sessions  of  the  all-world  conference  of  Friends. 

Although  some  objection  was  raised  and  statements  made  that  the 
League  was  not  actuaUy  in  existence  a  recommendation  was  made  that 
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the  Friends  send  a  letter  to  League  officials,  stating  the  Friends'  desire 
that  all  nations  be  represented  in  the  League,  which  should  be  one  of 
peoples,  not  of  governments.  Second — The  elimination  of  the  principles 
of  armed  force  and  economic  blockade,  and  third,  a  change  in  the  method 
of  amendment  so  that  unanimity  of  opinion  will  be  necessary. 

The  committee  was  also  instructed  to  draft  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  the 
leading  governments  of  the  world  to  the  effect  that  the  Quakers  desire: 
First,  immediate  cessation  of  war  between  Russia  and  Poland  and  allied 
activities  against  Russia.  Second,— Speedy  restoration  of  the  economic 
life  to  the  countries  of  Central  Europe.  Third,  Remodelling  of  the  League 
to  admit  aU  nations.  Fourth — Disarmament  and  abolition  of  compulsory 
military  training. 

A  large  part  of  the  morning  was  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  the  un- 
expected reintroduction  of  a  proposal  to  send  a  word  of  encouragement  to 
the  coimcil  of  action.  The  most  heated  scenes  of  the  conference  resulted 
with  the  j'oung  EngUsh  and  American  Friends  uniting  against  the  con- 
servatives of  both  countries.  The  business  committee  was  finally  in- 
structed to  draft  the  letter  for  consideration  to-morrow. 

James  Douglas,  a  leading  Quaker,  who  acted  as  peacemaker  between 
the  opposing  forces  in  Dublin,  gave  the  delegates  a  new  insight  into  the 
Irish  situation.  He  denounced  the  use  of  violence  by  both  sides  and  ex- 
pressed regret  for  many  of  the  outrages  committed. 

"The  Irish  people,"  he  said,  "do  not  yet  hate  individual  Englishmen, 
but  if  the  present  conditions  continue  I  am  not  sure  but  they  wiU.  Force 
cannot  gain  any  end.  Trust  and  good-will  only  can  remedy  the  difficulty." 
A  decision  was  made  to  send  a  message  to  the  Irish  people,  disapproving 
of  violence  and  hoping  that  a  peaceful  settlement  would  be  made  soon. 

British  agitation  against  America  was  discussed  by  William  C.  Allen, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  urged  the  Friends  to  do  aU  in  their  power  to  counter- 
act the  growing  feeling  of  Ul-wiU  between  the  two  countries,  due  to  English 
fears  of  American  commercial  supremacy  and  the  increasing  size  of  the 
American  navy. 

The  importance  of  relief  work  in  Central  Europe,  which  is  a  possible 
expression  of  Quaker  peace  principles,  was  mentioned  in  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  international  service  of  the  Society  at  the  afternoon  and 
evening  sessions.  The  German  people,  ssiid  speakers  who  had  just  re- 
turned, appreciate  work  which  gives  them  ideals  of  peace,  instead  of  those 
of  war  instilled  by  their  former  government. 

Through  a  misunderstanding  we  did  not  get  a  first-hand  report  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  at  Westerly.    This  is  taken  from  The  Quaker:— 

New  England  Yearly  Meeting. — The  New  England  Yearly  Meeting, 
which  was  held  in  Westerly,  R.  I.,  Sixth  Month  7th  to  10th,  was  un- 
usually well  attended.  Zebedee  and  Anna  Haines,  of  Westgrove,  Penna., 
Anna  L.  Hall  and  Miriam  Dewees  of  Ohio,  Lavinia  Wilson,  Sarah  Mekeel 
and  WiUiam  Mekeel  of  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.,  were  among  visiting  Friends. 

Epistles  were  received  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Ohio,  Kansas, 
North  Carolina,  Iowa,  Canada,  Fritchley  and  London,  and  a  general 
epistle  was  sent  in  answer. 

In  response  to  the  concern  of  the  Yoimg  Friends'  group  recently  formed 
that  there  should  be  study  and  work  along  lines  of  Peace  and  Prison  Re- 
form, committees  on  each  of  these  subjects  were  appointed  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting. 

Eight  Friends  were  appointed  as  delegates  to  attend  the  World  Con- 
ference of  all  Friends  in  London. 

On  Second-day  evening  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Friends,  a 
most  interesting  address  was  given  by  Bernard  Waring  of  Germantown, 
Pa.,  on  the  pm'poses  and  work  of  the  Social  Order  Committee  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting. 

Elizabeth  Perry. 


GENERAL  NEWS  NOTES. 

A  despatch  from  Paris  says  12,000,000  children  lost  a  parent  in  the 
World  War.     These  figures  are  compiled  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 

U.  S.  exports  to  China  last  year  show  an  increase  of  $90,000,000  as 
compared  with  1914. 

At  a  Conference  in  Atlantic  City  it  was  authoritatively  stated  that  one 
person  is  killed  by  an  automobile  in  the  United  States  every  thirty-five 
minutes,  and  the  menace  is  growing  aU  the  time,  almost  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  the  machines  in  use. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  has  this  item  not  without  bearing  on  the 


preceding: — ^Tule  the  United  States  has  thousands  of  miles  of  more 
railroad  tracks,  as  well  as  thousands  of  more  freight  and  passenger  cars 
and  locomotives  than  any  other  coimtry  in  the  world,  and  possibly  any 
two  countries,  yet  the  total  passenger  train  miles  of  the  United  States 
railroads  do  not  begin  to  compare  with  the  total  annual  motor  car  miles 
on  America's  streets  and  highways. 

A  statement  hke  the  following  indicates  that  the  centre  of  oil  produc- 
tion is  shifting  to  South  America: — Reports  showing  the  amount  of 
gasoline  being  imported  at  present  and  telling  of  the  options  that  Ameri- 
can concerns  have  taken  on"  oil  land  in  South  America  promise  that  the 
United  States  is  to  have  relief  from  the  periodic  shortages  that  have 
existed  from  time  to  time. 

Increasing  immigration  is  indicated  in  the  following : — During  the  week 
ending  on  the  14th,  12,787  aUens  were  inspected  by  the  authorities  of 
the  EUis  Island  immigration  station.  Of  these  10,587  came  as  steerage 
passengers  and  2,200  were  inspected  as  cabin  passengers  at  the  piers. 

The  seriousness  of  the  transportation  tie-up  in  the  U.  S.  is  indicated 
in  the  statement  that  canning  factories  of  Maine  may  have  to  curtail 
their  product  by  25  or  even  50  per  cent,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  tin  plate  from  Pittsburgh.  Not  only  sardines,  but  blueberries, 
apples,  squash,  pumpkins,  string  beans  and  corn  are  ordinarily  canned 
in  Maine  in  great  quantities. 

The  nomination  of  Harriet  May  Mills  by  the  Democrats  of  New  York 
for  Secretary  of  State  is  the  first  nomination  of  such  importance  by  one 
of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  East. 

The  crops  this  year, '  according  to  the  forecast  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  based  on  reports  as  of  Eighth  Month  1st,  wiU  yield  an  abun- 
dant harvest.  The  total  wheat  harvest  may  fall  somewhat  below  the 
most  hopeful  estimates  last  month;  795,000,000  bushels  is  the  official 
figure  now  fixed  as  compared  with  the  huge  production  of  940,000,000 
bushels  last  year. 

Across  the  continent  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles,  3376  miles,  in 
six  days  and  17  hours,  is  the  new  automobile  record  just  estabUshed  by 
E.  P.  Baker,  traveling  under  the  auspices  of  the  army  recruiting  service. 
That  means  an  average  of  better  than  20  miles  an  hour  day  and  night, 
with  no  time  out  for  stops. 

It  is  stated  that  without  relying  on  indemnity  from  Germany,  France 
is  prepared  to  meet  in  full  her  share  of  the  $500,000,000  Anglo-French 
loan  due  the  United  States  next  Tenth  Month. 


I  dollars  and  fifty  cents  have  been  received  from  each 

Susan  B.  Smith,  Edward  M.  Jones,  Mary  D.  Malone,  George  M. 
Warner,  James  F.  Walker,  Thomas  P.  Conard,  Mary  E.  Moore,  Louisa 
M.  Jacob,  Henry  T.  Moon,  Thomas  S.  Downing,  J.  G.  Ruth,  Wm.  H. 
Tomhnson,  Nathan  Dewees,  Mary  Bacon  Parke,  Joseph  D.  Snowdon, 
Charles  C.  Scattergood,  Ehzabeth  S.  Brinton,  Hannah  C.  Scattergood, 
all  of  Pennsylvania;  Robert  H.  Dann,  Massachusetts;  Ezra  E.  Darnell, 
Ezra  Evans,  Joseph  S.  Evans,  Ezra  C.  Engle,  Gertrude  Hewhngs,  Hannah 
E.  Moore,  Arthur  L.  Richie,  Anna  E.  Wilhts,  Ruth  A.  L.  Kennard,  all  of 
New  Jersey;  Everett  Palmer,  Delaware;  William  Hoyle,  Rachel  G.  Cope, 
Abel  Walker,  Lydia  P.  Webster,  all  of  Ohio;  Temple  Mendenhall,  Ben- 
jamin Johnson,  both  of  Indiana;  Lewis  L.  Rockwell,  Christian  Thompson, 
Oman  K.  Tow,  Cyrus  Cope,  Archibald  Henderson,  Lars  Stangeland, 
James  Mott,  Toten  H.  Strand,  EUa  Hagen,  aU  of  Iowa. 


Died. — On  Eighth  Month  12,  1920,  Isabella  L.  Pennock,  Jr.,  aged 
sixty-seven  years;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philar 
delphia  for  the  Western  District. 

,  at  the  home  of  a  sister  in  Philadelphia,  on  Seventh  Month  7, 

1920,  Isaiah  Balderston,  son  of  the  late  Samuel  F.  and  Martha  A. 
Balderston,  aged  eighty-three  years;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's   Sons,  Printbbs, 
422  Walntjt  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Eighth  Month  26,  1920. 

Friends'  Book  Store 

302  Arch  Street  Pliiladelptiia 

Following  are  a  few  recently  ordered  hooks  from 
England  which  will  be  supplied  when  received. 

The  Peace  Treaty  and  Economic  Chaos 

of  Europe — Aitgell. $i.oo 

The  Story  of  Quakerism — Illustrated— 

Emmott Paper  cover,       i. lo 

Evolution  and  Empire^/.   \V.  Graham      i.oo 
The  True  Way  of  \:\ie.—Edw.  Grubb. ..       i.oo 
A  Handbook  of  Modern  European  His- 
tory—yi/<2//(5j' 55 

The  Time  of  Her  Life 2.40 

1920  Swarthmore  Lecture 

Quakerism  and  the  Future  of  The  Church        I.OO 

The  Remnant— .ff.  M.  Jones 2.00 

The  Word  Made  Flesh— i^.  Grubb i.oo 

The  Message  of  Jesus—  W-.  B.  Neatby. . .  r.oo 

Lay  Religion— 7/.  T.  Hodgkin 1.80 

The  Faith  of  a  Quaker 7.50 

PAPER  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
SuecMM>r  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

•n  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.         -       PHILADELPHIA 

IHU$H,mw<UIIIMA.M.       th  mi  Mm  Urn,  h  mpt-Mmml 
btobltahwl  ia  1M9.    BaU  Tbou,  Poplu  SIT 

Residence:  254S.  44tbSt.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  20S4X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  Sotrrn  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
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ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSOm  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards.  Greeting 
Cards,         Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE-LOCUST  1782 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St.     -:-     Phila. 


F.W.  HOFFMAN  &  COMPANY 


Brushes,  Brooms,  Janitors'  Supplies 

35-37  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET 

WE  SPECIAUZE  TO  INSnTUTIONS,  SCHOOLS,  ETC 


Establjibed  1S70 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  ±  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 


installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  n 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,     Philadelphia 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 
S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  aKention  given  lo  Frieadi'  Fimenb 
Ball  'PhoiM  11  Sprue.  IM* 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  SOCIAL  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  good  place  to  prepare  for  "Home  Service" 

Fall  Term  begins  Tenth  Month  6th 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


The  Friend 

As  an  advertising  medium  for  "wants", 
for  real  estate,  and  for  the  sale  of  products 
from  producer  to  consumer,  the  pages  of 
"The  Friend"  have  an  estabUshed  reputation. 
Even  the  large  "ads"  of  manufacturing  firms 
are  reported  to  us  as  "paying".  The  price 
is  56  cents  an  inch.  Copy  should  be  in  hand 
by  9  A.  M.,  Second-day. 

Address  207  Walnut  Place. 

Philadelphia. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALUS  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  lample*. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTVRERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.  ■         Philadelphu,  Pa. 


WM.    H.    PILE'S     SONS 

BOOK  AND  JOB   PRINTING 
422  WALNUT  ST.,   PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 

■  PECIAL    ATTENTION     GIV«N     TO    TMK 
PKINTINO  OF  BOOKe  AND   CAT4hfllM 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Easiest  Writing 

Best  Wearing 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER   AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


HARVEY  T.  WEBER 
Merchant  Tailor 

1227  WALNUT  STREET  (Second  Floor) 

The  Trade  of  Friends  Spmdatly  SoUeited 
PHONE,  WALNUT  MIS 


DNDERTAER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

5p<c/a/  AtlmUon  Glim  to  Fmerali 

In  and  Out  o/  tie  City.    Abo  Cliafxl 

AceommoJatiora  for  Funerab. 

Bell  'Phone  :  Established  1880 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides    comfortable   accommodations   for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FSATHERSTONI,  Uairea. 
Fbobb— Uabbbt  ISn. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multieraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

at  Choatnut  Street,  PhUadolphhi. 
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ONE  DAY  recently,  two 
Friends,  separately,  came 
into  our  Philadelphia  store  and 
asked  for  Tannate  Round 
Belt  "for  a  washing  machine." 

A  query  came  promptly  to  the 
Advertising  Department :  "Are 
you  advertising  Tannate  Round 
for  washing  machines  in  "The 
Friend"  or  some  other  Quaker 
paper?  If  so,  we  have  two 
'answers'  today." 

Although  we  had  not  done  so 
these  Friends  were  on  the  right 
track.  For  we  have  this  year 
sold  over  45,000  feet  of  Tannate 
Round  to  washing  machine  man- 
ufacturers besides  flat  Tannate. 

It  pays  to  use  Tannate  on 
your  washing  machine. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA 
12  N.  Third  Straet 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

102  Beekman  St.  322  W.  Randolph  St. 

Factory  and  Tannery:  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


R.  C  BiOiDf*          ErnMt  R.  Tarndl 

M>nA.Sl»tt« 

TELEPHONES 

Bdl-Stroe.  17.81     ■     ■    E*;>t< 

«>-«•«  (17 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  .od  BUILDERS 

III  N.  TUrtModi  St. 

Phuiddphb         1 

Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


MEMBERS 

NEW   YORK   AND    PHILADELPHIA 

STOCK   EXCHANGES 


HIGH  GRADE  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE    INVESTMENT 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 


INQUIRIES    SOLICITED 


WHAT  IS  LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR? 

To  protect  a  family  against  death  7 

Yes;  but  it  can  also  protect  against  the 
vicissitudes  of  life. 

Our  endowment  policy,  payable  at  55,  in- 
sures you  and  your  family  against  loss  of 
income  at  that  age.  It  also  protects  against 
your  death,  if  you  die  before  then. 

Shall  we  tell  you  about  this  personally  ? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Cheatnut  Streati 

Member  of  Federal  Reterce  System 


H.  F.  Bruner  S.  D.  Hall 

H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 

OFFICE   AND   YARD 

16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TELEPHONES:  J  ^=™^5« 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1920 


A..C.&S.H.  Letchworth 


GOLDEN  MEMORIES 

By  Anna  Yarnall 

A  BOOK  OF  SIMPLE  VERSE 

Cloth,  $1.25.  -  Leather,  $2.50 

Now  on  Sale  by 

ANNA  YARNALL,  1729  Arch  St.,  Phila. 

Also  at 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL,  140  N.  16th  St.,  PhUa 
FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  304  Arch  St.,  PhUa. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


[$10,000,000 


Acts  as  Elxecutor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS.  President. 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  nm- 
ning  water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friend* 

Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Harley,  MMttager 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

It  tituated.  planned  and    managed   to  give   comfort,  health   anc 

enjoyment  to  its  guests. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON,  Owners 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK   PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J, 

d  Fmlly  Hmai  of  Ealahllihti  RtputaUon. 
thtVaa 

NATHAN  L.JONE& 

Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwaits 
il  N.  Stockton  St.. 


Genealogist 


.1. 


helper  in  Friends'  family'   thre 

■     ing  Ninth  Monti 

ddress  Anna  R. 


and  looking  for  advancement,      A  good  opportunit 
S.  S.  Pennock  Co. 

1612  Filbert  Street. 


form  to  the  rcgula- 
the  Committee,  may  purchase  lots  in  the 
Friends'  South  Western  Burial  Ground,  located  at  Car- 
dington,  Pa.,  near  69th  and  Market  Streets.  Apply  to 
John  B.  Newkirk,  Treasurer,  119  E.  Montgomery  Avenue 
Ardmore,  Pa  (Telephone  Ardmore  1141).  or  by  appoint- 
ment, 20  S.  12th  Street,  Philadelphia. 


"TtrANTED — Lad   of    sixteen  or  over;    opportunity  for 
''      advancement. 

E.  Pennock,  Optical  Instruments,  &c., 

3609  Woodland  Avenue. 


THE   FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  94. 


FIFTH-DAY,  NINTH   MONTH   2,  1920. 


No.  10. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.     Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 

J.  Henbt  Babtlett,  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Davis  H.  Forstthe, 
Mart  Ward, 


Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 

THE  FRIEND, 

No.  207  Walntjt  Place,  Philadelphia. 

FaUwe  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 

notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


SEED  SOWING. 

A  farmer-friend  of  mine  in  Australia,  a  few  months  since, 
showed  me  some  splendid  wheat  and  spoke  of  its  ancestry. 
The  first  year  he  planted  64  grains,  which  yielded  i  pound 
13  ounces.  The  second  year  he  had  43  pounds;  the  third 
year  15  bushels;  the  fourth  year  280  bushels;  the  fifth  year 
over  2,000  bushels.  Then  1  had  a  vision  of  how  our  Lord 
wants  U3  to  sow  the  wheat  of  His  Kingdom.  If  we  would  sow 
and  harvest  it  with  equivalent  earnestness  there  would  be  a 
mighty  fruitage  to  His  praise  and  to  the  joy  of  His  workers. 
Why  do  we  fail — what  is  His  seed? 

There  are  many  kinds  of  seeds  in  the  world.  But  whatever 
their  exteriors  may  indicate  all  possess  one  vital  quality — 
they  carry  the  life — they  are  the  Life! 

In  the  glowing  pages  of  the  Psalms  we  read:  "A  seed  shall 
serve  Him."  How  true  has  this  been  in  all  the  ages!  How 
full  is  the  promise!  This  spiritual  seed  of  the  Kingdom  has 
been  manifested  in  every  generation.  God  committed  the 
custody  of  it  into  the  hands  and  hearts  of  faithful  Abraham 
and  his  descendants.  Many  of  them  proved  totally  inadequate 
to  their  trusteeship,  but  there  were  always  a  loyal  few,  who, 
amidst  afflictions  and  persecutions,  bore  witness  to  God.  The 
passionate  words  of  the  prophets  burned  like  fire.  They  spake 
and  sang  of  the  coming  of  an  Anointed  One — of  His  redemp- 
tive love — then  Jesus  came! 

Jesus  taught  us  more  about  this  seed.  He  told  us  that  it  is 
the  word  of  God.  He  likened  the  smallest  seed  to  the  fadeless 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  From  the  mysterious  germ,  which  the 
human  intellect  cannot  duplicate  or  create,  springs  forth 
beauty,  strength — life.  Even  so  is  the  hidden  operation  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  on  the  reason  and  affections  of  men.  When  this 
little  seed  has  been  planted  in  the  soul — and  all  have  some  of 
it^there  is  given  us  a  sacred  treasure  which,  if  cultivated, 
will  develop  into  a  more  precious  harvest  than  the  finest 
wheat.  Are  we  fostering  this  spiritual  life  within  us?  Do 
we  pray  that  showers  of  blessings  may  descend  upon  it?  Do 
we  ask  that  the  overflowing  waters  of  Divine  love  may  be 
poured  over  it,  that  it  may  germinate  and  yield  bloom  and 
fruit  to  Jesus'  praise? 


Our  Lord  requires  more  than  this.  He  desires  us  to  carry 
joy  to  every  race  and  clime.  He  wants  us  to  become  dis- 
tributors of  this  seed — to  tell  others  of  the  pardon  there  is 
with  Him  arjd  of  the  love  ineffable  that  hung  upon  the  Cross. 
He  wants  us  to  tell  of  the  gracious  Comforter  whom  men  and 
womfen  need  so  much  to-day.  Are  we  ready  to  do  this?  Is 
not  arable  soil  all  around  us,  and  is  not  the  sweet-scented  seed 
within  our  grasp?  Shall  we  be  prompt  to  sow  by  all  waters, 
as  the  prophet  bids?  Shall  we  cast  abroad  the  fluttering,  fall- 
ing seed  into  the  fragrant  fields,  as  the  Teacher  taught? 

Let  us  commence  to-day! 

_ Wm.  C.  Allen. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  1920  SWARTHMORE  LECTURE.* 

[It  should  be  remembered  in  reading  these  extracts  that  Jhe 
author  is  not  a  member  with  Friends.] 

"To  doubt  the  future  of  the  Church  of  Christ,"  he  says, 
"would  be  disloyalty.  It  may  be  that  all  our  churches  are 
doomed  to  dissolution,  but  the  Christian  fellowship  will  never 
be  blotted  out.  Against  Christ's  Church  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail.  Whatever  the  future  holds  in  store  for  us,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  the  name  of  Jesus  will  lose  its  power. 
Men  and  women  will  be  drawn  to  one  another  as  surely  as 
they  are  drawn  to  Him.  The  Christian  fellowship  will  survive. 
If  there  should  be  a  breach  in  its  outward  continuity,  it  will 
infallibly  be  recreated  by  its  Lord.  Ultimately  fears  for  the 
future  of  the  Church  are  faithless,  and  if  we  indulge  in  them 
we  shall  merit  the  rebuke,  'O  ye  of  little  faith,  wherefore  did 
ye  doubt?'     .     .     ." 

"  There  is  hardly  a  significant  movement  in  modern  theology 
which  does  not  in  some  way  re-illumine  and  develop  some 
aspect  of  this  central  Quaker  contention.  This  kinship  with 
the  Quaker  position  may  certainly  be  traced  in  the  many  at- 
tempts to  get  behind  dogmas  to  the  experience  from  which 
they  sprang,  to  pass  from  religions  of  authority  to  the  religion 
of  the  spirit  to  find  the  meaning  of  creeds  in  their  significance 
for  the  life  of  prayer.     .     .     ." 

"Though  the  central  principle  of  Quakerism  is  more  fully 
understood  and  appreciated  to-day  than  it  ever  was,  yet  there 
are  certain  definite  expressions  and  gains  of  the  Quaker  spirit 
which  have  not  yet  been  appropriated  by  the  Church  Catholic. 
The  whole  Christian  community  still  needs  the  witness  of  a 
corporate  body  like  the  Society  of  Friends  to  the  Quaker  type 
of  sainthood,  to  the  value  of  silence,  to  the  true  nature  of 
Christian  democracy,  and  to  the  paramount  claims  of  positive 
good-will  on  Christian  thought  and  effort.     .     .     ." 

"Friends'  method  of  arriving  at  corporate  decisions  may 
not  seem  very  significant  to  Friends  themselves,  but  1  am 
persuaded  that  it  is  a  discovery  of  vast  importance  for  the 
State  as  well  as  the  Church.  The  essence  of  the  method  is  not 
the  absence  of  votes.  It  is  the  assumption  that  the  right 
leading  is  to  be  expected  from  taking  counsel  together,  from 
each  one  contributing  his  or  her  best.  It  takes  it  for  granted 
that  where  men  care  for  the  common  good  and  seek  God's 
guidance,  no  majority  will  desire  to  coerce  and  no  minority  to 
obstruct.  It  presupposes  a  teachable  spirit  in  all,  a  shared 
conviction  that  the  corporate  decision  may  be  and  should  be 
richer  and  truer  than  any  individual  judgment.  ...  At 
the  present  time  it  is  most  necessary  that  we  should  follow 
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with  all  men  the  methods  of  fellowship  as  far  as  we  can.  And 
just  as  the  early  Separatists,  by  practising  democracy  in  the 
Church,  prepared  men  to  take  part  in  the  imperfect  democracy 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  so  the  Society  of  Friends  and 
those  Christian  groups  who  follow  the  lead  of  Friends  in  this 
matter  are  making  possible  the  higher  and  truer  type  of 
democracy  that  must  surely  come.     .     .     ." 

"  It  would  have  gone  hard  with  the  reasoned  exposition  and 
defence  of  the  Christian  religion  if  other  Christians  had  not 
valued  connected  study  and  thought  in  religion  more  highly 
than  Friends  did.     .     .     ." 

"The  doctrine  of  the  inner  light  sometimes  issues  in  an 
amiably  hospitable  frame  of  mind  which  presumes  some 
measure  of  truth  in  any  view  sincerely  held,  and  which  is  con- 
tent to  give  an  equal  welcome  to  incompatible  ideas.  Friends 
are  occasionally  inclined  to  delight  in  theological  haziness  or 
religious  novelties,  and  sometimes  this  suggests  lack  of  in- 
tellectual thoroughness  rather  than  breadth  of  mind."        •  , 


PRIDE  VS.  HUMILITY. 

The  great  powers  of  nature  exact  our  service  before  they 
will  serve  us.  We  talk  of  mastering  the  mighty  forces  of  the 
material  world.  We  boast  of  making  the  lightning  our  mes- 
senger and  of  harnessing  the  winds  to  our  chariots.  I  n  a  certain 
sense  this  is  very  true,  but  it  is  the  pride  of  slaves,  and  our 
boasted  mastery  is  ours  only  so  long  as  we  remain  upon  our 
knees.  We  have  always  to  do  what  electricity  likes  before 
she  will  do  what  we  like.  We  must  bow  to  her  laws  before 
she  will  stoop  to  our  convenience.  If  we  defy  her,  she  will 
consume  us.  So  that  even  here  docility  is  the  way  to  utility. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  best  not  to  speak  of  mastery  or  control  at 
all,  but  just  say  that  Nature  is  a  great  friend  and  ally  so  long 
as  we  remain  in  the  mood  of  humility  and  obedience.  Nature 
resisteth  the  proud. 

And  it  is  even  so  with  the  supreme  powers  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  All  the  marvellous  spiritual  potency,  all  the  ineffable 
energy  which  is  suggested  by  the  manifold  word  "grace"  will 
work  in  our  lives  only  as  it  is  received  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness and  obedience.  The  proud  can  make  no  use  of  grace,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  cannot  receive  it.  They  are  its 
antagonists,  and  they  can  only  repel  it.  May  we  not  say  that 
pride  always  closes  a  life  against  its  spiritual  friends?  Pride 
shuts  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  soul.  If  I  may  so  say  it, 
pride  makes  the  soul  unabsorbent,  non-porous,  incompetent 
to  apprehend  and  appreciate  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 
That  is  true  of  pride  in  every  relationship,  but  it  is  pre- 
eminently true  of  the  things  of  God.  Pride  is  always  creating 
a  middle-wall  or  partition,  and  it  always  separates  between 
the  soul  and  the  waiting  wealth  of  God. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  humility  is  the  minister  of  receptive- 
ness,  the  truly  humble  are  open-souled,  and  the  Lord  surely 
enters  in.  Indeed,  that  is  all  the  Lord  is  waiting  for — the 
open  door,  the  apprehending  hand,  the  absorbing  spirit, 
"  Everyone  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters!"  "  He  that 
is  athirst,  le^him  take  the  water  of  life  freely!"  God's  water 
is  not  denied  to  the  thirsty;  God's  bread  is  not  denied  to  the 
hungry;  God's  grace  is  not  denied  to  the  humble.  All  these 
are  signs  of  the  open  heart  which  offers  itself  to  God  in  abund- 
ant hospitality. 

And  true  humility  is  ever  wedded  to  obedience.  Indeed, 
we  may  test  the  genuineness  of  humility  by  its  willingness  to 
serve.  If  the  spirit  of  obedience  is  absent,  it  is  certain  that  its 
place  is  filled  by  the  spirit  of  pride.  But  if  humility  is  found 
living  with  obedience,  then  all  the  powers  of  the  Spirit  are 
eager  to  be  our  allies,  and  in  all  our  circumstances  "  the  moun- 
tains round  about  us  will  be  filled  with  horses  and  chariots 
of  fire." — John  Henry  Jowett,  in  The  Transcript. 


The  function  of  the  churches  is  not  so  much  to  promote 
any  special  reform  as  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  not 
only  is  reform  possible,  but  in  which  a  perpetuation  of  evil 
is  impossible. — Lloyd  George. 


THE  LIGHT  IN  THE  LANTERN. 

Being  a  condensation  and  free  rendering  of  the  anonymous  (Quaker) 
treatise,  "The  Light  Upon  the  Candlestick,"  written  in  Latin  about 
1662,  and  published  in  rather  obscure  English  as  an  Addendum  to  "Sewel'a 
History  of  the  Quakers,"  which  is  rare.  By  John  Marsh  Pitt.  (N.  B. — 
For  the  change  in  the  title  see  Barclay's  Apology,  p.  103.) 

The  majority  of  people  give  up  theological  difficulties  in 
despair,  or  blindly  pin  their  faith  to  some  professional  expert. 
But  we  would  not  direct  the  seeker  to  "learned  lights"  of  any 
Society,  but  rather  to  turn  within  to  the  true  Light  which 
enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  This  is 
the  most  certain  and  sure  principle  that  can  be  desired,  and 
one  which  may  be  tested  in  daily  life,  even  before  any  wide 
experience  has  been  gained. 

This  principle  may  also  be  called  the  Voice  of  God,  the  Word, 
the  Christ,  the  Spirit, — they  are  all  one  with  the  Inward  Light, 
giving  a  clear  knowledge  of  Truth  in  the  understanding  of 
every  man,  by  which  he  is  so  convinced  that  he  cannot  doubt 
what,  for  him,  is  right  and  true  and  good.  Men  grope  in  dark- 
ness, uncertainty  and  sin  when  they  lose  touch  with  Christ,  the 
Light,  which  makes  manifest  and  reproves  man  when  sinning, 
and  shows  him  how  far  he  has  strayed  from  the  Way. 

This  is  the  preaching  in  every  creature  (in  all  creation  under 
heaven.  Col.  1:23,  R.  V.),  though  the  Scriptures  be  unknown. 
This  it  is  which  leads  man  in  truth,  and  when  he  does  well, 
gives  him  peace  of  conscience  and  brings  him  into  union  with 
God,  in  which  his  happiness  and  salvation  stand.  Although 
the  Light  is  not  equally  clear  in  everyone,  and  may  seem  scarce- 
ly to  operate  at  all  in  some,  yet  this  is  due  not  to  deficiency 
of  the  Light  but  only  to  the  impediments  which  men  put  in 
its  way,  much  as  sunlight  is  hidden  in  the  natural  world. 
Hindrances  are  so  plentiful,  and  the  outward  senses  are  so 
allured  by  passing  pleasures,  trivialities  and  opinions,  which 
fill  the  mind  and  choke  the  soul,  that  it  is  little  wonder  the 
True  Light  is  unnoticed.  Nevertheless  the  Light  remains  the 
same,  always  seeking  to  break  through. 

J\Yt  Light  is  the  very  basis  of  religion,  seeing  there  can  be 
no  religion  without  the  knowledge  of  God  and  no  knowledge 
of  God  without  this  Light.  Upon  this  firm  foundation  all  that 
is  lasting  in  life  may  be  built.  This  unerring  Guide  will  show 
a  man  how  to  act  towards  God  and  towards  his  neighbor. 
But  apart  from  this  Light  man  cannot  see  how  to  do  any  good 
thing,  not  even  to  speak  or  think  aright.  Real  goodness  must 
proceed  from  the  Light,  and  from  nothing  else.  Outward 
authority,  custom,  prudence  and  reason  cannot  be  a  substitute 
for  the  Inward  Light. 

Thos?  who  set  out  to  enlighten  others  should  themselves  be 
led  by  the  true  Light.  They  should  direct  them  to  give  heed 
to  the  Light  within,  and  dwelling  in  it,  vanities  and  vices 
would  vanish  without  outward  compulsion.  Reformation,  to  be 
lasting,  must  begin  from  within,  and  the  outward  would 
follow  of  itself,  the  good  tree  bringing  forth  good  fruit.  The 
Light  is  the  Life  of  men,  redeeming  "them  from  death  and 
bringing  them  into  life. 

It  is  impossible  for  those  who  live  not  in  the  Light  to  see  the 
meaning  of  words  which  speak  of  spiritual  things.  Hence 
there  are  so  many  who  have  outward  eyes  and  see  not,  and 
ears  but  hear  not.  To  know  the  Truth  one  must  be  established 
in  the  Truth  itself.  Therefore  should  men  turn  to  the  Light 
that  is  in  them,  to  hear  the  Word  of  God  speak  and  divide 
between  Truth  and  error.  This  is  the  true  rule  by  which  all 
actions  and  doctrines  are  to  be  squared.  Among  all  the  jarring 
discords  of  the  world  there  is  no  sure  criterion  by  which  to 
judge,  other  than  the  true  Light  of  Christ  in  the  soul. 

This  has  pre-eminence  before  all  outward  writings,  scrip- 
tures and  doctrines,  which  are  but  a  dead-letter  unless  afresh 
illumined  by  the  Divine  Light,  apart  from  which  the  Bible 
remains  a  sealed  book.  But  in  the  Light,  the  book  becomes 
living  and  powerful  and  its  harmony  apparent.  Though  a  man 
study  the  Scriptures  at  the  Universities,  and  know  them  in 
their  original  languages,  yet  the  inner  meaning  will  be  missed 
unless  the  seeker  comes  to  know  the  Light  in  which  the  Scrip- 
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tures  were  written.  Inspiration  is  attached  to  the  message 
of  the  Scriptures  and  not  to  the  mere  letter,  and  only  the 
inspired  mind  can  understand  them  as  illumination  is  given, 
or  the  passage  is  "opened."  Then  indeed  does  the  Bible 
confirm  the  Witness  of  God  felt  within:  the  two  agree,  as  the 
reflection  agrees  to  the  light. 

All  signs  and  words  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  realities  at 
first  hand,  but  are  meaningless  without.  Words  being  finite 
creations  are  of  themselves  incapable  of  revealing  the  Infinite 
Creator.  Statements  about  God  convey  no  meaning  unless 
we  have  felt  His  attributes  working  within  us.  Nor  will  the 
relation  of  a  miracle  convince  us  unless  we  have  found  the 
same  power  for  ourselves.  Nothing  in  the  circle  of  creation 
can  be  truly  known,  unless  we  first  know  the  Centre  from  which 
all  things  proceed.  Losing  touch  with  that,  we  go  blindly  to 
"nature,"  but  cannot  apprehend  its  Divine  character. 

Hence,  for  man  to  know  aright,  to  know  himself,  the  world 
or  God,  he  must  look  within  to  the  True  Light,  for  nowhere 
else  can  this  knowledge  be  found. — Reprinted  in  The  Friend 
(London),  Seventh  Month  23,  ig20. 


IN  JAPAN. 

The  Situation  and  Opportunities  for  Friends. 


WALTER   W.    HAVILAND. 


During  the  weeks  spent  in  Japan  by  William  H.  and  Julia 
Cope  Collins  and  myself,  as  members  of  the  "Delegation" 
from  the  Foreign  Missionary  Association  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia, we  studied  carefully  and  conferred  constantly  with  our 
friends  there  concerning  the  present  situation  and  its  needs 
and  their  hopes  and  plans  for  the  future. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  blessing  which  has  attended 
the  gradual  development  of  the  Japan  work,  from  its  beginning 
in  the  concern  of  a  Friend  a  generation  ago,  and  we  are  thank- 
ful for  the  faithful  devotion  of  the  comparatively  few  who 
have  carried  the  burden  of  the  work  in  their  hearts  and  on  their 
shoulders  during  the  years. 

The  situation  in  Japan  is  critical,  never  so  critical.  The 
leadership  of  Asia  seems  to  be  in  her  hands.  The  forces  of 
reaction  and  of  progress  are  actively  working  against  each 
other.  On  the  one  hand  selfishness,  greed  and  ambition  are 
lined  up  for  a  military  oligarchy,  and  on  the  other  liberal 
thinking,  altruism  and  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  have  their  faces 
set  toward  a  real  democracy.  The  Japanese  are  finding  out 
that  their  old  religions,  Shinto  and  Buddhism,  are  not  suited 
to  their  new  conditions.  The  worship  of  the  emperor,  which 
seems  to  have  a  stronger  popular  hold  than  all  other  types  of 
religious  devotion  put  together,  cannot  long  survive.  Chris- 
tianity has  not  only  not  yet  become  established,  but  due  per- 
haps to  the  forms  in  which  it  has  for  the  most  part  been  pre- 
sented has  not  gained  the  following  that  in  earlier  years  was 
hoped  for. 

Some  of  the  best  thinkers  fear  that  new  Japan  will  develop 
into  an  Asiatic  Prussia,  and  that  the  result  may  be  a  world 
catastrophe,  centering  in  Asia,  which  will  parallel  and  perhaps 
exceed  in  horror  the  recent  world  war  in  Europe.  It  is  a  time 
when  the  forces  of  righteousness  and  love  should  league  to- 
gether in  a  campaign  to  prevent  the  threatening  danger. 

One  of  the  Quaker  laments  in  connection  with  the  late  war 
has  been  that  we  had  done  so  little  in  the  line  of  preventive 
measures.  One  ounce  of  preventive  love  and  foresight  is  worth 
a  ton  of  remorse  and  reparation. 

What  Friends  have  done  in  Japan  is  but  a  drop  in  a  bucket, 
but  it  has  been  something  and  it  has  set  in  motion  spiritual 
forces  which  have  effected  results  of  such  significance  and  value 
that  it  is  worth  while,  perhaps  infinitely  worth  while,  to  at- 
tempt to  multiply  these  forces. 

We  have  read  much  lately  of  "  Quaker  outposts,"  and  Friends 
in  England  are  hoping  to  plant  them  all  over  the  world.  We 
already  have  two  such  outposts  well  established  in  Japan,  the 


first  in  the  great  city  of  Tokio  and  the  second  in  Ibaraki  Ken, 
a  province  to  the  north  of  Tokio,  with  a  million-and-a-half 
inhabitants,  which  other  denominations  are  leaving  largely 
to  the  influence  of  Friends.  What  we  want  and  ought  to  do  is 
to  so  man  and  equip  these  outposts  that  they  can  accomplish 
with  maximum  efficiency  the  work  set  for  them  to  do. 

The  work  of  the  eleven  American  Friends  now  stationed  as 
missionaries  in  Japan  is  along  broad  lines.  It  does  not  aim 
merely  "to  convert  the  heathen"  and  to  build  up  a  Japanese 
branch  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  also  and  mainly  to  set 
forth  Christian  standards  in  all  phases  of  life,  political,  in- 
dustrial, intellectual,  social.  The  best  of  what  the  missionaries 
do  is  not  reducible  to  statistical  tables,  yet  they  have,  as  they 
are  bound  to  have,  a  powerful  influence  in  moulding  the  ideals 
of  those  among  whom  they  live  toward  the  Christianization 
of  life. 

In  Tokio  our  work  may  be  considered  as  in  two  general 
divisions.  The  first  comprises  the  Friends'  School  for  Girls, 
a  boarding  and  day  school,  planned  for  125  pupils  of  high  school 
age,  but  which  has  been  enlarged  by  encroaching  on  the  living 
apartments  of  the  teachers  to  accommodate  150  girls.  The 
second  division  includes  the  social,  educational  and  religious 
work  for  the  neighborhood.  It  centres  in  the  meeting  with  its 
various  activities,  and  tries  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  a  great 
variety  of  people,  from  little  children  of  Kindergarten  age  up 
to  the  oldest.  It  has  been  a  special  concern  for  years  to  do 
something  for  the  religious  inspiration  and  help  of  the  univer- 
sity students,  with  whom  Tokio  is  swarming.  Keio  University, 
with  10,000  students,  is  less  than  five  minutes'  walk  from  the 
Friends'  Mission  compound. 

These  two  classes  of  activities  which  are  in  so  many  ways 
diflferent  from  each  other  are  housed  on  the  same  premises, 
without  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  the  precincts 
properly  belonging  to  each.  The  situation  is  sometimes  em- 
barrassing and  occasionally  impossible.  All  are  agreed  that  the 
Girls'  School  ought  to  be  by  itself  and  that  the  other  work 
could  be  conducted  to  far  better  advantage  if  suitably  ac- 
commodated entirely  apart  from  the  grounds  occupied  by  the 
School. 

FortHnately  the  "lay  of  the  land"  in  the  compound  be- 
longing to  the  Friends'  Mission  is  such  that  the  two  branches 
of  our  work  may  be  entirely  separated  by  means  of  certain 
changes  and  additions. 

The  part  of  the  property  which  fronts  on  the  main  street 
and  on  which  the  old  meeting-house  stands  is  practically  on 
a  level  with  the  street,  while  the  rear  half  of  the  property, 
on  which  the  school  buildings  and  the  two  mission  residences 
stand,  consists  of  ground  situated  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  higher 
than  the  front  half  of  the  lot.  This  section  is  accessible  from 
a  side  street.  It  is  proposed  to  move  one  of  the  residences  to 
the  lower  level,  and  to  build  a  fence  that  will  completely  cut 
off  the  school  premises  from  those  devoted  to  the  other  work 
of  the  Mission.  The  residence  left  on  the  school  grounds  will 
be  the  one  occupied  by  the  American  teachers  in  the  school, 
and  the  one  to  be  moved  will  be  that  of  Gilbert  and  Minnie  P. 
Bowles,  whose  work  is  mainly  outside  the  school. 

It  is  proposed  to  alter  the  school  buildings  and  make  some 
additions  so  that  a  total  of  200  girls  can  be  accommodated, 
without  disturbing  the  living  arrangements  of  the  teachers. 
Since  the  applicants  for  admission  have  exceeded  the  accom- 
modations for  several  years  and  since  a  school  of  200  can  be 
stafl'ed  more  economically  than  one  for  125  pupils,  it  is  believed 
that  the  proposed  enlargement  is  justifiable.  The  school  is 
the  work  with  which  Friends  started  in  Japan,  and  we  want 
to  make  it  as  efficient  as  possible,  remembering  Dr.  Inazo 
Nitobe's  words,  "Christianity's  greatest  gift  to  Japan  is  the 
education  of  women." 

Money  is  in  hand  for  the  erection  of  a  new  meeting-house 
to  replace  the  old  one.  There  is  need  for  a  building  to  supple- 
ment the  meeting-house  and  serve  as  a  sort  of  "institute," 
"  community  house,"  or  centre  for  religious  and  social  service 
for  the  neighborhood  and  for  university  students.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  cost  of  the  changes  and  additions  neces- 
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sary  to  fit  our  Tokio  plant  for  the  most  effective  work,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  $15,000  generously  donated  for  the  meeting- 
house, will  be  about  $25,000. 

The  number  of  resident  workers  there  ought  to  be  some- 
what increased.  There  is  special  need  for  an  additional  teacher 
in  the  Girls'  School  and  for  a  man  who  could  work  with  young 
men  of  the  student  class. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  needs  of  the  "country"  work  in 
Ibaraki  Ken.  A  house  should  be  erected  on  land  already  be- 
longing to  Friends  for  Thomas  E.  and  Esther  Balderston 
Jones,  who  are  beginning  important  educational  and  social 
work  in  the  city  of  Mito,  the  capital  and  chief  city  of  the  ken 
or  pohtical  district,  corresponding  to  one  of  our  States.  This 
residence  would  also  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  an  institution  or 
organization  which  it  is  hoped  may  develop  for  the  training  of 
religious  and  social  workers,  who  must  be  specially  trained  if 
they  are  to  be  very  useful,  since  the  Japanese  Christians  do 
not  have  the  background  of  home  training  and  Christian  in- 
stitutions that  we  have  in  this  country  and  perhaps  appreciate 
so  little. 

A  house  must  also  be  provided  in  the  near  future  for  Herbert 
V.  and  Madeline  W.  Nicholson,  who  feel  called  to  work  among 
the  people  of  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  of  which  there 
are  hundreds  in  the  ken.  This  house  should  be  in  one  of  the 
larger  towns,  centrally  located  and  easily  accessible  to  the 
outlying  districts,  perhaps  at  Tsuchiura,  where  there  is  al- 
ready an  established  meeting  and  a  substantial  group  of 
Japanese  Friends.  There  is  need  for  meeting-houses  and 
working  centres  in  Tsuchiura,  Shimodate  and  one  or  two  other 
villages.  The  total  cost  of  the  needed  housing  for  the  country 
work  will  approximate  125,000. 

We  owe  it  to  Gurney  and  Elizabeth  Binford,  Edith  F. 
Sharpless  and  the  others  who  have  worked  and  are  working 
so  effectively  in  the  country  districts  that  their  physical  equip- 
ment should  be  adequate. 

More  workers,  too,  are  needed,  young  men  and  young  women 
who  feel  drawn  either  to  "social  service"  or  to  more  distinct- 
ly "evangelistic"  work.  1  will  add  that  there  is  a  great  oppor- 
tunity in  Tokio  for  a  young  physician  to  take  hold  of  the 
Akasaka  Hospital,  which  was  established  by  a  Friend  and 
for  many  years  has  been  assisted  by  Friends.  Though  this 
hospital  has  never  been  connected  directly  with  our  Friends' 
Mission,  we  are  deeply  interested  in  its  continuation,  and  feel 
that  through  it  much  might  be  accomplished  in  religious  and 
social  service  under  the  direction  of  some  man  properly 
qualified  to  carry  on  and  develop  the  hospital  on  the  founda- 
tion already  laid. 

The  practical  question  is:  How  shall  we  meet  these  needs 
and  opportunities  in  Japan?  Shall  we  leave  our  faithful 
workers  there  to  struggle  on  as  best  they  can  with  their  in- 
adequate equipment,  the  meagreness  and  insufficiency  of 
which  prevent  the  best  demonstration  possible  of  our 'Chris- 
tian ideals  and  standards,  or  will  Friends  respond  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Japan  as  generously  as  they  have  recently  been  respond- 
ing to  the  needs  in  Europe  with  their  young  people  and  their 
money?  Are  we  going  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  behalf  of  the 
physical  needs  of  Europe  and  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the 
spiritual  needs  of  Asia?  May  we  be  so  open  and  large-minded 
that  we  shall  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  calls  of  opportunity, 
from  whatever  direction  they  come,  and  to  respond  to  them 
all  in  such  ways  as  may  be  right  for  us. 


A  SUMMER  VISIT  TO   SOME    FRIENDS'  SCHOOLS  IN 
ENGLAND. 


STANLEY    R.    YARNALL. 


"We  may  be  difficult  people,  we  may  be  arrogant  people, 
we  may  often  have  forgotten  the  spirit  of  love,  I  cannot  deny 
it,  but  not  the  whole  force  of  public  opinion  or  all  the  terrors 
of  military  authority  have  made  us  pay  homage  to  the  military 
power,  and  never  again  in  this  country  can  it  be  said  that 
militarism  is  infallible.  Our  statesmen  may  play  upon  the 
false  glory  of  the  army.  Old  men  may  boast  that  they  have 
given  their  sons  to  make  good  the  wastage  in  the  army.  1 
care  not  what  they  think.  You  and  1  will  use  every  oppor- 
tunity we  can  make  to  discredit  the  military  system  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world."— Clifford  Allen,  of  the  N.  C.  F. 


The  London  Conference  of  All  Friends,  attracting  some  four 
hundred  pilgrims  from  the  new  world,  will  bring  experiences 
of  travel  and  refreshment  as  varied  as  the  tastes  and  fortunes 
of  the  travelers.  Two  of  us  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  a  few  of  the  Friends'  schools  of  England,  together 
with  three  other  schools  that  stand  out,  two  as  conspicuous 
examples  of  the  ancient  and  modern  in  English  education, 
and  one  for  the  type  of  intellectual  training  for  which  Scotland 
is  famous. 

At  each  place  we  found  headmasters  and  teachers  in  the 
midst  of  examinations,  rushed  and  driven,  just  as  we  are  at 
home,  by  the  multiplied  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
close  of  the  school  year.  Without  exception,  however,  we 
were  received  as  welcome  guests;  no  attention  or  courtesy 
was  overlooked;  we  were  shown  all  that  we  desired  to  see,  and 
headmasters  and  masters  answered  questions,  that  sometimes 
grew  into  catechisms,  with  uniform  candor  and  patience.  Our 
experience,  as  we  often  remarked,  was  an  object  lesson  in 
the  reception  of  the  school  visitor,  and  led  to  resolves  to  try 
to  live  up  to  the  standards  of  our  British  cousins. 

To  those  interested  in  Friends'  schools  in  England  a  word 
of  introduction  may  be  in  order  about  the  typical  English 
school  in  general  and  the  educational  situation  among  British 
Friends  in  particular. 

In  Wales  and  Scotland,  schools  approximate  our  American 
system  so  closely  that  we  are  speaking  the  same  educational 
language,  with,  of  course,  differences  of  accent  and  idiom. 
There  is  the  same  tradition  of  co-educational  schools  for  all 
who  are  ambitious  for  an  education;  education  is  regarded  as 
a  continuous  process  from  primary  grades  to  the  university; 
higher  education  is  the  natural  thing  for  the  gifted  boy  and 
girl  whose  parents  can  afford  it. 

In  England  custom  and  tradition  are  quite  different.  Until 
recently  education  has  been  an  aristocratic  privilege;  public 
school  and  university  training  has  been  organized  to  fit  the 
British  gentleman  by  easy  steps  to  fill  his  place  in  a  highly 
organized  society  based  on  birth  and  wealth;  to  train  younger 
sons  and  family  connections  for  the  dignified  and  leisurely 
life  of  the  Anglican  clergy  with  its  background  of  cathedral 
closes,  beautiful  old  churches  and  country  estates,  and  to  fill 
the  important  colonial  service  with  young  men  who  were  often 
the  very  flower  of  the  old  classical  training,  and  who  carried 
out  to  Egypt  and  India  and  along  the  far-flung  battle  line  of 
England  the  code  of  the  great  English  Public  Schools — the 
honor,  traditions,  justice  and  haughty  indifference  of  the 
English  gentleman.  This  has  had  its  part,  and  a  very  im- 
portant part,  in  making  England  what  it  is  to-day  for  the 
privileged  classes,  and  in  establishing  and  maintaining  British 
colonial  power.  The  transition  that  is  rapidly  coming  has  in 
store  great  changes  not  only  for  England  itself,  but  for  her 
power  overseas, — ^when  young  men  of  inferior  breeding  and 
lower  middle  class  traditions,  take  the  places  of  the  former 
colonial  rulers.  The  so-called  subject  races  will  probably 
misunderstand  and  presume  upon  a  false  note  in  the  manner 
of  their  governors,  or  a  democracy  and  sympathy  on  the  part 
of  modern  officials  for  which  the  older  lion's  cubs  have  not 
prepared  them.  However  this  may  be,  the  newer  universities, 
like  Liverpool,  Leeds  and  Manchester,  have  come  to  stay  and 
are  attracting  increasing  numbers  of  young  men  and  women 
who  seek  training  for  efficiency,  with  more  or  less  indifference 
toward  the  culture  and  privilege  for  which  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge stand.  Graduates  of  these  newer  schools,  though  the 
present  system  is  against  them,  little  by  little  force  open  the 
doors  and  establish  themselves,  perhaps  with  greater  dexterity 
and  efficiency,  though  with  a  different  spirit  and  manner,  in 
the  rooms  that  have  hitherto  been  the  province  of  caste  and 
patronage. 

Until  very  recently  there  has  been  little  or  no  government 
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effort  to  open  the  road,  to  say  nothing  of  smoothing  it,  for  the 
"boy  of  parts"  sprung  from  the  common  people,  to  get  a 
liberal  education  and  to  come  into  his  own  intellectually  and 
spiritually.  A  beginning  has  been  made,  but  the  machinery 
is  not  in  good  adjustment.  There  are  many  conflicts  of  in- 
terests jealous  of  each  other,  Anglican  Church  establishments 
against  non-conformists,  aristocracy  against  commoners,  labor 
watching  the  middle  classes,  the  old  order  against  the  new; 
persons  of  liberal  sympathies  afraid  changes  may  come  too 
soon,  and  so  on. 

In  consequence  of  all  this  there  is  no  clearly  defined  school 
system  in  England  corresponding  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
Primary  education  does  not  lead  on  to  grammar  grades,  nor 
do  they  in  turn  adjust  well  with  the  high  school  years,  and  so 
lead  on  by  natural  steps  to  college  and  university.  It  will 
probably  take  a  good  many  years  to  bring  order  and  uniformity 
out  of  this  situation.  The  class  distinctions,  so  much  more  in- 
tense than  with  us,  again  introduce  problems  and  lead  to  more 
distinct  sorts  of  education  than  we  recognize,  at  least  the 
differences  are  more  apparent  in  England. 

What  is  the  natural  expectation  of  the  well-born  or  well- 
to-do  family  over  here  with  regard  to  educating  the  children? 
At  about  five  years  of  age  the  child  will  begin  lessons  under  a 
governess,  or  with  a  group  of  children  of  the  same  social  level 
in  a  small  home  or  amateurish  school.  The  influences  are 
cultural  and  refining,  but  in  most  cases  the  attitude  of  the 
teacher  is  not  professional  and  there  are  many  sins  of  educa- 
tional omission  and  commissiion  at  the  beginning.  The  yielding 
to  authority  and  tradition  and  the  orderly  procedure  of  home 
life  in  England  are  helpful  elements  here  in  primary  education. 
Sometimes  the  child  will  remain  under  the  same  educational 
influences  until  he  or  she  goes  to  the  boarding  school  that  is 
to  conclude  this  part  of  the  training.  Often,  however,  he  will 
be  uprooted  from  home  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  and  sent 
away  to  a  sort  of  preliminary  boarding  school  to  be  carried  on 
for  a  year  or  two  more  before  going  to  the  final  boarding  school 
which  he  comes  to  regard  as  his  real  school.  As  has  been  said, 
many  children  enter  these  schools  very  early  and  continue 
through  them,  but  the  usual  age  to  enter  the  larger  and  more 
advanced  schools  seems  to  be  about  thirteen. 

To  the  American  observer,  "Treat  'em  rough"  seems  an 
appropriate  motto  for  the  average  little  boarder.  The  living 
accommodations  are  simpler  than  we  should  expect,  the  school 
equipment  is  usually  meagre,  to  the  verge  of  crudity,  there  is 
little  in  the  daily  living  surroundings  to  make  for  refinement, 
or  to  build  up  a  love  of  the  beautiful;  "there  is  dearth  of 
woman's  nursing,"  to  use  the  line  of  a  once  familiar  poem,  and 
there  is  dearth  of  practically  all  else  that  speaks  of  woman 
except  feeding  by  servants,  and  in  the  larger  and  older  schools 
the  women  servants  are  very  few  and  far  between.  For  in- 
stance, we  were  told  at  Winchester  that  this  custom  follows 
the  injunction  of  the  founder,  who  decreed  that  there  should 
be  no  women  servants,  but  that  a  woman  might  be  allowed  to 
come  to  a  certain  gateway  once  a  week  for  dirty  linen,  pro- 
vided, as  our  informant  told  us,  that  she  was  "hold  and 
hugly."  Modern  conditions  have  relaxed  this  rule,  but  the 
average  public  school  boy  of  England  is  an  un-mothered  little 
cub,  who,  whatever  one  may  say  for  his  self-reliance  and  self- 
sufficiency,  loses  a  great  deal  that  comes  from  association  with 
girls  on  a  natural  footing,  and  who  must  have  an  unwholesome 
attitude  toward  the  finer  feminine  elements  in  life. 

In  nearly  all  boarding  schools  the  pupils  sleep  in  dormitories 
of  eight  or  sixteen  beds.  Sometimes  the  number  runs  up  to 
thirty  in  a  room.  The  prefectorial  system  with  its  consequent 
fagging  is  the  order.  The  prefect  is  chosen  for  each  room  by 
the  housemaster  and  approved  by  the  headmaster.  It  is  a 
highly  responsible  and  respected  office  in  the  school,  and  the 
duties  and  privileges  of  the  prefect  are  thoroughly  understood 
by  the  boys.  He  enforces  order  and  discipline  in  his  room  in 
accordance  with  the  traditions  of  the  school  which  are  ap- 
parently regarded  with  as  great  reverence  as  the  British 
Constitution.  This  gives  the  prefect  power  of  life  and  death, 
so  to  speak.     Power  seems  to  steady  the  individual  invested 


with  it  and  the  system  does  not  seem  to  be  questioned  in 
general.  Few  cases  are  reported  where  mistakes  are  made  in 
appointments,  and  prefects  are  said  to  make  few  serious 
mistakes  in  discipline.  At  Ackworth,  however,  they  do  not 
have  prefects  on  the  boys'  side,  and  at  Bootham  the  milder 
term,  reeve,  has  been  adopted  because  certain  features  of 
authority  connoted  by  the  word,  prefect,  do  not  seem  in 
harmony  with  Quaker  ideals.  A  chance  conversation  with  an 
intelligent  young  business  man  in  a  railway  carriage  sums  up 
the  popular  idea-on  the  subject.  "  Don't  you  forget  that  a  fag 
who  has  blacked  his  prefect's  boots  in  a  public  school  jolly 
well  knows  how  to  make  the  natives  black  his  boots  in  Egypt 
and  India."  Here  it  must  be  said  that  in  England  the  term 
"  public  school "  means  something  entirely  different  from  public 
schools  in  the  United  States.  In  England  the  great  boarding 
schools  for  gentlemen  and  gentlemen  commoners,  such  as 
Eton,  Winchester,  Harrow  and  Rugby  are  the  public  schools. 
"Public  school"  as  we  use  the  term  is  not  known.  "Board 
schools"  comes  nearer  our  meaning. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  Friends'  schools?  It  explains 
that  there  are  no  primary  and  day  schools  among  English 
Friends  as  we  have  developed  them.  An  interesting  experi- 
ment has  recently  been  started  in  connection  with  the  Mount 
School,  the  boarding  school  for  girls  at  York,  where  in  detached 
buildings  an  elementary  day  school  of  good  promise  has  been 
started  under  a  well-trained  teacher  of  strong  and  attractive 
personality.  This  new  school  appears  to  have  its  origin  as 
much  for  the  purpose  of  teacher  training  as  to  serve  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  community.  However,  the  experiment  is  a 
hopeful  one  for  English  Friends  and  seems  likely,  if  it  proves 
successful,  to  lead  to  some  sort  of  articulation  between  the 
boarding  and  day  school,  an  idea  that  at  present  seems  new, 
if  not  repugnant,  to  the  authorities  of  the  Mount  and  Bootham 
Schools  at  York.  The  impression  gained  is  that  a  day  scholar 
would  be  unwelcome  at  either  school  and  that  there  is  no  idea 
of  feeding  from  the  day  school  into  the  local  boarding  schools, 
nor  is  there  at  present  any  thought  of  continuing  the  training 
in  the  day  school  beyond  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  As  yet 
the  thought  of  extending  the  influence  of  Friends  through  day 
schools  by  carrying  pupils  on  to  college  and  of  providing  educa- 
tion at  home  for  Friends  or  others  in  private  schools  seems 
not  to  have  risen  above  the  horizon,  and  the  idea  of  Friends' 
elementary  schools  is  in  its  infancy  over  here.  Furthermore, 
we  gained  the  impression  that  it  would  be  more  natural  /or 
well-to-do  families,  even  though  there  were  good  Friends' 
boarding  schools  in  the  neighborhood,  to  send  their  children 
to  more  distant  places. 

A  second  conclusion  to  draw  from  this  long  preface  is  that 
Friends  belonging,  with  few  exceptions,  to  no  one  of  the  three 
classes  naturally  benefited  by  the  older  type  English  education, 
and  excluded  until  recently  on  religious  grounds  from  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  are  interested  to  a  much  less  degree  than  one 
would  expect,  in  higher  education. 

Friends'  schools  in  America  have  made  it  a  matter  of  chief 
importance  to  arrange  courses  of  study  with  college  admission 
as  an  end,  and  are  constantly  stimulating  their  boys  and  girls 
to  enter  college  and  university.  The  American  boy  who  does 
not  get  a  higher  education,  if  it  is  at  all  possible,  is  now  the 
exception,  and  in  most  schools  of  good  standing  the  percentage 
of  girls  who  go  to  college  is  steadily  rising.  The  greatest 
surprise,  therefore,  to  a  teacher  visiting  the  English  Friends' 
schools  is  to  find  not  only  that  few  boys  and  fewer.girls  go  to 
universities,  or  continue  education  beyond  school,  but  that 
a  great  many  leave  school  forever  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  to  enter  business.  The  tide  seems  to  be  rising  a  little, 
but  concerned  teachers  deplore  the  situation  and  say  it  cornes 
from  a  lack  of  college  tradition  in  leading  Friends'  families, 
a  disparagement  of  higher  education  as  a  means  to  getting  on 
in  the  world,  a  belittling  of  the  dignity  and  influence  of  sound 
intellectual  teaching,  and  a  settled  belief  that  solid  and  early 
training  in  the  fundamentals  of  business  routine  is  better 
preparation  for  commercial  success  than  a  liberal  education. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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RESTORING  PENNSYLVANIA'S  FORESTS. 

Governor  Sproul  to-day  [Seventh  Month  30th]  pledged  his 
administration  to  the  restoration  of  Pennsylvania's  forests. 
In  his  speech  at  the  Ole  Bull  celebration,  in  Potter  County, 
the  Governor  said: — 

"Pennsylvania  produces.  One  great  branch  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's production  has  not  only  been  neglected,  but  virtually 
destroyed.  Time  was  when  Pennsylvania  was  the  first  lumber- 
producing  State  in  the  Union.  To-day  she  has  fallen  back 
so  far  that  about  half  the  States  have  passed  her. 

"If  we  compare  what  we  need  and  what  we  consume  in 
lumber  with  what  our  forests  actually  grow,  we  may  recognize 
the  unhappy  truth  that  Pennsylvania  is  a  deforested  State. 
That  we  have  allowed  her  to  become  so  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blots  upon  our  industrial  sagacity  and  our  statesmanship. 

"Because  Pennsylvania  is  deforested  our  people  are  daily 
paying  increasing  prices,  not  only  for  all  products  of  the 
forest,  but  for  all  products  of  every  kind,  for  there  are  few 
articles  of  human  necessity,  use,  or  enjoyment  that  can  be 
produced,  transported,  or  delivered  without  the  forest. 

"We  are  beginning  to  realize  what  will  happen  when  the 
actual  famine  in  lumber  and  forest  products  arrives,  the  fore- 
taste of  which  is  already  with  us.  Ten  years  ago  Pennsylvania 
was  producing  as  much  timber  and  lumber  products  as  she 
consumed.  Twenty  years  ago  we  were  a  lumber  exporting 
State.  To-day  we  are  importing  three  times  as  much  in  forest 
products  as  is  being  cut  from  our  depleted  store,  and  almost 
ten  times  as  much  as  our  forests  are  growing. 

"Out  of  13,000,000  acres  of  forest  lands  in  Pennsylvania 
there  are  6,000,000  that  are  fit  for  nothing  except  to  grow 
trees.  Of  this  6,000,000  acres  good  only  for  trees,  i  ,000,000 
is  owned  and  protected  by  the  State.  The  other  5,000,000 
have  been  aptly  called  the  "Pennsylvania  Desert."  It  is 
producing  nothing,  and  that  is  the  best  definition  of  a  desert. 
if  this  Pennsylvania  Desert  were  protected  from  fire  it  would 
produce  substantially  all  of  the  wood  needed  by  the  people 
of  our  State.  Fire  makes  and  keeps  it  a  desert.  One  great 
problem  is  to  stop  fire. 

"  Forest  fires  do  not  stop  with  the  destruction  of  the  forest. 
They  destroy  the  industries  which  depend  upon  the  forest 
and  the  opportunity  for  employment  afi'orded  by  them.  1 
am  deeply  interested  in  restoring  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  industries  that  go  with  them,  and  sincere  in  my  in- 
tention to  leave  nothing  undone  that  is  practical  and  possible 
to  bring  back  to  our  forests  the  enormous  power  of  production 
which  was  once  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  State,  and  can  be 
so  again. 

"  Why  not  restore  Penn's  Woods?  Why  not  let  these  moun- 
tains contribute  once  more  as  they. have  done  in  the  past  to 
the  wealth,  prosperity  and  beauty  of  Pennsylvania? 

"The  first  step  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  unmitigated  curse 
of  forest  fire.  The  second  is  to  take  into  the  hands  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  soon  as  we  can,  the 
5,000,000  acres  of  the  Pennsylvania  Desert. 

"These  things  take  money.  1  have  strong  hope  that  the 
next  Legislature  will  appropriate  generously  to  stop  the  curse 
of  forest  fire,  and  as  much  as  the  revenues  of  the  State  and  the 
just  demands  of  other  departments  of  our  work  will  permit, 
for  the  purchase  of  more  State  Forests.  These  are  two  of  the 
fundamental  policies  of  this  administration. 

"The  purchase  of  additional  State  Forests  will  be  an  in- 
vestment, not  an  expense — an  investment  both  sound  and 
profitable.  It  will  not  only  pay  in  the  ordinary  sense  in  re- 
turns upon  the  capital  invested,  but  it  will  be  a  powerful 
means  of  securing  to  our  people  the  supplies  of  timber — ^with- 
out which,  under  our  form  of  civilization,  there  can  be  no 
assured  prosperity.  Nor  can  we  overlook  their  value  for  con- 
serving the  health  of  our  people,  regulating  the  flow  of  our 
streams,  and  for  out-door  recreation. 

"  Never  forget  that  if  we  fail  to  provide  for  our  own  needs 
in  forest  products  no  one  else  will  do  it  for  us.  The  very  solemn 
fact  is  that  if  we  fail  to  do  so,  neither  in  the  other  States  of 
the  Union  nor  elsewhere  in  the  whole  world,  shall  we  be  able 


to  secure  what  we  need.  The  supplies  of  timber  still  available 
in  the  South  will  be  exhausted  in  ten  or  fifteen  years.  What 
remains  will  be  in  the  Far  West  and  Alaska,  and  the  $25,000,- 
000  we  are  already  paying  annually  for  freight  on  forest 
products  will  seem  small  compared  to  what  we  shall  pay  for 
them,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  Within  a  generation  that 
supply  will  be  scarce  to  the  point  of  famine. 

"As  with  Pennsylvania  among  the  States,  so  with  the 
United  States  among  the  nations.  No  other  part  of  the  world 
has  or  can  supply  us  with  the  kinds  of  timber  we  need  if  we 
fail  to  produce  it  ourselves.  Pennsylvania  cannot  trust  to 
the  Nation;  the  Nation  cannot  trust  to  the  world.  We  must 
grow  what  we  need  or  go  without. 

"  It  is  high  time  we  took  the  forest  question  seriously.  We 
cannot  get  along  without  wood,  yet  we  seem  to  have  neglected 
nothing  that  would  destroy  our  trees  and  deprive  us  of  it. 
Our  children  will  see  the  time  when  what  we  have  grown  at 
home  will  be  the  whole  supply. 

"Substitutes  may  prevent  the  demand  for  wood  from  in- 
creasing as  fast  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  but  in  spite 
of  them  the  growth  of  construction,  industry  and  population 
is  so  rapid  that  the  world  needs  and  uses  more  timber  decade 
after  decade.  Over  the  earth  the  need  for  forest  products 
rises  as  the  forests  are  destroyed.  Pennsylvania's  forests  hold 
the  key  to  her  future  not  less  than  her  farms,  her  factories, 
and  her  mines.  To  restore  Penn's  Woods  is  a  clear-cut  duty, 
from  which  we  cannot  afford  to  turn  our  eyes  or  withhold 
our  hands." — From  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forestry. 


HUMAN  RELATIONSHIPS. 

WooLMAN  Quotation  for  the  Month. — "When  we  look 
towards  a  succeeding  age  with  a  mind  influenced  by  universal 
love,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  exempt  some  from  those  cares 
which  necessarily  relate  to  this  life,  and  to  give  them  power 
to  oppose  others,  we  desire  that  they  may  all  be  the  Lord's 
children  and  live  in  that  humility  and  order  becoming  His 
family." 

The  Story  of  an  Idea. 

A  small  booklet  published  recently  by  the  Garton  Founda- 
tion should  be  of  especial  interest  to  Friends.  It  is  "the  story 
of  an  idea" — an  idea  that  came  to  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  who  not  only  conceived  it,  but  is  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  splendid  fruit  it  has  already  borne.  "Perhaps  it 
would  be  truer  to  call  it  a  fresh  blending  of  old  ideas  for  they 
are  none  of  them  new,  and  all  of  them  are  so  simple  as  to  be 
almost  axiomatic.     Mainly  they  are  these: — 

(i)  That  our  industries  must  be  rebuilt  on  a  new  plan. 

(2)  That  the  best  people  to  rebuild  them  are  the  people 
who  actually  carry  them  on. 

(3)  That  we  can  mobilize  for  this  purpose  the  greatest  forces 
of  constructive  good-will." 

Face  to  face,  as  our  Friend  was,  "with  the  evident  failure 
of  coercion — both  in  the  sphere  of  industry  and  in  interna- 
tional affairs — his  mind  rebounded  almost  automatically  to 
the  opposite  extreme — the  conception  of  the  organized  ser- 
vice of  the  world  built  up  through  the  mobilization  of  good- 
will and  expressed  in  a  vast  system  of  industrial  self-govern- 
ment^embracing  every  man  or  woman  who  was  capable 
of  giving  service  whether  they  called  themselves  employers  or 
employed." 

Does  this  sound  visionary?  Yet,  to  quote  again  from  the 
Garton  Foundation,  "in  the  brief  space  of  two  years,  the 
idea  had  won  a  complete  victory,  and  old  barriers  of  prejudice 
which  many  had  thought  to  be  impregnable  had  gone  down 
like  chafi"  before  it.  And  now,  for  the  first  time  in  industrial 
history,  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  great  Industry — through 
its  representative  assembly — quietly  setting  out  to  put  its 
house  in  order,  and  it  is  by  the  test  of  its  achievement  that  its 
worth  must  henceforth  be  judged." 

The  Buildings  Trades  Parliament  is  worth  watching.     It 
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is  working  in  close  touch  with  the  Ministry  of  Labor  and  one 
can  catch  something  of  its  spirit  from  the  following  taken  from 
a  report  of  one  of  its  committees : 

"We  have  glimpsed  the  possibility  of  the  whole  Building 
Industry  of  Great  Britain  being  welded  together  into  one 
great  self-governing  democracy  of  organized  public  service, 
inviting  a  full  measure  of  free  initiative  and  enterprise  with 
all  the  best  that  applied  science  and  research  can  render. 
The  whole  trend  of  modern  industrial  development  is  already 
setting  in  this  direction.  We  have  now  much  valuable  ex- 
perience of  control  by  the  State,  by  the  municipality,  by  the 
co-operative  organizations  of  consumers,  by  the  joint  stock 
company,  and  by  individual  private  enterprise.  Most  of 
these  forms  of  control  offer  advantages,  but  each  of  them 
presents  serious  defects. 

We  believe  that  the  great  task  of  our  Industrial  Council  is 
to  develop  an  entirely  new  system  of  industrial  control  by  the 
members  of  the  industry  itself — the  actual  producers,  whether 
by  hand  or  brain — and  to  bring  them  into  co-operation  with 
the  State  as  the  central  representative  of  the  community 
whom  they  are  organized  to  serve.  Nothing  short  of  this  will 
produce  the  full  development  of  the  "  team  spirit"  in  industry, 
which  is  the  key  to  the  whole  problem  of  production ;  nothing 
short  of  this  is  worthy  of  the  high  ideals  for  which  our  In- 
dustrial Council  stands.  But  such  a  reconstruction  of  our 
industrial  fabric  cannot  be  achieved  in  a  day.  There  are 
many  problems  that  require  patient  experiments,  and  ex- 
perience must  be  purchased  in  the  school  of  trial  and  error. 
Our  hope  for  the  future  lies  in  the  liberation  and  right  direction 
of  men's  true  generous  qualities  of  good-will,  enthusiasm  and 
adventure.  They  must  be  our  constant  guide,  and  no  fear  of 
risks  that  seem  to  be  involved  must  allow  us  to  deny  them. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

The  Orient  in  Bible  Times. 

"Doubtless  one  of  the  contributing  reasons  for  the  great 
interest  felt  in  the  history  of  the  Biblical  land  of  Palestine  is 
that  it  is  varied  enough  to  illustrate  in  epitome  the  history  of 
humanity.  Leaving  to  one  side  in  the  consideration  the  great 
movements  around,  into  and  across  Palestine  before  the  days 
of  the  Crusaders  and  omitting  the  mighty  movements  that 
have  affected  it  since  the  days  of  Hadrian,  we  find  in  the 
twelve  centuries  of  the  Biblical  history  alone  inner  develop- 
ments and  outer  contacts  that  go  far  toward  explaining  the 
experiences  of  the  race." 

In  these  words  Professor  Elihu  Grant  sums  up  one  field  of 
historical  study  in  his  recent  book,  "The  Orient  in  Bible 
Times."  So  much  of  interest  is  added  to  the  Bible  by  a 
knowledge  of  what  was  transpiring  simultaneously  in  the 
adjacent  portions  of  the  Near  East  that  this  work  requires  no 
apology.  But  beyond  the  phase  of  mere  interest  a  much 
larger  degree  of  understanding  of  the  story  as  recorded  for  us 
can  be  attained  by  a  knowledge  of  the  course  of  history  as 
affecting  Bible  Lands  and  the  Chosen  People. 

We  must  not  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of 
what  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  was  never  intended  to  be 
a  historical  account  of  events  as  they  transpired.  Their  in- 
tent was  rather  spiritual.  But  an  understanding  of  temporal 
things  at  the  period  when  they  were  written;  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people;  their  political  surroundings;  the  nations 
with  which  they  were  at  peace  or  at  war,  which  they  dominat- 
ed, or  which  held  them  in  subjection;  all  these  throw  a  flood 
of  light  upon  the  message  which  the  Lord  has  preserved,  and 
on  the  lessons  which  He  would  teach. 

The  oldest  civilizations  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge 
are  Oriental.  The  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  are  those  as  to 
which  we  know  the  most,  archaeological  research  having  been 
most  active  in  the  valleys  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the  Tigris-Eu- 
phrates. Professor  Grant  devotes  several  of  his  sixteen  chapters 
to  each  of  these  developments.  Material  conditions  as  well 
as  religious  are  considered,  and  the  growth  of  the  several 
nations  is  depicted  and  their  relations  with  other  peoples  are 


traced.  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Assyria  are  treated  as  are  the 
empires  of  Cyrus,  Darius  and  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
Biblical  record  respecting  them  is  copiously  drawn  upon,  as 
well  as  the  records  of  the  monuments,  cuneiform  inscriptions 
and  other  remains  which  have  been  brought  to  light  by  modern 
exploration.  The  influence  of  more  western  peoples  is  discus- 
sed, including  the  origin  of  the  Phoenicians.  Finally,  the  last 
six  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  beginnings,  the  growth,  and 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  Jews  themselves  as  a  national 
entity.  The  methods  of  the  modern  critics  are  adopted  in 
handling  some  of  the  problems  discussed,  but  the  attitude 
throughout  is  one  of  reverence,  with  the  result  of  a  book  of 
much  helpfulness.  Each  chapter  is  supplemented  by  sug- 
gestions for  further  study  on  the  topics  therein  treated,  and  a 
list  of  books  bearing  on  the  same  subjects. 

The  limitations  of  space  set  for  the  work  seem  to  have  in- 
volved a  somewhat  disconnected  approach  at  some  points, 
while  it  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  not  included  some  really 
good  maps,  the  one  presented  being  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  absence  of  a  detailed  index  will  interfere  seriously  with 
the  book  being  intelligently  used  for  reference.  This  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  for  the  very  large  amount  of  matter  which  it 
contains  cannot  be  assimilated  easily  by  a  mere  reading.  It 
is  a  work  one  may  well  have  at  hand  to  supplement  the  frequent 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

G.  v.,  Jr. 

PocoNO  Manor,  Eighth  Month,  1920. 

Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years  of  London  Yearly 
Meeting. 

We  gladly  show  our  sympathy  with  the  desire  of  our  friend, 
Ernest  E.  Taylor,  to  enlarge  the  circulation  of  a  valuable 
book   by   reprinting   the  following  letter  from    The   Friend 
[London]:  — 
Dear  Friend:— 

May  1  draw  the  attention  of  Friends  generally,  and  especi- 
ally of  those  responsible  for  Friends'  Libraries,  to  the  collec- 
tion of  addresses  by  W.  C.  Braithwaite,  A.  N.  Brayshaw,  Mary 
J.  Godlee,  Edward  Grubb  and  Robert  H.  Marsh,  with  ad- 
denda by  Norman  Penney,  recently  published  under  the  title 
of  "London  Yearly  Meeting  during  250  years,"  in  a  well- 
printed  and  illustrated  large  octavo  volume? 

The  information  contained  in  this  book  is  not  accessible 
in  any  other  single  volume,  and  is  here  presented  with  great 
skill.  So  far  as  my  own  information  goes,  i  believe  the  volume 
is  far  too  little  known  and  1  can  assure  Friends  that  the  effort 
to  circulate  it  will  prove  very  fruitful.  Do  we  remember  that 
these  annual  gatherings  sprang  out  of  the  need  felt  by  the 
Early  Publishers  of  Truth  for  times  of  prayer  and  conference? 

Friends  from  overseas  interested  in  the  history  of  the  moth- 
er Yearly  Meeting  will  find  this  volume  extraordinarily  in- 
teresting. It  can  be  obtained  at  the  Bookshop,  Devonshire 
House. 

Ernest  E.  Taylor. 

Malton,  2  viii.,  1920. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


An  Island  Populated  by  Children. — There  lies,  not  far 
from  Vladivostock,  an  island,  which  for  more  than  a  year  has 
been  set  aside  to  make  a  home  for  the  refugee  children  of  Russia. 
This  colony  numbers  seven  hundred  in  all;  half  boys  and  half 
girls,  with  a  teaching  force  of  thirty  Russians,  and  an  Ameri- 
can staff  of  nurses,  doctors,  dentists  and  other  workers  number- 
ing twelve. 

Here  for  a  year,  these  children  have  lived.  Under  the  care 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  These  small  refugees  have 
been  clothed,  fed  and  housed;  they  have  attended  church  and 
school;  have  studied  and  played,  have  watched  moving  pictures 
and  given  entertainments. 

The  children  were  not  all  of  the  peasant  type,  many  of  them 
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belonging  to  the  most  aristocratic  families.  But  revolution — 
and  Bolshevism — respect  no  class,  and  the  children  were  sent 
out  of  Petrograd  more  than  two  years  ago  to  places  of  safety 
nearby.  As  Bolshevism  spread,  the  colony  moved  on  ahead 
of  it.  Help  was  extended  to  these  children  in  all  the  large 
cities  through  which  they  passed  in  their  flight.  Their  lives 
were  so  disturbed  and  so  precarious  that  the  American  Red 
Cross  finally  decided  to  take  all  of  them  to  Vladivostock  where 
the  problem  of  food  and  clothing  would  be  comparatively 
simple. 

After  a  continuous  journey  of  several  weeks  in  box  cars, 
the  colony  arrived  piecemeal  in  the  outskirts  of  Vladivostock 
in  the  latter  part  of  last  Summer.  The  barracks  on  Russian 
Island  were  cleared  anddeaned  and  the  children  transferred 
there. 

In  the  year  they  were  there,  only  one  letter  arrived  from 
Petrograd.  This  epistle  was  from  the  parents  of  one  of  the 
boys.  It  is  touching  to  learn  that  when  it  was  typewritten, 
and  a  copy  posted  where  all  the  children -might  read  it,  each 
child  cherished  it  as  though  it  had  been  a  message  from  its 
own  parents. 

Early  In  the  Spring  both  the  teachers  and  children  began  to 
grow  restless  and  longed  to  return  to  their  homes.  So  intense 
was  their  longing  that  the  Red  Cross  authorities  gave  a  promise 
that  as  soon  as  railroad  conditions  made  the  undertaking  pos- 
sible they  should  go. 

And  now  they  are  returning.  Just  a  few  at  a  time,  for  it 
must  be  ascertained  before  each  group  starts  that  there  is 
some  one  left  of  the  family  to  greet  them  upon  their  arrival 
and  that,  while  the  home  they  left  may  be  in  ruins,  there  is  a 
shelter  awaiting  them. 

And  as  they  turn  their  faces  away  from  this  Russian  Island, 
these  little  refugees  are  starting  a  homeward  journey  with- 
out parallel  in  the  pages  of  history. — Frances  L.  Garside. 
Furnished  by  the  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
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Honor  to  the  Quakers  for  the  German  Relief. 

A  number  of  receptions  and  festivals  have  occurred  in  vari- 
ous cities  in  Germany  in  honor  of  the  different  members  of 
the  German  Unit  who  are  helping  with  the  child-feeding  work. 

The  latter  part  of  Seventh  Month,  the  President  of  the 
Imperial  Diet,  Loebe,  gave  a  reception  to  J.  Edgar  Rhoads, 
Harold  Evans,  and  also  to  the  American  representative  of  the 
American  Relief  Administration. 

President  Loebe  expressed  his  deepest  interest  in  the  Ameri- 
can feeding  of  the  under-nourished  German  children  and 
mothers,  for  the  Hoover  Food  Drafts,  and  for  the  activity  of 
the  German  Central  Committee  for  Foreign  Relief.  He  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  support  the  work  of  relief  coming 
from  abroad,  and  said  that  the  whole  German  nation  gladly 
and  gratefully  accepts  the  great  material  help  which  America 
is  sending  in  the  form  of  foodstuffs,  and  she  appreciated  the 
spirit  of  peace  and  of  reconciliation  in  which  these  gifts  are 
brought  and  distributed.  He  hoped  that  this  relief  work  would 
be  an  omen  of  a  real,  confidential  co-operation  of  the  nations, 
without  which  the  great,  general  need  cannot  be  removed. 

Later  his  wife  also  appeared  and  told  how  grateful  the  Ger- 
man mothers  were  for  the  help  given  to  their  children.  After 
the  reception  the  president  and  his  wife  visited  several  feeding 
stations  in  Berlin  and  in  a  forest  recreation  home. 

On  Seventh  Month  1.8th,  at  Karlsruhe,  a  festival  and  play, 
entitled  "Mankind  and  Christian  Charity"  was  given,  also 
a  program  of  songs  and  gymnastic  drills  by  boys  and  girls. 

The  American  workers  were  guests  at  a  tea  given  by  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council.     The  tea  was  held  in  the  city  hall, 


the  first  time  that  that  building  had  been  used  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  On  the  same  day  a  reception  was  given  to 
Robert  Yarnall  in  Frankfurt-am-Main,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
leaving  there  to  assume  charge  of  the  whole  work  at  the  Berlin 
office. 


Interesting  Receipts  in  Response  to  the  Clothing 
,  Appeal. 

The  recent  appeal  for  new  and  second-hand  clothing  to  be 
distributed  to  the  various  fields  of  Europe  has  brought  some 
very  interesting  receipts. 

A  returned  worker,  now  occupied  with  indoor  work,  has 
sent  in  four  pairs  of  army  boots  that  he  had  once  used  in  France. 

From  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  come  two  boxes,  containing  50 
infants'  layettes,  10  blankets,  20  pairs  of  bootees  and  20  caps. 
These  were  made  by  women  of  German  birth  or  antecedents, 
and  would  go  to  Germany  in  charge  of  the  department  in  the  . 
Berlin  office  for  looking  after  special  requests. 

Some  of  the  sewing  groups  will  probably  be  interested  to 
know  that  each  Iayett£  contained: — one  cloth  blanket,  two 
outing  flannel  dresses,  one  jacket,  four  bands,  two  pairs 
bootees,  one  cap,  five  diapers,  and  a  sundry  box  containing 
old  linen,  wash  cloth  and  safety  pins.  With  these  articles 
came  a  check  for  twenty-five  dollars  to  purchase  other  supplies 
for  the  young  children. 

Reports  from  Serbia  said  that  the  demand  for  clothing  is 
not  so  acute  as  in  previous  months.  Conditions,  however,  are 
just  as  serious  in  Germany  and  Austria,  and  recent  war  de- 
velopments in  Poland  have  emphasized  the  need  of  clothing 
and  relief  supplies  for  that  country. 

The  following  paragraph  from  a  recent  communication  from 
Germany  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  needs  in  that  country. 
At  Frankfurt-am-Main,  there  was  a  relief  depot  opened  in 
connection  with  the  stream  of  refugees  from  Alsace-Lorraine. 
This  is  managed  largely  by  the  English  Quakers,  but  a  number 
of  Americans  assist  with  the  work  and  supplies  and  food 
materials  are  secured  partly  through  the  child-feeding  Mission 
in  Berlin: 

"The  depot  opened  officially  on  Seventh  Month  15th,  and  it 
was  soon  clear  that  the  demand  would  outrun  the  supply. 
Particularly  were  there  perpetual  and  urgent  requests  for 
suiting  for  men's  clothing,  materials  for  children's  frocks, 
shirting,  and  above  all  muslin  for  women's  underclothing  and 
sewing  cotton.  The  disappointment  of  the  buyers  when  they 
were  restricted  in  their  buying  of  cotton  and  tapes  was  very 
pathetic.  So  many  of  the  women  are  in  need  of  underclothing 
for  themselves  and  children  that  we  were  asked  that  fine 
cottons,  60,  80  and  100,  be  included  in  the  next  consignrnent. 
1  have  spoken  with  a  tailor  in  Frankfurt  who  told  me  that  the 
German  suitings  are  not  worth  buying  at  the  present  enormous 
prices  and  1  was  urged  therefore  that  suiting  for  men,  serges 
and  tweeds,  be  sent  out  from  England. 

"  It  may  be  possible  to  obtain  some  cotton  goods  in  Ger- 
many, but  the  prices  are  so  high  that  the  quantities  will  be 
comparatively  small.  Knitting  wool  should  be  sent,  if  pos- 
sible, before  the  cold  weather  commences.  Foodstuffs  are 
very  popular,  but  the  demand  for  materials  is  more  important. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with 
middle  classes,  who  naturally  desire  to  have  respectable 
clothes,  though  they  are  able  to  exist  on  very  plain  food  and 
have  grown  accustomed  to  the  daily  need,  whereas  their 
clothing  has  worn  for  so  many  years,  and  they  have  had  prac- 
tically no  means  of  renewing  it." 


Poland. 

Inquiry  of  London  as  to  what  supplies  might  be  needed 
for  emergency  relief  in  Poland  brought  an  immediate  reply 
by  cable  from  Wilbur  K.  Thomas  suggesting  that  the  |i2,ooo 
contribution  for  Polish  relief  should  be  expended  on:  "3000 
yards  of  toweling,  10  tons  of  good  plain  soap,  25  barrels  of 
cod  liver  oil,  and  1000  pairs  of  large  woolen  stockings  for 
children." 

In  response  to  a  previous  request  for  clothing,  75  cases  of 
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new  and  second-hand  clothing  en  route  to  Europe  were  diverted 
to  Danzig. 

A  cable  received  from  London,  Eighth  Month  24th,  says 
that  relief  work  is  now  in  progress  at  Bromberg  and  Grudenz. 
Refugee  children  in  Pomorge  were  said  to  be  suffering  with 
dysentery,  nursing  work  was  being  undertaken  there  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Unit.  The  automobile  service  was  rendering  help 
to  evacuate  orphanages  in  the  war  district,  as  no  other  trans- 
port was  available.  The  Unit  at  Nadworna  is  continuing  its 
work.  Supplies  were  still  being  handled  through  the  Warsaw 
warehouse. 

Mail,  of  course,  has  been  very  much  delayed  both  to  and 
from  Poland.  The  latest  information  comes  from  Dr.  W.  E. 
Haigh  via  London.  The  American  workers  are  apparently 
concentrated  in  relief  work  around  Warsaw.  The  communica- 
tion was  carried  by  Malcolm  Brosius  to  London.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  he  will  return  home  (Wilmington,  Delaware) 
instead  of  going  back  to  Poland.  Dr.  Haigh's  latest  letter, 
dated  Eighth  Month  5th,  says  in  part:  "Dysentery  is  very 
bad  throughout  Poland  and  troops  are  being  vaccinated.  1 
have  already  discussed  this  matter  and  shall  probably  take 
steps  t(>morrow  to  vaccinate  our  personnel.  There  is  still  a 
good  deal  of  diarrhea  amongst  the  Unit,  but  nothing  serious. 
Refugees  are  coming  through  in  large  quantities  in  the  north- 
east. Entrenchments  are  being  dug  on  both  sides  of  the 
Vistula.  In  fact,  two  of  our  workers  complained  that  they  are 
digging  over  in  the  garden  in  the  Summer  colony,  where  they 
were  looking  after  the  boys.  If  1  can  find  housing,  for  ware- 
house and  garage  sufficient  to  undertake  serious  work  around 
Thorn,  it  looks  as  if  the  best  help  we  can  render  Poland  and 
humanity  would  be  to  concentrate  largely  on  this  work  where 
we  can  remain  in  touch  with  Danzig  for  materials  and  also 
with  Berlin.  The  Nadworna  Unit  is  still  working  with  the 
hospital.  They  have  a  general  permission  to  pass  across  the 
Roumanian  border,  and  1  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  able  to  follow  my  instructions,  continuing  anti-typhus  work 
and  removing  patients  into  Nadworna  without  disturbance." 

In  a  letter  dated  Eighth  Month  ist,  Dr.  Haigh  says:  "1 
cannot  express  too  strongly  my  own  feeling  that  Warsaw  this 
Winter  will  almost  present  a  copy  of  Viennese  conditions  last 
Winter.  It  will  be  a  centre  of  population,  overcrowded  with 
people  in  lodgings,  refugees  from  other  areas,  including  thou- 
sands of  children,  government  officials,  families  of  officers, 
brought  here  for  safety.  There  is  probably  a  half  million  ex- 
cess of  the  normal  population  with  less  housing  accommoda- 
tion than  at  normal  times. 

"Great  as  are  the  needs  of  the  poor,  those  of  the  professional 
and  middle  classes  are  far  greater. 

"Our  stores  contain  no  sweetened  condensed  milk,  we  are 
very  short  of  sugar.  Among  urgent  needs  for  this  country  are 
babies'  feeding  bottles;  combs,  and  a  shipment  of  fats,  however 
small,  should  be  sent  at  once  to  Danzig." 


Appreciation  of  America's  Help  for  Vienna. 

A  recent  allotment  by  the  Service  Committee  of  135,000 
for  extension  of  the  milk  scheme  for  Vienna  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  cable  and  a  recent  letter  gives  an  outline  of 
how  the  money  will  be  expended. 

An  English  worker,  Helen  Andrews,  in  charge  of  the  agri- 
cultural extension  work  plans  to  buy  sixty  cows  and  a  bull  in 
Holland  on  her  return  from  the  All  Friends'  Conference. 
These  will  be  fed  on  imported  foodstuffs  for  a  year.  The  num- 
ber of  cows  owned  by  the  Mission  in  Vienna  will  then  be  ap- 
proximately 300,  and  will  add  several  thousand  quarts  of 
milk  per  day  to  the  limited  available  supply. 


Returned. — M.  Louise  Baker,  Philadelphia,  Eighth  Month 
2 1  St,  on  the  S.  S.  Aquitania.  For  the  past  fourteen  months 
she  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Embroidery  Depot  at  Verdun 
and  Clermont-en-Argonne.  During  the  Winter  some  200 
peasant  women  were  employed  on  white  and  colored  em- 
broideries, using  materials  supplied  by  the  Mission  and  being 
paid  for  their  time.    Articles  were  sold  generally  to  the  tourist 


trade.  Some  months  a  total  of  six  thousand  francs  was  paid 
out  for  this  embroidery  work  and  it  was  the  only  means  of 
livelihood  for  some  of  these  refugees. 

The  work  is  now  left  in  the  control  of  the  French,  and  it  is 
expected  that  after  the  Summer  field  work  is  over,  the  in- 
dustry will  be  resumed.  Louise  Baker  told  that  the  recon- 
struction work  in  the  devastated  districts  had  progressed  very 
rapidly  this  Summer,  people  generally  getting  at  the  work, 
restoring  the  fields  and  repairing  the  buildings  with  energy 
and  courage. 

Louise  Baker  made  the  trip  from  Paris  to  London  by 
aeroplane  express,  and  enjoyed  greatly  traveling  in  the  great 
eight-pa-ssenger  Handley-Paige  machine.  Accompanying  her 
to  this  country  were  two  other  Friends  who  had  also  helped 
with  the  embroidery  work  and  relief  in  France,— E.  Constance 
Allen  and  Margaret  Allen,  of  Dublin,  Ireland.  They  will  visit 
friends  and  relatives  in  various  sections  of  the  U.  S.  during  the 
Winter  months. 


Child  Feeding  Depends  upon  Physical  Work. 

One  of  the  reports  from  Germany  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
the  work  of  child  feeding  is  done  on  the  basis  of  physical  need 
and  not  economical  want. 

In  Germany  the  schools  are  divided  according  to  class. 
The  children  from  the  upper  class  attending  Gymnasia,  and 
the  poorer  children  what  is  known  as  the  Free  schools. 

The  result  of  one  examination  showed  that  in  the  Gymnasia 
75  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  classed  in  good  condition; 
16  per  cent,  in  medium,  and  only  8  per  cent,  in  bad  condition. 
In  the  Free  school  22  per  cent,  were  in  good  condition;  41 
per  cent,  in  medium  condition  and  35  percent,  in  bad  condition. 

A  careful  statistical  report  of  the  child-feeding  work  for 
Sixth  Month  showed  that  during  the  month,  13,680,000 
meals  were  served,  consuming  about  2865  tons  of  food. 


Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Eighth  Month  21, 
1920— II  packages  in  all,  totaling  1468  garments;  i  of  these 
from  Mennonites;  i  specified  for  German  relief. 

Contributions  for  week  ending  Eighth  Month  21,   1920^ 

13,467.93.  .,.^^,^_^ 

FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  London  Conference  Begins. — Friends  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe  had  pretty  well  found  their  way  to  London  on  Fifth-day  afternoon, 
the  twelfth  of  Eighth  Month,  when  the  Introductory  Tea  for  the  London 
Conference  was  held  in  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  and  was  followed  by 
the  Swarthmore  Lecture  in  the  same  building.  Though  the  actual  dele- 
gates to  the  Conference  are  only  about  one  thousand^  it  is  estimated  that 
fuUy  twenty-four  hundred  persons  heard  the  address  by  Rufus  M.  Jones 
on  the  "Nature  and  Authority  of  Conscience." 

The  following  sessions  of  the  Conference — usually  three  a  day  (except 
First-day) — were  held  at  the  historic  centre  of  Quakerism,  Devonshire 
House.  This  capacious  but  compact  meeting-house  was  filled  as  at 
session  after  session  the  various  subjects  outhned  for  discussion  were 
introduced  by  one  American  and  one  English  speaker,  and  then  generally 
discussed  so  far  as  time  permitted.  Anyone  famiUar  with  the  leaders 
in  Quaker  thought  and  activity  throughout  the  world  would  recognize 
many  of  the  faces.  It  soon  became  clear  that  there  was  much  more  to 
be  said  and  more  people  to  say  it  than  the  Limits  of  time  would  allow. 
What  was  actually  expressed  could  therefore  be  taken  as  a  sample  only 
of  the  deep  interest  of  the  many  delegates.  The  Clerk,  J.  H.  Barlow, 
through  long  experience  in  presiding  in  that  house,  was  equal  to  the 
difficult  task  and  added  to^he  Conference  a  distinct  impression  of  strength 
and  dignity.  The  many  visiting  clerks  could  only  observe  his  skill  with 
admiration. 

The  subject  discussed  on  Sixth-day  was  the  Fundamental  Basis  of  the 
Peace  Testimony.  Stress  was  laid  on  the  religious  foundation  of  the 
position  of  Friends  and  the  integral  connection  between  this  testimony 
and  the  whole  faith  of  Quakerism. 

On  Seventh-day  the  discussion  was  directed  to  the  impHcations  of  our 
peace  testimony  in  national  and  international  relations.  The  papers  by 
F.  E.  Pollard  introducing  two  aspects  of  this  subject  were  strikingly 
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trenchant  and  clear,  and  the  whole  discussion  was  full  of  interest  and 
very  well  centered  on  the  subjects  in  hand.  The  present  "  League  of 
Nations  "  led  to  a  clear  discussion  of  the  hopes  and  fears  which  Friends 
varioiisly  entertain  towards  this  attempt  to  secure  world  peace. 
-  After  this  full  day  Friends  generally  rested  on  the  First-day,  attendmg 
different  places  of  worship  in  London. 

Henkt  J.  Cadbubt. 

A  SPECIAL  cable  to  the  Boston  Transcript  in  regard  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference gives  this  item: — 

"Americans  selected  as  members  of  the  continuation  Committee  are 
Rufus  Jones,  Lucy  Biddle  Lewis  and  Edward  Evans  of  Philadelphia, 
Walter  Woodward  of  Indiana,  Frank  Dell  of  California,  Nora  CarreU  of 
Nebraska,  Margaret  Carey  of  Baltimore,  Albert  Rogers  of  Canada, 
Thomas  Jenkins  of  Illinois  and  L.  HoUingsworth  Wood  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Rudolf  Beoda,  of  Geneva,  formerly  Professor  of  Sociology  at 
the  Paris  College  Libre  des  Sciences  Sociales,  well-known  as  an  earnest 
pacifist,  in  collaboration  with  Leopold  Katscher,  of  Interlaken,  the  Swiss 
publisher  of  Peace  literature  in  several  different  languages,  'has  started 
a  monthly  four-page  sheet,  The  Call  of  Humanity,  printed  in  EngUsh. 
The  aim  of  the  editor,  founder  of  the  International  in  1907,  is  the  promo- 
tion of  an  international  press  and  spirit.  As  president  of  the  League  for 
the. Defence  of  Humanity,  Dr.  Broda,  who  is  now  residing  at  "the  seat 
of  the  League  of  Nations,"  aims  to  "help  the  gradual  democratisation" 
of  that  body  by  promoting  "  a  spirit  to  vivify  the  new  life."  In  his  first 
number  he  says:  "A  Party  of  Mankind  should  stand  for  a  conscious  and 
methodical  progress  of  humanity,  and  should  resist  the  national  selfish- 
ness endangering  the  common  interests  of  all."  Prognosticating  "  a 
great  international  daily,"  he  says.  "  A  Press  of  Humanity  should  be- 
come the  crystallising  point  of  world-wide  organization  of  disinterested 
and  independent  public  opinion." — The  Friend  [London]. 


GENERAL  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  ratification  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment — the  Nineteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  by  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee 
Eighth  Month  18th,  enfranchises  nearly  27,000,000  women.  During 
the  years  of  agitation  for  this  action  more  than  500  women  endured  arrest 
and  200  served  jaO  sentences  for  picketing,  etc.  Arrangements  for 
registration  are  now  in  process  in  many  States. 

The  Census  of  1920  shows  the  lowest  percentage  of  increase  in  our 
history.  Estimates  based  on  returns  from  one-third  of  the  counties  puts 
the  total  at  about  105,000,000.  There  has  been  a  drift  from  the  country 
to  the  city  during  the  ten-year  period  since  the  last  census. 

As  a  general  welfare  item  in  industry  the  following  is  of  interest: — 
What  is  declared  to  be  the  most  efficient  and  most  modern  industrial 
plant  cafeteria  syotem  in  operation  in  the  country  has  just  been  opened 
at  the  new  $20,000,000  factory  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation  in  South 
Bend,  Ind.  With  a  capacity  for  feeding  5000  employees  every  fifteen 
minutes,  it  rivals  tHfe  world-famous  American  Army  system  for  speed. 

Chester  County  can  now  make  Swiss  cheese  better  than  Switzerland 
and  one  manufacturer  recently  shipped  two  carloads  to  that  country. 
Such  is  the  revelation  made  by  Edward  T.  Meredith,  United  States 
Secretary  of  Agricultme,  who  was  a  guest  at  the  annual  picnic  of  Chester 
and  Delaware  County  farmers  near  West  Chester. 

Kansas  raised  the  second  largest  wheat  crop  in  its  history  this  year, 
while  the  yield  of  corn  promises  to  be  the  largest  in  five  years,  according 
to  the  monthly  report  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  A 
yield  of  147,000,000  bushels  of  corn  is  estimated  in  the  report. 

A  despatch  from  Chicago  says: — ^A  break  of  nearly  70  cents  per  bushel 
in  wheat  almost  within  two  weeks,  followed  by  a  rise  of  40  cents  in  the 
two  weeks  following,  has  created  the  widest  possible  divergence  of  opinion 
as  to  the  future  course  of  values. 

A  tendency  towards  increased  diversification  of  crops  in  the  South  is 
shown  in  an  analysis  of  acreage  figures  for  the  past  ten  years  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  the  ten 
States  which  grow  more  than  95  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States  only  36.4  per  cent,  of  their  total  reported  crop  area  was  in  cotton 
last  year. 


Our  exports  to  Germany  in  the  fiscal  year  1918  were  none;  in  the 
fiscal  year  1919,  S8,818,000;  in  the  fiscal  year  1920,  $202,176,000.  Our 
commerce  reports  credit  us  with  S64,000  imports  from  Germany  in  1918, 
$944,000  in  1919,  and  $45,085,000  in  1920.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Sixth  Month  30,  1914,  our  trade  with  Germany  was  1344,794,000  exports 
and  $189,919,000  imports. 

The  French  Minister  of  Labor  has  pubUshed  statistics  showing  deaths 
in  France  in  1919  exceeded  births  by  200,000. 

Here  and  there  in  London  are  patches  of  roadway  covered  with  rubber 
to  deaden  the  sound.  Experiments  are  now  being  made  as  to  the  effi  ciency  . 
of  this  surfacing,  by  covering  one-half  the  street  with  rubber  and  the  other 
with  the  ordinary  blocks.  The  rubber  is  laid  in  flat  slabs  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  thick,  anchored  to  the  foundation  by  plates  of  steel. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Eighth  Month  21,  1920. 
The  Friend,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:— 

Dear  Friend: — I  have  been  in  correspondence  from  time  to  time  since 
the  begiiming  of  the  great  war  with  one  of  the  leaders  of  religious  thought 
in  Germany,  Professor  Adolf  Deissmann,  of  the  University  of  Berlin. 
We  have  discussed  rehgious  matters  and  especially  the  doctrines  of 
Friends  regarding  war.  I  have  recently  urged  upon  him  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  those  Friends  who  are  leading  the  relief  work  among  the 
German  children.  On  a  postal  card  recently  received  from  him  he  writes 
as  follows:  "During  the  past  weeks  I  have  had  much  to  do  personally 
and  by  letter  with  the  Quakers.  I  shall  give  in  my  next  Weekly  Letter  a 
complete  review  of  the  work  of  love  of  the  Quakers  in  Germany.  By  their 
practical  attitude  the  Quakers  have  atoned  for  the  sins  of  omission  of  the 
Christian  Churches.     Often  the  Gospel  was  only  among  the  Quakers." 

The  word  that  he  uses  for  "Gospel"  signifies  the  "words  of  Christ," 
"the  teaching  of  Christ,"  the  very  spirit  of  Christianity;  so  what  he 
would  seem  to  mean  is  that  in  their  practical  interpretation  of  the  words 
of  Christ  the  real  spirit  of  Christ  dwelt  only  among  the  Quakers.  I 
thought  our  Friends  might  be  encouraged  to  hear  of  this  imsolicited 
testimony  regarding  their  work.  His  Weekly  Letter  is  a  pubUcation  that 
he  sends  throughout  Germany  and  the  world. 

Edward  Wood. 


RECEIPTS. 


!  been  received  : 


1  each 


Charles  Canby,  Rachel  B.  DowUn,  Jane  B.  Temple,  Guhelma  Smith, 
Herbert  M.  Lowry,  Ruth  A.  Clement,  Susanna  T.  Cope,  Dr.  Wm.  L. 
Hamilton,  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Lucy  S.  Satterthwaite,  Mary  H.  Biddle, 
EmUy  Huhne,  all  of  Pennsylvania;  Amos  O.  Foster,  Rhode  Island;  Wil- 
liam H.  Roberts,  Alfred  Lowry,  Edward  H.  Jones,  Wm.  H.  Roberts,  Jr., 
Miriam  L.  Roberts,  Nathan  H.  Roberts,  Ida  W.  Roberts,  Charles  D. 
SchoU,  Lydia  E.  H.  Leeds,  all  of  New  Jersey;  Mary  W.  Cook,  Maryland; 
Edith  R.  Ramsey,  Virginia;  Anderson  M.  Barker,  North  Carolina;  Joshua 
P.  Smith,  Alabama;  Jacob  Maule,  Debora  S.  Negus,  Deborah  Bundy, 
Ogden  J.  Brackin,  Lindley  M.  Brackin,  Caroline  H.  Binns,  Oliver  W. 
Binns,  Lizzie  M.  Smith,  Albert  H.  Smith,  Charles  D.  Kirk,  Anna  Mc- 
Grew,  Gilbert  E.  Thomas,  Walter  S.  Thomas,  William  G.  Steer,  Lindley 
B.  Steer,  Lindley  P.  Bailey,  Mary  P.  Doudna,  D.  C.  Bundy,  Rebecca  W. 
Hall,  Joseph  S.  Hoge,  Perley  Pickett,  Robert  Smith,  Friends'  Boarding 
School,  all  of  Ohio;  Morris  Peacock,  Indiana;  Levi  Bowles,  Henry  Stand- 
ing, Nicholas  Larson,  Lars  C.  Hensen,  Joseph  N.  Dewees,  all  of  Iowa; 
Clara  B.  Draper,  California;  John  I.  Duguid,  Scotland. 


NOTICES. 

The  Index  for  Volume  93  of  The  Friend  can  be  had  by  request  sent 
to  the  Office. 

By  appointment  of  the  Visitation  Committee  of  Burlington  and  Bucks 
Quarter,  there  will  be  a  meeting  for  worship  held  at  Bamegat,  N.  J., 
First-day,  Ninth  Month  5th,  at  3  p.  m.   The  interest  of  Friends  is  solicited. 

Haddonfield  and  Salem  Qitahterlt  Meeting  to  be  held  at  Medfofd, 
N.  J.,  Ninth  Month  16,  1920,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  Persons  desiring  to 
attend  the  meeting  and  not  having  conveyance  will  please  notify  Joshua 
S.  Wills,  Medford,  N.  J.,  not  later  than  Ninth  Month'llth.  Automobiles 
will  leave  Haddonfield  Railroad  Station  about  9.20. 


Ninth  Month  2, 1 
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Insure  Your  Printing 

We  don't  sell  ordinary 
insurance,  life,  health, 
or  fire,  but 

every  dollar  you  properly  spend 

in  making  your  catalog  a  little 
better,  returns  itself  a  hundred  fold. 
No  one  is  as  wasteful  as  the  man 
who  spends  enough  money  to  pro- 
duce just-an-ordinary  catalog  to 
advertise  good  goods. 

And  it's  not  the  expensive  but 
the  right  catalog  that  wins — not  as 
much  a  question  of  using  money 
as  of  using  brains. 

May  we  cooperate  ? 

Austin  C.  Leeds 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  ani  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


Kebidencb:  254  S. 44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

BiLi.  'PBONB— Filbert  2666. 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.     -:-    Phila. 


PAPER  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
SuecMsor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

m  SPRING  GARDEN  ST. 

Otht  Him  WHUI  IIJ$  A.  U.       Or  an  Mv  Umt  i,  , 


F.W.  HOFFMAN  &  COMPANY 


Brushes,  Brooms,  Janitors'  Supplies 

35-37  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET 

WB  SPEaAUZE  TO  INSTITUTIONS,  SCHOOLS.  ETC 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


Sj$10,000,000 

Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


DNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  AUmllon  CUm  to  Fanaab 

ImmiOutoJ  thtClly.    AboChaptl 

AccommoJattoTU  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone  :  Established  1880 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1920 


A.  C&S.  H.Utchworth 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate 


AMBUA  D.  FXATHEKSTONI, 


\A^M.    H.    PILE'S    SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB   PRINTING 


422  WALNUT  ST.,   PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ATTENTION     GIVCN     TO    THf 


fRINTINO  OF  BOOK*  AND   CAT^I.Oafl 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

Wc  are  glad  to  lupply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
t02U8  Rac«  Street.  .         PhiUdelphU,  Pa. 


HARVEY  T.  WEBER 
Merchant  Tailor 

1J27  WALNUT  STREET         (Second  Hoar) 

Th*  TraJm  of  Friend*  SptimOr  SolMlt4 
PHONB.  WALNUT  Mil 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Easiest  Writing 

Best  Wearing 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


GOLDEN  MEMORIES 

By  Anna  Yarnall 

A  BOOK  OF  SIMPLt  VERSE 

Cloth,  $1.25.  -  Leather,  $2.50 

Now  on  Sale  by 

ANNA  YARNALL,  1729  Arch  St.,  Phila. 
Alao  at 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL,  140  N.  16th  St.,  Phila. 
FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  304  Arch  St.,  PhUa. 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  SOCIAL  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  good  place  to  prepare  for  **Homm  Service" 

Fall  Term  begins  Tenth  Month  6th 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
swarthmore.  pa. 


%\         Let  Me 
Help  You 

W.  J.  MacWatter, 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ^  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:-         -:■  Oriental 

ALL    WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  65  MAGEE  CO. 
1220  Market  Street 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  emiong  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


■.CBlUinf*          EfnMtR.T«nJl        John  A.  Sh.H.. 

TELEPHONES 

Bd— Stran  17-81     •     -    C>T<tooe— Riu  (37 

R.  C.  BALLIIMGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  tnd  BUILDERS 

III  N.  ThirtMDib  St.                        i>haideI»hU 

JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 
Special  attention  giTen  to  Friend*'  Fnnerab 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


MEMBERS 

NEW  YORK  AND   PHILADELPHI. 

STOCK   EXCHANGES 


HIGH  GRADE  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE    INVESTMENT 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


SOLICITED 


WHAT  IS  LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR? 

To  protect  a  family  against  death  ? 

Yes;  but  it  can  also  protect  against  the 
vicissitudes  of  life. 

Our  endowment  policy,  payable  at  55,  in- 
sures you  and  your  family  against  loss  of 
income  at  that  age.  It  also  protects  against 
your  death,  if  you  die  before  then. 

Shall  we  tell  you  about  this  personally  ? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Street* 

Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


H   F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 

OFFICE   AND   YARD 

16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


Both  Pbonet 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 

FiniNACES.  RANGES  i.  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 


259  S.  Fourth  St.,     Philadelphia 


The  Friend 

As  an  advertising  medium  for  "wants", 
for  real  estate,  and  for  the  sale  of  products 
from  producer  to  consumer,  the  pages  of 
"The  Friend"  have  an  established  reputation. 
Even  the  large  "ads"  of  manufacturing  firms 
are  reported  to  us  as  "paying".  The  price 
is  56  cents  an  inch.  Copy  should  be  in  hand 
by  9  A.  M.,  Second-day. 

Address  207  Walnut  Place. 

Philadelphia. 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwaits 
tl  N.  Stockton  St.. 
I,H.I. 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friend* 

Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Harley,  JHanager 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

U  lituated.  planned  and   managed  to  give  comfort,  health  and 

enjoyment  to  its  gueaU. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON,  Owners 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK   PLACE 
ATLANTIC   CITY.  N„  Jo 

A  Fmlly  Ham  of  Ettahhtkti  ReputaUm. 
«p«.r*««^tf.y«,.  NATHAN  CJOl^ES, 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigrapbing,  Printing,  Type- 
vriting,  Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

Mt  ChMtnut  Street,  Phlladalphta. 


ANTED — Mother's  helper  in  Friends'  family    three 
children)  at  Beach  Haven  during  Ninth  Month  and  in 

Germantown  for  the  winter.      Address  Anna  R.  Evans 

Beach  Haven,  N.  J. 


w^ 


w^ 


ANTED— Lad   of    sixteen  or  over;   opportunity  f< 
advancement. 

E.  Pennoce,  Optical  Instruments,  &c., 

3609  Woodland  Avenue. 


middle-aged  woman  to  assist 
'    in  a  family  of  three.     No 
Anna  B.  Hamilton,  Malvern,  Pa. 


ANTED— A    working    housekeeper    for     BurUngton 
Countv  Aged  Women's  Home.     Apply  to  Hakriet 
D.  Bengless,  317  E   Union  St.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 
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THE  NATURE  AND  AUTHORITY  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

Brief  digest  of  the  special  Swarthmore  Lecture  at  the  opening  of 
the  All  Friends'  Conference,  Eighth  Month  12th  to  20th, 
furnished  by  the  Central  Ciierature  Council  of  the  [English] 
Society  of  Friends. 
A  special  Swarthmore  Lecture,  preparatory  to  the  Con- 
ference of  all  branches  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  delivered 
at  the  Central  Hall,  Westmins,ter,  on  the  evening  of  Highth 
JVlonth  1 2th.     The  lecturer  was  Rufus  M.  Jones,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  at  Haverford  College,  who  is  well-known  in  this 
country  through  his  works  on  Mystical  Religion. 

Taking  as  his  subject  "The  Nature  and  Authority  of  Con- 
science," the  lecturer  said  the  best  account  of  conscience  was 
that  of  a  child  who  said,  "I've  got  something  inside  me  1 
can't  do  what  1  want  to  with,"  and  as  Huckleberry  Finn  dis- 
covered, "  conscience  takes  up  more  room  than  all  the  rest  of 
our  insides  put  together."  Conscience  is  the  inner  man's 
recognition  of  what  is  essential  for  the  preservation  and  de- 
velopment of  that  which  constitutes  his  real  life.  He  passed 
on  to  deal  in  a  masterly  way  with  the  perplexing  fact  that 
while  the  voice  of  Conscience  appears  to  be  absolute  and 
authoritative,  and  has  been  held  by  many  religious  thinkers 
like  Kant  and  Emerson  to  be  the  very  word  of  God  within  the 
soul,  its  pronouncements  are  yet  variable  and  liable  to  mistake 
and  error.  "  Persons  who  have  made  the  trerhendous  claim 
have  often  proved  to  be  misguided;  we  have  been  learning 
that  God  does  not  supply  us  with  easy  labor-saving  contri- 
vances which  relieve  us  of  perplexing  and  tragic  strains." 
The  most  sincere  persons  often  long  in  vain  for  perfectly  clear 
and  unmistakable  guidance  as  to'the  path  they  ought  to  pur- 
sue. "We  have  seen  one  man  following  one  hard  part,  and 
another  man,  equally  honest  and  sincere,  following  a  path 
antithetic  to  the  first  one,  though  perhaps  no  more  soft  or 
easy." 

The  lecturer  therefore  proceeded  to  set  forth,  on  the  lines 
of  idealistic  philosophy,  what  he  believed  to  be  the  source  and 
origin  of  Conscience.  He  was  convinced  that  no  merely 
"naturalistic"  explanation  would  account  for  the  facts. 
Social  habits  and  the  influence  of  praise  or  blame  would  not 
produce  the  compelling  sense  of  obligation  which  marked 
Conscience  at  its  highest.  It  was  rooted  in  the  fact  that  man 
is  MAN  and  not  merely  animal;  it  was  as  unique  as  the  sense  of 
beauty  or  the  appreciation  of  truth  in  mathematics.  No  one 
could  be  taught  morality  who  had  not  the  elementary  con- 
sciousness of  OUGHT,  the  presence  of  which  was  due  to  the 


fact  that  a  person  is  fundamentally  an  ideal-forming  being. 
This  fact  was  the  mark  of  man's  origin  from  a  deeper  spiritual 
universe.  "The  Beyond  is  within;  we  are  embedded  in  a 
larger  consciousness  than  that  bounded  by  the  margins  of  our 
finite  self  .  .  .  Tiie  sense  of  imperfection  which  marks 
all  our  experience,  the  glory  of  the  unattained  which  attracts 
us,  the  unstilled  desire  for  the  beyond,  all  have  their  ground 
in  this  indissoluble  junction  of  our  nature  with  the  spiritual 
Whole  in  which  our  consciousness  is  set.  We  are  at  least  at 
one  inner  point  conjunct  with  that  Person  who  is  the  life  of 
our  lives." 

And  yet  the  formation  of  our  actual  standards  of  right  and 
wrong  was  a  social  process.  Every  man's  conscience  bore  the 
marks  of  the  social  group  in  which  it  had  been  developed. 
The  hardest  issues  and  most  tragic  collisions  are  the  conflicts 
between  the  old  fixed  order,  the  status  quo,  and  the  forward- 
pushing  ideal,  embodied  in  the  moral  reformer,  whether  prophet 
or  only  an  ordinary  person  who  cannot  make  his  individual 
vision  fit  with  the  moral  residuum  from  the  past.  Narrow 
creeds  of  right  and  wrong  must  yield  and  give  way  before 
"  the  unmeasured  thirst  for  good."  As  fast  as  any  moral  gain 
is  won  it  is  wrought  into  forms  of  social  institutions — art, 
literature,  law,  religion,  social  etiquette,  education,  national 
hopes  and  ideals.  The  Pharisee,  the  inquisition,  the  bigot,  are 
appalling  illustrations  of  dangers  that  beset  the  arrested,  un- 
sound conscience,  even  when  it  is  honest. 

There  are  various,  and  sometimes  apparently  conflicting 
ideals  like  love  of  family,  love  of  country,  love  of  truth,  love 
of  God;  but  the  highest  and  most  Divine  of  all  the  ideals  under 
which  life  could  be  organized  was  that  which  Christ  had  re- 
vealed and  fused  with  His  Spirit,  which  meant  "dying  to 
selfish  and  utilitarian  aims  through  inner  assurance  of  fel- 
lowship with  Him  and  with  the  whole  human  family,  in  love, 
in  faith,  in  life  and  in  service." 


THE  CONFERENCE  OF  ALL  FRIENDS. 

[The  Correspondents  appointed  to  report  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence for  The  Friend  suggest  that  we  reprint  The  Friend's 
[London]  account,  so  far  at  least  as  the  first  two  day's  are  con- 
cerned. The  first  portion  signed  E.  G.  was  probably  written 
by  our  friend,  Edward  Grubb,  the  second  portion  probably 
by  Horace  G.  Alexander.  It  is  our  hope  in  future  numbers 
to  have  some  reports  and  observations  from  the  three  Friends 
— Agnes  L.  Tierney,  Anna  Cope  Evans  and  Henry  J.  Cadbury, 
as  proposed  in  anticipation  of  the  Conference. 

In  the  various  Notes  from  the  Conference,  preceding  The 
Friend's  [London]  report,  the  one  printed  herewith  gives  the 
setting  for  what  follows: 

The  Conference  of  All  Friends  has  drawn  together  in 
London  a  company  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth 
such  as  has  never  been  known  hitherto.  Among  upwards 
of  a  thousand  delegates  are  some  350  from  the  different 
branches  of  the  Society  in  America,  from  our  Colonial 
Empire,  as  well  as  Friends  from  China,  Japan,  India  and 
Syria,  and  from  Norway,  France,  Denmark,  Hungary 
and  Switzerland.  At  the  first  sitting  there  can  have  been 
few  vacant  seats;  the  floor  of  the  house  and  raised  seats 
all  round  were  packed,  and  tier  on  tier  of  faces  were 
observed  in  the  galleries  overhead.  At  the  desk  sat 
the  Chairman  of  the  Conference,  John  Henry  Barlow, 
and  on  his  left  Agnes  L.  Tierney,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
on  his  right  Roger  Clark  (Clerk  of  London  Yearly  Meet- 
ing) as  assistants.    After  the  opening  period  of  worship 
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marked  by  several  vocal  offerings  of  prayer  and  exhor- 
tation, the  Chairman  opened  the  Conference  in  a  few 
well-chosen  words  of  warmest  welcome  to  our  visitors, 
of  explanation,  of  origin,  of  suggestion,  stimulus  and  hope. 
Repeating  words  that  had  been  impressively  quoted  in 
the  initial  time  of  worship,  "  Except  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it,"  and  adding  "Not 
by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit,  saith  the 
Lord,"  the  first  subject  of  the  Conference — "The  Char- 
acter and  Basis  of  our  Testimony  for  Peace" — was  before 
the  meeting. 
We  are  asking  a  half  dozen  or  more  delegates,  upon  their 
return,  to  express  for  our  readers  the  lessons  of  the  great  oc- 
casion.— Eds.] 

The  historic  Conference  opened,  after  devotional  meetings 
in  three  rooms  at  Devonshire  House,  all  of  which  were  filled, 
at  10.15  A.  M.,  on  the  13th  of  Eighth  Month.  After  a  short 
time  of  quiet  worship,  in  which  earnest  prayers  were  offered 
for  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  Conference,  the  Chairman  read 
an  opening  minute,  stating  that  Friends  were  present  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  Canada,  Ireland,  Great  Britain, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  South  Africa,  Pemba,  India,  China, 
Japan,  Madagascar,  Jamaica,  Syria,  Norway,  Vienna,  France, 
Switzerland,  Germany  and  Denmark.  Almost  every  seat  in 
the  large  meeting-house  was  occupied,  and  the  number  of 
delegates  present  must  have  exceeded  1,000.  A  good  propor- 
tion of  those  present  were  Friends  in  younger  life. 
Unity  in  a  Common  Purpose. 
The  Chairman,  John  H.  Barlow,  was  assisted  at  the  desk 
by  Roger  Clark  and  by  Agnes  L.  Tierney,  of  Philadelphia. 
In  an  opening  address  he  extended  a  very  hearty  welcome  to 
the  delegates  from  over-seas.  Amidst  divergences  of  thought, 
we  were  one  in  belief  in  the  infinite  love  of  God,  in  the  revela- 
tion of  that  love  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  assurance  that  He  had 
made  of  one  all  nations,  and  in  the  desire  to  be  guided  by  Him 
in  the  service  of  our  fellow-men.  We  all  desired  that  the  Con- 
ference should  be  constructive  and  positive,  stimulating^us 
to  service  for  the  bleeding  and  shattered  world,  and  leading 
us  to  greater  unity  and  clearness  of  thought  in  regard  to  our 
common  purpose.  Weak  as  we  were,  a  great  opportunity  was 
opened  to  us  for  reconciliation  and  brotherhood.  He  concluded 
with  an  earnest  prayer,  "Grant  to  us  to  know  that  Thou  art 
God." 

The  Character  and  Basis  of  Our  Testimony  for  Peace. 
In  introducing  the  first  subject,  "The  Character  and  Basis 
of  our  Testimony  for  Peace,"  Joan  M.  Fry  hoped  we  should 
come  to  see  that  it  was  an  organic  part  of  our  faith  as  Chris- 
tians. Others  who  had  not  been  able  to  go  with  us  were  now 
saying,  "You  are  right."  Our  belief  in  the  Incarnation  meant 
that  God  was  deeper  than  all  our  sins;  His  love  included  all. 
The  thought  of  God  and  of  His  love  were  one,  and  if  this  love 
were  experienced  and  made  the  basis  of  our  whole  life,  there 
was  no  limit  to  what  God  could  do  through  us. 

Rufus  M.  Jones  said  th'at  the  real  question  for  us  was. 
What  sort  of  God  do  we  worship,  and  what  way  of  life  does 
He  call  us  to  live?  The  world  would  continue  to  be  ruled  by 
force  unless  people  could  be  assured  that  there  was  a  better 
way.  Our  work  was  to  convince  it  of  the  real  efficacy  of  moral 
and  spiritual  forces.  These  were  central  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  while  Christianity  believed  in  them  it  was  irre- 
sistible. If  the  Cross  was  the  highest  revelation  of  God,  we 
must  revise  our  theology  as  well  as  our  systems  of  government. 
The  new  world  could  only  be  built  by  unswerving  faith  that 
what  ought  to  be  could  be — not  by  holding  traditions  or  by 
political  compromise.  We  needed  a  faith  that  would  enable 
us  to  change  the  world.  If  we  were  a  "  Remnant,"  it  was  the 
martyrs,  who  had  apparently  failed,  who  had  been  all  through 
the  champions  of  God's  truth. 

The  Need  for  an  Emphatic  Testimony. 
In  the  subsequent  discussion,  Paul  Furness  (Indiana)  said 
that  we  could  not  put  Christianity  into  our  international 
arrangements  unless  it  was  also  in  our  ordinary  industrial 


life.  James  Wood  (New  York)  hoped  that  we  should  put  out 
a  clear  statement  of  the  religious  basis  of  our  Testimony — 
that  since  there  was  something  of  God  in  every  man,  the  kill- 
ing of  men  was  an  outrage  on  God  Himself.  E.  Claude  Taylor 
(London)  welcomed  the  call  for  a  revision  of  our  theology, 
which  had  not  really  recognized  the  universal  love  of  God. 
Gilbert  Bowles  (Iowa  and  Japan),  alluding  to  the  story  of 
Elijah,  said  that  it  was  only  when  complete  sacrifice  was 
offered  that  the  fire  of  God  fell — not  only  kindling  individuals, 
but  carrying  sparks  to  other  souls.  It  was  as  the  life  of  the 
Church  declined  that  its  belief  in  Peace  waned.  The  modern 
Missionary  movement  and  the  Peace  movement  were  closely 
akin.  O.  Edward  Janney  (Baltimore)  suggested  that  there 
was  much  real  Christian  belief  in  many  who  had  not  seen  the 
Peace  testimony  to  be  fundamental.  "  Help  Thou  mine  unbe- 
lief" was  a  truly  Christian  prayer. 

Henry  T.  Hodgkin  said  that  in  appealing  to  orthodox  Chris- 
tians we  must  try  to  make  clear  what  Jesus  stood  for  and  what 
was  the  meaning  of  His  life;  we  need  not  try  to  make  them 
Friends  first.  For  those  who  rejected  Christianity  other  argu- 
ments were  needed.  The  ultimate  argument  must  be  ourselves. 
Who  would  help  the  world  if  the  followers  of  Christ  forsook 
His'  way?  Sarah  R.  Barcroft  (Dublin)  alluded  to  the  state 
of  war  in  Ireland;  and  William  Sayers  (Indiana)  said  that  we 
only  really  possessed  what  we  gave  away — we  had  not  been 
faithful  in  giving  our  real  message. 

On  reassembling  for  the  afternoon  sitting,  the  Conference 
continued  its  discussion  of  the  morning  subject — after  a  Busi- 
ness Committee  had  been  appointed,  and  a  number  of  greet- 
ings had  been  read  from  various  groups  of  Friends,  including 
some  at  Calcutta,  in  Mexico,  in  East  China  and  Iowa  (Con- 
servative.) 

A  Christian  Patriotism. 

Margaret  Mackintosh  (New  York)  compared  our  position 
when  war  broke  out  with  that  of  a  person  aroused  from  sleep 
by  a  dangerous  lunatic  who  was  endangering  the  lives  of  peo- 
ple near  by,  and  suggested  the  feeling  of  regret  that  anyone 
who  successfully  intervened  might  have  in  the  thought  that 
he  had  not  earlier  hastened  to  the  rescue.  Margaret  Sefton- 
Jones,  agreeing  with  this,  said  that  undue  emphasis  was  placed 
by  many  pacifists  on  the  value  of  the  body  of  man  as  com- 
pared with  his  soul.  Elizabeth  M.  Cadbury  urged  that  we 
should  keep  to  the  spiritual  basis  of  our  testimony  and  not 
mix  it  up  with  political  agitation.  We  must  have  respect  for 
those  who  had  other  ideals  and  visions  than  our  own,  and  join 
heartily  with  them  in  supporting  such  measures  as  the  League 
of  Nations.  Edward  Grubb  said  that  the  analogy  of  the 
"dangerous  lunatic"  failed  unless  we  recognized  that  there 
was  the  same  madness  in  all  nations,  which  could  only  be  held 
in  check  by  the  Christian  spirit;  and  John  P.  Fletcher  said  that 
unless  we  gave  a  clear  testimony,  supported  by  reason,  to  our 
intuition  of  the  immorality  of  all  war,  some  other  body  would 
be  raised  u'p.to  do  it. 

William  W.  Cox  (New  York)  spoke  as  representing  those 
who  had  supported  their  nation  in  the  war,  but  hoped  the 
Conference  would  help  to  work  out  practical  plans  for  avoiding 
it  in  the  future;  and  Abraham  Underbill  (New  York),  support- 
ing this,  hoped  the  Conference  would  not  throw  any  doubts 
on  the  value  of  Patriotism.  Pacifists  could  not  consistently  ac- 
cumulate property  and  refuse  to  support  the  Government 
when  it  was  attacked. 

T.  Edmund  Harvey  (London)  said  that  we  were  all  to  blame 
for  our  indolence  in  accepting  the  conditions  that  led  to  war. 
We  must  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  those  who  felt  the  call 
to  sacrifice,  and  find  an  appeal  that  would  go  deep  and  call  for 
the  dedication  of  man's  whole  nature  to  service  and  to  fellow- 
ship with  others.  Joseph  E.  Southall  (London)  hoped  that  as 
"  Friends  of  Truth"  we  should  do  something  practical  to  stem 
the  tide  of  misrepresentation  and  hypocrisy  by  which  nations 
were  roused  Xo  war.  Max  I.  Reich  (Philadelphia)  said  the 
Church  had  broken  down  because  it  had  not  taken  a  higher 
ground  than  patriotism.  Frank  DelL  (California)  said  our 
Peace  testimony  rested  on  the  atonement,  which  implied,  as 
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George  Fox  had  seen,  the  unity  of  all  men  in  God.  To  follow 
out  its  implications  called  for  much  sacrifice,  even  that  of  the 
competitive  system.  J.  N.  C.  Ganguly  (India)  said  we  must 
go  out  and  try  to  convert  men,  not  by  academic  argument,  but 
by  our  lives,  and  this  meant  suffering  and  sacrifice.  The  East 
needed  our  principles  as  much  as  the  West,  and  great  dangers 
threatened  unless  men  and  their  leaders  were  converted  to 
the  spirit  of  peace. 

The  sitting  closed  with  the  reading  of  a  minute,  in  which 
the  chief  thoughts  of  the  day's  discussion  were  ably  sum- 
marized. In  the  evening  a  number  of  group  meetings  were 
held — on  Quaker  literature.  Foreign  Missions  and  Peace,  on  the 
International  Service  of  Friends,  on  Purity,  and  on  Esperanto 
as  an  international  language. 

E.  G. 
Civic  and  International  Relations. 

The  three  sittings  on  Seventh-day  were  devoted  to  the 
general  subject  of  the  implication  of  our  Peace  Testimony  in 
Civic  and  International  Relations,  under  three  -^oarate  head- 
ings— "War  and  Liberty,  especially  the  Relation  of  the  In- 
dividual to  th°  State,"  "A  Society  of  Nations,  including  Dis- 
armament," and  "The  Race  Problem." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  morning  session  two  minutes  were 
formally  presented  and  read  from  the  desk:  one  a  minute  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  urging  the  Conference  to  approach 
the  Governments  and  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
with  regard  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  economic  life  of 
Europe,  and  the  urgent  need  of  inviting  Germany  and  Russia 
to  join  the  League;  the  second,  a  minute  from  the  Quaker 
Embassy  in  Vienna,  referring  to  the  racial  and  political  strife 
now  rampant  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  calling  for 
international  action  to  bring  about  economic  stability.  These 
minutes  were  referred  back  to  the  Business  Committee. 

War  and  Liberty. 
This  subject  was  opened  by  Walter  C.  Woodward  (Indiana)- 
He  explained  the  growth  of  State  sovereignty,  and  the  change 
from  the  absolutism  of  autocracy  to  the  absolutism  of  demo- 
cracy. Many  people,  he  believed,  are  still  too  much  inclined 
to  think  that  the  individual  was  made  for  the  State,  not  the 
State  for  the  individual.  We  must  recognize  the  authority  of 
the  State  as  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  all  men,  but  we  have 
to  reconcile  this  with  the  paramount  necessity  of  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience.  A  State  that  has  undertaken  a 
policy  of  preparation  for  war  may  find  itself  logically  bound, 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  go  to  war;  but  the  inevitable 
acceptance  by  the  individual  of  the  so-called  protection  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  State  is  not  consistent  with  refusal  to  par- 
ticipation in  war;  and  the  citizen  who  proclaims  the  ideal  of 
Christian  citizenship  in  a  State  that  is  not  yet  fully  Christian 
enriches  the  State  of  which  he  is  a  member.  There  is  a  great 
need  at  the  present  time  of  more  positive  political  action,  of 
conscientious  affirmation  on  the  part  of  our  members;  we  must 
bring  our  convictions  to  bear  upon  the  programmes  of  the 
political  parties  to  which  we  belong;  we  must  see  that  such 
programmes  aim  at  the  good,  not  of  our  own  nation  alone,  but 
of  all  humanity.  We  must  not  accept  ready-made  programmes 
without  question,  the  enlightened  conscience  is  not  the  product 
of  an  indolent  mind.  The  individual  conscience  needs  con- 
tinued refreshment  by  joining  a  corporate  worship,  and  by 
other  spiritual  contracts  with  our  fellow-men  and  with  the 
Father  of  all  men. 

A  Plea  for  Free  Experiments. 
Francis  E.  Pollard  (London)  reminded  us  that  the  laws  of 
good  conduct  are  not  convenient  restraints  to  be  lightly  dis- 
regarded in  moments  of  crisis,  but  principles  of  community 
whose  application  is  needed  most  when  they  are  being  most 
widely  infringed,  as  at  present.  It  is  true  that  some  wars  have 
attained  liberty.  But  does  the  dominance  of  the  war  spirit 
make  for  good?  War,  besides  much  other  evil,  stimulates  a 
narrow  nationalism  and  a  habit  of  violence,  leading  to  ever 
more  strife.  The  right  type  of  State  should  allow  scope  for  free 
experiment  on  the  part  of  individuals  and  of  freely  associated 


groups.  It  should  look  to  a  progressive  elimination  of  coercion. 
It  should  encourage  education  and  conference  on  the  problems 
of  life. 

If  we  accept  this  as  our  ideal  for  the  future,  how  are  we  to 
regulate  our  conduct  in  the  world  as  we  find  it?  We  are  bound 
to  condemn  world  evils,  even  those  that  are  committed  from 
high  motives.  We  must  insist  that  our  ideals  are  not  for  future 
application  alone,  but  that  they  need  to  be  applied  in  the  re- 
lationship of  States  now,  above  all  in  times  of  crisis.  We  are 
not  taking  the  protection  of  the  State  and  then  adjuring  its 
service:  the  so-called  protection  of  armies  and  navies  is,  in 
our  view,  the  main  source  of  insecurity;  and  we  are  offering  the 
very  best  service  the  State  can  demand,  in  working  for  the 
growth  of  the  free  community. 

The  discussion  following  these  two  introductory  addresses 
was  maintained  at  a  high  level. 

War  a  Denial  of  the  Nature  and  Will  of  God. 

John  W.  Graham  (London)  observed  that  war  was  the 
essential  denial  not  only  of  the  nature  and  will  of  God,  but  also 
of  the  nature  and  will  of  man:  in  this  conception  was  to  be 
found  the  integration  of  the  religious  and  political  aspects  of 
our  peace  testimony.  We  are  often  told  that  war  will  continue 
so  long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is:  on  the  contrary, 
so  long  as  human  nature  remains  the  same  it  will  be  in  utter 
opposition  to  war.  Our  whole  nature  cries  out  for  free  develop- 
ment, for  opportunities  of  co-operation :  we  cannot  rest  under 
coercion.  The  method  of  force  is  constantly  leading  to  disaster, 
that  is  the  universal  testimony  of  human  experience.  If  we 
have  high  faith  in  the  nature  of  man  we  shall  be  able  to  prove 
that  our  way  is  applicable  at  all  times. 

Herbert  Sefton-Jones  (London)  insisted  that  the  Quaker 
position  recognizes  a  limit  to  the  elimination  of  force.  We  are 
not  philosophic  anarchists.  Forcible  resistance  to  evil  is  som.e- 
times  necessary. 

W.  Blair  Neatby  (London)  pointed  out,  with  special  reference 
to  Stephen  Graham's  book,  "A  Private  in  the  Guards,"  that 
the  discipline  required  by  military  exigencies  sterilizes  human 
nature.  Several  speakers  maintained  that  insistence  on  the 
immorality  of  war  does  not  forcibly  imply  that  all  force  is 
immoral. 

Henry  T.  Hodgkin  (London)  emphasized  the  need  for  cor- 
porate action  by  the  Society  of  Friends  as  a  group  of  practical 
idealists  within  the  community.  It  should  be  ours  to  create 
the  new  order  within  the  old,  and  so  to  leaven  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

Edward  W.  Evans  (Philadelphia)  urged  that  we  should  not 
allow  the  pacifist  position  to  be  merely  defensive.  All  the 
facts  of  recent  experience  are  on  our  side.  War  has  not  ended 
war,  or  relieved  democracy.  We  must  proclaim  that  the 
methods  of  education,  of  open  discussion  and  conference  can 
find  a  solution  for  the  conflicts  that  force  has  shown  itself 
powerless  to  solve. 

Rayner  W.  Kelsey  (Philadelphia)  felt  that  there  was  a 
danger  of  over-emphasizing  the  claims  of  conscience.  We 
must  show  a  proper  respect  for  constituted  authority. 
■  William  Charles  Braithwaite  (London)  said  that  God  does 
not  "force"  us  to  be  good.  By  respecting  the  nature  of  man 
we  can  bring  the  method  of  fellowship  to  bear  in  human  re- 
lationships; by  putting  ourselves  alongside  our  fellow-men 
we  can  persuade  them  to  the  way  of  peace. 

A  Society  of  Nations  and  Disarmament. 
Francis  E.  Pollard  (London)  introduced  the  next  subject. 
What  we  were  called  on  to  consider,  he  said,  was  the  develop- 
ment of  an  internationalized  world  by  methods  of  right  that 
*  should  lead  to  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  \Ve 
look  for  spiritual  harmony  among  the  nations  just  as  within 
each  nation.  We  must  build  in  a  spirit  that  understands  and 
cherishes  the  common  life  of  men  and  women.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  something  far  wider  and  deeper  than  political 
organization  alone.  The  contribution  of  every  international 
society,  of  all  true  education,  of  every  common  moral  effort, 
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of  all  universal  expressions  of  the  spirit  of  man  in  art,  in 
literature,  in  knowledge,  in  religion  is  needed. 
The  League  of  Nations. 

But  for  the  purposes  of  our  present  discussion  we  must  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  political  conception  of  a  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  to  the  actual  League  of  Nations  now  coming  into 
existence.  The  Covenant  of  the  League  requires  sincere  ap- 
plication and  radical  amendment.  We  cannot  consider  the 
Covenant  in  detail,  but  certain  fundamental  points  need  to  be 
emphasized.  First,  a  League  that  is  based  on  a  bad  "settle- 
ment" has  little  chance  of  success.  Secondly,  the  task  of  the 
League  should  be  to  develop  the  community  spirit,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  s\'stem  of  world  justice  is  desirable,  but  the  life 
of  man  does  not  consist  entirely  in  disputes  requiring  judicial 
settlement.  If  the  nations  and  their  citizens  are  encouraged 
to  co-operate  in  practical  good  we  shall  have  greater  security 
for  the  preservation  of  peaceful  relationships  between  nations 
than  any  system  of  justice  can  provide.  The  League  should 
concern  itself,  not  with  problems  of  political  power,  but  rather 
with  the  development  of  the  highest  type  of  political  life. 
Thirdly,  how  are  the  decisions  of  the  League  to  be  sanctioned? 
This  may  not  prove  to  be  a  very  important  aspect  of  the 
League's  life,  but  we  need  to  clear  our  minds  with  regard  to 
the  principle  involved.  The  use  of  war  by  a  really  impartial 
league  is  manifestly  open  to  less  objection  in  our  sense  than  its 
use  by  the  various  parties  to  a  dispute;  but  the  nature  of  the 
process  is  the  same:  it  involves  the  same  outrage  and  horror 
and  suffering  perhaps  even  extended  and  intensified,  and  breeds 
the  same  evil  spirit  of  dominance  and  violence.  The  parallel 
of  criminal  law  within  the  State  is  unsound.  We  have  already 
discovered  within  the  State  that  police  action  has  its  limits: 
it  is  not  wise  to  resort  to  coercion  when  Trade  Unions  and  other 
convinced  minorities  regard  it  as  their  conscientious  duty  to 
defy  the  laws.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  threat  of 
coercion  would  be  enough ;  but  we  do  not  want  the  League  to 
rely  on  fear.  Moreover,  we  should  be  introducing  into  inter- 
national relations  a  form  of  sanction  that  has  not  hitherto  been 
needed  by  international  law,  and  perpetuating  armaments  just 
when  we  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  them.  Disarmament  is  a  vital 
need. 

Economic  Blockade. 

Many  of  the  same  objections,  some  of  them  in  an  intensified 
degree,  apply  to  the  sanction  of  an  economic  blockade.  Recent 
events  have  shown  us  that  the  blockade  of  a  nation  is  like 
putting  the  women  and  children  into  the  firing  line.  We  can- 
not acquiesce  in  a  League  that  rests  on  force;  we  must  rely  on 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world  to  sanction  the  decisions  of 
its  representatives;  we  must  allow  the  forces  of  reason,  of  educa- 
tion, of  conference,  of  mutual  trust,  their  fullest  opportunity. 

William  1.  Hull,  (Philadelphia)  insisted  that  we  rest  on 
principle,  which  transcends  both  fact  and  theory.  We  know 
by  experience  that  our  principles  are  practical  in  the  highest 
sense.  The  American  report  rejects  the  method  of  war  not 
only  in  time  of  peace,  but  even  in  the  stress  of  war.  The  strength 
of  our  little  body  is  due  to  our  insistence  on  principle  at  all 
times.  This  is  what  renders  us  "dangerous"  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. We  cannot  excuse  the  attitude  that  condemns  war,  but 
continues  to  put  its  trust  in  the  weapons  of  war.  Our  peace 
testimony  is  not  merely  negative,  it  insists  that. there  is  a  way 
out  of  international  difficulties. 

Inazo  Nitobe  (Japan)  reminded  the  Conference  that  we  were 
not  merely  considering  what  might  be  done  to  prevent  future 
wars:  eight  or  nine  wars  are  going  on  now,  and  they  will  not 
cease  until  we  take  action  under  the  guidance  of  God.  We 
Friends  are  called  mystics,  but  we  do  not  allow  our  mysticism 
to  end  in  contemplation:  it  finds  its  expression  in  action.  Let 
us  then  make  use  of  the  machinery  at  our  hand  for  bringing 
the  Divine  wisdom  to  bear  upon  the  urgent  international 
situation  of  the  moment.  it  is  easy  to  find  fault  with  the 
League  Covenant,  and  to  form  alternative  schemes  that  might 
conform  more  nearly  to  our  ideal  of  what  a  league  should  be. 
But  let  us  look  at  the  other  aspect :  nearly  forty  nations  have 
entered  the  League.      Only  Russia,  the  United  States  and 


Germany  of  the  great  nations  are  still  outside.  In  the  eight" 
months'  existence  of  the  League  the  Council  has  met  many 
times,  and  the  Secretariat  is  hard  at  work.  The  International 
Labor  Organization  has  been  created,  and  has  already  done 
valuable  work,  international  action  has  been  taken  with  regard 
to  Health,  Opium  and  the  White  Slave  Traffic,  in  furtherance 
of  work  already  initiated  before  the  war,  the  constitution  for 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  has  been  prepared,  the  Com- 
mission on  Armaments  is  at  work,  the  Aaland  Islands  dispute 
is  in  process  of  settlement.  The  Assembly  of  all  the  member 
nations  is  to  meet  in  Eleventh  Month.  The  success  of  its  de- 
liberations depends  on  us. 

Frederick  Andrews  (London)  appealed  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  to  the  churches  as  a  whole  to  save  the  League 
from  the  sanction  of  force,  he  regarded  the  League  as  a  salvage 
corps  to  save  international  ideals  from  the  wreck  of  war. 

Gilbert  Bowles  (Japan)  gave  some  account  of  the  Japanese 
League  of  Nations  Society.  It  was  seeking  to  study  the  League 
Covenant,  to  see  what  amendments  were  required,  to  educate 
public  opinion  to  demand  a  real  league. 

James  G.  Douglas  (Dublin)  pointed  out  that  some  of  us 
are  called  especially  to  do  the  political  work,  others  to  build 
up  the  spiritual  forces  of  the  peoples  upon  which  an  ideal 
league  can  be  raised:  there  is  no  antagonism  between  these 
two  kinds  of  activity.  He  thought  at  present  we  only  had  a 
League  of  States:  the  peoples  are  not  yet  conscious  of  their 
unity.  The  principle  of  domination  must  give  way  to  that  of 
co-operation.  Nationality  should  be  a  spiritual  thing,  not  a 
selfish  aspiration. 

Arnold  S.  Rowntree  (London)  urged  the  Conference  to 
support  the  League  in  its  endeavor  to  establish  international 
justice  in  place  of  coercion:  by  so  doing  we  should  defeat  the 
militarists.     The  League  must  include  all  the  nations. 

Albert  Linton  (Philadelphia)  warned  the  Conference  of  the 
danger  of  taking  the  expedient  course  at  the  expense  of  prin- 
ciple; ten  years  hence  the  nations  might  be  ready  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  real  League;  but  amendment  of  the  present  Covenant 
was  made  so  difficult  that  it  was  impossible  to  support  it  in 
hopes  of  early  amendment. 

Joseph  E.  Southall  (London)  pointed  out  two  fundamental 
objections  to  the  League:  first,  it  is  tied  up  with  armed  force; 
secondly,  it  does  not  exist. 

Marian  E.  Parmoor  (London)  asked  the  Conference  to  get 
back  to  the  ideal  of  disarmament:  we  must  organize  the  world 
on  faith,  not  on  fear.  She  appealed  especially  to  women 
Friends  to  show  their  faith  in  a  higher  power  than  force.  We 
must  rest  upon  spiritual  foundations  and  accept  no  compro- 
mise. The  spirit  of  insincerity  is  abroad:  the  spirit  of  truth 
is  needed  even  more  than  the  spirit  of  justice. 
The  Race  Problem. 

J.  N.  C.  Ganguly  (India)  introduced  this  subject.  He  asked 
the  Conference  to  pardon  him  for  saying  that  the  race  problem 
was  created  by  the  Western  peoples.  It  was  due  to  the  ancient 
Aryan  prejudice — typical  in  India  by  Brahmanism — working 
itself  out  through  exploitation,  domination,  extirpation  and 
monopoly  of  supposedly  inferior  peoples.  The  Eastern  phil- 
osophy of  renuriciation  has  left  the  Eastern  peoples  an  easy 
prey  to  the  domination  of  the  West.  Apart  from  Japan,  the 
Western  peoples  have  a  monopoly  of  armaments;  they  lack 
any  international  consciousness;  their  form  of  Christianity  is 
imperfect.  These  are  the  causes  of  the  present  situation.  No 
room  is  left  for  the  Eastern  nations  to  expand.  Accordingly 
men  of  the  East  are  losing  their  faith  in  a  God-created  world 
in  which  man,  if  he  lives  generously  and  modestly,  can  find 
provision  for  all  his  needs. 

One  of  the  most  real  dangers  arises  out  of  economic  com- 
petition. This  cannot  be  checked.  Only  spiritual  co-operation 
can  remove  it.  Nationalism  is  not  enough.  We  require  a 
new  "humanism."  At  present  hate  and  suspicion  between 
East  and  West  are  rife.  And  because  of  the  economic  com- 
petition of  the  cheap  labor  of  the  East  we  may  find  that  the 
capitalized  wars  are  to  be  followed  by  a  great  war  of  labor, 
unless  Western  labor  learns  the  religion  of  Christ.      If  these 
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dangers  are  to  be  avoided  we  must  have  increased  missionary 
effort,  not  in  the  East  only,  but  in  the  West,  for  the  re-conver- 
sion of  Europe  to  Christianity;  and  we  must  rise  above  race 
prejudice. 

Joseph  Jackson  (Australia)  explained  the  White  Australia 
policy,  which  is  due  to  the  desire  to  avoid  race  difficulties, 
economic  and  other,  that  have  arisen  in  other  countries.  But 
it  cannot  be  justified.  He  suggested  that  we  might  proceed 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  by  means  of  more  personal  inter- 
course, by  a  healthier  Press,  and  in  other  ways. 

T.  A.  Bentley  (New  Zealand)  said  that  militarism  and  race 
bitterness  were  increasing  in  New  Zealand.  The  Society  of 
Friends,  as  an  international  body,  might  exercise  great  influence 
in  preventing  a  terrible  race  war  in  the  Pacific. 

Jane  Speller  (London)  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
work  of  missionaries  in  opening  lines  of  communication,  and 
urged  the  need  of  self-sacrifice. 

Leonard  Howe  (South  Africa)  pointed  out  that  the  restric- 
tions on  Indians  and  natives  in  South  Africa  were  by  no  means 
as  stringent  as  was  often  supposed.  But  the  natives  were  to 
the  whites  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  one;  so  the  white  min- 
ority felt  itself  in  danger  from  the  colored  majority.  The  race 
problem  in  South  Africa  is  bound  up  inextricably  with  the 
present  economic  system. 

Good  News  From  Jamaica. 

Montclaire  E.  Hoffman  (Jamaica)  said  that  in  Jamaica 
there  were  fifty  colored  people  to  one  white  man:  but  there 
are  no  color  bars.  British  justice  at  its  best  flourishes.  There 
is  perfect  equality  and  absolute  confidence.  Even  in  church 
white  and  black  take  their  seats  where  they  like,  and  the  same 
applies  in  every  institution.  This  is  because  the  two  races 
are  in  a  real  sense  both  Christian,  and  have  founded  their  re- 
lationship with  one  another  upon  a  Christian  basis.  The 
economic  problem  is  not  so  acute  in  Jamaica,  but  it  can  surely 
be  solved  if  approached  in  the  same  spirit. 

Gertrude  Pearman  (a  missionary  from  India,  born  in  Ja- 
maica) endorsed  what  the  last  speaker  had  said,  and  pointed 
out  how  much  more  difficult  the  solution  of  this  problem  was 
where  the  people  were  divided  in  religion,  where,  for  example, 
it  was  impossible  to  mix  freely  with  people  of  different  castes. 

S.  H.  Fang  (Szechwan,  )Vest  China)  emphasized  the  econ- 
omic danger.    Christianity  offered  the  only  solution. 

L.  Hollingsworth  Wood  (New  York)  felt  that  he  must  give 
expression  to  his  sense  of  the  future  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
to  treat  the  Negroes  as  full  citizens.  The  prejudice  is  not  in- 
born, and  we  look  to  get  beyond  it  after  this  life,  but  so  far, 
man  has  missed  his  opportunity  of  rising  above  it  in  this  life. 
We  must  learn  not  to  "group"  people  according  to  color. 
We  should  be  ever  conscious  of  the  presence  of  our  Father, 
Who  looks  upon  us  all  as  brothers. 

J.  Burtt-Davy  (South  Africa)  pointed  out  that  it  was  much 
easier  to  solve  a  race  problem  where  the  races  concerned  were 
all  civilized;  but  in  South  Africa  the  natives  were  more  like 
children,  and  required  treating  as  such.  No  principles  enun- 
ciated in  a  conference  could  solve  the  South  African  problem, 
but  if  Quakers  would  come  to  South  Africa  they  might  do 
much  good. 

Esther  B.  Clothier  (London),  in  the  light  of  recent  experi- 
ences in  America,  urged  that  segregation  was  not  the  way  to 
overcome  the  difficulties.  Nor  must  we  allov/  the  idea  to 
spread  that  force  must  be  employed  for  the  solution  of  such 
problems.  They  could  only  be  remedied  by  mutual  under- 
standing. 

Rachel  Knight  (Philadelphia)  insisted  that  the  white  race 
had  suffered  far  more  than  the  Negroes  from  the  injustice  in- 
flicted upon  the  latter.  It  was  degrading  to  the  white  people. 
She  felt  a  sense  of  shame  that  Friends  had  done  so  little  to 
break  down  the  barrier:  there  appeared  to  be  no  Friends' 
college  that  caters  to  colored  students.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Negroes  were  doing  all  they  could  to  remove  all  race  dif- 
ficulties. The  prejudice  of  the  white  people  of  America  was 
due  to  the  knowledge  that  they  were  acting  unjustly. 

Agnes  L.  Tierney  (Philadelphia)  pointed  out  that  the  acute 


race  difficulty  in  the  United  States  to-day  was  the  most  hor- 
rible relic  of  the  Civil  War.  The  wrong  method — the  method 
of  force — had  been  employed  to  abolish  slavery,  and  so,  where- 
as before  the  slaves  were  free  white  men  and  Negroes  were 
often  friendly  now  there  was  a  gulf  of  hatred  separating  them. 
But  there  were  hopeful  signs.  An  institution  under  the  con- 
trol of  Friends  had  been  placed  under  a  joint  board  of  the  two 
races,  and  there  were  recent  instances  in  the  Southern  States 
of  heroic  action  taken  by  white  men  that  had  prevented  lynch- 
ings. 

— — ^— .^^•^—  "■  *^-  ^■ 

••  MAYFLOWER'S  "  TI MBERS. 

Built  Into  a  Barn? 

(A  Fascinating  Theory.) 

Stanley  R.  Yarnall  has  sent  us  a  clipping  from  the  London- 
Daily  Telegraph  of  Seventh  Month  31,  1920,  with' the  above 
head  lines.  We  print  the  clipping  with  very  little  omission. 
It  shows  the  method  of  a  great  palseographist  most  strikingly. 
The  Friend  (London)  has  an  illustrated  article  on  the  subject. 
Nearly  a  whole  page  of  the  Boston  Transcript  of  Eighth  Month 
2 1  St  is  also  devoted  to  it  with  fine  prints  of  Jordans  and  of 
Dr.  Harris. — [Eds.] 

Standing  amidst  the  uncut  corn  and  poppies  off  one  of  the 
most  silent  and  leafiest  lanes  of  an  upland  in  Buckingham- 
shire, not  twenty  miles  from  London,  there  is  an  age-old 
blackened  barn  which,  it  is  suggested,  is  nothing  less  than  the 
hull  of  the  Mayflower,  which  took  the  Pilgrim  Puritans  to 
America  in  1620.  Gazing  upwards  at  the  V-shaped,  oak- 
raftered,  cross-beamed  roof  you  realize  that  you  are  looking 
into  the  hulk  of  an  old  wooden  ship.  There  is  a  smell  about 
the  timbers  that  still  suggests  the  sea.  Can  it  be  that  this 
old-world  farm  outhouse,  which  has  seen  so  many  seasons 
but  so  few  changes  in  the  beautiful  countryside,  is,  in  fact, 
the  sea-home  of  the  little  company  of  English  men  and  women 
who  for  sixty  days  and  more  braved  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic 
300  years  ago  in  search  of  spiritual  freedom  and  personal 
liberty?  Dr.  Rendel  Harris  believes  it  is,  and  there  are  some 
experts  who  share  his  views.  Some  four  months  ago  Dr.  Harris 
published  a  book  on  the  history  of  the  ship  which  carried 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  Mothers  to  New  England,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  asked,  "What  became,  of  the  Mayflower? 
Was  she  finally  wrecked,  or  burnt,  or  broken  up?" 

Yesterday  Dr.  Harris  set  himself  to  supply  orally  the 
answers  to  these  fascinating  questions  before  a  small  gather- 
ing of  interested  individuals  summoned  by  the  Mayflower 
Celebration  Committee  to  Old  Jordans  Hostel,  near  Gerrards- 
cross,  where  the  barn  lies  in  the  farm  grounds  owned  by  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  burial- 
place  of  William  Penn.  The  farmstead  is  now  converted  into 
a  Quaker  hostel,  and  the  barn,  some  60  feet  by  30  feet,  has 
been  used  until  recently  as  quarters  for  the  Friends'  Ambulance 
unit.  The  Jordans  Hostel  Committee  are  as  surprised  as 
anyone  to  find  that  the  old  barn  has  an  historic  vaf  ue,  observed 
Dr.  Harris,  who  proceeded  to  tell  his  hearers  that  he  was 
present  some  two  years  ago  at  the  funeral  of  an  old  and  dear 
friend  at  Jordans,  when  someone  remarked  to  him,  "That 
barn  was  built  out  of  the  Mayflower." 

Apparently  it  has  always  been  a  tradition  of  the  locality 
that  the  barn  was  converted  from  the  hull  of  the  pilgrim  ship, 
or  at  least  from  some  old  seventeenth-century  whaler.  Since 
then  Dr.  Harris  and  the  Friends  have  brought  in  wooden  ship 
experts.  He  has  searched  the  Public  Record  Office,  and 
patiently  sought  documentary  evidence  in  the  locality  bear- 
ing on  the  remarkable  legend.  His  "evidence,"  which  is 
material  and  historical,  is  summarized  as  follows: 

I.  The  timbers  of  the  barn  at  Old  Jordans  have  been  ex- 
amined by  ship  experts,  and  pronounced  to  be  ship's  timbers 
quite  300  years  old  of  a  schooner-built  vessel,  which  was 
about  190  feet  long  and  of  150  tons.  The  Mayflower  had  a 
tonnage,  it  is  believed,  of  180  tons. 
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2.  Bits  of  iron  used  as  clamps  are  believed  to  be  parts 
of  the  keel  of  a  ship. 

3-  Three  letters  less  than  an  inch  long,  H.  A.  R.,  are  clearly 
decipherable  on  one  of  the  horizontal  timbers  of  one  of  the 
end  walls,  and  it  is  suggested  that  these  are  the  first  letters 
of  the  word  Harwich,  which  was  the  Mayflower's  port  of  refer- 
ence, or  registration.  Public  Record  Office  records  establish 
this,  and  the  fact  that  the  Mayflower's  captain  was  Christopher 
Jones. 

4.  There  is  a  clamp  across  the  central  beam  of  the  barn 
which  tallies  with  the  story  in  Bradford's  Journal,  that  while 
in  mid-ocean  the  Mayflower  sustained  a  serious  injury  to  her 
main  cross  beam.  On  going  below  the  captain  declared  that 
the  ship  was  sound  below  water,  and  he  caused  an  iron  bar 
(probably  taken  from  the  Leyden  printing  press,  which  the 
Pilgrims  carried  with  them)  to  be  used  for  repairs. 

5.  Some  of  the  braces  bear  carved  floral  emblems,  which  it 
is  suggested  are  those  of  the  Mayflower  after  which  the  vessel 
was  named. 

6.  Part  of  the  ingle-nooked  fireside  in  the  old  farmhouse 
consists  of  a  coat  of  arms  of  James  1,  bearing  the  date  161 8. 

7.  There  is  evidence  that  the  Mayflower  was  broken  up  in 
1624,  and  that  the  barn  was  built  in  1625  or  thereabouts. 

8.  "On  May  26,  1624,"  application  was  made  to  the  Court 
of  Admiralty  for  the  appointment  of  appraisers  by  three  out 
of  the  four  owners  of  the  Mayflower.  The  applicants  were 
Robert  Child,  Thomas  Moore,  Joahannah  Jones  (widow  of 
the  captain),  and  a  fourth  owner  who  did  not  claim. 

9.  At  the  time  of  the  application  the  Mayflower  was  being 
broken  up  ("in  ruinis  esse,"  says  the  Latin  document)  at 
Rotherhithe. 

ID.  One  of  the  first  emigrants  to  America,  probably  by 
the  Mayflower,  was  a  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gardener;  and 
Gardener  is  the  family  name  of  the  owners  of  Old  Jordans 
from  the  seventeenth-century  for  150  years. 

Can  it  be,  asks  Dr.  Harris,  that  the  two  Gardeners  are  one 
and  the  same,  and  that  Gardener  was  the  fourth  owner  of  the 
Mayflower,  who  returned  and  caused  the  timbers  of  the  old 
hull  to  be  brought  from  Rotherhithe  and  converted  into  a 
barn  on  his  small  estate?  Did  he  buy  it  back  on  appraise- 
ment? One  of  the  appointed  appraisers  was  one  Crayford, 
and  Crayford  and  Gardener  are  believed  to  have  been  related. 
Both  names,  and  the  name  of  Child,  are  commonly  found  and 
deeply  associtaed  with  the  neighborhood  of  Old  Jordans,  its 
homesteads  and  churches  and  manorships.  Gardeners  are 
buried  at  Chesham  and  Amersham.  From  the  Gardeners  Old 
Jordans  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Russells,  and  so  after 
vicissitudes  back  into  the  possession  of  the  Friends. 

Such  is,  very  briefly,  the  fascinating  problem  which  Dr. 
Rendel  Harris  has  set  before  the  world,  and  which  the  veteran 
scholar  and  palaeologist  yesterday  dwelt  upon  at  length  while 
he  led  a  new  body  of  pilgrims  over  the  jbeautiful  old-worid 
Quaker  homestead. 

He  has  many  more  facts  and  dates  and  quotations  from 
documents  which  he  believes  support  his  theory,  and  he  in- 
vites archaeologists  and  experts,  American  and  British,  to 
help  him  in  his  investigations. 

Dr.  Rendel  Harris  himself  is  most  willing  to  admit  there  is 
still  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  be  obtained  before  what  is  at 
present  a  most  fascinating  theory  can  be  established  as  a  new 
link  between  England  and  the  great  Republic  of  the  West. 


A  SUMMER  VISIT  TO   SOME    FRIENDS'  SCHOOLS  IN 
ENGLAND. 

STANLEY    R.    YARNALL. 


(Continued  from  page  113.) 

An  intelligent  teacher,  not  a  Friend,  who  perhaps  for  that 
reason  spoke  more  openly,  deplored  the  influence  of  this 
habit,  and  explained  that  the  boys  leaving  school  before  the 
end  of  the  course  had  little  ambition  and  were  a  drag  on  the 
school,  since  they  have  no  real  goal  or  incentive  in  connection 
with  their  work,  and  it  is  difficult  to  hold  their  interest  in  sub- 


jects that  are  not  utilitarian  and  that  do  not  have  an  immediate 
object.  Concerned  committees  who  have  studied  the  situa- 
tion point  out  that  young  Friends  leaving  school  early  have 
not  sufficient  breadth  and  background  to  pass  on  the  Quaker 
message  as  our  members  should  do  in  a  Society  that  is  without 
a  paid  or  specially  trained  ministry,  and  also  that  they  seem 
to  have  less  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Society  than  those  who 
go  on  further  with  their  education.  Hence  they  recommend 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  to  try  in  every  way  by  special 
week-end  conferences,  tutorial  groups  and  well-taught  classes 
to  stimulate  and  develop  an  interest  in  these  under-educated 
young  people  in  the  truth  as  held  by  Friends  and  in  our  re- 
ligious and  social  message  to  the  world.  This  idea  of  Monthly 
and  Quarterly  Meeting  concern  for  study  and  thought  among 
groups  of  Friends  seems  a  good  one  to  claim  our  attention  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  not  because  we  are  under- 
educated,  perhaps,  but  because  we  might  prepare  ourselves 
for  more  efficient  service,  if  meetings  organized  courses  of 
study  for  Friends  of  different  ages  and  degrees  of  development. 
If  such  efforts  are  left  to  individual  concern  they  are  likely  to 
prove  irregular  and  lack  the  authority  and  impetus  of  the 
meeting.  If  left  too  largely  to  independent  committtees  the 
central  influence  and  social  element  of  the  meeting  is  not 
utilized. 

This  is  aside  from  the  main  purpose  of  the  paper.  Another 
difficulty  British  Friends  have  to  face  in  the  matter  of  higher 
education  is  that  they  have  established  no  such  institutions 
as  Haverford,  Swarthmore,  Bryn  Mawr,  Earlham,  Guilford 
and  the  other  colleges  of  the  west.  Hence  they  have  no  loyalty 
to  any  one  higher  institution  as  they  have  to  their  schools, 
and  have  no  direct  interest  in  any  particular  university  unless 
it  be  in  Manchester  where  Dalton  Hall  has  been  built  as  a 
Friends'  residence  hall.  However,  it  appears  to  be  too  large, 
or  the  number  of  Friends  attending  Manchester,  too  small  to 
give  it  an  atmosphere  of  reality  as  a  Quaker  seat  of  learning — 
so  much  one  may  gather  from  the  report  of  the  Education 
Commission  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  191 9. 

The  differences  of  standards  of  Friends  families  in  the  matter 
of  social  distinctions,  wealth  and  industrial  and  commercial 
station  have  given  rise  to  problems  that  we  feel  to  infinitely 
less  degree  in  our  more  democratic  and  coherent  Quaker  life 
in  America.  Unconsciously,  perhaps,  but  inevitably,  there 
have  grown  up  differences  and  distinctions  between  the 
schools.  Families  that  would  probably  disown  any  thought 
of  superiority,  send  their  boys  to  Leighton  Park  and  Bootham 
and  their  girls  to  the  Mount,  but  would  not  think  of  sending 
them  to  Ackworth;  again  the  patrons  of  Ackworth  would  not 
think  of  sending  their  children  to  Rawdon  or  Sibford  which 
are  boarding  schools  of  a  distinctly  lower  standard  for  boys  and 
girls  whose  parents  have  entered  the  Society  of  Friends 
through  the  Adult  School  movement.  Sidcot  and  Saffron 
Walden,  which  we  were  unable  to  visit,  are  conducting  interest- 
ing experiments  in  real  co-education.  Sidcot  is  often  referred 
to  as  a  particularly  interesting  place,  and  English  Friends 
evidently  regard  it  hopefully.  These  two  schools  probably 
occupy  in  point  of  patronage  a  position  intermediate  between 
the  group  of  three  schools  first  mentioned  and  Ackworth.  I 
gather  also  that  children  started  at  Sidcot  and  Safi'ron  Walden 
might  not  infrequently  be  transferred  to  the  three  leading 
schools  for  boys  and  girls,  Leighton  Park,  Bootham  and  the 
Mount.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  record  these  impressions,  but 
they  must  be  clearly  faced,  if  one  wishes  to  understand  the 
educational  problem  and  outlook  of  British  Friends. 

The  situation  of  the  Adult  School  group  of  children  is  a 
cause  of  great  concern.  The  schools  established  for  them  do 
not  satisfy  Friends,  and  a  new  and  better  institution  combin- 
ing the  two  now  in  existence  seems  a  logical  and  not  impossible 
outcome.  These  children  would  not  be  happy,  probably,  if 
associated  with  the  children  of  families  who  have  generations 
of  Quaker  life  and  tradition  behind  them,  and  there  would  be 
a  corresponding  loss  to  the  other  group  of  children  from  too 
close  association.  The  Board  schools  are  fairly  good  to  which 
the  poorer  children  may  go  if  they  remain  at  home,  yet  on  the 
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other  hand,  their  home  conditions  are  such  that  they  should 
be  removed  for  a  time  from  centres  of  congestion  and  low 
influences  and  placed  in  a  higher  atmosphere  where  they  can 
learn  far  more  than  comes  from  school  tasks.  The  problem  is 
a  very  real  one  in  the  solving  of  which  English  Friends  should 
have  our  sympathy.  Differences  in  the  scale  of  living  based 
on  wealth,  salaries,  and  wages  are  much  more  real  here  than 
in  America.  It  is  a  much  slower  process  here  for  families  to 
outgrow  one  social  condition  and  to  rise  into  a  higher  one  than 
in  a  new  country,  where  adjustment  and  adaptation  are  second 
nature,  and  where  social  distinctions  are  matters  of  opportunity 
rather  than  of  characteristics  that  seem  bred  in  the  bone. 

English  Friends  are  giving  careful  thought  to  problems  of 
education.  At  the  London  Yearly  Meeting  of  1918,  a  Com- 
mission was  set  up  "to  make  full  enquiry  into  the  need  for 
and  the  provision  of  Quaker  education."  The  report  of  this 
Commission  made  and  published  in  1919,  is  a  thorough  study 
of  the  situation.  The  justification  of  Friends'  schools  is  stated 
in  a  broad,  constructive  spirit.  "It  has  often  been  pointed 
out  that,  as  a  religious  body  with  no  paid  ministry  or  priest- 
hood specially  set  apart  and  trained,  the  Society  needs  for  its 
existence,  and  still  more  for  the  effective  delivery  of  its  mes- 
sage, an  educated  membership.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  educate 
leaders,  even  if  these  could  be  selected  in  childhood;  every 
member  must  be  furnished  with  all  that  may  contribute  to 
his  usefulness  to  his  fellows.  Our  deepest  conviction  is  that 
there  is  in  every  human  being  a  Divine  Seed,  a  power  of  re- 
sponse to  the  Divine  appeal,  by  which  each  human  life  may 
become  an  expression  of  the  Divine  Will.  This  gives  to  human 
personality  its  supreme  worth,  and  makes  the  cultivation  of 
personality  for  this  purpose  the  chief  end  of  life.  This  con- 
ception of  education  as  the  enrichment  and  freeing  of  the 
individual  soul  that  it  may  consecrate  itself  to  Divine  ends,  is 
the  distinctive  basis  of  Quaker  educational  theory  and  prac- 
tice. 1  his  doctrine  requires  for  its  growth  the  inspiration  of 
fellowship. 

"The  mark  of  our  educational  theory  will,  therefore,  be 
reverence  for  personality,  the  features  of  our  method  will  be 
freedom  and  fellowship;  the  result  we  seek  will  be  a  distinctive 
type  of  character  expressing  itself  in  the  willing,  joyous  service 
of  our  fellows.  Every  schoolmaster  claims  that  his  chief  aim 
is  the  formation  of  character,  the  Quaker  teacher  must  strive 
for  the  development  in  his  pupils  of  the  spirit  of  reasonableness 
and  loving-kindness,  the  recognition  of  spiritual  values  and 
spiritual  forces,  the  sense  that  there  is  nothing  secular  because 
all  things  may  be  made  to  minister  to  the  well-being  of  the 
human  spirit,  and  an  aching  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with  all 
that  is  contrary  to  the  Divine  Will  in  human  life." 

After  stressing  the  need  of  a  wider  outlook  for  education 
and  a  coherent  effort  of  the  Society  as  a  whole  to  improve 
conditions  in  a  spirit  that  embraces  the  whole  Yearly  Meeting 
and  social  problems,  the  report  dwells  on  the  importance  of 
the  years  from  sixteen  to  twenty-three  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  individual  for  life  service,  and  indicates 
that  here  is  a  special  problem  for  Friends  to  face.  "  In  the  new 
world  that  is  being  created  before  our  eyes  our  boys  and  girls 
will  have  to  play  their  part.  What  is  it  to  be?  That  of  de- 
fenders of  a  system  which  is  in  large  measure  the  antithesis 
of  all  that  Christ  sought?  Or  that  of  mere  spectators  of  a 
struggle  upon  the  issues  of  which  the  future  of  the  world 
must  turn?  Or  that  of  comrades  of  the  disinherited  and  out- 
classed, willing,  as  our  forefathers  were,  at  whatever  cost,  and 
in  defiance  of  the  world's  standards  of  success,  to  place  them- 
selves alongside  their  less  fortunate  fellows  and  even  as  Christ, 
to  please  not  themselves?  To  us  it  seems  that,  in  large 
measure,  the  answer  will  depend  upon  the  way  in  which  the 
Society  faces  the  whole  question  of  Education  now." 

The  apology  for  making  these  rather  full  quotations  is  that 
they  state  for  Friends  in  America  as  well  as  in  England,  basic 
principles  of  Quaker  education  and  give  food  for  serious 
thought  to  all  who  are  concerned  for  the  best  life  of  our  schools 
and  colleges.  The  Commission's  survey  of  the  present  situation 
of  Friends'  schools  in  England  is  a  careful  study  based  on 


actual  examination  of  a  large  mass  of  statistical  informa- 
tion, and  then  follow  some  eighteen  pages  of  recommendations, 
with  which  1  shall  not  burden  the  readers  of  The  Friend 
except  in  small  degree. 

The  candor  and  cheerful  disregard  for  cherished  preferences 
and  traditions  in  these  recommendations  is  characteristic  of 
England.  For  instance,  Ackworth  is  condemned  as  poorly 
situated  and  developed  on  an  impossible  plan  for  present 
needs.  It  is  urged  that  it  be  abandoned  and  that  a  new  and 
better  school  be  built  elsewhere  along  true  co-educational  lines. 
It  is  suggested  that  Rawdon  and  Sibford  be  combined  perhaps 
in  a  new  location,  that  Penketh  and  Wigton  be  given  up,  and 
that  two  new  schools  be  established  in  the  Northwest  of 
England,  one  for  boys  to  be  built  up  on  the  Stramongate 
School  at  Kendal,  the  oldest  Friends'  school  in  England, 
now  under  the  private  management  of  an  earnest  young 
Friend,  Francis  H.  Knight,  and  one  for  girls  at  a  convenient 
place.  It  is  recommended  that  several  of  the  present  schools 
raise  their  age  of  admission  and  adapt  their  work  to  older 
pupils  only. 

"Schools  should  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  satisfactory 
grading,  which  means  not  less  than  150  pupils."  In  boarding 
schools  the  Commission  urges  separate  houses,  each  to  con- 
tain 30  to  50  pupils  to  give  more  family  life  and  greater  in- 
dividual care  than  is  possible  in  larger  dormitories.  "We 
recommend  co-education  as  the  usual  practice,  but  advise  that 
there  should  be  one  separate  school  for  girls  and  one  for  boys, 
in  order  that  all  needs  may  be  provided  for  and  that  parents 
may  be  able  to  select  either  type  of  school  for  their  children." 
"  If  co-education  is  to  be  really  successful  it  must  be  regarded 
as  the  natural  thing,  and  must  not  be  hedged  about  with 
exceptional  safeguards.  In  the  co-educational  (boarding) 
school  there  is  room  for  houses  for  boys  and  girls  separately, 
but  we  should  like  to  see  mixed  houses  tried  by  those  who 
believe  in  them.  We  are  convinced  that  the  old  dual  system 
must  be  abolished:  if  boys  and  girls  are  to  live  constantly 
within  sight  of  one  another,  they  must  be  allowed  to  mix 
naturally." 

"  We  consider  that  in  the  interests  of  Friends'  children  there 
should  be  a  considerable  number  of  non-Friends,  perhaps  30 
per  cent.  We  are  not  afraid  of  a  much  larger  proportion,  when 
the  teaching  staff  is  what  it  should  be;  and  we  regard  the 
admission  of  non-Friends  as  one  important  way  of  spreading 
our  Quaker  message.  Our  schools,  however,  are  carried  on 
primarily  for  the  education  of  Friends,  and  these  must  be 
considered  first." 

Adequate  salaries  for  teachers,  superannuation  and  retire- 
ment funds  also  claim  careful  attention,  and  it  is  stated  at  the 
end  that  to  effect  all  this  and  work  out  a  successful  system  on 
the  lines  proposed  will  require  30,000  pounds,  or  about' 
1150,000  per  annum. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  English  Friends  are  neither  narrow- 
minded  nor  timid  in  facing  their  educational  problems. 

One  more  topic  should  be  mentioned  since  it  has  some  new 
ideas  for  Philadelphia  Friends  and  is  worthy  of  consideration 
— the  topic  of  "Governing  Bodies."  The  Commission  be- 
lives  that  a  committee  in  charge  of  a  school  should  not  number 
more  than  twenty  to  twenty-four.  The  local  Meeting  unit, 
Monthly  or  Quarterly,  should  appoint  about  ten  members; 
the  Yearly  Meeting  as  the  central  body  three;  the  Principal 
and  two  or  three  teachers  should  be  on  the  committee;  two 
should  be  appointed  by  parents  to  represent  them,  and  two 
by  the  old  scholars.  This  recommendation  has  already  been 
carried  out,  1  am  told,  by  some  of  the  important  schools.  It 
certainly  has  many  features  to  recommend  it,  and  seems  a 
well-balanced  scheme  to  secure  representation  of  important 
elements  and  to  effect  a  general  interest  in  the  work. 

Leighton  Park  was  the  first  of  the  Friends'  schools  visited" 
It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  Reading,  a  flourishing,  industrial 
city  on  the  Thames  about  forty  miles  from  London.  Its  chief 
industries  are  the  Huntley  and  Palmer  biscuit  factories,  em- 
ploying over  five  thousand  persons,  once  a  Quaker  firm,  and 
Sutton's  seed-farms,  covering  some  three  thousand  acres,  with 
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their  beautiful  display  of  flowers.  As  the  name  suggests  the 
school  is  located  in  a  beautiful  park.  The  property  comprises 
forty-five  acres,  with  fine  trees,  broad  fields,  football  and 
cricket  grounds,  gardens  and  picturesque  farm  buildings  in 
the  distance.  The  approach  is  by  a  finely  planted  driveway 
and  the  halls  stand  far  back  and  are  not  seen  from  the  street. 
The  approach  is  pleasant  and  the  impression  one  of  seclusion, 
ample  space  and  quiet  beauty  and  dignity.  There  are  three 
main  buildings,— the  residence  of  the  Headmaster,  Charles  1. 
Evans,  which  combines  a  dormitory  and  school-house;  Grove 
House,  where  the  second  master,  Ernest  Unwin,  lives  with 
thirty-six  boys,  and  a  building  as  yet  called  number  three, 
between  them.  "Number  three"  was  planned  to  house  the 
laboratories,  the  work  in  manual  arts,  including  "  hobby  work," 
of  which  more  later,  and  music.  The  pressure  of  applica- 
tions, however,  decided  that  it  be  used  as  a  dormitory  for 
thirty-six  boys.  The  transition  was  made  more  easily  than 
one  might  suppose,  and  it  will  be  diverted  from  its  original 
purpose  until  a  new  dormitory  can  be  built. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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"TUSCULUM." 

"  Busts  and  other  portions  of  statues  which  had  at  one  time 
graced  the  villas  of  Tusculum — perhaps  that  of  Cicero— were 
here  exposed  to  the  rain  and  tempests,  of  Winter,  and  to  the 
hot  beams  of  the  Summer  sun;  melancholy  reminders  of  the 
time  when  the  brave  old  city  upheld  her  peace  principles 
against  the  domineering  power  of  proud  old  Rome  on  her  seven 
hills  across  the  Campagna  far  below. 

'"Near  here  are  the  excavated  seats  of  a  theatre,  and  as 
we  sit  among  the  giant  pine  trees,  gazing  far  over  the  stretch 
of  country  towards  the  Alban  hills,  let  us  try  to  realize  the 
situation,  taking  a  lesson  to  ourselves  in  this  warlike  century 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  this' 
mountain  city  received  the  threats  of  powerful  and  warlike 
Rome,  in  B.  C.  379. 

" '  But  the  Tusculans  would  not  accept  this  declaration  of 
hostilities,  and  opposed  the  Roman  arms  in  a  manner  that  has 
scarcely  been  paralleled  before  or  since. 

'"When  Camillus  entered  their  territory,  he  found  the 
peasants  engaged  in  their  usual  avocations;  provisions  of  all 
sorts  were  offered  to  his  army,  the  gates  of  the  town  were 
standing  open,  and  as  the  legions  defiled  through  the  streets 
in  all  the  panoply  of  war,  the  citizens  within,  like  the  country- 
men without,  were  seen  intent  upon  their  daily  business;  the 
schools  resounded  with  the  hum  of  pupils,  and  not  the  slightest 
token  of  hostile  preparation  could  be  discerned. 

'"Then  Camillus  invited  the  Tusculan  dictator  to  Rome. 
When  he  appeared  before  the  senate  in  the  Curia  Hostila, 
not  only  were  the  existing  treaties  with  Tusculum  confirmed, 
but  the  Roman  franchise  was  shortly  afterwards  bestowed 
upon  it,  a  privilege  at  that  time  rarely  conferred.'* 

"  How  differently  we  manage  these  things  nowadays!  Can 
we  boast  of  our  nineteenth  century  civilization  in  this  matter? 
Rather  let  us  bow^our  heads  to  the  primitive  folk  of  Tusculum, 
who  peacefully  pursued  their  avocations  in  the  face  of  an 
overwhelming  adversary,  trusting  that  right  would  prevail. 
Where  does  our  boasted  Christianity  come  in,  after  this  far 
off  pagan  faith?  Let  us  look  to  it  we  are  not  retrograding, 
and  let  modern  Italy  look  to  it!  Her  ploughs  are  too  few, 
her  death  instruments  too  many.  We  want  more  singing  and 
less  wailing — the  pagan  and  his  sublime  faith,  rather  than 
the  Christian  and  his  powder." — George  E.Thompson,  1893, 
— "Around  the  Roman  Campagna." 


The  greatest  evil  of  war — this  is  what  staggers  you  when 
you  come  home,  feeling  you  know  the  worst  of  it — is  the  un- 
conscious indifference  to  war's  obscene  blasphemy  against 
life  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  the  assurance  that  they 
will  never  be  called  on  to  experience  it. — H.  M.  Tomlinson. 

*Sinith's  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography." 


A  Baby  Routs  Mars. — ^The  terrific  battle  in  progress  for  a 
small  French  village  stopped  suddenly.  Not  a  rifle  was  fired, 
and  the  unexpected,  uncanny  stillness  was  like  that  which 
precedes  an  attack  by  infantry — yet  neither  side  left  their 
trenches.  The  Prussian  cavalry  officer  who  was  in  command 
of  the  section  lifted  his  head  above  the  dugout  to  find  the 
cause  of  the  peculiar  silence,  and,  when  he  had  found  it,. he 
could  not  believe  his  eyes. 

The  sun  had  risen  and  the  fog  of  the  early  morning  had 
disappeared.  Between  the  trenches  stretched  a  meadow,  and 
there — it  was  no  delusion — exposed  to  the  fire  of  both  sides, 
crawling  about  on  hands  and  knees,  was  a  little  baby.  It 
seemed  perfectly  happy,  chuckling  at  the  long  rows  of  steel 
helmets  cautiously  raised  about  the  trench-parapet  by  the 
amazed  soldiers.  What  follows  is  told  by  the  Prussian  officer, 
Edgar  von  Schmidt-Pauli,  whose  account  we  quote  from  the 
Chattanooga  News. — 

"Before  my  weary  brain  can  summon  up  any  convincing 
reasons  how  that  child  got  there — ^whether  some  poor  mother 
lost  it  in  the  panic  due  to  the  battle  of  the  night  before — a 
German  soldier  jumps  out  of  the  trench  and  runs  to  where  the 
child  is  crawling  about. 

"Absolute  stillness  prevails  in  the  trenches  and  only  to  our 
right,  from  which  this  extraordinary  sight  is  hidden  by  a 
clump  of  trees,  is  the  sound  of  gun-fire  heard.  _ 

"And  this  spot,  which  all  through  the  night  had  been  a 
veritable  inferno  of  shot  and  shell,  is  now  like  some  peaceful 
island  or  a  cool,  friendly  oasis  in  a  burning  desert. 

"Over  there  in  the  enemy's  trenches  we  can  see  the  helmets 
of  the  Frenchmen  as  they  peer  over  the  edges.  No  one  is 
any  longer  thinking  of  the  enemy,  or  the  war,  or  the  danger. 
All  eyes  are  on  the  tall  soldier,  and  the  child  which  he  is  ap- 
proaching. And  as  he  picks  up  that  little  frightened,  helpless 
piece  of  humanity  and  fondly  takes  it  in  his  arms,  a  laugh,  a 
low,  friendly  laugh,  passes  along  our  entire  column. 

"This  laugh  is  infectious,  and  we  can  feel  how  it  is  going 
along  the  ranks  over  yonder.  And  suddenly — what — are 
they  going  to  shoot? — no,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  wave  of 
applause,  with  shouts  of  'Bravo!'  from  thousands  of  French 
throats  breaks  the  stillness.  Then,  as  the  soldier  jumps  back 
into  our  trench  with  the  child  safely  in  his  arms,  our  ranks, 
too,  burst  into  a  triumphant  shout  which  passes  all  along 
the  line. 

"  Even  for  some  time  after  not  a  shot  is  fired.  It  is  as  if  we 
felt  ashamed  of  ourselves,  and, no  one  touched  a  gun  while 
that  child  was  in  our  midst. 

"When  the  firing  did  start  again  it  was  rather  desultory  and 
indifferent,  and  there  was  nothing  dangerous  about  it.  The 
little  child  had  worked  a  wonderful  change  in  the  hearts  of 
both  friend  and  foe  that  morning." 
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Shortage  of  Milk  Supply  in  German  Cities. 
Production  $0  Per  Cent.  Below  Normal  According  to  Workers 
of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee. 
The  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  has  just  com- 
pleted a  survey  of  the  milk  supply  in  43  German  cities  for  a 
population  of  over  100,000  each.  The  percentage  of  the 
amount  of  milk  available  for  distribution  compared  with  the 
amount  needed  for  normal  consumption  has  ranged  from 
io  per  cent,  to  86  per  cent.  Nurnburg  had  the  largest  supply 
of  any  of  the  cities  investigated.  The  smallest  supply  ap- 
peared in  Erfurt.  The  report  showed  that  the  amount  of  milk 
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coming  in  generally  was  about  48  per  cent,  of  the  normal 
supply. 

The  great  benefits  of  the  American  food  to  the  undern  'ur- 
ished  children  of  Germany  is  shown  in  the  report  made  con- 
cerning a  small  rest  home  at  Vielvack.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
institutions  in  Germany  where  anti-tuberculosis  treatment 
is  given  as  well  as  a  supplementary  meal  a  day  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee.  At 
this  particular  home  37  children  were  listed  with  their  weight 
on  Sixth  Month  9th  and  Seventh  Month  8th.  The  figures 
show  a  gain  in  every  case  averaging  between  four  and  six 
pounds  per  the  month. 

A  teacher  in  one  of  the  German  schools  writes  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  which  she  finds  herself  by  daily  having  to  eject  chil- 
dren from  the  group  coming  to  be  fed,  but  who  have  not  been 
certified  by  the  physicians  as  really  in  need  of  this  extra  food; 
"We  always  have  to  fight  the  fact  that  children  attempt  and 
try  to  smuggle  themselves  in.  One  little  boy  brings  a  basin 
and  spoon  with  him  every  day  just  in  hopes  that  he  may  be 
allowed  to  eat  for  a  missing  child.  The  rule  is  that  the  chil- 
dren eat  the  meal  in  the  school-house,  but  we  are  always  find- 
ing a  few  who  try  to  take  home  something  for  their  brothers, 
sisters,  or  mothers  to  taste." 

Workers  of  the  Service  Committee  generally  report  that 
the  distribution  of  this  American  food — the  result  of  contri- 
butions from  thousands  of  American  people — has  changed  the 
impression  that  the  German  people  have  of  America:  "Ger- 
many is  learning  that  the  United  States  is  not  always  seeking 
its  own  profit.  They  have  come  to  think  of  America  as  a  land 
that  does  not  want  to  starve  children,  and  as  a  result,  they  are 
respecting  and  imitating  as  far  as  they  can  the  American 
ideals." 

When  Harold  Evans  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  just  returned 
home,  retired  as  the  leader  of  the  Quaker  work  in  Berlin  dis- 
trict, some  of  the  scanty  earnings  of  the  working-men's  families 
"were  spent  on  two  bouquets  of  flowers,  delivered  to  the  office 
of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee,  with  the  mes- 
sage of  thanks  from  two  of  the  little  German  children  who  were 
benefited  by  the  American  food. 


Statistics   of   German   Child   Conditions  Prepared   by 
Berlin  Association  for  Child  Relief. 

Statistics  of  the  health  conditions  of  the  German  children 
were  prepared  for  the  Geneva  International  Conference  by  the 
Berlin  Association  for  Child  Relief.  Of  3,385,900  children  of 
the  large  towns  in  Germany,  835,973  are  reported  as  being 
undernourished  and  diseased.  Besides  these  were  200,633 
suflFering  from'  tuberculosis. 

The  children  found  definitely  aflFected  with  tuberculosis 
number  8,000  in  Leipzig,  over  10,000  in  Cologne,  13,000  in 
Hamburg,  7,000  in  Breslau,  and  30,000  in  Berlin.  The  mor- 
tality of  the  children  between  one  and  five  years  old  increased 
during  the  war  period  by  25  per  cent,  in  Hessen,  35  per  cent. 
in  Lubeck,  47  per  cent,  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  The  mor- 
tality of  children  of  five  years  up  to  fifteen  years  increased 
in  the  same  period.  The  report  said  in  particular  that  in  the 
town  of  Barmen,  one  out  of  every  five  children  between  one 
and  three  years  cannot  walk  or  stand  because  of  rickets. 

In  a  public  school  at  Berlin  out  of  650  children,  161  had 
only  wooden  shoes;  142  were  without  coat  or  warm  outer  gar- 
ment; 305  were  without  underclothing;  378  had  no  warm  room 
at  their  homes;  341  never  saw  a  drop  of  milk  at  home;  106 
whose  parents  were  unable  to  buy  the  food  rations  supplied 
by  the  government;  108  were  consumptive;  48  were  under- 
nourished; 85  died  in  course  of  a  year  from  privation. 


Toys  and  Playthings  Wanted  for  Children. 
Reports  from  both  Poland  and  Austria  speak  of  the  need 
of  pictures,  toys  and  playthings  for  children.  Friends'  Units 
in  both  countries  are  working  largely  with  childrens'  institu- 
tions and  orphanages  and  the  workers  speak  of  the  pitiful  need 
of  something  to  keep  the  children  entertained  and  happy.   Dr. 


Haigh  writes  from  Poland,  asking  for  pictures  in  any  quantity 
and  for  toys  of  all  sorts,  however  simple,  and  from  Austria 
there  is  a  call  for  balls,  picture  books  and  skipping  ropes. 

In  connection  with  these  requests,  it  would  seem  that  the 
children  of  America  might  easily  make  up  scrap  books  or  con- 
tribute toys.  The  Service  Committee  has  on  hand  a  good 
supply  of  rag-doll  material  ready  to  be  made  up.  These  can 
be  purchased  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  each  or  |i.oo  per  dozen. 
Any  contributions  of  this  nature  sent  in  will  be  gladly  for- 
warded to  the  European  offices  for  distribution. 

Austria. 

Reports  from  Vienna  tell  of  the  various  types  of  work  car- 
ried on  by  the  Quaker  Mission  there. 

On  the  Eighth  of  Eighth  Month  a  train  load  of  500  children 
from  Hungary  and  Austria  started  on  its  way  for  England. 
Forty  of  these  children  were  from  Vienna  who  had  been  es- 
pecially invited  to  be  guests  in  English  private  homes. 

Seventeen  goats  were  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  milk  supply  of  some  of  the  Viennese  hospitals,  and  it  is 
to  supply  bran  for  their  feed  during  the  winter,  if  needed. 

Dorothy  North,  of  Chicago,  111.,  is  mentioned  in  a  number  of 
reports  as  being  active  in  investigating  homes  and  institutions 
for  children  who  have  applied  for  help  through  the  Quaker 
Unit.  As  an  example  of  the  conditions  found  in  some  of  the 
homes  and  institutions,  this  extract  is  given  from  one  of  the 
reports: 

"A  Holiday  Home  for  both  sexes  from  three  to  fourteen 
years  of  age  was  visited.  The  children  are  chosen  from  the 
poorer  classes,  preference  given  to  orphans  and  those  debilita- 
ted by  the  war.  The  founder  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
sporting  instinct,  or  faith,  in  starting  this  home  with  so  little 
means  to  do  it.  He  called  upon  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  sup- 
plied a  quantity  of  milk,  cocoa,  beans,  bacon  and  fat  sufficient 
to  last  for  the  time  the  home  will  be  open  during  the  summer. 
Sugar  was  lacking,  and  consequently,  the  children  were  unable 
to  have  any  puddings.  The  American  Relief  Administration 
supplies  the  mid-day  meal,  for  which  three  kronen  has  to  be 
paid  for  each  child." 

"  There  is  a  very  nice  garden  where  the  children  eat  and  play, 
and  where  vegetables  are  grown  also.  The  beds  are  cots  with 
straw  mattresses  lent  by  the  army.  The  younger  children 
have  swing  cots  which  are  taken  out  in  the  garden  for  the  morn- 
ing rest  period.  The  only  cover  for  the  beds  was  a  sheet,  not 
sufficient  even  for  every  child  to  have  one,  and  one  other  cov- 
ering which  was  an  apology  for  a  blanket.  When  these  sheets 
are  washed,  there  is  nothing  to  replace  them.  There  are  only 
seven  towels  in  all ;  five  of  these  belong  to  the  children's  parents. 
There  is  very  little  soap.  1  think  a  present  of  two  dozen 
sheets,  the  same  number  of  towels  and  some  soap  would  be 
welcome.  The  founder  evidently  thought  the  children  could 
be  turned  into  the  garden  like  birds,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
feathers  here  are  missing.  The  children  looked  well  and  happy, 
and  1  am  sure  they  have  gained  in  weight  during  their  three 
weeks'  stay  in  the  home." 

As  a  sample  of  the  increase  in  prices  in  Vienna,  the  Unit 
has  sanctioned  an  increase  in  the  meal  allowance  to  workers 
from  65  kronen  to  90  kronen  per  meal.  The  pre-war  value 
of  the  kronen  was  about  20  per  cent.,  but  at  the  present  rate 
of  exchange  is  less  than  one  cent.  Foreigners  coming  to  Vienna 
find  prices  very  low  to  exchange  rates,  but  to  the  Viennese  a 
kronen  is  a  kronen  always. 


Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Eighth  Month  28th, 
1920 — 14  packages  in  all,  totalling  805  garments  3  of  these 
from  Mennonites. 


Contributions  for  week  ending  August  28,  1920 — $6,869.65. 


Christianity  is  made  up  of  affirmations:  "  Believe,"  "  Do," 
"Go,"  "Love,"  "Live,"  "Pray,"  "Act,"  "Save."— The  Chris- 
tian Herald. 
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THE  RETURN. 
Just  as  a  mother  long  ago 

Held  her  sweet  child  at  last,  so  we 
Hold  life  again  within  our  arms 

And  lean  to  kiss  him  tenderly. 

Life  has  come  back  into  our  hearts. 

To  us  who  bound  the  brow  of  Death 
With  too  much  laurel  and  who  praised 

Too  much  the  going  out  of  breath — 
He  has  come  back! 

O  we  shall  hold  him  safely  now, 
Poor  hungry  child  upon  whose  head 

Was  laid  the  whip,  to  whom  war  gave 
The  bullet  and  the  sword  for  bread. 

He  has  come  back! 
Now  shall  we  keep  him  in  our  hearts 

And  heal  him  by  the  music  there. 
We  shall  give  War  the  truthful  name 

And  snatch  the  roses  from  his  hair. 

We  shall  make  songs  cities  now, 

Chart  skies  and  tame  the  eastern  fire, 
And  buOd  an  earthly  paradise. 
,    For  him  by  engines  of  desire. 

— ScDDDER  MiDDLETON,  in  The  Nation. 
Selected  by  Frances  Tatum  Uhoadst. 


FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 


Friends  ever3rwhere,  but  especially  those  in  London,  have  been  much 
disturbed  by  the  removal  from  the  Library  at  Devonshire  House  of  the 
three  volumes  known  to  scholars  as  the  Spence  Manuscripts.  These  in- 
clude the  original  manuscript  of  the  Journal  of  George  Fox,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  his  step-son-in-law,  Thomas  Lower,  to  whom  Fox  dictated  it, 
and  many  letters  addressed  to  him,  as  well  as  other  documents  of  unique 
interest  and  importance  relating  to  the  early  history  of  Friends.  The 
first  two  volumes  include  the  handwriting  of  over  fifty  Friends  of  the  first 
generation  of  our  Society,  wliilst  the  third  volume  consists  njostly  of  cor- 
respondence of  various  members  of  the  Fell  family. 

The  whole  collection  was  offered  for  sale  at  Sotheby's  auction-rooms 
in  London  on  Seventh  Month  26th,  where  Friends  bid  it  up  to  the  amount 
that  they  had  agreed  upon,  but  as  the  owner's  limit  was  not  reached  there 
was  no  sale.  For  the  present  the  manuscripts  have  been  re-deposited  at 
Devonshire  House  through  the  kidness  of  Robert  Spence  and  have  been 
seen  by  many  Friends  during  the  recent  All  Friends'  Conference.  The 
ultimate  disposition  of  the  volumes  is  as  yet  uncertain. 

That  Haverford  College  would  have  its  $500,000  endowment  fund  be- 
fore Eleventh  Month  1,  was  promised  by  J.  Stogdell  Stokes,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Committee  of  the  Alumni  Association,  in  charge  of  this 
work. 

The  alumni  and  friends  of  the  College  have  subscribed  the  sum  of 
S327, 116.50.  In  addition  to  this  sum  the  General  Education  Board  of 
New  York  City  has  pledged  us  the  sum  of  $125,000,  with  the  usual  con- 
ditions attached.  We  do  not  plan  merely  to  complete  our  fund  with  this 
very  generous  and  substantial  gift.  We  are  intending  that  the  College 
shall  receive  this  over  and  above  the  $500,000  we  set  out  to  get. 

The  class  of  1872  still  leads  in  the  total  amount  of  subscriptions,  the 
total  being  $30,630.  This  class  has,  however,  only  secured  subscriptions 
from  46  per  cent,  of  its  members. 

The  following  classes  have  subscribed  $10,000  or  more;— 1872,  1892, 
1894,  1898,  1900,  1904. 

Our  Committee  has  come  in  for  some  very  warm  criticism  owing  to 
our  pubMcation  of  the  Usts  of  individual  contributions.  This  criticism  has 
been  confined  to  one  source,  however.  One  of  the  older  alumni,  whose 
son  followed  him  at  Haverford  thirty  years  after  his  graduation,  found 
by  this  pubhoation  that  his  son  had  subscribed  double  the  amount  of  his 
father's  subscription.  We  received  word  indu-ectly  of  this  indignation, 
but  we  did  receive  directly  a  check  from  the  father  to  make  his  subscrip- 
tion equal  to  that  of  the  son.    This  is  the  kind  of  criticism  we  are  seeking. 


Under  date  of  Ninth  Month  1st,  the  Public  Ledger  prints  this  despatch 
from  London: — 

The  Continuation  Committee  of  the  World  Conference  of  Friends  to- 
day designated  the  Quaker  envoys  who  are  to  carry  personal  messages 
from  the  Conference  to  the  principal  governments  of  Europe. 

Chairman  Edward  Backhouse,  of  England,  said  to-day  that  EfEe  Mc- 
Afee, of  New  York,  has  already  dehvered  the  Quaker  message  containing 
recommendations  for  improving  the  present  economic  and  pohtical  status 
of  Europe  to  Denmark  and  Norway. 

Thomas  Jenkins,  of  Chicago,  and  Margaret  Carey,  of  Baltimore,  wiU 
constitute  a  Committee  to  lay  the  Friends'  views  before  the  French 
Government,  with  the  assistance  of  American  and  EngMsh  relief  workers 
in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  who  wUl  also  visit  officials  in  Germany, 
Serbia,  Austria,  Russia,  Hungary  and  Poland. 

EngUsh  Friends  have  not  yet  selected  the  members  of  the  deputation 
to  the  British  Cabinet.  Americans  on  the  Continuat;ion  Committee  will, 
after  they  return  to  the  United  States,  name  Friends  who  will  make  up  a 
committee  to  seek  an  audience  with  President  WOson. 

A  reply  has  been  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  League  of  Nations 
in  answer  to  the  Quaker  recommendations  for  amending  the  covenant, 
stating  that  the  suggestions  are  being  sent  to  aU  members  of  the  League 
and  that  they  will  be  given  consideration.  Messages  from  the  Conference 
have  also  been  sent  to  the  EngUsh  Labor  Council  of  action  and  the  Irish 
people. 

Arrangements  for  continuing  the  work  begun  in  the  first  World  Con- 
ference of  Friends  were  made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Continuation 
Committee  to-day.  According  to  the  plans  agreed  upon,  membeis  of  the 
Committee  in  the  United  States  and  England  wiU  call  separate  meetings 
and  the  decisions  reached  wUl  be  exchanged  and  sent  to  corresponding 
members  who  are  to  be  selected  in  their  countries. 

The  subject  of  the  next  world  gathering  was  purposely  not  discussed, 
but  the  continuation  body  was  empowered  to  set  up  the  machinery  for 
caUing  one  should  the  necessity  arise. 


GENERAL  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  budget  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  ensuing  year  aggregates 
$136,000,000.  This  seems  an  enormous  sum,  but  the  Evening  Post  reduces 
it  to  its  lowest  terms  and  asks  whether  the  city  is  prepared  to  pay  six 
cents  a  day  per  capita  for  the  chUdren. 

The  Boston  Transcript  is  responsible  for  this  item: — Out  of  2,500,000 
miles  of  highway  in  the  United  States  only  6250  are  equal  to  the  demands 
of  heavy  duty  traffic.  Motor  vehicles  therefore,  pay  a  total  sum  amount- 
ing to  $75  per  mile  for  every  mile  of  highway  in  the  United  States,  improv- 
ed or  unimproved.  For  every  mUe  capable  of  carrying  heavy  duty  motor 
traffic  motor  vehicles  pay  yearly  a  sum  equal  to  $24,000  per  mUe. 

The  six-months'  period  to  Sixth  Month,  1920,  showed  the  greatest 
increase  in  Uving  costs  in  the  city  of  Detroit  of  any  six-months'  period 
since  the  begiiming  of  the  world  war  in  1914. 

The  foUowing  is  a  despatch  from  Washington  Eighth  Month  21st: — 
The  first  wireless  message  "to  be  heard  around  the  world,"  was  received 
to-day  by  Secretary  Daniels  from  the  Lafayette  radio  station  at  Bordeaux, 
France.  It  was:  "This  is  the  first  wireless  message  to  be  heard  around 
the  world  and  marks  a  milestone  on  the  road  of  scientific  achievement." 

The  Springfield  Republican  has  this  item: — An  ominous  sign  is  the  fact 
that  the  business  in  cannon-making  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  is 
picking  up. 

This  statement  by  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  has  attracted 
attention: — "ItaUan  steamship  lines,"  said  the  Commissioner,  "have 
reported  that  there  are  at  least  2,000,000  ItaUan  appUcants  for  passage 
to  America,  and  the  Jewish  Sheltering  Society  has  made  arrangements  to 
receive  1000  Jews  a  week.  There  is  also  an  unprecedented  rush  of  German 
apphcants  for  passage." 


NOTICES. 

Ohio  Yearly  Meeti.vg  wiU  open  with  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  on  Sixth-day,  Ninth  Month  10th. 

Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  to  be  held  at  Medford, 
N.  J.,  Ninth  Month  16,  1920,  at  ten  o'clock,  a.  m.  Persons  desiring  to 
attend  the  meeting  and  not  having  conveyance  will  please  notify  Joshua 
S.  WUls,  Medford,  N.  J.,  not  later  than  Nmth  Month  11th.  Automobiles 
will  leave  Haddonfield  Railroad  Station  about  9.20. 
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Friends'  Book  Store 


302  Arch  Street 


Ptiiladelphia 


Following  are  afeie  recently  ordered  books  from 
England  ichich  will  be  supplied  when  receioed. 


The  Peace  Treaty  and  Economic  Chaos 
of  Europe — Angell. 

The  Story  of  Quakerism— ///a^/'/afeo'— 
Emtnott. Paper  cover, 

Evolution   and  Empire^/.   W.  Graham 

The  True  Way  of  \J\ie.—Edw.  Grubb. . . 

A  Handbook  of  Modern  European  His- 
tory—yi/aZ/^j/ 

The  Time  of  Her  Life 

1920  Swarthmore  Lecture 

Quakerism  and  the  Future  of  The  Church 

The  Remnant — A".  M  Jones 

The  Word  Made  Flesh-F.  Grubb 

The  Message  of  Jesus—  W>.  B.  Neatby. . . 

Lay  ReHgion-//:  T.  Hodgkin 

The  Faith  of  a  Quaker 


;Ji.oo 


PAPER  HA.NGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Succurar  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

Ml  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.         .       PHILADELPHIA 

(Wa  H«n  mUl  IIJ0  A.M.       OtmfOutibmh  <p#*M>Mil 
I  iB  1MB.    B«U  ThOBt.  Foplai  MT 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666.  '  ' 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714   SANSON  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards.         Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE-LOCUST  1782 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.     -:-     Phila. 


F.W.  HOFFMAN  &  COMPANY 


Brushes,  Brooms,  Janitors'  Supplies 

35-37  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET 

WE  SPECIAUZE  TO  INSTITUTIONS,  SCHOOLS,  ETC 


Establisbcd  1870 


Both  Pbones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 

FURNACES,  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,     Philadelphia 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 
Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerali 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  SOCIAL  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  good  place  to  prepare  for  "Home  Service** 

Fall  Term  begins  Tenth  Month  6th 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
SWARTHMORE.  PA. 


The  Friend 

As  an  advertising  medium  for  "wants", 
for  real  estate,  and  for  the  sale  of  products 
from  producer  to  consumer,  the  pages  of 
"The  Friend"  have  an  established  reputation. 
Even  the  large  "ads"  of  manufacturing  firms 
are  reported  to  us  as  "paying".  The  price 
is  56  cents  an  inch.  Copy  should  be  in  hand 
by  9  A.  M.,  Second-day. 

Address  207  Walnut  Place, 

Philadelphia. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

IHANUFACTVRERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.  .         FiiiladelphU.  Fa. 


NA/M.    H.    PILE'S     SONS 

BOOK  AND  JOB   PRINTING 
422  WALNUT  ST..   PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 

SFCCIAI.    ATTENTION    GIVEN     TO    THE 


Oe»   BOOKS  , 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Easiest  Writing 

Best  Wearing 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

bI858 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER   AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  mi  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


HARVEY  T.  WEBER 
Merchant  Tailor 


1227  WALNUT  STREET 

The  Trade  of  Friends 
PHONE,  WALNUT  4SIS 


(Second  Floor) 


DNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

S50-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Atlmllon  Clem  to  Funerali 

In  and  Oat  of  the  City.    Abo  Chapel 

Acamamdaiions  jor  Fimerab. 

Bell  'Phone  ;  Established  18S0 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMEUA  D.  FEATHEESTONI,  UalrM. 
Paoais— Mabbbi  ISn. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
vrituag,  Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

ft3«  CbMtnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Is  THE  tortoise 
proved  to  the 
hare,  it  pays  to 
keep  your  machin- 
ery going. 

Rhoads  Belts 
are  built  to  do  this 
and  seldom  dis- 
appoint builder  or 
user. 
"There  is  nothing  like  leather," 
is  an  ancient  adage,  but  with  the 
Rhoads  method  of  tanning,  curry- 
ing and  belt  making,  it  means  even 
more  now  than  of  old.  It  means 
up-to-date  belts  for  up-to-date 
machines,  and  a  belt  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  each  machine. 

The  strong  points  of  Rhoads 
Belting  are  well  known  to  users. 
It  pays  to  prove  them  for  yourself. 


J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 


CHICAGO 
322  W.  Randolph  St. 


Factory  and  Tannery :  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


K.  C  B*llii««          Ern.<l  R.  TunaO        J.hD  A.  Strittn 

TELEPHONES 

Bd—Stroc  17-81     -     -    K.j.ton»-Rle.  «7 

•R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  •hI  BUILDERS 

ni  N.  ThklMolk  Sl                        PhQiddpUi 

Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 


HIGH  GRADE  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE    INVESTMENT 


^QUIRIES    SOLICITED 


WHAT  IS  LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR? 

To  protect  a  family  against  death  ? 

Yes;  but  it  can  also  protect  against  the 
vicissitudes  of  life. 

Our  endowment  policy,  payable  at  55,  in- 
sures you  and  your  family  against  loss  of 
income  at  that  age.  It  also  protects  against 
your  death,  if  you  die  before  then. 

Shall  we  tell  you  about  this  personally  ? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

Member  of  Federal  Reserve  Syatent 


H.  F.  Brtwer 


D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AKD   YARD 


16  N»  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


TELEPHONES: 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1 920 


A.C.&S.  H.Utchworth 


GOLDEN  MEMORIES 

By  Anna  Yarnall 

A  BOOK  OF  SIMPLE   VERSE ~ 

Cloth,  $1.25.  -  Leather,  $2.50 

Now  on  Sale  by 

ANNA  YARNALL,  1729  Arch  St.,  Phila. 

Also  at 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL,  140  N.  16th  St.,  PhUa. 
FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  304  Arch  St.,  PhUa. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


S!$10,0(M),000 

Acts  as  Elxecutor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS.  President. 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  jnanaged  by  Frienda 

Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot. 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

[■  utuated.  planned  and   managed   to  give   comfort,  health   and 


WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON.  Owners 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK   PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J, 

4  Family  House  of  EataHlahii  RepataUon. 
9pen  Throu^aal  tie  Year. 

NATHAN  L.  JONES, 


YOUNG ■ 


desiring    practical    experience,  pre- 


A  paratory  to  taldng  a  kindergarten  course,  is  wanted 
as  an  assistant  in  the  kindergarten  for  colored  children  at 
Benezet  House,  918  Locust  Street,  which  opens  Ninth 
Month,  1920.  A  small  salary  will  be  given.  Apply  to 
Mary  J.  Moon,  Morrisville,  Pa.,  or  to  Mabel  B.  Hoyle, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  House  Activities,  Had- 
don  Heights,  N.  J. 


w^ 


Address  Anna 


W^ 


DR.  J.  C.  McCRACKEN  and  family,  from  Shanghai 
need  a  furnished  house  in  or  near  Pbiledelpliia,  from 
Ninth  Month  15th  through  the  winter.  Please  communi- 
cate with  Edward  C.  Wood,  Houston  Hall,  West  Phila. 


TT17ANTED — A  working  housekeeper  for  Burlington 
»'  County  Aged  Women's  Home.  Apply  to  Hakriet 
D.  Benoless,  317  E  Union  St.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 
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Davis  H.  Forstthe, 


Contributing  Editors. 


.Make  remittances  payable  to 

THE  FRIEND,  . 

No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 

Failure  ■promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
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THE  CONFERENCE  OF  ALL  FRIENDS. 

(concluded.) 

[This  is  a  continuation  of  The  London  Friend's  account,  with  slight 
modification . — ^Eds  .  ] 

~  Personal  Life  and  Society. 

Resuming  the  sittings  of  the  Conference  on  Second-day  morning, — 

J.  Edward  Hodgkin  (London)  after  a  reference  to  the  loss  due  to  the 
deaths  of  Henrietta  Thomas  and  George  L.  Hodgkin,  two  members  of  the 
Commission,  said  that  we  did  not  in  1914  succeed  in  presenting  a  perfectly 
imited  front  in  practice,  though  our  official  statements  did.  .Some  of  our 
young  men  felt  that  their  previous  manner  of  life  did  not  warrant  them 
in  bearing  a  possibly  inconsistent  testimony.  Now  let  us  face  that  con- 
structively for  the  future.  What  would  it  demand?  We  found  that  one- 
ness with  God  was  at  the  back  of  our  Peace  Testimony :  we  need  to  reach 
a  harmony  that  fiUs  all  life,  and  closes  aU  the  home  discords.  Are  our 
ears  open  to  hear  these  discords?  Disinherited,  insecure,  always  con- 
trolled, not  educated,  with  little  leisure,  our  people  suffer  around  us.  What 
have  we  to  say?  Where  does  the  Church  come  in?  It  has  given  very  in- 
sufficient guidance.  But  a  great  opportunity  is  calling  upon  us,  to  redeem 
both  bodies  and  souls.  But  the  world  is  so  vast,  we  say.  Nevertheless, 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  still  holds.  And  we  have  no  right  to 
escape  more  cheaply,  than  Jesus  did.  We  have  too  much  protested  and 
too  little  done.  We  keep  watertight  compartments  which  are  a  hindrance 
to  the  ordinary  life  of  the  ship.  Can  we  pool  our  resources?  We  are 
sensitive  about  telling  our  incomes.  We  think,  unworthily,  that  our 
standing  depends  upon  it.  If  we  prefer  evolution  to  revolution  let  us  not 
obstruct  its  course. 

Edward  W.  Evans,of  Philadelphia,  pointed  out  that  to  the  eye  of 
God  we  are  individuals,  only  to  men  are  we  masses.  Personality  is  the 
concern  of  Christianity.  He  suggested  that  Friends  should  propose  an 
organized  movement  for  the  better  distribution  of  the  products  of  industry. 
This  in  spite  of  the  present  high  wages.  Robert  Hunter  some  years  ago 
found  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  people  were  paid  below  the  subsistence 
level.  That  should  now  stand  at  £480  per  annum  for  a  family  of  five.  Let 
us  not  wait  for  pressure.  A  minimum  Wage  is  only  the  beginning.  This 
cannot  be  done  on  the  present  basis  of  production,  but  it  may,  we  hope, 
improve.  We  need  co-operation  between  science  and  labor.  Capital 
should  receive  only  a  definitely  limited  return  and  not  be  the  "residuary 
legatee."  The  community  should  receive  the  surplus.  Friends  should 
support  the  movement  for  the  workers'  control  of  industry.  The  move- 
ment for  co-operation  is  arising  on  both  sides,  especially  in  the  Building 
trade,  with  its  new  Parliament.  Progress  will  be  gradual,  but  there  are 
great  untouched  possibilities  in  it.  Let  us  not  look  forward  to  industrial 
war  as  inevitable,  and  acquiesce  in  a  low  view  of  human  nature.  Let  us 
say  of  working  men  whom  we  do  not  know,  "whom,  not  having  seen,  we 
love."     Let  us  substitute  co-operation  for  competition. 

J.  Burtt-Davy  (South  Africa)  hoped  that  we  should  give  a  strong  lead 
to  our  members  against  luxury.  As  an  Englishman  returning  home  he 
noted  how  much  time  we  spend  over  taking  care  of  our  houses  and  the 
things  in  them.    Let  us  regain  simpUcity  in  building  and  furnishings. 

Margaret  Throp  (Australia)  had  tried,  in  connection  with  Peace  work, 
to  live  like  a  working  girl  on  l'2s.  6d.  per  week,  and  learned  much  thereby. 
She  spoke  against  the  spirit  of  hoarding,  and  pleaded  for  the  need  for 
Friends  in  the  Labor  Movement. 

Mabel  C.  TotMll  (London)  wished  Friends  to  break  down  class  distinc- 
tion, and  spoke  forcibly  upon  it. 

J.  W.  Allanson  (London)  spoke  as  a  weekly  wage  earner.  He  said  Labor 
thinka  that  Friends  are  excellent  talkers,  but  do  httle.   He  had  returned  to 


wood-turning  since  he  left  gaol,  to  do  real  service.  He  found  waste  all 
round.  There  was  no  motive  to  do  good  work.  Hard  work  only  made 
profit  to  the  employers.  Workers  must  organize  the  work  for  the  public 
good.     They  can  only  thus  do  their  duty  to  society. 

Dorothea  H.  Bohlmann  (London)  described  the  hves  of  working  girls; 
and  their  need  of  our  understanding  and  respect. 

Malcolm  Sparkes  (London)  gave  the  story  of  the  Building  Trades 
ParUament,  a  body,  not  to  settle  disputes,  but  to  build  up  a  new  trade 
organization.  It  is  two  years  old,  and  composed  half  of  trade  unionists 
and  half  of  employers.  Great  problems  have  sunk  to  manageable  propor- 
tions when  faced  for  one  industry.  " Class  war"  is  a  war  of  ideas,  not  of 
people:  and  ideas  permeate  all  classes.  All  concerned  in  the  business  join 
in  the  control.   The  plan  is  now  in  operation  or  being  organized  in  London. 

WUliam  J.  Sayers  (Indiana)  had  experimented  as  a  working  man,  and 
found  himself  restricted  in  his  output  by  the  Union.  He  deprecated  a 
condescending-  manner. 

H.  J.  Ewart  Theobald  (Australia)  told  of  how  a  scheme  for  bringing  in 
the  workers,  ultimately  to  own  the  business,  was  in  two  cases  turned  down 
by  the  Trades  Union  because  they  would  become  capitalists  and  there 
would  be  no  place  for  Trade  Union  leaders. 

Bertram  Pickard  (London)  urged  that  our  lives  should  be  the  most 
important  part  of  our  testimony — give  and  share.  He  pleaded  for  a 
greater  equahzation  of  wealth. 

Edward  Thomas  (New  York)  referred  to  middle-class  ideals,  which 
were,  he  said,  out  of  touch  with  reality;  they  seemed  to  desire  that  their 
children  should  never  have  to  do  any  useful  service. 
Three  Concrete  Ideas. 

At  the  afternoon  sitting  the  Business  Committee  suggested  that  the 
discussion  should  concentrate  on  (1)  Some  method  of  Pooling  Resources; 
(2)  Some  method  of  Limiting  Profits;  (3)  Surrender  of  Absolute  Control 
by  the  owners  of  businesses. 

Horace  Roberts  (Philadelphia^  thought  it  unfair  and  unwise  to  select 
the  building  industry  as  one  where  profits  are  to  be  limited.  As  a  builder 
of  small  houses  he  found  that  the  Unions  were  rendering  business  impos- 
sible. The  minimum  maintenance  announced  would  not  be  paid  by 
farmers:  public  management  in  his  country  spelled  extravagance,  cor- 
ruption and  waste.    He  believed  in  giving  the  workman  an  interest. 

John  P.  Fletcher  (London)  dwelt  on  the  one  family  of  mankind,  and  the 
communism  of  the  family  should  be  extended  to  the  nation  and  alter  our 
business  methods  accordingly.     Brotherhood  must  be  real. 

Edward  Gregory  (London)  spoke  of  our  Western  caste  system — even 
among  Friends.     He  applied  it  to  the  relation  of  mistress  and  servant. 

Albert  Cotterell  (London)  asked  whether  the  advantage  gained  by  capi- 
tal production  was  a  Christian  advantage;  whether  leisure,  means  and 
control  of  lives  were  not  the  due  of  everybody.  He  supported  the  limita- 
tion of  profits  and  the  surrender  of  capitalist  control. 

Henry  T.  Hodgkin  (London)  wished  to  concentrate  the  thought  of  the 
meeting.  Exploitation  of  human  lives  for  gain  lay  behind  all  wars,  of 
race  or  class.  This  lowers  the  sense  of  justice  among  the  oppressors.  De- 
spising the  personalities  of  others,  was  to  despise  our  own,  which  is  the 
same  thing.  We  must  avoid  palliatives  and  mere  treating  of  symptoms. 
We  must  further  the  spirit  of  mutual  help  with  an  ultimate  view  to  com- 
mon ownership.  We  must  do  it  all  without  violence,  and  show  how  it 
can  be  done,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  method  of  Malcolm  Sparkes.  We  must 
adjust  our  whole  lives  to  the  spiritual  claim  made  by  poverty. 

JuUa  T.  Eves  (Ohio)  brought  the  call  close  up  to  the  conduct  of  our 
own    homes. 

Arnold  S.  Rowntree  (London)  said  he  was  glad  of  the  concentration  on 
the  subject.  Large  changes  coming  quickly  would  not  necessarily  help 
personality.  We  must  try  to  see  the  workman's  point  of  view  and  not  be 
satisfied  with  phrases.  There  is  as  yet  no  solution  in  sight  in  England 
to  the  industrial  question.  We  must  experiment.  There  were  five  ques- 
tions demanding  an  answer, — those  of  wages,  hours,  security  of  employ- 
ment, appropriation  of  surplus,  control  of  industry  or  status  of  the  work- 
men. The  questions  of  wages  and  hours,  would,  he  thought,  settle  them- 
selves. That  of  security  Friends  should  give  close  thought  to.  It  had 
been  estimated  that  an  average  of  five  per  cent,  of  the  workers  were  un- 
employed; so  that  to  meet  their  need  did  not  seem  an  unmanageable 
problem.  Ex-periments  in  control  should  be  made;  already  a  great  advance 
had  been  made  in  England  in  this  direction.  Friends  had  a  training  which 
helped  them  in  taking  part  in  these  things.  In  these  meetings  of  employer 
and  employed  the  spirit  of  the  true  Friend  might  make  an  enormous 
difference.  In  the  position  of  foremen  and  forewomen  there  was  a  great 
opportunity  of  bringing  the  new  spirit  into  industry. 

Edwin  Squire  (Dublin),  in  a  racy  speech,  analyzed  the  growth  of  capital 
in  a  healthy  way,  and  endeavored  to  show  what  was  common  sense  to  a 
very  good  labor  gathering.  He  called  for  sympathy  for  the  middle  classes, 
more  necessary  than  for  Labor.  Employers  have  to  do  what  their  em- 
ployees tell  them. 
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Chhistianity  m  Business. 

Maurice  Rowntree  (London)  spoke  of  tlie  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man  as  revolutionary.  "Call  no  man  master "  he  took  as 
somd  teaching.  Let  us  get  to  deep  places  every  time.  "  The  earth  is  the 
Lord's"  and  oppression  is  sacrilege.  Let  us  lead  m  abohshmg  privileges 
and  avoid  revolution. 

Hemer  Chaffin  (Kansas)  dwelt  on  the  great  responsibihty  of  the  Society 
in  preserving  personahty.  -n  j     ,. 

J.  Rowntree  Gillett  (London)  stated  that  no  external  plan  will  do  the 
work  of  Christianity  in  saving  individual  souls,  but  the  Church  has  a 
duty  through  politics  to  society.  The  civiUzation  of  the  West  fell  with 
the  Great  War.  All  our  powers  must  be  concentrated  on  making  a  new 
world.  Friends  must  help,  must  cherish  personahty  above  aU.  He  as- 
serted that  there  was  a  vast  surplus  available  for  capital,  and  the  present 
system  had  stood  on  the  ignorance  of  the  laborer.  Our  exploitation  of 
the  weaker  races  is  what  the  fabric  of  our  economic  system  rests  on.  The 
workers  must  control  the  surplus;  because  many  to  whom  it  came  did  not 

E.  Seweil  Harris  (London)  recommended  study  of  the  subject.  The 
Enclosure  Acts  of  the  eighteenth  century  sent  labor  to  the  towns.  This 
was  the  origin  of  much  modern  capitalist  production. 

Barrow  Cadbury  (London)  said  that  Friends  had  been  driven  into  trade, 
and  are  therefore  experts  on  these  economic  questions.  We  can  help  to 
create  an  atmosphere  in  all  settlements  and  discussions. 

James  T.  Douglas  (Dublin)  thought  that  the  spirit  of  the  discussion 
should  go  down  to  our  members,  to  challenge  the  duty  of  each.  Those 
who  had  been  wiUing  to  work  all  day  were,  in  the  parable,  paid  equaDy 
with  the  workers  who  had  toiled  all  day. 

The  Issue  of  a  Message. 

The  question  of  whether  to  issue  a  document  as  the  outcome  of  the  Con- 
ference was  considered  on  Second-day  evening. 

James  Wood,  Rufus  Jones,  Joel  Borton  and  other  Friends  spoke  in 
favor  of  issuing  a  document.  John  W.  Graham  proposed  that  the  Clerk's 
descriptive  minutes  should  constitute  the  body  of  the  document,  with 
an  initial  and  final  paragraph. 

Effie  McAfee  (New  York)  thought  it  was  essential  to  issue  it. 

J.  Edward  Hodgkin  pointed  out  that  a  message  did  not  diminish  but 
would  rather  increase  our  personal  responsibihty;  it  might  burden  us  in 
a  way  we  did  not  expect;  it  wiU  not  be  a  mere  safety  valve. 

W.  Loftus  Hare  warned  us  that  we  had  Ught  on  the  work  of  our  first 
day,  but  not  so  much  later,  and  we  should  not  speak  without  certainty. 
About  this  afternoon's  sitting  there  was  not  a  clear  conclusion. 

E.  Claude  Taylor  concurred  with  J.  E.  Hodgkin  as  to  the  contents  of 
'  any  message,  and  agreed  with  the  hne  suggested  by  John  W.  Graham. 

Albert  Tallant  (London)  said  the  Society  was  the  only  reUgious  body 
that  the  Labor  Party  stQl  respected,  and  a  statement  would  be  valued 
by  them. 

Henry  Ferris,  from  his  experience  as  editor  of  the  Friends'  Intelligencer, 
described  the  divided  state  of  feehng  in  his  body  of  Friends  on  the  subject 
of  the  war.  He  felt  that  it  would  be  a  disaster  if  we  did  not  issue  a  re- 
affirmation of  our  ancient  testimony  against  all  war. 

At  this  point  it  was  taken  as  agreed  that  a  message  should  be  issued, 
and  the  Conference  turned  its  attention  to  the  nature  of  such  message. 

Henry  T:  Hodgkin  thought  that  a  new  document  rather  than  the 
minutes  of  the  Clerk  should  go  out  to  the  world;  though  those  minutes, 
edited  as  suggested,  might  be  used  for  our  own  members.  The  lack  of 
faith  in  the  churches  by  working  men  was  perhaps  the  greatest  tragedy 
of  the  age.  "Something  has  gone  wrong  with  the  Christian  idea  of  God" 
was  said  at  the  beginning.  But  now  the  Church  had  to  face  a  more  Chris- 
tian thought  of  God  than  its  own.  We  must  reach  Jesus'  new  thought  of 
God.  Jesus  recognized  that  man  was  dominated  by  fear, — ^fear  of  God 
and  of  his  fellow-men;  He  came  to  Uberate  us  from  fear. 

Gertrude  Crompton  hoped  that  controversial  subjects  would  be  avoided 
in  the  message,  which  should  lovingly  deal  with  the  sense  of  need  for  our 
Father's  cherishing  thought.  Let  it  emphasize  the  spirit  of  confidence, — ■ 
trust  in  God  and  in  our  feUow-men.  ^ 

Joan  Mary  Fry  was  not  at  all  sure  that  we  had  anything  to  say  to  the 
world  outside  our  own  membership.  We  were  now  welcomed  everyrvhere 
because  of  our  rehef  work;  but  our  responsibility  was  deepened;  we  had 
hardly  really  earned  our  position  abroad.  We  were  not  clear  on  the  sub- 
ject of  to-day.  She  would  have  a  very  searching  message  addressed  to 
our  members. 

John  Morland  largely  agreed  with  Joan  M.  Fry.  Our  testimony  for 
peace  rested  on  our  beUef  in  God  and  what  God  is,  that  we  are  His  children 
and  called  to  do  His  wiU ;  and  the  unifying  thought  was  that  God  is  with  us. 

Robert  E.  Pretlow  (State  of  Washington),  agreed  that  the  message 
should  be  on  the  things  on  which  we  agreed.  He  would  send  it  beyond 
our  own  borders. 

The  Conference  then  considered  to  whom  the  message  should  be  ad- 
dressed, and  very  varied  opinions  were  expressed. 

T.  Edmund  Harvey  recommended  having  one  message,  addressed  to 
Friends,  but  felt  sure  it  would  reach  a  far  wider  circle. 

Isabel  C.  Roberts  (Philadelphia)  thought  there  was  little  unity  on  that 
day's  subject,  and  that  there  should  be  two  messages. 

Stanley  R.  YarnaU  (Philadelphia)  urged  the  Conference  to  send  a 
message  to  the  world.  Surely  we  had  seen  high  things.  If  we  did  not 
issue  it,  who  would  do  the  work  in  the  near  future? 

Elizabeth  M.  Cadbury,  W.  Blair  Neatby  and  Edith  J.  Wilson  favored 
the  course  of  addressing  the  message  to  our  own  members,  first  at  any 
rate.    Alexander  S.  Fryer  thought  we  might  add  to  the  words  of  the  ad- 


dress "and  to  any  who  will  receive  it."  Edmimd  Stanley  (Kansas) 
thought  we  must  have  a  message  to  the  world.  Had  we  not  stayed  to- 
gether in  the  upper  chamber? 

Mary  O'Brien  Harris  suggested  the  preparation  of  two  messages. 
Mountclaire  E.  Hoffman  (Jamaica)  said  the  world  wants  reahty,  and  what 
was  needed  was  a  message  to  our  members,  and  we  should  hve  up  to  it. 

After  Elwood  C.  Perisho  (Indiana)  and  J.  Edward  Hodgkin  had  spoken, 
the  Clerk — an  extension  of  the  time  of  closing  having  been  agreed  to — • 
suggested  a  period  of  silent  waiting.  After  this,  he  suggested  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  message  addressed  first  to  our  own  members  and  to  look  to  its 
subsequent  wider  circulation. 

Asher  Davidson  said  if  we  appointed  a  Committee  might  we  not  leave 
it  to  them  to  prepare  one  or  two  messages  as  they  felt  led,  and  the  Con- 
ference could  then  judge  better  the  course  to  take?  Francis  E.  Pollard 
agreed,  and  after  some  discussion  on  the  appointment  of  a  nominating 
committee,  this  course  was  adopted,  the  nomination  being  referred  to  the 
Business  Committee. 

J.  W.  G. 
The  Life  of  the  Society  in  Reaition  to  the  Testimony.- 

At  the  opening  of  the  morning  session  on  Third-day  the  Clerk  drew 
the  attention  of  the  Conference  to  the  fact  that  the  mid-point  of  the 
proceedings  had  been  reached.  He  reminded  us  of  the  greatness  of  our 
opportunities  as  a  Society,  and  also  of  the  greatness  of  God  and  His  re- 
sources. "Let  us  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  hills  of  these  greatnesses,  and  go 
forward." 

Edward  Grubb,  in  his  opening  paper,  said  that  we  were  to  consider  to- 
day not  so  much  the  message  as  the  publishers  of  the  message,  and  become 
for  the  moment  introspective  and  self-critical.  How  far  has  our  com- 
parative failure  been  due  to  faults  in  ourselves,  and  how  can  they  \fe  over- 
come? The  Society  has  to  some  extent  been  divided  on  the  matter  of  the 
war.  Is  this  a  sign  of  weakness  or  of  strength  and  independence?  Is  the 
attempt  to  bind  Friends  to  the  position  that  "all  war  is  wrong"  a  viola- 
tion of  hberty?  In  reply  to  these  questions  he  asked  two  others.  First, 
has  any  new  truth  been  discovered  which  makes  war  a  right  and  lawful 
thing?  Secondly,  have  we  no  common  standard  of  behef  and  practice 
to  put  before  the  world?  With  regard  to  the  first,  he  pointed  out  that 
though  pohticaUy  the  State  has  become  more  democratic,  and  the  duties 
of  citizenship  are  more  generally  recognized,  there  is  nothing  in  this  to 
supplant  our  testimon}',  which  has  indeed  broadened  out  as  an  ideal  for 
the  whole  of  mankind.  No  fresh  religious  truth  has  been  discovered  which 
upsets  it.  The  newer  interpretation  of  the  atonement  as  Divine  self- 
sacrifice  to  save  men  from  sin  emphasizes  more  strongly  than  ever  the 
use  of  love  rather  than  force. 

With  r^ard  to.our  corporate  testimony,  he  pointed  out  that  it  was  a 
burning  question  in  the  early  days  of  the  Society,  and  that  the  case  was 
decided  against  the  extreme  individualist.  The  inner  Light  must  express 
itself  in  clear  moral  judgment.  The  early  Friends  found  their  objective, 
and  common  standard  in  the  life  of  Clirist,  who  reproduces  His  hfe  in 
them.  Nothing  contrary  to  this  life  can  be  right  for  us.  We  must  find 
our  way  through  individual  light  to  corporate  witness. 

The  division  of  opinion  is  a  weakness,  for  which  those  Friends  who  hold 
the  orthodox  Peace  testimony  are  largely  to  blame,  owing  to  their  apathy 
in  the  days  before  the  war.  There  is  urgent  need  for  better  education  and 
more  efficient  leadership.  No  branch  of  Friends  has  solved  these  problems 
successfully.  In  the  eighteenth  century  education  and  Bible  study  were 
woefully  neglected,  and  though  the  foundation  of  our  Quaker  schools, 
and  later  the  Woodbrooke  and  Summer  School  movements  have  done 
much,  there  is  stOl  a  tendency  to  assume  that  a  knowledge  of  our  doctrines 
will  grow  up  of  itself.  There  is  much  need  for  more  efficient  pastoral 
over^ght.  What  is  everybody's  business  is  apt  to  be  nobody's  business.- 
The  pastoral  system  in  America,  though  it  has  the  danger  of  developing 
spiritual  parasitism,  grew  up  in  response  to  the  great  need  for  leadership. 
In  all  directions  there  is  our  ever  present  need  of  deeper  consecration. 
We  must  have  more  to  offer  than  views  and  testimonies.  We  need  to  give  a 
practical  demonstration  of  our  faith,  and  to  experience  vital  union  with 
God. 

Henry  J.  Cadbury  (Philadelphia)  spoke  of  the  distinctively.  American 
difficulties.  In  regard  to  the  separations  he  felt  there  should  be  mutual 
acknowledgment  of  past  faults  and  mistakes,  and  more  fellowship  and 
co-operation  in  the  future,  though  he  deprecated  both  undue  haste  and 
undue  caution.  Alluding  to  the  developments  of  Quakerism  in  the  west 
of  America,  largely  the  result  of  non-Quaker  evangelical  revivals,  he 
felt  that  the  peace  testimony  had  tended  to  become  a  very  minor  matter. 
Better  education  and  co-ordination  are  needed,  and  our  methods  must 
be  as  pure  as  our  aim.  We  must  keep  aUve  the  vision  we  have  had,  and 
show  the  Divine  redemptive  love  in  all  human  relationships. 

Ultimately  we  have  hope,  and  even  to-day  there  is  ground  for  en- 
couragement. The  outcome  of  war  has  justified  our  stand,  and  the  same 
principles  which  have  made  us  pacifists  have  opened  our  eyes  to  other 
wrongs.  Our  consciences  are  becoming  sensitive  to  the  spirit  of  war  in 
other  forms.  Speaking  of  his  recent  experiences  in  Germany,  H.  J.  Cad- 
bury felt  that  the  twenty-five  or  so  American  Friends  who  were  directing 
the  feeding  of  the  children  were  more  efficient  than  two  million  "dough- 
boys." He  quoted  remarks  made  to  him  there  such  as  "You  Quakers 
are  the  only  victors  in  the  war,"  "We  recognize  j'ou  as  the  Lord  God's 
parcel  postmen."    Are  we  sufficient  for  these  things? 

Herbert  I.  Waller  (London)  pointed  out  the  close  connection  between 
the  vitahty  of  our  meetings  for  worship  and  the  effectiveness  of  our  Peace 
testimony.  Four  things  are  needful  in  a  healthy  meeting:  social  hfe, 
educational  work,  living  silence  and  vocal  ministry.  Our  meetings  must 
not  be  spiritual  luxuries,  but  essential  preparation  for  service. 
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Rufus  M.  Jones  felt  that  as  the  thousand  representatives  of  150,000 
Friends  all  over  the  world  we  have  a  great  responsibility,  and  must  strive 
to  go  down  deeper  into  spiritual  experience.  We  have  hardly  yet  grasped 
the  tremendou  s  power  of  silent  worship.  Words  are  often  most  important 
ivhen  we  have  arrived,  but  we  must  arrive  first.  There  is  still  a  decided 
weakness  in  the  "work  of  worship;"  perhaps  our  most  unique  contribu- 
tion to  the  life  of  our  age. 

Barnard  Walton  (Philadelphia)  felt  that  one  element  of  weakness  was 
a  certain  Pharisaism.  Are  we  as  good  as  men  think  we  are?  Do  we  turn 
our  mysticism  into  life?  Are  we  not  inchned  to  exclusiveness  in  a  little 
group  apart?  We  must  cultivate  friends  in  quite  other  groups  and  try 
,  to  understand  their  point  of  view.  He  pointed  out  how  the  call  for  relief 
work  in  France  had  welded  together  the  separate  groups  in  a  common 
service,  and  appealed  to  small  country  communities  to  unite  where  pos- 
sible in  a  common  worship,  not  in  a  spirit  of  giving  up,  but  of  sharing.  He 
alluded  in  warm  terms  to  what  Woodbrooke  has  meant  to  American 
Friends,  and  mentioned  the  somewhat  kindred  experiment  of  Woolman 
House. 

Samuel  Hutley  (London)  said  he  had  never  been  inside  a  meeting  till 
four  years  ago,  as  he  dreaded  the  idea  of  .silence,  but  he  now  found  it  the 
greatest  help  to  worship.  He  attends  a  small  meeting,  but  feels  it  con- 
tains the  needful  elements — a  living  silence,  the  practice  of  letting  one 
thought  run  through  the  meeting  where  possible,  and  lastly  the  living 
out  of  their  principles  by  the  group. 

Rachel  ICnight  (Philadelphia)  felt  that  both  personal  example  and 
concrete  education  were  needful  and  urged  the  preparation  of  secular  text 
books  imbued  with  religious  ideas. 

Henry  T.  GiUett  (London)  felt  our  meetings  need  a  deeper  sense  of  the 
presence  of  God.  They  should  not  be  an  end  in  themselves,  but  though 
during  the  week  we  should  try  to  understand  various  points  of  view,  our 
meetings  themselves  should  be  the  generating  station  for  our  lives. 

Elizabeth  M.  Cadbury  (London)  questioned  whether  differences  of 
opinion  bring  weakness  rather  than  strength,  and  felt  that  those  Friends 
who  joined  the  army  under  a  sense  of  duty  had  also  contributed  something 
to  the  Society. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  sitting  the  Clerk  appealed  for  a  time 
of  silent  waiting  on  God,  and  a  helpful  period  of  about  twenty  minutes' 
almost  unbroken  silence  followed. 

Carl  Heath  then  dwelt  on  the  meaning  of  worship  as  the  effort  to  bring 
the  soul  into  such  a  linking  with  the  purpose  of  the  Divine  life  that  when 
we  go  into  the  world  that  life  may  act  through  us.  The  great  weakness 
of  our  Society  is  that  we  do  not  come  to  our  meetings  expecting  God  to 
speak  to  us  and  to  use  us.  Love  must  be  accompanied  with  clear  knowledge 
and  keen  perception  of  things  that  differ.  Let  us  practise  the  presence  of 
God,  and  the  service  of  men.  The  world  is  waiting,  not  for  us,  but  for 
God  speaking  through  us. 

Herbert  Corder  (London)  protested  against  any  spirit  of  social  ex- 
clusiveness in  the  Society. 

George  Hallett  (Pliiladelphia)  hoped  we  should  not  give  the  impression 
that  we  do  not  wish  to  enlarge  our  borders,  but  he  wondered  how  many 
of  our  meetings  would  welcome  a  crowd  of  Italians,  laborers,  Jews,  or 
colored  people.  We  profess  not  to  have  a  creed,  but  are  often  unwilling 
to  have  fellowship  with  those  who  differ  from  us  theologically. 

Tom  Sykes  (Maine)  pleaded  that  opportunity  might  be  given  by  the 
"Society  for  the  education  of  those  who  may  lead  the  world  in  future. 
Acknowledging  the  help  he  had  himself  received  at  Woodbrooke  and 
Fircroft,  he  desired  that  a  like  help  might  be  given  in  America.  He  felt 
it  outrageous  to  criticise  and  condemn  ignorance,  without  giving  men  an 
opportunity  to  develop  what  is  in  them. 

Alfred  Lowry  ( Philadelphia)  emphasized  the  possibility  of  experiencing 
the  Divine  leading. 

Alexander  Purdy  (Indiana)  spoke  of  the  importance  of  rehgious  educa- 
tion, and  of  the  joy  of  discovering  that  it  is  permissible  to  think  for  oneself. 

E.  A.  Christ  (Philadelpliia)  spoke  of  the  need  of  private  communion 
with  God,  which  brings  power  for  the  daily  task.  Anyone  who  has  known 
what  one  perfect  human  companionship  may  mean  can  feel  what  the 
djTiamic  force  may  be  of  commmiion  with  our  Heavenly  Father. 

B.  Pickard  (London)  urged  us  not  to  think  too  much  of  our  Society 
as  a  group,  but  to  launch  out  in  service  for  the  world. 

C  Zavitz  (New  York)  told  of  the  way  in  which  Friends  in  Canada, 
though  few  in  numbers,  had  been  able  to  make  themselves  felt  during  the 
war. 

EUison  R.  Purdy  (Iowa)  made  an  earnest  appeal  for  a  deeper  consecra- 
tion, such  as  the  First  Pubhshers  of  Truth  knew,  so  that  we  like  them 
may  be  "firebrands"  bringing  heat  and  light  to  the  world.  Have  we  the 
power  of  the  Uving  God  in  our  hearts  and  lives?  /^difference  is  more 
destructive  than  differences. 

E.  F.  H. 
Education. 

The  evening  sitting  on  Third-day  and  the  morning  session  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  were  allotted  to  Education,  and  all  too  short  they  proved  for 
the  many  aspects  of  this  question  which  are  closely  related  to  our  Peace 
Testimony.  Education,  after  aO,  is  the  preparation  for  life,  and  as, our 
thought  is  of  presenting  a  Way  of  Life,  the  intimate  connection  is  evident 
and  vital.  Among  the  problems  involved  are  such  as  these:  the  spirit  of 
Home  and  School,  and  its  expression  in  organization  and  discipUne;  the 
right  attitude  of  age  and  experience  and  the  moral  conclusions  already 
reached  towards  the  impulses  and  aspirations  of  the  new  generation;  the 
teaching  of  History,  including  that  of  Israel;  the  inculcation  of  Quaker 
principles  and  the  instruction  in  Quaker  story;  the  mternational  value  of 
a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages;  the  existing  or  threatened  peril  of  mili- 


tary training  in  the  schools  of  the  nation .  Many  of  these  matters  received 
attention,  but  it  was  regrettable  that  time  did  not  permit  of  much  con- 
sideration of  the  subtle  and  pervasive  dangers  in  mis-directed  history  and 
Scripture  teaching,  nor  of  the  great  services  that  such  teaching  ought  to 
render. 

The  subject  was  introduced  by  Charles  E.  Stansfield  (London),  who 
pointed  out  that  we  all  recognized  how  gradual  would  be  the  coming  of 
the  Ivingdom  of  Heaven  and  how  great  therefore  the  duty  of  preparing 
the  young  to  take  their  part  in  the  work  before  us.  The  way  to  peace 
lay  through  human  character,  and  character,  it  would  be  admitted,  was 
largely  modified  by  training  and  by  social  heredity.  What  Germany  had 
used  to  raise  up  a  generation  ready  for  war,  we  could  turn  to  a  greater 
and  better  purpose.  Moreover,  our  whole  view  of  life  and  religion,  result- 
ing as  it  had  done  in  a  special  t3T)e  of  character,  gave  us  a  distinctive  ideal 
in  education,  which  it  was  incumbent  upon  us  to  express.  The  duty 
affected  us  in  home,  and  school  and  meeting.  The  Home  in  particular 
was  faced  with  human  instincts  in  all  their  untrained  potentiality.  There 
was,  for  instance,  the  fighting  instinct:  but  this  might  be  made  the  basis 
of  energy  and  force  of  character.  It  was  not  for  us  to  crush  such  tenden- 
cies, but  rather  to  harness  them  to  become  the  servants  of  a  higher  unity. 
Fear,  on  the  other  hand,  and  acquisitiveness  were  different:  fear  might 
have  had  a  survival  value  in  the  past,  but  these  feelings  and  capacities, 
were  now  the  sources  from  which  modern  war  sprang;  and  every  appeal 
to  them  helped  to  strengthen  their  hold  on  the  human  mind.  In  the 
nursery,  authority  was  needful  to  stand  on  the  side  of  the  best  self.  But 
external  authority  must  grow  less  and  less,  and  must  prepare  the  way  for 
the  child  to  follow  the  light  within.  The  influence  of  the  home  would 
depend  greatly  on  the  tone  of  the  conversation  in  the  family  circle,  how 
other  races  were  spoken  of,  and  other  classes;  and  whether  the  spirit  of 
worship  pervaded  all.  The  continuity  of  the  ideals  of  the  Society  had 
been  largely  dependent  on  the  Boarding  Schools;  and  it  had  to  be  admitted 
that  at  the  great  crisis  there  had  been  a  large  measure  of  failure.  Never- 
theless they  had  an  important  part  to  play  now.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered too  that  most  of  the  children  of  the  Society  were  in  our  State  schools, 
and  we  could  not  afford  to  neglect  their  religious  traming. 

Applying  our  ideals  to  the  subject  of  disciphne,  we  must  clearly  rely 
more  and  more  on  persuasion  and  consent.  There  would  still  be  punish- 
ment in  some  form,  but  this  should  only  be  if  it  was  given  in  the  right 
spirit,  and  was,  broadly  speaking,  felt  to  be  so  by  the  recipient.  Children 
must  be  treated  as  individuals,  not  in  the  mass.  We  must  not  appeal  to 
selfish  motives.  If  the  tasks  set  were  such  as  to  appeal  to  the  pupils, 
and  were  not  out  of  their  reach,  then  there  would  be  no  need  of  these  in- 
ferior motives.  We  must  use  and  develop  the  spirit  of  service.  The 
discipline  we  wanted  was  a  training  in  the  art  of  hving  in  a  free  self-govern- 
ing society.  We  wanted  more  experiment  in  this  direction.  There  were 
limits  to  its  possibilities,  but  we  ought  to  go  as  far  as  we  could;  the  pupils 
would  themselves  learn  by  mistakes.  This  apphed  also  to  the  choice  of 
subjects  in  the  class-room.  Our  American  Friends  could  help  us  here  in 
their  experience  of  options.  How  far  could  we  go  towards  a  free  choice 
of  studies? 

Turning  next  to  History  teaching,  the  speaker  urged  the  right  appor- 
tionment of  time  to  mihtary  and  social  history,  the  demonstration  of  the 
results  of  war,  and  the  inclusion  of  recent  history  in  the  curriculum. 
The  history  of  civilization  must  be  presented  as  one,  to  which  all  nations 
had  contributed.  Marvin's  "Living  Past"  and  H.  G.  Wells's  "World 
History  "  would  be  helpful.  The  recent  work  of  Friends  on  the  Contment 
might  well  be  a  stimulus  to  the  study  of  modern  languages'.  The  teaching 
of  these  should  be  developed;  possibly  a  school  might  be  founded  abroad, 
or  teachers  brought  over  here.  Language  and  history  should  help  to 
correct  our  insularity. 

The  spirit  of  our  teaching,  however,  was  more  than  the  content.  "The 
war  was  due  to  catch  phrases:  we  must  have  the  critical  attitude  of  mind, 
the  weighing  of  evidence,  the  love  of  truth,  the  knowledge  of  friendly 
discussion  as  a  settler  of  differences;  the  minds  of  our  pupils  must  be 
satisfied — and  not  too  readily  satisfied — before  the  acceptance  of  con- 
clusions. We  must  reverence  the  sanctity  of  personahty;  but  if  we  were 
ourselves  seekers  of  truth,  we  should  not  have  to  sink  our  own  personali- 
ties. Old  Testament  theology  and  ethics  had  influenjced  Christian  teach- 
ing disastrously.'  Yet  there  was  value  here  if  the  progress  of  revelation 
was  made  clear.  There  was  indeed  a  great  field  for  the  education  of  the 
literary  and  historic  sense,  and  the  estimation  of  evidence:  the  source 
book  was  always  at  hand.  Our  loyalty  was  not  to  a  book,  but  to  a  living 
person.  Christ  must  Ije  the  balance  wheel  of  our  thinking.  Revelation 
did  not  end  with  the  New  Testament;  we  must  trace  it  onward  and  give 
Quakerism  its  right  place.  For  older  pupils,  the  more  abstract  approach 
to  Christian  ethics  on  study  circle  fines  would  be  in  place.  Then  there 
was  Post-School  teaching :  we  had  settlements,  and  study  circles  and  Wood- 
brooke, but  more  was  needed  for  a  new  organization  of  meeting  work 
and  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  this  work.  Was  there  a  place  for  a 
Quaker  Training  CoUege?  There  was  a  great  work  opening  out  in  Con- 
tinuation Schools  and  Adult  Education,  and  we  had  a  duty  to  the  world 
to  show  forth  our  ideal  of  Christian  character. 

Agnes  L.  Tierney  (Philadelphia)  followed,  and  deplored  the  absence  of 
George  A.  Walton,  the  head-master  of  the  George  School,  Philadelphia. 
We,  she  quoted,  were  the  posterity  about  whom  our  ancestors  worried, 
and  they  had  good  reason.  When  landing  in  England,  she  felt  at  home, 
she  told  us,  when  she  saw  the  famihar  notices  "safety  first":  and  that 
seemed  indeed  the  keynote  of  the  teaching  of  our  materiahstic  ancestors, 
to  whom  reUgion  was  an  aid  to  prosperity.  We  wanted  teachers  who 
would  raise  up  a  generation  which  would  put  our  ideal_ first:  if  they  had 
conviction  of  soul,  it  would  not  matter  much  what  was  in  the  text-books. 
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There  was  a  real  meeting  of  minds  in  English  education.  When  the  teach- 
ers of  the  United  States  taught  the  evils  of  alcohol  as  they  did  with  real 
conviction,  there  resulted  the  amendment  of  the  constitution.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  war  had  not  been  presented  to  America:  their  books  were  not 
about  war,  but  about  explorers  and  the  like.  The  consequence  was  that 
recruiting  was  very  slow;  an  effort  had  to  be  made  to  reverse  the  moral 
standard  derived  from  pre\'ious  training.  If  there  had  been  positive  in- 
sistence on  the  wickedness  of  war,  what  might  not  have  been  the  out- 
come? We  must  send  our  people  out  into  hfe  with  ideals  in  advance  of 
their  tune :  there  was  no  help  any  other  way.  ' '  Blessed  is  the  man  in  whose 
heart  there  is  an  altar  'To  the  Unknown  Truth.'"  In  dealing  with  the 
past  all  children  were  sure  they  would  have  been  friends  and  disciples  of 
the  martjTs^of  Socrates,  of  Jesus,  of  Luther,  of  WilHam  Lloyd  Garrison: 
in  future,  would  they  aU  be  on  the  side  of  the  C.  O.'s  and  the  defenders 
of  free  speech?  We  very  easily  sowed  the  seeds  of  brotherhoo.d  or  the 
reverse;  but  the  thought  of  the  reaUty  of  unseen  forces  came  naturally 
to  the  chUd,  and  the  shades  of  the  prison-house  ought  not  to  close  around 
him.    It  needed  great  faith  to  trust  to  this. 

George  Nutt  (Philadelphia)  dwelt  on  education  as  an  old  concern  of 
Friends.  Only  through  education  could  differences  come  to  be  settled 
peacefully.  In  the  individual,  we  must  respect  personality,  not  seek  to 
perpetuate  our  own  caprices,  but  dwell  on  eternal  principles.  Thus  each 
would  make  the  most  of  himself,  hving  his  own  life,  shaping  his  own  ideals 
— and  this  not  through  formulae,  but  by  being  led  to  a  knowledge  of  prin- 
ciples. We  wanted  engineers  who  could  design,  rather  than  operators 
who  can  merely  run  a  machine.  We  wanted  Friends'  schools,  so  as  to 
make  our  own  plans  with  freedom.  At  the  George  School,  they  had  Bible 
Studies  and  Quakerism,  and  during  the  war  had  added  Citizenship. 
Language  must  be  taught  from  a  social  point  of  view  and  not  merely  as  a 
technical  subject.  In  the  life  of  the  school  outside  the  class-room  there 
was  a  vast  influence, — each  learning  how  to  live  in  organized  society: 
each  therefore  should  participate  in  this.  Committees — scholars  and 
teachers — developed  leadership  and  co-operation.  Play  also  helped  the 
team  spirit.  With  woman  suffrage  must  come  a  spread  of  co-education. 
The  brotherhood  of  man  would  come  through  the  brotherhood  of  young 
people. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  sitting  was  only  enough  for  two  con- 
tributions, that  of  Thomas  A.  Jenkins  (Illinois),  who  regretted  the  absence 
of  University  teaching  from  the  reports,  and  questioned  whether  our 
Young  Friends  knew  how  to  study,  and  Olive  Warner,  who  dealt  with 
the  educational  needs  of  South  Africa. 

On  reassembling  on  Fourth-day  morning  we  listened  first  to  Bevan 
Lean.  Hetook  as  his  first  text  Stephen  Graham's  "Private  in  the  Guards," 
with  its  picture  of  men  in  whom  persobality  had  not  been  respected,  initi- 
ative had  been  broken  and  conscience  silenced.  It  was  for  us  to  provide 
schools  in  which  co-operation  was  natural  and  in  action;  in  which  each 
took  his  share,  and  the  spirit  of  co-operative  service  was  abroad.  In  a 
sense  there  was  always  co-operation,  but  it  might  be  like  that  of  the 
Guards:  we  must  reverence  personahty  and  make  the  school  the  home  of 
the  creative  spirit.  There  must  be  more  than  the  prefect  system:  there 
should  be  form  councils,  and  scholars'  councils.  He  knew  one  that  had 
worked  out  a  punishment  system.  Besides  Staff  meetings,  there  should 
be  meetings  for  Staff  and  Parents,  Staff  and  Committee,  and  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  pupUs  and  staff.  All  this  meant  interchange  of  thought  all 
round.    On  such  co-operation  depended  the  health  of  the  world. 

Anna  S.  Cox  (California)  pointed  to  three  needs  in  education:  more 
stimulation  of  imagination,  a  narrowing  and  deepening  of  the  curriculum, 
and  more  teachers.  Our  ideal  wanted  not  talking  about  but  working  out 
if  we  were  to  lead.  Routine  should  be  based  on  leisure,  just  as  worship 
was  based  on  silence, — and  so  to  a  more  comely  human  life.  We  had 
sought  a  guarded  education,  we  needed  a  liberal  one.  "  Fear  is  a  weak  and 
tottering  guardian  of  virtue."  "The  secret  of  true  influence  is  a  con- 
sistent life." 

John  Holdsworth  (New  Zealand)  appealed  not  only  for  their  own  school, 
to  which  he  and  his  wife  had  given  £5,000,  but  for  a  keen  interest  in  educa- 
tion. There  were  many  well  on  in  years  still  rolling  up  their  riches:  why 
not  have  the  joy  of  giving? 

Elwood  C.  Perisho  (Indiana)  dwelt  on  the  going  dry  of  America,  and 
the  vrinning  of  it  by  the  teaching  in  all  physiology  books  for  years  past. 
Edmund  Stanley  (Kansas)  followed  on  the  same  lines. 

MiLiTAEY  Training. 

The  Conference  then  turned  to  the  subject  of  mUitary  training  and  the 
encouragement  of  cadet  corps  in  the  schools  of  our  various  countries. 
Joseph  L.  Arnold  (London)  spoke  to  this,  dealing  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  war  time,  the  pressure  from  the  War  Office  now,  and  the  unfair 
pressure  imposed  upon  parents  and  boys — grants  for  advanced  work  and 
promotion  to  prefectship  being  refused  to  those  not  joining  the  corps.  All 
the  good  in  the  training  could  be  got  in  other  ways.  Stella  F.  Jenkins 
(Kansas)  told  a  similar  story,  and  Anna  (Lady)  Barlow  said  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  stand  of  our  C.  O.'s  who  went  to  prison  that  we  were  entitled 
to  ma,ke  a  stand  now.  Two  things  appealed  to  the  Germans  and  gave  us 
a  position  with  them,  one  the  help  we  were  bringing,  and  the  other  the 
fact  of  our  young  men  having  gone  to  prison. 

A  minute,  not  of  condemnation  only,  but  calling  to  positive  work  for 
physical  education,  was  laid  before  the  Meeting  and  adopted  later.  The 
discussion  continued  on  more  general  Mnes. 

Mary  O'Brien  Harris  (London)  wished  to  come  back  to  the  funda- 
inentals  and  consider  the  children's  point  of  view.  We  must  not  Prus- 
sianize them.  We  must  teach  neither  militarism  nor  pacifism;  our  own 
views  were  not  Gospel.  Let  us  examine  the  accepted  motives  for  appealing 


to  in  the  children:  were  they  fear  and  acquisitiveness,  through  punish- 
ment, rewards  and  competitions?  even  the  team  spirit  and  esprit  de  corps 
were  sometimes  little  better.  We  wanted  creative  work:  the  expression 
of  self,  and  work  for  the  sake  of  service.  There  should  be  large  self-de- 
termination in  the  sphere  of  studies. 

Joseph  E.  Southall  (London)  said  the  peace  movement  was  always 
behind  the  war  party :  let  us  try  and  get  there  first,  and  for  this  education 
was  the  means.  Did  we  teach  our  children  how  to  read  the  newspapers? 
.There  was  a  great  opening  in  the  picture-houses;  here  might  be  shown 
the  life  of  other  nations.  S.  H.  Fang  (China)  followed :  and  Carolena  Wood 
appealed  for  the  great  qualities  of  understanding.  A.  B.  Brown  emphasiz- 
ed the  importance  of  avoiding  propaganda,  which  was  not  education: 
and  Richard  B.  Graham  supported  him,  urging  also  the  importance  of 
developing  the  type  of  mind  which  loves  the  truth  and  beauty  of  a  thing 
for  and  in  itself,  as  against  the  utilitarianism  of  the  day. 

The  minute  on  military  training,  and  a  general  minute  embodying  the 
thought  expressed  during  the  discussion  were  adopted. 

The  LEAGira  of  Nations  and  the  Condition  of  Europe. 

At  the  begiiming  of  the  session  on  Fifth-day  morning  two  documents 
were  read  that  had  been  prepared  by  the  Business  Committee,  the  first 
a  statement  to  be  sent  to  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  expressing  the  Society's  view  of  what  a  League  of  Nations  should 
be,  the  second  a  Memorial  to  a  number  of  Governments  on  the  Condition 
of  Europe,  proposing  drastic  remedies  for  the  present  career  of  famine 
and  strife. 

A  long  debate  ensued,  the  Conference  being  unable  to  decide  whether 
this  latter  address  should  also  be  sent  to  the  recently  formed  Covmcil  of 
Action  of  the  British  Labor  Party,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  should  be 'ac- 
companied by  a  covering  letter.  Some  Friends  expressed  the  view  that 
the  Council  of  Action  was  a  revolutionary  body  with  which  we  could 
have  no  deahngs,  others  that  we  might  be  committing  our  American 
Friends  to  an  action  that  primarily  concerned  Enghsh  Friends  alone^and 
that  the  matter  should  be  left  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings.  Finally,  the 
documents  Were  referred  back  to  the  Business  Committee  with  the  request 
that  they  should  draft  a  covering  letter  to  the  Council  of  Action  express- 
ing the  sympathy  of  Friends  in  their  desire  to  prevent  war,  but  making 
clear  our  conviction  that  only  by  peaceful  methods  could  war  be  rightly 
prevented  and  eliminated. 

Ireland. 

The  Conference  next  considered  the  present  conditions  in  Ireland. 
Gertrude  Pirn  (Dubhn)  read  a  letter  from  an  Irishwoman  of  the  South- 
west, appealing  for  a  word  from  the  Society  of  Friends  that  might  allay 
the  present  bitterness  and  strife,  and  contribute  towards  the  healing  of 
Ireland.  PhiUp  Roberts  (Dublin)  endorsed  this  appeal.  The  Clerk  having 
suggested  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  first  to  the  Business  Commit- 
tee. 

James  G.  Douglas  (Dublin)  urged  that  the  Business  Committee  could 
not  draft  any  statement  until  there  had  been  a  somewhat  fuller  expression 
of  the  desire  of  the  Conference.  He  said  this  was  a  question  of  international 
importance.  A  Swiss  international  journalist  had  recently  said  that 
the  economic  settlement  of  Europe  was  essential  for  Switzerland.  Such 
settlement  was  dependent  on  agreement  between  America  and  England, 
and  that  was  greatly  affected  by  the  position  of  Ireland.  If  any  Friend, 
he  said,  was  unconvinced  of  the  futility  of  force,  and  of  reprisals,  let  him 
come  over  to  Ireland.  So  far  his  people  had  not  learned  to  hate  individual 
Enghshmen;  but  he  was  not  sure  that  that  time  might  not  come  unless 
there  were  a  speedy  improvement.  There  were  two  important  factors  at 
the  moment.  The  first  was  the  action  of  the  de  facto  Republican  Govern- 
ment in  its  appointment  of  poUce  and  estabUshment  of  Sinn  Fein  courts 
of  justice.  The  other  was  the  declaration  of  Southern  Unionists  that  they 
would  rather  trust  the  Irish  people  than  undergo  a  reconquest  of  Ireland. 
"The  English  Government  had  got  to  learn  to  trust  Ireland;  we  had  all, 
including  Ulster,  got  to  learn  to  trust.  Could  we  not  say  this  in  a  mes- 
sage, avoiding  poEtios?  He  beheved  in  an  appeal  to  the  heart  of  man. 
Knowing  hundreds  of  Sinn  Feiners,  he  found  that  appeal  went  home  to 
them.  At  moments  when  dangerous  situations  had  arisen  in  Dublin 
lately  those  who  wished  to  avoid  bloodshed  had  been  enabled  to  restrain 
their  fellows  by  prayer.  They  had  been  faithful  to  the  conviction  that 
God  was  over  all.  We  must  insist  that  God  is  greater  than  any  party  or 
nation  or  Government.  "Trust  the  heart  of  the  people:  that  way  lies 
peace." 

Charles  E.  Jacob  and  W.  Alfred  Halliday  (both  of  Dublin)  and  others, 
supported  what  James  Douglas  had  said. 

The  matter  was  then  referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 

Anglo-American  Relations. 

In  the  time  that  remained,  WiUiam  C.  AUen  (California)  spoke  briefly 
to  the  present  condition  of  Anglo-American  relations.  He  spoke  as  one 
who  had  visited  England  fourteen  times  and  who  also  knew  something 
of  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  At  the  present  time  very  bitter 
things  were  being  said  on  both  sides.  He  advised  Friends  to  support  the 
liberal,  peace-loving  elements  in  both  countries,  sections  which  at  present 
seemed  in  danger  of  being  crushed  out  between  the  two  extremes.  Let  us 
endeavor  to  get  a  more  friendly  tone  into  the  newspapers,  and  let  us  never 
neglect  an  opportunity  of  spreading  conciliation.  If  we  wished  to  pro- 
mote a  peaceful  policy  we  must  have  a  peaceful  spirit  within  ourselves 
and  work  by  methods  of  quiet  persuasion. 
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Our  International  Service. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  on  Fifth-day  afternoon  Rufu^  M.  Jones 
referred  to  the  serious  Qlness  of  Dr.  Lewis  Lyndon  Hobbs,  for  many  years 
President  of  Guilford  College,  North  CaroJina.  He  had  been  taken  ill 
on  the  train  from  Liverpool,  and  had  undergone  one  operation;  but  an- 
other was  to  follow.  It  would,  he  said,  be  difPcult  to  find  in  America,  a 
Friend  who  had  done  more  for  education  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  than 
our  Friend.  Many  Friends  supported  the  sending  of  a  message  of  love 
and  sympathy,  which  the  Clerk  prepared,  and  Rufus  Jones  was  asked  to 
convey  it. 

Carl  Heath  (London)  then  introduced  the  subject  of  the  afternoon. 
He  had  always  felt  that  the  central  thought  in  Quakerism  of  the  indwell- 
ing Spirit  of  God  in  all  men  must  naturally  find  an  expression  in  service. 
The  activities  of  the  Society  flow  from  that  thought.  A  great  catastrophe 
brought  an  opportunity  and  a  revelation.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  we 
Friends  saw  that  we  were  to  stand  for  a  way  of  life  based  on  the  principle 
of  brotherly  love  as  we  had  learned  it  in  the  school  of  Christ;  and  we 
might  say  that  the  Society  did  in  measure  rise  to  the  call.  International 
service,  said  the  speaker,  was  not  synonymous  with  foreign  service.  If 
international  service  was  to  express  our  principles,  we  had  much  still  to 
do  at  home.  In  each  Yearly  Meeting  there  should  be  a  department  known 
as  Friends'  Mission  to  the  Quakers.  Then  we  might  look  forward  to  more 
permanent  work  in  Europe  and  in  the  mission  fields.  Our  relief  work  had 
been  mainly  a  ministry  of  reconciUation.  An  old  German  customs  ofBcial, 
seeing  the  Friends'  star  on  the  sleeve  of  a  Friend  said,  "You  may  go,  you 
are  God  Almighty's  people."  We  felt  that  that  was  what  the  Society 
might  be.  All  our  relief  work  raised  the  question  abroad,  why  do  the 
Quakers  do  these  things?  What  inward  impulse  has  driven  them  forth? 
Ours  was  not  a  creed  which  divides  but  a  way  of  life  which  unites.  Christ 
illustrated  the  saving  of  men  in  two  forms,  in  administering  reUef  of 
suffering  and  in  spiritual  dehverance:  "Go  and  repeat  to  John  what  you 
see  and  hear;  bhnd  receive  sight,  and  cripples  walk;  .  .  .  and  the 
poor  have  the  Good  News  proclaimed  to  them."  Our  permanent  inter- 
national work  was  the  carrying  of  the  good  news  showing  that  humanity 
may  become  one  in  the  path  of  service.  The  purpose  of  the  Quaker  em- 
bassy is  to  grip  hands  with  men  and  women  of  good-wOl  in  all  lands.  But 
before  we  could  give  that  message  of  reconciliation  to  the  world,  with  the 
power  of  God,  we  must  leave  the  things  wherein  we  differ  and  apply  our- 
selves with  all  our  power  in  the  service  of  man. 

Carolena  M.  Wood  (New  York)  suggested  that  "international"  was 
an  appalUng  word  in  view  of  the  smallness  of  our  numbers;  but  it  was 
truly  an  implication  of  our  fundamental  testimony.  Surely  we  were  at 
home  everywhere  because  we  were  in  our  Father's  house  and  among 
brethren.  A  Syrian  Friend  gave  the  tenderest  compliment  to  the  inter- 
national feeling  which  is  a  part  of  our  inheritance,  when  he  said:  "We  do 
not  feel  you  as  foreigners  when  you  come  among  us."  We  were  in  the 
succession  of  our  Early  Friends,  and  to-day  we  were  perhaps  specially 
facing  a  soul-starved  world.  Men  and  women  everywhere  had  given  their 
dearest,  their  wealth,  their  little  children,  and  their  question  was,  Why? 
There  seemed  to  them  to  be  no  answer — no  hope,  no  love,  no  trust.  We 
were  living  in  a  world  which  hardly  longed  because  it  so  despaired.  The 
peoples  of  England  and  America  had  turned  to  us  and  entrusted  gifts  to 
us  to  take  to  the  stricken  nations,  and  as  these  were  received  a  strength 
to  love  came  back.  It  had  been  her  joy  to  face  audiences  in  Germany  in 
recent  weeks  and  to  feel  herself  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  without  division,  geographical  or  other.  In  these 
packed  meetings,  she  had  longed  that  all  might  look  into  the  faces  and 
hearts  of  those  mothers  and  grandmothers.  Lord  Mayors,  members  of 
ParUament  and  of  Government  past  and  present — all  so  eager  to  know 
why  this  love,  why  this  service?  Quoting  some  of  the  many  words  of 
thanks  and  appreciation  that  are  uttered,  our  Friend  said  that  such  ex- 
pressions would  either  make  us  Pharisees  or  cure  us,  bringing  us  into  the 
place  of  humility.  This  service  needed  preparation;  but  for  those  who 
could  not  do  this,  might  they  bring  their  gift  to  the  altar,  which  would 
sanctify  the  gift.  All  who  had  had  the  joy  of  handing  out  condensed  milk 
to  hungry  bodies  and  souls  knew  that  the  service  might  become  a  sacra- 
ment in  the  way  in  which  it  was  received.  International  service  was  just 
a  service  of  hearts. 

A.  Ruth  Fry  outlined  the  work  in  Germany,  Austria,  Poland,  Russia 
and  Serbia.  With  regard  to  Poland  we  could  not  sympathize  with  the 
Polish  Government,  but  we  did  with  the  Polish  people.  Our  treatment 
in  Germany  called  us  to  hve  up  to  the  high  standard  expected.  She  urged 
Friends  to  concentrate  during  the  coming  Winter  on  a  great  effort  of 
relief,  which  would  be  most  urgently  needed. 

Wilbur  K.  Thomas  (Philadelphia)  thought  that  after  the  Conference 
we  must  formulate  some  means  of  continuing  this  association,  and  that 
this  international  service  provided  the  opportunity.  Not  since  President 
Grant  gave  American  Friends  the  duty  of  looking  after  the  Indians  in 
the  States  had -there  been  such  a  call  as  that  of  Herbert  Hoover  to  Friends 
to  undertake  relief  work  in  Germany.  The  way  of  service  is  through  a 
language  the  people  understand — just  now  that  language  was  food,  given 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Master.  We  were  paving  the  way  for  a  spiritual  mes- 
sage in  the  days  to  come.  Our  Friend  gave  a  number  of  examples  of  how 
the  spirit  of  service  elicited  from  others  the  willingness  to  give;  the  world 
would  give  us  the  money  if  we  could  demonstrate  that  we  could  use  it. 
There  was  a  great  opportunity  for  men  who  would  think  clearly  and  Would 
follow  the  Master  without  equivocation.  The  speaker  appealed  to  Friends 
to  "make  a  contribution  that  will  take  a  piece  of  j'our  heart." 

Reginald  Biswas  (India)  assured  Friends  of  the  admiration  in  his  coun- 
try for  the  work  being  clone  in  Europe. 


Inazo  Nitobe,  who  said  he  was  trying  to  think  of  himself  not  as  a  Jap- 
anese, but  as  a  Friend,  urged  the  cultivation  in  our  schools  of  the  inter- 
national mind.  " I  do  sincerely  desire,"  he  said,  "since  we  have  the  seed 
of  internationalism  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the  doctrine  of  Friends,  that 
we  may  make  the  Assembly  of  the  Nations  of  the  Earth  a  Day  of  Pente- 
cost." 

M.  C.  Albright  (London)  briefly  alluded  to  the  resources  which  we  could 
share  with  each  other,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  we  should  be  as  ready 
to  receive  from  our  Friends  from  the  East  as  they  were  to  receive  from  us. 

The  consideration  was  continued  in  the  evening  by  George  R.  Fox 
(London),  who  said  that  what  he  had  seen  in  Belgium  as  a  member  of  the 
F.  A.  U.  had  emphasized  his  sentiments  regarding  peace,  and  he  knew 
that  the  experiences  of  the  great  war  had  changed  the  view  of  some  army 
men.  He  hoped  the  fellowship  of  the  Conference  would  be  translated 
from  words  into  actions.  .    . 

Helen  Fox  (London)  quoted  the  opmion  of  one  of  our  Commissioners 
that  Friends  (after  a  year  in  Vienna)  "are  only  beginning  to  understand 
what  is  involved  in  s'tarting  Quaker  embassies;"  she  gave  illustrations 
showing  how,  in  the  words  of  a  German  proverb,  it  takes  time  to  live  into 
the  hfe  of  another  nation.  The  best  way  to  help  Austrians  and  Germans 
would  be  to  go  out  and  work  like  themselves.  Some  phases  of  work  in 
Vienna  were  encouraging,  especially  that  of  the  meeting  for  worship. 

Evelyn  Woodward  (London)  referred  to  her  work  as  a  teacher  of  Ger- 
man at  The  Mount  School,  York,  and  her  joy  when  participating  in  the 
work  of  the  Emergency  Committee  in  finding  some  of  her  old  pupils 
there,  thus  using  their  knowledge  of  German. 

Rudolf  Boeck  (Vienna)  read  a  paper  in  German  (of  which  a  summarized 
translation  was  given  by  Helen  Fox),  describing  the  misery  of  Vienna  and 
pleading  for  a  new  order  in  which  the  rule  should  be  each  for  all  and  all 
for  each.  H.  C.  Lo  (China)  described  the  missionary  work  of  Friends 
there  as  relief  work,  and  said  that  it  was  even  more  needed  in  his  province 
of  60,000,000  people  than  in  Vienna.  Henry  van  Etten  (France),  whose 
vigorous  address  in  French  was  translated  by  Thomas  Jenkins  (Chicago), 
said  that  the  result  of  the  war  on  the  French  people  had  been  to  make 
them  more  militarist,  and  peace  teaching  was  the  one  thing  needed. 
France  was  also  very  materiahstic,  but  there  was  an  open  door  for 
Friends'  teaching.  Antonius  J.  Manasseh  (Syria)  told  how  the  Society  of 
Friends  had  given  hun  broadness  of  mind,  and  how  because  of  this,  in 
Syria's  desperate  need,  Germans  and  Moslems  had  Supplied  him  with 
funds  for  the  relief  of  the  children.  We  wanted  minds  and  hearts  and 
purses  opened. 

A  Continuation  Committee. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  devoted  to  consideration  of  a  minute 
from  the  conference  of  members  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee, the  Emergency  and  War  Victuns'  Relief  Committee,  the  F.  F. 
M.  A.  and  the  Council  of  International  Service,  recommending  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Continuation  Committee.  The  main  duties  of  such  com- 
mittee it  was  proposed  should  be:  (1)  to  carry  out  any  particular  service 
laid  upon  it  by  the  Conference;  (2)  to  consider  the  means  of  continuing 
and  developing  the  contacts  of  Friends;  (3)  to- explore  the  possibilities 
of  the  formation  of  a  Permanent  Council,  through  the  Yearly  Meetings; 
(4)  to  provide  for  another  Conference  of  All  Friends;  (5)  to  inform  the 
Yearly  Meetings  and  Friends  generally  of  any  action  taken.  _ 

Henry  T.  Hodgkin  said  the  Business  Committee  believed  this  was  the 
minimum  of  what  was  desirable;  it  was  an  attempt  to  express  the  spirit 
of  unity.  The  proposal  appeared  to  be  generally  acceptable,  and  a  minute 
was  made  accepting  the  draft. 

The  Message  of  the  Conference. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  Conference,  the  morning  session  was  opened  by 
the  reading  of  a  telegram  of  greeting  from  Wilmington  Yearly  Meeting: 
"Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you  hke  men,  be  strong." 

A  short  tune  was  then  occupied  in  discussing  the  proposed  Message  to 
all  Friends.  It  was  read  by  T.  Edmund  Harvey  (London),  who  said  that 
the  Message  Committee  had  felt  that  there  was  a  great  opportunity  for 
the  Conference  to  send  forth  also  a  much  fuller  statement,  dealing  with 
Friends'  views  on  international  peace.  This  they  thought  might  take  the 
form  of  the  first  part  of  the  first  Report  of  American  Friends,  with  certain 
alterations,  to  appeal  to  fellow  Christians  and  leaders  in  Christian  thought. 
They  felt  how  imperfect  and  inadequate  was  the  Message  they  had  pre- 
pared, and  how  imperfect  and  inadequate  any  words  would  be.  The 
main  tiling  would  be  its  translation  into  terms  of  hfe. 

A  Friend  suggested  that  this  might  be  sent  to  all  Christians.  Anna 
B.  Thomas  (Baltunore)  said  that  God  did  not  choose  the  way  of  war, 
but  a  better  way,  and  that  we  should  give  that  as  our  reason  for  our 
Peace  testunony.  Joan  M.  Fry  (London)  hoped  we  should  thankfully 
accept  the  message.  H.  Olaf  Hodgkin  (Madagascar)  was  doubtful  if  it 
was  in  every  respect  suitable  for  Malagasy  Friends.  The  Committee 
was  asked  to  revise  the  Message. 

Percy  Bigland  (London)  spoke  of  his  concern  that  Friends  should  pray 
for  the  welfare  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Many  people  had  worked  for 
the  League  with  high  ideals  of  its  possibilities,  and  had  seen  those  ideals 
mutilated. 

The  Clerk  read  a  resolution  from  the  Esperanto  group — which  met  on 
the  evening  of  the  13th— recommending  Esperanto  and  expressing  pleasure 
that  members  of  the  Society  have  already  used  it. 

Propaganda. 
The  Conference  then  turned  to  the  consideration  of  Methods  of  Propa- 
ganda. 

Herbert  Corder  (London)  said  the  presence  of  many  younger 
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was  an  important  fact  in  considering  this  subject.  Any  permanent  re- 
vival of  Christianity  could  not  fail  to  recognize  some  features  of  our 
Quaker  teaching,  especially  the  peaceable  nature  of  Jesus,  and  that  all 
men  are  brethren.  It  was  our  mission  to  interpret  Christ's  spirit  to  the 
world.  Right  ministry  should  be  our  chief  means, — it  was  also  our  chief 
lack.  "One  loving  heart  sets  other  hearts  aflame."  We  needed  quickened 
personalities  in  whom  Christ  hves.  Our  first  appeal  must  be  to  our  own 
members,  our  next  to  our  fellow-Christians  and  our  third  to  those  outside 
the  Church.  In  all  our  Society  activities,  and  especially  in  our  educational 
efforts  the  peace  testimony  must  be  promoted,  spreading  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  and  presenting  it  as  always  held  by  Friends.  A  world-wide  oppor- 
tunity had  come  to  us.     Our  rehef  work  offered  scope  for  propaganda. 

Elbert  Russell  (Philadelphia)  said  that  propagandists  of  new  ideals 
always  found  they  were  going  against  a  very  strong  tide,  like  the  men 
who  "turned  the  world  upside  down."  We  needed  a  strong  sense  of  duty, 
and  better  still,  an  appreciation  of  privilege  if  we  were  to  propagate  a 
peace  ideal  in  a  world  organized  on  a  foundation  of  rmhtarism.  The  spirit 
of  quietism  still  haunted  us.  Mme.  Guyon's  quietism  and  fear  of  "crea- 
turely  activity"  had  been  transferred  to  the  very  activities  which  made 
Quakerism  in  its  early  days.  But  if  the  love  of  Christ  constrained  us,  we 
should  be  ready  for  service.  Our  message  was  a  trust  to  be  shared  with 
the  world.  If  we  could  not  spread  Christianity  without  including  therein 
our  conception  of  brotherhood,  then  all  our  means  of  propaganda  would 
include  that  which  takes  away  the  occasion  of  all  war.  Let  us  use  the 
machinery  we  have  already  built  up,  educational,  missionary,  etc.,  We 
should  not  take  advantage  of  youth  by  stamping  on  their  minds  our  par- 
ticular thought.  But  he  thought  we  had  been  unduly  afraid  of  coercing 
our  children's  minds.  It  was  our  duty  to  teach  them  the  things  we  most 
certainly  beheved,  but  in  such  a  waj'  that  they  might  feel  free  to  investi- 
gate those  behefs.  Propaganda  might  be  carried  on  (1)  by  personal 
testimony,  as  in  the  early  days  of  Quakerism.  In  thirty  years  one  de- 
nomination in  the  United  States  had  increased  from  representing  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  Church  population  to  one-fifth,  simply  as  the  result  of 
the  eagerness  of  all  its  members  to  talk  of  their  faith  to  their  neighbors. 
We  wanted  sample  Friends  and  more  messengers.  (2)  By  literature.  The 
Christian  Science  movement  in  the  States  had  increased  largely  through 
its  literature :  they  had  many  public  reading-rooms  always  open.  Happily 
we  were  getting  a  new  hterature  available.  (3)  By  a  revival  of  "threshing" 
meetings  like  those  of  the  "BuU  and  Mouth"  in  the  early  days.  There 
were  to-day  groups  of  people  ready  to  our  hand,  e.  g.,  people  awaiting  a 
vital  interpretation  of  Christianity,  who  entered  the  war  with  misgivings, 
were  disappointed,  and  were  waiting  for  the  manifestation  of  true  fellow- 
ship ;  men  who  were  emancipated  from  the  fetters  of  thought,  but  negative- 
ly, and  who  had  not  foimd  a  religion  giving  them  a  positive  attitude  to- 
wards life.  Let  us  not  be  too  much  discouraged  by  a  consciousness  of  our 
past  failures.  Had  Jesus  waited  until  His  disciples  were  perfect,  the 
world  would  never  have  heard  the  message. 

Henry  T.  Hodgkin  (London)  said  there  was  a  distinction  between 
propaganda  and  proseljiiizing.  In  our  propaganda  we  ought  (1)  to  take 
opportunities  for  work  alongside  others  who  may  not  wholly  share  our 
views;  e.  g.,  the  Fellowship  of  ReconcUiation,  the  Student  Christian  Move- 
ment, the  Socialist  party  and  Labor  and  even  the  Church  of  England; 
(2)  to  use  the  channels  already  existing,  i.  e.,  all  our  own  organizations 
transfused  with  the  spirit  of  that  Conference. 

Robert  E.  Pretlow  (Washington)  suggested  that  our  printed  propaganda 
would  be  more  effective,  if  very  short  and  definite  "post-cards"  were 
sent  out,  rather  than  long  essays.  We  ought  to  make  use  of  opportunities 
to  speak  to  Labor. 

Robert  Davis  (London)  said  we  ought  not  to  try  to  impose  our  ideas 
on  others.  We  needed  a  changed  sense  of  the  values  of  hfe,  and  to  leave 
behind  the  love  of  material  things.  Individually,  we  must  become  far 
better  equipped  than  we  were  at  present.  In  presenting  our  message  we 
ought  to  adopt  psychological  methods,  and  use  different  ways  of  appeal 
for  different  groups  of  people.  It  was  vital  that  our  lives  should  speak. 
There  should  be  more  co-operation  among  Friends  as  to  literature.  iThere 
should  be  interchange  of  visits  between  groups  of  Friends  and  of  Friends' 
children.    We  ought  to  move  forward  as  pubhshers  of  truth. 

F.  L.  Yang  (China)  was  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of  speaking  about 
China,  where  everything  was  showing  signs  of  awakening,  especially  re- 
ligion. The  three  great  religions  of  China  had  become  much  more  active, 
and  were  developing  schools  and  literature.  The  future  effects  were  in- 
calculable. Christianity  had  done  a  great  work  in  China,  but  it  was  a 
very  critical  time.  The  best  way  to  spread  Quakerism  was  to  train  Chinese 
leaders. 

Alice  H.  Mendenhall  (Iowa)  said  America  was  headed  for  peace,  and 
did  not  want  now  a  mOitary  President. 

The  Clerk  read  a  minute  on  the  subject  and  then  a  message  proposed 
to  be  sent  to  the  Young  Friends,  about  to  meet  at  Jordans,  expressing  an 
assurance  of  loving  interest,  with  an  exhortation  to  "reach  forth  to  those 
things  that  are  before." 

E.  N.  C. 
The  Cottncil  op  Action. 

On  Sixth-day  afternoon,  after  the  appointment  of  the  Conference 
Continuation  Committee,  the  Business  Committee  presented  for  further 
consideration  the  Message  to  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  Memorial  to  the  Governments  on  the  present  condition 
of  Europe  and  a  draft  letter  to  the  Council  of  Action  to  go  with  this 
Memorial. 

Albert  I.  CottereU  (London)  said  that  the  group  of  American  and  British 
Friend  Socialists  who  had  met  twice  during  our  sessions  had  drafted  an 
alternative  letter  to  the  Council  of  Action,  which  they  wanted  the  Con- 


ference to  send,  unaccompanied  by  the  other  documents.  He  reminded 
the  Conference  that  the  present  moment  provided  the  Society  of  Friends 
with  an  unexampled  opportunity,  that  might  never  return,  of  influencing 
the  Labor  movement:  aheady  this  new  Labor  organization  was  becoming 
international,  and  it  was  therefore  quite  seemly  that  an  international  ' 
Conference  of  Friends  should  address  it.  He  told  of  the  useful  work  that 
had  been  done  in  consequence  of  the  concern  of  one  Friends'  meeting  last 
Autumn,  at  the  time  of  the  great  railway  strike  in  England,  when  there 
was  grave  danger  of  armed  confUct,  in  bridging  the  gulf  between  the 
railwaymen  and  the  Government.     Let  us  follow  that  example. 

Several  Friends,  including  American  representatives,  spoke  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  some  such  address  as  suggested.  They  pointed 
out  that  the  Conference  was  not  a  Conference  of  EngUsh  and  Americans, 
but  of  Friends;  as  Friends  we  could  all  unite  to  express  the  faith  of  our 
Society  in  a  message  that  would  show  understanding  of  the  better  aspira- 
tions of  the  Labor  movement.  The  letter  brought  in  by  the  Business 
Committee  was  felt  to  be  cold  and  almost  dictatorial  in  tone.  We  must 
have  a  message  that  would  really  appeal  to  the  heart  of  those  to  whom 
we  were  writing. 

The  Clerk  read  the  message  prepared  by  the  Sociahst  group,  and  a 
period  of  silence  foUowed. 

Several  Friends  expressed  strong  approval  of  this  message,  and  preferred 
it  to  the  other,  but  felt  that  in  one  or  two  passages  it  needed  important 
modification.  One  or  two  other  possible  courses,  such  as  an  address  to 
Labor  generaDy,  or  a  personal  deputation,  were  proposed,  and  finally  the 
matter  was  again  referred  back  to  the  Business  Committee. 

The  address  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Memorial  to  the  Govern- 
ments on  the  State  of  Europe  were  then  accepted. 

OuB  Peace  Testimont. 
The  Clerk  called  on  Rufus  Jones,  who  said  that  the  Message  Committee 
proposed  to  issue  a  somewhat  revised  form  of  the  first  part  of  the  Ajneri- 
can  Commission  I.  Report  as  an  official  statement  of  our  conception  of 
the  fundamental  basis  of  our  Peace  testimony.  They  felt,  however,  that 
a  few  introductory  paragraphs  were  needed:  these  had  been  prepared  and 
he  proceeded  to  read  them.    The  Conference  expressed  its  approval. 


Expressions  of  Thanks. 

Rufus  Jones  then  expressed  the  thanks  of  American  Friends  for  the 
kindness  and  hospitaUty  they  had  found  in  England;  he  also  made  the 
wholly  unexpected  announcement  that  they  had  aheady  raised  some  £800 
towards  the  expense  of  buying  George  Fox's  Journal  for  the  Devonshire 
House  Library.  Further  expressions  of  thanks  were  made  by  other 
American  Friends,  and  by  representatives  from  Ireland,  Canada,  Austria, 
Syria  and  France.  Edward  Backhouse,  Joan  M.  Fry  and  the  Clerk  re- 
sponded. At  the  evening  session  the  Clerk  was  briefly  thanked  for  his 
services. 

Iheland  Again.     . 

When  the  Conference  re-assembled  at  6  p.  m.,  the  Assistant  Clerk  read 
the  messag;e  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  prepared  by  the  Business  Committee. 

The  Clerk  expressed  the  hope  that  we  might  issue  a  message  unitedly 
and  from  our  hearts. 

Edwin  Squire  (Dubhn) ,  without  wishing  to  enter  on  a  political  discus- 
sion, asked  what  was  to  follow  if  the  mihtary  were  withdrawn  from  Ireland. 

Edith  Webb  (Dubhn)  said  that  the  message  was  so  expressed  that  it 
ought  to  touch  both  sides  in  Ireland;  she  believed  it  would  help  to  drive 
away  something  of  the  fear  and  mistrust  prevalent  there.  She  was  glad 
that  the  message  insisted  that  the  whole  world  needed  to  see  the  recon- 
cihation  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Philip  Roberts  (Dublin) 
expressed  his  thankfulness  for  such  a  definite  message,  which  would  appeal 
to  many. 

L.  Holhngsworth  Wood  (New  York)  beheved  the  message  would  be 
very  helpful  in  America. 

Wnham  R.  Wigham  (Dubhn)  gave  the  Conference  a  moving  account 
of  the  present  condition  of  Ireland. 

David  Alesbury  and  Denis  Goodbody  (both  of  Dubhn)  hoped  the 
reference  to  coercion  would  be  omitted.  Coercion  was  not  on  the  same 
plane  as  acts  of  violence.  William  M.  Glynn  (Dublin)  expressed  his 
feehng  of  hope:  the  position  is  not  desperate.  If  we  show  that  behef  in 
the  people  of  Ireland  that  we  have  declared  we  have  in  all  men,  great 
good  will  follow.  Leonard  Webb  (Dubhn)  supported  the  message.  Carl 
Heath  (London)  pointed  out  that  many  Enghsh  Friends  are  ashamed  of 
some  of  the  things  that  have  been  done  in  Ireland  in  the  name  of  England. 

Gertrude  Webb  (Dubhn)  called  upon  the  Conference  to  act  with  great 
faith,  behoving  that  good  might  foUow  the  united  adoption  of  such 
a  message. 

The  Message  was  then  adopted  by  the  Conference.  It  was  directed  that 
it  should  also  go  to  the  British  Government. 

CouNcii-  OP  Action:  Final. 

A  letter  to  the  Council  of  Action,  based  on  the  letter  proposed  by  the 
Socialist  group,  and  modified  by  the  Business  Committee,  was  then  re&d. 

James  Wood  (New  York),  who  had  previously  disapproved  the  issue 
of  such  a  message,  said  he  had  come  to  the  meeting  prepared  to  accept 
what  the  Business  Committee  might  present.  Now  he  could  go  further; 
he  could  give  it  his  cordial  support. 

Arthur  Dann  (London)  concurred.  Several  other  Friends  from  American 
and  British  Yearly  Meetings  expressed  their  approval  and  thankfulness 
for  the  message,  and  one  or  two  of  those  closely  associated  with  the  Labor 
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movement  expressed  their  thanlduhiess  for  a  message  that  would  enable 
them  to  place  the  views  of  Friends  plainly  before  their  fellow-Socialists 
or  Labor  men. 

The  message  having  been  adopted  by  the  Conference,  the  Clerk  said 
he  beheved  all  Friends  would  unite  with  him  in  saying,  "Thank  God." 

The  Clerk  then  read  the  Message  prepared  by  the  Message  Committee, 
to  Friends  and  FeUow-Seekers.  This  was  followed  by  a  meeting  for  wor- 
ship, and  the  reading  of  the  minutes  closing  the  Conference. 

H.  G.  A. 
■  I  ■ 

FROM  THE  CONFERENCE  OF  ALL  FRIENDS,  LONDON. 
EIGHTH  MONTH  12th-20th. 

Quakers  and  the  Irish  People. 

The  following  message  to  the  people  of  Ireland  has  been 
issued  by  the  All  Friends'  Conference,  attended  by  over  a 
thousand  Quaker  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  which 
has  been  meeting  in  London  during  the  past  ten  days.  It  is 
being  translated  into  the  Irish  language. 

This  international  conference  of  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world  has  been  deeply 
moved  by  the  present  tragic  situation  in  Ireland.  Our  hearts 
go  out  in  prayer  and  sympathy  for  the  Irish  people  both  North 
and  South  in  this  time  of  trial. 

Without  entering  into  the  political  issues  involved  we  desire 
to  express  our  conviction  that  the  withdrawal  of  all  coercion 
and  violence  against  Ireland  or  against  any  part  of  Ireland  and 
the  cessation  of  acts  of  violence  by  all  sections  of  the  Irish 
people  are  essential  if  a  lasting  reconciliation  within  Ireland 
and  between  the  peoples  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  to  be 
secured.  We  believe  such  a  reconciliation  to  be  an  urgent  need 
not  only  for  the  peoples  of  these  two  countries,  but  for  the 
world  as  a  whole. 

The  power  of  God  is  greater  than  the  forces  of  evil,  and  we 
feel  that  in  this  tragic  hour  so  full  of  misery  and  despair  the 
world  over,  there  is  a  call  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  the 
exercise  of  trust  in  God  and  in  that  something  of  God  which 
is  in  all  men  to  triumph  over  hatred  and  injustice. 

John  H.  Barlow. 

Quakers  and  the  Council  of  Action. 

The  following  message  has  been  addressed  to  the  Council 
of  Action  of  the  British  Labor  JVIovement  by  the  All  Friends' 
Conference  attended  by  over  one  thousand  Quaker  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  has  been  meeting  in  London 
during  the  past  ten  days. 
Dear  Friends  — 

A  representative  Conference  of  about  a  thousand  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  sometimes  called  Quakers,  from  many 
countries  of  the  world,  has  been  meeting  at  Devonshire  House, 
London. 

It  has  been  considering  Christ's  teaching  in  its  relation  to 
War,  whether  between  nations  or  between  classes  within  a 
nation,  and  also  to  our  industrial  system,  which  is  at  present 
based  largely  upon  personal  gain  rather  than  upon  service  to 
the  community. 

We  believe  in  the  value  of  spiritual  forces  in  human  affairs, 
and  are  convinced  that  good-will,  fellowship  and  mutual  trust 
are  the  effective  means  to  progress,  and  that  to  this  end  armed 
force  is  futile. 

We  are  thankful  for  the  impulse  towards  peace  in  the  Labor 
Movement  throughout  the  country.  How  far  the  methods 
contemplated  by  your  Council  are  such  as  we  could  endorse, 
we  do  not  presume  to  judge,  but  we  have  observed  your  efforts 
towards  peace  with  Russia  with  grateful  sympathy. 

We  wish  to  support  you  in  your  endeavors  to  give  expression 
to  the  true  brotherhood  of  all  men,  by  such  means  as  are  in 
accord  with  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ. 

On  behalf  of  the  Conference, 

John  H.  Barlow. 

The  State  of  Europe. 
Suggested  Memorial  for  adoption  by  the  Conference  in  re- 
sponse to  minutes  from  the  London  Meeting  for  Sufferings  and 
the  Vienna  Relief  Committee. 


Suggested  that  it  be  sent  or  presented  to  the  Governments 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  also  to  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Recommended  that  the  Continuation 
Committee  be  empowered  to  arrange  for  the  personal  presenta- 
tion of  the  Memorial  to  each  of  the  Governments  concerned  if 
this  course  appears  possible  and  advisable. 

Draft  of  Proposed  Memorial. 

This  Conference  of  more  than  one  thousand  members  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  from  all  over  the  world  is  deeply 
impressed  by  the  unsettled  state  of  Europe  as  the  outcome  of 
the  war,  and  by  the  imminent  danger  of  general  chaos  and 
ruin.  It  believes  that  among  the  essential  conditions  of  a  real 
settlement  are: — 

(i)  The  immediate  cessation  of  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Poland,  the  abandonment  of  all  support,  whether  direct 
or  indirect,  for  attacks  on  the  Government  of  Russia,  and  the 
resumption  of  normal  relations  to  that  country. 

(2)  The  speedy  re-establishment  of  the  economic  life  of  the 
nations  of  Central  Europe,  through  an  International  Commis- 
sion on  which  all  the  States  concerned  should  be  represented, 
as  they  were  on  the  Danube  Commission.  The  experience  of 
our  Relief  workers  on  the  continent  of  Europe  convinces  us 
that  this  is  a  measure  of  extreme  urgency. 

(3)  The  remodelling  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  in- 
clusion therein  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  of  Germany, 
Austria  and  Russia,  and  any  other  nations,  large  or  small, 
that  wish  to  come  in.  The  enclosed  copy  of  a  Memorial  to  the 
Council  and  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  indicates  the 
lines  along  which  the  Conference  considers  it  necessary  to 
make  amendments. 

(4)  The  abolition  of  compulsory  military  training;  and 
gerneral  disarmament  among  all  the  nations  as  essential  for 
the  removal  of  fear,  the  re-establishment  of  peaceful  industry, 
and  the  reconstruction  of  the  life  of  the  world  on  the  Christian 
basis  of  co-operation  and  good-will. 

John  H.  Barlow. 

To  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

We,  the  members  of  the  first  World  Conference  of  the  Re- 
ligious Society  of  Friends  ever  held,  being  delegates  gathered 
from  Australia,  Austria,  Canada,  China,  Denmark,  France, 
Great  Britain,  India,  Ireland,  Jamaica,  Japan,  New  Zealand, 
Norway,  South  Africa,  Syria  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
venture  to  address  you  thus  early  in  your  deliberations  with  the 
prayer  that  you  may  be  guided  by  the  Divine  Spirit. 

We  recognize  with  thankfulness  that  in  the  hearts  of  many 
men  and  women  in  many  nations  a  great  hope  has  arisen  that 
war  may  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  that  they  have  looked  to 
the  formation  of  a  League  of  Nations  as  an  organ  for  the  reali- 
zation of  this  hope.  What  we  and  many  others  have  longed 
for,  has  been  a  League,  representing  the  peoples  in  all  countries, 
whose  aim  should  be  complete  disarmament,  the  development 
of  the  community  spirit  among  the  nations,  the  common  quest 
after  righteousness,  and  the  good  of  all  men  in  their  daily  life 
and  work.  Such  a  League,  resting  not  upon  the  sanction  of 
armed  force  or  economic  blockade,  but  upon  that  of  enlightened 
public  opinion,  and  the  united  spiritual  forces  of  mankind, 
would  mark  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  men.  For  such  an  ideal 
many  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  life  itself. 

A  body  such  as  ours,  which  has  striven  for  universal  peace 
since  the  birth  of  the  Society  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  moved  by  the  attempt  to 
embody  these  ideals  in  a  political  instrument.  Nevertheless 
we  are  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  conditions  prevailing  when 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  drawn  up  at  Paris 
were  unfavorable  in  the  extreme  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  hopes. 
The  passions  of  war  still  ran  high,  the  victors  alone  were  con- 
cerned in  the  task,  the  Covenant  was  embodied  in  a  Treaty 
many  of  whose  clauses  fill  us  with  apprehension  and  deep  sor- 
row. Under  these  circumstances,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  falls  far  short  of  what  many  had  hoped. 
We  may  go  further  and  say  that  while  there  are  undoubted 
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possibilities  in  the  fact  that  so  many  nations  have  entered  the 
League,  there  is  also  a  grave  danger  of  its  becoming,  if  un- 
amended, a  menace  to  the  freedom  of  the  world  and  even  to 
the  establishment  of  lasting  peace. 

If,  through  your  efforts,  this  instrument  can  be  made  the 
thing  it  ought  to  be,  if  it  can  be  used  for  bringing  about  peace 
by  consent  and  righteousness  without  oppression,  you  will  in- 
deed have  served  mankind  nobl>'  in  this  critical  hour.  Herein 
lies  before  you  an  opportunity  of  surpassing  grandeur.  May 
you  be  given  strength  and  wisdom  so  to  do  and  may  all  lesser 
aims  be  forgotten  in  this  great  purpose  of  constructive  good- 
will. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  certain  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  League  must  be  effected  if  it  is  to  be  capable 
of  development  towards  the  end  we  have  stated.  Amongst 
these  are  the  following: — 

(i)  All  nations  should  be  given  at  once  the  opportunity 
to  enter  the  League  as  full  members. 

(2)  The  constitution  should  be  more  fully  representative 
of  the  peoples  themselves  and  the  possibility  of  the  dictatorship 
of  a  small  group  of  nations  should  be  removed. 

(3)  The  threat  of  armed  force  or  economic  blockade  should 
be  eliminated.     The  peace  we  seek  cannot  rest  on  fear. 

(4)  It  should  be  possible  to  reach  decisions  and  to  make 
amendments  of  any  kind  without  waiting  for  absolute  unani- 
mity. 

While  to  yourselves  and  to  us  it  must  be  apparent  that  many 
other  amendments  are  needed  in  order  to  perfect  this  instru- 
ment, we  hope  that  such  amendments  as  indicated  might  be 
made  effective  at  an  early  date.  Should  this  be  accomplished 
we  should  indeed  rejoice  that  the  League  had  been  formed  and 
should  have  reason  to  expect  that  it  would  be  a  potent  means 
towards  establishing  on  earth  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

John  H.  Barlow. 
To  Friends  and  Fellow-seekers: — 

The  world  to-day  is  in  sore  need.  Does  it  not  rest  in  part 
with  us  whether  its  pains  are  to  be  the  agonizing  of  a  dying 
civilization  or  the  birth  pangs  of  a  new  and  fairer  life,  in  which 
Justice  shall  dwell?  Have  not  we  who  call  ourselves  Chris- 
tians been  more  than  others  responsible  for  the  ruin  and  wreck- 
age of  human  life  which  are  left  by  war,  for  the  oppression  of 
the  weaker  races  by  the  strong,  for  the  evils  within  our  social 
and  industrial  order  which  are  still  dwarfing  and  marring  the 
lives  of  men? 

Yet  we  had  before  us  a  vision,  within  us  a  voice,  which,  had 
we  but  heeded,  would  have  led  us  from  selfishness  and  com- 
placency into  a  life  of  brotherly  service  in  which  the  roots  of 
the  war  spirit  would  have  dried  up.  We  have  failed  to  follow 
this  way  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  refused  the  sword  and  chose  the 
Cross.  We  took  what  seemed  a  surer  way.  Because  of  our 
faUure  He  is  misunderstood,  and  to  some  the  very  thought  of 
God  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  the  world.  Yet  there  calls  still 
a  voice  within  us,  and  more  than  ever  now  we  have  need,  and 
the  world  has  need,  of  the  vision,  the  saving  presence  of  Jesus 
Christ,  revealing  to  us  the  meaning  of  personal  life,  helping 
us  to  understand  the  reality  of  God,  unfolding  to  us  God's  true 
character.  For,  here  behind  our  lives,  with  all  their  failure, 
reaching  out  after  us,  beckoning  us  to  Him  that  He  may  trans- 
form us,  and  the  world  by  His  presence,  is  He,  our  Father,  the 
central  reality.  It  is  because  of  this  that  every  human  life  is 
sacred.  Our  world  order,  and  men  however  hopeless,  may  even 
yet  be  refashioned  and  reborn,  by  the  power  of  this  Divine  life, 
which  was  given  to  the  world  in  its  fullness  in  the  person  of 
Jesus. 

In  the  light  of  Christ's  way  of  life  and  his  standard  of  values 
let  us  examine  the  failure  of  our  own  lives  and  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

As  nations  and  as  individuals  we  have  been  thinking  too 
much  of  possessions  and  power,  too  little  of  service  and  mutual 
helpfulness.  The  one  thing  that  matters  in  all  our  social  struc- 
ture is  human  personality,  yet  often  we  lose  this  essential  fact 
in  abstractions.  We  speak  of  a  nation  as  "  the  enemy,"  we  talk 
of  a  group  as  "  labor"  or  " capital"  and  we  forget  the  men  and 


women  who  make  up  the  group  and  who  are  the  only  realities 
there,  each  of  them  different,  yet  each  bearing  the  impress  of 
the  Divine  and  capable  of  a  new  birth  into  a  new  social  order. 

This  new  order,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  is  being  built  up 
silently  here  and  now.  Its  laws  are  revealed  at  work  in  many  a 
simple  life,  in  the  trust  and  the  joy  of  a  little  child,  in  the  pure 
love  of  a  mother  for  her  babe,  in  the  faith  that  binds  friend  to 
friend,  in  every  act  of  honest,  unselfish  service. 

Progress  is  not  inevitable.  1 1  depends  upon  men  ^nd  women ; 
upon  what  kind  of  men  and  women  we  are.  No  social  recon- 
struction which  is  merely  material  can  achieve  what  is  needed; 
indeed  without  a  corresponding  spiritual  change  it  must 
miserably  fail.  Through  any  difficulties,  however  great, .let 
us  be  ready  to  go  forward  with  quiet  faith  and  courage.  And 
even  if  the  outcome  of  the  great  unrest  which  is  around  us 
should  not  be  the  new  world  of  our  hopes,  but  rather  that  our 
present  civilization  itself  should  crumble  and  vanish  in  dark- 
ness and  ruin,  we  must  hold  fast  faithfully  to  the  one  way  of 
life  which  can  lead  us  as  individuals  and  as  a  race  into  the  world 
for  which  we  long.  This  is  Christ's  way,  the  method  of  fellow- 
ship and  service,  which  finds  in  personal  contacts  the  true  key 
to  tfie  door  of  happiness,  which  sees  in  every  man  a  being  of 
infinite  value,  who  may  become  a  creative  point  in  the  new 
order,  that  order  which  even  now  is  growing  up  amid  the  con- 
fusion of  our  stricken  world. 

Behind  our  restlessness  God  is  here.  He  is  still  working  in 
the  world  amid  the  lives  of  men.  Let  us  open  our  minds  to  His 
searching  truth.  Can  we  not  seek  the  way  of  Jesus,  testing, 
step  by  step,  all  life's  relationships  by  His  spirit?  It  will  mean 
sacrifice  if  we  are  honest.  It  will  mean  drastic  changes  in  in- 
dustry, in  business,  and  in  domestic  life.  This  is  a  task  which 
touches  us  all.  Is  our  life  so  simple  as  to  make  possible  fellow- 
ship with  all  our  neighbors?  Are  we  ready  to  work  with  others 
even  at  sacrifice  to  ourselves?  Have  we  regard  to  the  worth 
of  the  man  out  of  sight?  Do  we  hate  covetousness?  Are  we 
living  in  the  spirit  which  makes  all  war  impossible? 

The  roots  of  war  can  be  taken  away  from  all  our  lives,  as 
they  were  long  ago  in  Francis  of  Assisi  and  John  Woolman. 
Day  by  day  let  us  seek  out  and  remove  every  seed  of  hatred 
and  of  greed,  of  resentment  and  of  grudging  in  our  ownselves 
and  in  the  social  structure  about  us.  Christ's  way  of  freedom 
replaces  slavish  obedience  by  fellowship.  Instead  of  an  ex- 
ternal compulsion.  He  gives  an  inward  authority.  Instead  of 
self-seeking  we  must  put  sacrifice,  instead  of  domination,  co- 
operation. Fear  and  suspicion  must  give  place  to  trust  and 
the  spirit  of  understanding.  Thus  shall  we  more  and  more  be- 
come friends  to  all  men  and  our  lives  will  be  filled  with  the 
joy  which  true  friendship  never  fails  to  bring.  Surely  this  is 
the  way  in  which  Christ  calls  us  to  overcome  the  barriers  of 
race  and  class  and  thus  to  make  of  all  humanity  a  society  of 
friends. 

These  papers-  as  above  are  issued  by  the  Central  Literature 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  142  Bishopsgate,  London. 
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Clothing  Shipment  Report. 

A  summary  of  the  clothing  and  other  articles  shipped  from 
the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  store-room, Fifteenth 
and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
relief  activities,  has  been  made  up  by  Mary  H.  Whitson,  and 
is  complete  until  Eighth  Month  24,  1920. 

For  the  French  work  there  were  sent  from  Twelfth  Month, 
19 1 7,  to  Fourth  Month,  1919,  570  boxes,  containing  142,720 
garments.    Besides  the  garments  there  were  shipped  dried  and 
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canned  fruits,  blankets,  beans,  7440  yards  of  cloth  and  2  boxes 
of  toys  from  children  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia. 

ThrQUgh  the  London  office  we  sent  to  France  from  Eleventh 
Month,  19 1 7,  to  Ninth  Month,  191 8,  130  boxes,  containing 
42,097  garments  and  2053  yards  of  cloth. 

To  Germany  during  the  past  year  there  have  been  shipped 
270  boxes,  containing  27,914  garments,  besides  253  blankets, 
10,000  cases  of  soap,  bolts  of  cloth,  34  boxes  forwarded  un- 
opened, and  a  number  of  boxes  of  contributed  foodstuffs. 

To  Austria,  215  boxes,  containing  38,277  garments,  83 
blankets,  food,  soap,  cloth  in  the  bolt  and  a  number  of  unopen- 
ed boxes. 

To  Poland,  48  boxes  containing  11,364  garments,  also  20 
blankets,  40  pieces  of  material  and  soap. 

To  Serbia,  124  boxes  containing  16,332  garments,  also 
medicine,  carpenters'  tools,  cots  and  milk  pails. 

To  Syria,  for  Daniel  Oliver,  24  boxes,  containing  4513 
garments. 

To  Jerusalem  for  Rosa  E.  Lee,  Ram  Allah,  2  boxes,  contain- 
ing 156  garments,  also  10  cots  and  5  bolts  of  material. 


The  Child-feeding  Cook-book. 

An  interesting  development  of  the  child-feeding  work  in 
Germany  has  been  the  compilation  of  a  cook-book  prepared 
especially  for  the  directors  of  the  hundreds  of  kitchens  engaged 
in  the  preparing  of  the  food  especially  for  the  child-feeding 
work  of  the  Quakers.  The  materials  that  are  used  are:  peas, 
beans,  lard,  flour,  condensed  milk,  cocoa  and  rice.  Out  of  this 
it  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  six  meals  each  week  with  suf- 
ficient variation  to  prevent  monotony  and  at  the  same  time 
insure  a  maximum  of  nourishment  with  the  least  waste. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  menus  are  figured  out  to 
contain  a  certain  number  of  grams  and  a  stated  number  of 
calories  for  each  portion.  The  complexity  of  this  problem  may 
be  realized  when  meals  for  20,000  children  are  prepared  in  one 
central  kitchen. 

The  total  number  of  calories  must  average  3800  per  child. 
The  utmost  cleanliness  must  be  observed  in  all  things.^  The 
cans  containing  condensed  milk  must  be  thoroughly  rinsed  in 
hot  water,  counted  and  saved.  The  recipes  given  go  into  the 
utmost  detail  of  how  to  make  and  cook  and  serve  both  the 
ingredients  and  the  finished  food. 


Ruth  Clark,  Georgetown,  111.,  who  has  just  returned  from 
Germany,  gives  some  interesting  side-lights  on  living  con- 
ditions in  Germany  at  the  present  time: 

"  Conditions  are  very  much  changed  from  what  they  were 
in  Germany  before  the  war,  or  what  we  know  about  in  this 
country.  The  younger  children  know  nothing,  except  the 
shortness  of  food  and  general  privation  which  have  been  univer- 
sal since  19 14.  It  is  therefore  both  pitiful  and  impressive  when 
we  hear  such  stories  as  this  from  children.  One  little  boy  came 
home  from  school  and  told  of  hearing  a  funny  story  described 
by  an  older  boy:  '  1  know  it  is  not  true,  mother,  but  they  told 
me  that  there  was  once  a  time  when  little  boys  did  not  have 
to  get  a  bread  ticket,  everyone  could  get  all  they  wanted  and 
white  bread,  too.  1  know  it  is  not  true,  but  that  is  what  they 
told  me.' 

"Any  kind  of  clothing  is  very  much  needed  in  Germany  and 
Austria.  The  wife  of  a  state  official  told  how  she  had  twice 
turned  and  made  over  her  husband's  suit.  German  women 
are  just  crazy  to  get  knitting  wool  to  make  stockings,  sweaters 
and  hoods.  They  are  very  anxious  to  get  clothing  material 
to  make  up  as  they  wish. '  When  a  box  arrives,  it  is  always  the 
raw  material  that  goes  first,  as  it  seems  to  be  more  acceptable 
than  made  garments.  German  women  really  need  and  can  do 
the  sewing  themselves. 

"  It  is  possible  to  obtain  in  Germany  good  silks  or  hand- 
embroidered  clothes,  but  they  are  out  of  reach  of  the  German 
people.    Silks  are  easier  to  obtain  than  wool  or  cottons.. 

"  Teachers  are  in  the  worst  strait,  due  to  the  fact  that  their 


salaries  are  very  low,  about  40  marks  to  the  dollar — enough  to 
buy  six  good  meals.  Formerly  there  were  about  four  marks 
to  the  dollar."  

Poland. 

The  situation  in  Poland  changes,  due  to  the  army  operations. 
The  middle  of  Eighth  Month,  it  seemed  inevitable  but  that 
Warsaw  would  be  captured  by  the  Bolshevik  forces.  The 
Polish  Unit  made  preparations  for  such  an  event  and  their 
letters  which  have  just  come  to  this  country  tell  of  the  deep 
concern  of  the  various  members  as  to  what  should  be  the 
attitude  of  the  Mission  under  those  trying  circumstances. 

We  know  from  cable  reports  that  Warsaw  still  remains  in 
Polish  hands.  Nevertheless,  the  action  of  the  Polish  Friends' 
Mission  is  of  great  interest  to  Friends  in  this  country. 

Correspondence  and  minutes  of  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Meeting-held  in  Warsaw,  Seventh  Month  29,  1920,  show  that 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  whether  the  Unit  as  a  whole 
should  retire  with  all  its  equipment  and  supplies  with  the  re- 
treating Polish  army  or  whether  it  should  stay  in  the  district 
invaded  by  the  Bolsheviki  in  order  that  the  civilian  population 
thus  enveloped  might  have  continued  assistance. 

Out  of  the  eighty-six  of  .the  Polish  Mission  there  was  a  small 
group  who  felt  that  they  had  a  conscientious  reason  for  staying 
in  Warsaw.  These  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Haigh  and  for- 
warded copies  to  London  and  Philadelphia.  Out  of  the  dozen 
who  signed  the  note,  four  were  Americans: 

"  Upon  considering  the  fact  that  there  is  a  division  of  opinion 
in  the  Mission  on  our  duty  in  the  present  crisis,  1  wish  to  de- 
clare my  loyalty  to  the  great  Quaker  ideal  of  neutrality  in  war 
and  partiality  to  no  principles  of  a  social  state  except  those 
preached  by  Christ — those  of  friendly  co-operation  and  un- 
selfish service  for  the  common  good.. 

"As  1  feel  very  strongly  that  this  present  crisis  will  be  one 
of  the  great  historical  tests  of  Quaker  loyalty  to  conviction,  1 
declare  my  intention  of  facing  the  dangers  of  war,  so  that  I 
may  give  my  spirit  and  bodily  strength  to  the  conscientious 
service  of  this  Quaker  ideal,  by  staying  in  Warsaw  as  the 
representative  of  the  only  Christian  society  which  is  not  tak- 
ing sides  in  this  great  conflict  of  two  social  regimes.  The 
'Friends'  feel  that  the  world  is  changing  and  the  intelligent 
outcome  of  the  conflict  between  capitalism  and  socialism  can 
best  be  advanced  by  trying  to  make  Christ's  spirit  prevail, 
through  themselves  extending  friendship,  brotherhood  and 
service  to  all  peoples  and  all  classes. 

"  I  am  prepared  to  meet  the  Bolshevists  with  deep  sympathy 
for  their  creative  idealism,  and  toleration  and  patience  for 
their  mistakes.     .     .     . 

"Our  presence  will  help  to  allay  the  panic.  It  can  en- 
courage confidence  on  both  sides.  We  can  assist  and  give 
moral  support  to  all  who  are  helping  the  population  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives.  Our  impartial  and  observing  senses  may 
be  the  only  means  Europe  will  have  of  knowing  the  uncolored 
facts.  Friendship  of  peoples  comes  through  understanding. 
What  greater  task  could  we  ask  for  than  to  further  this  under- 
standing on  both  sides,  and  build  a  foundation  for  friendship 
between  the  Russians  and  the  Poles.  If  we  profess  Christianity 
we  will  do  this,  and  emphasize  the  more  strongly  our  loyalty 
to  His  spirit,  by  our  neutrality  in  the  present  conflict." 

In  another  letter  Frank  Walser  wrote:  "  We  are  taking  upon 
our  own  shoulders  all  risks  that  we  feel  we  incur,  and  which  if 
only  a  tenth  of  what  we  hear  is  true,  we  surely  do  incur,  from 
hatred  and  ignorance  and  advancing  troops." 

The  Americans  in  Warsaw  are: — Mabel  Brewer,  Forrest 
Hills,  L.  1.;  Augusta  Townsend,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York; 
James  Ridpath,  New  Sharon,  Iowa;  Frank  E.  Walser,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York;  and  Anna  Crawford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kaufman's  Statement  "Vienna  is  Not  Starving"  Con- 
tradicted BY  Workers  of  American  Friends'  Ser- 
vice Committee. 
A  recent  statement  in  English  and  American  newspapers 
made  by  Herbert  Kaufman,  of  McClure's  Magazine,  saying 
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that  Vienna  is  not  starving  and  suggesting  that  it  should  get 
along  "without  sentimental  relief  organization,"  is  flatly 
contradicted  by  Frederick  J.  Libby,  of  Phillips  Academy, 
Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  at  present  acting  as  International 
Commissioner  for  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee. 

A  long  report  on  conditions  in  Vienna  has  just  been  received 
at  the  Philadelphia  office  of  the  Quaker  relief.  "  Herbert 
Kaufman  was  in  Vienna  just  two  days,  staying  at  the  Hotel 
Bristol,"  states  F.  J.  Libby.  "His  conclusion  is  utterly  false. 
It  is  not  for  sentimental  'reasons'  that  the  American  Relief 
Administration  decided  that  its  relief  for  school  children  must 
continue  another  year,  or  that  the  American  Red  Cross  de- 
cided to  remain  in  Vienna  while  other  fields  are  being  closed." 

"Martha  T.  Speakman,  one  of  the  workers  from  Swarth- 
more.  Pa.,  and  1  have  just  made  a  series  of  visits  to  some  of 
the  needy  homes  that  have  been  reported  to  us.  We  went 
into  handsome  houses  on  wide,  clean  streets,  and  with  red 
geraniums  in  the'  windows.  We  found,  however,  typical 
poverty  stricken  little  two-room  flats,  one  home  containing 
nothing  but  two  big  beds,  a  chair,  table  and  baby-coach; 
and  a  man,  his  wife  and  four  children  living  here.  The 
eight-year  old  child  was  the  size  of  a  child  of  four,  with  both 
rickets  and  tuberculosis.  The  child  in  the  baby-coach  also 
had  rickets;  and  his  little  legs  had  never  grown,  because  of 
lack  of  food.  This  family  is  typical  of  40,000  that  the  Friends' 
Unit  is  helping  in  Vienna  through  its  Depots." 

"1  have  just  visited  the  biggest  ■  dairy  in  Vienna.  Before 
the  war  it  handled  120,000  litres  of  milk  daily;  now  it  is  hand- 
ling 8,500  litres." 

"  Eighty  per  cent,  'of  the  children  born  since  the  war  have 
either  rickets  or  are  threatened  with  tuberculosis,  or  both. 
Both  hospitals  and  prisons  are  overcrowded." 

"The  high  price  of  all  kinds  of  clothing  makes  a  card  of 
permission  to  purchase  clothing  at  our  Depot  a  coveted  piece 
of  pasteboard.  The  cards  are  given  out  with  great  care, 
all  classes  being  helped  without  favoritism." 

Contributions  for  week  ending  Ninth  Month  4,  1920 — 
$5,288.30. 

Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Ninth  Month  4, 
1920 — 19  packages  in  all,  totaling  664  articles  of  clothing; 
9  of  these  boxes  from  Mennonites. 


"The  object  of  our  Fellowship  is  to  help  one  another  to  be 
the  kind  of  men  who  bring  healing  to  the  world.     .     .     . 

"  1  picture  to  myself  an  ever-growing  company  in  whom 
this  life,  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  is  coming  to  take 
the  first  place,  so  that  their  way  of  healing  is  not  to  hold  the 
evil  down  by  force,  but  so  to  change  the  evil  mind  into  the 
right  mind  that  no  one  wants  to  make  war  or  to  get  money  in 
evil  ways.  It  is  with  no  lower  aim  that  we  wish  to  put  our- 
selves at  the  disposal  of  God  and  man,  laying  down  no  con- 
ditions of  service." — ^A.  Neave  Brayshaw. 


FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  last  of  the  four  appointed  meetings  for  the  Summer  at  Barnegat, 
N.  J.,  was  held  there  on  the  afternoon  of  Ninth  Month  5th.  Zebedee 
and  Anna  Haines,  and  their  nephew  and  niece,  Everett  and  Helen  Haines, 
were  present.  About  fifty  assembled  at  3.30  p.  m.,  and  the  report  is  of  a 
highly  favored  occasion.  The  same  visitors  were  at  Tuckerton  Meeting 
that  morning  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Friends  and  others  who 
were  favored  to  be  present.  

Emma  Maria  Bishop,  of  Street,  England,  whose  presence  in  this 
country  with  minutes  of  her  Monthly  Meeting  and  of  the  London  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings,  was  noted  in  The  Friend  upon  her  arrival  in  Fifth 
Month,  has  been  able  during  the  Summer  to  attend  a  number  of  meetings. 
She  was  at  Pooono  Manor  for  a  fortnight  and  attended  the  meeting  at 
Pocono  Lake  Preserve.  From  the  Manor  A\e  went  to  Eagles  Mere  and 
thence  to  Elklands  and  Muncy  for  another  fortnight.  After  that  she  was 
at  Ambler  and  attended  meetings  at  Norristown  and  Gwynedd.  Since 
then,  she  has  been  resting  a  fortnight  at  the  shore,  preparatory  to  the 
Yeajcly ^Meetings  in  Baltimore. 


GENERAL  NEWS  NOTES. 

It  is  announced  that  General  Alvaro  Obregon,  a  candidate  of  the  Liberal 
Constitutionalist  party,  won  a  decisive  victory  in  the  elections  held 
throughout  the  Repubhe  of  Mexico  on  the  5th  inst. 

The  following  despatch  from  London  indicates  good  feeling  in  the  face 
of  test: — Considerable  prominence  is  given  in  our  newspapers  to  the 
agreement  between  the  American  Ship  and  Commerce  Corporation  and 
the  Hamburg-American  line.  The  Morning  Post,  while  stating  that  it 
will  be  up  to  the  shipping  interests  in  England  to  answer  the  challenge, 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  announcement  has  no  adverse  bearing  on 
friendly  relations  between  America  and  England. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Japanese  financial  panic,  132  companies  and 
banks  defaulted  and  went  into  Uquidation  according  to  advices  from 
Tokio. 

With  the  opening  of  schools  throughout  the  country  it  is  interesting 
to  read  the  following  dated  Washington,  Ninth  Month  9th: — More  than 
half  of  the  schools  in  the  United  States  are  now  attempting  some  sort  of 
health  education,  according  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  In  thirty-two  per  cent,  of  the  schools  replying  to 
the  bureau's  inquiry,  text-books  or  class-room  instruction  of  some  sort 
are  used;  fifteen  per  cent,  use  the  Modern  Health  Crusade  of  tie  National 
Tuberculosis  Association,  and  nineteen  per  cent,  weigh  and  measure  the 
children  according  to  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Bure.au  of  Education 
and  the  Child  Health  Organization  of  America. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  is  interested  in  giving  pubhcity  to  this  item:  • — 
Proof  that  factory  sewage  and  other  poisonous  pollutions  are  the  chief 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  shad-fishing  industry  in  the  Delaware  Valley 
is  to  be  found,  members  of  the  Delanco  Fishing  Colony  say,  in  statistics 
on  the  recent  season,  just  made  pubUc  by  James  M.  Stratton,  State 
Protector  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission.  These  indicate  that  while 
the  shad  fishing  in  the  Delaware  was  the  poorest  on  record,  operations  of 
net  fishermen  in  the  Rancocas  Creek  here  and  the  Maurice  River,  both 
unpolluted  streams,  showed  a  marked  improvement. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letter  Regarding  Woolman  School. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend  : — 

May  I  call  the  special  attention  of  the  readers  of  The:  Friend  to  the 
Fall  Term  of  Woohnan  School,  which  begins  on  Tenth  Month  6th?  Elbert 
Russell  will  conduct  classes  in  "The  Life  and  Letters  of  Paul,"  "The 
Principles  of  Friends"  and  "The  History  of  Missions;"  Edward  W. 
Evans  on  "Social  Movements;"  and  EUhu  Grant  on  "Palestine  and  Its 
People."  Other  interesting  courses  are  also  offered.  Susan  Janney  De- 
wees,  of  Haverford,  will  preside  over  the  household  as  Hostess. 

I  beUeve  many  of  our  young  people  would  find  a  term  at  Woohnan 
School  helpful  preparation  for  social  and  reUgious  work,  and  trust  that  its 
advantages  may  become  more  generally  known  and  utUized. 

The  Director,  Elbert  RusseU,  at  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  wUl  gladly  supply 
copies  of  the  announcements  and  confer  or  correspond  with  any  who  will 
communicate  with  him. 

Walter  W.  Haviland. 


lived  from  each 

Henry  Palmer,  Jr.,  Edward  B.  Taylor,  Sarah  E.  Satterthwait,  Dr. 
Charles  WiUiams,  G.  Eldaah  Wilcox,  Anna  H.  Brinton,  Richard  P. 
Tatum,  Dr.  WiUiam  Evans,  Sarah  T.  Trautwine,  Hannah  D.  Stratton, 
Job  McCarty,  John  S.  Brown,  all  of  Pennsylvania;  Joseph  M.  Downing, 
Delaware,  Charles  Y.  Thomas,  Maryland;  Louisa  J.  Keeley,  West  Vir- 
ginia; John  G.  Peele,  EHzabeth  Peele,  both  of  North  Carolina;  Esther  A. 
Harris,  Connecticut;  Egbert  S.  Cary,  Sarah  H.  Kaighn,  Anna  M.  P. 
DeCou,  Dr.  Howard  Ivins,  Matilda  Yerkes,  all  of  New  Jersey;  Myrtle 
E.  WiUiams,  Edwin  F.  Holloway,  Thomas  Dewees,  Hannah  Blackburn, 
Sarah  C.  Blackburn,  J.  Howard  Edgerton,  Elbert  L.  Cope,  all  of  Ohio; 
Arthur  B.  Maxwell,  Edward  Maxwell,  Elmer  Pickett,  Edward  Edgerton, 
all  of  Indiana;  CorneHus  Jansen,  California. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's   Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Insure  Your  Printing 

We  don't  sell  ordinary 
insurance,  life,  health, 
or  fire,  but 

every  dollar  you  properly  spend 

in  making  your  catalog  a  little 
better,  returns  itself  a  hundred  fold. 
No  one  is  as  wasteful  as  the  man 
who  spends  enough  money  to  pro- 
duce just-an-ordinary  catalog  to 
advertise  good  goods. 

And  it's  not  the  expensive  but 
'  the  right  catalog  that  wins — not  as 
much  a  question  of  using  money 
as  of  using  brains. 

May  we  cooperate  ? 

Austin. C.  Leeds 

with 

129-135  North  Twelfth  Street 
I  Philadelphia 


Innes  &  Sons 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 

260  South  Tenth  Street 
philadelpiua 

Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.     -:-     Phila. 


PAPER  HAIMGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

SuecMMr  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
m  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.         •       PHILADELPHIA 

00m  Htn  anUl  10 Jl  A.  U.       Of»iMaUm,h  tppHntmml 
EitoblUhwl  iB  IMS.    BeU  Tboa*.  Foplu  MT 


F.W.  HOFFMAN  &  COMPANY 


Brushes,  Brooms,  Janitors'  Supplies 

35-37  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET 

WB  SPECIAUZE  TO  INSTITUTIONS,  SCHOOLS.  ETC, 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


}  $10,000,000 


Acts  as  Elxecutor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


£.  B.  MORRIS.  President. 


DNDERTAKER  and  EfflBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Spatal  Atlmtion  Given  to  Funerab 

In  and  Oat  o/  the  City.    Abo  Chapel 

Aeatmmodatiora  for  Funerab. 

Bell 'Phone  :  Established  1880 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1 920 


A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Provides    comfortable   accommodationi   for 
guest*  by  the  day  or  week.     Meali  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELU  D.  FEATHEESTONI, 
pbo»— iiABBsi  lan. 


WM. 


PILE'S    SONS 


BOOK  AND  JOB   PRINTING 
422  WALNUT  ST.,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA, 

■  PECIAl.    ATTENTION    GIV«N     TO    TMK 
fRINTINO  OF  BOOKS   *NP   eATjiUOCa 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALUS  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  lupply  aamplei. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTUREfIS 
1026.28  Ru«  Street.  .         PhatdelphU.  Ft. 


HARVEY  T.  WEBER 
Merchant  Tailor 

1227  WALNUT  STREET  (S«cond  FIo«r) 

Th*  Trad,  of  Frimdt  Sp—lmttj  SolMtmd 
PHONI.  WAU«UT  ail 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Easiest  Writing 

Best  Wearing 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


GOLDEN  MEMORIES 

By  Anna  Yarnall 

A  BOOK  OF  SIMPLE  VERSE 

Cloth,  $1.25.  -  Leather,  $2.50 

Now  on  Sale  by 

ANNA  YARNALL,  1729  Arch  St.,  Phila. 

Also  at 

FRIENDS' SELECT  SCHOOL,  140  N.  16th  St.,  Phila. 
FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  304  Arch  St.,  PhUa. 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  SOCIAL  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  good  place  to  prepare  for  "Home  Service** 

Fall  Term  begins  Tenth  Month  6th 
ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 

SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWatteri 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ^  CARPETS 

Domesltc  ■:-  -:-  Oriental 

ALL    WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"Durable  as  Iron" 

HARDWICK  &  MAGEE  CO. 
1220  Market  Street 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearU  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 


B.  CBlIUni-           &nMtR.TirnJl         Lhn  A.  SU.tto. 

TELEPHONES 

R.C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  tod  BUILDERS 

Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


MEMBERS 

NEW   YORK  AND    PHILADELPHIA 

STOCK   EXCHANGES 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


HIGH  GRADE  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE    INVESTMENT 


INQUIRIES    SOLICITED 


WHAT  IS  LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR? 

To  protect  a  family  against  death  ? 

Yes;  but  it  can  also  protect  against  the 
vicissitudes  of  life. 

Our  endowment  policy,  payable  at  55,  in- 
sures you  and  your  family  against  loss  of 
income  at  that  age.  It  also  protects  against 
your  death,  if  you  die  before  then. 

Shall  we  tell  you  about  this  personally  ? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streats 

Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND   YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TELEPHONES:  f^°™"J« 


EstabUshed  1870 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 


and  Furnaces 


FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 


259  S.  Fourth  St. 


Philadelphia 


The  Friend 

As  an  advertising  medium  for  "wants", 
for  real  estate,  and  for  the  sale  of  products 
from  producer  to  consumer,  the  pages  of 
"The  Friend"  have  an  established  reputation. 
Even  the  large  "ads"  of  manufacturing  firms 
are  reported  to  us  as  "paying".  The  price 
is  56  cents  an  inch.  Copy  should  be  in  hand 
by  9  A.  M.,  Second-day. 

Address  207  .Walnut  Place, 

Philadelphia. 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwait* 

12  N.  Stockton  St., 

TUBir9H,H.I. 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  teimis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friende 

Post  OfBce  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION. 

J.  W.  Horiey,  Mmnagar 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Il  titwated.  planned  and    managed   to  give   comfort,  health   and 


WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 
GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON.  Owners 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK   PLACE 
ATLANTIC   CITY,  N.  J. 

A  Family  Home  <ijf  EitaUlAa  RtpalaUm. 


Premier  Duplicating.  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

at  ChMtnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


1325  N.  Frazier  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Mothers'    helper,   experienced,   especially 
with  a  year  old  baby,  good  salary. 

-  Wm.  Kimber,  999  E.  Haines  St.,  Gtn.,  Phila. 


w 


ANTED  — Young    man,   excellent    opportunity  for 
advancement.     Apply  _ 

S.  S.  Pennock  Co.,  160S  Ludlow  St.,  Phila. 
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"CORPORATE  STRENGTH." 

Two  preceding  numbers  of  The  Friend  have  been  devoted 
to  reports  of  The  All  Friends'  Conference  in  London.  We 
trust  our  hopes  in  regard  to  these  reports  have  been  fulfilled 
and  that  they  have  been  widely  read.  Whatever  group  may 
claim  our  membership  this  careful  reading  of  the  reports  would 
seem  to  be  a  minimum  demand  of  loyalty  from  us  to  Quaker- 
ism. Even  though  we  should  finish  the  reading  with  a  keen 
sense  of  disappointment  we  have  no  right  to  such  a  judgment 
without  the  facts.  Some  weeks  since,  we  printed  an  editorial 
from  the  pen  of  Frances  Tatum  Rhoads  in  regard  to  conference 
as  a  method  of  progress  in  religious  truth  and  practice.  The 
article  made  it  very  clear  that  we  might  easily  expect  too 
much,  or  expect  the  wrong  kind  of  an  output  from  conference 
efforts.  It  is  well  to  keep  these  thoughts  in  mind  in  estimating 
the  results  of  this  memorable  meeting  in  London. 

In  some  distinct  particulars  the  Conference  as  disclosed  by 
the  reports  did  reach  a  very  high  level.  Corporate  weakness 
was  manifest  enough  to  keep  the  most  enthusiastic  humble 
and  perhaps  in  some  instances  to  create  a  sense  of  humiliation. 
But  corporate  weakness  was  repeatedly  eclipsed  by  corporate 
strength.  The  peculiar  Quaker  method  of  entering  into  prayer- 
ful silence  to  know  the  Divine  mind  had  very  notable  demon- 
strations. 

Some  days  before  the  London  Conference  a  few  Friends 
were  meeting  with  some  Germans  at  Tambach.*  At  that  small 
conference  Henry  J.  Cadbury  is  reported  to  have  said: — 

"In  spite  of  the  impression  we  get  from  the  early  diaries 
the  power  of  the  (Quaker)  movement  arose  not  from  individual 
giants,  but  from  the  corporate  strength  of  common  men." 
We  need  not  pause  here  to  comment  on  the  relationship  of  this 
declaration  to  the  constant  cry,  even  in  Friendly  circles,  for 
human  leadership.  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  our  friend  was 
favored  to  put  his  finger  on  the  pivotal  principle  of  our  organi- 
zation. And  it  seems  equally  clear  that  those  Germans  will 
note  that  in  London  the  "corporate  strength  of  common  men" 

♦Reported  in  The  Friend,  No.  9,  Eighth  Month  26th. 


was  made  vocal  in  messages  that  have  no  small  degree  of  the 
unction  which  was  there  sought  under  Divine  leadership. 
We're  there  no  other  outcome  of  the  Conference  than  the 
Message  to  Friends  and  Fellow-seekers,  the  expenditure  of  effort 
would  seem  to  us  to  be  justified.  We  are  not,  however,  un- 
aware that  much  of  the  best  fruit  is  yet  to  ripen  in  the  expanded 
and  expanding  life  of  delegates. 

The  message,  however,  should  claim  our  grateful  recognition 
and  the  effort  to  put  it  where  it  will  be  most  useful  our  co- 
operation. It  has  already  been  interesting  in  one  circle  to 
note  its  effect  as  read  aloud  to  a  young  lieutenant  who  had  a 
measure  of  service  in  the  war  zone.  "That,"  he  said  emphati- 
cally, "has  the  right  ring.  You  can  huild  on  that."  If  the 
Conference  has  given  us  a  "working-plan"  for  building,  could 
we  expect  more?  j.  h.  B. 

It  is  intended  that  the  promised  articles  from  delegates, 
giving  their  individual  points  of  view,  will  begin  in  our 
next  number.— [Eds.J 

AS  THE  CEDARS  OF  LEBANON. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  old  town  of  Monterey  in  California,  a 
subject  of  continuing  interest  is  the  tree  that  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Monterey  Cypress.  The  general  form  of  some 
of  these  trees  bears  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  celebrated 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  this  resemblance  has  probably  given 
rise  to  the  notion  that  they  are  identical  in  species.  A  little 
investigation  would  dispel  this  error;  but  as  there  is  so  much 
disposition  to  accept  dogmatic  statements  without  question,, 
it  is  likely  that  the  pleasing  fiction  will  be  repeated  and  cir- 
culated for  some  time  to  come.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the 
cypress  is  almost  as  distinguishing  a  feature  of  Monterey  as 
the  so-called  cedar  is  of  Lebanon;  and  that  in  its  peculiarities 
and  its  endurance,  if  not  in  beauty,  it  would  justify  the  regard 
and  attachment  of  the  people  of  that  locality,  even  if  the 
misapprehension  concerning  it  were  cleared  away. 

Without  entering  upon  a  botanical  study  of  trees  loosely 
designated  as  cedars,  we  may  find  interest  in  the  Biblical 
references  to  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  although  the  subject  is 
by  no  means  new.  The  qualities  that  distinguish  those  re- 
markable trees  made  them,  in  the  minds  of  ancient  writers, 
symbolic  of  more  than  one  kind  of  character  or  condition;  so 
that  Ezekiel  records  as  the  word  of  Jehovah  that  the  Assyrian 
was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  with  fair  branches  and  spreading 
roots;  but  because  he  had  become  exalted  and  "his  heart  was 
lifted  up  in  his  height,"  he  was  given  over  to  strangers  and  his 
branches  were  fallen  in  the  valleys.  Isaiah,  too,  declared  that 
the  day  of  Jehovah  would  be  upon  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  that 
were  "high  and  lifted  up,"  and  some  intimation  of  a  similar 
thought  appears  in  the  words  given  in  Zechariah: —  "  Open  thy 
doors,  O  Lebanon,  that  the  fire  may  devour  thy  cedars." 

But  it  is  said  that  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  have  continued  to 
be  known  in  that  land  as  "the  cedars  of  the  Lord:"  as  being 
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in  some  peculiar  sense  the  trees  of  His  own  planting.  "  The 
trees  of  the  Lord  are  full  of  sap;  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  which 
he  hath  planted."  The  wonderful  vitality  of  this  tree,  its 
comforting  presence,  its  strength  and  stability,  all  make  it  an 
emblem  of  excellence  suitable  to  be  applied  to  the  character 
of  the  Lord's  people.  "  The  righteous  shall  grow  like  a  cedar 
in  Lebanon,"  says  the  Psalmist — an  expression  which  indicates 
the  expanding  work  of  the  vital  force,  as  well  as  the  resemblance 
in  the  visible,  matured  results.  Hosea  also  delivers  the 
comforting  message  of  Jehovah:  "I  will  be  as  the  dew  unto 
Israel;  he  shall  blossom  as  the  lily,  and  cast  forth  his  roots  as 
Lebanon.  His  branches  shall  spread,  and  his  beauty  shall  be 
as  the  olive-tree,  and  his  smell  as  Lebanon." 

Perhaps  critical  scholarship  is  correct  in  regarding  this 
reference  to  the  roots  of  Lebanon  as  applicable  to  the  moun- 
tain, although  in  this  view  the  figure  becomes  rather  awkward- 
ly mixed;  but  at  all  events  the  combined  illustrations  are 
representative  of  the  life,  the  strength  and  the  wholesome  in- 
fluences that  characterize  the  true  children  of  God.  "The 
righteous  shall  grow  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon," — constantly  and 
surely,  if  not  always  rapidly,  and  with  roots  deeply  and  firmly 
fixed.  They  should  extend  comfort  and  assurance  and  help; 
yet  there  is  impressed  upon  all  the  trees  in  the  garden  of  God 
a  lesson  of  humility  in  the  admonition  "  that  none  of  the  trees 
by  the  waters  exalt  themselves  in  their  stature.' 


M.  W. 


IMMANENCE. 

Why  are  we  so  dull  of  sight?  Why  do  we  hear  so  little  of  the 
word  of  the  Eternal?  Very  largely  because  of  our  material 
point  of  view  and  our  habit  of  accounting  for  events  on  physical 
grounds.  God  is  never  remote;  but  we  put  obstacles  between 
ourselves  and  Him  which  hinder  us  in  our  approach  to  the 
Divine  presence.  One  of  the  very  simplest  things  to  do  to 
help  ourselves  toward  knowing  His  presence  is  to  make  a 
change  in  our  use  of  words.  When  He  comes,  we  use  all  sorts 
of  words  for  His  manifestation,  and  blind  ourselves  to  the 
reality  of  His  presence. 

Alfred  Noyes  has  deep  insight,  and  probably  no  lines  of 
'his  express  it  more  clearly  than  these: 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  when  the  low  sweet  whispers  waken, 

When  the  laborers  turn  them  homeward,  and  the  weary  have  their  will: 

When  the  censers  of  the  roses  o'er  the  forest  are  shaken, 
Is  it  but  the  wind  that  cometh  o'er  the  far  green  hiU? 

For  they  say  'tis  but  the  sunset  winds  that  wander  through  the  heather. 
Rustle  aU  the  meadow  grass  and  bend  the  dewy  fern; 

They  say  'tis  but  the  winds  that  bow  the  reeds  in  prayer  together, 
And  fin  the  shaken  pools  with  fire  along  the  shadowy  bum. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  the  sky  is  an  old  story, 

Slowly  dying,  but  remembered,  aye,  and  loved  with  passion  stUl, 

Hush!     The  fringes  of  His  garment,  in  the  fading  golden  glory. 
Softly  rustling  as  He  cometh  o'er  the  far  green  hill. 

By  the  variety  of  words  which  we  use  for  the  real  presence 
of  God,  we  veil  His  face  from  ourselves  and  obscure  His  form. 

The  manifestation  of  His  coming  waits  for  our  readiness 
to  see  and  to  hear.  Through  a  thousand  familiar  or  unfamiliar 
things  He  shows  Himself,  and  we  close  our  minds,  largely  by 
our  use  of  words.  With  a  thousand  voices  He  speaks,  and  we 
fail  to  get  the  message  because  we  name  these  voices  with  many 
names.  Of  old  there  was  one  who  desired  of  God  the  answer  to 
his  problem,  and  he  got  the  message:  "Stand  up  on  your  feet 
and  1  will  answer  you."  No  long  journey  was  demanded  of 
him,  but  at  least  he  must  be  responsive  and  alert;  otherwise 
he  shut  out  the  Divine  answer. 

The  same  great  truth  comes  to  us  in  the  admonition  of  the 


apostle:  "Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead; 
and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light."  This  dullness  of  vision  is 
compared  to  sleep,  and  the  sleeper  is  like  one  dead.  But  the 
apostle  infers  that  we  may  awake  if  we  will.  This  is  the  first 
thing  necessary  if  we  are  to  receive  the  manifestation  of  God 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  to  find  the  constant  presence  of  the  Eternal, 
as  we  walk  the  pathway  of  our  life.  The  Infinite  Presence 
waits  for  us;  the  voice  of  the  Eternal  speaks  to  us.  "  He  that 
hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." — The  Churchman  Afield. 


DURBAN. 


WM.    C.    ALLEN. 


(Some  Friends  may  wonder  why  I  do  not  tell  more  about  the  absorbing 
rehgious  work  that  took  us  abroad.  In  reply  it  may  be  stated  that  al- 
lusion to  many  incidents  connected  with  it  might  not  always  be  imder- 
stood,  deahng  as  they  do  with  persons  who  axe  to-day  ahve,  whilst  a 
mere  record  of  meeting  after  meeting  might  not  prove  interesting.  These 
travel  articles  are  intended  to  create  interest  in  and  sympathy  for  the 
countries  and  peoples  they  tell  about.) 

We  had  been  twenty-four  days  on .  the  vast  and  lonely 
southern  Indian  Ocean  and  were  weary  of  it.  Storms  and 
leaky  cabins  and  much  knocking  about  had  been  our  portion. 
Rain  on  the  sea  always  seems  superfluous.  The  lights  of 
Durban  on  the  distant  shore  before  dawn  flashed  a  vivid 
welcome.  Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  The  officials  who 
came  on  board  to  examine  aliens  did  not  take  our  passports 
away  from  us  as  had  been — to  us — the  foolish  custom  in 
foreign  lands  since  the  war.  We  involuntarily  exclaimed: 
"  Enlightened  Africa!" 

When  you  look  at  the  map  of  southeastern  Africa  and  see 
the  name  of  Durban  on  it  you  wonder  what  the  place  is  like. 
^Is  it  a  city  of  beauty  and  culture,  transplanted  to  the  Dark 
Continent,  or  is  it  a  community  of  low-lying  houses  and  al- 
most naked  black  folk?  In  a  sense  it  is  both  and  much  more. 
It  is  a  handsome  town  where  riches  and  squalor  mix  together. 

Durban  is  a  great  port.  When  we  "were  there  in  the  Winter 
of  1 920,  it  was  said  that  thousands  of  people  were  waiting  to 
get  away  on  the  numerous  steamship  lines  that  normally 
carry  passengers  to  Australia,  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  India 
and  the  Far  East.  The  rich  lands  of  Natal  lie  behind  Durban. 
The  English  have  developed  the  city — their  warehouses  and 
offices  teem  with  business  life — ^while  shrewd  Dutch  factors, 
Arab  traders  and  Indian  merchants  do  the  rest.  The  patient 
natives  perform  their  part— what  a  debt  white  peoples  owe 
to  the  dark-skinned  races! 

The  aggregation  of  some  75,000  inhabitants  lies  close  to  the 
water  front,  and  backs  over  the  neighboring  hills.  A  beautiful 
Esplanade  clings  caressingly  to  the  bay.  An  excellent  two- 
decked  tram  service  conveys  passengers  to  the  pretty  homes 
in  the  suburbs.  The  architects  of  Durban  have  done  good 
work.  The  Town  Hall  and  Post  Office  are  fine  structures  and 
face  onto  a  lovely  little  park  in  the  centre  of  all  things.  The 
Durban  Club  reveals  a  charming  garden,  some  of  the  new 
office  buildings  are  models  of  interior  beauty,  the  hotels  are 
excellent  and  restful.  Truly  this  far-off  city  on  the  shores  of 
eastern  Africa  entices  the  visitor  within  her  gates ! 

Our  hotel  in  Durban  faced  the  bay.  It  was  a  good  hostelry 
with  a  strange  paucity  of  fruits  on  the  table  when  we  con- 
sidered the  hot  days  and  abundance  of  garden  stuff  all  about 
us.  The  Indian  waiters  with  their  brown  skins  and  flashing 
black  eyes,  their  white  suits  with  broad  scarlet  sashes  and  white 
turbans  surmounting  all,  made  the  dining-room  a  gay  and 
picturesque  sight.  The  chamber  work  was  done  by  Negroes 
who  with  naked  legs  and  feet  were  clad  in  white  from  the 
knees  upward.  You  do  not  want  to  see  them  "wash  out" 
the  pitchers,  bowls  and  tumblers  in  your  room — ignorance, 
when  traveling,  is  very,  very  often  bliss. 

The  street  scenes  of  Durban  are  fascinating.  Well-groomed 
and  well-gowned  Europeans  mingle  in  the  streets  with  many 
shades  of  other  races.     Coolies  from  India  are  clad  in  their 
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native  costumes — the  women  in  shawls  and  dresses  of  the 
most  brilliant  colors,  their  noses  pierced  with  curiously  wrought 
jewelry,  their  ears  gay  with  marvellous  earrings.  They  carry 
their  babies  on  their  backs.  The  native  Africans  also  have 
strange  earrings.  The  lobes  of  that  part  of  their  anatomy  are 
often  distended  to  an  immense  size  with  big  round  pieces  of 
wood  introduced  into  them.  The  Zulus  are  a  fine  people. 
Some  of  the  Zulu  women  have  amazing  coiffures,  their  hair 
being  built  up  in  the  form  of  towers  fully  fifteen  inches  long, 
and  extending  aft  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  One  day 
I  saw  one  of  these  dusky  belles  much  bedecked  with  beads 
and  bright  clothing,  and  in  bare  feet,  walking  down  the  street 
with  a  languid  air  swinging  a  little  walking-stick — quite  a  la 
English  woman  of  fashion,  if  you  please. 

Through  the  blandishments  of  a  young  friend  who  could 
speak  the  language,  1  induced  one  of  these  ladies  to  pose  for 
me.  With  many  giggles  the  camera  clicked  and  a  six-pence 
closed  the  transaction.  The  Zulu  ricksha  men  are  the  most 
striking  of  all.  There  are  many  (man-propelled)  rickshas  all 
over  town.  The  pullers  are  physically  a  splendid  type  of 
men.  How  their  bare  legs  and  arms  shine  and  move!  They 
wear  short  trousers  and  their  coats  and  decorations  are  of 
many  colors.  Their  headgear  is  extraordinary.  Many  of  them 
have  huge  feathers  flaring  all  over  their  heads,  whilst  from 
either  side  branch  great  sharp  ox-horns.  This  arrangement 
indicates  that  the  wearer  has  the  swiftness  of  the  eagle  and  the 
strength  of  the  bull.  Sad  to  say,  the  alternate  sweating  and 
cooling  down  and  the  reckless  manner  of  their  lives  make  their 
business  a  man-exhausting  service — tuberculosis  or  pneu- 
monia all  too  soon  closes  the  scene. 

When  you  go  out  into  the  white  people's  districts  of  Durban, 
you  see  Zulu  "boys"  lolling  in  the  shade  watching  the  white 
children  in  their  baby  coaches.  These  men  are  declared  to  be 
faithful  caretakers  of  their  helpless  little  charges. 

1  always  enjoy  the  market  scenes  in  foreign  cities — there 
you  see  "the  people"  as  they  really  are.  Securing  an  hour 
or  so  from  work,  one  morning,  we  walked  through  the  city- 
market  where  auctioneers  stood  on  high  platforms.  These 
men  auctioned  off  butter,  pineapples,  potatoes,  or  anything 
that  grows  in  any  quantities,  to  the  eager  purchasers  made 
up  of  all  sorts  of  breeds  of  men  and  women — including  white 
folks — that  surrounded  them.  The  coolie-market  a  few 
blocks  distant  is  a  motley  kaleidoscope  of  shifting  sights  and 
color.  Hard  by  is  the  "Municipal  Native  Eating  House," 
where  sat  hundreds  of  Negroes  at  long,  unfurnished  tables, 
not  eating,  but  drinking  native  beer  from  huge  tin  mugs.  The 
din  of  Kaffir  voices  was  tremendous.  This  establishment  is 
under  the  care  of  the  city  government-  and  the  beer  is  two 
per  cent,  strength.  With  glistening  eyes  and  gleaming  teeth 
and  tumultuous  laughter  some  of  the  men — half  drunk 
they  seemed — invited  me  to  join  them.  It  was  a  sorry  spec- 
tacle. 

One  of  the  sights  of  Durban  is  the  Moslem  Mosque.  Under 
its  walls  I  succeeded  in  gathering  a  group  of  Mohammedan 
children — the  lads  in  red,  the  girls  arrayed  in  gay  dresses 
and  Oriental  jewels.  At  first  the  little  maids  refused  to  pose, 
but  finally,  at  the  intervention  of  one  of  the  older  ones,  they 
assembled.  1  had  promised  a  six-pence  to  my  bribed  assistant. 
Immediately  after  the  picture  was  taken,  and  the  coin  handed 
to  her,  she  rushed  off  to  a  neighboring  shop.  The  last  1  saw 
of  her  she  was  running  back  to  her  comrades  counting  in  the 
palm  of  her  little  hand  the  pennies  she  had  exchanged  for  the 
silver -which  she  evidently  was  intending  honestly  to  divide 
among  them. 

Prices  are  high  in  Durban.  Many  things  are  fully  twice  as 
expensive  as  they  are  in  other  countries.  Only  native  labor  is 
very  cheap.  Business  methods  are  sometimes  novel  to  an 
American.  When  1  went  to  "  Cooks"  to  secure  railway  reserva- 
tions, one  week  before  1  needed  them  for  Johannesburg,  1  did 
not  simply  pay  for  them  and  have  them  assigned  to  us  on 
the  spot.  I  paid  the  cash  at  once,  but  Cooks  wrote  a  courteous 
letter  to  the  railway  folks  asking  for  accommodation,  and  in 
a  few  days  received  a  dignified  reply.    No  promises  were  made 


and  we  did  not  know  whether  our  request  was  accepted,  or 
where  we  might  be  placed'  on  the  train,  until  within  a  few 
hours  of  its  departure. 

The  city  must  be  a  watch-maker's  paradise.  When  my 
faithful  old  watch,  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age 
"struck"  1  took" it  to  a  jeweller  who  desired  me  to  leave  it 
with  him  until  the  following  day,  when  he  would  report  on  it. 
When  1  called,  he  informed  me  he  was  so  busy  that  he  could 
not  commence  work  on  it  until  three  months  should  have 
elapsed.  He  seemed  to  consider  his  suggestion  a  perfectly 
reasonable  one. 

When  we  went  out  to  Inanda  Mission — some  fifteen  miles 
from  Durban — we  intended  to  make  a  one-day  trip,  but  did 
not  do  so.  A  kind  Friend  offered  to  take  us  in  his  motor-car, 
but  the  roads  were  horrible,  we  lost  our  way  and  floundered 
among  rivers  and  sand-banks.  As  a  finale,  our  machine  broke 
down  and  we  walked,  hours  late,  under  a  broiling  hot  sun  to 
the  mission.  It  is  conducted  by  the  American  Board  and 
the  students  are  Zulu  girls.  This  station  was  founded  in  1869, 
and  the  venerable  and  charming  Mary  Edwards,  who  was  first 
in  charge  at  that  date,  still  resides  on  the  compound.  Our 
accident  ended  well — all  was  for  the  best — we  had  a  meeting 
with  the  young  people  in  the  evening.  The  reverent  behavior 
of  the  girls  was  beyond  praise,  and  after  1  had  addressed  them 
they  sang  a  few  hymns  in  their  native  tongue  with  a  dignity 
and  sincerity  delightful  to  behold.  They  take  to  music  as 
ducks  do  to  water  and  their  voices  have  a  wide  range.  The 
following  morning  we  parted  from  the  staff  of  the  mission  with 
happy  memories  of  its  generous  hospitality.  Our  impromptu 
overnight  visit  had  one  unique  and  blissful  feature  associated 
with  it — our  baggage  consisted  only  of  my  wife's  comb! 

South  Africa,   1920. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  QUAKERS. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  (Germany)  on  Sixth  Month  30th 
published  a  long  article  by  Alphonse  Paquet  on  the  history 
and  doctrine  of  Friends.  This  article  has  created  such  an 
impression  in  Germany  that  two  prominent  German  language 
papers  in  America  reprinted  the  entire  article.  In  Germany  it 
called  forth  a  letter  from  the  German  poet,  William  Schaefer. 
We  attempt  to  give  below  the  significant  portions  of  this  letter, 
since  it  is  too  long  to  pu"blish  entire.  The  Quaker  Embassy  in 
Berlin  have  appointed  one  of  their  members,  Helen  Dixon, 
to  draw  up  a  reply  to  William  Schaefer's  letter.  The  reception 
which  both  Paquet's  article  and  the  letter  received  in  Ger- 
many furnish  but  one  illustration  of  the  indirect  yet  highly 
significant  results  of  the  child-feeding  work  in  Germany. 

"As  I  recognize  in  you  the  only  group  in  European  life  that 
was  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  shock  of  fate,  my  thoughts 
linger  about  you  with  the  old  question — Are  ye  they  that 
should  come,  or  look  we  for  another? 

"You  are  Christians,  as  we  all  call  ourselves  Christians — • 
although  notwithstanding  our  ostensible  Christianity  we  came 
into  this  world-war.  We  all  know  that  love  was  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  Christ's  teaching,  but  you  have  been  able  to 
remain  faithful  to  this  teaching  in  practice.  Before  the  stroke 
of  fate  came  upon  us,  you  were  among  us  an  almost  unknown 
sect;  now  your  presence  is  overshadowing  all  the  churches. 
Neither  the  Papal  bishops  nor  the  Protestant  superintendents 
have  been  able  to  keep  themselves  pure  from  the  war's  hatred, 
nor  can  they  now  point  to  any  fundamental  principle  for  life, 
as  you  can.    Let  me  ask,  wherein  lies  your  power? 

"  You  embody  what  1  made  my  Pestalozzi  say  when  he  was 
showing  the  contrast  between  the  Orientals  and  us  Occidentals: 

It  was  their  bliss  to  rest  in  God, 
'Tis  ours  to  show  Him  in  our  acts. 

"  But  if  this  is  true,  then  I  do  not  know  why  we  regard  you 
any  longer  as  strangers.  Why  do  we  not  stand  up  and  say, 
'  You  are  what  we  wished  to  be  but  could  not!  Mockers  have 
called  you  Quakers — Tremblers;  the  force  of  the  jest  is  gone 
for  us,  because  we  see  that  you  alone  have  endured  the  shock 
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of  fate  without  fear  or  trembling.  Your  gifts  have  come  to  us 
to  help  us;  but  why  do  we  still  desire  to  see  only  the  loving 
work  of  your  hands  and  hearts?  Why  will  we  not  recognize 
the  far  greater  work  of  love  in  the  spirit  which  made  your 
gifts  possible.  Or  are  you,  too,  who  now  come  like  good 
Samaritans  to  minister  to  our  needs,  only  like  our  parsons' 
daughters  who  fulfill  the  will  of  God  here  on  earth  with  good 
works  and  fervent  prayers  in  order  that  they  may  be  rewarded 
hereafter?  Are  you  Sectarians  or  are  you  Christians?  Are 
you  devoted  to  words,  or  are  you  believers  in  the  spirit?  Is 
your  temper  drab  like  your  clothing  or  have  you  adopted  the 
smiling  creed  of  love  and  wisdom?  Do  you  take  up  your  life 
as  your  cross,  or  are  you  joyful  in  the  Lord?  Are  you  fanatical 
moralists  and  proud  in  your  good  works,  or  are  you  full  of  the 
joy  and  strength  which  we  long  to  see?  Are  you  the  fellowship 
of  Christians  in  the  Christianity  of  the  churches,  or  are  you 
not?' 

"  If  you  bear  the  keys,  make  yourselves  known,  that  the 
bread  which  you  give  to  our  children  may  no  longer  be  stone." 

The  above  is  a  portion  of  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Schaefer's 
letter  furnished  by  a  young  Friend.  The  letter  is  treated  at 
some  length  in  an  illuminating  communication  to  The  Friend 
(London)  of  Eighth  Month  13th  by  our  friend  W.  Blair 
Neatby.     We  quote  herewith  his  concluding  paragraph: — 

Our  actual  Quaker  view  of  Christ  is  vital;  that  is  to  say,  it 
rests  not  upon  a  decree,  or  upon  any  intellectual  construction, 
but  upon  our  inward  experience  of  Christ.  We  (1  mean  Chris- 
tians of  all  ages)  can  trust  Him,  root  our  lives  in  Him,  adore 
Him,  and  find  God  the  more,  the  more  we  lose  ourselves  in 
Christ.  That  is  why  we  say,  "  He  and  the  Father  are  one." 
When  George  Fox  said,  "We  had  a  blessed  meeting  in  the 
Name  of  Jesus,  and  felt  Him  in  the  midst,"  some  moderns 
would  have  thought  it  well  to  reply,  "  Would  it  not  have  been 
better  if  you  had  felt  the  Father  in  your  midst?"  Fox  would 
have  rejoined,  "  We  can  never  feel  the  One  without  the  Other." 
This  experience  sustained  on  a  vast  scale  through  some  sixty 
generations,  is  probably  the  most  striking  fact  in  the  history 
of  human  consciousness.  We  may  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
metaphysical  account  of  it  given  by  the  theologians  of  Nicsea 
— perhaps  we  do  not  even  understand  the  account;  but  we 
recognize  the  fact,  and  have  from  the  beginning  based  our 
distinctive  association  on  the  fact.  That  the  incarnate  Christ 
is  one  with  the  Light  that  lighteth  every  man  is  surely  character- 
istic of  Quakerism  all  along,  and  fundamental  to  it.  1  should 
be  grieved  indeed  if  we  disappointed  W.  Schaefer,  and  others  of 
most  attractive  character  who  may  perhaps  be  drawn  to  us 
on  too  partial  a  view;  but  on  the  ground  of  Arianism  and  the 
repudiation  of  Paul,  we  are  bound  frankly  to  say,  we  can 
never  meet  their  wishes. 

W.  Blair  Neatby. 

Birmingham,  Eighth  Month  7,  1920. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  UP  A  FRIENDS'  MEETING. 


E.    MARIA    BISHOP. 

[We  are  pleased  to  print  the  following  paper  from  the  pen 
of  an  English  Friend  now  on  religious  service  amongst  us.  Al- 
though written  from  the  point  of  view  of  her  home  conditions, 
there  is  little  in  it  that  will  not  be  serviceable  on  our  side  of 
the  Atlantic— Eds.] 

The  subject  given  to  me  to-day  is  one  that  is  occupying  the 
minds  of  many  at  the  present  time.  A  new  spirit  of  hope- 
fulness is  abroad,  we  have  left  behind  us  the  idea  that  Quaker- 
ism is  meant  only  for  a  select  few,  and  that,  though  :we  enjoy 
our  Meetings  ourselves,  we  cannot  expect  others  to  do  the 
same:  we  do  not  now  consider  that  we  must  make  our  methods 
approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  other  denominations  in 
order  to  be  attractive.  Friends  are  mingling  with  the  world 
around  them  as  they  have  not  done  since  the  early  days,  the 
exclusiveness  that  afterwards  crept  in  has  passed  away  and 
there  is  a  consequent  gain  to  the  Society.    We  have  learned  to 


look  at  ourselves  and  our  position  in  the  world  from  a  different 
standpoint  and  our  judgment  is  more  proportionate  to  facts. 
We  have  had  to  acknowledge,  with  much  humility,  serious 
failure,  and  instead  of  being  discouraged  by  it,  we  have  set 
ourselves  to  find  the  remedy.  We  have  discovered  afresh,  and 
with  the  power  of  insight  that  comes  from  actual  experience, 
the  vitality  there  is  in  the  truths  that  are  our  heritage,  also  the 
imperative  need  there  is  in  the.  world,  in  which  we  are  now 
living,  for  a  restatement  of  those  same  truths.  1  n  our  endeavor 
to  make  this  statement  we  have  made  another  'discovery,  that 
though  we  have  held  these  truths  theoretically  it  has  been  in 
such  a  half-hearted  way  that  they  have  lost  much  of  their 
power,  consequently  when  others  have  been  impressed  with 
the  message  they  have  heard  from  us,  on  coming  into  closer 
contact  they  are  disappointed. 

"The  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed." 

It  is  to  remedy  this  that  much. effort  is  being  now  directed, 
we  want  to  build  up  our  weak  Meetings  and  make  them  strong 
centres  of  living  experience  and  out-going  life  and  power.  How 
to  do  this  is  the  problem. 

When  Christ  left  His  disciples  and  deputed  to  them  the 
formation  of  the  Church  which  was  to  be  His  representative. in 
the  world.  His  directions  might  be  classed  under  two  headings, 
— Go  to  other  people  and  tell  them  of  Me,  and, — The  help  you 
need  for  this  will  come  to  you  from  My  Spirit  when  1  am  gone, 
wait  for  it. 

Faithfully  the  little  band  followed  these  instructions.  To- 
gether they  sought  for  and  awaited  the  gift  of  Divine  power 
from  on  high.  Not  once  only,  at  Pentecost,  but  day  after  day, 
as  fresh  needs  arose,  they  were  found  in  the  Temple,  in  upper 
rooms,  by  the  river  side,  in  prisons,  or  on  the  seashore,  praying 
and  looking  for  the  promise  of  the  Father.  There  are  other 
records  also,  of  the  many  and  varied  ways  by  which  they 
sought  to  hand  on  to  others  the  message  of  Divine  love  and 
power  which  Christ  had  entrusted  to  them.  We  see  them  speak- 
ing in  the  Temple,  preaching  to  the  multitudes,  healing  the 
sick,  drawing  near  to  individuals  and  speaking  to  them  in  the 
way  they  could  best  understand;  using  any  and  every  op- 
portunity that  opened  before  them  of  making  Christ  a  living, 
personal  presence  to  others.  Truly  their  motto  was, — "  The 
things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you, 
that  you  may  have  fellowship  with  us,  and  our  fellowship  is 
with  the  Father  and  with  His  Son." 

Fellowship,  Prayer,  Service. — Is  there  any  portion  of  the 
Christian  Church  to-day  vibrant  with  the  life  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  which  fellowship,  prayer  and  service  are  not 
found?     Is  not  the  lack  of  these  often  the  root  of  our  failure? 

Let  us  take  service  first.  Are  there  not  many  Meetings  where 
there  is  no  corporate  activity?  A  conimon  work  and  interest 
is  one  of  the  channels  through  which  the  tide  of  life  comes 
flowing  in,  and  some  small  gatherings  are  realizing  this  in  a 
way  that  larger  ones  miss. 

Let  every  Meeting  then  find  its  work  and  do  it.  The  doors 
are  open  all  around  us,  the  needs  of  the  world  are  great.  The 
good  news  of  a  Father's  love  and  of  One  who  walks  with  us 
and  saves  from  sin  is  an  experience  that  must  be  handed  on 
by  living  men  and  women  for  "it  is  through  people — through 
having  the  right  sort  of  human  relationships,  that  work  is 
best  forwarded."  There  must  be  work  for  one  another,  there 
must  be  service  to  the  world  around  us.  In  the  former  we  may 
include  our  Meetings  for  Worship.  Those  Meetings  are  most 
strong  and  vigorous  where  the  responsibility  for  them  is  spread 
over  the  largest  number  of  the  congregation.  We  must  each 
bring  our  share  of  thought,  of  desire,  of  earnest  seeking  to 
know  and  realize  the  presence  of  Christ  with  us. 

The  elasticity  of  Quakerism  is  shown  in  the  variety  of  pur- 
poses to  which  our  evening  Meeting  is  already  put,  but  have 
we  yet  exhausted  these?  Can  we  not  make  a  still  greater  use  of 
them  according  to  the  needs  of  Friends  themselves,  or  of  the 
district  in  which  they  live? 

Mission  Meetings  (everywhere)  need  help  in  order^that^there 
may  be  more  freedom  of  the  Spirit  in  them  and  less  of  a  one- 
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man  ministry!  Periiaps  we  do  not  realize  how  much  the 
Quaker  steadfastness  and  truth  of  character  is  bound  up  with 
our  manner  of  worship  and  we  should  give  others  the  chance  of 
the  same  help. 

One  tiny  Meeting  1  know  gathers  its  members  at  that  time 
for  Bible  Study;  another  holds  an  evening  Meeting  for  Wor- 
ship once  a  month  and  invites  the  public  to  attend,  the  response 
has  been  encouraging.  In  some  small  Meetings  they  get  their 
own  members  to  prepare  simple  papers,  and  close  with  a  time 
of  worship  and  fellowship  together.  1  n  other  places  Friends  are 
holding  little  group  Meetings  in  private  houses  of  their  own 
neighbors  and  acquaintances,  sometimes  for  conference,  and 
sometimes  as  informal  Meetings  for  Worship.  These  are  all 
channels  of  service  and  means  by  which  the  Society  may  be 
built  up  and  increased. 

Here  1  should  like  to  put  in  a  very  strong  plea  for  what  may 
seem  a  small  service;  it  is  too  often  overlooked,  but  it  is  one  in 
which  we  may  all  share,  and  that  is  the  general  intervisitation 
of  all  members  and  attenders.  1  believe  it  goes  a  very  long  way 
towards  the  cementing  together  of  a  Meeting.  It  needs,  1 
know,  some  self-denial,  perhaps  the  cutting  down  of  time  one 
would  otherwise  spend  with  one's  own  friends,  but  it  is  service 
which  brings  a  rich  reward. 

A  kindly  call  by  a  young  Friend  on  an  older  one,  or  a"  pop- 
in"  visit  on  one  who  is  not  always  able  to  get  out,  a  little  chat 
and  the  loan  of  books  to  those  who  have  not  many  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  or  obtaining  them.  All  "  the  little  nameless  acts 
of  kindness  or  of  love"  which  we  so  readily  give  to  our  friends, 
when  rendered  more  widely  to  the  members  and  attenders  of 
our  Meeting  widens  the  interest  of  our  own  lives,  and  then 
when  sickness,  or  trouble  comes,  or,  perhaps  even  wrongdoing, 
we  are  already  acquainted,  are  able  to  understand  and  sym- 
pathize, and  it  is  natural  to  step  in  and  try  to  help. 

Notices  of  lectures,  of  special  Meetings,  of  visiting  Friends, 
and  so  on  should  always  be  sent  to  those  who  for  any  cause  are 
not  often  at  Meeting,  a  little  steady  perseverance  in  this  will 
do  a  great  deal  to  bring  absent  members  and  those  who  are 
slack  in  their  attendance  intoxloser  touch  with  us.  Some  large 
Meetings  are  initiating  with  success  the  intervisitation  of 
members  who  through  a  variety  of  causes,  have  not  previously 
been  in  touch  with  one  another. 

It  is  an  imperative  requisite  in  a  Meeting  that  there  should 
be  a  universal  spirit  of  fellowship  and  comradeship  and  we  need 
a  good  deal  more  than  the  ordinary  annual  congregational  tea 
to  accomplish  this.  A  walk  in  the  country  with  lunch  packets, 
or  a  simple  tea  somewhere  will  discover  unlooked  for  common 
interests,  or  even  awaken  them !  Two  or  three  meeting  togeth- 
er to  read  a  book  which  is  not  obtainable  by  all,  or  to  discuss 
a  subject  that  is  puzzling  some  one's  head,  would  bring  us 
nearer  together  and  help  us  to  understand  one  another  better. 

A  bicycle  ride  with  a  young  Friend,  or  an  attender,  to  visit 
a  neighboring  Meeting  with  a  few  minutes  by  the  wayside  to 
seek  help  and  guidance  for  the  coming  service,  all  these  small 
opportunities  may  forge  for  us  fresh  links  in  different  directions 
until  the  chain  of  fellowship  is  complete. 

Another  requisite  is  teaching.  The  thirst  for  knowledge  is 
inherent  in  us  and  it  must  be  met  in  religious  matters  as  well 
as  in  secular.  Let  us  begin  with  the  children.  Fresh  hope  and 
inspiration  are  already  being  infused  into  existing  schools  by 
the  new  methods  and  lesson  arrangements  of  the  F.  F.  D.  S.  A., 
but  is  there  not  in  many  more  places  a  Friend  who  might  gather 
just  the  one  or  two  children  available  (always  including  at- 
tenders) to  a  class,  say  once  a  month,  if  oftener  is  not  possible, 
to  give  them  simple  talks  on  the  history  of  our  Society  and  what 
it  all  means?  E.  B.  Emmott's  book  makes  this  a  comparative- 
ly easy  thing  for  almost  any  one.  For  those  who  are  older  the 
method  of  gathering  in  small  groups  of  six  or  eight  is  found  to 
be  almost  ideal  for  Bible  Study,  for  gaining  information  on 
Social  subjects,  or  considering  present-day  problems,  also  of 
helping  those,  whether  members  or  attenders,  who  want  a 
better  understanding  of  our  Quaker  ways  and  ideals. 

Lectures  by  well-qualified  men  and  women  should  always  be 
advertised  and  shared  in  by  others  than  Friends.     People  of 


all  denominations  will  come  to  a  Friends'  Meeting-house  to 
hear  a  good  lecture  and  we  have  better  opportunities  than 
many  of  doing  work  of  this  kind. 

I  have  made  various  references  already  to  attenders;  it  re- 
mains to  add  that  these  should  always  be  made  welcome,  and 
if  there  is  a  good  library  (and  every  Meeting  should  at  least 
have  a  small  one)  the  books  should  be  pointed  out  to  them. 
Many  of  our  modern  Quaker  books  are  admirably  adapted 
to  lending  in  this  way,  and  are  often  just  what  people  want 
who  desire  to  know  more  about  us. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  upon  whom  lay  heavily  the  care  of  all 
the  Churches,  uses  the  phrase, — "patient  continuance  in  well 
doing,"  and  this  very  aptly  expresses  one  of  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  that  we  shall  need  in  all  our  work  for  our  Meetings.  We 
shall  find  that  it  is  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  the  quiet 
laying  of  one  stone  upon  another,  that  brings  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  We  have  to  remember  that  we  are  dealing 
with  life,  and,  as  the  growth  of  a  child  or  an  oak  tree  is  slow, 
so  will  be  the  growth  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  "  as  if  a  man 
should  cast  seed  upon  the  earth  and  should  sleep  and  rise  night 
and  day,  and  thf  seed  should  spring  up  and  grow  he  knoweth 
not  how,"  so  we  must  wait  and  watch  for  signs  of  life  in  small 
things  if  we  would  have  the  most  lasting  results. 

In  every  Meeting,  especiallywhere  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  vitality,  there  are  naturally,  and  rightly,  differences  of 
opinion,  even  on  some  of  the  deepest  truths.  We  cannot  all 
think  alike,  or  even  believe  alike,  the  same  truth  has  many 
different  aspects,  but  to  each  of  us  a  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit  may  be  granted  for  the  common  good,  and  in  this  is 
shown  the  manifoldness  of  the  grace  of  God  and  the  riches  of 
His  glory  in  Christ  Jesus.  We  must  seek  for  differences  of 
ministration  from  the  same  Spirit  that  we  may  be  many  mem- 
bers of  one  body.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  needs  to  be  met 
and  we  can  only  meet  them  by  a  variety  of  supply.     .     .     . 

Of  the  need  for  prayer  all  who  are  seeking  to  know  and  do 
the  will  of  God  learn  more  and  more,  but  they  learn  also  that 
prayer  is  not  clamoring  at  the  gates  of  heaven  for  those  results 
upon  which  we  have  set  our  hearts,  but  a  constant  communion 
with  the  Great  Master  Builder  Himself  in  order  that  He  may 
lead  and  guide  us  day  by  day,  showing  us  which  doors  to  enter 
and  which  to  pass  by,  and  bringing  to  our  notice  many  a  small 
service  we  might  otherwise  miss.  Above  all  we  must  seek  from 
Him  the  gift  of  His  Spirit,  which  after  all  is  the  one  thing 
needful  for  the  building  up  and  cementing  together  of  our 
Meetings. 

For,  to  quote^gain  from  Paul,  "unto  each  one  of  us  was  the 
grace  given  according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ — 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  unto  the  work  of  ministering, 
unto  the  building  up  of  the  body  of  Christ;  till  we  all  attain 
unto  a  full  grown  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ." 

A  SUMMER  VISIT  TO   SOME    FRIENDS'  SCHOOLS  IN 
ENGLAND. 


STANLEY    R.    YARNALL. 


(Continued  from  page  128.) 

Greater  care  has  been  given  to  planning  at  Leighton  Park 
than  at  the  other  Friends'  schools  apparently,  and  the  results 
are  good.  "  Number  three"  is  an  admirably  arranged  building 
for  its  ultimate  purpose;  every  detail  seems  to  have  been 
well  considered  and  the  standard  set  is  high  in  refinement  of 
proportion,  coloring  of  walls,  furnishing,  etc.  At  Grove  House, 
which  was  planned  and  built  as  a  dormitory,  we  found  a 
better  arrangement  than  at  the  ancient  foundation  at  Win- 
chester, or  in  the  far  more  ambitious  modern  IJiiildings  at 
Oundle.  The  large  sleeping-rooms  seemed  ideal  for  that  type 
of  dormitory  in  point  of  air,  light,  privacy  and  the  avoidance 
of  drafts.  There  was  at  the  same  time  a  simplicity  and  re- 
finement that  is  rare  in  school  dormitories.  Low  partitioned 
enclosures  for  washstand,  chair  and  shelves  at  the  head  of 
each  bed  were  a  feature  not  seen  elsewhere.    The  boys  call 
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them  "tabernacles,"  and  they  give  a  partial  sense  of  privacy 
and  personality  that  must  be  hard  to  secure  under  the  dor- 
mitory system. 

Bathing  and  toilet  arrangements  were  good  throughout  the 
School,  and  the  class-rooms  were  attractive  and  well-equipped. 
The  playing  fields,  pool  and  farm  give  ample  athletic  outlet 
and  opportunity  and  the  Thames,  and  a  small  tributary  river 
nearby  provide  boating  and  swimming.  As  in  all  the  English 
schools  we  saw,  the  gymnasium  was  small  and  far  below  Ameri- 
can standards  in  size,  equipment  and  general  importance  as  a 
vital  part  of  the  school's  life  and  activity.  It  may  also  be 
said  in  passing  that  the  boys  at  the  schools  visited  seemed 
much  less  interested  and  eager  in  the  matter  of  field  games 
than  one  would  expect  from  the  traditions  of  British  sport. 
Winchester  was  an  exception.  There  they  all  were  playing 
cricket  as  if  their  lives  depended  on  it.  It  is  the  school  tradi- 
tion and  they  have  beaten  Eton  for  some  years  and  so  are 
school  champions  in  the  national  game.  In  the  Friends' 
schools,  on  the  other  hand,  while  there  was  apparent  interest, 
sport  did  not  seem  to  grip  the  boys  as  it  does  with  us.  At  the 
table  at  Leighton  Park,  where  I  ate  lunch  with  a  master  and 
perhaps  twelve  boys,  only  one  was  pointed  out  as  interested 
in  cricket.  They  seemed  interested  in  the  difference  between 
American  and  English  rugby  football,  but  only  one  of  them 
had  ever  seen  rugby  played  in  England.  They  played  soccer 
and  seemed  quite  content  to  let  it  go  at  that.  1  venture  to 
say  that  such  a  situation  could  not  be  duplicated  among  twelve 
American  schoolboys  of  equal  opportunity.  Has  the  real  love 
of  outdoor  sports  and  pre-eminence  in  them  crossed  the  At- 
lantic? Tennis  appears  to  flourish  and  all  schools  have  fine 
courts,  and  the  larger  ones  provide  courts  for  racquets.  Ample 
gymnasia  would  seem  a  very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble 
on  the  numerous  wet  days  provided  by  the  English  climate  and 
the  dark  hours  of  the  English  Winter  afternoons. 

About  one  hundred  boys,  probably  sixty  per  cent.  Friends, 
make  up  the  student  body  at  Leighton  Park.  The  lines  have 
fallen  to  them  in  pleasant  places.  There  is  an  air  of  modernity 
and  elbow-room  about  the  place  that  was  particularly  gratify- 
ing. The  equipment  of  the  School  and  the  spirit  and  grasp 
of  the  headmaster  on  educational  problems  and  details  speak 
well  for  the  training  the  boys  receive.  Both  he  and  the  second 
master  with  whom  we  talked  seemed  deeply  concerned  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  boys,  but  that  general  subject 
may  better  be  considered  later. 

A  question  about  sex  instruction  brought  out  an  interesting 
practice  of  the  School.  Before  one  of  the  vacations  the  science 
teacher  gives  an  interesting  short  course  in  elementary  biology, 
including  many  facts  about  the  origin  of  life,  reproduction 
and  the  care  of  the  young  by  different  animals.  Just  before 
vacation  Charles  Evans  writes  to  the  parents  of  the  boys  who 
have  had  the  course,  explaining  what  it  involved  and  sug- 
gesting that  it  would  be  an  appropriate  time  for  a  confidential 
talk  with  their  boys  on  problems  of  sex  which  the  lessons  might 
have  suggested. 

This  is  an  indication  of  the  individual  attention  given  to 
boys  at  Leighton  Park  and  Bootham.  At  least  twice  a  year 
careful  statements  are  sent  home  by  the  housemaster  of  each 
boy  and  by  the  headmaster  concerning  his  development,  range 
of  interests,  co-operation  in  school  activities,  etc.  These  state- 
ments, of  course,  supplement  the  regular  reports  on  lessons. 
Last  year  Arthur  Rowntree,  Headmaster  of  Bootham,  wrote 
to  a  number  of  parents,  as  follows: — "  In  watching  the  mental 
growth  of  boys  I  often  wish  it  were  possible  to  compare  notes 
with  parents  more  frequently  on  the  development  of  their 
sons.  Are  the  boys  showing  a  narrow  mental  outlook  or  a  wide 
mental  outlook  as  they  grow  older?  Do  they  show  signs  of 
new  interests  coming  into  their  lives?   Are  they  alert  and  alive? 

"  1  shall  welcome  any  help  that  you  are  good  enough  to  give 
me  in  the  way  of  facts  and  suggestions  bearing  on  the  subject." 

Then  followed  the  suggestion  that  their  home  letters  might 
prove  an  index  of  their  growth  and  mental  situation. 

The  following  items  were  given  for  consideration.  Do  they 
write  about  (i)  home  and  family  affairs;  (2)  games;  (3)  school 


work;  (4)  hobbies;  (5)  meetings  of  school  societies,  debates, 
etc.;  (6)  political  questions,  social  questions,  general  thoughts 
on  life;  (7)  anything  else? 

The  answers  were  scattering  and  the  chief  good  of  the  effort, 
1  imagine,  was  to  arouse  parents  to  expect  a  growth  and  de- 
velopment in  their  sons,  and  to  suggest  their  personal  part  in 
helping  the  school  bring  it  about.  Meetings,  debates,  lectures, 
concerts,  seem  popular  topics  for  letters,  and  many  of  the  older 
boys  wrote  on  political  and  social  problems,  particularly  social. 

One  parent  wrote  that  all  the  information  required  for  a 
thorough  investigation  would  not  be  collected  until  a  similar 
set  of  questions  were  addressed  to  the  boys  about  their  parents' 
letters.  Arthur  Rowntree  concludes  his  report  on  this  experi- 
ment with  the  words :  "  1  sorrowfully  and  resolutely  decline 
to  accept  this  brilliant  suggestion." 

Leighton  Park  probably  has  sent  more  boys  on  to  the 
universities  of  late  years  than  any  other  Friends'  school,  al- 
though Bootham  is  a  close  second.  There  are  now  at  Cam- 
bridge seventy-five  old  Leighton  Park  boys,  and  the  spirit  of 
higher  education  is  stimulated  by  the  School  and  that  seed 
probably  falls  on  more  fruitful  parental  soil  there  than  in 
any  other  centre  of  Friendly  education  in  England. 

The  charges  for  English  Friends'  schools  may  be  of  interest 
to  American  readers.  All  the  schools  so  far  as  inquiry  has 
been  made  are  raising  their  rates  for  next  school  year.  Leigh- 
ton Park  will  charge  more  than  1 50  pounds  for  Friends  and 
makes  an  extra  charge  of  5  pounds  for  non-Friends.  Bootham's 
revised  charges  will  be  120  pounds  for  Friends;  1 50  pounds  for 
non-Friends,  the  Mount  and  Sidcot  will  advance  their  rates 
to  100  pounds.  1  am  not  sure  the  Mount  will  not  charge  more. 
In  the  Commission  report  of  1919  the  payment  per  pupil  at 
Ackworth,  including  music  fee,  was  given  as  5 1  pounds  2 
shillings  7  pence.  But  the  rates  have  been  advanced  since 
then  and  it  is  fair  to  conclude  are  now  50  per  cent,  higher. 

The  notice  about  the  increase  of  the  Bootham  fees  for  1920- 
21  is  well  worded:  "By  this  increase  the  school  fees  will  be 
brought  to  a  figure  which  is  about  50  per  cent,  above  the  pre- 
war charges.  The  Committee  hope  that  parents  will  recognize 
that  this  increase  in  the  cost  of  education  is  moderate  as  com- 
pared with  many  other  things,  and  that  they  will  accept  the 
changes  as  essential  for  a  well-staffed  and  efficient  school.  No 
reminder  is  needed  that  the  aims  of  Bootham  School  are  en- 
tirely educational.  It  is  not  run  for  personal  profit  of  any 
kind." 

The  glory  of  York  is  the  Minster,  one  of  the  largest  and 
grandest  cathedrals  of  England  and  the  world.  One  is  al- 
ways conscious  of  it  dominating  the  city  with  its  massive,  yet 
aspiring  towers,  its  noble  structure,  its  sense  of  power  and 
dignity,  gathering  an  infinite  wealth  of  architectural  detail 
into  one  complete  and  perfect  whole.  To  one  who  knows  the 
Minster,  there  is  an  abiding  sense  of  the  beauty  and  richness 
of  the  vast  nave  and  transepts  with  their  glass  windows  un- 
matched in  extent  and  coloring,  the  majestic  choir  separated 
from  the  nave  by  a  dim,  shadowy  road  screen  whose  gray, 
time-subdued  statues  of  early  English  kings  seem  to  call  one 
away  from  the  voices  of  to-day  to  a  solemn,  earnest  antiquity, 
the  great  organ  rolling  its  volume  of  sound  down  the  aisles 
and  pealing  up  among  the  aspiring  arches  and  into  the  vast 
square  lantern,  the  chapter  house  that  ."house  of  houses  as 
the  rose  is  the  flower  of  flowers." 

The  Minster  is  the  great  fact  of  York  and  1  mention  it 
particularly  because  it  towers  above  the  buildings  and  grounds 
of  Bootham  School.  Masters  and  boys  come  to  love  it  and 
feel  its  constant  presence  and  its  elevating  influence  as  if  it 
were  something  alive  and  potent,  for  indeed,  it  and  every 
great  example  of  art  and  architecture  is.  Thus  York  Minster 
is.  really  an  important  element  in  the  life  of  the  school  under 
its  shadow. 

We  have  gotten  an  idea  that  British  Friends  are  not  con- 
tributing to  education  as  liberally  as  do  Friends  in  America. 
This  is,  1  think,  an  open  question.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
th^at  Leighton  Park  is  comparatively  a  new  school  with  a 
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history  of  about  forty  years.  It  has  grown  in  that  time  from 
four  boys  to  a  hundred,  and  there  is  evidence  of  wholesome, 
conservative  advancement  with  plans  laid  that  call  for  large 
expenditures  and  faith  that  the  money  will  be  forthcoming. 
The  plant  at  present  is  unincumbered  with  debt  and  must 
represent  a  financial  value  of  well  over  $200,000,  which  must 
almost  entirely  have  been  contributed  by  Friends. 

At  Bootham  during  the  war  period  a  debt  of  16,000  pounds 
was  paid  ofi"  by  friends  of  the  School,  in  1914  the  old  scholars 
presented  a  well-built  pool  to  the  School,  together  with  2000 
pounds  to  maintain  it,  and  during  the  present- year  as  "a 
token  of  affectionate  remembrance  of  their  colleagues  who 
have  lost  their  lives  in  the  war,"  the  old  boys  have  purchased 
and  presented  to  the  School  a  field  of  i83i  acres  close  to  the 
School  at  a  cost  of  2750  pounds,  to  provide  for  the  growing 
athletic  needs  of  the  increasing  numbers.  Additional  scholar- 
ships presented  to  Bootham  and  the  Mount  as  reported  in 
the  annual  reports  of  19 19  aggregate  550  pounds. 

These  gifts  during  and  immediately  following  the  war  in- 
dicate that  English  Friends  are  ready  to  support  their  schools 
financially.  Indeed,  one  feels  they  may  be  at  the  beginning 
of  a  great  advance  calling  for  a  large  outlay  that  will  be  forth- 
coming when  they  see  the  way  a  little  more  clearly.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  notice  a  general  interest  among  them  in  all  their 
schools  and  a  disposition  to  help  all  along  the  line.  This  spirit 
must  come  also  in  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  build  up  a  system  of  schools  on  enduring  founda- 
tions, rather  than  to  continue  to  strengthen  one  institution 
financially,  allowing  the  others  to  struggle  along,  sinking  or 
swimming  by  their  own  efi"orts. 

Bootham  School  and  the  Mount  are  at  York,  under  the 
general  care  of  Yorkshire  Quarterly  Meeting  and  near  the 
strong  York  Meeting  which  the  pupils  of  both  schools  attend. 
Bootham  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  the  Mount  about 
two  miles  away  toward  the  outskirts.  York  is  one  of  the  n  ost 
ancient  cities  of  England.  It  apparently  is  built  over  the 
graves  of  countless  Roman  legionaries,  for  one  seems  not  to 
be  able  to  dig  deep  anywhere  without  striking  a  huge  sar- 
cophagus of  tremendous  weight  and  thickness  bearing  rude 
Latin  inscriptions.  One  such  has  recently  been  unearthed  in 
the  garden  of  the  Mount.  A  bit  of  old  Roman  wall  carries 
history  back  far  beyond  the  ken  of  Americans,  and  the  walls 
of  the  early  English  period  are  still  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  city  with  the  interesting  walk  along  their  top. 
Old  gates  are  reminders  of  the  grim  and  warlike  past,  and 
give  their  names  to  various  parts  of  the  city.  A  tangle  of 
ancient  streets  is  an  endless  delight  to  the  antiquarian,  the 
architect,  and  the  more  casual  lover  of  the  quaint  and  pic- 
turesque, for  here  are  hidden  away  some  twelve  ancient 
churches  each  with  its  history  and  interest  in  the  development 
.  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  innumerable  rambling,  lean- 
ing, sagging  old  houses  almost  meeting  across  the  narrow 
streets,  with  crazy  gables  and  overhanging  half-timbered  eves 
and  galleries. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


RELEASE, 
if  one  had  watched  a  prisoner  many  a  year 
Standing  behind  a  barred  window  pane, 
Fettered  with  heavy  handcuS  and  with  chain, 
And  gazing  on  the  blue  sky,  far  and  clear, 
And  suddenly  some  morning  we  should  hear 
The  man  had  in  the  night  contrived  to  gain 
His  freedom  and  was  safe,  would  this  bring  pain? 
Ah!  would  it  not  to  dullest  heart  appear 
Good  tidings.' 

Yesterday  1  looked  on  one 
Who  lay  as  if  asleep  in  perfect  peace. 
His  long  imprisonment  for  life  was  done. 
Eternity's  great  freedom  his  release 
Had  brought.    Yet  they  who  loved  him  called  him  dead, 
And  wept,  refusing  to  be  comforted.. 

— Helen  HtiNT  Jackson 


Nature  Stories. — The  Friend,  in  years  gone,  had  no 
"Children's  Corner,"  but  remembered  the  children  no  less, 
and  gave  them  some  of  the  best  "nature  studies,"  as  well  as 
spicy  anecdotes.  Many  a  rainy  First-day  afternoon  did  the 
writer  spend  poring  over  the  bound  volumes  of  The  Friend, 
stored  under  the  eaves  of  "the  long  garret,"  neatly  piled  up 
on  "Grandfather's"  old  brass  fender,  which  propped  on  the 
sturdy  oak  beams  made  an  excellent  bookshelf. 

Coming  across  the  following  good  bird  stories  (published 
in  The  Rural  New  Yorker)  aroused  the  thought  that  perhaps 
we  are  forgetting  the  example  set  by  William  Kite  and  Joseph 
Walton,  and  others  of  their  time,  and  not  giving  the  birds  and 
flowers  their  due.  Friends  have  always  been  interested  in 
such  things,  and  we  do  want  our  children  to  have  that  love  of 
Nature  which  will  give  pleasure  to  their  whole  lives. — F.  T.  R. 

A  True  Bird  Story. — Not  long  ago  a  friend  told  me  of  an 
experience  he  once  had  with  a  mother  humming-bird  and  her 
nest.  How  many  of  you  have  ever  seen  a  humming-bird's 
nest  in  its  natural  place?     It  is  one  of  the  rare  things  to  find. 

The  mother  humming-bird  in  the  story  built  her  nest  in  a 
low  apple  tree,  just  outside  my  friend's  window.  He  could 
look  right  into  it.  It  was  such  a  tiny  nest  of  plant  down,  cob- 
webs and  lichens,  and  so  nearly  the  color  of  the  branch  on 
which  it  nested  that  it  was  hard  to  see,  even  when  one  knew 
just  where  to  look.  Soon  there  were  two  small  white  eggs  in 
the  nest.  They  hatched  into  tiny,  helpless  baby  birds,  that 
at  once  began  to  eat  and  grow.  The  mother  had  a  very  curious 
way  of  feeding  her  little  ones.  She  would  fly  away  in  search 
of  food — sweet  nectar  from  her  favorite  flowers  in  gardens  and 
orchard,  and  a  host  of  tiny  insects.  These  she  swallowed. 
Back  she  would  come  to  the  nest,  and,  putting  her  bill  into 
that  of  one  young  bird,  would  raise  some  of  the  food  from  her 
own  crop  and  so  give  the  baby  its  meal.  Then  it  would  be 
the  other's  turn. 

As  time  went  on  the  little  birds  grew  to  be  as  large  as 
bumble  bees,  and  were  covered  with  a  fine  black  down.  One  day 
the  mother  bird  did  not  come  back  after  she  left  in  the  morning. 
She  did  not  come  at  noon.  At  night  she  was  still  away.  The 
littJe_ones  were  very  hungry.  My  friend  did  not  know  what 
to  do,  but  finally  he  cut  the  branch  olT  some  distance  below 
the  nest  and  took  the  whole  thing  over  to  a  near-by  store, 
where  he  was  working.  He  carefully  hung  it  up  out  of  reach 
of  cats,  or  rats,  or  mice.  Next  he  opened  a  jar  of  extracted 
honey.  He  put  a  little  of  the  honey  into  his  mouth  to  mix  it 
with  saliva.  Then  he  took  a  toothpick  and  drop  by  drop  let 
the  honey  fall  into  the  open  mouths.  So  the  baby  humming- 
birds had  their  supper.  The  next  morning  they  had  break- 
fast in  the  same  way. 

About  noon  the  second  day  my  friend  learned  that  the 
mother  bird  was  back  again  and  nearly  wild  because  she  could 
not  find  her  nest  or  her  babies.  What  could  he  do  now?  The 
branch  was  cut  off  and  was  hanging  over  in  the  store.  Could 
he  give  the  bird  her  nest  again?  He  decided  to  try,  anyway. 
So  he  went  and  got  the  nest  and  a  piece  of  stout  twine.  It 
needed  great  care  not  to  spill  out  the  little  birds,  who  all  this 
time  had  lived  safely  in  the  nest,  and  had  not  been  touched. 
He  lapped  the  cut  ends  of  the  branch  together  and  bound  them 
tightly.     Then  he  went  inside  to  watch. 

The  mother  bird  was  troubled.  There  was  her  nest  and  in 
it  were  her  babies.  But  something  was  difi'erent.  What  was 
that  strange  bump?  She  would  hop  along  the  branch  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  cut  place,  but  she  would  not  cross  it  to  the 
nest.  All  that  long  afternoon  she  took  to  gain  courage  enough 
to  cross  the  binding.  But  at  evening  she  fed  her  babies  once 
more.  After  that  she  raised  them  without  any  more  trouble 
until  they  left  the  nest  themselves. 

Is  not  that  an  interesting  story?  1  think  it  is  the  most  in- 
teresting bird  story  1  have  ever  heard.  1  know  that  it  is  true, 
because  1  know  my  friend  would  not  lie,  even  to  make  a  good 
story.  Where  could  the  mother  humming-bird  have  been 
that  day  when  she  stayed  away  from  her  nest?  1  think  we 
may  be  sure  that  she  did  not  stay  away  of  her  own  accord. 
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Something  must  have  kept  her.  Once  1  knew  of  a  boy  who 
caught  a  humming-bird  and  kept  it  in  a  fruit  jar  all  of  one  day. 
He  did  not  hurt  it,  nor  did  he  mean  to  hurt  it.  At  night  he 
let  it  go  again.  But  perhaps  that  bird  had  a  nest,  too.  Per- 
haps something  like  that  happened  to  the  bird  in  our  story. 
At  any  rate,  it  makes  us  think  that  we  may  be  breaking  up 
homes  when  we  capture  the  wild  things  and  hold  them,  even 
for  a  few  hours.  Most  times  it  is  better  to  leave  them  free, 
and  to  study  them  that  way  all  we  can. 


GOD'S  COINAGE. 
Gold  he  giveth,  scattered  open-handed: 

Not  the  burning  gold 
With  which  men's  happiness  is  bought  and  sold, 
By  whose  searing  touch  their  souls  are  branded. 

But  the  gold  of  broom, 
Rich  simsets,  golden-rod  and  barley-plume. 

SOver  hath  he — measm-e  never  stinted: 

Not  the  sparing  piece 
Of  hard-won  ore,  the  poor  man's  scant  increase. 
Sparsely  meted,  though  in  plenty  minted;     " 

But  the  silver  stream. 
Dove's  feathers,  sOver  birch  and  minnow's  gleam. 

Copper  strews  He — His  full  coffers  sharing: 

Not  the  meager  coin 
In  search  of  which  the  child  and  pauper  join, 
One,  expectant;  one,  long  since  despairing; 

But  the  copper  trees, 
SoU,  fir  cones,  russet  apples,  brown-winged  bees. 

— Dorothy  M.  Btjnn,  in  the  Montreal 


MASTERING  DIFFICULTIES. 

[From  a  reported  address  of  J.  Stuart  Holden,  of  London, 
to  Summer  School  students,  Columbia  University,  1920.] 

"Take  your  doubts  to  Him  who  made  the  soul  and  knows 
our  frame  throughout,  who  remembers  that  we  are  dust  and 
judges  us  with  perfect  sympathy  and  understanding.  Take 
your  questionings  to  the  ear  bent  low  to  hear  the  whisperings 
of  his  children.  Then  fear  not  to  disclose  your  whole  being. 
Questions  not  begotten  of  bigotry  and  cynicism,  Christ  never 
fails  to  answer.  There  came  over  a  company  of  Greeks  seek- 
ing Jesus,  and  to  them  was  made  a  disclosure  of  his  nature, 
heart,  purpose,  glory  and  dominion.  When  men  pray,  an 
influence  cleanses,  sanctifies  their  minds  and  turns  the  gloom 
of  life  golden.  Who  can  attribute  it  to  aught  else  than  the 
love  that  declared,  '  1,  if  1  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
me?'  There  are  depths  in  the  Divine  personality  to  explore 
through  eternity;  yet  you  may  satisfy  the  soul  in  its  need. 

"Why  doesn't  God  do  something  impressive?  This  was 
the  old  cry.  Men  say  to-day:  Why  doesn't  God  declare  his 
nature,  prevent  war,  arrest  atrocity,  by  supernatural  inter- 
vention, take  the  tangle  out  of  international  relationships, 
smooth  out  the  relation  of  class  to  class?  Why  does  He  allow 
disease  and  pain,  women  to  break  their  hearts  about  their 
children,  men  to  carry  secrets  that  turn  life  to  blackness? 
We  will  not  waste  time  on  those  who  regard  rattling  of  tables 
and  tinkling  of  tambourines  as  evidence  of  Divine  power. 
Such  persons  haven't  awakened  to  the  greatness  of  life.  But 
there  remains  the  poignant  longing  of  souls  yearning  to  be- 
lieve. It  may  be  we  are  voicing  the  unconscious  egotism  of  the 
Jew,  'Give  me  a  religion  whose  sign  1  can  see.' 

"Others  ask  for  rational  explanations  of  baffling  mysteries. 
But,  if  you  divest  God  and  religion  of  mystery,  you  invest 
them  with  absurdity.  A  God  1  can  classify  and  catalogue  is 
too  small  to  satisfy  the  cry  of  the  soul.  The  answer  to  both 
Jew  and  Greek  is  here:  In  Christ  crucified  there  is  a  sign.  In 
Christ  crucified  there  is  wisdom. 

"  Christ  is  the  power  of  God.  Paul  had  seen  on  Calvary  the 
august  holiness  of  God  contend  with  the  unrelieved  blackness 


of  human  sin.  Not  in  Sinai  nor  in  the  great  white  throne  but 
in  the  cross  where  judgment  on  sin  became  sacrificial — there 
is  the  sign,  the  eternal  dynamic  that  deals  with  the  deep  dis- 
order of  human  hearts.  At  Calvary  Paul  saw  midnight  and 
midday  meet;  darkness,  then  flashing  light;  the  power  of  God 
victorious  over  that  which  defies  all  other  power — human  sin. 

"  Robert  Bruce,  tracked  over  moor  and  mountain,  his  own 
hounds  released  upon  him,  plunged  into  a  broad  stream  and 
struck  out  for  the  other  shore.  The  scent  was  broken.  Sin, 
like  those  baying  hounds,  is  tracking  us  down  here  and  now. 
Who  does  not  know  hours  of  the  night  when  conscience  bays 
as  a  pack  of  hounds  and  every  moral  faculty  rises  to  judgment 
because  of  irreparable  sin?  There  is  a  stream  that  flows  from 
Calvary,  where  the  pursuer  may  be  put  forever  from  his  pur- 
pose.    No  sign  is  given  to  any  man  save  this. 

"  Paul  has  seen  at  Calvary  the  wisdom  of  God  in  conflict 
with  human  folly.  Sin  is  the  direct  human  folly;  but  the  love 
of  God  had  accomplished  the  impossible  by  making  a  new 
man.  Here  is  convincing  proof  that  God  does  not  stand  aloof, 
that  He  is  at  the  heart  of  every  problem  of  life,  taking  its 
burden  on  Himself.  This  is  the  wisdom  we  need  to-day  as 
much  as  when  men  erected  an  altar  to  the  Unknown  God. 
Christ  is  the  power  of  God,  the  wisdom  of  God.  Not  philo- 
sophic speculation,  but  Salvation,  raises  us  from  the  death  of 
sin  to  the  life  of  God.  Christ  is  the  wisdom  for  life's  guidance 
and  the  power  for  life's  tasks." 
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Germany. 
District  No.  4,  composed  of  Brandenburg,  Pomerania  and 
Prov.  Saxony  (N.  part)  has  recently  sent  a  series  of  four  ques- 
tions to  the  various  feeding  centres  within  the  district.     The 
questions  were: — 

1 .  What  gains  in  weight  and  height  are  reported  as  a  result 
of  the  child  feeding? 

2.  What  gain  in  muscular  vigor  and  control? 

3.  What  improvement  in  mental  force  and  power  of  at- 
tention? 

4.  What  increasing  resistance  to  disease  and  general 
physical  improvement  is  noticeable? 

In  reply: — 

1.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  children  showed  a  gain,  twenty 
per  cent,  no  change  and  twenty  per  cent,  showed  a  slight  loss. 
The  greatest  gain  was  from  fourteen'to  sixteen  pounds  in  weight. 
There  were  many  gains  from  five  to  ten  pounds,  and  the 
children  suffering  from  tuberculosis  and  rickets  seemed  to  be 
especially  benefited.     No  gain  in  height  was  noticeable. 

2.  Ninety  per  cent,  showed  a  general  improvement,  and  in 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  special  improvement  is  noted,  and 
in  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  there  was  such  a  great  increase 
in  muscular  strength  and  such  a  delight  in  muscular  activity 
that  the  energy  of  the  children  had  to  be  curbed. 

3.  Ninety  per  cent,  record  great  improvement.  Many  of 
the  reports  mentioned  that  there  was  a  great  freshness  and 
joy  in  mental  activity,  a  happiness  and  cheerfulness  and 
quickened  attention  and  interest  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  the  children  which  they  had  never  displayed  before.  In 
fact,  this  improvement  was  noticeable  at  .the  end  of  the  first 
two  weeks  and  was  probably  the  first  noticeable  result  of  the 
child  feeding. 

4.  The  reports  show  great  improvements  in  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  cases.  About  twenty  per  cent,  were  unable  to  re- 
port because  of  lack  of  necessary  data. 

The  reports  show  a  remarkable  improvement  in  the  ability 
to  throw  ofi"  effects  of  disease,  and  children  susceptible  to  tuber- 
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culosis  show  fewer  symptoms  and  among  those  diseased  fewer 
complications  develop.  Many  fewer  headaches  are  reported, 
less  fainting  and  general  weakness,  and  this  improvement  is 
particularly  noted  in  the  children  who  were  formerly  too  weak 
to  attend  school. 

The  forms  upon  which  the  replies  were  given  contained  a 
paragraph  asking  for  general  remarks.  Almost  all  the  feeding 
centres  reported  a  great  improvement  in  the  color  and  general 
appearance  of  the  children.  Many  children  who  had  lost  their 
appetites  have  learned  to  enjoy  eating,  and  the  enthusiasm 
and  interest  in  life  displayed  by  the  children  as  a  whole  is 
greatly  increased. 

International  Trade. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  Vienna  it  has  been 
the  desire  of  the  home  committees  that  something  should  be 
done  which  would  promote  trade  between  Austria  and  her 
neighbors.  It  has  been  obvious  that  any  relief  work  must 
necessarily  be  only  temporary,  but  that  if  channels  of  trade 
can  be  opened  the  economic  position  of  Austria  would  im- 
prove. To  encourage ^and  promote  international  trade,  the 
department  known  as  the  Trading  Department  was  organized 
by  the  Vienna  Unit. 

The  duties  of  this  department  were  primarily  the  purchase 
of  supplies  in  countries  bordering  on  Austria  which  could  not 
be  secured  in  Austria  itself.  At  the  first  this  work  was  very 
discouraging  because  of  the  vast  amount  of  red  tape  which 
had  to  be  unwound  before  any  progress  could  be  made.  More- 
over, the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  Austrian  money  raised 
the  very  natural  question  in  the  minds  of  the  sellers  as  to  how 
they  should  receive  payment  for  supplies  furnished.  The  Trad- 
ing Department  was  able  to  buy  in  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia 
because  they  could  pay  in  English,  American  or  French  money, 
but  this  unfortunately  did  not  solve  their  problems,  which  was 
to  make  payment  by  means  of  resources  available  in  Austria; 
in  short,  start  something  which  the  Austrians  could  take  over 
and  do  themselves. 

Austria  has  about  six  million  acres  of  timber  land.  She  also 
has  large  factories  where  agricultural  implements  can  be 
manufactured  and  where  locomotives  can  be  built  and  rail- 
road rolling  stock  may  be  repaired.  To  a  limited  extent  she 
has  been  able  to  purchase  supplies  abroad  by  credits  established 
through  the  sale  of  agricultural  implements,  and  through  the 
work  of  her  railroad  machine  shops.  In  this  way  a  little  food 
has  been  purchased  in  Jugo-Slavia  and  oil  and  food  in  Rou- 
mania. 

Recently,  however,  under  the  leadership  of  Fred  D.  Fellow, 
the  Trading  Department  has  succeeded  in  getting  an  English 
Co-operative  Society  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  an  Aus- 
trian Co-operative  Society,  whereby  the  Austrian  society  agrees 
to  sell  approximately  |5,ooo,ooo  worth  of  wood  to  the  English 
society  and  the  English  society  in  turn  will  furnish  the  Aus- 
trian society  with  I5, 000,000  worth  of  clothing,  raw  materials 
and  food.  This  arrangement  is  extremely  satisfactory  because 
it  can  be  carried  out  without  the  intervention  of  the  Mission. 
The  Trading  Department  now  under  the  leadership  of  Paul 
Schmieder  of  Philadelphia  will  attempt  to  continue  bringing 
about  international  connections  which  will  be  of  mutual 
economic  value. 


Poland. 


Not  until  recently  have  we  received  any  detailed  report  of 
the  work  the  Polish  Mission  did  during  the  Bolshevist  advance. 
A  letter,  however,  from  Dr.  W.  E.  Haigh,  head  of  the  Polish 
Unit,  tells  of  the  great  practical  help  which  our  Mission  was 
able  to  render  to  Warsaw.  This  help  was  manifest  chiefly 
through  our  work  for  the  children  in  both  the  city  and  country. 

Members  of  the  Mission  made  surveys  of  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  orphanages  and  children's  homes.  Those  in  most 
need  receive  help  from  us.  There  are  a  number  of  orphanages, 
sanitoriums  and  summer  homes  in  the  country  around  Warsaw, 
many  in  the  path  of  the  advancing  armies.     The  children  of 


these  institutions  were  transported  by  our  automobiles  to  a 
place  of  safety.  Stores  and  bedding  and  such  equipment  as 
was  absolutely  necessary  were  taken  with  them. 

At  one  time  during  the  offensive,  the  Mission  was  asked  to 
move  ten  tons  of  stores  from  an  institution  threatened  by  the 
advancing  armies  and  at  the  same  time  to  move  babies,  child- 
ren and  baggage  from  five  different  institutions.  This  sudden 
evacuation  of  established  institutions  made  it  necessary  to 
find  many  temporary  homes.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Haigh, 
the  crowding  and  disorganization  resulting  from  the  great 
movement  of  refugees  constitute  a  serious  menace  to  the  health 
of  Warsaw.  He  feels  that  the  situation  is  acute  and  during  the 
next  Winter  Warsaw  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  second  Vienna. 

Service  Committee  Help  to  All  Friends'  Conference. 

Of  the  359' delegates  attending  the  All  Friends'  Conference 
in  London,  the  steamship  accommodations  for  226  were  ar- 
ranged by  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee.  One 
hundred  .and  thirty-three  arranged  their  own  passage.  The 
Service  Committee  also  collected  I9577.62,  which  was  used 
toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  delegates. 


Shipments  Received  During  Week  Ending  Ninth  Monih 
1 1,  1920. 

Sixteen  packages,  containing  358  articles;  one  of  these  from 
Mennonites;  one  specified  for  German  relief. 

Contributions  for  week  ending  Ninth  Month  11,  1920 — 
15,662.60. 

FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

Friends'  Select  School  Notes. — Friends'  Select  School,  the  Park. 
way,  Cherry  and  Sixteenth  Streets,  opened  on  Second-day,  the  20th. 

The  following  new  teacheis  are  announced  for  the  year — three  of  these 
are  returning  after  one  or  more  yeais  of  absence: — 
.  Ruth  S.  Goodwin,  a  graduate  of  and  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Wellesley 
College,  returns  to  teach  History,  after  a  year  of  graduate  study  at  Colum- 
bia University,  and  several  years  of  teaching  in  a  private  school  at  Farm- 
ington,  Connecticut. 

Lewis  W.  Cruikshank,  who  spent  last  year  in  graduate  study  at 
Columbia  University,  returns  to  the  School  as  head  of  the  Science  De- 
partment. 

Sara  H.  Cheyney  again  takes  chaige  of  the  Primary  Room  after  a  year 
of  study  at  the  Teachers'  College  of  the  University  of  California. 

Emma  T.  Graefle,  with  college  and  university  traming  in  France  and 
Germany  and  with  several  years  of  teaching  experience  in  America,  is 
to  teach  French  and  German. 

Eleanor  Shane,  a  graduate  of  the  Germantown  Friends'  School  and  of 
Goucher  College,  where  she  was  President  of  the  Senior  Class,  will  be  an 
assistant  in  English  and  Latin. 

Frank  N.  Morse  trained  at  Cornell  and  Columbia,  with  successful 
teaching  experience,  will  be  assistant  in  Manual  Training. 

Ethel  M.  Whitson,  with  training  at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  for  several  years  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  at  the  Germantown  Friends'  School,  will  teach  the  Sixth 
Year  Class  of  the  Elementary  School. 

Susan  W.  Shoemaker,  a  former  Friends'  Select  School  pupil,  is  to  be 
assistant  in  the  Elementary  School. 

Five  of  our  teacheis  attended  Summer  Schools — Florence  A.  EUiott 
at  Chautauqua,  Leshe  H.  Meeks  at  Harvard,  Lucille  Hiatt  at  Middle- 
bury  College,  Mary  E.  Wilhamson  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Rachel  Mostrom  at  Columbia  University. 

At  least  sixteen  members  of  the  last  graduating  class  are  expecting  to 
enter  college  this  Fall,  of  whom  two  are  for  Haverford,  two  for  Goucher, 
three  for  Virginia,  two  for  Drexel,  and  one  each  for  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mount  Holyoke,  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania  State,  Uni- 
versity of  Maine,  and  the  New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics. 

Since  printing  the  report  of  the  Barnegat  Meeting  in  last  number  this 
has  been  received: — 

Barnegat  Meeting. — The  last  meeting  for  the  season  was  held  at 
Barnegat,  on  Ninth  Month  5th,  there  being  about  forty  persons  present, 
a  much  smaller  number  than  have  frequently  attended  the  meetings  some 
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other  years.  The  average  attendance  this  j^ear  has  not  been  so  large  as 
would  be  desirable,  this  condition  being  accounted  for  partly  by  some  of 
those  in  the  neighborhood  taking  the  day  for  visiting  in  other  nearby 
resorts,  and  also  perhaps  by  a  lack  of  sufficient  advertising  of  the  meet- 
ings. The  hope  was  expressed  that  in  the  future  a  regular  committee 
should  be  definitely  in  attendance,  each  meeting  being  attended  by  a 
larger  number  of  members  of  the  committee  or  other  visitors  who  are 
Friends  and  who  will  thereby  encourage  the  residents  in  holding  and 
advertising  the  meetings. 

Zebedee  Haines  and  wife,  two  members-  of  Haddonfield  and  Salem 
Quarter  and  two  members  of  Burlington  and  Bucks  Quarter  were  the 
six  visitors  on  the  ninth.  The  blessing  of  the  Divine  Spiiit  was  certainly 
spread  over  the  meeting  and  a  most  touching  sermon  breathing  the  love 
and  tender  mercy  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  a  prayer  for  His  forgive- 
ness and  guiding  counsel,  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  nearly 
two-hour  session.  We  felt  that  it  had  indeed  been  good  for  us  to  be  there 
and  that  the  long  drive  across  the  State  had  been  worth  while.  Zebedee 
Haines  also  attended  Tuckerton  meeting  in  the  morning. 

Mark  B.  Bacon. 

Haveefobd  College  wiU  open  its  doors  on  the  23rd,  to  the  largest 
student  body  that  has  ever  assembled  at  the  College.  With  quarters  for 
a  bare  two  hundred  students,  Haverfoid  has  an  entry  Hst  at  the  present 
writing  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen.  It  may  happen  that  a  few  of  the 
incoming  Freshmen  will  be  eliminated  in  the  entrance  examinations 
which  occur  on  the  20th,  21st  and  22nd,  but  in  any  case  there  are  sure  to 
be  some  appHcants  disappointed  in  their  desire  to  be  on  the  Haverford 
campus  this  Winter. 

President  William  W.  Comfort  has  recently  announced  that  the  Haver- 
ford athletic  system  has  undergone  a  complete  reorganization.  Dr.  James 
A.  Babbitt,  the  physical  director  of  the  College,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Central  Board  of  Football  Officials  and  who  has  long  been  a  leader  in  this 
department,  has  devised  a  scheme  whereby  physical  development  of  every 
individual  becomes  a  definite  part  of  the  College  curriculum.  This  scheme 
calls  for  active  participation  in  some  branch  of  athletics  by  every  single 
student  of  the  College.  This  does  not  merely  mean  that  every  student 
shall  disport  himself  on  the  campus  at  some  time  during  the  day;  it  means 
that  every  single  student  wiU  be  coached  to  proficiency  in  some  sport  or 
other.  It  is  believed  that  Haverford  is  the  first  institution  to  adopt  this 
poMcy  as  a  universal  requirement. 

The  body  politic  of  the  College  which  was  steeped  in  the  collection  of 
an  Endowment  Fund  at  the  close  of  coUege  last  Spring,  will  be  greeted 
with  a  revival  of  this  activity.  President  Comfort  is  planning  a  trip  to  the 
Northwest  and  Pacific  Coast  States  next  month  in  the  interests^  of  the 
Fund,  and  in  the  meantime  the  local  Committees  everywhere  are  reviving 
their  organizations  for  a  final  Fall  clean-up.  Of  the  $500,000  sought  for, 
pledges  amounting  to  $452,361  are  in  hand. 


The  British  Association  is  one  of  the  learned  societies  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Friend  (London)  notes  that  two  of  the  noted  scholars  who  read  papers 
at  a  recent  meeting  are  Friends.  Professor  A.  Stanley  Edgerton  discoursed 
on  the  Internal  Constitution  of  the  Stars,  and  Joseph  Barcroft,  Fellow 
and  Lecturer  at  Kings  College,  Cambridge,  gave  the  presidential  address 
in  the  Physiological  Section  on  "an  oxsemia."  This  note  in  regard  to  his 
.  address  is  interesting: — 

He  described  certain  experiments  which  several  scientific  men,  includ- 
ing himself,  had  carried  out  at  Cambridge  to  test  the  effect  upon  them- 
selves of  life  under  a  more  restricted  supply  of  oxygen.  Our  friend  told 
how  he  himself  had  lived  for  six  days  in  a  glass  respiration-chamber  under 
reduced  oxygen  pressure,  in  order  to  test  the  theory  of  a  certain  school, 
in  accounting  for  the  fact  that  men  can  five  and  work  at  very  high  altitudes, 
in  a  rarefied  atmosphere,  that  in  case  of  the  diminution  of  oxygen  in 
the  air  the  fining  membrane  of  the  lungs  develops  a  power  to  snatch 
oxygen — "clutch  at  the  oxygen" — in  the  air  and  force  it  into  the  lungs 
under  pressure.  If,  said  Joseph  Barcroft,  the  lungs  were  capable  of  so 
acting,  his  blood  thereafter  should  have  been  bright  red,  i.  e.,  oxygenated; 
otherwise  the  blood  would  be  dark.  An  artery  was  opened  by  a  surgeon. 
"The  event  showed  that  the  blood  was  dark." 

Westtown  School  opened  its  one  hundred  and  twentj'-first  year  on 
the  14th,  withl;he  boys'  and  girls'  ends  in  the  main  building  entirely  filled, 
"as  weU  as  the  Stone  House  for  younger  boys.  The  total  enrollment,  in- 
cluding twelve  day  pupils  in  the  Elementary  School,  is  233.     There  are 


eighty-seven  new  boarding  pupils,  forty  boys  and  forty-seven  girls.  The 
four  teachers  and  two  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  London  Conference  have 
returned  safely. 

-  Several  former  pupils  and  other  Friends  who  attended  the  Conference 
have  recently  visited  the  School,  among  them  President  McGrew  of 
Penn  College  and  Gilbert  Bowles  of  Japan. 

We  have  again  been  glad  to  offer  to  the  leaders  of  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement  the  opportunity  to  hold  their  annual  Conference  at  the  School. 
They  have  rooms  at  the  Farm-house,  and  are  to  hold  their  various  meetings 
for  worship  and  the  transaction  of  business  at  the  School  building.  Their 
first  meeting  is  to  be  addressed  by  Robert  E.  Speer. 

Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at  Medford, 
on  Fifth-day,  Ninth  Month  16th.  A  new  nominating  committee  for  the 
visiting  committee  of  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  was  given  authority  to 
include  the  names  of  Friends  not  members  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting. 
Alfred  Lowry  returned  the  minute  granted  him  last  Spring  for  rehgious 
service  abroad,  with  our  Friend  James  Henderson.  His  account  of  the 
openings  for  service  and  the  unfaiKng  help  of  the  Master  greatly  interested 
the  meeting.  Susanna  Kite  of  Philadelphia  was  present  and  had  very 
acceptable  service. 

GENERAL  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  Protestant  bodies  of  all  America,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions, 
have  joined  in  a  mHitant  programme  for  adjustment  of  the  Negro  problem. 
The  programme  demands  equal  protection  of  Ufe  and  propeity;  equal 
justice,  opportunity  for  labor  and  equitable  pay;  sanctity  of  the  home; 
adequate  facUities  foi  recreation;  equal  traveling  accommodations  for 
eqjjal  pay;  adequate  educational  advantages  and  qualifications  for  the 
franchise  applicable  for  all  races.  It  is  purposed  to  cieate  in  the  large 
industrial  centres  committees  on  inter-racial  welfare,  composed  of  men 
and  women  of  white  and  black  races. 

At  a  conference  here  of  coal  operators  and  dealers  from  all  parts  of 
western  Canada,  it  was  stated  that  in  a  few  years  the  United  States  would 
be  getting  coal  from  Alberta.  More  than  a  thousand  bifiions  of  tons  of 
coal  ^re  said  to  underhe  Alberta. 

The  Belgian  Rehef  Commission's  plan  for  an  exchange  of  students 
goes  into  effect  this  Fall  when  twenty-two  Americans  wiU  enter  Belgian 
universities  for  graduate  work  and  twenty-four  Belgians  wiU  enter  our 
universities  for  advanced  study.  The'  visitors  from"  abroad  have  already 
arrived  here. 

A  despatch  from  San  Salvador,  RepubHc  of  Salvador,  dated  Eighth 
Month  31st,  says: — ^Alarm  has  been  occasioned  at  Corinto,  the  most 
important  Pacific  port  of  Nicaragua,  by  a  subsidence  of  the  earth  along 
the  coast,  according  to  a  dispatch  received  here.  The  island,  which  lies 
just  off  the  harbor,  is  being  invaded  by  the  ocean,  and  the  people  are 
leaving. 

The  cost  of  Uving  for  American  wage-earners  has  increased  104.5  per 
cent,  in  the  six  years  from  1914  to  1920,  according  to  a  statement  issued 
by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 

The  following  will  suggest  the  Mayflower  voyage: — With  all  on  board 
reported  to  be  in  the  best  of  health,  the  little  fifty-eight-foot  schooner 
Lloyd  W.  Berry,  which  sailed  from  Boston  Seventh  Month  15th,  manned 
by  Harold  Peters,  brother  of  Mayor  Peters,  and  four  other  Harvard  College 
graduates,  arrived  at  St.  Nazaiie,  France,  Ninth  Month  6th. 

Automatic  Industries,  a  New  York  pubUcation,  is  responsible  for  the 
following: — Motor  vehicles  in  use  in  the  United  States  now  number  close 
to  8,000,000;  there  is  one  car  to  every  13.52  persons  in  the  population;  two 
States  have  more  than  a  half  million  each  and  twentj'-four  more  than 
100,000  each;  eleven  States  have  more  motor  vehicles  each  than  any 
country  in  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States. 


NOTICES. 

The  closing  meeting  for  the  season  will  be  held  at  Parkersville,  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  First-day,  Ninth  Month  26th,  at  2.45  p.  m. 

NoERis  G.  Temple. 


Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  will  open  Tenth  Month  13,  1920;  meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  eight  o'clock  a.  m.  Friends  coming  on  the  main 
line  of  Rock  Island  between  Chicago  and  Omaha  will  get  off  at  Earlham; 
those  coming  on  the  Milwaukee  leave  train  at  Redfield.  For  address  or 
'phone  service — ^Alfred  Standing,  or  Abner  L.  NewUn,  Earlham,  Iowa. 
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Friends'  Book  Store 

302  Arch  Street      ::       Pliiladelptiia 

Following  are  a  few  recently  ordered  loo^s  from 
England  uhich  will  be  supplied  when  received. 

The  Peace  Treaty  and  Economic  Chaos 

of  Europe — Angell. Ji.oo 

The  Story  of  Quakerism — Illustrated — 

Eninwtt. Paper  cover,       i. lo 

Evolution   and  Empire — J.   W.  Graham       i.oo 
The  True  Way  of  Uie—^dw.  Grubb. ..       i.oo 
A  Handbook  of  Modern  European  His- 
tory—yJ/a//Aji' 55 

The  Time  of  Her  Life 2.40 

1920  Swarthmore  Lecture 

Quakerism  and  the  Future  of  The  Church        I.OO 

The  Remnant—/?.  M.  Jones 2.00 

The  Word  Made  Flesh— Z^'.  Grubb i.oo 

The  Message  of  Jesus—  W-.  B.  Neatby. . .  1.00 

Lay  Religion—//.  T.  Hodgkin 1.80 

The  Faith  of  a  Quaker 7.50 

PAPER  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
SuccMMr  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

Wa  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.         •       PHILADELPHIA 

Of- Hmm  anUI  HJt  A.M.       OtmiMtfUtmh  •P^'MmiI 
EiUbUfhtd  !■  IMS.    B«U  TboM.  Foplu  MT 

Hesidence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WTTJ.TAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 

260  South  Tenth  Street 

philadelphia 

Bell  "Phonb— Filbert  2666. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714   SANSOM  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards.         Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE-LOCUST  1782 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.     -:-     Phila. 


F.W.  HOFFMAN  &  COMPANY 


Brushes,  Brooms,  Janitors'  Supplies 
35-37  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET 

WE  SPECIAUZE  TO  INSTITUTIONS,  SCHOOLS.  ETC. 


Esttblilhed  1870  ii         Both  Phone> 

Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,     Philadelphia 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTOR  and  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerali 
B*ll  'Phon*  •■  Sprue*  1C4« 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  SOCIAL  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  good  place  to  prepare  for  "Home  Service" 

Fall  Term  begins  Tenth  Month  6th 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


The  Friend 

As  an  advertising  medium  for  "wants", 
for  real  estate,  and  for  the  sale  of  products 
from  producer  to  consumer,  the  pages  of 
"The  Friend"  have  an  established  reputation. 
Even  the  large  "ads"  of  manufacturing  firms 
are  reported  to  us  as  "paying".  The  price 
is  36  cents  an  inch.  Copy  should  be  in  hand 
by  9  A.  M.,  Second-day. 

Address  207  Walnut  Place. 

Philadelphia. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

UANVFACTVRERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.  .         Phnadelphia.  Pa. 


WM.    H.    PILE'S    SONS 

BOOK  AND  JOB   PRINTING 
422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.   PA, 

ATTENTION     CIV«N     TO    TM» 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Ester  brook  Perts  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER   AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


HARVEY  T.  WEBER 
Merchant  Tailor 


1227  WALNUT  STREET 

The  Trade  of  Friende 
PHONE.  WALNUT  4«l 


(Second  FIo*r) 


DNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


Established  1880 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides    comfortable    accommodations   for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Mealt  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELU  D.  FBATHERSTONI. 
PBoae— llABsai  IBH. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
vriting,  Aadressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

U«  ChMtout  Street.  PhUadelphla. 
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;  THE  tortoise 
proved  to  the 
hare,  it  pays  to 
keep  your  machin- 
ery going. 

Rhoads  Belts 
are  built  to  do  this 
and  seldom  dis- 
appoint builder  or 


"There  is  nothing  like  leather," 
is  an  ancient  adage,  but  with  the 
Rhoads  method  of  tanning,  curry- 
ing and  belt  making,  it  means  even 
more  now  than  of  old.  -It  means 
up-to-date  belts  for  up-to-date 
machines,  and  a  belt  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  each  machine. 

The  strong  points  of  Rhoads 
Belting  are  well  known  to  users. 
It  pays  to  prove  them  for  yourself. 


J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

102  Beekman  St.  322  W.  Randolph  St. 


Factory  and  Tannery :  WILMINGTON.  DEL. 


K.CB.ffin,«         E,.e..R.T«Ddl       J.hD  A.  Slr.tt.. 

TELEPHONES 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  .nd  BUILDERS 

Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


MEMBERS 

NEW  YORK  AND   PHILADELPHIA 

STOCK   EXCHANGES 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


HIGH  GRADE  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE    INVESTMENT 


INQUIRIES    SOLICITED 


WHAT  IS  LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR? 

To  protect  a  family  against  death  ? 

Yes;  but  it  can  also  protect  against  the 
vicissitudes  of  life. 

Our  endowment  policy,  payable  at  SS,  in- 
sures you  and  your  family  against  loss  of 
income  at  that  age.  It  also  protects  against 
your  death,  if  you  die  before  then. 

Shall  we  tell  you  about  this  personally  ? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

Member  of  Federal  Reserve  Syetent 


H.  F.  Bruner 


H. 


F.  Bruner  &  Co= 

COAL 


OFFICE   AND   YARD 


16  No  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


f^LEPHONES: 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1920 


A.C.81S.  H.Utchworth 


GOLDEN  MEMORIES 

By  Anna  Yarnall 

A  BOOK  OF  SIMPLE  VERSE 

Cloth,  $1.25.  -  Leather,  $2.50 

Now  on  Sale  by 

ANNA  YARNALL,  1729  Ardi  St.,  Phila. 

Also  at 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL,  140  N.  16th  St.,  PhUa. 
FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  304  Arch  SL,  Phila. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  NORRIS.  President. 


Friends'  Book  Store 

302  Arch  Street,  Phila. 

A  large  consignment  of  books  has 
just  been  received  from  London;  these 
are  mostly  by  English  authors  (Friends) 
— among  them,  Rufus  M.  Jones'  special 
1920  Swarthmore  lecture,  "  The  Nature 
and  Authority  of  Conscience."  Fuller 
particulars  next  week. 

Come  and  inspect  the  stock  while 
fresh. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Frtenda 

Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley.  Mmnagar 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

:■  Btuated.  planned  and   managed  to  give  comfort,  health  and 

enjoyment  to  its  gueats, 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON.  Owners 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK   PLACE 
ATLANTIC   CITY.  H.  S. 

A  Pamlhl  Hoiae  of  Eitallbhti  Reputation. 

Open  nrou^  tic  Yc^.  iV^™«  £.  iOiVESl 


Genealogi 


Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwaitc 


WANTED— A  position  as  companion,  care  of  an  invalid 
or  housekeeper.     Address  H, 

1325  N.  Frazier  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


ANTED — A  young  or  middle-aged  woman  to  assii 

with  general  housework  in  a  family  of  three.     N 

heavy  work.  Anna  B.  Hamilton,  Malvern,  Pa. 


W^ 


WANTED — Mother's   helper,   experienced,   especially 
with  a  year  old  baby,  good  salary. 

Wm.  Kimber,  999  E.  Haines  St.,  Gtn.,  Phila. 


WANTED  — Young    man,    excellent    opportunity   for 
advancement.     Apply 

S.  S.  Pennook  Co.,  1608  Ludlow  St.,  Phila. 


WANTED— Mother's  helper  in  Friend's  family  to  assist 
with   three  small   children,   Ught    housework  and 
mending.  A.  H.  Evans, 

6012  Chew  Street,  Germantown,  Phila, 
'Phone— 3504  Germantown. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  AMUSEMENT. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  our  last  Yearly  Meeting  to 
deal  constructively  with  some  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  the 
Fifth  Query,  has  appealed  to  Quarterly  Meetings  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  their  efforts  to  discharge  their  serious  and  dif- 
ficult responsibility.  This  co-operation,  as  suggested,  may 
be  by  the  appointment  of  sub-committees  or  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  Conferences  for  Quarterly  or  Monthly  Meetings.  It 
seems  important  that  the  whole  membership  should  feel  pre- 
pared to  contribute  to  this  effort  from  their  stores  of  observa- 
tion or  experience  or  study.  As  preliminary  to  these  co- 
operative efforts  it  may  be  well  also  for  us  all  to  define  for 
ourselves  certain  fairly  well-established  facts  and  principles — 
a  common  ground  upon  which  diverse  points  of  view  may 
meet  for  frank  and  friendly  discussion.  It  is  by  this  process 
that  Conference  becomes  a  helpful  means  of  progress. 

In  the  beginning  then  it  may  be  well  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
the  problems  of  to-day  are  new,  or  whether  they  are  old 
problems  with  somewhat  new  faces.  A  young  Friend  is 
quoted  as  having  said  that  "older  Friends  must  realize  that 
dancing  has  come  as  a  recognized  social  diversion,  and  that 
it  has  come  to  stay."  Seventy-five  years  ago  in  the  neighborhood 
where  this  editorial  is  written  there  was  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing community  of  Friends.  The  dearly  beloved  elders  at 
the  "head  of  the  meeting"  had  the  mortification  of  knowing 
that  two  of  their  twelve  children  were  in  demand  at  large 
social  gatherings  because  of  "their  readiness  and  skill  in  lead- 
ing the  dance."  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  was  no 
isolated  case.  Such  young  Friends  were  also  ready  to  say^ 
"dancing  has  come  to  stay."  Then  as  now  it  might  have  been 
right  to  respond,  "  It  really  came  in  with  the  race,  for  it  is 
assuredly  a  primal  instinct.  Have  not  little  children  danced 
for  joy  or  even  for  pain,  always?"  This  admission  that  it  is 
not  actually  a  modern  work  of  the  evil  one,  may  be  the  best 
possible  beginning  of  a  defence  of  the  aims  of  the  fifth  query. 
The  two  elders  mentioned  above  had  the  satisfaction  of  living- 
to  see  their  t\Vo  vivacious  children  under  the  happy  dominion 
of  a  self-restraint  that  led  them  away  from  the  type  of  diver- 
sion to  which  their  volatile  natures  had  so  readily  responded. 


A  review  of  the  subject,  and  the  understanding  that  it  is  not 
new,  may  carry  us  into  many  fields  of  personal  experience 
like  this,  with  their  lessons  of  irresistible  force. 

In  the  general  survey  that  is  proposed  we  shall  be  asking 
what  effect  the  four  years  of  war  have  had  upon  the  amuse- 
ment tastes  of  the  community.  It  is  futile  to  blame  every- 
thing on  the  war,  but  there  is  such  a  volume  of  testimony  on 
this  point  that  one  can  not  ignore  it.  "Amusement  mad," 
"intoxicated  with  exciting  pleasures,"  are  newspaper  head- 
lines descriptive  of  human  society  in  many  lands,  and  in  some 
instances  in  countries  in  the  extremity  of  disorder  and  want. 
Every  form  of  amusement,  and  especially  those  against  which 
our  query  is  directed,  have  been  stimulated  into  unwonted 
activity.  If  war  is  "  reversion  to  type,"  a  characterization  not 
originated  we  believe  by  a  Friend,  may  there  not  be  some 
implication  that  this  unusual  increase  of  certain  diversions 
indicates  that  they  are  reversions  too? 

Finally,  though  it  may  seem  to  us  of  little  account  whether 
the  problems  of  amusement  are  new  or  old,  whether  they  are 
related  or  unrelated  to  war  psychology,  we  shall  all  be  agreed 
that  a  right  method  of  treating  them  is  the  one  thing  of  absolute 
importance  to  be  discussed  in  the  present  emergency.  For- 
tunately, modern  education  has  some  new  resources.  Through 
the  lucid  expositions  of  Professor  Freud  the  whole  territory  of 
inhibition  has  been  thrown  open  to  intelligent  occupancy.  The 
term  may  be  new,  the  process  is  as  old  as  parental  instinct.  In- 
stead of  saying  in  relation  to  the  objectionable  activity,  "  thou 
shalt  not,"  the  wise  teacher  of  youth  directs  the  instincts  and 
interests  of  young  life  demanding  expression  into  unobjection- 
able but  often  more  attractive  fields.  When  to  do  this,  how 
to  do  this,  are  the  problems  of  inhibition.  Can  we  not  trust 
concerned  parents  and  wise  teachers,  as  their  attention  is 
now  so  definitely  focussed  on  this  subject,  to  develop  abundant 
competing  interests  to  those  that  have  harmful  tendencies? 
That  seems  to  us  the  most  hopeful  prospect. 

All  educational  processes  have  been  put  into  a  searching 
limelight  by  the  upheaval  of  the  war.  In  many  cases  the 
result  has  been  damaging  to  a  degree  to  the  product  of  our 
homes  and  schools.  Not  scores  but  thousands  of  young  people 
have  tested  in  the  hands  of  competent  psychologists  as  seven, 
nine,  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  although  they  have  been  well 
advanced  in  their  "teens"  or  their  "twenties."  AH  these 
problems  of  "arrest  of  development"  have  distinct  but  as  yet 
not  clearly-defined  relations  to  the  field  of  amusements. 
Those  thoughtful  people  who  believe  that  the  higher  social, 
intellectual  and  spiritual  interests  of  life  are  away  from,  rather 
than  toward,  the  impulsive  and  instinctive  "pleasures  may 
find  greater  reinforcement  than  they  have  expected  in  the  de- 
velopments of  modern  psychology  and  education.  The 
Puritanic  claim  for  higher  culture  in  restraint  than  in  license 
may  have  been  too  hastily  relegated  to  the  list  of  exploded 
theories.  Austerity  of  life  and  thought  may  yet  have  another 
innings.  J.  H.  B. 
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METHODISTS  AND  DIVERSIONS. 

The  editorial  in  this  number  was  written  some  weeks  ago. 
It  gave  place  in  the  weekly  "make  up"  of  The  Friend  to 
All  Friends'  Conference  material.  Since  it  was  written  wide 
publicity  has  been  given  to  the  declaration  of  a  noted  dancing 
teacher  at  a  national  Conference.  He  said  in  substance  that ' 
all  religious  denominations  except  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
had  surrendered  to  the  demand  of  dancing  as  a  harmless  and 
wholesome  diversion.  This  declaration  elicited  an  editorial 
in  the  Public  Ledger.  Quite  to  the  surprise  of  some  readers, 
the  editorial  writer  took  the  position  that  the  present  relaxed 
condition  of  morals  had  resulted  in  a  somewhat  alarming  in- 
crease of  frivolity.  This  it  was  represented  would  pass  and 
along  with  it  the  "present  craze  for  dancing." 

In  a  sense  much  more  interesting,  and  everyway  more 
promising  is  a  wide-spread  reaction  of  the  Methodist  de- 
nomination to  this  whole  subject.  Instead  of  denouncing  the 
craving  for  diversion  and  amusement,  on  the  part  of  young 
people,  wise  heads  have  recognized  it  and  have  set  about 
developing  really  wholesome  lines  to  meet  this  necessity. 

Their  aim  and  method  will  be  somewhat  disclosed  in  the 
following  excerpt  from  the  Boston  Transcript.  The  applica- 
tion to  rural  conditions  is  only  a  part  of  the  movement. 

Probably  few  of  those  who  have  watched  a  hundred 
staid  Methodist  pastors  playing  children's  games  in 
Mount  Vernon  Street  this  week  and.  last  have  realized 
that  they  were  witnessing  a  small  part  of  a  movement 
which  may  revolutionize  the  rural  life  of  America  and 
go  far  to  solve  the  "back  to  the  farm"  problem.  Why 
are  these  preachers  playing  hop  ball  and  swat  tag?  Just 
for  the  exercise  and  the  fun?  Not  at  all.  They  have  a 
method  in  their  madness.  Investigation  shows  that  the 
farmers  of  America  and  their  boys  and  girls  do  not  play 
enough.  They  do  not  know  how  to  play.  They  cannot 
relax  properly  from  the  tedium  of  chores  and  harvest, 
wood  cutting  and  ice  hauling. 

Each  of  these  pastors,  attending  Boston's  Summer 
School  for  Rural  Pastors,  will  carry  back  to  his  people 
from  twenty  to  thirty  simple  new  games  which  can  be 
played  without  much  apparatus.  They  will  make  sports 
a  more  prominent  part  of  the  social  programme  of  their 
country  churches.  An  injection  of  a  dash  of  sports  has 
proved  a  wonderful  tonic  to  the  flagging  strength  of  many 
a  rural  congregation. 

This  question  of  games  is  merely  given  for  illustration 
to  show  how  wide  a  field  is  now  occupied  by  the  move- 
ment which  may  be  said  to  have  started,  or  at  least  re- 
ceived a  great  impetus,  in  this  city  three  years  ago.  In' 
191 7  Dr.  Paul  L.  Vogt  , superintendent  of  the  Rural  De- 
partment of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Home  Missions  and 
Church  Extension,  and  Dean  (now  Bishop)  L.  J.  Birney 
of  the  Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  held  in 
this  city  the  first  Methodist  Summer  School  for  Rural 
Pastors.  It  grew  out  of  the  deep  feeling  that  something 
was  wrong  with  the  country  life  of  America  and  that  upon 
the  churches  with  rural  constituencies  rested  a  great 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  correcting  it. 


THE  ALL  FRIENDS'  CONFERENCE. 

Delegates'  Impressions. 


It  is  with  a  sense  almost  of  despair  that  one  tries  to  write  of 
the  All  Friends'  Conference  in  London.  It  seems  so  hopeless 
to  convey  by  any  written  words  the  life  and  spirit  that  per- 
meated its  sessions  in  the  splendid  spirit  of  fellowship  that 
rose  above  our  differences  of  opinion  and  sent  us  away  con- 
scious of  a  deep  underlying  unity,  soberly  recognizing,  let  us 
hope,  our  own  littleness  in  the  face  of  the  challenge  that  has 

•These  are  numbered  in  the  order  received. 


come  to  us  to-day,  but  with  a  new  determination  to  meet  that 
challenge  more  worthily  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  Society — 
to  be,  by  the  grace  of  God,  more  worthy  of  that  past  which  is 
our  common  heritage. 

Differences  there  undoubtedly  were,  real  and  deep,  and  these 
gave  us  our  opportunity  to  put  into  practice  our  belief  that 
love  is  the  way  out — to  prove,  in  our  own  small  way,  that 
love  can  bring  harmony  out  of  diverse  elements  and  conflicting 
opinions — that  in  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  understanding 
and  trust  it  is  possible  to  grow — to  grow  together,  to  change 
our  opinions,  to  shed  our  prejudices,  to  see  more  clearly,  to 
act  in  common.  And  grow  we  did,  even  in  one  short  week, 
and,  if  the  process  was  at  times  difficult  or  painful,  it  is  but 
natural,  as  Dilwyn  Stratton  reminded  us,  that  growth  should 
be  accompanied  by  growing  pains. 

More  than  once,  in  considering  the  question  of  sending 
messages  to  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Council  of  Action,  and 
the  Governments,  the  Conference  was  so  divided  that  things 
seemed  at  a  standstill  and  we  could  only  wait  for  more  light, 
but  the  light  came,  the  way  opened,  and  we  went  forward. 

I  have  no  words  to  express  what  I  believe  the  Conference 
owes  to  its  Clerk,  John  Henry  Barlow.  His  beautiful  courtesy, 
quiet  dignity,  and  prompt  decision  will  live  long  in  the  memory 
of  those  who  were  present,  but,  above  all,  we  cannot  be  too 
grateful  for  the  way  in  which  he  harmonized  the  many  points 
of  view  in  his  wonderful  minutes — minutes  which  reflect  some- 
thing of  his  own  rare  spirit  as  well  as  the  highest  thought  and 
deepest  feeling  of  the  Conference.  His  opening  address  was 
masterly  in  its  clearness  and  brevity,  and  struck  the  right  note 
at  the  very  beginning.  We  can  only  rejoice  with  deep  thankful- 
ness that  the  Conference  not  only  started  on  such  a  plane,  but 
was  enabled  to  rise  to  even  higher  levels  in  its  concluding 
sessions,  which  were  full  of  inspiration. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  translate  all  this  inspiration  into 
life — into  plain  facts,  which  can  be  neither  evaded  nor  ignored, 
and  which  will  meet  the  need  of  many  who  are  to-day  hungry 
for  such  arguments.  "Let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in 
tongue,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth." 

Anna  Cope  Evans. 


Any  Friend  who  has  for  the  first  time  visited  Kendal  and  its 
environs  during  the  recent  past  must  have  been  renewedly 
impressed  with  that  Power  which  animated  George  Fox  and 
many  others  in  spreading  Truth  during  the  early  days  of 
Quakerism. 

Firbank  Fell  where  George  Fox  preached  to  one  thousand 
people  is  situated  far  from  the  "maddening  crowd"  in  the 
hilly,  semi-barren  moor-lands  of  Westmoreland  in  north 
England,  yet  Quakerism  might  almost  be  said  to  have  been 
born  in  that  uncongenial  environment.  The  results  are  matters 
of  history. 

Compare  that  great  multitude  at  "Fox's  pulpit"  with  the 
thousand  Friends  coming  from  groups  of  organized  society 
who  met  in  London  last  month.  Will  the  latter,  through  the 
widening  circles  of  Christian  influence,  exert  a  power  in  any 
sort  of  proportion  to  that  witnessed  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century? 

Those  who  were  in  attendance  will  agree  that  a  strong  effort 
was  made,  not  only  to  reaffirm  and  re-state  to  the  world  our 
unalterable  Peace  testimony,  but  as  well  to  seek  Divine 
Guidance  which  might  point  the  way  for  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  our  Christian  principles  in  everyday  life. 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  large  Representative 
Body  of  Friends  gathered  in  conference  from  literally  the  ends 
of  the  earth;  nearly  four  hundred  were  present  from  America. 
As  compared  with  the  thousand  souls  first  alluded  to,  this 
Conference  met  in  the  very  heart  of  old  London  in  Bishopsgate, 
close  to  the  thronging  multitude.  A  competent  committee  of 
arrangements,  which  was  in  accord  with  Friends  of  the  vicinity, 
who  opened  their  hearts  and  homes  to  the  visitors,  had  planned 
a  strenuous,  three-session  a  day  program  for  the  Conference; 
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this  schedule,  which  in  the  main  was  carried  out,  provided  for 
consideration  of  the  subjects  which  had  previously  received  the 
careful  attention  of  the  Seven  American  and  English  Com- 
missions. 

These  brief  comments  can  but  attempt  to  touch  a  few  high 
points  of  the  Conference. 

We  were  greatly  favored  in  having  John  H.  Barlow  as  pre- 
siding officer:  his  peculiar  ability  to  gather  the  sense  of  the 
meeting,  his  Christian  patience  in  handling  difficult  situations, 
a  leading  one  being  the  almost  constant  and  insistent  claim 
from  people  all  over  the  house  to  be  heard,  caused  one  to  feel 
assured  that  he  sought  and  received  his  strength  from  a  Higher 
Power. 

The  frequent  and  impressive  seasons  of  silent  waiting  be- 
fore, and  during  sessions,  were  great  sources  of  strength,  and 
they  were  resorted  to,  especially  when  the  discussions  did  not 
seem  to  be  leading  the  meeting  towards  united  action.  This 
was  particularly  noticeable  when  the  proposed  letter  to  the 
Council  of  Action  of  the  British  Labor  party  was  under  con- 
sideration: it  required  more  than  mere  human  reasoning  to 
bring  about  a  united  decision,  resulting  in  a  letter  which  was 
approved  and  issued. 

The  situation  in  Ireland  was  very  acute  and  great  sympathy 
was  expressed  for  that  unfortunate  child  of  the  British  Empire: 
naturally  Friends  differed  honestly  in  their  summing  up  of 
the  situation:  Ireland  had  committed  acts  of  lawlessness  which 
of  course  were  wrong,  and  England  had  adopted  more  or  less 
coercive  methods  in  dealing  with  the  situation.  Christian 
co-operation  and  fellowship  of  action,  much  needed  everywhere, 
and  often  stressed  at  other  sessions  of  the  Conference,  were 
urged.  A  letter  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  feelingly  summed  up 
the  situation:  it  was  felt  to  be  applicable  to  the  times,  and  was 
adopted. 

The  American  Committee  had  prepared  a  proposed  form  for 
a  League  of  Nations  to  be  considered  by  the  group  as  a  whole 
if  way  opened  for  it,  but  time  did  not  permit,  and  that  subject 
is  one  of  many  important  matters  which  the  Continuation 
Committee  will  have  to  wrestle  with.  Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe  who 
is  second  Secretary  of  the  League  of  Nations  told  us  what  that 
organization,  which  has  functioned  since  early  in  the  present 
year,  has  done,  and  urged  its  support  even  though  it  was  im- 
perfect, trusting  to  future  revision  for  improvement:  there 
were  other  supporters,  but  the  preponderance  of  sentiment 
was  opposed,  for  it  seemed  too  much  the  instrument  of  one 
powerful  group,  exerting  an  unfair  advantage  over  those  who 
are  weaker,  rather  than  one  which  would  seek  the  united  good 
of  the  great  family  of  nations  taken  as  a  whole. 

A  letter  which  had  been  prepared,  addressed  to  the  League, 
was  adopted.  Copies  of  this,  as  well  as  all  other  messages  and 
proceedings  of  the  Conference,  can  be  secured  at  the  Book 
Store,  302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  as  soon  as  the  copies 
ordered  are  received  from  London. 

The  most  important  duty  of  the  Conference  was  that  con- 
cerning our  Peace  Testimony.  Were  we,  representing  Friends 
the  world  over,  going  to  issue  a  pronouncement  concerning 
this  subject,  for  which  so  many  of  our  young  men  had  suffered 
during  recent  years?  There  seemed  to  be  no  note  of  dissent 
to  the  proposal  for  a  re-statement  of  our  Peace  testimony  to 
the  world.  A  portion  of  the  American  Commission  report 
number  one  was  so  clear  and  full  concerning  the  matter,  that 
it  was  adopted  as  the  sentiment  of  the  Conference  and  recorded 
as  such.  There  was  a  full  and  live  expression  of  sentiment  on 
this  subject  which  is  so  vital  not  only  to  Friends,  but  to  the 
world  as  well.  The  parable  of  the  insane  man,  across  the 
street  from  one  who  was  enjoying  unconcernedly  the  good 
things  of  life  was  forcibly  presertted,  and  frequently  referred 
to,  as  representing  vividly  the  condition  of  too  many.  The 
comfortable  man  thought  the  next  door  neighbor  should  re- 
strain the  one  who  had  run  amuck  and  who  was  destroying 
life  and  property:  it  was  hard  for  him  to  realize  that  he  as  a 
member  of  society  was  in  part  at  least  responsible-  for  his 
brother's  wild  actions.  We  were  told  th^t  we  had  been  com- 
fortably asleep  while  the  world  war  was  in  the  making,  and 


that  we  were  in  a  sense  guilty,  though  it  has  been  stated  that 
the  work  of  Friends  in  Central  Europe  has  done  more  to  cure 
the  madness  of  Germany  than  two  million  soldiers:  a  German 
teacher  had  said,  "  You  Quakers  are  the  only  victors  in  the 
war.  You  are  the  only  ones  who  have  stood  your  ground," 
but  we  need  to  be  very  careful  to  keep  in  a  humble  attitude, 
and  be  thankful  for  the  privilege  to  serve  stricken  humanity 
and  live  more  simply. 

We  cannot  go  into  a  review  of  the  discussions  on  Education 
as  it  affects  our  Peace  testimony,  the  Social  Order,  Methods  of 
Propaganda,  International  Service,  etc. 

It  was  decided  to  issue  a  letter  to  "Friends  and  Fellow 
Seekers,"  summing  up  briefly  the  chief  concerns  of  the  Con- 
ference: the  preparation  of  this  document  was  entrusted  to  a 
specially  appointed  Committee;  it  was  favored  to  offer  a 
satisfactory  draft  which  was  approved,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it 
may  be  given  wide  publicity. 

This  message,  we  were  told,  in  no  wise  excused  the  individual 
delegates  from  their  full  responsibility  in  acting  as  living 
epistles,  for  the  spread  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Conference,  and 
exponents  of  the  message  of  Service,  Co-operation  and  good- 
will in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey. 

AROUND  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

WILLIAM    C.    ALLEN. 

After  a  busy  week  in  fascinating  Durban,  we  left  that  city 
for  the  Transvaal,  via  the  Orange  Free  States,  stopping  en 
route  as  work  demanded.  One  of  these  side  trips  involved  a 
drive  across  the  lonely  veldt — pronounced  "felt" — where,  in 
a  hospitable  farmhouse,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  country  ex- 
istence in  Africa.  The  bird  life  on  that  great  prairie  was  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  There  were  the  storks  which  make 
their  southern  Summer  home  in  that  part  of  the  world.  They 
return  to  the  north  for  the  European  Summer.  Do  they  note 
the  difference  between  the  gables  and  chimneys  of  Strasburg 
and  the  grey-green  wastes  of  the  Transvaal?  What  do  they 
think  of  the  burning  sands  of  the  Sahara,  and  the  wilds  of  the 
Soudan,  as  they  take  their  God-directed  flight?  On  the  veldt 
was  another  strange  bird — 1  called  it  the  "tadpole."  As  it 
dashed  through  the  air  it  looked  like  a  tadpole  when  darting 
through  a  pool  of  water. 

Johannesburg  reminded  us  of  some  of  the  cities  of  the  west- 
ern United  States.  It  boasts  about  100,000  population.  It 
is  an  enterprising  community  and  its  citizens  seemed  free  from 
the  pessimistic  outlook  so  observable  in  other  parts  of  the 
southern  hemisphere.  They  did  not  bring  up  excuses  for  in- 
action associated  with  droughts,  floods,  distance  to  markets, 
and  so  forth.  True  a  big  strike  was  on.  "  Something  is  always 
going  on  in  Johannesburg,"  declared  the  folks  we  talked  to^ 
but  that  little  matter  did  not  appear  to  worry  them.  The  pub- 
lic buildings  are  attractive,  the  shop  windows  gay,  the  streets 
full  of  life.  The  suburbs  are  like  most  outlying  parts  of  the 
southern  colonies,  insomuch  as  the  sidewalks  and  roadways 
are  poor.  But  there  are  pretty  bungalows  and  newly-planted 
trees  and  gardens.  The  glory  of  the  city,  and  the  reason  for 
its  existence,  is  the  Rand— that  great  chain  of  gold  deposits 
extending  nearby  for  almost  100  miles.  This  has  brought  much 
wealth  to  many  mine  owners.  The  "  compounds"  of  uncertain 
reputation,  in  which  live  the  native  laborers,  the  tall  chimneys 
of  the  "works,"  and  the  immense  dumps  adjacent  to  them, 
proclaim  that  gold,  alluring  gold,  is  in  the  very  air. 

One  day.  Dr.  Bridgeman,  Superintendent  of  Missions  for 
the  American  Board  in  South  Africa,  took  me  out  on  to  the 
Rand  in  his  side-car.  His  driving  was  like  unto  the  driving 
of  Jehu— only  one  automobile  passed  us  and  he  apologized 
for  permitting  it  to  do  so.  His  activity  and  loving  service  are 
even  swifter  and  stronger  than  his  motorcycle.  Part  of  his 
business  for  the  day  was  to  marry  two  Zulu  Christians.  That 
was  a  job.  The  tiny  church  was  in  the  midst  of  a  wretchedly 
slattern  "  location,"  as  the  native  villages  are  called.     When 
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we  reached  our  destination  at  the  appointed  hour  no  one  was 
present.  In  about  thirty  minutes  the  dusky  bride  and  her 
bridesmaid  leisurely  rambled  into  view.  Within  another  half 
hour  the  gallant  groom  and  his  best  man  turned  up.  Then  the 
groom  went  off  to  get  the  church  key  and  to  hunt  for  the 
witnesses.  When,  after  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  he  returned 
with  a  key  it  was  found  to  be  the  wrong  one.  Another  trip  was 
necessary.  With  much  gladness  we  ultimately  entered  the 
corrugated-iron  and  sun-heated  little  building — but  still  no 
witnesses !  The  groom  again  disappeared  for  his  friends,  and 
whilst  he  was  engaged  in  that  pleasant  little  pastime  they 
quietly  sauntered  in.  Meanwhile  the  bride  and  bridesmaid 
had  once  more  wandered  off  and  for  the  second  time  had  to 
be,  as  we  say  in  western  America,  "  corralled."  Dr.  Bridgeman 
resourcefully  held  his  wavering  groups  until  all  the  partici- 
pants in  this  matrimonial  drama  finally  appeared — then  not 
one  second  did  he  lose  in  getting  down  to  business.  The  cere- 
mony was  conducted  in  the  Zulu  language.  When  it  had  been 
consummated,  a  snap-shot  was  taken  of  the  broadly-smiling 
group  and  we  left.  Missionaries  in  all  fields  rightly  insist  on 
the  importance  of  the  marriage  rite.  Do  they  not,  even  in  the 
funny  things,  often  require  the  patience  of  Job? 

I  liked  Pretoria,  the  administrative  capital  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  It  has  about  30,000  people,  and  is  quite  Dutch. 
It  is  rich  in  memories  of  President  Kruger  and  his  Boer  associ- 
ates who  flourished  before  the  English  took  the  country.  The 
English  have  created  a  beautiful  square  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  The  glory  of  Pretoria  centres  in  "  The  Union  Buildings," 
which  are  an  impressive  feature  of  the  landscape.  They  con- 
stitute the  governmental  centre,  and  are  built  on  the  grand 
sweep  of  a  great  hillside  overlooking  the  city.  They  are  hand- 
somely constructed  of  concrete  and  are  surrounded  by  charm- 
ing gardens  and  brilliant  flowers.  Pretoria  is  about  thirty 
miles  from  Johannesburg. 

.  Our  work  now  took  us  south  from  the  Transvaal,  through  the 
Orange  Free  State,  to  the  southern  corner  of  Africa.  The  veldt 
— that  table-land  of  over  5,000  feet  altitude — with  its  glorious 
sunshine  and  sparkling  atmosphere,  was  left  behind.  In  Cape 
Province  there  is  wide  diversity  of  scenery.  The  country,  as 
in  so  many  parts  of  the  Dark  Continent,  is  often  desolate  and 
arid.  Here  and  there  a  little  town  is  seen.  Mountains,  hills, 
valleys,  brush,  rock,  sand  and  scanty  foliage  alternate.  The 
general  impression  left  on  the  mind  of  the  visitor  is  that  only 
the  irrigating  and  scientific  farming  of  the  United  States  will 
redeem  the  land  for  the  uses  of  civilized  man.  This  may  come 
in  time.  Friends  tell  me  that  the  Negroes  say  of  Africa  that 
it  is  accursed.  I  do  not  believe  this,  although-  it  is  easy  to 
realize  how,  within  her  borders,  have  for  unnumbered  genera- 
tions been  rampant  the  agonies  and  sins  that  destroy  men.  We 
learned  to  love  Africa  and  her  open-hearted  people  during  the 
ten  weeks  that  we  were  within  her  amazing  gates. 

The  railways  have  many  disadvantages  to  contend  with. 
Up  and  down  steep  grades  the  little  engines  labored  and  wheez- 
ed at  their  tasks.  At  times,  we  felt  like  getting  out  and 
pushing.  Near  the  seacoast,  ostrich  farms  were  passed.  Some- 
times the  big  birds  slid  away  on  their  absurdly  long  legs — 
again  they  simply  craned  their  necks  at  the  jogging  train  with 
a  languid  air,  as  if  they  were  quite  bored  by  the  sight  of  us. 
At  one  station  we  saw  six  carloads  of  them.  Again,  we  climbed 
the  mountains  where  all  looked  like  our  own  beautiful  Arizona. 
The  small  leafed  bushes  by  the  roadway  were  studies  in  shining 
greens  and  variegated  forms.  In  spots  the  splashes  of  color, 
made  up  of  lovely  wild  flowers,  were  a  joy.  The  blue  plumbago, 
weird  cacti,  great  patches  of  wild  iris  and  clumps  of  unknown 
bloom  strewed  the  almost  desolate  landscape.  The  azure 
mountains  faded  away  into  the  distance  against  a  sky  of  fault- 
less sapphire. 

At  Craddock,  a  few  miles  out  of  town,  was  a  strange  sight. 
In  the  woods  is  a  large  pool  of  sulphur  water  close  by  a  sinuous 
country  roadside.  Penetrating  the  brush  we  saw  fully  one 
hundred  native  women  clad  in  all  sorts  of  garments,  standing 
in  the  water  almost  to  their  knees,  laughing  and  chattering 
whilst  wringing  out  their  laundry  and  slapping  it  on  the  big 


flat  stones.  "See  them,"  exclaimed  our  hostess,  an  English- 
born  Christian  woman  of  the  tenderest  feeling,  "People  sym- 
pathize on  behalf  of  the  'poor  natives,'  but  they  are  much 
better  off  than  the  poor  washerwomen  of  London.  These  col- 
ored women  enjoy  themselves,  the  poor  people  of  England 
do  not  do  so."     I  thought  she  was  right. 

Grahamstown  is  a  comfortable  aggregation  of  schools,  ox- 
teams  and  churches.  Constantly  there  were  in  sight  old- 
fashioned,  creaking  wagons  and  carts,  each  pulled  by  from  ten 
to  sixteen  oxen.  As  is  the  swift  motor  to  the  United  States, 
so  is  the  slow  ox  to  Africa.  Even  brisk  Johannesburg  does  its 
hauling  of  ores  with  them.  A  Negro  boy  invariably  precedes 
the  team,  pulling  on  a  rope  attached  to  the  leaders,  looking 
for  all  the  world  as  if  boy-power  were  responsible  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  whole  outfit.  Another  boy  walks  alongside  with 
an  immense  whip  wherewith  he  lashes  the  patient,  big-horned 
creatures  to  their  task.  As  to  the  churches,  they  were  every- 
where. In  one  part  of  the  town,  cheek  by  jowl,  were  clustered 
a  Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship,  a  Jewish  synagogue  and 
the  Masonic  Temple,  all  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Anglican 
Cathedral,  whilst  hard  by  were  churches  of  other  denomina- 
tions. I  asked  some  of  the  brethren  if  the  people  were  as 
righteous  as  they  were  "  churchy."  All  solemnly  and  dubiously 
repHed  they  feared  they  were  not.     Modesty  is  a  virtue. 

When  we  prepared  to  leave  the  train  at  Addo  Station,  a 
lady  in  our  compartment  asked,  "Are  you  going  to  shoot 
elephants?"  I  replied,  "No,  are  there  elephants  hereabouts?" 
"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "An  effort  is  being  made  to  kill  them  off. 
They  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  and  have  killed  many  people — 
whites  and  natives  alike."  As  we  traveled  across  the  country 
that  night  under  the  delicious  moonlight  we  thought  of  the 
frisky  elephants.  We  subsequently  heard  wonderful  tales  of 
their  powers — how  they  rush  through  barbed-wire  as  though  it 
were  not,  root  up  big  trees  or  massive  concrete  just  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing,  and  how  the  government  has  sent  a  mighty 
hunter  into  their  almost  impenetrable  stronghold  to  destroy 
them. 

Some  time  I  hope  to  tell  about  Friends  and  their  problems 
in  this  land. 

Our  final  stop  on  the  continent  was  one  of  three  weeks  at 
Cape  Town.  Right  glad  were  we  to  once  more  gaze  upon  our 
brave,  if  turbulent,  old  acquaintance,  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  winding,  leafy  streets  and  quaint  white  walls,  the  modern 
shops  and  huge  ships'  funnels  lie  closely  nestled  between  Table 
Bay  and  Table  Mountain.  The  latter  is  the  honest  pride  of 
the  people.  It  really  is  an  enormous  rock,  almost  4,000  feet 
high,  is  almost  flat  and  affords  a  stunning  background  to  the 
city.  An  article  could  well  be  devoted  to  beautiful  Cape  Town, 
its  lovely  wave-washed  suburbs  and  rugged  mountains  tossed 
up  from  the  salty  sea.  Here,  where  the  baffling  past  and 
elusive  present  meet  together,  we  parted  from  hospitable  and 
wonderful  Africa. 

London,   1920.   ^^ 

A  VISIT  TO  ISOLATED  FRIENDS. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Ninth  Month  4th,  in  response  to  an 
invitation  from  Josiah  and  Frances  Standing,  three  auto- 
mobile loads  of  Friends  from  Pasadena  Monthly  Meeting 
drove  to  Beaumont,  California,  and  spent  the  week-end  with 
them  and  their  children.  The  ride  of  eighty  miles  over  the 
splendid  boulevards  and  through  typical  California  scenery 
was,  in  itself,  a  pleasure. 

Being  greeted  with  the  most  cordial  hospitality,  every  one 
found  it  easy  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  so-called  "Quaker 
Camp  Meeting."  There  was  handshaking  and  a  happy  inter- 
mingling of  young  and  old. 

The  ranch  where  the  Standing's  live  was  an  interesting  place, 
with  its  great  variety  of  deciduous  fruits,  now  at  their  best. 
All  were  taken  for  a  short  ride  to  see  their  new  home-site — a 
beautiful  spot  in  "Cherry  Valley,"  on  the  southern  slope  of 
Mt.  San  Gorgonio  and  facing  Mt.  San  Jacinto. 

Games  and  frolics  made  this-  a  long-to-be  remembered  out- 
ing for  the  children. 
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Around  the  camp-fire  that  evening,  Herbert  and  Madeline 
Nicholson  of  Japan,  guests  of  honor  and  relatives  of  the  hostess, 
told  in  an  interesting  way  of  the  Friends'  missionary  work 
among  the  Japanese.  Questions  were  asked  and  answered, 
and  later  sympathy  and  love  extended  to  these  young  Friends 
in  their  chosen  field. 

When  bed-time  came,  nearly  all  spread  their  blankets  out- 
of-doors:  some  on  cots  in  the  grape-arbor  and  under  the  trees; 
some  on  a  pile  of  hay  down  by  the  barn;  and  some  on  a  bed  of 
straw  out  in  the  orchard. 

A  simple  breakfast  in  the  yard  was  followed  by  the  family 
Scripture  Reading.  By  request  tlje  third  chapter  of  Revela- 
tions was  read — the  promises  to  those  who  overcome. 

Soon  two  more  auto  loads  of  Friends  arrived  from  Pasadena, 
making  thirty-six  in  all,  with  ages  ranging  from  four  to  eighty 
years.  At  ten  o'clock  the  company  gathered  for  First-day 
School  under  the  improvised  pergola  of  eucalyptus  boughs. 
The  lesson  was  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  St.  John — the  parable 
of  the  vine  and  the  branches. 

After  the  secretary  read  the  minutes,  hope  was  expressed 
that  this  might  not  be  the  last  "Friends'  First-day  School 
held  at  Beaumont,  California." 

Meeting  for  worship  assembled  at  eleven.  Those  present 
will  not  soon  forget  that  meeting.  A  living  silence  covered  the 
little  group,  and  voices  of  prayer  and  praise  and  counsel  as- 
cended. 

"  Behold  1  stand  at  the  door  and  knock,"  was  quoted  and 
dwelt  upon.  The  thought  that  "whosoever  will  may  come," 
was  presented  in  an  impressive  manner;  and  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  occasion  was  well  summarized  near  the  close  of  meeting 
in  the  words  of  King  David: — "  If  thy  heart  answereth  to  my 
heart  as  my  heart  answereth  to  thy  heart  give  me  thy  hand." 

After  a  bounteous  picnic  dinner  under  the  pergola  and  a 
loving  farewell  to  these  isolated  members,  the  visitors  started 
homeward,  each  one  feeling  "  It  was  good  to  have  been  there." 
Lydia  Harvey  Michener. 
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THE  WAY  AND  THE  KINGDOM. 

Minute   of  the   International  Conference   of   Young 
Friends,  Jordans,  Eighth  Month  24TH  to  30TH. 

We  have  been  led  step  by  step  to  a  profound  realization  of  a 
love  which  unites  us  in  spiritual  fellowship  with  seekers  every- 
where. 

We  have  tried  to  face  very  frankly  the  facts  of  the  world 
as  it  is,  knowing  that  this  must  be  our  point  of  departure  for 
the  world  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  war  has  aroused  us  to  a  sense 
of  the  moral  failure  of  a  civilization  which  thwarts  the  practice 
of  love  in  our  social  and  international  relationships.  We  have 
faith  that  out  of  the  chaos  of  to-day  will  emerge  a  new  order. 
This  will  be  achieved  as  we  individually  strive  to  live  so  that 
the  Divine  spirit  is  liberated  in  us. 

Jesus  has  shown  us  how  the  sense  of  God  as  our  common 
Father  may  permeate  the  whole  of  life.  He  has  shown  us  that 
all  final  solutions  of  human  problems  are  in  terms  of  personal 
relationship  and  mutual  understanding.  We  realize  therefore 
that  we  must  strive  to  carry  the  pure  spirit  of  love  into  all  our 
dealings  with  men.  The  sacredness  of  personality  demands 
a  fundamental  change  in  our  social  and  economic  system.  This, 
however,  does  not  absolve  us  from  our  immediate  duty.  We 
are  called  to  live  as  citizens  of  the  new  world  while  still  in  the 
old.  We  recognize  the  difficulty  of  such  a  task,  and  that  for 
its  achievement  our  individual  lives  and  corporate  fellowship 
must  be  founded  deep  in  unity  with  God.  Quakerism  for  us 
means  just  that  God-conscious  life,  and  we  desire  to  pass  on 
to  others  the  vision  we  have  seen. 

With  the  humility  born  of  our  failure  to  live  out  the  prin- 
ciples that  we  profess,  yet  with  the  boldness  of  those  who  feel 
the  greatness  of  their  message  we  would  throw  in  our  lives  with 
all  men  and  women  who  are  sharing  in  the  adventure  of  estab- 
lishing the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  earth. — Reprinted  from 
The  Friend  (London). 


"One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched  breast  forward, 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph, 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 
Sleep  to  wake." 

The  words  from  Browning,  quoted  by  Edward  Grubb  at 
the  funeral  of  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  close  "  His  Life  and 
Letters,"  recently  published  from  the  joint  pens  of  his  wife 
and  one  of  his  daughters. 

It  is  doubtful  whether,  as  a  rule,  it  is  wise  for  those  in  near 
relationship  to  undertake  the  writing  of  a  biography  of  a 
departed  dear  one.  The  ties  are  so  close  that  to  attain  proper 
perspective  is  almost  impossible.  Of  course  a  biography  so 
prepared  may  be  more  intimate,  yet  natural  delicacy  of  feeling 
tends  to  produce  exactly  the  reverse  result.  The  present 
authors  have  done  well,  however.  They  have  presented  the 
picture  of  a  life  in  which  the  subject  lives,  and  a  good  degree 
of  the  atmosphere  surrounding  him  is  reproduced  to  an  extent 
which  perhaps  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  one  with 
whom  he  had  not  been  in  close  relationship. 

Silvanus  Thompson  was  primarily  a  man  of  science.  I  well 
remember  when  my  brother  William  brought  home  a  portly 
book  of  dimensions  approaching  those  of  the  then  Philadelphia 
City  Directory.  It  would  be  marked  anywhere  because  of  its 
ultra  vivid  red  binding.  This  was  a  copy  of  "  Dynamo-Electric 
Machinery,"  Dr.  Thompson's  book  that  caused  him  to  be  best 
known  in  America  at  least  as  an  authority  on  matters  electri- 
cal. This  work,  originally  published  in  the  early  eighties,  and 
being  an  expansion  of  a  series  of  lectures,  has  passed  through 
many  editions,  and  still  remains  the  standard  authority  in 
the  English  language  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

It  would  appear  as  though  the  principal  bent  of  Thompson's 
activities  was  turned  to  electrical  investigations  by  the  for- 
tuitous circumstances  of  his  environment.  Educated  at 
Bootham  School  (where  for  four  years  he  remained  the  young- 
est pupil,  though  not  without  promotion)  and  Flounders  In- 
stitute, in  1870  he  became  a  junior  master  at  Bootham  School, 
where  his  father  was  senior  master.  Now  he  took  up  the  study 
of  science,  particularly  chemistry.  At  this  period  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  not  open  to  Non-conformists,  so  their  doors 
were  closed  to  Thompson,  the  Quaker.  He  pursued  his  studies 
at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  South  Kensington,  specializing 
in  chemistry  and  physics.  Among  the  lectures  that  he  attend- 
ed were  those  by  Tyndall,  Dr.  Gladstone,  Guthrie  and  Crookes. 
He  had  already  given  some  attention  to  astronomy,  but  chem- 
istry, optics  and  the  phenomena  of  light  were  the  subjects 
which  most  attracted  him.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.  Sc.  in 
1876,  and  made  application  for  the  position  of  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  the  new  University  College  then  being  estab- 
lished in  Bristol.  This  appointment  went  to  another,  and 
instead  he  secured  the  post  of  Lecturer  in  Physics  in  the  same 
institution.  Had  he  pursued  further  his  early  attraction  to 
astronomy,  or  had  he  secured  the  chair  of  chemistry  instead  of 
that  in  physics,  his  talents  might  have  been  turned  definitely 
in  one  or  the  other  of  those  directions.  As  it  was  physics 
claimed  him.  It  was  not  long  before  he  attained  a  large  reputa- 
tion not  only  as  a  teacher,  as  a  technical  or  a  popular  lecturer, 
but  as  an  investigator  as  well.  The  wonder  that  one  has  in 
reading  his  life,  is  as  to  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to  ac- 
complish so  much.  Many  departments  of  physical  science 
could  claim  his  activities,  besides  electricity.  Radiant  matter 
with  its  most  intricate  problems,  sound  including  binaural 
audition,  light  and  optics  were  all  within  his  grasp.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  active  in  the  temperance  movement,  was  a 
leader  in  educational  reform,  and  had  time  to  indulge  in  some 

♦"Silvanus  Phillips  Thompson,  D.  Sc,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  His  Life  and 
Letters,"  by  Jane  Smeal  Thompson  and  Helen  G.  Thompson,  B.  Sc. 
London,  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd.,  pp.  x,  372.    Illustrated. 
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historical  research  and  hterary  work  and  the  study  of  botany 
as  pastimes,  whilst  also  indulging  particularly  during  his  all 
too-brief  holidays,  especially  in  the  Alps,  in  water  color  paint- 
ing.    His  skill  with  the  brush  was  unusual. 

As  a  popular  lecturer  on  scientific  subjects  he  was  an  un- 
qualified success,  and  gave  numerous  courses  in  London  and 
up  and  down  through  England.  These  were  occasions  when 
he  outdid  himself  in  introducing  brilliant  experiments  which 
charmed  his  audiences  and  held  them  spellbound.  His  courses 
especially  for  children  at  the  Christmas  season  were  excep- 
tionally attractive  to  old  as  well  as  young.  This  method  of 
instruction  seems  to  have  largely  disappeared  in  and  near  Phila- 
delphia. Is  it  because  there  is  no  demand  for  such  discourses, 
or  rather  because  our  lecturers  fail  to  grasp  what  might  be 
made  into  splendid  opportunities  if  they  were  ready  to  seize 
them?  With  us  the  illustrated  scientific  lecture  seems  almost 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

Notwithstanding  Silvanus  Thompson's  many  contributions 
to  applied  science,  he  did  not  reap  any  very  large  pecuniary 
returns  from  his  discoveries.  His  greatest  disappointment  in 
this  line  was  in  connection  with  the  telephone.  As  is  generally 
admitted  the  first  successful  scientific  toy  which  contained 
the  germ  of  the  electric  telephone  was  first  exhibited  by  its 
inventor,  an  obscure  German  schoolmaster  named  Philipp 
Reiss,  to  the  Physical  Society  of  Frankfort  in  i86i.  It  was 
not  for  fifteen  years,  however,  that  the  practical  telephone 
of  our  own  day  was  invented  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell  and 
improved  by  Edison.  Their  patents  were  controlled  in  Eng- 
land by  a  monopoly,  and  Thompson  turned  his  attention  to 
the  devising  of  another  type  of  instrument  which  should  not 
be  an  infringement.  In  this  he  believed  himself  finally  to  be 
successful,  and  some  of  the  best  of  the  English  patent  lawyers, 
including  the  Attorney-General,  gave  favorable  opinions.  A 
company  was  launched  to  manufacture  and  sell  these  tele- 
phones, but  the  English  courts  ultimately  decided  in  favor  of 
the  monopolistic  claims  of  the  owners  of  the  Bell-Edison 
patents,  and  Thompson's  inventions  were  declared  to  be  in- 
fringements. The  litigation  extended  over  several  years,  not 
being  terminated  till  1889,  and  from  this  time  on  he  seems  to 
have  kept  almost  entirely  out  of  the  field  of  invention,  though 
he  often  appeared  as  an  expert  witness  in  the  most  important 
patent  cases  coming  up  for  trial  in  the  Enghsh  courts,  where 
problems  in  physics  were  involved. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  not  only  the  scientific  world, 
but  the  popular  mind  also  were  much  excited  over  the  dis- 
covery of  the  "  X-ray."  With  his  interest  both  in  electricity 
and  in  light,  Thompson  immediately  turned  his  attention  to 
this  important  subject.  Independently  he  discovered  the  ap- 
plication of  fluorescent  substances  in  this  connection.  Bec- 
querel  in  France  was  working  in  the  same  line,  and  having 
been  more  quick  in  making  his  announcement  than  wasThomp- 
son  has  received  the  credit  for  priority.  In  reality  a  new  ray, 
distinct  from  the  X-ray,  was  discovered,  and  it  has  gone  down 
to  science  under  the  name  of  the  "  Becquerel  Ray." 

As  showing  how  an  acute  scientific  observer  may  fail  to 
grasp  what  will  be,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  most  important 
bearing  of  a  discovery,  it  is  interesting  to  find  Thompson 
alluding  to  the  intense  popular  interest  in  the  X-ray  comment- 
ing upon  the  fact  that  it  was  not  aroused  by  the  importance  of 
the  scientific  discovery,  but  by  "the  entirely  subsidiary  and 
comparatively  unimportant  point  that  to  these  mysterious 
radiations  flesh  is  more  transparent  than  bone."  Yet  it  is 
just  that  very  comparatively  unimportant  point  which  has 
opened  up  to  medicine  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  modern 
innovations. 

In  1 89 1, Thompson  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
thus  at  the  age  of  forty  attaining  what  is  denominated  by  his 
biographers  as  "  the  blue  ribbon  of  Science." 

All  through  his  activities  Silvanus  Thompson  was  eminently 
an  educator.  From  the  time  of  his  first  going  fo  Bootham 
School  as  an  instructor  till  the  end  of  his  life  education  in  the 
broad  was  his  great  interest.  After  his  career  at  University 
College,  Bristol,  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  he  became  Principal 


of  the  Technical  College,  Finsbury,  one  of  the  boroughs  com- 
prising the  city  of  London.  This  position  he  retained  for  the 
remaining  thirty-one  years  of  his  life.  Upon  receiving  this 
appointment  he  removed  to  London  in  Third  Month,  1885, 
and  continued  a  resident  there. 

At  Finsbury  he  had  the  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  ideas 
on  technical  education. 

There  were  both  day  and  evening  courses,  and  the  number 
of  students  was  soon  over  1000,  and  later  increased  consider- 
ably. With  regard  to  the  educational  methods  pursued  he 
wrote: — 

"  The  education  given  in  the  college  presents  several  points 
in  marked  contrast  to  an  ordinary  college  education.  The 
laboratory,  the  workshop,  and  the  drawing  office  take  up  the 
main  portion  of  the  students'  time.  For  every  hour  in  which 
the  student  is  being  talked  to  in  the  lecture-room,  there  are 
two  hours  in  which  he  is  instructing  himself  by  actual  work. 

"Text  books  are  almost  unknown;  the  students  acquire  their 
facts  and  draw  their  inferences  not  from  books,  nor  from  the 
ipse  dixit  of  the  teachers,  but  from  the  things  themselves.  The 
results  of  this  scheme  of  instruction  are  briefly  this:  that  the 
students  who  have  followed  out  their  course -enter  industrial 
life  under  much  more  favorable  conditions  than  otherwise 
they  could  have  done.  They  pick  up  in  the  shops  in  two  or 
three  years  more  than  they  could  have  done  in  five  or  six 
years  under  the  old  apprenticeship  system." 

It  was  not  long  before  students  who  had  been  trained  under 
him  came  to  have  a  standing  not  had  by  others.  Their  courses 
were  a  distinct  asset. 

A  good  deal  of  space  is  devoted  in  the  book  to  Thompson's 
fight  for  educational  reform  in  England,  particularly  in  the 
universities.  It  was  a  long  controversy,  marked  by  bitter 
disappointments.  It  need  not  be  more  than  adverted  to  in 
this  review. 

As  a  man  of  letters  Sylvanus  Thompson  was  not  without  a 
good  measure  of  success.  Possessed  of  a  lucid  style  and  the 
ability  to  put  abstruse  matters  clearly,  his  scientific  writings 
alone  give  him  a  foremost  place.  But  his  researches  opened  up 
for  him  another  field.  In  tracing  the  history  of  the  branches  of 
science  which  he  had  made  his  own,  his  interest  was  deeply 
aroused  in  the  careers  of  some  of  his  predecessors.  So  it  came 
about  that  the  field  of  biography  was  opened  to  him.  Of  his 
printed  books,  the  first  of  this  class  was  his  "  Life  of  Philipp 
Reiss,  1  nventor  of  the  Telephone,"  published  in  1 883.  I n  1 898,  - 
at  the  invitation  of  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  the  editor  of  a  series 
of  scientific  biographies,  he  wrote  a  "  Life  of  Faraday,"  which 
at  once  took  first  rank.  This  was  followed  in  19 10  by  the 
authoritative  "Life  of  Lord  Kelvin,"  perhaps  the  greatest 
physicist  of  our  times.  The  latter  work  particularly  involved 
a  tremendous  amount  of  labor.  Everywhere  it  was  received 
with  warm  enthusiasm. 

Naturally  Silvanus  Thompson  was  the  recipient  of  many 
honors  and  degrees.  It  is  notable,  however,  that  very  few  of 
these  were  American.  He  paid  more  thkn  one  brief  visit  to 
this  country,  but  his  reputation  here  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  at  all  commensurate  with  his  fame  in  Europe.  Member- 
ship in  our  own  American  Philosophical  Society  is  the  only 
such  American  honor  listed  at  the  close  of  the  book. 

It  is,  however,  as  a  Friend,  that  this  marked  man  may  have 
the  most  interest  for  us.  From  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  family  had  been  a  Quaker  one,  and  Silvanus  had 
the  advantages  of  the  bringing  up  which  that  implies.  Whilst 
full  of  fun,  he  was  always  interested  in  serious  things,  and  made 
it  a  practice  to  attend  meetings  for  worship.  After  his  removal 
to  London  in  1885  he  became  a  member  of  Westminster  Meet- 
ing. Not  long  after  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Preparative 
Meeting  there,  then  having  a  membership  of  about  300.  He 
was  concerned  by  what  he  felt  to  be  a  fact,  "that  the  Society 
of  Friends  during  the  seventies  and  eighties  was  drifting  more 
and  more  into  Methodism  and  approaching  nearer  to  other 
Non-conformist  bodies,  while  forgetting  its  ancient  call  to  a 
mystical  and  inner  religion." 

About  1889  he  began  to  take  more  part  in  speaking  in  meet- 
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ing,  and  not  long  thereafter  he  was  appointed  to  the  station  of 
Elder.  In  1895  he  contributed  a  paper  to  the  Manchester 
Conference,  entitled,  "Can  a  Scientific  Man  be  a  Sincere 
Friend?"  Of  course  he  answered  this  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive. In  his  discourse  he  said,  "That  which  is  Divine  truth, 
modern  thought  will  leave  wholly  untouched,  or  will  touch 
but  to  confirm."  And  again  in  closing:  "We  have  learned 
that  sin,  being  a  spiritual  disease,  requires  a  spiritual  remedy. 
We  have  advanced  beyond  the  materialistic  notion  that  sacri- 
fice is  better  than  obedience.  We  have  learned  that  there  is 
no  infallible  Pope,  no  infallible  church,  no  infallible  book.  We 
have  learned  that  creed  is  not  separable  from  conduct,  that  a 
man's  religion  is  not  what  he  professes,  but  that  which  he  lives. 
.  .  .  All  that  is  true,  all  that  is  real,  all  that  is  vital  will 
remain,  will  prosper,  will  grow." 

In  1903,  Westminster  Monthly  Meeting  recognized  his  gift 
and  he  was  recorded  a  Minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

In  191 5,  Silvanus  Thompson  delivered  the  "Swarthmore 
Lecture"  in  London,  taking  as  his  title  "The  Quest  for  Truth." 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  this  very 
able  paper.  Probably  many  of  us  feel  the  lack  through  it  of  an 
evangelical  note,  which  we  should  have  been  glad  to  hear 
sounded  more  clearly  and  more  loudly.  Perhaps  our  Friend 
was  treating  but  one  phase  of  the  whole  broad  subject,  and  had 
another  opportunity  afforded  would  have  supplemented  this 
lecture  with  his  further  views  that  would  have  supplied  the 
lack. 

The  World  War  had  an  important  influence  on  this  seeker. 
His  opposition  to  the  Boer  War  about  1900  had  caused  him 
not  to  secure  certain  university  advancement  to  which  he  was 
clearly  entitled.  He  could  suffer  for  conscience' sake.  He  knew 
what  it  meant  from  experience.  The  passage  of  the  Compulsory 
Military  Service  Acts,  brought  great  anxieties  to  him  along 
with  other  concerned  Friends  in  England.  Its  operation  prac- 
tically broke  up  the  work  of  technical  education  which  he  held 
so  vital.  Grief,  worry  and  overwork  told  on  him  sadly.  He 
passed  away  peacefully  Sixth  Month  12,  1916,  and  was  interred 
at  Jordans. 

G.  v.,  Jr. 

PocoNO  Manor,  Eighth  Month,  1920. 
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The  Robin  With  the  Broken  Wing. — Pipp's  home  was 
in  the  topmost  branches  of  a  large  sugar  maple  tree  on  a  farm 
in  Newark  Valley,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.  About  the  time  he 
was  ready  to  fly  a  red  squirrel  came  running  along  looking  for 
something  good  to  eat.  He  caught  Pipp  by  the  wing,  breaking 
it,  and  Pipp's  mother  made  such  a  fight  that  she  drove  the 
squirrel  away,  and  Pipp  fell  down  in  the  grass.  He  cried  so 
loud  that  I  heard  the  noise  of  the  bird  and  the  scolding  of  the 
squirrel  and  rescued  Pipp. 

Father  suggested  that  we  save  the  bird,  so  we  cut  long  strips 
of  cloth,  put  the  wing  in  place  close  to  his  body,  and  wrapped 
the  bird  round  and  round  the  body  with  the  cloth.  1  put  the 
bird  in  a  large  wire  cage  and  gave  him  a  good  breakfast.  He 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  breakfast,  but  wanted  to  continue 
the  meal  indefinitely,  and  it  kept  me  busy  finding  nice  big, 
juicy  worms  to  keep  Pipp's  mouth  filled  and  silent. 

In  due  time  the  wing  healed  and  Pipp  became  very  tame. 
The  feathers  grew  out  nicely  and  the  plumage  was  in  fine 
shape,  showing  the  black  spots  on  his  chest.  He  was  as  hand- 
some a  young  robin  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  He  became  so 
tame  that  it  was  safe  to  let  him  fly  around  all  day.  Of  course, 
after  the  injury  to  his  wing,  the  mother  bird  lost  track  of  him. 
He  would  follow  me  about  the  farm  all  day  long,  and  eat  all 
the  worms  and  grubs T  could  give  him.  At  night  he  always 
came  home  and  was  shut  up  in  his  cage  so  that  no  strange  cats 
could  kill  him.  The  house  cat  on  the  farm  was  given  instruc- 
tions and  made  to  understand  that  Pipp  was  part  of  the  family 
and  should  not  be  molested,  so  he  enjoyed  drinking  fresh  milk 
from  a  dish  at  the  same  time  with  the  cat,  and  would  some- 
times perch  on  the  cat's  back. 


Of  course  there  was  no  mother  bird  to  teach  him  how  to 
pick  up  his  food.  After  he  grew  large  enough  to  feed  himself 
it  took  much  patience  to  teach  him  to  pick  food  from  the 
ground,  but  after  he  once  learned  the  trick  he  took  great 
pleasure  in  picking  up  everything  he  could  lift,  stones,  sticks, 
etc.,  but  soon  found  out  what  things  were  good  to  eat.  He 
became  a  great  pet,  and  was  a  very  fine-looking  bird  when 
the  Summer  ended.  Everyone  said  I  must  keep  the  bird 
shut  up  or  he  would  fly  away  to  the  South,  but  1  was  willing 
for  him  to  go  South,  where  it  is  warm  and  he  could  get  his  own 
food  all  Winter,  and  very  sure  that  he  would  come  back  to 
me  in  the  Spirng. 

One  pleasant  day  in  Indian  Summer  Pipp  was  uneasy  and 
restless,  and  when  night  came  calling  and  whistling  for  him 
brought  no  response.  He  had  evidently  started  for  his  South- 
ern home.  Pipp's  friends  were  not  sure  whether  he  had  gone 
South  or  been  caught  by  some  prowling  cat.  The  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  wait  until  the  next  Spring,  so  when  the  time  came 
for  the  migration  of  the  robins  northward  1  was  on  the  look- 
out for  my  old  friend.  One  morning  1  saw  a  robin  in  the  sweet 
apple  tree  and  heard  him  calling.  1  whistled  to  him  and  called 
"  Pipp."  He  answered  me  and  flew  down  and  perched  on  my 
finger.  Pipp  had  come  back.  I  carried  him  into  the  house  and 
gave  him  a  good  breakfast.  1  took  care  of  him  and  petted 
him  all  through  that  year,  but  as  he  grew  older  and  required 
less  care  he  was  not  petted  so  much  and  gradually  became  less 
accustomed  to  handling,  so  that  when  he  went  South  that 
Fall  and  returned  the  next  Spring,  although  1  knew  the  robin, 
because  he  would  come  to  be  fed  and  answer  to  my  call,  he 
would  not  allow  me  to  catch  him.  1  would  try  in  every  way 
possible  to  catch  him,  but  all  in  vain.  He  would  take  food 
from  my  fingers,  but  would  not  let  me  put  my  hands  on  him. 

During  the  first  year  Pipp  did  not  sing,  but  the  second  year 
he  was  a  fine  singer,  and  seemed  to  take  delight  in  sitting  on 
my  shoulder  or  hand  and  singing  his  morning  or  evening  song. 

The  first  year  of  his  residence  with  me  Pipp's  appetite  was 
so  great  that  he  would  open  his  mouth  and  take  worms  when 
his  crop  was  so  full  that  he  would  shut  his  bill  to  keep  them  in, 
and  in  spite  of  shutting  his  mouth  as  tightly  as  he  could  the 
angleworms  would  crawl  out,  and  still  Pipp  would  open  his 
mouth  for  more.  1  used  to  like  to  stuff  him  just  to  see  the 
worms  crawl  out. — L.  E.  Patterson. 


A  SUMMER  VISIT  TO   SOME    FRIENDS'  SCHOOLS  IN 
ENGLAND. 


STANLEY    R.    YARN  ALL. 
(Continued  from  page  15L) 

A  few  Steps  bring  one  into  a  wide,  modern  street  dating 
largely  from  the  Georgian  period  with  ample  houses  that  speak 
of  a  centre  of  wealth  and  fashion  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  cheer- 
ful, pleasant  neighborhood,  something  of  a  relief  from  the  more 
ancient  sections  of  the  city.  The  largest  and  most  dignified 
house  of  this  group,  with  an  impressive  portico,  is  the  entrance 
to  Bootham.  The  headmaster  occupies  the  adjoining  house 
on  the  right,  and  to  the  rear  are  the  school-rooms  and  the 
necessary  equipment  for  a  school  of  some  hundred  plus  boys. 
A  large  graveled  court  for  play  is  flanked  by  swimming  pool 
on  one  side  and  science  hall  on  the  other,  containing  labora- 
tories, observatory,  five  courts,  etc.  Beyond  is  a  garden,  and 
beyond  that  a  cricket  field  of  good  dimensions  encircled  by 
trees  and  walls,  characteristic  of  the  English  love  of  privacy 
and  seclusion.  The  plant  is  a  compact  one  with  no  undue 
sense  of  crowding,  though  it  would  be  better  if  the  building 
were  almost  as  big  again. 

Much  has  been  done  to  modernize  and  equip  the  rooms 
and  to  bring  the  whole  plant  up  to  efficiency.  There  is  a 
distinct  air  of  dignity  and  refinement  throughout,  and  some 
good  paintings  by  former  pupils  and  friends  of  the  School  add 
a  pleasant  touch  of  life  and  color. 

Tablets  of  distinguished  pupils,  of  scholastic  and  athletic 
leaders,  photographs  of  teams  and  societies  give  the  School 
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an  atmosphere  of  historic  continuity  and  suggest  a  background 
of  loyalty  and  affection.  Everything  bears  out  the  implica- 
tion of  the  school  motto:  "Membra  smmis  Corporis  magni." 

The  class-rooms  are  cheerful,  pleasant  places  for  work, 
especially  the  large  room  with  a  range  of  windows  toward  the 
Cathedral,  and  the  laboratories  in  their  separate  building  are 
large  and  well-planned  with  good  equipment.  The  John 
Bright  Library,  about  the  centre  of  the  building,  is  an  in- 
teresting, dignified,  handsome  room.  It  is  provided  with  oak 
benches  that  match  the  cases  and  woodwork  and  has  a  plat- 
form with  paintings  of  three  headmasters  above  it.  The  room 
is  used  for  assembly  purposes  as  well  as  for  a  library.  Access 
is  allowed  directly  to  the  cases  and  there  were  evidences  of 
intelligent  use  of  the  well-selected  books.  On  many  shelves 
there  were  cards  about  six  by  eight  inches,  containing  sug- 
gestive titles  of  books,  chapters,  essays,  etc.,  on  important 
topics,  historical,  literary,  social,  political,  etc.  The  li§ts 
seemed  well-chosen  and  not  overpowering  and  the  topics 
illustrated  in  this  way  were  timely,  living  ones  for  intelligent 
boys.  The  idea  seemed  a  good  one  to  pursue.  Boys  and  girls 
really  need  a  great  deal  of  suggestion  and  help  in  using  a  library 
and  they  are  more  likely  to  take  it  from  a  card  rather  than 
from  a  person,  provided  ways  and  means  can  be  devised  to 
make  the  card  a  real  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  leading 
the  young  reader  into  pleasant  fields  and  bypaths  among  the 
shelves,  and  teaching  him  the  connection  of  one  book  with 
another^and,  the'growth  and  continuity  oftentimes  of  various 
fields  of  thought". 

Two  other  suggestions  come  to  us  in  connection  with  the 
school  libraries  we  visited, — first  that  there  w  as  a  fearlessness 
and  catholicity  in  the  choice  of  books  for  boys  and  girls  that 
we  have  not  reached, — for  instance,  on  top  of  one  of  the  Booth- 
am  shelves  were  several  rather  advanced  books  on  socialism 
that  some  boy  had  evidently  been  reading,  and  in  another 
place  some  books  of  modern  drama  that  showed  some  reading 
along  that  line.  The  second  suggestion  is  that  there  is  much 
less  red  tape,  cataloguing  and  fussing  about  books  in  England 
than  with  us.  The  books  are  there  to  be  used;  a  great  deal 
more  is  done  than  with  us  to  place  on  tables  really  valuable 
and  interesting  books  of  art,  history,  literature,  science,  etc., 
so  that  they  will  be  a  constant  invitation  to  the  curiosity  and 
interest  of  active  young  minds. 

At  Winchester,  of  course,  a  very  rich  and  old  foundation, 
the  library  was  a  charming  place  with  six  or  eight  large  tables 
covered  over  with  art  books,  folios,  etc.,  to  which  boys  had 
free  access,  and  several  cases  with  some  very  rare  books  on 
them  for  boys  to  handle  and  to  learn  to  love.  Among  them  were 
a  number  of  rare  Latin  editions,  gift  books  from  the  libraries 
of  alumni  and  a  large  Kelmscott  Press  volume  that  some  boy 
had  just  been  turning  over  and  had  left  open.  Ten  or  twelve 
boys  were  in  the  library  when  we  were  there,  entirely  without 
librarians  or  caretaker,  simply  reading  quietly  and  enjoying 
themselves. 

At  Oundle  School  the  library  is  a  beautiful  room  surrounded 
by  reproductions  in  color  of  old  masters.  In  it  an  interesting 
exercise  was  going  on.  A  class  of  about  fifteen  young  boys 
of  about  ten  or  eleven  were  taking  an  examination  to  see  how 
intelligently  they  could  use  the  books  without  any  help.  Each 
had  a  set  of  questions  classified  let  us  say  under  (a)  bird;  (b) 
great  men;  (c)  great  inventions.  Under  each  heading  a  list 
of  about  seven  were  given,  as,  for  instance,  under  (b) : — Robes- 
pierre, Socrates,  Washington,  Alfred  the  Great,  Rameses, 
Edison,  Disraeli.  A  certain  number  of  minutes  was  given  for 
each  division  and  the  whole  test  took  about  two  hours.  The 
boys  seemed  very  happy  and  busy  and  they  doubtless  learned 
more  about  the  library  and  how  to  use  it  in  those  two  hours 
than  they  would  in  weeks  under  the  close  supervision  of 
librarians.  Most  of  the  boys  were  getting  at  their  informa- 
tion directly  and  intelligently,  although  one  was  on  a  false 
scent  searching  for  Socrates  in  a  portly  volume  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  Athens. 

To  return  to  Bootham,  the  boys  seemed  a  clean,  manly,  in- 


telligent lot  of  young  fellows,  with  evidence  of  growing  serious- 
ness and  responsibility  among  the  older  ones. 

The  visit  to  the  Mount  School  also  came  in  the  midst  of 
examinations  and  we  were  not  able  to  look  around  for  ourselves 
as  we  were  allowed  to  do  in  the  boys'  schools.  Fear  of  inter- 
ruption, or  of  fluttering  the  dovecote  too  violently  prevented 
our  being  shown  into  the  class-rooms  where  the  girls  were 
writing,  and  we  saw  only  a  few  of  the  girls  as  they  were  passing 
through  one  of  the  halls.  They  seemed  substantial  and  comely 
specimens  of  English  girlhood,  much  more  red-cheeked  and 
less  demonstrative  than  a  corresponding  group  on  our  side 
of  the  water. 

In  19 1 9  there  were  eighty-seven  boarders  and  four  student 
teachers,  filling  the  buildings  to  their»capacity.  A  few  girls 
each  year  prepare  for  college,  but  the  impression  left  by  a 
talk  with  the  headmistress,  H.  Winifred  Sturge,  is  that  the 
course  of  study  is 'very  flexible  and  that  individual  aptitudes 
and  preferences  are  followed.  If  this  is  true  the  tendency 
probably  makes  it  difficult  to  bring  a  considerable  group  up 
to  college  admission  standards.  The  Headmistress's  report  for 
1919  indicates  that  preparation  for  college  requires  a  great 
deal  of  extra  class  work  and  individual  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  with  the  group  of  examination  candidates.  This 
statement  indicates  that  college  preparation  is  not  a  vital  part 
of  the  school  work  and  that  the  classes  are  not  organized  to 
lead  up  to  it  as  a  natural  result  or  transition. 

The  visit  also  left  the  impression  that  the  influence  of  the 
Friendly  life  and  concern  are  not  so  real  and  vital  on  the  girls 
at  the  Mount  as  they  are  on  the  boys  at  Bootham;  that  the 
management  did  not  stand  during  the  war  for  an  earnest 
adherence  to  the  Quaker  conception  of  Christianity  and 
war,  and  that  the  "hobby  work"  which  has  been  a  great 
feature  of  the  English  Friends'  schools  is  not  maintained 
whole-heartedly  by  the  girls. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WILLIAM  B.  HARVEY 


BERNARD  WALTON 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee 
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Aasociale  SuTeiaTt<a, 

walter  c.  woodward 

Shall  We  Feed  1,000,000  Children? 

A  diagram  has  recently  been  received  showing  the  rate  of 
increase  of  child  feeding  in  Germany  from  Third  Month  ist, 
when  the  feeding  started,  until  Seventh  Month  5th,when  the 
highest  point,  632,000,  was  reached.  From  that  date,  owing 
to  the  vacation  period,  the  feeding  dropped  until  on  Eighth 
Month  2nd  only  1 50,000  children  were  fed.  Now  the  rate  is 
starting  up  again,  and  the  question  which  is  facing  us  is  how 
far  up  shall  it  go.  Should  we  be  content  if  we  can  reach  our 
Seventh  Month  5th  record,  or  shall  we  make  the  chart  show 
a  rate  of  feeding  which  more  nearly  meets  tl;e  needs  in  Ger- 
many? Among  those  who  are  in  close  touch  with  the  situa- 
tion there  is  no  difference  in  opinion  as  to  what  the  needs  are. 
If  we  feed  1,000,000  children  per  day  we  will  be  no  more  than 
meeting  the  needs.  The  crops  this  year  in  Germany  will  yield 
only  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  food  necessary  for  the  popula- 
tion. The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  mark  renders  foreign 
purchase  almost  impossible.  Nevertheless  the  German  govern- 
ment has  offered  to  furnish  us  with  all  the  sugar  and  white 
flour  we  need  for  our  child  feeding  work  for  the  coming  Winter. 
Certainly  they  would  not  have  done  this  had  they  not  realized 
the  immense  value  of  our  work. 

We  publish  from  time  to  time  statements  by  medical  au- 
thorities in  Germany  dealing  with  the  improvement  in  children 
as  a  result  of  our  feeding.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
work  is  of  great  value,  no  question  but  that  we  are  able  to 
do  the  work  on  the  same  scale  as  last  Winter.  We  are  to-day 
better  organized,  more  experienced  and  better  known, — every- 
thing is  in  our  favor.    The  question  which  faces  us  and  which 
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demands  careful  consideration  is  whether  the  Unit  should  not 
feed  one  million  children  instead  of  500,000;  whether  we 
should  not  try  to  make  our  work  a  little  more  nearly  meet  the 
actual  needs  of  Germany.  In  the  past  few  years  we  have 
undertaken  several  things  which  seemed  more  impossible  than 
this  and  brought  them  to  a  successful  conclusion. 


The  Bathing  Parade. 

The  Bathing  Parade  has  been  carried  on  since  Sixth  Month 
and  there  are  now  1 33  children  on  the  list.  When  the  children 
turn  up  in  masses  that  we  cannot  deal  with  or  provide  clothes 
for  all — for  our  bathing  parade  is  distinctly  popular — we 
select,  as  new  members,  the  dirtiest,  raggedest  and  altogether 
most  miserable  looking.  Any  particularly  suitable  specimens 
met  with  on  visits  are  given  tickets  for  a  bath  and  shirt  on 
next  bath  day.  The  procedure  is  as  follows: — On  his  first  ap- 
pearance each  child  is  fitted  out  with  two  shirts  or  dresses, 
or,  in  the  case  of  the  bigger  boys,  two  sets  of  shirts  and  knickers. 
The  child's  name  is  entered  on  our  list,  he  is  given  a  number 
which  is  marked  on  both  the  garments  and  one  of  them  is 
kept  by  usT  He  then  washes  his  own  clothes  and  bathes  him- 
self and  receives  the  new  shirt.  When  he  comes  on  the  next 
bath-day  he  washes  this  and  leaves  it  with  us,  receiving  the 
second  shirt  after  he  has  bathed  himself.  This  is  repeated 
each  week.  We  always  keep  the  alternative  garments  and 
after  the  washing-day  they  are  rinsed,  dried,  disinfected  and 
hung  on  a  line  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  next  time.  The  wash- 
ing and  bathing  is  supervised,  and  many  of  the  children  have 
to  be  taught  how  to  bathe  themselves.  When  necessary  the 
children's  hair  is  cut  and  their  heads  parafined.  This  is  also 
a  good  opportunity  for  seeing  the  condition  of  the  children 
and  giving  tickets  for  food  and  medicine  when  needed. 

Until  last  week  the  washing  was  done  in  the  river,  but  last 
week  the  cold  weather  and  heavy  rain  made  some  other  ar- 
rangements necessary,  so  we  cleared  the  dispensary  tent  and 
had  a  good  supply  of  hot  water  in  a  boiler  outside.  There 
were  two  tubs  for  washing  clothes  and  a  bath  for  the  children 
to  stand  in  and  wash  and  rinse  themselves.  This  was  really 
an  improvement  on  the  other  method,  as  the  children  were 
under  better  control  than  when  running  wild  on  the  bank  of 
the  river.  There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  attendance  last  week, 
but  doubtless  when  the  rumor  of  hot  baths  spreads  there  will 
be  as  large  an  attendance  as  ever  on  the  next  wet  day.  The 
week  before  last  all  except  eight  children  out  of  about  ninety 
already  on  the  list  attended,  and  the  new  members  brought 
the  numbers  up  to  117.  The  children  come  from  all  quarters 
of  Pasieczna,  many  from  some  distance,  and  there  are  still 
many  dirty  and  ragged  children  who  have  not  come  or  whom 
we  have  had  to  turn  away,  so  we  hope  to  be  able  to  get  suf- 
ficient supplies  of  clothing  to  provide  for  all.  Probably  we 
shall  soon  have  two  bath-days  a  week — one  for  boys  and  one 
for  girls  in  order  to  cope  with  the  numbers.  The  Pasieczna 
work-room  has  been  of  great  help  to  us,  for  many  garments 
unsuitable  for  our  purpose,  such  as  sleeveless  pinafores  and 
petticoats,  have  been  converted  at  the  work-room  into  useful 
frocks,  whilst  other  necessary  alterations  have  been  made 
and  repairs  to  ragged  garments  effected.  A  few  second  gar- 
ments of  flimsy  material  or  otherwise  quite  unsuitable  for 
giving  or  selling  to  peasants  have  been  sold  to  the  better-off 
people  and  thus  everything  has  been  utilized. 

For  the  Winter  we  shall  need  a  proper  bath-room  and  plenty 
of  warm  good  coats  and  good  boots  for  the  children,  so  that 
they  can  continue  to  attend.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Winter  wraps  for  small  children  could  be  made  from  the  blue 
hospital  coats,  whilst  some  of  the  vast  stores  of  blankets  could 
be  turned  into  splendid  warm  coats  for  boys  and  older  people. 

When  the  Mission's  work  in  Pasieczna  comes  to  an  end  we 
should  like  to  leave  a  properly  fitted  bath-room  here  under 
suitable  local  control,  so  that  the  people  may  have  a  chance 
of  keeping  up  the  good  habits  to  which  we  are  trying  to  get 
them  accustomed. 

Margaret  Barber. 
Mavis  Hay. 


The  Service  Committee  has  just  received  two  requests  for 
the  names  of  people  who  might  be  interested  in  doing  Home 
Service  Work. 

The  first  request  is  from  Emily  F.  Morrison,  Superintendent 
of  Sleighton  Farm,  Darlington,  Pa.  She  is  desirous  of  securing 
some  permanent  workers  for  Sleighton  Farm.  She  prefers 
college  graduates.  The  positions  open  to  young  women  with- 
out previous  experience  are  assisting  the  cottage  matrons, 
teaching  in  the  school  and  assisting  in  the  office.  The  new 
workers  will  receive  a  salary  of  $50  a  month  with  maintenance, 
board,  room  and  laundry  included.  She  is  anxious  for  workers 
at   once. 

The  second  position  is  for  a  man  interested  in  the  race 
problem  who  could  act  as  industrial  supervisor  at  the  Schofield 
Normal  and  Industrial  School  for  Colored  Boys  and  Girls  at 
Aiken,  S.  C.  The  school  is  anxious  if  possible  to  secure  some- 
one who  can  be  in  whole  or  in  part  self-supporting,  since  its 
funds  are  limited.  Anyone  interested  in  this  opportunity  can 
secure  further  details  from  Helen  Underbill  Wood,  Jericho, 
L.  1. 


Shhments  received  during  week  ending  Ninth  Month  18, 
1920: — thirty-two  packages,  containing  678  garments;  four  of 
these  from  Mennonites;  two  specified  for  German  Relief. 

Contributions  for  week  ending  Ninth  Month  18,  1920 — 
Ii3,593-i9-  ^  ,  ^ 

TUNESASSA  INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

[We  are  permitted  to  print  the  following  from  the  Superin- 
tendent's latest  report.] 

The  closing  exercises  which  occurred  at  the  Friends'  Indian 
School  on  the  sixteenth  of  Sixth  Month  were  different  from 
those  of  recent  years  in  that  there  were  no  graduates,  but 
they  were  no  less  interesting.  This  lack  was  due  to  the  change 
in  the  course  of  study  by  which  a  year  is  to  be  added  that 
our  graduates  may  be  better  prepared  to  enter  higher  schools. 
An  invitation  was  extended  to  all  interested  in  the  School  to 
attend  and  consider  a  proposition  to  form  an  old  Scholars' 
Association,  to  which  a  large  number  responded.  Following 
the  prepared  program,  which  included  a  very  suitable  address 
by  Davis  H.  Forsythe,  Richard  S.  Dewees  opened  the  subject 
of  forming  a  Society  as  that  mentioned  above.  There  was 
considerable  discussion  which  led  to  a  decision  to  organize 
"The  Tunesassa  Society,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  keep  alive 
an  interest  in  -the  School  to  its  ultimate  good. 

Under  direction  of  the  Committee,  the  room  over  the  School- 
rooms has  been  fitted  up  as  the  Boys'  dormitory.  To  accom- 
plish this  the  partitions  under  the  roof  were  moved  back  giving 
about  five  feet  more  floor  space,  the  ropes  and  weights  support- 
.ing  the  lifting  doors  were  encased,  a  covered  passage  built 
from  the  Caretaker's  room,  and  the  whole  plastered  and 
painted. 

The  southwestern  section  of  the  former  Boys'  dormitory 
has  been  enclosed,  the  old  stairway  leading  to  it  from  the 
girls'  chamber  opened,  and  twenty-nine  lockers  and  a  large 
blanket  closet  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  girls'  cloth- 
ing and  bedding.  The  Dining-room  and  Kitchen  have  been 
painted  and  numerous  repairs  made  to  plaster  and  paper. 
The  Graveyard  near  the  Reservation  has  been  refenced  and 
otherwise  improved. 

Crops  without  exception  have  been  good.  Fifty  acres  pro- 
duced an  estimate  of  150  tons  of  hay.  Fourteen  hundred 
bushels  of  oats  have  been  threshed,  an  average  yield  of  nearly 
sixty  bushels  per  acre.  Corn,  potatoes  and  apples  are  excellent 
prospects. 

Representatives  of  the  New  York  State  Indian  Commission 
appointed  by  a  recent  session  of  the  Legislature,  visited  the 
School  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Eighth  Month.  The  delegation 
consisted  of  State  Senator  Edward  A.  Everett,  Chairman; 
Dr.  R.  W.  Hill,  Chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities; 
Arthur  C.  Parker,  Secretary;  DeHart  Ames,  representing  this 
district  in  the  Legislature;  and  a  stenographer.  Eighth  Month 
26th  they  held  a  conference  with  the  Indians  of  the  Allegheny 
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Reservation  at  Cold  Spring,  as  they  have  previously  done  with 
the  Indians  of  each  other  reservation  in  the  State. 

While  here  they  bore  testimony  to  the  good  the  School  has 
done  and  is  doing,  their  opinions  in  this  respect  having  been 
strengthened  from  views  of  others  expressed  to  them  during 
their  investigations. 

Inside  equipment  and  accommodations  were  not  severely 
criticized,  mention  merely  being  made  of  the  sagging  beds 
and  the  desirability  for  the  older  children  to  have  more  privacy 
than  an  open  dormitory  affords.  When  told  of  our  desire  to 
build  a  separate  dormitory  he  said  the  plan  was  right,  and 
with  dormitories  for  the  Boys  and  Girls  and' a  service  building 
in  which  are  housed  the  dining-room,  kitchen,  laundry  and 
heating  plant — in  the  order  named — we  should  be  equipped 
to  take  our  place  with  the  best  of  such  schools. 

When  asked  his  views  in  regard  to  the  prospect  of  the  de- 
clining usefulness  of  the  School,  he  said  very  emphatically, 
"Not  for  at  least  fifty  years,  if  managed  as  during  the  past 
fifty." 

They  united  in  saying  that  if  a  signed  testimonial  as  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  School  would  be  of  benefit,  they  would  be 
glad  to  furnish  it. 

Altogether,  it  was  a  very  pleasant  and  satisfactory  visit. 


An  announcement  dated  Ninth  Month  22nd  from  Albany,  New  York, 
says  all  boys  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  must  obey  the  military  training 
law  of  that  State  and  enroll  for  military  training.  It  is  a  situation  that 
calls  for  the  sympathy  of  Friends  not  only  for  fellow-members,  but  for 
all  who  are  conscientious  on  the  subject. 


FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 


Friends  and  Esperanto. — In  connection  with  the  All  Friends'  Con- 
ference in  London,  a  meeting  of  Friends  interested  in  Esperanto  was 
held  at  Devonshire  House,  Committee  Room  E,  on  Eighth  Month  13th, 
with  H.  Marsh  Pitt  in  the  chair.  Letters  of  regret  for  absence  were  sent 
by  many  Friends  then  attending  the  Esperanto  Congress  in  the  Hague, 
to  which  latter,  it  was  mentioned,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  had  just 
written  a  letter  of  greeting  acknowledguig  the  great  services  which  the 
language  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  international  friendship  and  co- 
operation. 

Henry  Van  Etten,  a  delegate  from  Paris,  spoke  in  Esperanto  on  the 
significance  of  the  Esperanto  movement  for  the  Christian  world  in  general 
and  for  the  Society  of  Friends  in  particular.  He  mentioned  the  fact  that 
it  was  an  Esperanto  edition  of  "Quaker  Strongholds"  which  led  him  to 
join  Friends,  and  gave  many  examples  of  the  use  of  the  language  by  vari- 
ous religious  bodies,  from  the  Roman  Cathohe  Esperanto  Congresses  and 
monthUes,  one  of  which  had  received  the  blessing  of  the  Pope,  to  the 
recent  "Message"  and  Corder  Catchpool's  "Quakerism,"  recently  issued 
by  our  own  Society. 

The  following  Minute  was  endorsed  to  be  sent  to  the  Conference: — 

"We  have  noted  with  pleasure  the  progress  of  Esperanto  and  the  help 
that  it  affords  to  the  promotion  of  International  Goodwill  and  Peace,  and 
we  recoDomend  it  to  Fiiends  as  a  practical  means  to  these  ends. 

"We  are  glad  that  the  Society  has  already  made  use  of  the  language  on 
various  occasions,  and  hope  that  this  use  wiU  be  extended  as  occasion 
offers." 

There  was  a  good  attendance,  the  room  being  full.  The  table  was 
covered  by  a  representative  display  of  Esperanto  literature. 

Heney  T.  Silcock,  of  the  University  at  Chengtu,  is  to  take  up  the 
work  as  Secretary  of  the  English  F.  F.  M,  A.  Board  to  be  relinquished 
by  Henry  T.  Hodgkin  at  the  beginning  of  next  month.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  present  Secretary  and  his  wife  have  been  hberated  for 
extensive  rehgious  service  in  Asia. 

A  Conference  was  held  at  Kendal  from  the  twenty-fourth  to  the 
thirtieth  of  Eighth  Month.  Alfred  C.  Garrett  and  Maria  C.  Seattergood 
of  Philadelphia  are  reported  as  taking  part. 

In  reporting  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  held  Ninth  Month  3d,  The 
Friend  (London)  notes  the  acceptable  presence  of  "a  fair  number  of 
American  Friends."  There  were  nineteen  separate  items  of  business 
and  but  two  were  left  over  after  the  meeting  had  sat  from  10.30  to  5, 
with  a  fifty-minute  lunch  interval.  The  case  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork 
evidently  occupied  the  most  time.  Finally,  a  telegram  was  sent  to  the 
Prime  Minister  pleading  that  he  seize  the  opportunity  of  the  reconcihng 
.act  "possible  through  the  release  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork." 


GENERAL  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  dbservance  of  Fire  Protection  Day  in  the  pubhc  schools  on  the 
8th  prox.  is  emphasized  by  the  announcement  of  the  Board  of  Under- 
writers that  for  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  an  average  of  five 
school  fires  a  day  in  the  United  States.  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  reinforces  this  and  says  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  school  houses 
are  "bmlt  to  bum." 

Governor  Edwards  is  expected  to  sign  immediately  four  biUs  passed 
by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  designed  to  bring  rehef  to  the  houseless 
persons  of  New  Jersey's  overcrowded  metropoMtan  area.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  four  measures  about  to  become  law  is  Senate  Bill  323, 
which  exempts  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  five  years  all  buildings  to 
be  erected  for  dwelling  purposes  from  the  date  of  the  act,  which  takes 
effect  ittunediately  upon  its  passage.  * 

A  New  York  paper  prints  the  following: — After  more  than  four  years 
of  negotiations  that  have  been  followed  with  marked  interest  by  members 
of  the  medical  profession  throughout  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
in  the  East,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  announced  the  completion 
of  mergers  by  which  two  large  medical  schools  in  this  city  have  joined 
with  it  in  the  formation  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Medicine.  The  two 
colleges  that  have  abandoned  their  former  work  and  methods  are  the 
Medico-ChirurgicaJ  College  and  Hospital,  and  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic 
and  College  for  Graduates  in  Medicine. 

The  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and  Ohio  pay  more 
than  one-half  of  the  taxes  of  the  country,  yet  they  have  only  128  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress. 

The  New  Jersey  CivU  Service  Commission  now  proposes  to  take  up 
the  plan  of  training  for  pubhc  service  and,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  University,  Rutgers  College,  Princeton  University, 
Stevens  Institute,  Columbia  University  and  possibly  other  educational 
institutions,  estabUsh  a  definite  basis  for  the  development  of  this  impor- 
tant activity. 

Extension  of  radio  control  as  herewith  described  may  prove  revolu- 
tionary. Tests  of  radio  control  installation  on  the  old  battleship  Iowa, 
just  concluded  by  the  Navy  Department  off  the  Virginia  Capes,  were 
declared  to  have  fulfilled  the  highest  expectations  of  naval  experts.  The 
12,000-ton  battleship  was  navigated  with  precise  accuracy,  it  was  said, 
solely  by  means  of  radio  waves,  emanating  from  a  control  station  on  the 
battleship  Ohio.  The  control  was  fovmd  thoroughly  efficient  up  to  a 
maximum  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  mUes. 

The  one  hundred  and  thirty-third  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  celebrated  Ninth  Month  17th. 

At  the  preliminary  meeting  of  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order,  which  has  just  closed  at  Geneva,  eighty  chxirches  and  forty  nations 
were  represented. 

■  I  m 

NOTICES. 

West  Grove  Day.— All  former  members  or  attenders  of  Friends' 
Meeting,  held  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  are  cordially  invited  to  meet  there  • 
on  First-day,  Tenth  Month  10th,  in  time  for  the  Meeting  for  Worship 
held  at  10  a.  m.  After  meeting,  basket  limch  may  be  eaten  in  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  lunch  room,  where  tea  and  coffee  will  be  served  to 
any  who  may  wish  it. 

Evening  Meeting  at  Twelfth  Street  will  be  resumed  on  Tenth 
Month  3rd,  at  7.30  p.  m.  The  importance  of  this  meeting  is  again 
impressed  on  Friends. ' 

Tenth  Month  3rd  being  "the  first  First-day  in  the  month,"  the  usual 
MerchantvUle,  N.  J.,  meeting  will  be  held  at  three  o'clock  p.  m.,  to  which 
all  are  invited.  Camden  trolley  cars  stop  at  Maple  Terrace  directly  in 
front  of  Meeting-house. 

Died. — At  her  residence  in  Media,  on  Eighth  Month  23,  1920,  Annie 
Mickle,  aged  seventy-two  years;  a  member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  Pennsylvania. 
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Insure  Your  Printing 

We  don't  sell  ordinary 
Insurance,  life,  health, 
or  fire,  but 

every  dollar  you  properly  spend 

in  making  your  catalog  a  little 
better,  returns  itself  a  hundred  fold. 
No  one  is  as  wasteful  as  the  man 
who  spends  enough  money  to  pro- 
duce just-an-ordinary  catalog  to 
advertise  good  goods. 

And  it's  not  the  expensive  but 
the  right  catalog  that  wins — not  as 
rnuch  a  question  of  using  money 
as  of  using  brains. 

May  we  cooperate  ? 

Austin  C.  Leeds 

with 

Innes  &  Sons,  '''■'''''^^J^:^^ ''''"' 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER   AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  mi  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


Residence:  254  S. 44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  BtnuoNG 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'PHoNB-^llbert  2666. 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St.     -:-     Phila. 


PAPER  HANGING 

FRANK  C  BUEHL 
SuecMMr  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

na  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.         •       PHILADELPHIA 

(Wm  Hmm  mUl  IIJ$  A.M.      OtamMmttMh  m*>MmiI 
btobUakwl  la  1M9.    B«U  TboM.  Foplw  nr 


F.W.  HOFFMAN  &  COMPANY 


Brushes,  Brooms,  Janitors'  Supplies 

35-37  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET 

W8  SPEaAUZE  TO  INSTITiniONS,  SCHOOLS,  ETC 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL)  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

3„-„3}  $10,000,000 

Acts  as  ELxecutor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


Eo  B.  NORMS.  President. 


UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Sfxclal  Altmllon  Clem  to  Fmerab 

InandOutoltheCily.    AboChafxl 

Aceonanodatiom  for  Funerab. 

Bell  'Phone  :  Established  1880 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1920 

A.  C&S.H.  Letchworth 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides    comfortable   accommodatioiu   for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMBUA  D.  FIATHERSTONI.  IfUM. 
Fao>»— IfAaaai  ICTl. 


yVM.    H.    PILE'S    SONS 

BOOK  AND  JOB   PRINTING 
422  WALNUT  ST.,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

•PECIAL    ATTENTION    GIVEN     TO    TM» 
■•RINTINO  OF  BOOKS   ANB   CATAI.9«9 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WEREFERTO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  ire  glad  to  (upply  samplea. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTVKESS 
1026-28  Ram  Strtet,  .         Phnadelphu.  Ft. 


HARVEY  T.  WEBER 
Merchant  Tailor 

1227  WALNUT  STREET         (S«cond  Hear) 

Thm  TraJa  of  fWwirf* 
WALNUT  ail 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Esterhrook  Pens  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


GOLDEN  MEMORIES 

By  Anna  Yarnall 

A  BOOK  OF  SIMPLE  VERSE 

Cloth,  $1.25.  -  Leather,  $2,50 

Now  on  Sale  by 

ANNA   YARNALL. 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL,  140  N.  16fh  St.,  Phila. 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  304  Arch  St.,  PhUa. 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  SOCIAL  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  good  place  to  prepare  for  **Homm  Service" 

Fall  Term  bfegins  Tenth  Month  6th 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWatteri 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ^  CARPETS 

Domestic  ■:-         -:-  Orienlal 

ALL    WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
••  Durable  as  Iron" 

HARDWICK  85  MAGEE  CO. 
1220  Market  Street 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  ELastem  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  HilJ,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  thai 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  includj  Cheyney  eunong  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  emd  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 

BANKERS  ' 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


DUE  TO  HIGH  MONEY  RATES.  THE 
CAREFUL  INVESTOR  CAN  NOW  PUR- 
CHASE HIGH-GRADE,  WELL-SECURED 
BONDS  TO  YIELD  AN  ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME, 

WHY  NOT  KEEP  YOUR  IDLE  FUNDS  SAFELY 
INVESTED? 


WHAT  .IS  LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR? 

I      To  protect  a  family  against  death  ? 

j  Yes;  but  it  can  also  protect  against  the 
vicissitudes  of  life. 

I  Our  endowment  policy,  payable  at  55,  in- 
sures you  and  your  family  against  loss  of 
income  at  that  age.  It  also  protects  against 
your  death,  if  you  die  before  then. 

j      Shall  we  tell  you  about  this  personally  ? 

!  THE  PROVIDENT 

I  LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
1  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

j  Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

j  Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Street* 

Special  attention  giren  to  Friendi'  Funerali 


K.  C  BiUiiwsf         Erneri  R.  TaroiD       Jobo  A.  Sit.ttsa 

TELEPHONES 

Bd-S|n»  17-81     -    -    Ksjrton.— RiM  «n 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

ni  N.  Thkt.«rih  Sl                         PUbdelfbU 

H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  HALt 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND   YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


T11.EPH0NES: 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.  ,     Philadelphia 


The  Friend 

As  an  advertising  medium  for  "wants", 
for  real  estate,  and  for  the  sale  of  products 
from  producer  to  consumer,  the  pages  of 
"The  Friend"  have  an  established  reputation. 
Even  the  large  "ads"  of  manufacturing  firms 
are  reported  to  us  as  "paying".  The  price 
is  56  cents  an  inch.  Copy  should  be  in  hand 
by  9  A.  M.,  Second-day. 

Address  207  Walnut  Place. 

Philadelphia. 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  SatteithwaiU 
12  N.  Stockton  St., 
■.1. 


Friends'  Book  Store 

302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Included  in  recent  consignments  of  English 
Books  are  the  following  titles;  prices  slightly 
reduced: 

Diary  of  Edward  Pease. 

William  Penn,  by  J.  W.  Graham. 

J.  G.  Whittier,  G.  K.  Lewis. 

Message  of  Jesus,  W.  Blair  Neatby. 

Christian  Ideals,  W.  Wilson. 

Beginnings  of  Quakerism,  W.  C.  B.  and 
R.  M.  Jones. 

Second  Period  of  Quakerism  (on  sale), 
W.  C.  B.  and  R.  M.  Jones. 

1 920  Special  Swarthmore  Lecture  on  Con- 
science, R.  M.  Jones. 

The  Time  of  Her  Life,  M.  Robinson. 

Friends,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

Seed  of  the  Kingdom,  Street. 

Gleanings  from  G.  Fox,  Richardson. 

J.  Woolman,  English  Edition. 

Lay  Religion,  H.  T.  Hodgkin. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friendt 

Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Horiey.  Mmnagar 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 

ATLANTIC  Cir/,  N.  J. 

la  tituated.  plaiued  and   managed   to  give   comfort,  health   and 

enjoyment  to  its  guests. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON.  Owners 


WANTED — Mother's  helper  in  Friend's  family  to  assist 
with   three   small    children,    light    housework   and 
mending.  A.  R.  Evans, 

6012  Chew  Street,  Germantown,  Phila. 
'Phone — 3504  Germantown. 


Anna  B.  Hamilton,  Malvern,  Pa. 


.  S.  Pennock  Co.,  1 


School,  Haverford,  Pa.; 


middle-aged"  ^ 
T.  Wistar  B 
cooking. 
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BIRTHRIGHT  MEMBERSHIP. 

The  subject  of  birthright  membership  has  been  an  issue 
with  thoughtful  Friends  since  the  end  of  the  first  half-century 
of  the  Society's  existence.  It  has  come  up  for  discussion 
periodically,  has  been  rationally  canvassed  and  the  pros  and 
the  cons  have  been  marshalled,  but  until  the  adoption  of  the 
Five  Years'  Meeting  Discipline  no  sharp  line  of  cleavage  has 
been  made  in  the  original  ruling  of  birthright  membership. 

The  growth  of  the  idea  of  membership  in  the  Society  of 
Friends  historically  was  a  slow  one  ind  sprang  more  from 
necessity  than  from  a  well-grounded  conviction  of  justice  and 
right. 

There  were  questions  of  marriage,  of  the  rights  of  children, 
and  more  especially  of  the  care  of  the  poor  and  afflicted  which 
called  for  a  definite  reply  to  the  query  is  so  and  so  a  Friend. 
1  believe  we  do  not  find  in  the  original  journals  any  such  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  as  would  justify  us  in  inferring  that  the 
righteous  concern  which  animated  Friends  from  the  first,  that 
the  family  life  should  be  a  unit  in  religious  fellowship,  carried 
with  it  as  a  corollary  the  conclusion  that  children  should 
have  a  right  of  membership  with  the  parents. 

Organization  has  become  more  and  more  complex  with  the 
advance  of  time,  but  it  is  still  a  question  with  very  many 
whether  any  substitute  has  been  offered  that  will  be  a  wise 
exchange  for  that  which  grew  out  of  the  practice  of  the  Early 
Friends,  the  practice  of  birthright  membership. 

Two  years  and  more  ago — to  be  exact,  in  The  Friend  for 
Third  Month  14,  1918 — appeared  the  reprint  from  an  English 
periodical  of  the  admirable  paper  by  John  S.  Rowntree  on 
-Birthright  Membership.  In  the  body  of  the  paper  he  makes 
this  emphatic  statement: — "We  hold,  therefore,  that  the 
practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  Churches  and  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  admitting  children  into  their  com- 
munion in  infancy,  is  amply  supported  by  Scripture  authority 
and  commends  itself  to  the  instinct  and  judgment  of  those 
who  have  had  practical  occasion  to  consider  the  position  of 
children  in  the  fold  of  Christ." 

This  then  to  many  of  us  would  seem  at  the  outset  to  remove 
the  question  of  infant  membership  from  consideration,  and 


would  centre  discussion  on  the  topic  of  a  more  or  less  formal 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  youth,  being  satisfied  as  we  are 
that  the  Scriptures  contain  no  definite  and  pointed  reference 
to  this  particular  aspect  of  the  subject. 

What  seems  best  and  wisest  from  the  standpoint  of  sanctified 
human  judgment  has  to  be  our  guide,  for  no  explicit  command, 
or  even  an  approach  to  such,  is  found  as  a  Scripture  declaration. 

It  is  not  our  thought  to  give  the  oft-repeated  arguments, 
pro  and  con,  of  the  question;  they  have  often  been  stated  and 
are  easily  attainable,  but  the  question  is  of  more  than  usual 
present  interest  to  the  members  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing and  merits  thoughtful  consideration  at  this  time. 

The  step  taken  by  the  Five  Years'  Discipline  may  or  may 
not  be  a  wise  one.  It  has  not  yet  passed  the  experimental 
stage  and  no  positive  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  it  for 
several  years  hence.  In  any  case  of  change  from  the  existing 
form  of  membership  by  birth  to  one  which  requires  a  declara- 
tion of  the  individual  at  a  stated  time,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  we  are  not  afl"ecting  the  present  generation,  but  are  giving 
a  ruling  that  will  bear  no  appreciable  fruitage  during  the  life- 
time of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  new  order. 

It  would  seem  then  that  one  who  advocates  the  change 
must  do  so  from  a  high  sense  of  the  rightfulness  of  the  step, 
satisfied  with  a  conviction  that  he  does  not  expect  to  see 
worked  out  in  his  own  time,  and  this  very  fact  naturally  carries 
no  small  weight  of  favor  to  its  credit. 

Off-setting  this  is  the  thought  that  the  present  practice, 
that  of  membership  at  birth,  had  its  origin  with  men  who 
lived  very  close  to  truth,  whose  chief  concern  was  to  know  the 
right  and  to  follow  it,  and  whose  conclusions,  opposing  in  many 
cases  the  prevailing  practices  of  the  day,  have  shown  through 
the  lapse  of  years  a  sufficient  justification  for  their  existence. 

It  is  not  unfair  in  this  connection  to  refer  to  the  two-fold 
function  of  the  Christian  church;  the  one  to  afford  a  fellow- 
ship to  those  who  will  gain  from  such  a  fellowship  a  fuller 
measure  of  the  true  spirit  of  religion,  and  whose  best  life  is 
quickened  by  all  that  appertains  to  church  membership.  A 
church  made  up  of  such  members,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a 
stronger  force,  viewed  from  a  certain  angle,  and  must  radiate 
a  more  powerful  influence  than  a  body  made  up  indiscrimi- 
nately of  real  and  nominal  Christians;  the  second  represents 
a  very  different  function;  its  purpose  and  aim  are  to  beget 
life,  when  possible,  in  that  which  is  virtually  lifeless,  to  stir 
up  the  indifferent,  and  to  reclaim  those  who  have  lost  the  way. 
These  two  have  to  be  united  in  every  complete  church  system, 
but  it  will  probably  be  found  that  as  the  one  or  the  other 
spirit  dominates  the  individual,  so  will  he  unconsciously  be 
found  to  advocate  in  varying  degress  of  insistency  the  one  or 
the  other  plan  of  membership. 

Let  it  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  system  can  stand  entirely  alone,  you  can  not  as  a  matter 
of  fact  actually  divorce  the  one  from  the  other,  there  must 
be  a  certain  admixture,  the  question  being  which  shall  pre- 
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dominate.  Suppose  a  ruling  were  in  force  that  only  such 
individuals  should  have  full  membership  in  the  Society  who 
at  a  specified  age  were  willing  to  make  a  declaration  of  a  more 
or  less  public  character,  which  would  satisfy  their  fellow- 
members,  this  is  no  guarantee  that  in  the  course  of  time  these 
same  individuals  will  not  "backslide"  and  a  spiritual  dullness 
take  the  place  of  that  which  at  one  time  had  shone  with 
genuine  life.  One  thus  disqualified  member  might  be  a  far 
heavier  burden  for  a  society  to  carry  than  an  accumulation  of 
indifferent  but  not  deadened  spirits.  On  the  other  hand,  sup- 
posing the  other  system  prevails,  that  of  birthright  member- 
ship, as  it  has  universally  among  Friends'  Yearly  Meetings 
until  very  recently,  there  must  of  necessity  be  not  a  few  in- 
dividuals, who,  through  over-diffidence,  can  never  be  suf- 
ficiently confident  of  their  own  attainments  to  admit  of  a 
really  frank  confession  on  their  part,  and  the  loss  sustained  by 
such  and  by  the  Society  which  loses  them  is  too  momentous 
to  be  considered  in  any  other  than  in  a  very  serious  way. 

We  argue  that  the  door  will  always  open  to  those  who  may 
have  lost  a  right  of  membership  and  who  come  to  see  that  the 
fault  which  led  up  to  this  was  their  own;  this  may  be  perfectly 
clear  to  the  individual;  he  needs  no  proof  and  he  seeks  for 
none  to  convince  him  of  it,  none  the  less  there  is  a  feeling  of 
bitterness  engendered  which  outlives  a  generation  and  has 
been  known  to  have  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  as 
a  most  regrettable  bit  of  inheritance.  It  is  possible,  not  a  few 
feel  that  it  is  probable,  that  this  state  of  affairs  could  not  have 
been  avoided.  Circumstances  were  such  that  we  of  the  present 
are  unfair  judges  of  the  then  existing  conditions.  Knowing, 
however,  the  temper  of  our  own  times  we  have  a  full  right  to  a 
judgment  that  concerns  them,  and  what  we  ask  for  is  that  the 
question  of  birthright  membership  be  considered  as  a  question 
of  the  present  century. 

George  Fox's  death  had  occurred  forty-seven  years  previous 
to  the  time  when  what  we  regard  as  a  recognized  membership 
in  the  Society  had  been  established.  A  careful  review  of  the 
index  to  the  Cambridge  Edition  of  George  Fox's  Journal  leaves 
one  with  the  very  clear  impression  that  he  held  to  the  plan 
practiced  by  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  Churches — 
that  is,  the  plan  of  birthright  membership — a  review  of  early 
disciplines  leaves  the  same  impression.  Probably  the  first 
serious  deviation  from  this  ruling  will  be  found  in  the  history 
of  George  Keith's  defection.  At  one  time  one  of  the  warmest 
as  well  as  ablest  defenders  of  the  faith  the  Society  has  known, 
he  became  later  one  of  its  bitterest  opposers.  He  came  to 
New  Jersey  two  years  after  Penn's  original  sailing  and  as 
a  skilled  mathematician  practiced  land-surveying  and  was 
one  of  the  chiefs  in  running  the  line  between  East  and  West 
Jersey.  Later  for  five  years  he  was  Head  Master  of  what 
now  is  known  as  the  William  Penn  Charter  School  in  Phila- 
delphia; while  thus  engaged  he  grew  very  critical  of  many  of 
the  practices  of  his  fellow-members,  just  crystallizing  into  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

The  body  which  he  organized  called  itself  "  The  Christian- 
Quakers,"  and  as  such  it  developed  a  system  of  Church  govern- 
ment differing  radically  in  certain  respects  from  that  which 
George  Fox  had  drawn  up.  Some  of  Keith's  ideas  had  much 
to  recommend  them,  the  strongest  opposition  to  them  being 
based  on  the  very  fact  that  they  had  George  Keith  as  their 
chief  advocate,  his  very  name  having  become  in  a  few  years 
anathema  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Society. 


Among  the  practices  of  the  infant  Society  which  he  vigor- 
ously opposed  was  that  of  Birthright  Membership,  the  argu- 
ments which  he  advanced  in  support  of  his  views  are  those 
used  to-day,  and  probably  no  brighter  or  better  trained  mind 
has  supported  them  than  this  Scotch  theologian — the  beloved 
friend  of  Fox  and  Barclay. 

D.  H.  F. 
■  I  ■  . 

AT  OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Another  milestone  has  been  passed.  It  was  with  thankful 
hearts  that  some  of  us  were  this  year  present  at  all  the  sittings 
of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  public  meetings  held  on  First-day  and  on  Fourth-day 
were  not  as  large  as  they  have  been  some  other  years,  yet  they 
were  favored  meetings.  Many  ministers  were  faithful  and 
acceptable  in  their  public  service,  and  at  times  our  hearts  were 
touched  to  tenderness  and  tears. 

There  were  present  from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  Alfred 
Copeland  with  a  minute  for  service  among  the  subordinate 
meetings,  and  Mahlon  Newlin,  wife  and  child,  from  North 
Carolina;  Anna  Griffith,  Thomas  W.  Fisher  and  Thomas  Hogue 
from  Philadelphia;  Mary  Foster  and  Mary  C.  Foster  and  two 
young  men,  one  of  whom,  William  Foster,  is  to  teach  in  our 
Boarding  School  the  coming  year,  from  New  England;  and 
William  Swann  Sinton,  a  member  of  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting, 
who  has  lived  in  America  some  years.  All  of  these  were  ac- 
ceptably in  attendance. 

The  reading  of  Epistles  from  New  England,  Canada,  Western 
and  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meetings,  from  the  General 
Meeting  of  Friends  held  at  Fritchley,  England,  and  from  our 
friend  Joshua  P.  Smith,  served  to  keep  bright  the  links  that 
bind  us  to  Friends  in  other  places  and  to  encourage  us  in  right 
ways. 

As  in  other  years,  when  the  Queries  and  Answers  were  read, 
much  pertinent  counsel  was  given.  Christian  love,  sound  doc- 
trine, and  a  living  faith,  as  the  essential  things  in  every  Chris- 
tian life,  were  recommended,  not  only  by  fitting  words,  but  by 
those  who  adorn  our  profession  of  faith  by  a  living  example 
of  faithfulness. 

Rachel  Maule  and  Millicent  Hall,  during  the  past  year,  have 
passed  from  works  to  rewards.  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die 
in  the  Lord." 

The  subject  of  dress  was  spoken  of  by  some  in  both  men's 
and  women's  meetings.     ... 

We  had  taken  much  interest  in  the  visit  of  James  Henderson 
and  Alfred  Lowry  among  those  of  other  lands,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity was  given  James  to  report  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  sitting 
in  joint  session,  and  at  an  evening  meeting  at  the  Boarding 
School.  These  occasions  were  of  deep  interest  and  instruction 
to  young  and  old,  and  we  were  thankful  for  their  preservation 
during  this  visit,  for  the  way  made  for  them,  and  for  their  safe 
return. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  was, 
as  in  other  years,  most  interesting  and  instructive,  and  the 
proceedings  were  approved.  Their  concern  has  been  continued 
through  the  years,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  laws  by  Congress 
for  conscription  and  universal  military  training;  and  they 
have  endeavored  to  convey  sympathy  and  encouragement 
to  some  non-resistant  people  in  Russia. 

One  of  the  members  of  that  body  encouraged  Friends  to 
keep  an  open  mind  toward  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  and 
to  write  to  their  representatives  in  that  body  in  regard  to  pro- 
posed legislation;  that  it  is  important  that  the  men  at  Wash- 
ington know  what  the  home  folks  want.  Reports  from  neigh- 
borhood schools  and  from  our  Boarding  School  were  of  much 
interest,  and  it  is  a  cause  for  encouragement  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  youth  are  being  trained  for  their  lifework  in 
Friends'  schools,  and  a  larger  amount  of  money  was  appropri- 
ated for  the  use  of  primary  schools  than  heretofore. 

The  importance  of  good  reading  was  referred  to  and  Friends 
were  counseled  to  eliminate  books  of  harmful  tendencies  and 
to  read  the  things  that  lead  to  Christ.   One  Friend,  in  speaking 
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of  places  of  diversion,  told  of  a  young  woman,  clothed  in  white, 
who  asked  to  be  taken  down  into  a  coal  mine:  she  was  told  that 
she  could  go  down,  but  that  she  could  not  come  up  spotless. 
Another  one  told,  on  another  occasion,  of  the  broken  vessels 
sometimes  used  by  the  Master,  to  water  the  lilies  in  His  garden. 
Way  does  not  open  in  my  mind  at  this  time,  nor  space  per- 
mit, to  mention  all  the  testimonies  borne,  or  all  the  names  of 
those  by  whom  the  message  was  spoken — but  it  may  be  safe 
and  allowable  for  me  to  say  that  many  were  lively  and  edifying 
in  their  ministry  and  in  seasons  of  vocal  prayer.  A  feeling  of 
devout  thankfulness  remains,  now  that  this  year's  assembly  is 
over  and  is  only  a  memory,  for  the  spoken  word,  but  more 
especially  for  those  precious  seasons,  too  deep  for  words,  when 
our  hearts  were  touched  and  tendered  together  by  a  sense  of 
His  presence  and  power. 

George  G.  Megrail. 


THE  ALL  FRIENDS'  CONFERENCE. 

Delegates'  Impressions. 
111. 

Those  who  were  directly  responsible  for  the  London  Con- 
ference can  more  appropriately  speak  of  its  "  lessons,"  but  all 
of  us  who  were  privileged  to  attend  its  sessions  will  gladly 
testify  to  its  value  as  promoting  fellowship,  understanding, 
co-operation  and  a  more  practical  faith  in  the  immediate 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  for  the  individual  and  the 
church. 

The  success  of  the  attempt  by  Friends  of  London  Yearly 
Meeting  to  bring  together  representatives  of  the  different 
bodies  bearing  the  name  of  "Friend"  was  noteworthy.  The 
types  were,  probably,  all  represented,  and  a  very  large  number 
of  distinct  bodies  sent  official  delegates. 

The  conference  sessions  were  managed  on  true  Quaker 
lines  and  the  Minutes,  as  finally  adopted,  were  fairly  the  united 
action  of  the  whole  body. 

There  was  a  will  to  agree,  which  brought  results,  sometimes 
after  long  discussion  and  apparent  great  divergence  of  views. 

The  Clerk,  with  great  wisdom,  several  times  halted  discus- 
sion and  called  for  a  time  of  waiting  upon  God  for  guidance, 
and  more  than  once,  at  his  own  suggestion,  drafts  of  Minutes 
were  laid  aside  and  brought  up  a  day  or  two  later  for  adoption 
or  modification. 

In  the  closing  sessions,  the  Minutes  and  addresses  to  various 
bodies  were  adopted  with  substantial  unity.  While  this  is 
true,  it  is  probable  that  there  were  individuals  and  groups 
among  the  delegates  to  whom  the  statements,  as  drawn,  seemed 
inadequate. 

Francis  E.  Pollard,  in  one  of  his  notable  speeches,  said: 
"The  right  type  of  state  should  allow  scope  for  free  experi- 
ment on  the  part  of  individuals  and  of  freely  associated  groups. 
.  .  .  It  should  encourage  education  and  conference  on  the 
problems  of  life." 

Cannot  we  substitute  for  "state"  the  term  "religious 
society"  and  say  that  the  right  type  of  religious  society  should 
allow  scope  for  and  encourage  free  experiment  on  the  part  of 
individuals  and  of  freely  associated  groups. 

In  the  London  Conference,  groups  could  have  been  formed 
on  many  lines  other  than  Yearly  Meeting  membership,  or 
church  organization  or  theological  distinctions.  Let  us  en- 
courage the  formation  of  groups  for  investigation  and  ex- 
perimentation, especially  for  experimentation. 

The  New  Town  group,  Quaker  embassies,  the  association 
of  Quaker  employers,  etc.,  may  well  be  taken  seriously  as 
promising  results  in  the  application  of  Christian  ethics  to 
complex  modern  conditions,  for  their  methods  partake  of  the 
nature  of  laboratory  work,  which  has  become  so  important 
in  modern  science. 

There  was  much  inspiration  in  meeting  so  many  Friends 
who  had  gathered  from  distant  lands  to  partake  of  a  fellow- 
ship growing  out  of  having  been  brought  face  to  face  with 


suffering  for  conscience'  sake  and  hand  to  hand  in  the  effort 
to  minister  to  the  agony  of  a  "  sin-sick  world." 

Can  this  sense  of  fellowship  be  brought  home  to  the  Friends 
who  were  not  there,  to  our  small  meetings,  to  our  isolated  and 
scattered  members,  and  can  our  Society  be  made  an  effective 
instrument  for  ministering  and  demonstrating  to  the  world, 
the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom?  For  whatever  may  be  accom- 
plished by  methods  of  organized  propaganda,  we  cannot  escape 
the  conviction  that  this  ministry  must  be  through  the  lives 
of  all  those  who  know  the  power  of  this  Gospel  and  who  have 
the  faith  to  live  as  "sons  of  the  kingdom." 

"The  good  seed  are  the  sons  of  the  kingdom." 

Edward  G.  Rhoads. 


IV. 

Happiness  and  salvation  are  by-products  and  are  not  for 
those  who  pursue  them  as  an  end. 

This  thought  has  been  continually  with  me  while  I  have 
been  "sorting  my  mind"  before  essaying  to  jot  down  any  of 
my  impressions  about  the  Conference  of  Friends  in  London 
this  year: 

The  development  of  the  Conference,  from  its  first  suggestion 
by  Barrow  Cadbury,  to  its  wonderful  closing  session — full  of 
strength  and  Divine  love — was  an  amazing  education  to  those 
who  worked  for  and  watched  its  unfoldings  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end. 

Few  of  us  felt  like  saying  at  the  close,  as  many  had  said  at 
the  beginning,  "What  do  you  expect  will  be  accomplished  to 
compensate  for  this  tremendous  expenditure  of  effort,  time, 
strength  and  money?"  We  felt  at  the  end  that  we  had  been 
witnessing  one  of  those  rare  and  impressive  epochal  events  in 
the  Divine  economy  which  we  cannot  fully  fathom,  which  has 
unlimited  possibilities  in  it,  but  of  which  the  inestimable  by- 
products are  known  only  to  our  Heavenly  Father.  We,  short- 
sighted delegates,  were  humbly  thankful  to  be  pliant  in  His 
hands. 

As  one  looked  over  the  group  one  naturally  wondered  why 
we  were  there.  A  few  were  chosen  because  of  gifts,  but  most 
of  us  came  for  other  reasons,  and  if  we  bore  in  mind  the  unique- 
ness of  the  opportunity,  the  groups  which  we  represented  or 
the  ideals  which  we  should  endeavor  to  forward  by  the  con- 
ference, we  faltered  in  our  faith. 

Many  voiceless  ones  there  must  be  in  so  large  a  group.  Could 
we  make  ourselves  vitally  felt,  in  the  depth  and  richness  of 
feeling  in  the  sessions?  A  few  perhaps  were  heard  a  little  too 
often — self-suppression  is  difficult  to  those  who  have  the  habit 
of  speaking.  One  could  look  the  assembly  over  and  feel  the 
wealth  of  ability  untapped  vocally.  In  the  end  "Truth  was 
exalted"  and  each  had  contributed  to  a  beautiful  and  harmoni- 
ous unity  in  the  things  of  the^  Kingdom. 

One  young  man  said  to  me:  "The  reaction  of  this  Conference 
on  our  home  meetings,  1  think  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  We 
have  grown  together  here,  and  we  shall  understand  and  prize 
the  things  for  which  the  Society  of  Friends  stands,  as  we  never 
did  before  and  as  we  never  conceived  of  them  before." 

We  expected  to  hear  the  work  of  the  Commissions  reported 
and  discussed.  We  knew  the  interests  of  the  War  and  the 
Social  Order  Committee  must  form  a  part  of  the  Conference 
considerations.  We  knew  there  would  be  two  opposite  views 
regarding  the  interests  of  capital  and  labor,  but  we  were  not 
prepared  for  the  extraordinary  exhibit  of  unity  in  the  midst  of 
diversity  which  the  paper  sent  to  the  "Council  of  Action"  so 
beautifully  showed.  Radicals  and  reactionaries  sensed  out 
so  deep  an  understanding  of  spiritual  relationships,  that  they 
could  amiably  and  honestly  agree  on  a  vital  message.  There  is 
an  object  lesson  in  that  experience  for  every  group  of  American 
Friends.  The  message  was  the  outcome  of  much  deep  heart 
searching,  much  earnest  prayer,  and  much  careful  thought. 
It  was  not  an  easy  good-natured  compromise,  but  it  was  ac- 
complished. When  we  do  not  agree  in  judgment,  1  hope  we 
too  may  have  the  patience,  wisdom  and  grace  to  settle  our 
differences,  in  the  same  excellent  and  fundamental  way.  It 
was  one  of  the  finest  illustrations,  one  of  the  ripest  fruits,  of 
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the  Friendly  method  of  getting  a  united  judgment,  as  the 
decision  of  a  divided  meeting. 

i  could  pay  tribute  to  individual  speakers,  or  enlarge  on 
special  topics,  or  state  how  at  certain  critical  times,  some 
fitting  words  were  missed  which  we  had  hoped  to  hear  from 
those  who  were  not  present  in  the  flesh.  But  as  at  the  Con- 
ference itself,  personal  expression  had  to  be  brief  and  vital,  so 
the  reports  of  individuals  should  be  only  of  those  things  which 
were  borne  in  most  deeply  upon  the  heart  of  the  writer. 

I  shall  ever  feel  that  it  will  be  in  the  by-products  of  the  Con- 
ference, that  we  shall  get  the  most  far-reaching  and  surprising 
revelations  of  the  mind  of  God,  for  our  small  but  earnest  Chris- 
tian group— The  Society  of  Friends. 

Sarah  W.  Elkinton. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  AT  OXFORD. 

The  International  Conference  on  the  New  Social  Order, 
held  at  Oxford,  lasted  just  a  week,  and  it  is  obvious  that  only 
a  bare  outline  of  the  many  interesting  addresses  can  be  at- 
tempted here.  It  followed  closely  the  All  Friends'  Conference 
in  London,  and  openedx)n  Seventh-day  morning.  Eighth  Month . 
20th,  with  a  paper,  by  Mary  K.  Emmott,  on  "  World  Need  and 
Opportunity  for  a  New  Social  Order."  This  was  followed  by 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  situation  in  America  as  regards  Capital 
and  Labor,  by  Edward  W.  Evans. 

In  the  afternoon  George  Lansbury  addressed  the  Conference 
on  "  Problems  of  Industry  and  Labor.'-'  He  frankly  faced  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  production,  as  things  are  to-day,  and 
declared,  that  the  workers  are  already  less  and  less  inclined  to 
produce  under  the  present  system.  The  work  of  all  is  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  things,  and  all  should  share  in  the 
things  produced.  He  made  a  strong  plea,  that  we  should 
relinquish  our  privileges,  and  so  share  the  work  of  the  world 
and  its  rewards  with  our  fellow-men  that  we  could  no  longer 
be  called  a  privileged  class.  "From  each  according  to  his 
ability;  to  each  according  to  his  need,"  should  be  our  aim. 

When  asked  how  public  work,  such  as  sitting  on  Town  or 
County  Councils,  was  to  be  done,  if  there  was  no  privileged 
class  with  leisure  for  such  work,  he  replied,  that  after  some 
experience  he  could  assure  the  speaker  that  nine-tenths  of  it 
needn't  be  done. 

Some  one  else  wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  right  to  send 
your  sons  to  college  under  present  conditions,  and  Lansbury 
replied,  that  he  had  not  felt  it  right  to  give  his  children  any 
better  education  than  he  was  prepared  to  claim  for  others. 

His  personality  and  truly  Christian  point  of  view  made  this 
address  one  of  the  high-water  marks  of  the  Conference. 

S.  G.  Hobson  followed,  with  an  able  description  of  the  ideals 
behind  the  National  Guilds  Movement,  which  is  much  to  the 
fore  in  England  to-day.  Two  Guilds  have  already  been  formed 
in  the  Building  Industry,  one  in  Manchester,  and  one  in 
London — the  keynote  of  the  latter  being  "Co-operation  for 
Service." 

In  the  evening  Malcolm  Sparkes  described  the  Building 
Trades  Parliament  or  Industrial  Council  for  the  Building  In- 
dustry. Its  chief  value,  he  believes,  is  that  it  provides  an 
assembly  representing  equally  the  employer  and  employee, 
where,  in  an  atmosphere  of  good-will  and  mutual  trust,  great 
constructive  changes  and  improvements  in  the  industry  may 
be  discussed  calmly  with  no  threat  of  coercion  in  the  back- 
ground or  emphasis  on  class  interests.  He  believes  that  under 
such  conditions  an  idea  can  win  on  its  merits,  if  rightly  present- 
ed; and  that  in  this  way  fundamental  changes  may  take  place 
without  violent  revolution.  In  the  two  years  in  which  the 
Parliament  has  been  functioning  they  have,  he  says,  already 
seen  vast  problems  shrink  to  manageable  proportions  when 
faced  by  one  industry  in  this  way. 

On  First-day  morning  we  had  our  choice  of  attending  the 
regular  Friends'  Meeting  in  Oxford  or  a  special  one  held  in 
Keble  College,  or  of  walking  some  seven  miles  to  little  Abing- 
don Meeting — the  latter  being  popular  with  a  number  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  Conference. 

In  the  afternoon  Father  Bull,  a  member  of  a  religious  com- 


munity of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  delightful  personality 
with  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  set  forth  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  his  belief  in  National  Guilds  and  in  the  nationalization  of 
certain  industries,  such  as  mines,  railways,  etc. 

In  the  evening  J.  Edward  Hodgkin  explained  the  Quaker 
Employers'  Proposals  and  M.  Albert  Linton  the  Plumb  Plan. 

On  Second-day,  the  Conference  faced  our  responsibility  in 
regard  to  the  Social  Order,  education,  legislation,  literature 
and  publicity.  The  subjects  were  introduced  by  Mabel  C. 
Tothill,  of  Bristol,  Leonard  Howe  of  South  Africa,  Charles  E. 
Stansfield,  Agnes  L.  Tierney,  Lady  Barlow,  Bertram  Pickard 
and  Walter  R.  Bayes,  a  journalist. 

Third-day  was  left  open  for  an  excursion  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon  by  motor  char-a-banc,  which  was  much  enjoyed. 

The  remaining  days  were  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
ideals  and  plans  of  the  "New  Town"  Council  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "  New  Town,"  where  experiments  along  new  lines 
in  education,  agriculture,  industry  and  home  life  can  be  worked 
out  together.  Among  those  who  introduced  these  subjects 
were  Arnold  Freeman,  W.  R.  Hughes,  Harrison  Barrow  and 
Dr.  Crowley.  Questions  and  discussion  played  a  large  part  in 
the  whole  Conference  and  kept  things  lively. 

The  following  paragraphs  from  an  account  of  the  Conference 
by  an  English  Friend,  printed  in  The  Oxford  Times  will,  I 
think,  be  of  interest  to  American  readers. 

"A  conference  of  Friends  from  all  parts  of  the  world  has 
just  concluded  its  sessions  in  London,  and  this  week,  at  Keble 
College,  a  smaller  conference  is  continuing  the  consideration 
of  what  Friends  can  do  in  this  direction — to  help  the  world 
transform  itself  from  its  present  chaos  of  race  wars,  class  wars, 
trade  wars,  and  individual  self-seeking  into  a  world  of  co-opera- 
tive effort  in  mutual  service,  wherein  the  desire  to  dominate 
will  give  place  to  a  desire  to  give  everyone  full  and  free  scope 
for  his  personality.  It  is  realized  that  men  are  hungering,  not 
for  new  theories  so  much  as  for  sincerity,  determination,  and 
grit;  and  in  so  far  as  Labour's  Council  of  Action  indicates  a 
determination  to  practice  instead  of  merely  preaching  brother- 
hood, it  is  welcomed  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But  there 
is  need  for  new  theory,  too.  Bad  ideas  can  only  be  defeated 
by  better  ideas.  The  joy  of  our  time  is  that  the  world  is  stirring 
as  never  before  with  great  new  ideas.  Quakers,  whose  organiza- 
tion from  the  first  has  been  built  up  as  a  spiritual  democracy, 
naturally  feel  extraordinary  sympathy  for  the  idea  of  self- 
government  in  industry.  The  appeal  of  the  Guild,  with  its 
conception  of  organized  public  service,  disentangled  from  the 
motive  of  private  gain,  comes  to  them  with  special  force. 

"At  the  Oxford  Conference,  the  Building  Guild  and  the 
'  Plumb  Plan'  for  railroad  organization  in  America  have  been 
examined  in  detail  and  have  been  seen  to  offer  a  practical 
alternative  to  the  capitalist  system  and  attractive  scope  for 
all  the  finest  organizing  and  manual  ability.  That  some  such 
alternative  must  be  found  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  all 
over  the  world  men  are  rising  in  protest  against  being  exploited 
for  private  gain — against  having  their  labor  bought  at  com- 
petitive value  for  a  wage  that  entitles  them  to  no  further  share 
or  interest  in  what  they  produce,  and  no  share  in  the  control 
of  the  industries  which  they  themselves  maintain.  If  the 
Christian  Churches  are  to  serve  the  world's  need  in  this  hour 
of  supreme  crisis,  they  must  be  found  in  the  forefront  of  these 
movements  with  their  Council  of  Christian  Action  to  welcome 
and  help  to  develop  all  efforts  to  organize  industry  for  service 
instead  of  for  gain — the  first  essential  step  towards  freeing  the 
world  from  the  thrall  of  bitterness  and  war." 

Oxford,  Ninth  Month  6th.  Anna  Cope  Evans. 


The  call  to  the  Society  is  to  get  out,  not  into  partisanship, 
but  into  politics,  which  is  simply  the  organization  of  social 
relations.— Bertram  Pickard. 


The  problems  of  the  world  are  really  one — namely,  the 
problem  of  achieving  the  "love-relationship  in  all  human 
associations." — From  Report  of  Jordans  Conference. 
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THE  YEARLY  MEETING  SCHOOLS. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  Schools  are  such  a  continuous  perform- 
ance that  any  report  of  them  as  they  open  in  the  Fall  must 
begin  with  the  closing  days  of  last  Spring.  To  put  less  impor- 
tant things  first,  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  moment  of 
last  year,  was  when  1  discovered  that  after  paying  a  previous 
indebtedness  of  over  a  hundred  dollars,  after  buying  report- 
books  for  the  schools  in  sufficient  quantity  to  last  for  some  time, 
and  after  buying  indispensable  books  for  the  year,  it  was 
possible  to  pay  back  to  the  Treasurer  all  the  money  that  had 
been  loaned  for  books  and  report-books,  and  still  have  on 
hand  a  small  balance.  Pursuing  the  policy  agreed  upon  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  we  sold,  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
the  four  larger  schools  of  the  group  such  books  as  we  should 
not  need  to  rent  this  year  to  the  smaller  schools.  While  the 
bills  for  book  rentals  and  book  purchases  may  sometimes  have 
looked  big  to  local  committees,  in  no  case  was  the  total  bill 
more  than  two  dollars  for  each  pupil  enrolled  in  the  school. 
Considering  the  enormous  cost  of  books,  this  "is  a  surprisingly 
small  amount  to  pay  for  the  books  for  a  year's  work.  With 
paper  eighty-eight  per  cent,  and  printing  seventy  per  cent, 
more  than  it  was  a  few  months  ago  (as  publishers  enjoy  telling 
us),  the  small  balance  on  hand  will  be  needed  to  eke  out  the 
book  appropriation  for  the  present  year;  but  even  such  a  cold 
fact  cannot  chill  the  gratification  felt  in  facing  a  balance  rather 
than  a  deficit  at  the  end  of  a  "freshman"  year. 

Some  of  the  schoors  concluded  the  year  with  an  entertain- 
ment of  real  educational  value.  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  Media  gave  the  best  elementary  school  performance  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  It  was  the  grand  climax  of  a  year's  study  of 
the  Indians,  a  real  "project,"  showing  wonderful  co-operation 
of  everybody  in  the  school.  At  this  entertainment  given  in 
the  afternoon  in  the  flickering  sunlight  under  the  big  trees 
behind  the  Meeting  House,  fathers  and  grandfathers  were 
conspicuous.  For  the  entertainment  at  Downingtown,  rep- 
resenting a  "  Day  on  the  Farm,"  and  at  the  Lansdowne  enter- 
tainment in  the  early  evening,  both  given  out  of  doors,  the 
"men  folks"  thought  it  worth  while  to  leave  their  business 
in  the  city,  and  come  out  to  see  their  children  take  part  in  the 
final  school  exercises  of  the  year.  May  we  dare  believe  this  a 
straw  that  shows  a  favoring  breeze  of  active  interest? 

The  school  buildings  show  that  local  committees  have  not 
been  idle  during  vacation.  Lansdowne  has  fitted  up  the  base- 
ment for  a  cafeteria  dining-room,  that  is  light,  clean,  con- 
venient and  attractive,  and  has  thus  freed  the  small  kitchen 
on  the  second  floor  for  a  fourth  year  class-room,  but  there  is 
still  no  room  for  a  kindergarten.  Frankford  has  changes  in 
plumbing  that  make  the  entrance  hall  more  attractive  and 
provide  more  toilet  space,  and  floors  have  been  painted.  Had- 
donfield  has  freshened  some  walls  and  painted  some  woodwork. 
Downingtown  has  achieved  a  lawn  and  a  cinder  path  and 
removed  trees  too  near  the  school  house,  and  has  added  a 
telephone,  a  great  convenience  to  teachers  and  parents.  Falls- 
ington  has  freshly  painted  walls,  a  new  toilet,  and  fairly  bristles 
with  starched  cleanliness.  Atlantic  City  is  doing  over  the 
Meeting-room  used  for  the  kindergarten.  The  exorbitant  cost 
of  building  has  prevented  any  additions  being  made  in  the 
Lansdowne  or  the  Atlantic  City  school  house,  though  more 
room  is  much  needed  in  both  places.  The  office  of  the  Super- 
intendent has  been  made  a  more  convenient  and  efficient  work- 
shop by  the  installing  of  a  telephone.  Spruce  239,  and  has 
added  some  few  minor  comforts  which  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  room,  still  far  from  luxurious. 

Teachers  have  likewise  been  busy  in  making  improvements. 
Of  twenty-seven  regular  class-room  teachers,  fourteen  attended 
Summer  School,  eleven  at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, one  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  one  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  one  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
addition  to  this  number,  one  had  studied  and  visited  schools 
in  California  last  year,  and  one  traveled  in  Europe  and  attend- 
ed the  London  Conference.  1  think  we  have  never  before  had 
in  our  schools  so  many  well-trained  teachers  of  successful  ex- 
perience as  at  the  present  time,  perhaps  never  before  so  many 


enthusiastic  in  their  work.  Professional  zeal  seems  to  have  the 
desirable  physical  accompaniment  of  vigorous  health. 

We  have  several  new  teachers.  Margaret  L.  Scales,  a  Friend, 
has  Second  and  Third  Years  at  Atlantic  City.  She  is  a  graduate 
of  Westtown,  and  has  taught  in  Florida.  She  was  at  Teachers' 
College  this  Summer.  M.  E.  Scott  has  Fourth  and  Fifth  Years. 
She  has  studied  widely  at  normal  schools  and  universities,  has 
traveled  all  over  the  United  States,  Canada,  Europe  and  the 
Orient,  has  taught  in  Paris,  Geneva,  Munich,  and  for  some 
years  in  the  Finch-Lenox  School  in  New  York  City.  The  third 
new  teacher  at  Atlantic  City  is  Beatrice  Allen,  a  graduate  of 
Sherwood  Select  School,  Sherwood,  N.  Y.,  with  professional 
training  in  Teachers'  Training  Class  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and 
five  years  of  experience  in  teaching.  Her  work  is  in  Sixth, 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years.  Haddonfield  has  a  new  kinder- 
gartner,  Marian  Pomeroy,  a  graduate  of  the  Wheelock  Srhool 
in  Boston,  with  some  experience.  She  will  assist  Hanna 
Mitchell  in  the  afternoon  with  some  work  in  the  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Years.  London  Grove  has  a  new  principal,  Alice  M. 
Whiting  (a  niece  of  Olive  Haviland),  from  East  Winthrop, 
Me.  She  has  studied  two  years  at  the  University  of  Maine, 
has  had  two  years  of  successful  teaching,  and  was  at  Teachers' 
College  this  Summer.  Downingtown  has  added  a  second 
teacher,  Miriam  R.  Mansfield,  a  graduate  of  Teachers'  College, 
who  has  already  begun  to  work  for  her  Master's  Degree. 
.  .  .  Mary  Collins,  for  several  years  in  Haddonfield, 
now  has  Third  Year  in  Lansdowne.  Lydia  Kite,  after  her 
year  of  travel  and  study,  has  returned  with  even  more  than 
her  usual  vigor  and  enthusiasm  to  the  primary  room  in 
Haddonfield.  Our  new  Director  of  Physical  Education,  Chris- 
tine E.  Lemmo,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education  at  Wellesley  College,  and  has  taught  in  Brown 
University.  Jane  A.  Pearson,  our  drawing  teacher,  will  be 
with  us  this  year,  but  the  recent  announcement  of  her  engage- 
ment to  a  mining  engineer,  who  will  take  her  to  the  West  next 
Summer,  foreshadows  a  vacancy  to  be  filled  next  year.  Kath- 
arine M.  Patton,  the  Superintendent's  Secretary,  is  giving 
more  time  than  last  year,  and  shows  her  willing  spirit  and  in- 
telligent interest  in  increasing  helpfulness. 

Schools  are  opening  in  most  cases  with  larger  enrollment 
than  a  year  ago.  Fallsington  has  the  same  number  as  last 
year,  eleven,  but  not  exactly  the  same  children.  Last  Spring 
the  Seventh  Year  class  at  London  Grove  passed  the  entrance 
examination  to  the  Avondale  Vocational  High  School.  This 
success  took  from  us  the  Eighth  Year  Class,  and  a  few  removals 
and  changes  to  other  schools  took  several  children  from  our 
school,  but  some  new  pupils  have  entered,  the  enrollment  being 
at  present  eighteen.  Downingtown,  which  opened  a  year  ago 
with  twelve  pupils  has  opened  this  year  with  twenty-two,  and 
the  teachers,  hopeful  that  a  few  others  may  come  in  during  the 
year,  have  set  thirty  as  the  goal.  Frankford  has  started  out 
with  twenty-nine,  in  kindergarten  and  first  four  years.  Media 
has  dropped  Seventh  Year,  and  has  forty-seven.  Elizabeth 
Whitacre  says  they  are  starting  out  better  in  numbers  and 
equipment  than  ever  before!  Haddonfield,  with  no  Eighth 
Year,  opened  with  sixty-eight,  about  twenty-five  more  than  at 
the  same  time  last  year.  Lansdowne,  with  no  kindergarten  or 
Seventh  Year,  has  seventy-five  in  the  first  six  years.  Atlantic 
City  has  sixty-eight,  about  twenty  more  than  a  year  ago,  with 
a  number  still  away.  This  makes  the  enrollment  to  Ninth 
Month  24th— 338. 

We  have  some  fairly  definite  idea  of  some  of  the  things  we 
would  like  to  accomplish  this  year  in  all  our  schools.  We  hope 
for  a  more  vigorous  and  continuous  practice  of  hygiene  at  home 
and  school.  We  want  to  instruct  the  children  more  thoroughly 
in  some  of  the  simpler  matters  of  health  in  such  a  way  that 
knowledge  may  begin  to  function  at  once.  The  Director  of 
Physical  Education  will  help  us  in  this  work,  and  medical  in- 
spection, introduced  last  year  in  Downingtown  and  promised 
this  year  in  Lansdowne  will  be  a  valuable  beginning.  With 
close  correlation  between  good  health  and  good  work,  1  wish 
we  might  have  medical  inspection  in  every  school;  and  with 
teeth  as  chief  impediments  to  good  health,  dental  inspection 
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becomes  almost  imperative.  In  connection  with  the  campaign 
for  sound  bodies,  we  wish  to  extend  the  work  in  good  citizen- 
ship along  practical  lines  of  every  day  experience,  beginning  in 
the  school-room  and  the  home,  and  widening  to  include  the 
third  important  subject  for  our  special  work  this  year:  the 
establishing  of  habits  and  attitudes  of  good-will  towards  all 
people.  Something  was  done  along  this  line  last  year.  At  our 
first  Teachers'  Meeting  the  subject  was  presented,  with  a 
special  message  from  the  Children's  Committee  of  the  Peace 
Committee.  With  the  splendid  co-operation  of  this  Commit- 
tee, Friends'  Select  School  and  the  Yearly  Meeting  Schools 
joined  in  a  meeting  addressed  by  Dr.  Kiipatrick  of  Columbia 
University  in  a  most  inspiring  lecture.  The  same  helpful  Com- 
mittee has  provided  us  with  sufficient  copies  for  our  schools 
of  "The  Children's  Story  Garden,"  a  collection  of  stories  com- 
piled by  a  Committee  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Race  Streets  Yearly 
Meeting,  with  Anna  Pettit  Broomell  as  Chairman,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  teaching  Friends'  principles  upon  such 
subjects  as  the  Inner  Voice,  the  power  of  spiritual  forces,  free 
Gospel  ministry,  truth  and  sincerity  in  speech,  steadfastness  to 
conviction,  loving  our  neighbors,  peace  and  super-resistance. 
Could  the  international  mind  be  acquired  through  reading 
alone,  we  might  see  our  way  clear  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  our  aims;  but  an  attitude  of  mind  is  not  so  easily  brought 
about.  This  whole  subject  will  be  repeatedly  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  teachers  this  year,  with  some  suggestions  for 
definite  work,  but  much  must  be  left  to  the  individual  resource- 
fulness of  the  teacher.  At  our  first  meeting  of  the  teachers  on 
Tenth  Month  2nd,  Walter  W.  Haviland  will  speak  to  us  on  the 
unusual  opportunity  we  have  in  our  schools  for  establishing 
habits  of  good-will  towards  all  people,  and  Margaret  James  will 
bring  us  some  report  of  the  London  Conference.  1  hope  the 
Peace  Committee  will  continue  to  give  us  its  practical  help. 
The  subject  of  Peace  is  too  vital  to  be  confined  to  the  narrow 
Hmits  of  a  recitation  period,  or  to  be  taught  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  study,  but  should  rather,  it  seems  to  me,  be  a  funda- 
mental attitude,  encouraged  in  all  school  activities,  especially 
in  the  study  of  History,  Geography,  Industries,  Citizenship 
and  Scripture.  There  is  need  of  careful  supervision  of  pro- 
grams, as  upon  at  least  one  occasion  last  year,  good  Roose- 
veltian  militarism  was  recited  by  one  of  our  boys  in  a  public 
exercise.  In  bringing  about  the  state  of  mind  that  makes  good 
citizens  of  the  world,  1  believe  there  is  more  to  be  said  for  the 
method  of  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little 
and  there  a  little,  than  for  any  attempt  at  a  thorough  and 
complete  presentation  of  the  subject  in  formal  lessons. 

Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  emphasize  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  this  year.  All  teachers  are 
being  urged  to  have  their  pupils  do  more  memorizing  and  to 
become  familiar  with  the  stories  of  the  Bible  that  every  child 
has  a  right  to  know.  We  are  looking  to  Walter  W.  Haviland 
for  the  working  out  of  a  Course  in  Bible  Study  for  our  elemen- 
tary schools,  that  shall  be  properly  graded  and  yet  not  dupli- 
cate the  work  of  the  First-day  School. 

We  are  not  expecting  to  abate  necessary  drill  on  fundamental 
school  subjects.  Our  pupils  who  go  on  to  other  schools  have 
shown  that  they  were  well  prepared  for  the  work.  Children 
from  the  Friends'  School  rank  among  the  best  in  the  Atlantic 
City  High  School;  The  pupils  in  the  Seventh  Year  at  London 
Grove  skipped  the  Eighth  Year  and  have  entered  the  Avondale 
Vocational  High  School,  the  educational  standards  of  which 
we  do  not  know.  1  think  our  educational  tests  are  showing 
us  where  we  are  weak  and  what  we  need  to  teach  better,  and 
what  we  can  afford  to  emphasize  less. 

In  my  year's  work  I  have  found  increasing  appreciation  of 
what  our  small  Friends'  schools  are  trying  to  do.  At  a  time 
when  teachers  are  said  to  be  scarce,  1  am  surprised  at  the 
number  with  good  training  and  good  recommendations  who 
have  applied  for  positions  in  them.  Public  school  teachers 
seem  to  appreciate  that  we  have  unusual  opportunities  which 
they  cannot  find  in  the  grind  of  a  big  public  school  system. 
It  has  not,  however,  been  possible  in  all  cases  to  get  Friends  for 
our  teachers.      Our  young  Friends  seem  to  be  attracted  by 


what  they  call  "Social  Service,"  failing  to  see  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  normal  child  is  the  biggest  possible  service  that 
can  be  rendered  to  society,  and  will  we  trust  eventually  render 
some  of  the  present  forms  of  social  service  unnecessary. 

While  the  schools  are  starting  out  well  with  good  numbers 
and  rather  unusually  well  prepared  teachers,  not  all  conditions 
are  favorable.  Some  local  committees  are  troubled  over  finan- 
cial situations.  A  few  teachers  are  anxious  over  the  slight 
increase  in  tuition,  lest  it  be  keeping  children  away.  As  we 
work  along  through  the  year  we  shall  find  need  for  more  equip- 
ment of  various  kinds.  1  think,  however,  the  teachers  and 
committees  are  working  together  over  their  problems,  and  are 
looking  forward  to  a  successful  year. 

Gertrude  Roberts  Sherer. 

Ninth  Month  27,  1920. 


A  SUMMER  VISIT  TO   SOME    FRIENDS'  SCHOOLS  IN 
ENGLAND. 


STANLEY   R.    YARNALL. 


(Continued  from  page  164.) 

The  life  of  the  School  [The  Mount]  appears  to  be  cheerful  and 
delightful.  The  arrangement,  furnishing  and  decoration  of  the 
buildings  create  a  home-like  atmosphere  of  beauty  and  quiet- 
refinement.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  for 
1919  concludes: — "While  the  outside  examination  results  are 
very  good,  we  feel  sure  that  the  School  is  doing  still  more  im- 
portant work  in  strengthening  the  character  and  widening  the 
mental  outlook  of  the  girls  and  we  are  deeply  grateful  for  the 
whole-hearted  work  of  the  Head  Mistress  and  Stafi'  to  attain 
these  ends." 

The  school  buildings  are  well  back  from  the  main  street, 
behind  shielding  walls  and  shrubbery,  opening  onto  ample 
grounds,  containing  gardens,  tennis  courts,  and  cricket  field. 
The  whole  effect  is  very  pleasing  and  satisfactory.  A  large 
square  three-story  mansion  contains  the  older  part  of  the 
School,  and  from  it  extends  "the  new  wing,"  an  attractive, 
cheerful  building  with  three  gables,  almost  completely  made 
up  of  windows  on  the  sunny  exposure.    . 

Important  features  of  the  buildings  are  a  well-lit,  attractive 
drawing-room,  gymnasium,  dining-room  and  library.  The 
dining-room  is  especially  well  proportioned.  The  library, 
overlooking  the  garden,  is  also  a  beautiful  room,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  these  surroundings  must  leave  a  lasting  impression 
on  the  girls. 

The  visit  of  a  teacher  to  York  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out including  the  Rowntree's  Cocoa  Works.  The  whole  enter- 
prise is  an  educational  institution  on  an  enormous  scale. 
Seven  thousand  men  and  women  are  employed  and  the  works 
and  the  institutions  that  have  grown  up  around  them  stand 
for  wholesome  working  conditions,  sound  physical  health, 
recreation,  opportunity  for  further  education  and  self-im- 
provement. The  making  of  better  men  and  women,  the 
happiness  and  physical  well-being  of  the  individual,  respect 
for  individual  rights,  and  the  development  of  all-round 
character,  seem  more  important  than  the  manufacture  of. 
chocolate  and  the  earning  of  dividends.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
the  chocolates  are  so  good.  There  can  be  few  industrial  enter- 
prises so  constructive  and  so  nobly  conceived  as  this.  It  is 
not  possible  to  imagine  a  better  one,  and  yet  if  Rowntree's 
were  not  constantly  improving  it  would  not  be  true  to  its 
character. 

Different  features  of  the  plant  might  be  enumerated  and 
described  for  pages,  the  actual  plant  itself  with  its  air  and 
light  and  room  and  bigness;  the  interesting  processes  and  de- 
partments; the  modern  lunch  and  rest-rooms  that  could  put 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Company's  in  their  pocket;  the  athletic 
fields;  gymnastic  contests;  organized  field  sports  for  boys  and 
girls,  men  and  women;  the  camp;  the  library;  the  councils  of 
the  workers  with  their  local,  national  and  world  outlook;  the 
evening  entertainments,   "at  homes,"  dances  in  the  gym- 
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nasium;  the  monthly  magazine  with  its  fearless  discussion  of 
profit  sharing  and  other  industrial  and  social  topics  that  are 
of  vital  interest  to  the  workers;  the  lists  of  births,  marriages, 
deaths,  retirements.  All  the  thousand  and  one  interests  that 
make  a  man  a  man  and  not  a  mere  industrial  tool  or  chattel, 
are  here  recognized  and  fostered. 

The  strictly  educational  features,  however,  are  the  classes 
in  English,  business  mathematics,  stenography  and  type- 
writing, domestic  science,  manual  arts,  and  physical  welfare 
and  gymnastics.  These  are  conducted  as  a  sort  of  continua- 
tion school  for  boys  and  girls  who  begin  work  at  a  certain  age. 
The  classes  are  held  in  specially  planned  rooms  with  excellent 
equipment  in  the  new  lunch-room  block  of  the  factories.  Well- 
trained  teachers  are  employed  and  a  large  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion is  given  during  the  regular  factory  working  hours. 

The  large  gymnasium  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  it  fills  a 
useful  place  in  the  life  of  the  works  for  social  purposes  as  well 
as  for  athletic  classes  and  physical  training. 

After  looking  over  some  departments  of  the  works  we  were 
driven  out  to  New  Earswick,  the  model  village  that  is  gradual- 
ly extending  in  the  open  country  through  the  Joshua  Rowntree 
Foundation.  The  groups  of  red  brick  cottages  with  red  tile 
roofs  look  very  cheerful  and  inviting  in  their  setting  of  green 
fields,  and  invited  us  to  visit  them.  The  whole  village  is 
planned  as  well  as  the  individual  cottages  and  groups,  and 
so  there  are  gardens,  breathing  spaces,  open  fields  and  small 
parks  provided.  We  had  time  to  look  at  only  one  house,  an 
attractive,  pretty  little  home,  into  which  a  bride  had  just 
settled  her  furniture  and  wedding  gifts.  A  coal  fire  glowed  on 
the  hearth,  the  first  we  had  seen  in  five  dismal  days  of  cold  and 
rain.  Each  cottage  has  living-room,  kitchen,  bath,  toilet, 
coal  closet,  bicycle-room,  larder  and  three  bed-rooms,  and  is 
as  tidy  and  complete  as  can  be. 

Our  purpose,  however,  was  to  visit  the  model  school  that 
was  built  by  the  Foundation  to  provide  for  the  educational 
needs  of  the  village  and  house  some  two  hundred  children. 
My  heart  was  lifted  up  for  England  when  1  saw  this  beautiful 
building,  complete  within  and  without,  surrounded  by  gardens 
and  small  playgrounds  for  boys  and  girls  and  flanked  by  a 
large  field  for  sports.  The  inside  is  the  work  of  a  master  archi- 
tect and  no  thought  or  care  has  been  spared  to  make  it  beauti- 
ful and  complete.  The  corridors  are  wainscoted  with  a  glazed 
tile  of  creamy  brown  color,  the  pavement  is  of  red  tile,  the 
walls  are  tinted  in  a  light  shade  that  harmonizes  perfectly. 
The  rooms  for  class  work  are  large  and  airy  with  sliding 
windows  that  may  be  pushed  back  and  open  the  whole  room 
to  the  light  and  air.  The  largest  and  finest  gymnasium  we 
had  yet  seen  in  England  was  an  important  feature  of  the 
school;  the  toilet  and  washing  arrangements  were  admirable; 
the  school  furniture  was  well  planned  and  well  adapted  to  its 
use,  of  substantial  modern  make. 

What  might  not  be  done  if  every  boy  and  girl  in  England, 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  world  over  could  have  such 
advantages  as  Joshua  Rowntree  has  provided  for  the  two 
hundred  of  New  Earswick?  And  then  comes  the  second 
question, — Why  can  it  not  be  done  and  why  isn't  it  done? 
The  cost  per  child  is  trifling  when  one  divides  the  total  by 
the  two  hundred  now  enjoying  this  little  unit  and  it  becomes 
constantly  less  as  we  add  the  numbers  that  will  follow  them. 
Surely  there  is  nothing  so  important  in  our  nation's  life  as 
the  lives  of  the  children,  and  we  have  not  the  vision  or  the 
generosity  to  sweep  away  the  old  rookeries,  and  deformities 
that  house  them  and  provide  at  a  small  outlay  air  and  light 
and  beauty  that  open  the  door  of  opportunity  and  pay  divi- 
dends that  cannot  be  reckoned. 

Perhaps  the  vivid  impression  and  surprise  at  the  New 
Earswick  village  school  made  Ackworth  such  an  anti-climax. 
Ackworth  is  about  a  half  hour  train  ride  from  York.  The 
station  is  in  the  pretty,  open  country  of  England,  among 
fields  and  cattle  and  sheep  and  picturesque  cottages  with 
suggestions  of  a  few  distant  stately  homes,  "  bosomed  high  in 
tufted  tiers."  A  walk  through  the  nearby  village  soon  brought 
us  to  the  entrance  of  the  School,  and  we  passed  through  a  well- 


tended  entrance  garden  with  the  Friends'  Meeting-house  on 
the  right  and  so  on  by  the  supply  office  to  the  large  space 
between  the  boys'  and  girls'  wings,  directly  in  front  of  the 
large  main   building. 

The  buildings  are  rather  monastic  and  depressing,  as  half 
of  this  large  open  space,  the  boys'  half,  is  paved  with  black 
asphalt.  The  green  grass  of  the  girls'  side  relieves  it,  and  below 
and  beyond  there  is  really  a  charming  view  of  the  gardens 
and  the  fields.  The  sound  of  shouting  and  the  hurrying 
figures  of  some  belated  boys  attracted  us  to  the  large  swimming 
pool  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  where  we  found  practically 
all  the  boys  having  their  afternoon  swim  in  the  well-heated 
water.  It  was  an  animated  sight;  the  boys  were  proficient 
in  the  art;  went  at  it  with  good  spirit  and,  as  we  remarked, 
looked,  in  their  state  of  nature,  far  more  like  American  boys 
than  when  they  donned  their  clothes. 

Later  we  saw  them  gathered  in  the  large  assembly-room 
to  hear  the  class  averages  read  out,  beginning  in  each  case  at 
the  bottom  and  climbing  to  the  top  with  great  excitement 
toward  the  upper  end  of  the  list  to  see  who  was  going  to  be 
top  boy,  and  great  applause  and  pounding  and  slapping  of  the 
successful  one  on  the  back  to  his  great  satisfaction.  Prizes  for 
athletics  and  hobby  work  were  given  at  painful  length,  there 
being  so  large  a  number  of  prizes  that  one  lost  count  and  in- 
terest. The  largest  was  of  several  pounds,  but  a  great  many 
were  of  a  shilling  or  two  only  in  value  and  some  descended  to 
pence.  Then  they  were  dismissed  with  the  reading  of  the 
lists  of  groups  who  were  to  leave  school  the  next  morning  for 
the  long  vacation,  by  different  trains  and  conveyance.  There 
was  no  word  of  farewell  or  remembrance  or  good  fellowship 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  No  one  seemed  to  expect  it  or 
feel  the  need  of  it  but  the  two  visitors  from  the  United  States. 
The  "exhibition,"  a  sort  of  speech  and  entertainment  day  that 
comes  about  a  week  earlier,  seems  to  fill  the  place  of  our  com- 
mencement, and  our  class  day  humor  to  offset  the  impressive 
exercises  that  seem  appropriately  to  mark  the  end  of  a  school 
year  and  the  passing  to  a  new  stage  of  growth  of  a  generation 
of  school  boys  and  girls  whose  life  interests  are  very  real  to 
their  teachers.  In  England  the  end  of  the  school  year  seems  a 
most  casual  and  matter-of-fact  performance.  One  reason  is 
that  in  most  schools  while  a  few  go  on  to  the  universities,  the 
majority  simply  quit  where  they  happen  to  be  without  com- 
pleting any  recognized  course  of  study. 

We  soon  met  the  masters  at  afternoon  tea,  and  later,  at 
nine  o'clock,  the  whole  staff  at  supper.  These  were  most 
pleasant  occasions,  not  only  because  of  the  good  and  plentiful 
food  in  which  Ackworth  was  easily  first  of  the  Friends'  schools 
we  visited,  but  because  of  the  cordial  and  brotherly  reception 
we  received  from  the  teachers  on  this,  the  last  night  of  the 
school  year  when  visitors  who  stayed  for  hours  were  a  more 
than  usual  encumbrance. 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight  as  we  left  the  cheerful  dining-room 
with  a  master  who  walked  with  us  all  the  way  to  the  train,  to 
see  the  venerable  Frederick  Andrews  surrounded  by  the  men 
and  women  who  had  upheld  his  hands,  some  for  many  years, 
until  like  him,  they  had  grown  gray  in  the  service.  A  seasoned, 
earnest,  concerned  group  of  teachers  they  seemed  to  be, 
definitely  committed  to  the  life  and  service  of  the  pedagogue. 

We  were  shown  over  the  girls'  side  by  a  young,  enthusiastic 
attractive  teacher  of  domestic  science  who  seemed  to  have  a 
large  and  useful  place  among  the  girls.  The  actual  school- 
rooms both  on  the  boys'  and  girls'  sides  seemed  dark,  depressing 
and  below  a  reasonable  standard  for  the  largest  and  oldest 
Friends'  school  in  England,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
educational  process  could  be  made  attractive,  vital  and 
recreative  in  the  best  sense  in  such  surroundings. 

The  domestic  science  department,  however,  was  well  and 
cheerfully  housed  in  a  separate  building  devoted  to  it,  to 
science  and  if  1  remember  rightly  to  a  gymnasium  that  seems 
small  to  our  American  eyes.  The  art  department  also  had  a 
separate  building  to  itself,  and  the  good  swimming  pool  has 
already  been  mentioned.    There  is  also  a  large  infirmary  that 
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seems  to  run  to  a  great  expectancy  of  sickness,  but  which  we 
were  assured  was  sometimes  filled. 

The  central  part  of  the  group — the  original  building — ^was 
occupied  by  living-rooms  of  the  teachers,  the  library,  dining- 
rooms,  dormitories,  and  wash-rooms. 


(To  be  continued.) 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


As  the  reaped  fields  and  the  -shortening  days  show  that 
Summer's  days  will  soon  be  over,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of  the 
farmer  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  learning  in  "  Dame  Na- 
ture's School." 

My  school-room  lies  on  the  meadow  wide, 
Where  under  the  clover  the  sunbeams  hide, 
Where  the  long  vines  cling  to  the  mossy  bars, 
And  the  daisies  twinkle  hke  fallen  stars. 

O,  come!     O,  come!  or  we  shall  be  late, 
And  Autumn  wiU  fasten  the  golden  gate. 
Of  aU  the  school-rooms  in  east  or  west. 
The  school  of-  Nature  I  love  the  best. 

— Katharine  Lee  Bates. 


The  Rural  New  Yorker  has  asked  for  the  story  of  a  day's 
work  on  the  farm,  and  the  following  is  one  of  the  answers: — 

1  have  kept  the  list  of  what  1  have  done  on  a  single  day. 

First,  I  got  up  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  dressed. 
Then  went  out  and  fed  the  little  chicks  for  my  sister.  Then 
came  in  and  washed,  and  ate  breakfast  at  5.30  with  the  rest 
of  the  family. 

After  breakfast  1  went  out  in  the  corn-field  and  uncovered 
corn  that  the  shovel  harrow  had  covered,  and  at  the  same  cime 
was  hoeing  out  the  weeds  until  fifteen  minutes  of  eleven 
o'clock,  and  then  came  from  the  field  to  help  feed  the  stock 
before  dinner.  After  all  were  fed,  1  partook  of  a  dinner  that 
felt  real  good  in  my  empty  stomach. 

After  dinner  1  did  the  same  work  I  had  done  all  forenoon. 
1  uncovered  corn  and  hoed  weeds  until  at  4.30  I  came  in  to 
the  house  to  get  a  drink  of  our  good  spring  water,  and  also 
took  a  kegful  along  for  my  father  and  brother,  who  were  shovel- 
harrowing  in  the  corn. 

1  came  in  from  the  field  again  at  5.30  o'clock  and  again 
helped  to  feed  the  stock,  after  which  we  again  partook  of  a 
meal,  our  third  and  last  for  the  day,  which  was  at  6.30  o'clock. 
After  supper  1  fetched  wood  and  chips  to  start  the  fire  in  the 
morning,  and  at  eight  o'clock  1  went  to  bed. 

That  ends  the  day  for  me,  a  genuine  farmer  boy  of  thirteen 
summers.  It  is  not  a  very  thrilling  account,  but  was  a  rather 
hot  and  tiresome  day's  work  in  a  field  of  endless  corn  rows.    - 

Simon  S. 

Pennsylvania. 

Simon's  day  may  not  have  been  very  "thrilling,"  as  he  says, 
but  it  was  a  good  day  just  the  same.  It  is  as  well  that  we  don't 
have  to  "thrill"  every  day.  We  would  soon  get  tired  of  it, 
and  wish  for  an  ordinary  day  of  honest  work  and  play.  A  big 
field  of  corn  or  any  other  crop  does  seem  endless,  but  it  never 
is  so  if  we  keep  plugging  at  our  job.  Hill  by  hill  and  row  by 
row  it  is  finished.  The  part  before  us  grows  smaller;  the  part 
behind  us  grows  larger.  On  some  day  we  reach  the  end,  and 
it  is  with  real  pride  aad  pleasure  that  we  can  look  at  our  work. 
Everything  that  we  do  well  to  help  growing  plants  and  animals 
shows  clearly^^in  their  better  growth.  Also,  when  we  fail  to 
do  something,  that  shows,  too.    Nature  never  lies! 


CONFERENCE  OF   THE  FELLOWSHIP  OF  RECON- 
CILIATION. 

The  Annual  Conference  for  1920  of  the  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation was  held  at  the  same  place  as  last  year  and  the  year 
before — the  Inn-in-the-Hills,  which  is  about  five  miles  west 
of  the  Hudson  River,  opposite  Poughkeepsie.  The  location  is 
pleasing  because  of  its  seclusion  and  the  attractions  of  a  beauti- 
ful lake  with  wooded  hills  and  rocky  steeps  around  it.  The 
attendance  enrolled  Ninth  Month  9th  to  Ninth  Month  12th 
was  139,  of  whom  42  were  men  and  97  women.  They  came' 
from  12  States  and  four  foreign  countries.  No  stronger 
evidence  of  the  interest  of  attenders  in  the  Conference  need 
be  cited  than  the  fact  that  practically  the  entire  body  sat  six 
hours  (three  sessions)  each  day  for  three  consecutive  days  on 
uncomfortable  wooden  seats  without  cushions.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  personality  there  was  Kate  Richards  O'Hare,  re- 
leased last  Fifth  Month  from  the  Federal  Penitentiary  at 
Jefl'erson  City,  Mo.,  after  serving  fifteen  months  under  a  five 
year  sentence.  She  has  a  wonderful  message  for  men  and 
women  of  every  class  and  belief.  Although  she  has  a  faithful 
husband  and  four  children,  to  all  of  whom  she  is  no  doubt  true 
and  devoted,  she  is  giving  herself  unselfishly  to  prison  reform 
and  other  social  service.  Apparently  without  bitterness  or 
hatred  of  anyone,  she  analyzes  the  conditions  of  society  that 
lead  to  oppression,  crime  and  war,  and  pleads  for  the  rejection 
of  violence  and  the  acceptance  of  the  spirit  of  "that  elder 
brother  whom  men  call  Jesus." 

Another  strong  personality  and  champion  of  pacifism  was 
John  Hayes  Holmes,  fearless  and  uncompromising  but  kind 
towards  dissent. 

Norman  Thomas  and  Cedric  Long  also  were  there;  Martha 
P.  Falconer  and  a  group  of  women  of  her  type;  Jessie  W. 
Hughan  and  other  distinguished  teachers;  Helena  S.  Dudley 
and  many  other  social  workers,  Gilbert  Reid  of  Shanghai  with 
his  wife  and  two  children;  Gilbert  Lovell  from  Hunan,  China; 
Samuel  Dickey  from  Chicago  and  other  professors  and  clergy- 
men, besides  farmers,  doctors,  clerks  and  common  people! 

Perhaps  no  speaker  exerted  more  influence  over  the  Con- 
ference or  did  more  to  voice  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  the 
Fellowship  than  Robert  Whitaker  from  Los  Gatos,  California, 
who  had  spent  seven  weeks  en  route  East  studying  the  labor 
movement  in  many  cities  and  from  many  angles.  His  great 
desire  is  to  be  helpful  in  "  Christianizing  the  social  movement 
and  at  the  same  time  socializing  Christianity"  (so  called)  so 
that  they  may  co-ordinate  and  not  conflict. 

The  scarcity  of  Friends  at  the  Conference  was  noticeable 
and  to  be  regretted.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  join  the 
Fellowship,  that  we  may  both  give  and  receive  of  the  things 
of  the  Spirit.  There  is  little  danger  now  that  it  may  become 
"top  heavy  with  Quakers!"  The  Chairman,  Gilbert  Beaver, 
and  the  Secretary,  Bishop  Paul  Jones,  will  see  that  the  mixture 
does  not  become  too  strong!  The  membership  has  increased 
26  per  cent,  during  the  past  year.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
there  has  been  any  appreciable  increase  in  the  number  who  are 
Friends. 

B.  F.  Whitson. 


"  It  is  a  great'day  when  we  discover  our  God  in  the  common 
bush.  That  day  is  marked  with  glory  when  our  daily  bread 
becomes  a  sacrament.  When  we  enjoy  a  closer  walk  with 
God  common  things  will  wear  the  hues  of  Heaven." — ^J.  H. 

JOWETT. 


The  following  poem  expresses  so  well  the  teaching  of  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  and  the  spirit  of  the  author,  whose 
presence,  conversation  and  addresses  meant  so  much  to  many 
of  us,  that  1  am  ofi'ering  it  by  permission  for  publication  in 
The  Friend. 

B.  F.  W. 
My  Countet. 

My  country  is  the  world;  I  coimt 

No  son  of  man  my  foe, 
Whether  the  warm  life-currents  mount 

And  mantle  brows  like  snow, 
Or  red  or  yellow,  brown  or  black, 
The  face  that  into  mine  looks  back. 
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My  native  land  is  Mother  Earth, 

And  all  men  are  my  kin, 
Whether  of  rude  or  gentle  birth, 

However  steeped  in  sin  ; 
Or  rich  or  poor,  or  great,  or  small, 
I  count  them  brothers,  one  and  all. 

My  birthplace  is  no  spot  apart, 

I  claim  no  town  nor  State; 
Love  hath  a  shrine  in  every  heart, 

At  wheresoe'er  men  mate 
To  do  the  right  and  say  the  truth, 
Love  ever  more  renews  her  youth. 

My  flag  is  the  star-spangled  sky, 

Woven  without  a  seam. 
Where  dawn  and  sunset  colors  lie, 

Fair  as  an  angel's  dream; 
The  flag  that  still,  unstained,  untorn, 
Floats  over  all  of  mortal  bom. 

My  party  is  all  human-kind, 

My  platform  brotherhood; 
I  count  all  men  of  honest  mind 

Who  work  for  human  good, 
And  for  the  hope  that  gleams  afar, 
My  comrades  in  this  holy  war. 

My  heroes  are  the  great  and  good 

Of  every  age  and  clime, 
Too  often  mocked,  misunderstood, 

And  murdered  in  their  time. 
But  spite  of  ignorance  and  hate 
Kjiown  and  exalted  soon  or  late. 

My  country  is  the  world;  I  scorn 

No  lesser  love  than  mine, 
But  calmly  wait  that  happy  mom 

When  all  shall  own  this  sign, 
And  love  of  country  as  of  clan, 
Shall  yield  to  world-wide  love  of  man. 

— Robert  Whitaker. 
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How  THE  Children  Like  It. 

We  recently  received  quite  a  bundle  of  letters  from  German 
children  thanking  us  for  the  supplementary  meal  we  have 
given  them.  Among  these  letters  there  was  one  from  a  promi- 
nent doctor  who  had  heard  that  the  children  were  not  sufficient- 
ly appreciative  of  the  meal  served  them.  The  following  is  a 
translation  of  a  section  of  his  letter: — 

"  Long  before  the  place  is  opened  up,  the  children  stand  with 
their  utensils,  bowls  and  spoons,  in  the  court  yard  of  the  in- 
stitution and  wait  till  Uncle  Specht,  the  prudent,  friendly  but 
energetic  leader  of  the  feeding,  an  employee  of  the  Schrippen- 
kirche,  gives  the  signal.  With  what  appetites  the  little  regi- 
ment devours  the  precious  food!  If  all  kinds  of  little  pranks 
are  played,  as  is  to  be  expected  with  children,  still  the  food  is 
never  or  seldom  spilled;  on  the  contrary,  many  a  clever  little 
fellow,  who  tries  to  "  schieben,"  secure  a  second  portion,  must 
be  held  back,  when  he  wants  to  do  the  food  too  much  honor. 
The  mothers  present  a  similar  picture,  and  if  a  wry  face  is 
once  in  a  while  seen  among^them,  it  is  only  because  they  think 


that  the  ladling  spoon  was  heaped  up  high  for  their  neighbor 
at  the  table,  while  for  them  it  was  only  level  full — therefore, 
it  is  exactly  the  opposite  aversion  to  the  food!  Why  is  it 
that  most  of  the  children  do  not  leave  the  hall  without  saying 
good-bye  to  the  helpers  with  a  courtesy  or  a  bow.  It  is  only 
because  mothers  remind  them  to  say  a  friendly  thank-you. 
If  one  sits  down  among  the  mothers  and  talks  with  them,  one 
will  get  an  insight  into  the  terrible  misery,  and  will  surely  win 
thereby  the  deep  impression  of  a  hearty  gratitude  of  those 
fed." 


Poland. 

The  unsettled  conditions  in  Poland  have  made  it  necessary 
to  reduce  the  number  of  workers  in  the  Polish  Unit.  During 
the  recent  offensive  great  quantities  of  our  supplies,  which 
normally  would  not  have  been  distributed  until  Winter,  were 
given  away  to  children's  homes  and  hospitals.  It  has  become 
necessary,  therefore,  to  reorganize  the  work,  and  for  a  time 
at  least  to  reduce  the  number  of  workers. 

From  all  the  reports  we  receive  the  conditions  in  Poland 
baffle  description.  Refugees  are  returning  to  find  their  proper- 
ty stolen,  their  homes  destroyed.  Many  of  them  have  been 
continuously  on  the  march,  for  the  towns  to  which  they  came 
could  find  no  room  to  keep  them,  no  food  to  spare  them. 
Families  were  divided,  children  lost,  the  sick  left  among 
strangers.  Now  the  cold  weather  is  on  them  and  they  have 
nothing. 

This  situation  alone  would  be  serious  enough,  but  it  is  not 
the  end  of  their  afflictions.  During  their  flight  thousands 
were  attacked  by  dysentery,  which  is  still  raging  almost  un- 
checked. Typhus  and  tuberculosis  are  spreading  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  All  the  men  are  in  the  army  and  there  is  no  one  left 
to  do  the  cleaning  and  disinfecting  by  which  alone  a  typhus 
epidemic  can  be  stopped.  But  if  all  the  necessary  supplies 
were  at  hand,  which  they  are  not,  there  is  no  one  to  direct  the 
work.  There  is  only  one  Polish  doctor  for  every  150,000  of 
the  population. 

Now,  exhausted  by  a  long  and  hopeless  march,  weakened  by 
disease,  torn  by  fear  of  new  misfortunes,  they  must  return  to 
find  their  homes  in  ruins,  their  crops  destroyed.  Out  oi  the 
wreck  they  will  build  themselves  some  make-shift  shelter. 
And  there  in  the  dirt  and  the  damp  and  the  filth  they  must 
spend  the  Winter  an  easy  prey  to  hunger  and  disease.  How 
can  we  help  them?  To  do  anything  that  will  measure  up  to 
Poland's  needs  is  entirely  beyond  our  power.  But  here  as  in 
Austria  and  Germany  there  seems  to  be  a  chance  to  help  the 
children.  This  can  be  done  through  the  Children's  Homes  and 
Orphanages.  Already  so'me  of  the  Mission  are  engaged  in  the 
necessary  preliminary  investigation.  Just  what  the  plan  of 
action  will  be  we  cannot  now  tell,  but  it  seems  very  likely  that 
some  section  of  the  country  will  be  selected  and  in  it  we  will 
undertake  to  supply  the  Children's  Homes  with  necessary 
equipment  and  supplies.  The  investigations  thus  far  made 
reveal  a  deplorable  condition.  In  one  Home  there  was  only 
one  sheet  for  every  four  children,  in  others  the  children  did  not 
have  an  extra  change  of  clothing  and  had  to  stay  in  bed  on 
wash-day.  There  is  a  universal  need  of  soap,  children's  cloth- 
ing and  medical  supplies. 


Russia. 
The  Service  Committee  has  for  several  months  been  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  do  some  relief  work  in  Soviet  Russia. 
Until  the  present  time  we  have  been  unable  to  secure  permis- 
sion from  the  Soviet  authorities  for  our  representative  to  enter 
Russia.  A  cable  just  received  from  Arthur  Watts,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  English  Committee  who  has  been  able  to 
enter  Soviet  Russia,  indicates  that  this  situation  no  longer 
prevails.  He  has  succeeded  in  securing  permission  for  a  duly 
authorized  representative  of  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committeejto  enter  Russia.  Watts  himself  will  meet  our 
representative  at  the  border  and  accompany  him  to  Moscow. 
His  cable  suggested  that  our  representative  come  to  Revel 
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about  the  last  of  the  present  month,  and  that  he  bring  with 
him  as  large  a  shipment  of  milk,  fats,  drugs  and  children's 
clothing  as  possible. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  it  was 
decided  that  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  get  a  shipment 
of  supplies  to  Revel  by  that  date,  and  therefore  the  shipment 
would  have  to  be  made  later.  It  is  determined,  however,  to 
select  a  representative  and  take  up  with  the  State  Department 
the  question  of  granting  him  permission  to  enter  Soviet  Russia. 
This  will  be  done  immediately  and  we  hope  that  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  we  will  have  a  representative  on  the  way  to 
Moscow. 


Personnel. 

Sailed. — ^Albert  J.  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  the  S.  S. 
Mongolia,  Ninth  Month  23,  1920,  to  assist  in  the  child-feeding 
work  in  Germany. 

Sailed. — Virginia  P.  Griest,  Lititz,  Pa.,  on  the  S.  S.  Mongolia, 
for  Germany,  to  help  in  the  child-feeding  work  there. 

Sailed. — Helen  C.  Maynard,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  the  S.  S. 
Mongolia,  to  assist  in  the  child-feeding  work  in  Germany. 


Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Ninth  Month  25, 
1920 — twenty-three  packages,  totaling  1484  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, two  of  these  packages  from  Mennonites. 

Contributions  for  week  ending  Ninth  Month  25,  1920 — 
111,623.97. 


Tills  is  a  paradox  which  ever  faces  us:  Spiritual  resources 
are  weakened  by  organization  yet  without  organization 
spiritual  resources  are  dissipated. — Edith  J.  Wilson. 


NOTICES. 

West  Grove  Day. — ^All  former  members  or  attenders  of  Friends' 
Meeting,  held  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  are  cordially  invited  to  meet  there 
on  First-day,  Tenth  Month  10th,  in  time  for  the  Meeting  for  Worship 
held  at  10  a.  m.  After  meeting,  basket  Imich  may  be  eaten  in  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  lunch  room,  where  tea  and  coffee  will  be  served  to 
any  who  may  wish  it. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  meeting  at  1.30  p.  m.,  at  which  Alfred 
Lowry  is  to  speak  by  request  on  Conditions  in  Central  Europe. 


A  MEETING  for  worship  has  been  appointed  for  First-day  afternoon. 
Tenth  Month  10th,  in  Friend's  house  at  Malvern,  three  o'clock,  for 
Friends  and  others.     A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  aU. 


FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 


The  New  England  Friends  have  arranged  an  "After  Conference,"  in 
which  most  of  the  delegates  to  the  London  Conference  from  all  branches 
will  participate.  The  sessions  will  be  held  at  the  SUsbee  Street  Meeting- 
house in  Lynn,  Mass.,  at  10.30  a.  m.,  2.30  and  7.30  p.  m.  both  Seventh  and 
First-days,  Tenth  Month  9th  and  10th,  with  a  Social  Horn-  at  4.30  p.  m. 
on  Seventh-day,  in  the  large  parlors  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church 
on  Broad  Street,  near  the  Friends'  Meeting-house. 

It  is  hoped  that  Rufus  M.  Jones  wUl  introduce  the  London  Conference 
at  the  first  session,  and  preside  throughout  the  sessions. 

Programs  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  all  the  New  England  Meetings 
on  First-day,  Tenth  Month  3rd. 

Lynn  and  Boston  Friends  extend  their  hospitality  for  lodgings  and 
breakfasts,  other  meals  will  be  served  at  the  Meeting-house  at  'cost. 

AU  Friends  in  New  England  at  the  time  are  earnestly  invited  to  attend. 
For  accommodations  address  as  early  as  possible — Edmund  F.  BuiRnton, 
52  Atlantic  Street,  Lynn. 


Db.  Heney  T.  and  Elizabeth  J.  Hodgkin  were  intending  to  leave 
London  for  the  Far  East  on  the  eighth  of  Tenth  Month.  Their  prospect 
of  extensive  rehgious  service  has  been  previously  noted  in  our  paper. 


"When  to-day  I  reached  the  courthouse  (where  I  was  the  only  magis- 
strate  in  attendance  at  petty  sessions)  I  found  the  magistrates'  door 
blocked  up  and  the  military  in  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  courthouse, 
a  sandbag  defence  erected  against  the  building  and  prepaiations  in  prog- 
ress for  a  barbed  wire  arrangement.  These  military  defences  and  the  oc- 
cupation of  part  of  the  courthouse  by  soldieis  aie,  in  my  opinion,  incon- 
sistent with  the  peaceful  administration  of  justice.  I  want  no  military 
protection;  it  is,  I  consider,  irritating  and  harmful,  and  an  objectionable 
and  dangerous  menace  to  the  peace  of  our  country.  I  write  to  teU  you 
that  untU  this  military  occupation  ceases  I,  as  a  lover  of  peace  and  a 
conscientious  opposer  of  militarism  in  all  its  phases,  cannot  adjudicate 
in  courts  held  imder  such  conditions. 

"This  district,  almost  without  exception,  has  been  and  is  orderly  and 
peaceful.  There  appears  to  me  to  be  no  excuse  for  the  presence  of  mUitary 
amongst  us.  Neither  political  nor  other  disturbances  have  taken  place. 
I  use  this  means  of  protesting  against  the  Government's  action  of  forcing 
us  to  have  armed  men  in  our  midst,  overawing  the  administration  of 
justice. 

"For  more  than  seventy-five  years  I  have  hved  here  in  peace,  enjoying 
and  appreciating  the  very  many  kindnesses  and  favors,  to  me  and  my 
family,  of  my  fellow-townsmen  and  country  neighbors,  and  I  am  sure 
that  our  country  does  not  need  militarism  now." — The  Friend  (London). 

There  is  a  chance  to  touch  big  problems,  religious,  economic  and 
racial  at  Benezet  House. 

We  are  anxious  that  our  Bible  School  may  have  Friends  as  teachers — 
about  ISO  colored  people  gather  each  First-day  morning  from  nine  to 
ten  at  the  Benezet  House,  918  Locust  Street. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  teachers,  especially  with  the  girls;  we  have 
five  classes,  ranging  in  age  from  eleven  to  seventeen,  who  have  no  teach- 
ers; where  is  the  person  interested  in  'teen-age  girls?  Here  is  the  op- 
portunity. There  is  also  a  call  for  workers  in  afternoon  classes  with 
gu'ls  and  evening  classes  with  boys. 

Come  down  and  talk  to  us  and  do  it  quickly,  please.   It  is  thrilling  work. 
Mary  J.  Moon, 

918  Locust  Street. 


Cub  Friend,  J.  Ernest  Grubb,  in  his  capacity  as  a  magistrate,  recently 
addressed  the  following  lettei  to  the  Petty  Sessions  Clerk  of  Carrick-on- 
Suir,  Ireland: — 


GENERAL  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  stated,  opened  its  one  hundred 
and  seventy-first  year  with  a  registration  of  more  than  11,000  students. 

A  despatch  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  as  follows: — The  State  Military 
Training  Commission  has  made  pubUc  regulations  regarding  the  enroll- 
ment for  military  training  of  all  boys,  sixteen,  seventeen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age,  at  the  nearest  public  school  houses.  The  Commission  says: 
"A  boy  subject  to  the  law  who  fails  to  enroll,  wUl  fail  to  receive  a  certificate 
of  enrollment  and  compMance  with  the  military  law  of  the  State.  With- 
out this  ceitificate  he  cannot  legally  attend  school  or  be  employed;  an 
employer  who  employs  a  boy  of  military  training  age  without  this  certifi- 
cate is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Non-residents  of  the  State  who  are  at- 
tending school  or  college  in  New  York  State  must  enroll." 

An  item  from  Boston  says: — There  are  two  genuine  Mayflower  objects 
to  be  seen — a  stout  Uttle  cradle  that  was  brought  over  by  Samuel  Fuller, 
whose  sister  was  mother  of  Peregrine  White,  and  a  chest  that  was  the 
property  of  Governor  Edward  Winslow,  through  whose  descendant 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Isaac  Winslow,  it  passed  to  Benjamin  Marston 
Watson. 

The  news  comes  from  California  that  over  62,000  non-resident  auto- 
mobile hcenses  were  issued  the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  This  is  at- 
tributed to  good  roads  and  is  estimated  to  mean  "a  tourist  crop  in  excess 
of  $74,000,000." 

Paul  Deschanel,  President  of  France,  resigned  that  ofiice  Ninth  Month 
16th.     Piemier  MiUerand  has  been  elected  to  succeed  him. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  League  of  Nations  has  prevented  a  wai  between 
Finland  and  Sweden  and  also  between  Poland  and  Lithuania. 

Died.— On  Third  Month  31,  1920,  at  Westfield,  Ind.,  Mary  Ellen 
Barker,  wife  of  Ezra  Barker,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  her  age;  a 
member  and  elder  of  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's   Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Tenth  Month  7,  1920.- 


THE     FRIEND. 


Insure  Your  Printing 

We  don't  sell  ordinary 
insurance,  life,  health, 
or  fire,  but 

every  dollar  you  properly  spend 

in  making  your  catalog  a  little 
better,  returns  itself  a  hundred  fold. 
No  one  is  as  wasteful  as  the  man 
who  spends  enough  money  to  pro- 
duce just-an-ordinary  catalog  to 
advertise  good  goods. 

And  it's  not  the  expensive  but 
the  right  catalog  that  wins — not  as 
much  a  question  of  using  money 
as  of  using  brains. 

May  we  cooperate? 

Austin  C.  Leeds 
Innes  &  Sons, 


with 

129-135  North  Twelfth  Street 
Philadelphia 


PAPER  HA.NGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
SuocMMr  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

•n  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.         ■       PHILADELPHIA 

OfmHwntmUinMA.M.       Or  •«  •»«  (Am  l>  <a»*MmiI 
MB.     BM  TbOM,  F»pl(i  tSr 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 

260  South  Tenth  Street 
philadelphia 

Bell  'Phone— FUbert  2666. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  InoUation;  Calling  Cards,  Creeling 
Card*.         Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE-LOCUST  1782 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St.     -:-     Phila. 


F.W.  HOFFMAN  &  COMPANY 


Brushes,  Brooms,  Janitors'  Supplies 

35-37  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET 

WE  SPECIAUZE  TO  INSTITUTIONS.  SCHOOLS,  ETC. 


Istabllabcd  1870 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 


259  S.  Fourth  St.,     Philadelphia 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DlRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friendi'  Fimerait 
Ball  'PhoiM  ■■  Sprue.  164« 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  SOCIAL  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  good  place  to  prepare  for  "Home  Service" 

Fall  Term  begins  Tenth  Month  6th 
ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 

SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


The  Friend 

As  an  advertising  medium  for  "want*", 
for  real  estate,  and  for  the  sale  of  products 
from  producer  to  consumer,  the  pages  of 
"The  Friend"  have  an  established  reputation. 
Even  the  large  "ads"  of  manufacturing  firms 
are  reported  to  us  as  "paying".  The  price 
is  56  cents  an  inch.  Copy  should  be  in  hand 
by  9  A.  M.,  Second-day. 

Address  207  Walnut  Place, 

Philadelphia. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  lupply  samplei. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Rac«  Street.  •         Philadelphia.  Pa. 


\NW[.    H.    PILE'S    SONS 

BOOK  AND  JOB   PRINTING 
4.22  WALNUT  ST..   PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

■  PgCIAL    ATTENTION     GIV»N     TO    TMK 
WIINTINO  OF  BOOK«  *NI»  CATAhflgJ 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Ester  brook  Pens  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER   AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  mJ  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


HARVEY  T.  WEBER 
Merchant  Tailor 

1227  WALNUT  STREET  (Second  Flow) 


The  Trade  of  Friende 
PHONE,  WALNUT  4«ll 


UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Atlaition  Cicen  to  Ftmerab 

InanJOutol  UicCity.    AboChafxl 

Acmmmodattom  for  FimeraU. 

Bell  "Phone  :  Established  1880 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides    comfortable   accommodatioiu   for 
guetU  by  the  day  or  week.    Meal*  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FXATHnSTONI,  HatoM. 
Faoaa— IdABBBf  ISTL 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writiog,  Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

M«  ChMtout  Street,  PhUadelpUa. 
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A     RHOADS     BELT 

ON    A    HARD   STONE-CRUSHER    JOB 


J.   E.   RHOADS    &    SONS 

PHILADELPHIA:      12  N.  third  STREET 

NEW  YORK.  102    BEEKMAN    STREET 

CHICAGO:       322  W.  RANDOLPH    STREET 

FACTORY   AND  TANNERY,  WILMINGTON.    DEL. 


1.  C  ttBintm         ErneM  R.  Tiraafl       Mm  A.  Sttattw 


17-11 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTOKS  m< 
niN.1 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS.  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


DUE  TO  HIGH  MONEY  RATES,  THE 
CAREFUL  INVESTOR  CAN  NOW  PUR- 
CHASE HIGH-GRADE,  WELL-SECURED 
BONDS  TO  YIELD  AN  ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME. 

WHY  NOT  KEEP  YOUR  IDLE  FUNDS  SAFELY 
INVESTED? 


WHAT  IS  LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR? 

To  protect  a  family  against  death  ? 

Yes;  but  it  can  also  protect  against  the 
vicissitudes  of  life. 

Our  endowment  policy,  payable  at  55,  in- 
sures you  and  your  family  against  loss  of 
income  at  that  age.  It  also  protects  against 
your  death,  if  you  die  before  then. 

Shall  we  tell  you  about  this  personally  7 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Stre«t« 

Member  of  Federal  Reaeroe  Syatem 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND   YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1920 


A.  C.  «c  S.  H. 


GOLDEN  MEMORIES 

By  Anna  Yarnall 

A  BOOK  OF  SIMPLE  VERSE 

Qoth,  $1.25.  -  Leather,  $2.50 

Now  on  Sals  by 

ANNA  YARNALL. 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL,  140  N.  16tfa  St.,  Phila. 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  304  Arch  St.,  PhUa. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


[$10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee.  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.B,  MORRIS.  President. 


Friends'  Book  Store 

302  Arch  Street,  Phila. 

A  large  consignment  of  books  has 
just  been  received  from  London;  these 
are  mostly  by  English  authors  (Friends) 
— among  them,  Rufus  M.  Jones'  special 
1920  Swarthmore  lecture,  "  The  Nature 
and  Authority  of  Conscience."  Fuller 
particulars  next  week. 

Come  and  inspect  the  stock  while 
fresh. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Ownad  and  managed  by  Frianda 

Poit  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.'  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hutley,  Mmaagor 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON.  Owners 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK   PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

A  Fmtli/  Home  of  EatahUakiJ  Repalallm. 
iSptn  Thnuthotd  lie  Year^ 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 


WANTED— Mother's  helper  in  Friend's  family  to  assist 
with  three   small   children,    light    housework   and 
mending.  A.  R.  Evans, 

6012  Chew  Street,  Germantown,  Phila. 
'Phone — 3504  Germantown. 


"6o.. 


1608  Ludlow  £ 


WANTED — A  stenographer  and  typewriter  who  is  in- 
terested jn  work  for  the  Society    of   Friends   and 
Negro.     L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 

20  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


W 


ANTED— A  position  as  companion,  care  of  an  invalid 
housekeeper.     Address  H, 

1325  N.  Frazier  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


■fTTANTED- A  lady  as  companion  and 
'  '    duties,  in  a  family  of  one,  in  the  subul 


light 
family  of  one,  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadel- 
phia. Address,  "S,"  The  Fkiend,  207  Walnut  Place,  Phila. 


W^ 


ANTED — A  young  or  middle-ag^d  woman  as  com- 
panion and  assistant  in  a  family  of  two.  One  who  is 
able  to  assist  with  plain  sewing.  Address,  M.  Tboth, 
3605  Baring  Street,  West  Philadelphia. 
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QUENCHING  THE  SPIRIT. 

A  familiar  employment  of  this  phrase  has  had  reference  to 
the  exercise  of  ministry  in  our  meetings.  1  ndeed  it  would  seem 
that  in  the  minds  of  some  persons  the  thought  of  quenching 
the  Spirit  has  to  do  with  this  chiefly,  and  especially  with  dis- 
obedience to  the  call  to  active  service.  Perhaps  such  persons 
have  hardly  considered  that  the  failure  to  heed  a  restraint 
may  also  be  a  quenching  of  the  Spirit.  "  Being  faithful "  ought 
to  mean  heeding  the  Divine  Voice  in  whatever  way  it  speaks, 
whether  by  prompting  to  action  or  by  checking  certain  natural 
impulses  and  desires.  Which  of  these  manifestations  is  more 
potent  and  frequent  will  doubtless  depend  in  some  measure 
upon  our  temperaments  and  tendencies,  as  well  as  upon  our 
advancement  in  spiritual  experience. 

How  many  ways  there  are  of  quenching  the  Spirit,  of 
stifling  the  Good  Shepherd's  Voice!  If  in  outward  affairs,  in 
our  business,  in  social  and  individual  life,  we  are  habitually 
ignoring  the  Light,  we  need  hardly  expect  any  great  influx  of 
spiritual  power  when  we  come  into  our  religious  meetings.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  disregarding  the  Supreme  Authority  in 
respect  of  the  vocal  exercises  of  such  meetings  be  called 
quenching  the  Spirit,  why  is  it  not  the  same  in  other  matters 
wherein  the  voice  of  the  Heavenly  Teacher  may  be  heard? 
True,  the  injunction,  "Quench  not  the  Spirit,"  is  followed 
immediately  by  a  reference  to  prophesyings  (to  which  there 
is  certainly  more  than  one  aspect) ;  but  there  come  at  once  the 
further  commands, — "Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good."  George  Fox,  with  that  "even  balance"  so  char- 
acteristic of  him,  was  often  exhorting  people  to  dwell  in  the 
Light,  to  wait  in  the  Light,  and  to  mind  the  word  of  the  Lord; 
and  he.  also  wrote: — "Quench  not  the  Spirit,  by  which  ye 
may  prove  all  things;  and  that  which  is  good  hold  fast;  for 
if  the  Spirit  be  quenched,  then  light  is  put  for  darkness,  and 
darkness  for  light;  .  .  .  then  cannot  ye  try  all  things — 
then  cannot  ye  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

He  would  have  Friends  be  diligent  and  serviceable,  and 


spread  themselves  abroad,  making  "vineyards  and  planta- 
tions;" yet  he  writes:  "All  friends  who  are  moved  of  the 
Lord  to  speak  the  word  of  the  Lord,  speak  not  your  own  words, 
.  .  .  in  your  own  wills;  for  there  God  is  not  honored,  and 
wisdom  is  not  justified."  Again  he  says,  "And  this  know, 
that  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  one  spirit,  and  unity 
therein  to  all  who  with  it  are  guided." 

Certain  instructions  given  to  the  Church  in  Corinth  pre- 
suppose sopie  insight  on  the  part  of  the  believers  into  one 
another's  gifts  and  services.  The  prophets  were  to  observe 
a  Christian  order,  and  way  was  to  be  made  for  each,  according 
as  anything  was  revealed.  If  any  one  of  them  went  beyond 
his  own  commission  and  trespassed  upon  the  liberty  of  another, 
what  were  this  but  an  obstruction  of  the  Spirit's  work? 

But  is  it  possible  for  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  have  free 
course  and  be  glorified  in  an  assembly  of  worshippers  where 
there  is  no  vocal  ministry  at  all?  Surely: — "in  a  silence  out 
of  the  reach  of  words,"  as  Thomas  Story  expresses  it;  or  in 
the  "pure  edifying"  which  Isaac  Penington  speaks  of  as 
coming  through  the  direct  ministry  of  the  Spirit  to  each  wait- 
ing, attentive  soul.  In  such  edifying,  he  says,  "a  great 
strength,  freshness,  and  vigor  of  life  flows  into  all;"  and 
further,  that  this  ministry  of  the  Spirit  is  "more  close  and 
immediate  when  without  words  than  when  with  words." 

Yet  this  thought  is  about  as  far  from  prescribing  silence 
throughout  as  from  precluding  it  altogether.  It  does  not 
disparage  the  many  excellent  gifts  and  talents  bestowed  for 
the  edification  of  the  church;  it  does  not  limit  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Spirit  in  either  manner  or  degree;  but  in  pointing 
out  the  condition  in  which  "the  fountain  of  the  great  deep 
is  unsealed,"  it  acknowledges  the  Source  of  life  and  comfort, 
of  light  and  purification.  Can  we  do  better  than  to  follow  the 
same  standard?  Humblingly  conscious  as  we  must  often  be 
of  failure  in  many  ways,  we  may  yet  be  incited  to  further  en- 
deavors and  greater  watchfulness  by  remembering  that  appeal 
to  the  Galatian  Christians:  "If  we  live  by  the  Spirit,  by  the 
Spirit  let  us  also  walk." 

M.  W. 

A  SPIRITUAL  OBJECTIVE. 

The  ways  of  the  Spirit  are  not  the  ways  of  woridly  wisdom. 
Eternal  righteousness  is  vastly  higher  than  any  form  of  ex- 
pediency. There  is  a  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above.  De- 
vout hearts  discover  it  and  are  guided  by  it.  There  is  a  Power 
which  is  from  everiasting  to  everiasting.  Earnest  souls  lean 
on  it  and  are  sustained  by  it.  There  is  an  invisible  reality 
which  is  beneath  and  above  all  visible  things.  Human  spirits 
are  awakened  by  it  and  come  to  the  clear  consciousness  of  its 
abiding  presence.  "  The  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal, 
but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal."  Material 
projects  may  have  their  day,  but  they  pass  into  inevitable 
oblivion.  Spiritual  projects  walk  the  everiasting  highway 
and  come  to  their  goal  in  the  eternal  purposes  of  God. — The 
Churchman  Afield. 
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OUR  INHERITANCE. 

(Portion  of  an  address  delivered  at  Jordans,  Eighth  Month 
igth,  and  printed  in  full  in  The  Friend  (London)  the  third 
and  tenth  of  Ninth  Month.) 

And,  first,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  we  must  stand  firm 
for  a  liberal  and  expansive  education — an  education  for  the 
whole  man,  body,  mind  and  soul,  an  education  for  all  men, 
of  all  classes  and  colors  in  East  as  well  as  West.  As  an  ad- 
vanced educationalist,  Penn  would  have  agreed  with  Goethe's 
two  famous  sayings,  "  that  an  educated  people  is  an  effective 
people,"  and  "only  through  all  men  can  mankind  be  made." 
It  is  men  and  not  methods  that  do  good,  for  "governments 
rather  depend  upon  men  than  men  upon  governments."  The 
supreme  preventive  of  war,  as  likewise  the  final  guarantee  of 
peace,  is  true  education.  In  all  wise  statecraft  and  in  all  moral 
evolution,  education  is  the  first  and  fundamental  thing,  for 
to  know  is  to  understand,  to  comprehend  is  to  forgive.  Quaker- 
ism is  not  so  much  to  put  something  into  a  man — a  notion,  a 
doctrine,  a  philosophy — as  to  draw  up  out  of  the  man  that 
which  is  inherently  his,  and  thus  nourish  the  higher  element 
in  every  man  by  softening  his  heart,  by  strengthening  the 
fibres  of  his  will,  and  by  opening  all  the  windows  of  his  mind 
to  the  day. 

The  second  article  of  our  polity  might  well,  J  think,  be  this: 
To  practise  the  eternal  principle  of  Penn's  Frame  of  Govern- 
ment, which  is  the  great  end  of  all  government— namely,  "  to 
support  power  in  reverence  with  the  people  and  to  secure  the 
people  from  the  abuse  of  power,  that  they  may  be  free  by 
their  just  obedience;  for  liberty  without  obedience  is  confusion, 
and  obedience  without  liberty  is  slavery."  In  these  noble 
words  we  have,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  very  essence  and  core 
of  democracy,  of  self-determination,  and  of  national  and  in- 
ternational well-being.  The  danger  looming  before  us,  here 
and  in  America,  is  not  the  coming  of  Democracy,  but  of  an 
ignorant  and  irreligious  democracy,  which  though  eagerly 
accepting  its  privileges  fails  to  appreciate  its  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. The  hope  of  the  future  is  not  the  abandonment 
of  democratic  ideals,  but  their  inspiration.  "  Liberty  must  be 
limited,"  said  Edmund  Burke  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  "in 
order  to  be  possessed.  For  Uberty  is  a  good  to  be  improved, 
and  not  an  evil  to  be  lessened."  The  people  of  England  and 
America  are  called  upon  now,  as  then,  to  make  government 
strong;  it  is  far  better  they  should  seek  to  make  it  wise  and 
honest.  The  day  of  dominance  is  dead.  The  hour  has  struck 
for  conciliation  and  reconciliation  in  the  highest  interest  of 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people  and  the  commonweal  of  nations, 
for  government  by  consent,  and  for  the  establishment  in  all 
departments  of  life  of  representative  institutions  in  place  of 
autocracy.  William  Penn  was  not  alone  the  forerunner  of 
Edmund  Burke  in  political  principles;  he  was  also  one  of  the 
heralds  of  the  League  of  Nations.  His  European  Dyet  stands 
in  Hneal  succession  with  the  Republic  of  Plato,  the  Utopia  of 
More,  and  the  Design  of  Henry  IV  of  France.  We  hail  him 
to-day  as  the  prophet  of  our  own  times,  the  seer  of  our  own 
problems.  "  Refined  policy  has  ever  been  the  parent  of  con- 
fusion," but  plain  good  intention  and  singleness  of  purpose  for 
the  progress  of  mankind  as  a  whole  cannot  fail  to  bring  you 
and  ourselves,  in  due  season,  together  and  hand  in  hand,  to 
the  desired  haven. 

There  is  a  third  and  last  requirement  of  us  as  the  joint  heirs 
of  the  Quaker  inheritance  of  the  seventeenth  century.    "  Gov- 


ernment seems  to  me,"  said  Penn  in  his  Frame,  "a  part  of 
religiofl  itself;  a  thing  sacred  in  its  institution  and  end;  an 
emanation  of  the  same  Divine  power  that  is  both  author  and 
object  of  pure  religion."  If  we  must,  as  1  think  we  must,  take 
from  our  gathering  in  England  this  year  a  larger  apprehension 
of  Education  and  a  fuller  responsibility  for  the  wise  control  of 
Public  Affairs,  1  am  equally  certain  we  must  have  regard  to 
the  mainspring.  In  these  breaking-up  days  authority  is  at  a 
discount;  ancient  creeds,  established  churches,  holy  books  are 
apparently  discarded.  Yet  there  is  a  spiritual  hunger  abroad 
in  the  land,  and  the  world  is  waiting  for  a  virile  and  practical 
interpretation  of  the  Faith.  I  often  think  of  Lady  Springett's 
cry  in  the  days  of  her  wanderings  and  her  search:  "  Why  should 
I  not  know  the  way  of  the  Divine  life?"  It  was  her  question 
then  as  of  millions  now.  The  answer  of  our  forefathers  was, 
both  in  word  and  life,  that  they  were  called  to  sacrifice  all  to 
the  Truth  and  thus  only  would  they  know  it— not  to  authority, 
not  to  freedom,  not  to  popularity,  not  to  fear,  but  to  the 
Truth.  We  cannot  as  their  children  accept  a  lower  standard. 
We  shall  not  find  our  answer  in  the  terms  or  doctrines  of  that 
day,  nor  yet  in  the  forms  and  professions  of  our  own.  We  shall 
find  it,  as  they  did,  only  at  the  Source.  We  are  called  to  be  the 
witnesses  of  an  inward  faith,  a  Divine  seed,  a  universal  light, 
the  supremacy  and  sovereignty  of  conscience.  We  believe 
that  true  religion  is  a  growth  out  of  the  whole  nature  of  man, 
and  not  an  added  accomplishment  artificially  acquired.  We 
believe  it  as  spiritual  in  the  widest  sense;  that  it  springs  from 
hidden  places  in  the  deep  unity  of  man's  personality;  that  it  is 
the  inspiration  of  all  high  endeavor;  and  that,  by  it,  in  Milton's 
noble  words,  we  may  "assert  eternal  Providence,  and  justify 
the  ways  of  God  to  men." 

G.  N. 

m  I   ■ 

THE  ALL  FRIENDS'  CONFERENCE. 

Delegates'  Impressions. 
V. 

To  sum  up  in  few  words  my  impressions  of  the  London 
Conference  of  All  Friends  is  a  really  difficult  task.  The  Con- 
ference was  a  spiritual  experience,  individual  and  corporate. 
It  had  the  strength  of  heroic  faith,  prophetic  vision,  consecrat- 
ed experience,  on  the  one  hand;  and,  on  the  other,  the  weak- 
ness that  comes  through  failure  of  the  individual  to  grasp 
highest  ideals,  or  from  a  misconception  of  truth,  or  a  doubtful 
loyalty  to  it,  hesitation  to  make  the  great  adventure,  and 
ignorance  of  the  basic  Christian  testimony  for  peace,  particu- 
larly of  its  many  new  implications  in  the  fields  of  industry, 
labor  and  government. 

It  was  a  true  conference.  Therefore,  the  whole  body  was 
affected  by  the  individual  personalities  that  composed  it. 
1  have  tried  to  suggest  some  of  their  characteristics. 

In  large  part  the  Conference  was  what  we  delegates  brought 
to  it;  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  Yet  the  result  was  richer  and 
greater,  for  us  at  least,  than  we  could  have  made  it  ourselves. 
For  there  was  present  and  working  among  us  the  Head  of  the 
Church.  The  Spirit  of  the  Master  was  there  reconciling  our 
differences  of  view,  calming  the  impatience  and  impetuosity 
of  some,  enlarging  the  understanding  and  sympathy  of  others, 
leading  us  to  new  conceptions  of  truth  and  aspiration  for 
wider  service. 

The  papers  issued  by  the  Conference  speak  for  themselves. 
They  bear  close  scrutiny  and  study  and  should  have  it,  for 
they  grew  out  of  a  week  of  the  most  earnest  heart-searching 
and  travail  of  a  thousand  delegates  representing  Quakerism 
in  all  its  interpretations  and  applications.  They  express  our 
message  on  peace  as  clearly  and  strongly  as  we  can  now  voice 
it  in  a  corporate  capacity.    They  are  representative  utter- 
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ances.  They  are  not  the  views  or  words  of  a  small  group, 
but  they  seemed  to  speak  the  right  and  inevitable  message  at 
the  end  of  our  long  period  of  doubt  and  difference.  They  were 
approved,  and  we  felt  thankful  and  satisfied,  for  they  tran- 
scended the  unaided  power  of  any  or  all  of  us. 

What  of  the  future?  We  who  have  returned  are  often 
asked  with  an  accent  of  doubt  if  the  Conference  was  worth 
while,  and  what  it  accomplished. 

One  of  the  English  delegates,  a  man  of  tender  and  dedicated 
spirit,  who  has  followed  his  leading  in  the  service  of  peace 
with  rare  sincerity,  and  whose  only  son  lost  his  life  in  the 
Friends'  Ambulance  Unit,  said  to  me,  "  Those  who  have  at- 
tended this  Conference  must  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  be  much 
better  or  worse  for  it.  Better  if  they  carry  out  in  any  degree 
its  lessons  and  its  spirit;  worse,  if  they  live  without  trying  to 
put  into  effect  the  new  and  broader  truth  they  must  have 
seen."  That,  it  seems  to  me,  sums  up  the  future  of  the  Con- 
ference, not  only  for  the  individual,  but  for  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

Our  great  prophets  have  often  been  on  the  mount  of  vision, 
but  here  our  whole  Society  met  there  in  representative  capa- 
city. Many  distant  views  we  had  seen  before,  and  had 
heard  others  described  so  often  that  we  were  at  first  disap- 
pointed because  features  were  not  so  new  and  sublime  as  we 
expected.  But  we  were  shown  a  panorama  that  grew  and 
was  impressed  on  us.  It  is  hard  to  describe  a  panorama; 
h^rd  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  far  vistas;  hard*  sometimes 
to  get  one's  bearings  again  on  the  lower  levels  with  their  con- 
fusing details.  But  we  have  seen  the  promised  land;  we  know 
it  is  there  for  some  one  to  possess.  We  hope  that  we  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  may  have  the  courage,  faith  and  endurance 
for  this  venture. 

The  message  of  the  London  Conference  is  that  we  go  for- 
ward, but  individually  and  collectively  the  decision  rests  with 
us.  Each  Friend  must  decide  for  himself  if  the  Conference 
was  worth  while. 

Stanley  R.  Yarnall. 


WORLD  ALLIANCE  OF  CHURCHES. 

WM.    C.    ALLEN. 

At  Beatenberg,  Switzerland,  Eighth  Month  24,  1920,  there 
met  the  International  Committee  of  the  World  Alliance  for 
International  Friendship  through  the  Churches.  The  scene 
of  the  Conference  was  delightful,  being  1,700  feet  above  Lake 
Thun.  The  great  white  peaks  of  the  Bernese  Alps  for  many 
miles  afforded  a  brilliant  spectacle.  Switzerland  is  as  an 
Island  of  Peace  in  the  midst  of  the  raging  political  sea  about 
her. 

On  this  beautiful  mountain  side,  prominent  Churchmen 
from  many  parts  of  the  world  joined  in  Christian  fellowship. 
Twenty-three  countries  and  many  communions  were  rep- 
resented. About  100  delegates  were  present.  On  the  list  from 
America  were  Dr.  William  P.  Merrill,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Mac- 
farland.  Bishop  Cannon,  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  Dr.  Sidney  L. 
Gulick,  Dr.  Peter  Ainslie,  and  others.  Three  Friends  were 
delegates:  Lady  Parmoor  from  England,  Gilbert  Bowles  from 
Japan  and  the  writer  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  America. 
The  British  delegation  included  that  rare  old  Christian,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  Some  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Greek 
Church  from  Southeastern  Europe  with  their  long  robes 
formed  a  picturesque  addition  to  the  assembly.  Business  was 
conducted  in  the  English,  French  and  German  languages. 
Much  interpreting  and  duplication  of  typewritten  Orders  of 
Business  were  necessary.  A  high  level  of  Christian  thought 
and  expression  was  generally  maintained.  Difficulties  grow- 
ing out  of  the  breaking  up  of  old  States  and  annexations  to 
other  countries  have  developed.  Religious  minorities  in 
Europe  have  come  into  conflict  with  new  and  bitter  conditions. 
Old  foes  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  met  at  St.  Beatenberg 
on  common  ground.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Alliance  for  the  coming  year. 


Dr.  Nasmythe,  the  energetic  International  Organizer  of  the 
.  World  Alliance,  has  spent  most  of  the  past  year  in  Eastern 
Europe  where  he  has  been  peculiarly  successful  in  securing  the 
interest  of  leading  Churchmen.  The  co-operation  of  the 
Eastern  Churches  and  of  church  leaders  in  Athens  and  Con- 
stantinople, in  that  political  and  religious  storm  centre  of  the 
world,  will  be  of  profound  value  to  world  peace.  Dr.  Na- 
smythe reported  that  when  he  parted  with  the  Metropolitan 
of  Bucharest,  Roumania,  the  latter  made  a  characteristic 
reply :  "  For  such  ideas  the  door  of  the  Church  must  always 
be  open." 

A  few  of  the  expressions  during  the  Conference  may  be  re- 
produced. Dr.  Merrill,  the  Presiding  Officer  for  the  first  ses- 
sion, declared  that — "our  particular  business  was  to  increase 
the  stock  of  good-will  among  the  nations."  The  Bishop  of 
Winchester  made  a  special  plea  that  nations  be  moral  accord- 
ing to  ideals  of  Christian  morality.  It  is  appalling  that  Gov- 
ernments, which  have  control  over  so  many  people,  are  not 
governed  by  the  principles  of  Christian  morality.  Lord 
Parmoor,  the  prominent  liberal  peer  of  England,  made  a  mov- 
ing address  in  which  he  eloquently  appealed  for  adherence  to 
the  teachings  of  "Our  Master"  in  International  affairs. 

1  must  not  forget  how  some  of  us  were  moved  by  an  expres- 
sion used  in  the  prayer  of  a  brother  from  Denmark  during 
the  opening  period  of  devotion :  "  We  thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  that 
Thou  art  not  yet  tired  of  us!" 

The  Divisions  in  Christian  life  resulting  from  the  war  have 
been  one  of  its  saddest  features.  Americans  can  hardly  ap- 
preciate the  immense  value  to  international  peace  that  should 
develop  from  the  getting  together  of  Churchmen  devoted  to 
the  service  of  good-will,  coming  as  they  do  from  many  con- 
flicting political,  religious  and  linguistic  groups  of  the  world. 
The  healing  efforts  of  the  Alliance  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great 
importance  to  America.  Anything  that  tends  to  aid  the  settle- 
ment of  European  affairs,  moral  or  political,  should  favorably 
re-act  spiritually  and  economically  on  the  United  States. 

This  great  movement  is  based  on  the  belief  that,  all  other 
forces  having  failed  to  secure  peace,  there  still  remains  one 
untried  method — namely,  obedience  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  Alliance  was  established  in  1914,  in  response  to 
the  call  of  a  group  of  Swiss  pastors,  and  had  just  opened  its 
first  Conference  when  the  war  broke  out.  Its'scope  is  world- 
wide. The  American  Council  issue  a  monthly  known  as 
IVorld  Friendship.  There  are  already  established  500  Ameri- 
can local  committees.  The  World  Alliance  works  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  Church  Peace  Union  and  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  The  regular 
membership  involves  a  contribution  of  two  dollars  per  year. 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  stimulating  discussion  with  a  view 
to  intelligent  Christian  judgment  on  problems  of  world  justice, 
world  friendship,  world  organization  and  a  League  of  Nations 
are  invited  to  join.  The  American  office  is  at  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

IN  SMALLER  MEETINGS. 

A  member  of  the  Visiting  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Quar- 
terly Meeting  has  lately  attended  Muncy  Monthly  Meeting 
and  the  meetings  composing  it.  Also  the  Meeting  for  Worship 
held  on  First-days  at  Maiden  Creek,  and  the  family  meeting 
in  the  village  of  Stonersville;  these  last  mentioned  being  all 
that  remains  of  Exeter  Monthly  Meeting,  which  had  exist- 
enfce  from  1737  to  1899  in  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  note  that  in  all  these  meetings  there 
were  found  evidences  of  life.  A  reverent  manner  in  coming 
together,  a  solid  deportment  when  assembled,  and  the  covering 
of  Divine  favor  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  pleased  to  spread 
over  assemblies  gathered  into  His  name,  combined  to  make 
the  occasions  seasons  of  comfort,  an  evidence  that  the  grace 
of  God  had  not  been  received  in  vain. 

There  were  also  signs  in  places  of  increased  interest  in  the 
meetings  and  in  mingling  together  in  fellowship.  This  is  evi- 
dently accompanied  with  desires  on  the  part  of  some  for  greater 
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dedication  and  faithfulness  in  filling  up  their  measure  of  ser- 
vice in  the  household  of  faith. 

These  communities  do  exert  an  influence  that  will  extend 
to  and  beyond  the  borders  of  their  neighborhoods  and  be  felt 
by  others  to  their  help.  Such  influence  has  been  realized  at 
Elklands  from  the  earliest  settlement,  and  still  survives  under 
the  guidance  of  the  same  blessed  spirit  that  stirred  Moses 
Roberts  in  1775  under  religious  concern  to  move  farther  into 
the  wilderness  that  he  might  strengthen  his  brethren.  It  has 
been  an  active  principle  in  his  offspring,  finding  expression 
in  the  life  and  service  of  that  child  of  the  forest  whose  eyes 
were  first  opened  to  the  light  of  day  while  her  father  was  de- 
tained in  jail  for  conscience'  sake.  This  light  Divine  shone 
in  the  face  of  Ellen  Roberts  McCarty  as  she  gave  herself  to 
minister  to  the  sick  and  afflicted  in  her  day,  to  smooth  the 
pillow  of  death  and  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  the  weary. 
That  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  is  still  operative  in  the  hearts  of 
some  of  her  descendents  in  that  community. 

This  influence  has  also  been  felt  by  the  Summer  guests  at 
a  large  house  of  entertainment  at  Eagles  Mere.  Under  the 
management  of  Friends  a  Meeting  for  Worship,  often  of  con- 
siderable size,  is  maintained  during  the  season,  and  spoken 
of  by  not  a  few  with  satisfaction. 

The  same  influence  also  has  been  operative  in  the  commu- 
nity at  Fishing  Creek  through  past  years  in  some  living  ex- 
amples of  Christian  fortitude  and  devotion  during  a  long- 
period  of  healing  of  wounds  of  separation.  The  memory  of 
Isaac  Heacock  and  Hannah  Henrie  shines  out  with  a  lustre 
that  reflects  the  glory  of  the  grace  that  illuminates  the  face 
of  the  Son  of  God.  This  still  moves  some  in  this  generation 
to  follow  on  in  patient  cross-bearing  and  self-sacrifice  for  the 
cause  of  Christ. 

Joseph  Thomasson. 

COMMON  FOLKS. 


WM.    W.    CADBURY. 


This  article  is  forwarded  to  us  with  this  covering  letter: — 
Canton,  China,  Eighth  Month  24,  1920. 
Dear  Friend: — 

The  enclosed  MS.  is  the  substance  of  an  address  which  1 
gave  to  our  students  here  a  few  months  ago.  1  thought  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The  Friend.  If  thee  finds 
it  suitable  1  should  be  glad  to  have  it  printed. 

Our  new  school  term  is  just  opening,  and  we  are  rejoicing 
to  have  the  ranks  of  our  teaching  staff  enlarged  by  seventeen 
newcomers.  As  our  ability  to  reach  more"  students  increases, 
we  rejoice  to  think  of  the  greater  influence  that  we  shall  exert 
among  the  millions  of  people  of  South  China. 

Thy  sincere  friend, 

Wm.  W.  Cadbury. 

The  word  "Folks"  is  old  Anglo-Saxon  and  in  Webster's 
dictionary  is  defined  as  "People  in  familiar  language" — 
common  people. 

We  are  continually  being  deceived  as  to  who  are  the  real 
people  and  what  are  the  real  events  that  make  up  life.  In  the 
first  place  there  is  the  deception  of  history.  We  hear  eloquent 
addresses  on  Washington  and  Lincoln,  John  Bright  and  Glad- 
stone. Our  history  books  tell  us  of  kings  and  warriors  and 
we  begin  to  feel  that  they  were'  all  that  mattered  in  bygone 
ages. 

When  we  come  to  modem  days,  the  newspapers  deceive  «s 
as  much  as  history  books. 

The  daily  press  is  filled  with  accounts  of  Peace  Conferences 
at  Shanghai  and  Versailles,  this  man  and  that  man  as  a 
presidential  candidate,  and  we  almost  forget  that  the  real 
people  that  count  in  the  world  are  ourselves — the  men  and 
women  met  in  the  streets — the  common  folks  of  everyday  life. 

Of  what  importance  is  it  that  Senator  Harding  or  Governor 
Cox  has  been  nominated  as  a  presidential  candidate  com- 
pared with  the  fact  that  one-third  of  all  the  babies  bom  in 
one  province  of  China   unnecessarily  die  of  lockjaw  before 


they  are  three  weeks  old,  and  that  thousands  of  men,  women 
and  children  die  of  starvation  because  the  rivers  of  China  are 
not  diked  and  floods  prevented. 

The  officials  who  plot  and  pay  for  their  positions  are  not 
the  true  China,  neither  are  they  the  true  America. 

The  true  America  is  found  in  the  lives  of  the  common  people 
all  around  us,  the  farmer,  the  clerk  or  the  school  teacher.  But 
if  history  and  the  daily  press  deceive  us  in  our  estimation  of 
the  proper  valuation  of  men  how  much  more  deceptive  has 
been  the  great  war.  Metternich  once  told  Napoleon  that  a 
certain  campaign  would  mean  the  loss  of  a  million  men.  The 
answer  of  the  great  general  was,  "What  are  a  million  men 
to  me?" 

Before  the  war  we  were  beginning  to  realize  the  need  of 
individualizing  our  thoughts  more  and  more,  but  the  war^has 
swept  this  all  away.  Individual  men  in  their  simple  life  and 
simple  faith  were  as  nothing  before  the  mighty  sweep  of  great 
armies  and  the  commands  of  generals  and  kings.  The  life  and 
conscience  of  the  individual  man  had  to  yield  to  the  sweep 
of  public  opinion  and  the  determination  of  one  people  to  over- 
throw other  peoples. 

Let  us  now  look  for  a  moment  on  Jesus'  method.  In  Romans 
viii:  29,  Paul  speaks  of  Him  as  the  "eldest  in  a  vast  family 
of  brothers."  He  did  not  treat  men  in  the  aggregate,  but 
mankind  was  composed  of  individuals  each  with  his  own  per- 
sonality. 

We  see  this  over  and  over  again.  First  in  the  traditions  that 
meant  so  much  to  Pharisees,  the  washing  of  hands,  etc. 
Jesus  says  that  His  concern  was  not  in  these  general  things, 
but  as  to  whether  a  man's  heart  was  clean  and  free  from  sin 
or  not. 

Second,  propriety  bound  like  a  chain  the  people  of  Jesus' 
day,  as  it  does  now  the  people  of  India  from  associating  with 
men  below  their  rank  or  caste.  But  when  Jesus  thought  he 
could  help  a  man  He  did  not  hesitate  to  dine  with  a  despised 
publican  and  unclean  leper. 

Third,  the  law  was  clear  and  explicit  about  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  but  when  a  man's  life  and  health  were  at  stake 
these  things  took  precedence  of  the  law. 

Fourth,  the  ordinances  were  most-  sacred  to  the  Jewish 
mind,  but  what  were  sacrifices  to  Jesus  compared  with  an 
obedient  and  repentant  soul. 

Finally,  we  see  that  Jesus  considered  His  own  Kingdom  as 
of  little  importance  compared  with  the  lives  and  souls  of  men. 
Even  the  cause  of  His  Kingdom  would  not  justify  His  disciples 
in  calling  down  fire  from  heaven  upon  those  who  refused  to 
follow  Him.  By  destroying  the  enemies  of  His  Kingdom  he 
would  act  contrary  to  the  very  principles  on  which  His  King- 
dom was  built. 

Christ  came  as  the  Saviour  of  the  individual.  The  blindness 
of  a  brother,  the  isolation  of  the  leper,  the  despair  of  the 
sinner,  meant  more  to  Him  than  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  David 
ruling  the  twelve  tribes.  What  mattered  to  Him  were  men 
and  women.  "Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing,  and 
yet  not  one  of  them  falleth  to  the  ground  without  your  Heaven- 
ly Father's  notice.  You  are  of  more  value  than  many  spar- 
rows." It  is  just  as  true  that  the  earth  rises  to  meet  the  ball 
thrown  by  a  child,  drawn  by  the  power  of  gravitation,  as  that 
the  ball  falls  to  meet  the  earth. 

We  spend  our  time  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  world,  re- 
ligion, politics,  economic  conditions,  national  and  inter- 
national relations;  let  us  not  forget  that  what  really  matters 
is  how  the  things  affect  individual  men  and  women. 

This  is  true  in  the  economic  world.  Our  factories  bleach 
cotton  and  refine  steel,  they  mould  pottery  and  produce 
sugar,  yes — ^we  are  making  all  manner  of  things,  but  are  we 
manufacturing  men? 

If  then  it  is  the  individual  who  is  all  important  in  the  sight 
of  God,  what  does  it  mean  to  us?  It  means  that  every  soul 
in  China,  in  America,  in  the  world,  is  of  more  value  in  the  eyes 
of  God  than  all  the  diamonds  of  South  Africa.  Can  it  be  that 
this  is  true?  As  the  psalmist  said:  "When  1  consider  thy 
heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars 
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which  thou  hast  ordained,  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful 
of  him?"  The  psalmist  knew  only  6ooo  stars.  With  a  tele- 
scope we  can  see  100,000,000  and  with  photographic  plates 
millions  more  come  into  view.  Can  it  still  be  true,  as  Tenny- 
son says : 

"For  tho'  the  giant  ages  heave  the  hill, 

And  break  the  shore  and  evermoie 

Make  and  break  and  work  their  wUI, 

Tho'  world  on  world  in  mjTiad  myriads  roll; 
Round  us  each  with  different  powers 
And  other  forms  of  life  than  ours 

What  know  we  greater  than  the  Soul?" 

Each  man's  soul  is  of  infinite  value  in  the  sight  of  God,  then 
how  can  we  think  of  men  only  in  the  aggregate — the  crowd? 

A  stranger  walking  through  the  narrow  streets  of  Canton 
sees  nothing  but  multitudes  of  men,  all  much  the  same.  But 
one  who  lives  there  sees  the  difference.  He  recognizes  in- 
dividuals among  them.  The  crowd  is  made  up  of  individuals. 
An  ignorant  man  enters  a  library  and  all  the  books  appear  the 
same.  A  book  lover  or  librarian  is  not  so.  The  books  stand  out 
on  the  shelves  with  a  real  individuality  of  their  own. 

If  then  in  the  eyes  of  God  each  of  us  counts  as  a  person,  as 
an  individual,  we  become  indeed  members  of  that  vast  brother- 
hood of  which  Christ  is  the  Eldest.  We  become  linked  with 
the  eternal  God. 

You  and  1  have  a  soul  to  use  and  be  used  by  God  in  His 
work.  Only  by  yielding  our  souls  and  our  lives  for  others 
do  we  in  truth  realize  what  God  has  meant  us  to  be  and  to 
do.  Our  own  souls  shall  thus  attain  to  their  fullest  develop- 
ment. 

"A  poor  man  served  by  thee  shall  make  thee  rich. 

"A  sick  man  helped  by  thee  shall  make  thee  strong. 

"Thou  shall  be  served  thyself  by  every  sense  of  service 
which  thou  renderest." 


A  LOVE  FEAST. 

My  neighbor,  Martha  Bender,  is  a  rosy-cheeked,  brown- 
eyed  little  woman  with  a  white  cap  and  shoulder  shawl,  also 
a  black  bonnet  such  as  the  Mennonites  wear.  She  has  ten 
children  and  her  youngest,  a  pretty  roly-poly,  plays  about  the 
truck-shed  where  father  and  the  boys  are  bunching  celery 
and  vegetables  for  market. 

Then  Martha  starts  off  for  the  city  five  miles  away  and 
stands  in  the  stall  to  sell  her  lettuce  and  other  dainties.  "  Oh, 
yes,"  she  says,  "the  customers  expect  me  to  be  extra  honest 
and  give  good  measure." 

"Martha  will  thou  go  to  our  Friends'  Meeting  with  me?" 
and  she  answers,  "Certainly,  with  pleasure."  After  it  is  over 
she  expresses  satisfaction,  but  asks,  "Why  do  your  men  not 
remove  their  hats  on  entering  the  door?"  and  1  explain  that 
reverence  for  the  meeting-house  is  not  required  of  us. 

Martha  takes  her  family  to  Second  and  Tioga  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  to  worship  on  First-days,  and  her  denomination 
call  themselves  "  Brethren  in  Christ." 

"Do  come  with  me  to  a  Love  Feast,"  she  pleads,  "our 
pastor  would  not  permit  us  to  have  one  for  many  months 
because  there  was  dissension  among  us,  but  that  is  over  now." 

So  a  clear  autumn  afternoon  finds  me  in  their  little  place 
of  worship,  once  a  dwelling-house  in  a  crowded  narrow  street. 
The  basement  of  it  is  set  with  tables,  the  men  at  one,  the  wom- 
en at  the  other,  children  beside  me,  evidently  on  their  good 
behavior,  but  enjoying  the  apple-butter,  cold  meat,  and  pies. 
Hymn-singing  and  waiting  on  the  table  occupy  some,  and  at 
the  close  we  go  into  the  street  for  an  open  air  service.  One 
brother  gives  a  testimony:  "  1  was  a  wretched  drunkard  until 
these  good  people  taught  the  way  of  safety,  and  kept  hold 
of  me,  until  1  found  the  Saviour  and  turned  my  back  on  the 
devil." 

As  twilight  gathers  we  return  into  the  meeting-place  and 
the  aged  minister  announced,  "  We  are  now  to  begin  a  cere- 
mony very  precious  to  us;  if  any  one  present,  inclined  to  ridi- 


cule it,  he  will  please  withdraw.  Our  Lord  commanded  His 
disciples  to  wash  one  another's  feet  and  we  take  this  literally." 
Scripture  chapters  are  read  aloud  by  him  in  reference  to  this. 
The  front  part  of  the  room  is  occupied  with  benches  arranged 
in  two  squares,  the  congregation  sitting  in  the  rear.  Then 
twelve  men  and  twelve  women  at  a  time  go  forward,  keep- 
ing on  opposite  sides  of  the  room,  tubs  of  water  and  towels 
are  brought  in  and  they  proceed  with  the  foot-washing, 
while  hymns  are  sung  and  great  solemnity  prevails,  the  chil- 
dren, too,  are  allowed  to  take  part. 

The  white-haired  pastor  with  his  patriarchal  beard,  then 
declares,  "We  are  enjoined  in  four  places  in  the  Bible 
to  greet  one  another  with  a  holy  kiss,  the  women  will  kiss 
each  other,  the  men  will  kiss  the  men." 

One  grandmother,  aged  ninety,  salutes  me  thus,  and  says, 
"Do  you  believe  in  our  Love  Feast?"  and  seems  satisfied 
when  1  reply,  "  1  have  respect  for  those  who  do." 

Next  the  Communion  is  partaken,  unfermented  grape 
juice  being  drunk,  and  toward  ten  o'clock  we  disperse  under 
the  brilliancy  of  a  full  harvest  moon.  Some  of  these  Brethren 
are  from  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  a  pastoral  community.- 
Their  ruddy  faces,  their  brown  beards,  their  hair  long  and 
parted  in  the  middle,  make  them  look  like  wood-cuts  in  a 
German  Primer. 

The  sisters,  old  and  young,  are  very  winning,  the  quaint, 
clean  costume  enhancing  the  beauty  of  their  faces.  In  their 
testimony  against  all  war  there  is  a  bond  between  them  and 
ourselves. 

Next  week  1  meet  Martha  Bender  again,  and  she  questions 
me:  "  May  my  church  come  out  to  your  stream  (The  Tacony) 
for  a  baptising,  and  can  we  have  a  couple  of  rooms  where  we 
can  dress?" 

So  a  group,  clad  in  white  robes,  stands  on  the  grassy  bank 
under  the  willows  in  the  warm  sunshine,  and  the  pastor  im- 
merses them  one  by  one.  They  gasp  as  their  heads  go  under 
the  water,  but  soon  regain  their  happy  expression.  Spectators 
regard  them  with  interest,  but  even  the  Italian  boys  make 
no  disturbance,  for  they  share  our  feeling  that  these  are 
goodly  simple-hearted  folk. 

Hannah  P.  Morris. 


A  SUMMER  VISIT  TO   SOME    FRIENDS'   SCHOOLS  IN 
ENGLAND. 


STANLEY   R.    YARN  ALL.  ^ 

(Continued  from  page  176.) 

By  far  the  most  attractive  part  of  Ackworth  are  the  out- 
side features,  the  gardens,  the  large  playing  fields  for  boys  and 
girls  and  the  farm  lands  that  surround  the  school  and  give  an 
air  of  country  quiet  and  repose  to  it  all. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  be  shown  around  by  Frederick  Andrews, 
who  was  giving  up  the  responsibility  the  following  morning 
after  forty-two  or  forty-three  years  of  service.  He  is  a  man 
of  large  stature,  unusual  vigor,  tireless  energy  and  infectious 
cheerfulness,  one  would  say. 

He  retires  to  a  home  built  for  him  by  his  old  scholars,  and 
at  Scarborough  hopes  still  to  keep  himself  busy  with  education- 
al work  of  a  different  sort.  The  affection  of  generations  of 
Ackworth  boys  and  girls  will  follow  him,  and  all  who  know 
him  will  wish  him  years  of  service  with  eye  not  dimmed  and 
natural  strength  unabated. 

The  day  was  to  have  ended  with  a  game  of  "terzy,"  our 
hindmost  of  three  or  two  before  one,  if  1  remember  the  Ameri- 
can name  correctly.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  occasions 
when  boys  and  girls  come  together  in  this  so-called  dual  co- 
educational school.  Unfortunately  the  never-failing  rain  in- 
terfered, and  so  the  privilege  was  given  of  walking  two  by 
two  on  the  asphalt,  if  the  spirit  moved  boys  and  maidens  to 
follow  the  suggestion.  Then  followed  for  half  an  hour  a  scene 
that  would  have  been  irresistibly  funny  if  it  had  not  been  so 
pathetic. 

Brothers  and  sisters  and  perhaps  cousins  at  first  broke  the 
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ice,  together  with  some  brave  or  ardent  spirits;  and  then  more 
and  more  would  find  their  courage  and  their  affinities.  The 
younger  ones  seemed  to  be  more  gregarious  and  went  in  chains 
of  six,  occasionally  with  boys  and  girls  alternating,  but  more 
often  talking  across  for  safety.  It  was  possible  to  see  all  degrees 
of  courage  and  timidity,  of  discomfort  and  satisfaction.  And 
all  the  while  two  men  teachers  and  two  women  teachers  walked 
at  a  quickened  pace  along  the  walk  at  right  angles  to  the  pupils 
apparently  in  earnest  conversation,  but  ever  casting  watchful 
eyes  over  their  charges  in  the  strange  experience  of  getting 
acquainted  and  discovering  that  after  all  boys  and  girls  are 
only  normal  human  beings  and  pleasant,  predestined  com- 
panions for  each  other. 

It  is  plain  to  see  why  the  Commission  of  London  Yearly 
Meeting  condemns  a  system  that  is  training  over  three  hundred 
boys  and  girls  in  this  unnatural  way.  Great  good  has  doubtless 
been  done  at  Ackworth,  and  it  is  a  good  solid  school  in  many 
respects  and  is  showing  good  results,  I  doubt  not.  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  system  can  be  changed  without  a  radical 
program  of  rebuilding,  that  will  probably  involve  tearing 
something  down  as  well  as  building  something  up.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  if  ways  and  means  were  provided,  it  would  be  well 
to  start  all  over  in  some  more  convenient  or  inspiring  spot, 
near  a  strong  Friends'  meeting,  if  possible.  Certainly  the  real 
friends  of  Ackworth  should  feel  it  a  service  to  true  education 
and  to  the  Society  of  Friends  to  carry  over  its  traditions  of 
service,  simplicity  and  thoroughness  into  a  new  and  better 
institution  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  to-day  and  so  planned 
as  to  make  ideals  and  future  hopes  come  true. 

Two  features  of  Friends'  schools  in  England  are  of  especial 
interest, — hobby  work  and  religious  instruction.  Leisure  hour 
or  hobby  work,  has  so  far  as  1  know,  been  carried  further  by 
Friends  than  by  others  and  may  be  called  a  distinctive  province 
of  their  schools.  The  day  is  so  arranged  that  usually  there  is 
an  hour  of  the  evening,  say  eight  to  nine  o'clock,  when  a  boy 
can  devote  himself  to  some  form  of  voluntary  work  which 
he  has  chosen.  The  wood-working  and  metal  working  rooms 
are  open  at  such  times  and  any  other  facilities  schools  may  have 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  boys  at  this  time.  At  Bootham  and 
Leighton  Park  this  work  is  carried  on  more  systematically 
than  elsewhere  and  shows  better  results,  consequently  1  will 
refer  to  them  in  connection  with  this  topic. 

For  success  hobby  work  must  be  a  tradition  of  the  school, 
the  staff,  the  old  students'  association,  and  the  boys  them- 
selves must  be  interested,  and  the  interest  of  the  teachers  and 
alumni  must  be  indirect  so  that  the  boys  appear  to  be  supply- 
ing for  themselves  both  the  incentive  and  the  materials  for 
their  work.  The  old  scholars  are  able  through  recent  graduates 
or  "leavers"  to  pass  on  the  torch  of  enthusiasm,  and  they  also 
arrange  for  an  exhibition  of  the  best  work  done  in  different 
fields  at  the  close  of  the  long  (Summer)  vacation,  and  offer 
prizes  for  which  there  is  spirited  competition. 

Then  near  the  opening  of  the  school  year  in  the  Autumn 
there  is  an  "exaltation"  evening,  when  spokesmen  for  different 
"hobbies"  tell  of  the  interests  and  claims  of  their  chosen  field 
of  activity  and  strive  to  win  recruits  from  among  the  new 
boys.  In  some  well-recognized  groups  a  new  boy  is  taken  in 
merely  on  probation  for  a  reasonable  time,  and  may  be  dropped 
if  he  does  not  make  good  and  show  real  earnestness  and 
persistence. 

Every  boy  must  keep  a  diary  or  written  record  of  his  work, 
which  must  be  fortified  by  an  actual  record  of  performance 
and  not  by  dubbing  about  and  good  intentions.  In  hand  work, 
the  actual  results  speak  for  themselves. 

From  Charles  Evans,  Headmaster  of  Leighton  Park,  1  took 
the  following  list  of  hobbies: — pets  or  domestic  animals  (these 
appeal  to  the  younger  boys  and  the  farm  gives  opportunity 
along  this  line),  including  rabbits,  chickens,  kittens  (said  to 
be  a  plague),  ducks,  guinea  pigs,  mice,  dogs,  goats,  birds. 
The  diary  about  rabbits,  for  instance,  might  include  best 
methods  of  making  hutches,  breeding,  feeding,  growth, 
varieties,  etc.  To  continue  the  hobby  list— photography, 
essay  writing,  reading,  metal  and  wood  work,  music  (band  and 


choir),  flint  implements,  fossils,  bird  study,  plants  and  plant 
life,  butterflies  and  moths.  To  this  list  I  added  at  Bootham, 
arch£eology,  which  develops  naturally  in  connection  with  the 
ancient  buildings  of  York,  astronomy,  debating,  conchology, 
entomology  and  microscopy. 

So  that  these  interests  may  function  naturally  there  are 
school  societies  that  meet  periodically,  usually  once  a  month. 
At  Leighton  Park  the  first  week  come  literary,  historical  and 
archsological  reports;  second.  Junior  and  Senior  essays;  third, 
natural  history;  fourth,  debates,  and  when  there  is  a  fifth 
regular  day  in  the  month,  the  musical  clubs. 

At  Bootham,  as  an  experiment  in  constructive  self-govern- 
ment last  year,  a  council  of  older  boys  was  appointed  to  give 
grades  for  hobby  work,  and  to  approve  or  censure,  with  the 
emphasis  placed  on  encouraging  good  work.  Some  of  the 
recorded  results  are  interesting.  A  boy  who  had  devoted  all 
his  time  to  first  eleven  cricket  with  only  moderate  success 
was  judged  to  be  spending  his  time  unwisely;  "another  boy 
had  used  a  camera  at  every  available  opportunity  but  he  could 
show  only  general  views  of  York:  he  had  been  on  no  excur- 
sions and  the  council  held  that  he  had  made  poor  use  of  his 
opportunities."  "One  boy  had  been  on  sixteen  excursions, 
used  a  camera  both  for  general  and  archaeological  purposes, 
brought  his  diary  up-to-date,  kept  a  garden,  practiced  and 
entered  for  the  bronze  medallion,  and  read  six  library  books." 
The  bronze  medallion  refers,  1  think,  to  the  chief  prize  given 
for  the  annual  swimming  contest.  "  It  became  clear  that  the 
council  had  no  use  for  boys  who  begin  a  task  and  fail  to  per- 
severe in  it;  for  those  who  pretend  to  be  naturalists,  but  have 
no  diary  or  notes  or  evidence  of  their  keenness  .'His  diary  is 
up-to-date  because  he  has  done  nothing  to  record,'  was  the 
laconic  comment  given  upon  one  dubious  case  under  discus- 
sion. There  was  ruthless  criticism  of  those  who  dabble  in 
things  and  do  nothing."  These  quotations  are  an  indication 
of  the  proper  working  of  the  system  of  hobby  work. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Natural  History,  Library  and 
Polytechnic  Society  of  Bootham  School,  York,  is  a  most 
creditable  permanent  record  of  leisure  hour  work  done  by 
the  boys  of  the  School,  well  printed  and  often  well  illustrated. 

Teachers  agree  that  a  right  attitude  and  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  the  boys  are  essential  for  success,  as  well  as  real 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  who  must  say  the  right 
word  to  the  right  boy  at  the  right  time,  and,  in  an  unobtrusive 
way,  give  a  push  here  and  a  pull  there.  There  is  also  a  growing 
feeling  that  hobby  work  becomes  more  difficult  for  older  boys 
in  the  last  two  years  of  preparation  for  the  university,  par- 
ticularly as  the  school  work  becomes  standardized  more  and 
more  for  such  candidates  as  it  has  been  for  many  years  for 
us  in  the  United  States. 

Boys  from  twelve  or  thirteen  to-fifteen  or  sixteen  are  prob- 
ably those  most  developed  and  helped  by  this  sort  of  work, 
and  the  experiments  and  successes  of  English  Friends  in  it 
give  much  food  for  thought  to  teachers  both  in  our  day  and 
boarding  schools. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


What  principle  carries  friends  of  yours  to  Tokio,  Constan- 
tinople, Calcutta,  that  should  not  be  operative  in  your  own 
life?  Give  heed  that  you  also  fulfil  your  ministry.  We  are 
long  past  the  day  when  certain  localities,  certain  hours  of  the 
week,  alone  are  sacred.  God  needs  men  in  every  hour,  every 
place,  every  vocation  to  carry  forward  His  message. — Charles 
S.  Mills. 

A  NOTABLE  feature  of  the  year  1920  is  the  completion  of 
the  great  Mandarin  Version  of  the  Chinese  Bible,  which  hais 
cost  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  took  twenty-five 
years  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  translators.  This  version 
makes  the  Bible  accessible  to  over  four  hundred  million  people, 
or  one-fourth  the  population  of  the  world,  more  people  than 
were  ever  reached  by  one  translation  in  history. 
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CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


DiMiTRO. — He  lives  at  a  place  with  an  unpronounceable 
name.  He  is  twelve  years  old,  but  looks  only  five  and  poor 
at  that;  three  feet  eight  inches  in  height.  We  saw  him  wander- 
ing weakly  about,  his  chin  in  the  air,  head  on  one  side,  mouth 
open,  eyes  nearly  shut,  not  seeming  to  look  at  anything.  One 
of  the  English  ladies  gave  him  some  food,  and  a  shirt  to  wear, 
but  twice  the  new  one  was  taken  away  at  home,  and  the  old 
rag  came  back  again:  it  dropped  to  the  ground,  and  he  kept 
trying  to  twitch  it  up  to  cover  his  little  thin  arms.  His  home 
is  a  very  sad  one:  we  must  draw  the  veil  over  that. 

The  English  lady  was  not  well,  and  lying  on  the  grass  all 
day.  Little  Dimitro  came  and  crouched  by  her  side, — that 
is  what  they  do,  they  crouch,  partly  from  weakness,  and  more 
from  fear, — and  wanted  to  stay  there.  Well,  he  was  very 
dirty,  and  so  was  his  shirt,  and  we  are  out  to  exterminate  in- 
fecting insects,  so  there  were  drawbacks.  But  she  washed 
him  in  the  river,  which  goes  murmuring  by  all  the  time,  and 
put  on  him  a  clean  shirt,  and  took  him  into  her  tent  to  live 
for  a  few  days.  A  bag  of  straw  was  found  for  a  mattress,  and 
he  was  rolled  up  in  a  blanket,  and  soundly  he  sleeps  in  what 
he  calls  his  "home." 

Little  Dimitro  mutters  a  good  deal,  plaintively;  mostly  for 
"  bread,  bread,  bread."  He  never  wants  to  stop  eating,  so 
when  he  has  had  enough,  he  has  to  be  taken  away  and  occupied 
with  something  else.  Also  he  eats  much  too  fast,  so  you  have 
to  feed  him  like  a  baby.  He  found  a  few  coppers  in  the  work- 
box,  and  took  them,  saying,  "  1  will  buy  bread.  Away  in  the 
town  they  will  sell  bread,  and  beans,  and  peas.  I  will  buy 
three  sacks."  He  cried  the  first  night  when  his  things  were 
taken  off:  he  thought  they  were  being  stolen.  Again,  he  said, 
"  the  man  will  take  away  my  new  shirt  and  1  shall  be  naked 
again:"  or,  sadder  still,  "mother  takes  my  bread  and  eats  it: 
let  her  eat  the  earth!" 

He  looked  as  if  he  could  never  smile,  but  the  English  lady 
screwed  up  some  paper,  and  sewed  a  bit  of  stuff  round  it,  and 
began  to  play  ball  with  him.  He  laughed  outright,  and  tried 
to  catch  it.  Going  to  bed  by  himself  he  does  not  like,  and  he 
wanders  out,  and  a  little  figure  in  pink  flannelette  appears 
at  the  supper  table,  putting  out  a  thin  arm,  — "  bread,  bread." 
He  has  the  regular  beggar  manner.  And  having  been  the  butt 
of  rough  usage  and  neglect,  he  is  suspicious,  and  the  defensive 
attitude  has  developed  into  ill-nature.  When  another  child 
comes  near,  he  says  unkind  things,  and  even  hits  out  and  bites. 

But  little  Dimitro  is  learning.  When  he  met  a  boy  munch- 
ing a  big  piece  of  bread,  he  said  to  him,  "You  mustn't  eat 
bread  that  way, — you  must  eat  little  pieces  at  a  time,  and 
slowly."  We  cannot  understand  much  of  his  talk,  but  there 
is  one  language  known  to  all  of  us.  The  English  lady  came  in 
once  silently,  and  he  did  not  see  her:  presently  she  spoke,  and 
he  turned  round  and  put  his  arms  round  her  neck  and  kisse4 
her.  Alas,  no  kisses  in  his  own  home.  Think  of  it,  you  who 
live  in  lovely  homes  in  England. — F.,  in  The  Friend  (London). 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


"The  Friends'  Ambulance  Unit."* 
Among  the  books  that  chronicle  the  service  of  Friends  in 
the  late  war,  a  prominent  place  must  be  accorded  "The 
Friends'  Ambulance  Unit,"  recently  from  the  press.  It  is  a 
volume  of  260  pages,  generously  illustrated  and  furnished  with 
several  maps. 

The  book  is  a  "record"  of  the  "Unit"  from  its  inception 
in  191 4  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

To  one  who  has  followed  the  story  of  the  "Unit"  as  it  has 
been  told  in  The  Friend  (London)  week  by  week  for  five  years, 
this  will  be  a  welcome  review;  to  those  of  us  who  have  not 

*"The  Friends'  Ambulance  Unit,"  1914-1919.  By  M.  Latham  &  J.  E. 
Miles.  The  Swarthmore  Press.  To  be  had  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  302 
Arch  Street. 


done  so,  the  book  should  be  equally  welcome,  giving  a  bit  of 
history  that  is  intensely  interesting  and  certainly  unique. 

The  story  in  brief  is  this.  The  year  1914  found  many  young 
Friends  in  England  confronted  by  a  situation  that  never 
quite  reached  us  here.  There  was  a  call  to  service  which  they 
could  not  render;  at  the  same  time,  another  call  more  insistent 
and  imperative  demanded  of  them  another  kind  of  service. 
This  was  not  long  in  shaping  itself  into  the  "  Friends'  Ambu- 
lance Unit." 

It  was  established  in  the  early  Autumn  of  1914  and  in  five 
weeks  the  43  men  who  constituted  the  original  corps  were 
crossing  into  Belgium.  It  began  with  this  nucleus  and  ended 
with  an  enrollment  of  600  in  France  and  Flanders  alone.  The 
original  donation  to  the  work  was  less  than  $500.  In  voluntary 
gifts  it  received  in  all  more  than  half  a  million  dollars. 

George  Newman  in  a  brief  introduction  says: — "When  we 
look  back  over  the  record  of  the  war,  we  see — amid  much  that 
is  terrible,  loathsome  and  soul-destroying — many  bright  and 
immortal  pages  of  worth,  of  daring,  of  endurance,  of  sacrifice, 
inestimable  and  immeasurable."  These  pages  tell  us  what  our 
English  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  same  household  of  faith 
were  doing  during  those  early  years  of  the  war,  when  we  felt 
so  secure  in  our  distant  homes;  we  will  do  well  to  read  them. 
As  the  work  of  the  "Unit"  becomes  more  systematized  and 
more  extended  our  interest  will  not  lessen,  and  we  shall  parallel 
it  with  the  like  story  of  the  labors  of  our  own  young  men  as 
given  in  Rufus  Jones's  book  "A  Labor  of  Love  in  War  Time,"  • 
recently  reviewed  in  The  Friend. 

D.  H.  F. 

A  LETTER  FROM  TOKI  I.  TOMIYAMA. 

[Some  of  our  readers  were  schoolmates  of  the  writer  of  this 
letter;  all  will  be  interested  to  hear  in  this  informal  way  from 
the  Friends'  school  in  Japan. — Eds.) 

Thank  thee  very  much  for  thy  nice  letter.  1  am  sorry  I 
have  not  been  so  faithful  in  letter-writing  as  1  want  to  be. 

Although  1  have  not  shown  my  feelings  towards  thee  in 
black  and  white,  thee  has  been  in  my  mind,  and  we  talk  about 
thee  very  often,  wishing  thee  were  here  with  us.     .     .     . 

1  could  not  finish  my  letter  the  other  day.  My  time  is  so 
cut  up  sometimes,  and  each  day  flies  away  quicker  than  I 
can  imagine.  I  am  appreciating  my  Summer  vacation  at 
home  now,  though  busy  with  dozens  of  things  1  cannot  do 
while  school  is  open. 

Baby  is  getting  bigger  every  day.  She  smiles  and  talks 
some — in  her  baby  language  which  none  of  us  understands. 
She  is  quite  a  fat,  healthy  baby  now  and  will  cut  her  first 
tooth  before  long.  Her  name  is  Kazuko  which  means  "  peace" 
— because  she  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  world  peace:  and 
her  papa  is  a  peace-man.  She  is  certainly  a  peaceful,  lovable 
baby,  and  is  a  joy  to  us.  Her  papa  is  just  devoted  to  her. 
He  is  a  perfect  papa,  1  can  assure  thee. 

I  am  "acting  principal"  now  and  have  learned  much  how 
to  sermonize. 

1  must  be  kind  and  wise  in  dealing  with  students  and  teach- 
ers. Housekeeping  is  a  new  work  to  me,  and  raising  a  baby  is 
another,  and  acting  at  the  head  of  a  school  is  still  another. 
So  thee  sees  1  am  kept  busy  always.  1  am  grateful,  however, 
that  1  am  given  health  for  all  these.  God  provides  a  way  for 
any  hardship  or  any  seemingly  hard  calling,  and  1  thank  God 
who  knows  best  and  leads  us  in  His  own  way. 

Our  Friends'  School  is  doing  very  well  and  it  has  to  have 
larger  buildings  to  meet  some  of  the  demands.     .     .     . 

How  glad  1  should  be  if  I  could  see  thee  again,  and  pretty 

Germantown!       We  often  talk  about  our  wish  of  going  to 

America  again.       It  may  be  realized  some  time  if  He  wills. 

May  He  keep  thee  well  and  happy  always  in  His  loving  grace. 

Thine  very  sincerely, 

TOKI    1.    TOMIYAMA. 

813  Kami  Osaki,  Tokio,  Fuka,  Japan,  Eighth  Month,  1920. 
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MAIN  FACTORS  FOR  EFFECTIVE  LIVING. 

Charles  Reynolds  Brown  to  ,  University  Students  in 

New  York  City. 

"God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear;  but  of  power, 
and  of  love,  and  of  a  strong  mind. 

"In  our  text,  Jesus'  leading  apostle  indicates  the  moods 
that  make  for  effective  living.  God  has  not  given  us  a  spirit 
of  fear,  he  tells  us,  but  of  energy,  character  and  intelligence; 
or '  power,  love  and  a  sound  mind.'    Let  us  think  of  these  three. 

"  Energy  is  what  every  healthy  man  craves  and  every  healthy 
woman  admires.  Energy  is  not  altogether  physical.  You 
cannot  weigh  it. 

"A  man  of  power  usually  forms  early  in  life  the  habit  of 
concentration,  learns  to  focus  his  efforts.  Wherever  he  is,  he 
is  all  there.  If  his  finger  is  on  a  certain  spot,  his  brain  is  there 
also.  Walking  down  town,  from  his  hat  to  the  sidewalk  he  is 
alert.  Reading  a  book,  rich  or  meagre,  he'll  have  it  all.  Mo- 
tionless in  a  church  service,  with  mind  and  heart  fully  engaged, 
he  is  asking  minister,  choir  and  the  One  to  whom  the  service 
is  offered  to  yield  up  all  they  have  for  Him. 

"There  was  never  a  weak  life  that  couldn't  be  strengthened 
by  focusing.  He  who  can  say,  'One  thing  1  know;'  'One  thing 
1  do;'  'One  thing  have  1  desired,  that  will  I  seek  after,'  speaks 
not  as  the  scribes,  meaningless.  Scattering  may  make  us 
as  thin  as  we  are  broad.  Focusing  adds  day  by  day  to  power 
and  casts  out  fear. 

"Now  as  to, character.  The  spirit  of  good-will,  manward, 
Godward,  selfward,  is  the  essence  of  right  character.  No  one 
achieves  character  by  a  sudden  spurt  of  resolution.  It  must 
grow;  the  blade,  the  ear,  in  time  the  full  corn,  as  we  keep  in 
the  presence  of  spiritual  verities  and  have  the  dew  of  God's 
grace,  the  sunshine  of  His  favor.  God  gives  spiritual  bread  as 
He  gives  bread  for  the  body.  We  pray  for  bread:  then,  if  we 
have  sense,  we  go  out  and  plough,  sow,  reap,  grind,  and  bake. 
He  gives  it  as  we  meet  conditions. 

"  So  of  the  bread  from  above.  We  must  co-operate  with  the 
energies  resident  in  the  whole  moral  order.  It  is  as  certain 
as  the  laboratory.  'Whatsoever  things  are  just,  true,  clean, 
honorable,'  think  on  these,  pasture  your  heart  on  them  as  you 
pasture  cows  in  clover.  Little  cells  of  moral  life  will  form  in 
your  soul;  these  cells  will  be  used  to  build  moral  tissue;  this 
will  be  organized  into  energy;  and  you  will  be  strong  to  do 
God's  will. 

"Paul  speaks  last  of  the  'sound  mind,'  the  mind  ringing 
true,  not  cracked,  not  tipped  over  by  conceit  or  prejudice, 
like  the  compass  never  deflected  from  the  north.  The  apostle 
called  this  the  gift  of  God  and  urged  Timothy  to  cultivate  it. 
Intelligence  grows  like  any  live  thing  in  the  right  condition. 
Form  the  habit  of  seeing  things  straight,  not  wobbly,  of  re- 
porting accurately,  not  loosely,  of  drawing  sound,  reasonable 
conclusions.  Do  it  as  regularly  as  you  go  to  bed  or  get  up. 
You'll  increase  in  soundness  of  mind.  There  will  come  to  be  a 
close  hit  between  your  statements  and  the  truth.  Rejoice  in 
intellectual  fellowship  with  him  who  said,  '  Ye  shall  know  the 
truth.'  '  1  am  the  truth.'  We  have  to  live  by  reality,  and  it 
is  ours  to  form  the  habit  of  cherishing  the  sound  mind. 

"Energy,  character,  intelligence — these  main  factors  of 
effective  living  you  need  in  all  your  experiences.  They  belong 
together.  Energy  not  directed  by  intelligence  and  consecra- 
tion becomes  brutal.  Love  not  informed  and  ennobled  be- 
comes sickly  and  sentimental.  1  ntelligence  alone  becomes  cold 
and  remote.  Harness  the  three  together.  Drive  them  tandem 
or  abreast,  but  see  that  they  do  team  work.  As  years  come 
and  go  your  life  will  increase  in  effectiveness." — From  Church- 
man Afield. 

■  I  ■ 

The  future  lies  with  the  young,  most  often  those  who  are 
young  in  years,  but  always  those  who  are  young  in  vision  and 
in  the  freshness  of  their  souls.  Their  ardor  and  devotion  will 
take  them  into  untried  fields.  They  will  break  new  paths  and 
speak  new  phrases.  They  will  be  warned  of  much  by  the 
failures  of  the  past,  but  will  make  many  failures  of  their  own. 
— Wm.  C.  Braithwaite. 


WILLIAM  B.  HARVEY 


BERNARD  WALTON 
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Associate  SeaeiaTtes. 

walter  c.  woodward 
Feeding  the  Children. 

We  had  heard  of  it  often  enough.  It  was  in  Leipzig,  and 
it  was  in  Erfurt,  and  they  said  that  there  were  wonderful 
things;  rice  pudding,  chocolate  pudding,  big  white  rolls,  just 
as  they  are  in  fairy  land. 

And  then  we  were  to  have  it  in  Eisenach.  The  eyes  of  the 
school  children  grew  round  and  big  at  the  thought. 

"Who  are  the  Quakers?"  they  asked,  and  we  told  them  of 
their  kindness  and  that  they  wanted  to  help. 

"That's  pretty  nice,"  said  the  children  thoughtfully. 

But  then  the  little  girls  began  to  think  about  the  matter 
in  a  housewifely  way. 

"  Hm,  where  will  they  have  enough  food  cooked  for  all  the 
children  and  mothers? — and  where  shall  we  eat,  and  out  of 
what? — and  how  can  we  sit  at  table? — and  wont  the  food 
be  too  cold  before  we  get  it?"  If  children  once  begin  to  ask 
questions! 

"Just  you  wait,"  we  said.  "  It  will  all  be  done  in  the  best 
way!"  And  sure  enough,  so  it  was.  Nobody  would  have 
suspected  all  the  trouble  that  people  were  taking,  for  it  went 
beautifully  from  the  first  day.  Probably  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  made  all  the  plans  knew  more  about  that  than  we. 
How  could  they  have  thought  of  everything!  Of  course,  one 
can  never  satisfy  everybody,  but  anyone  must  be  ashamed 
to  hear  complaints  of  a  thing  that  was  so  well  done,  and  meant 
so  much  hard  work  and  good-will,  and  we  were  all  very  glad 
that  all  the  children  appreciated  everything  that  had  been 
done. 

From  the  great  kitchen  of  the  wagon-factory  which  Kind- 
ness, Carefulness  and  Co.  have  taken  over,  the  delicious  food 
is  carried  out  in  double  kettles  to  the  feeding  centres.  It 
gets  there  quite  hot;  the  fear  of  the  little  housewives  was  quite 
ungrounded.  And  such  a  meal  as  we  have  there.  Anybody 
who  has  seen  it  will  never  forget  the  sight.  Of  course,  on 
the  first  day  a  few  children  cried,  they  could  not  eat  it  all  up. 
The  rice-pudding  was  too  thick  and  the  milk  too  rich.  The 
stomachs  of  these  little  war-children  were  not  accustomed  to 
so  big  a  meal,  but  they  soon  learned,  and  to  our  great  joy,  the 
.  little  faces  are  already  beginning  to  be  a  bit  rounder. 

Other  things  are  being  learned  too,  for  instance:  Thankful- 
ness. Many  a  one  who  came  in  at  first  and  sat  down  to  his 
food  without  remark,  now  gives  his  hand  to  the  lady  in  charge 
when  he  leaves  and  says  his  hearty  "thank  you"  and  means 
it,  too.  Of  course,  some  children  have  the  feeling  of  thankful- 
ness from  the  beginning. 

A  lovely  thing  happened  on  the  first  day.  It  was  the  only 
time  we  had  to  wait  for  the  food,  and  so  we  had  a  real  overture 
by  an  orchestra.  The  little  musicians  sat  around  the  wall; 
plates  and  spoons  were  the  instruments.  As  the  timid  piano 
struck  in  with  fortissimo,  one  of  the  teachers  started  a  song 
and  then  the  orchestra  stopped  and  everybody  joined  in.  It 
was  a  simple  childish  song  that  they  sang.  When  it  was 
finished,  one  child  said:  "Now  let  us  sing — Praise  the  Lord," 
and  so  we  sang  it;  three  verses.  Then  came  the  delicious  food. 
The  song  had  been  like  a  grace  before  meat,  and  was  also,  I 
think,  a  thanksgiving  sent  across  the  sea  to  all  the  good  people 
to  whom  love  means  more  than  hatred. 

Since  then  every  day  we  parents  and  teachers  and  helpers 
in  this  work  send  our  thoughts  too  across  the  sea.  They  too 
come  with  the  most  sincere  thanks. 

A  Teacher. 
{In  Eisenacher  Volksieitung,  Eighth  Month  i6,  /920.) 


Chalons  Hospital. 
If  we  have  a  living  faith  in  the  potential  strength  of  our  be- 
lief in  the  power  of  international  good-will  the  Chalons  Mater- 
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nity  Hospital  is  going  to  give  us  an  opportunity  for  a  practical 
experiment  in  a  way  small  but  vital. 

The  appropriation  of  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  francs  by  the  French  Field  Committee,  and  one 
hundred  thousand  francs  by  the  French  government  makes  the 
completion  of  that  hospital  a  certainty.  But  its  equipment  is 
not  yet  provided  for.  The  General  Committee  appropriated 
seventy-five  thousand  francs  for  equipment.  About  |5,ooo 
more  will  be  needed.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  funds  al- 
located for  the  equipment  of  the  hospital. 

When  the  French  Field  Committee  made  its  appropriation 
for  the  Chalons  Maternity  Hospital  it  was  done  with  the  feel- 
ing that  we  had  a  particular  message  to  give, — a  message  which 
could  only  be  given  by  small  personal  contacts  with  French 
people.  It  was  therefore  provided  that  two  English  nurses' 
aides  and  two  American  nurses'  aides  should  be  associated  with 
the  regular  French  nurses  in  the  hospital.  The  American, 
English  and  French  nurses  were  to  live  together  as  one  family. 
The  English  and  American  representatives  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  learning  French,  of  coming  closer  to  the  French 
people,  and  of  gaining  from  them  a  deeper  realization  of  the 
spirit  which  makes  the  French  a  distinct  racial  unit.  The 
French  workers  in  turn  would  have  an  opportunity  for  a 
closer  understanding  of  those  ideals  which  we  regard  as  of 
particular  importance  and  thus  each  group  will  come  into  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  other. 

The  experiment,  it  is  true,  is  a  small  one,  but  great  things 
spring  ofttimes  from  small  beginnings.  If  there  is  in  our 
message  a  tithe  of  the  strength  and  vitality  which  we  ascribe 
to  it,  this  opportunity  is  not  one  to  be  lightly  regarded. 


Clothing  NTeeds  in  Germany. 

A  little  boy  was  walking  down  one  of  the  streets  in  Berlin 
the  other  day.  The  boy  wore  trousers  of  old  tent  material 
pieced  out  with  an  old  army  uniform.  His  sister  wore  a  petti- 
coat obviously  made  out  of  a  blanket,  or  rather  blankets,  for 
there  are  seventeen  different  pieces  in  it.  These  children  were 
not  unusual,  they  attracted  no  marked  attention,  for  their 
little  neighbors  wore  jackets  made  out  of  red  and  white  table 
cloths,  curtains  or  any  other  material.  Indeed,  curtain  poles 
and  tables  seemed  to  have  been  stripped  to  make  necessary 
clothing  for  the  family.  All  available  materials  are  now  used 
up  and  there  is  no  reserve  left  for  this  Winter.  Therefore,  if 
people  in  other  countries  and  particularly  in  America  do  not 
send  over  warm  woolen  stockings,  sweaters  and  underclothing, 
these  children  will  suffer  more  seriously  during  the  coming 
Winter  than  they  have  heretofore. 

The  German  Unit  is  sending  patterns  for  clothing  for  babies, 
and  little  girls  and  boys  in  order  that  what  we  send  may  be 
best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  German  children.  If  anyone 
will  make  gifts  of  flannelette  or  similar  materials  in  bulk  we 
will  be  able  to  have  the  cloth  made  up  into  garments  of  a 
maximum  value  to  the  children.  It  is  sometimes  possible  that 
local  merchants  will  give  odds  and  ends  of  flannelette  and 
woolen  cloth  for  relief  work  of  this  sort  without  charge  or  at 
a  very  low  figure.  Cloth  in  bulk  is  best  suited  to  our  needs, 
because  it  is  more  easily  shipped  to  Germany.  When  it  reaches 
there  it  gives  German  women  employment  in  making  gar- 
ments, and  the  garments  themselves  are  better  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  children.  Best  of  all,  however,  are  contributions 
of  money  for  this  special  purpose.  It  is  possible  then  for  us  to 
put  the  contributions  of  many  into  one  fund  and  buy  to 
better  advantage. 

Wanted — Workers  in  a  reformatory.  There  are  several 
openings  for  teachers  in  a  reform  school  for  girls  which  is 
situated  on  the  Hudson  River.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  a  young  college  woman  to  get  in  touch  with  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  that  confronts  us  to-day.  If  you  are 
interested,  write  immediately  to  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Personnel. 

Returned. — William  Webb,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  after  a  period 
of  service  with  the  Friends'  Relief  Mission  in  Germany. 

Returned. — Marion  S.  Norton,  Phillips,  Me.,  from  Germany. 

Returned. — James  Norton,  Phillips,  Me.,  secretary  of  the 
European  Commissioners  of  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee  who  will  act  as  assistant  secretary  for  Wilbur  K. 
Thomas. 


Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Tenth  Month  2, 
1920 — twenty-two  boxes,  containing  1548  articles  of  clothing 
and  shoes,  one  of  these  boxes  received  from  Mennonites. 

The  contributions  in  cash  for  the  week  amounted  to  I2730.99. 


FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 


The  First-day  evening  meetings  in  the  Twelfth  Street  House  were 
resumed  on  the  3rd  inst.,  after  the  Summer  recess.  Although  a  rather 
wide  appeal  for  the  support  of  these  meetings  had  been  made  in  the  two 
city  Monthly  Meetings  and  in  the  Quarterly  Meeting  only  about  thirty 
persons  came  together.  In  hne  with  the  representation  that  these  meet- 
ings have  something  of  the  character  of  outposts,  where  seekers  come  to 
learn  about  Quakerism  there  was  an  interesting  instance  that  evening. 
A  yoimg  man,  a  native  Germap,  possibly  in  the  early  twenties,  had 
sought  out  the  meeting  with  a  desire  to  learn  at  first  hand  about  Friends. 
He  spoke  English  quite  imperfectly,  but  hoped  he  might  meet  some  one 
who  knew  German.  As  he  was  making  this  wish  known  (in  advance  of 
the  meeting)  a  Friend  whose  native  language  is  German  came  into  the 
house.  An  appointment  for  a  conference  on  the  ensuing  Third-day  was 
arranged  at  once.  It  is  understood' since  that  he  proved  to  be  a  real 
seeker,  and  has  now  the  hope  that  Quakerism  wUl  satisfy  his  xmrest.  It 
may  be  more  thrilling  to  meet  such  cases  in  their  native  environment, 
but  the  need  is  often  greater  when  the  subjects  are  out  of  it. 

It  is  understood  that  Wm.  C.  and  Elizabeth  B.  AUen  will  reach  Phila- 
delphia about  the  18th.  Our  friend  Wm.  C.  Allen  has  recently  had  a 
painful  attack  of  illness,  but  has  been  favored  to  cover  very  nearly  all 
the  territory  he  had  in  prospect  when  released  for  service. 

Or  the  368  meetings  in  Great  Britain,  103  are  in  the  heart  of  industrial 
areas,  117  in  rural  districts,  and  148  in  health  resorts  and  residential 
suburbs.  Forty  meetings  have  a  membership  of  more  than  100,  while  132 
— rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  total — have  less  than  20;  and,  of 
this  132,  42  have  under  10  members  and  20  have  fewer  than  5. — Report. 

The  John  Woolman  Bi-centenary  wDl  be  observed  in  Mount  Holly, 
N.  J.,  Seventh-day,  the  16th.  At  2  p.  m.  in  the  Friends'  Meeting-house 
(the  larger  house),  Elbert  Russell  will  speak  on  John  Woolman's  Life  and 
its  significance.  Tea  will  be  served  at  the  John  Woolman  Memorial  at 
four  o'clock.  Trains  leave  Camden  for  Mt.  Holly  at  12.32,  1.20  and  1.28. 
TroUey  leaves  at  12.37.  The  invitation  is  extended  by  the  John  Woolman 
Memorial  Association,  The  Friends'  Historical  Society  and  The  Women's 
BurUngton  County  Historical  Society. 

The  International  Federation  of  University  Women  organized  by  the 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  has  resolved  that  in  making  motions 
from  the  floor  the  form,  "it  is  the  sense  of  the  meeting"  shall  be  followed, 
instead  of  "the  Council  approves  or  disapproves."  Is  this  a  reflection  of 
Quaker  practice? 

The  Ledger  prints  a  half  column  report  of  a  special  cable  despatch  from 
London  in  regard  to  Friends'  investigation  of  Reprisals  in  Ireland.  This 
sentence  is  quoted:  "The  British  Government  has  ceased  to  function  in 
eighty  per  cent,  of  Ireland,  and  safety  is  found  to-day  only  in  those  dis- 
tricts from  which  the  EngUsh  military  police  have  been  withdrawn." 

The  members  were: — Chairman,  John  Henry  Barlow,  former  clerk  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain  and  clerk  of  the  recent  all-world 
conference;  Roger  Clark,  present  clerk  and  grandson  of  John  Bright,  and 
Edith  M.  Ellis,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Edward  Ellis,  deputy  chairman 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  under  secretary  of  the  India  committee. 
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Tenth  Month  14,  1920. 


Recent  advices  from  the  Lebanon  report  a  very  unexpected  disaster 
to  the  Waldemeier  Hospital  in  which  Friends  are  so  much  interested. 
Hardly  had  the  reeoverj'  from  war-time  conditions  been  commenced 
when  a  destructive  tornado  did  serious  damage  to  the  windmill  and  in- 
terrupted the  water  supply.  The  need  for  immediate  assistance  is  urgent. 
We  shall  give  more  details  later,  but  Robert  B.  Haines  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  Friends  at  once. 

Book  Committee. — The  Book  Committee  of  the  Representative  Meet- 
ing held  a  stated  meeting  on  the  8th  inst.,  which  was  well  attended;  a 
special  session  had  been  held  two  weeks  previously  owing  to  increased 
business  needing  attention. 

Numerous  items  on  the  minutes  of  the  last  regular  meeting  called  for 
reports  from  special  sub-committees  in  reference,  among  other  things,  to 
the  distribution  of  hterature  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  world;  there 
were  as  well  a  number  of  fresh  calls  for  Friends'  books  from  people  in 
China,  Jamaica  and  Germany. 

The  field  which  is  opening  in  the  latter  country  is  apparently  almost  if 
not  quite  ripe  imto  the  harvest  for  this  sort  of  Christian  activity,  though 
great  care  is  required  to  keep  our  hterature  and  religious  service  in  its 
proper  place  in  order  that  the  people  of  that  stricken  country  may  not 
receive  the  impression  that  the  great  feeding  work  of  Friends  is  primarily 
for  propaganda  purposes. 

The  output  of  the  Book  Store  for  three  months  ending  Eighth  Month 
31st  last  was  579  volumes  and  595  pamphlets;  naturally,  this  does  not  cover 
a  period  of  greatest  activity  in  book  buying.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  volumes  of  the  above  were  presented  to  young  married  couples. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  bi-centennial  of  the  birth  of  John  Woolman, 
and  the  Mount  Holly  meetings  to  be  held  a  week  hence  on  account  of  it; 
provision  was  made  for  some  display  of  appropriate  hterature,  particularly 
the  Woolman  booklet  lately  issued  by  this  Committee. 

Regret  was  expressed  that  the  "Rancocas"  edition  of  Woolman  by 
AmeUa  Mott  Gummere  will  not  be  ready  for  sale  this  Autumn. 

There  was  an  interesting  discussion  regarding  Conferences  held  recent- 
ly in  London,  which  were  attended  by  members  of  our  Conmiittee;  these 
were  for  the  purpose  of  encouragement  of  the  estabhshment  in  America 
of  a  Literature  Council  which  should  have  regular  correspondence  between 
the  two  coimtries,  and  should  co-operate  in  keeping  each  other  acquainted 
with  developments  in  the  way  of  new  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  and  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  same.  Three  Friends  were  appointed  as  dele- 
gates from  the  Book  Committee  to  attend  a  Conference  of  American 
Friends  which  it  is  expected  will  convene  in  the  near  future  to  further 
this  important  work. 

Alfred  C.  Garrett  spoke  briefly  though  forcefully  regarding  the  op- 
portunity for  spreading  the  Message  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  the  London  , 
Conference,  and  especially  Friends' notable  work  in  feeding  our  "enemies" 
and  other  services  in  war-stricken  countries,  were  given  as  paving  the 
way  for  well-directed  Christian  effort.  It  is  expected  that  this  concern 
wiU  result  in  fruit-bearing  in  the  shape  of  a  fresh  statement  regarding  the 
Principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

A  liberal  grant  was  made  for  printing  5000  copies  of  the  Message  of 
the  London  Conference  to  "All  Friends  and  Fellow  Seekers"  in  Spanish 
for  distribution  in  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

The  subject  of  Quaker  hterature  in  Germany  was  seriously  considered; 
it  was  felt  that  we  should  await  advice  of  Friends  on  the  German  field, 
particularly  those  of  the  Embassy  group  before  deciding  positively  just 
what  further  material  we  shoiild  have  translated  and  printed  for  use  in 
that  coxmtry. 

It  was  decided  that  until  further  notice,  the  meetings  of  the  Commit- 
tee should  be  held  each  month  in  order  promptly  and  perhaps  with  less 
pressure  to  care  for  its  business. 

Wm.  B.  Haevet. 


GENERAL  NEWS  NOTES. 


The  Drexel  Institute  has  put  into  effect  what  is  called  "Management 
Education."  The  plan  is  described  as  follows: — The  Institute  offers  to 
industries  of  Philadelphia  the  opportunity  to  subscribe  to  forty-two 
blocks  on  instruction  in  a  course  of  management  education.  For  each 
block  subscribed  the  industry  is  permitted  to  send  twenty-five  manage- 
ment men  to  the  courses. 


Cornell  has  limited  the  number  of  women  students  to  one  thousand. 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  Census  Bureau  the  inhabitants  within 
the  contmental  hmits  of  the  United  States  in  1920  number  105,683,108. 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  Danish  statistician,  Coring,  the  cost 
of  the  world  war  in  human  hves  is  estimated  at  35,000,000. 

War  tax  receipts  show  that  the  nation's  expenditure  on  amusements 
is  stUl  running  at  about  $400,000,000  a  month. 

Japanese  residents  in  New  York  City  have  given  842,000  to  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  in  Japan  for  the  construction  of  a  model  dormitory  for  employed 
girls  in  Osaka. 

At  the  Brussels  International  Congress,  which  was  called  to  discuss 
financial  and  economic  problems,  fifty  States  were  included,  and  it  is 
said  that  even  Russia  might  have  been  represented  if  it  had  accepted  the 
League's  proposal  for  a  Commission  of  investigation. 

Greater  Berlin,  with  its  latest  addition,  claims  to  be  the  biggest  metrop- 
olis on  earth.  Its  area  is  officially  given  at  337.77  square  miles,  compared 
with  Greater  New  York's  307.8  square  miles,  Paris's  195,  London's  116 
J  and  Vienna's  105  square  mUes. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[The  following  letter  is  put  into  print  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  learn  how  our  httle  paper  was  discovered  in  Paris  from 
California.  That's  one  more  indication  that  our  Service  representatives 
have  let  their  lights  shine.  Second,  we  wish  if  possible  to  comply  with 
this  request  from  Stanford  University.  We  have  no  surplus  numbers 
of  The  Friend  for  the  years  1914  and  1916.  Can  any  of  our  readers 
supply  them?— Eds.] 

Staneord  University,  California,  September  22,  1920. 

In  1915,  Herbert  Hoover,  who  is  a  trustee  of  Stanford  University, 
California,  began  for  that  institution  the  organization  of  a  great  War 
History  collection.  By  purchase  and  by  gift  this  collection  has  come  to 
be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important  in  America.  The  Library  of 
Congress,  for  example,  has  so  far  recognized  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
Hoover  Collection  as  to  arrange  with  it  precedence  over  any  other  Ameri- 
can collection. 

Among  other  materials  collected  have  been  complete  files,  or  sets,  of 
the  pubhcations  for  the  period  of  the  war,  of  the  leading  societies  and 
organizations  of  the  nations.  A  personal  examination  made  by  Professor 
E.  D.  Adams,  executive  head  of  this  collection  in  Paris,  of  such  publica- 
tions received  by  the  great  French  governmental  collection,  the  Musee 
de  Guerre,  shows  that  your  paper,  The  Friend,  is  represented  in  that 
collection,  but  through  some  oversight  a  file  of  your  wartime  publications 
has  not  been  secured  by  us. 

I  am  writing  therefore  requesting  the  courtesy  of  a  gift  to  the  Hoover 
War  History  collection  of  a  file  of  all  pubhcations  issued  by  your  organiza- 
tion during  the  years  1914-1919  inclusive.  In  case  you  can  send  these 
to  us  the  mail  address  is: — 

Ralph  H.  Lutz,  Hoover  War  History  Collection,  The  Library,  Stanford 
University,  California. 

Trusting  that  I  may  hear  from  you  soon,  and  favorably,  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  I  am 

Respectfully, 

Ralph  H.  Ltjtz. 


America  has  at  least  ten  institutions  of  learning  which  i 
enrollment  of  six  thousand  or  more. 


report  an 


NOTICES. 

Chester  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  acting 
in  support  of  a  concern  of  a  minister  belonging  thereto,  has  appointed  a 
meeting  for  Divine  worship  to  be  held  in  the  Court  House,  at  Mount  Hol- 
ly, on  First-day  afternoon,  the  17th  inst.,  at  3.30  o'clock.  Interested 
Friends  and  the  pubUc  generally  are  invited  to  attend. 

DiBD.«^At  her  home  near  What-cheer,  Iowa,  on  First  Month  13,  1920, 
Rachel  Emmons,  wife  of  Albert  Emmons,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of 
her  age;  a  member  and  Elder  of  Coal  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's   Sons,  Prdjtebs, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Tenth  Month  14,  1920. 
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DIGNITY   LIES   IN 

MANNERj^NOT  IN  CLAlMSji 
DIGNITY  IS  A  WAY  OF  BEING  X 

NOT  A  WAY  OF  PHRASING  a. 
DIGNITY  IMPRESSES  THE  IMAG- 
INATION &  THE  PERCEPTION  Si 

NOT  THE  REASON  Si 
THE  LAN.GUACE  OF  DIGNITY 
IS  PAPERGRAPHIC  ADVERTIS- 
ING WHICH  MEANS  THE  COM- 
BINATION OF  TYPE  s.  COLOR  Si 
ILLUSTRATION  Si  AND 
EXPRESSIVE    PAPERS 


Austin  C.  Leeds 

PRINTING 
with 

INNES  &  Sons  "'-"''%''J,".,V'blp^,"^''"'" 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER   AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  mi  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


lEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.     -:-     Phila. 


PAPER  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 


■n  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.        •       PHILADELPHIA 

OtmUmaiw<UinMA.U.       Or  mg  Mm  Urn,  h  *P»*lnbmmil 


F.W.  HOFFMAN  &  COMPANY 


Brushes,  Brooms,  Janitors'  Supplies 

35-37  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET 

WE  SPECIAUZE  TO  INSTITUTIONS.  SCHOOLS.  ETC. 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwait« 
a  N.  Stockton  St., 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 

128th  YEAR 
The  Insurance  Company 

of 

North  America 


The  Friend  have  been  neighbors 
for  94  years. 

They  both  stand  for 
STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  insurance 
with  this  Company? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you 
a  North  America  Policy 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Phlladelpliia.  Pa. 

Provides    comfortable   accommodation*   for 
guesti  by  the  day  or  week.     Meali  at 


AlULU  D.  FKATHBRSTONI,  Ma 


BIRD   box:e:s 

"Put  up  Bird  Bo.xes  in  the  Fall,"  says  an 
authority  on  the  habits  of  birds.  "They  are 
weathered  by  the  Winter,  and  Spring  birds 
build  in  them  more  readily." 

A  number  of  the  Bird  Boxes  made  by  our 
Junior  Reconstruction  Workers  are  still  on  hand, 
and  will  be  closed  out  at  50  cents  each,  for  the 
benefit  of  Friends  Service  Committee  work 
abroad.  Apply  to 

Arthur  J.  Vail,  Secretary. 

304  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 


YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  lupply  aamplet. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

UANVTACTVIIEKS 
1026-28  Rtca  Street,  •         PhfladelphU.  P«. 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1920 


A.aeiS.aUtchwortb 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Esterbrook  Pens  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


DNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  AUmtlon  Gimn  to  FmaaU 

In  mi  Oat  of  the  Cily.    Abo  Chapel 

Aeeonunodatiom  for  Fimerah. 

Bell  'Phone  :  Established  1880 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  SOCIAL  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  good  place  to  prepare  for  *'Home  Service*' 

Fall  Term  begins  Tenth  Month  6th 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


^^m  Let  Me 

Help  You 

W.  J.  MacWacters 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ^  CARPETS 

Domesltc  -:-         -;-  Oriental 

ALL    WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 

"Durable  as  Iron" 

HARDWICK  as  MAGEE  CO. 
1220  Market  Street 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  .of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  £ind  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  Ceuried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  StreeU 
Special  attentioD  given  to  Friendi'  Funerals 


K.  C  Billi>i«         Eroul  R.  Tirndl       Mn  A.  Slr«tt« 

TELEPHONES 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  •■d  BUILDERS 

Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


DUE  TO  HIGH  MONEY  RATES.  THE 
CAREFUL  INVESTOR  CAN  NOW  PUR- 
CHASE HIGH-GRADE,  WELL-SECURED 
BONDS  TO  YIELD  AN  ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME, 

WHY  NOT  KEEP  YOUR  IDLE  FUNDS  SAFELY 
INVESTED? 


WHAT  LIFE    INSURANCE    DOES. 

It  protects  your  family  against  the  stop- 
ping of  your  income  in  case  of  your  death. 
It  helps  you  save  money. 
It   can    give  you    an    income  when   your 
earning  power  declines. 

That'B  our  Endowment  Policy  payable  at  6S. 
It  does  all  these  thinsrs;  and  the  yearly 
amount  you  invest  in  it  is  easily  laid  by. 

Shall   we  tell   you   about  this  personally  ? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

Membmr  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


H.  F.  Bruner 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND   YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TELEPHONES:  fl^-V' 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  AH  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friend* 

Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Harley,  Mmnazar 


WHY  NOT  TAKE  UP  FRENCH  ? 

$S  pays  for  book  needed  and  assistance,  by 
mail,  for  three  months.  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  studying  French  at  home. 

PROF.  H.  T.  FRUEAUFF 

26  South  St.  Cloud  Street,  AUentown,  Pa. 

Reference,  Davis  H.  Forsythe. 


The  Friend 

As  an  advertising  medium  for  "wants", 
for  real  estate,  and  for  the  sale  of  products 
from  producer  to  consumer,  the  pages  of 
"The  Friend"  have  an  established  reputation. 
Even  the  large  "ads"  of  manufacturing  firms 
are  reported  to  us  as  "paying".  The  price 
is  56  cents  an  inch.  Copy  should  be  in  hand 
by  9  A.  M..  Second-day. 

Address  207  Walnut  Place. 
Philadelphia. 


Friends'  Book  Store 

302  Arch  Street     ::      Philadelphia 

A  FEW  OF  MANY  TITLES 
ON  SALE 

Swarthmore  Lectures,  1908-20,  each..  $0.65 

Fellowship  of  Silence 1 .00 

Christian  Ideals — Wilson 1 .65 

Quakers  in  the  American  Colonies — 

Jones  4.00 

Private  in  the  Guards 2.65 

Spiritual  Reformers 2.80 

What  Is  Quakerism? 1.40 

Story  of  Quakerism — Emmotl 1.60 

Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace 

—Keynes..^ 2.50 

The  Children's  Story  Garden 1 .50 

The  Time  of  Her  Life 1.60 

The  Man  Who  Chose  Poverty 90 

Stories  of  Hebrew  Heroes 90 

A  Service  of  Love  in  War  Time— yones  2.0o 

Pennsbury  Series,  5  Vols 7.5o 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechania 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,     Philadelphia 


with   three   small   children,    light   housework  as 
mending.  A.  R.  Evans, 

6012  Chew  Street,  Germantown,  Phila. 
'Phone — 3504  Germantown. 


W^ 


'ANTED — A  stenographer  and  typewriter  who  is  in- 
terested in  work  for  the  Society   of  Friends  and 
Negro.     L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 

20  Nassau  St.,  New  York  Qty,  N.  Y. 


Address,  M.  Tkoth, 


w 


ANTED — A  position  as  companion,  care  of  an  invalid 
housekeeper.     Address  H, 

1325  N.  Frazier  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


■ylSITING   teacher  desires    pupils.     Special 
'      given  to  delicate  children. 

Address  J,  "  The  Fbiend," 

207  Walnut  Place 


Street  near  43rd.  Four 
rooms,  heat,  Ught  and  hot  water  will  be  furnished,  with 
private  bath;  price  $75  per  month.  For  further  informa- 
tion, address  Edward  T.  &  Esther  B.  Binns,  4230  Chest- 
nut Street.    Bell  Phone,  Baring  8403. 
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FOR  THOSE  WHO  STAYED  AT  HOME. 

The  Jordans  Conference  is  over.  Those  of  us  who  stayed 
at  home  will  never  know  in  its  finest  form  the  inspiration 
derived  from  those  hours  of  discussion  and  prayer.  1 1  may  even 
be  difficult  for  us  to  work  up  a  respectable  glow  of  enthusiasm 
for  a  vision  which  comes  to  us  second-hand.  But  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  the  delegates  to  the  Jordans  Conference 
have  come  back  with  a  new  conception  of  Quakerism.  They 
have  seen  it  at  its  best,  and  they  are  eager  to  give  us  a  sense  of 
the  magnitude  of  what  they  have  seen,  that  we,  too,  may  be 
awake  to  our  responsibility  as  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

How  will  we  receive  their  message?  If  we  are  sluggish  and 
indifferent  the  message  will  fail.  But  if  we  are  alert  to  the 
call  and  ready  to  follow  this  fresh  light  which  has  come  to  us 
the  Jordans  Conference  will  not  be  over,  it  will  become  an 
influence  spreading  further  and  further  until  the  extent  of  it 
cannot  be  measured. 

_ Alice  Trimble. 

REACTIONS  FROM  THE  CONFERENCE  TRIP. 

The  trip  to  the  London,  Oxford  and  Jordans  Conferences, 
and  through  the  Reconstruction  area  in  France  has  naturally 
produced  in  my  mind  a  number  of  definite  impressions  regard- 
ing certain  matters  connected  with  the  Society  of  Friends. 
These  impressions  may  briefly  be  summarized  as  follows.  They 
represent  an  individual  opinion  alone. 


I .  There  is  a  growing  unity  among  Friends  of  all  branches, 
whether  known  as  Orthodox,  Hicksite,  Pastoral  or  Conserva- 
tive; whether  American,  English  or  of  other  nationality.  On 
shipboard,  at  the  Conferences,  and  on  the  French  tour — wher- 
ever I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  calmly  with  or  to  learn  the 
views  of  Friends  of  other  branches  than  my  own,  I  became  much 
impressed  with  the  fact  that,  although  there  are  some  dif- 
ferences, we  are  essentially  one  in  spirit,  outlook  and  aim. 
1  came  to  realize  how  many  splendid  Friends  there  are  in  other 
localities  whose  names  and  faces  were  quite  unfamiliar  to  us. 
I  was  forced  to  conclude  that  all  of  us  are  missing  much  be- 
cause we  are  not  thrown  together  to  a  greater  extent.  Each 
branch  of  our  Society  has  a  contribution  of  distinct  value  to 
the  others  which  cannot  be  adequately  given  while  we  are 
separated  as  much  as  at  present. 

2.  High  standards  were  set  for  our  Society  at  the  London 
Conference.  But,  nevertheless,  the  keynote  of  the  Conference 
seemed  to  me  to  be  personal.  After  each  standard  was  estab- 
lished, invariably,  we  were  called  upon  to  live  it  out  in  our 
own  lives— to  be  consistent.  When  Jesus  told  the  story  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  setting  before  His  hearers  a  high  standard 
of  neighborliness  He  did  not  rest  there.  Nor  did  the  London 
Conference.  The  personal  call  was  clear.  In  each  case  the 
culmination  of  the  occasion  was:  "Go  and  do  thou  likewise." 
To  me  this  was  an  impressive  feature  which  helped  to  make 
the  Conference  more  than  merely  a  season  of  deliberation. 

3.  Then  there  was  a  call  for  the  development  of  a  social 
outlook  and  an  enlightened  conscience  in  regard  to  economic 
conditions  around  us.  Too  many  of  us  are  rather  indifferent 
or  confessedly  reactionary  in  this  respect.  While  Friends  are 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  social  or  economic  program,  no 
matter  how  beautiful  in  theory,  cannot  be  successful  without 
the  Love  of  Christ  as  a  basis,  yet  our  Society  has  not  in  the 
past  and  must  not  now  ignore  intolerable  conditions  in  society 
or  industry  which  can  be  ameliorated.  All  through  the  Lon- 
don, Oxford  and  Jordans  Conferences  ran  the  insistent  chal- 
lenge to  us  as  Christians  which  comes  as  a  result  of  our  present 
methods  of  production,  consumption  and  distribution  of 
wealth.  We  from  America  frankly  admired  the  English  for 
their  forward-looking  and  hopeful  attitude  toward  labor  ques- 
tions. England,  while  still  in  the  throes  of  readjustment,  is 
in  true  Anglo-Saxon  manner  attacking  and  gradually  overcom- 
ing the  perplexing  labor  problems  by  measures  which  are 
neither  reactionary  nor  extremely  radical.  The  hostile  elements 
are  thus  being  brought  closer  together  and  the  danger  of  a 
clash  reduced.  We  in  America  can  well  follow  the  English 
lead  in  this  respect. 

4.  At  London  and  Jordans  and  on  the  trip  through  the 
Reconstruction  area  in  France  1  was  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance and  the  far-reaching  efi"ect  of  Friends'  Relief  Work  in 
Europe.  There  were  a  number  of  accounts  from  Germany 
telling  of  the  great  spiritual  hunger  and  aimlessness  there  and 
the  widespread  impression  made  by  the  Friends  who  volun- 
tarily brought  to  them  a  concrete  exemplification  of  love  and 
reconciliation  in  the  feeding  of  their  children.  Although  Friends 
are  doing  this  work  without  ulterior  motives,  it  may  be  that 
a  splendid  field  for  the  spread  of  the  Quaker  message  is  coming 
into  existence  before  our  eyes.  At  any  rate  there  is  every 
reason  to  feel  that  the  Relief  Work  is  also  accomplishing  much 
in  an  intangible  and  spiritual  way  and  should  demand  our 
active  support. 
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5.  The  Friendly  method  of  conducting  business  meetings 
was  amply  justified  at  the  London  Conference.  In  several 
instances,  had  a  vote  been  taken  at  the  obvious  time  from  a 
parliamentary  point  of  view,  there  would  have  been  a  decided 
difference  of  opinion.  The  minority  would  have  felt  dissatisfied 
with  the  decision  and  harmony  lost.  The  difficult  questions, 
however,  were  reconsidered,  sometimes  again  and  again.  The 
Clerk  called  for  a  few  minutes  of  silence  at  some  particularly 
trying  moments.  There  was  the  utmost  desire  on  the  part  of 
all  to  find  the  right  solution.  Finally,  under  the  uplifting  in- 
fluence of  this  desire  and  with  a  sense  that  Divine  guidance 
had  been  given,  the  Conference  found  that  the  differences  had 
been  removed  and  the  decision  reached  in  substantial  unity. 

A  more  beautiful  justification  of  the  Friendly  method  of 
conducting  business  meetings  could  hardly  be  imagined. 

Before  the  London  Conference,  many  of  us  felt  doubt  wheth- 
er the  Conference  would  justify  the  trouble  and  expense  in- 
volved— it  was  a  venture  of  faith  at  best.  But  on  looking 
back  1  am  thankful  that  1  attended.  The  Conference  seemed 
to  me  really  worth  while,  and  if  the  delegates  can  spread  its 
spirit  in  their  communities,  its  value  will  soon  become  evident. 
Edward  W.  Marshall. 


JORDANS— AN  ENGLISH  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

We  came  to  Jordans  hoping  much  yet  not  knowing  quite 
what  we  were  hoping  for.  1  think  we  received  more  than  we 
expected.  The  character  of  the  gathering  was  new.  Never 
before  had  so  many  Young  Friends  gathered  from  so  many 
countries  to  find  their  common  ground  and  to  share  with  one 
another  their  experiences,  aspirations  and  problems.  The 
great  majority  of  the  four  hundred  present  were  fairly  evenly 
proportioned  between  American  and  English,  and  the  smaller 
delegations  brought  our  family  of  nations  up  to  over  a  dozen. 
At  the  session  to  welcome  overseas  Friends  it  was  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  listen  to  our  warden  Shipley  N.  Brayshaw,  greet  our 
visitors  on  England's  behalf  and  to  hear  words  of  friendship 
from  Jamaica,  China,  Japan,  India,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
Ireland,  Canada,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  America,  Norway. 

The  program  was  arranged  so  that  the  mornings  were  de- 
voted to  a  lecture  and  discussion  while  the  evenings  were 
given  to  an  address  of  a  more  devotional-  character,  followed 
by  a  time  of  worship.  No  report  can  convey  the  atmosphere 
of  expectation  in  which  we  gathered,  or  the  real  feeling  of 
community  which  developed  among  us  all. 

As  we  listened  to  the  experiences  and  problems  of  to-day  in 
America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  as  our  thoughts  were  directed  to 
Jesus  our  great  revealer  of  God  or  to  our  spiritual  ancestors 
nearer  in  time,  the  early  Friends,  we  came  to  realize  in  quite 
a  new  way  that — under  some  differences  of  expression — as 
Friends  we  are  united  from  the  Far  East  to  the  Far  West  and 
the  Far  South  by  a  common  belief  in  "that  of  God  in  every 
man,"  and  in  the  possibility  for  all  men  of  a  life  lived  increasing- 
ly in  harmony  with  our  common  Father.  This  faith  de- 
mands that  we  should  strive  to  live  always  so  that  the  Divine 
Spirit  is  freed  in  us  and  in  all  those  whose  lives  we  can  influence. 
The  light  of  this  truth  must  be  allowed  to  transform  and 
beautify  our  dealings  with  our  neighbor,  all  our  business  deal- 
ings from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  our  attitude  to  social  and 
labor  problems  and  schemes,  and  our  contributions  to  the 
relations  of  peoples.  For  our  lives  influence  so  many  that  we 
know  nothing  of,  not  only  those  we  live  near,  but  those  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  who  buy  our  goods  or  whose  work  we  buy, 
and  those  who  read  about  our  home  politics  in  their  home 
papers. 

Our  duty  seemed  clearly  shown  to  make  efforts  in  our  home 
groups  to  understand  the  problems  that  await  solution  in  the 
world  and  in  our  home  countries.  History,  geography,  and 
economics  have  become  very  important  tools  which  we  should 
learn  to  use  well  in  our  work  of  building  the  City  of  God. 

The  general  sense  of  a  few  sentences  from  different  lectures 
have  remained  with  me  as  being  of  value  to  thought  and  action. 

Let  not  the  complexity  of  the  system  obscure  the  simplicity 
of  the  ethical  issues. 


Jesus  taught  that  all  final  solutions  of  human  problems  are 
in  terms  of  personal  relationship  and  mutual  understanding. 

The  love  of  God  can  only  be  shown  to  men  in  terms  of  human 
love  and  life.  The  life  and  soul  of  man  is  the  only  place  where 
God  continually  writes  His  New  Testament. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  no  contribution  as  a  sectarian 
church,  it  must  remain  a  free  spiritual  movement. 

Are  we  merely  to  be  fortunate  descendants  or  are  we  also 
going  to  be  great  ancestors? 

Let  me  ask  anyone  who  wants  to  know  more  of  the  Con- 
ference to  get  and  study  the  report  which  will  contain  good 
accounts  of  the  lectures  and  addresses  given.  It  would  be 
good  to  hear  that  the  demand  was  so  big  a  second  edition  had 
to  be  printed. 

For  all  of  us  Jordans  was  a  milestone.  For  our  movement  it 
lies  within  our  power  to  make  it  far  more,  to  make  it  once 
again  the  birthplace  of  great  things. 

John  L.  Nickalls. 

OxENDON,  Market  Harborough,  England,  Ninth  Month  27, 
1920. 

A  GERMAN'S  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

"Don't  go  to  England,  or  you  will  get  into  trouble,"  we 
were  warned  by  Germans  when  we  heard  of  our  invitation  to 
England.  But  they  were  satisfied  on  hearing  that  we  were 
going  to  attend  a  Conference  of  Friends.  There  are  many 
quarters  to-day  where  the  ideals  of  internationalism  and 
universal  brotherhood  are  regarded  rather  cynically.  But  evert 
here  the  word  "  Quaker"  works  wonders.  Quakerism  is  spoken 
of  as  a  proof  that  pacifism  and  internationalism  are  not  merely 
illusions  but  ideals  which  can  be  fully  realized.  ' 

When  we  crossed  the  border  we  felt  like  birds  getting  out 
of  a  cage.  Moving  freely  again  among  people  of  all  nationali- 
ties on  the  steamer,  we  felt  that  the  war  was  really  over.  Still 
we  felt  a  little  nervous  and  afraid  to  hurt  anyone's  patriotic 
feelings  and  arouse  hate  or  anger  among  our  fellow  passengers. 
But  everyone  throughout  the  journey  was  most  helpful  and 
kind  from  the  official  who  looked  at  the  passports  down  to  the 
railway  porters. 

One  of  the  greatest  impressions  1  take  away  from  the  Con- 
ference is  the  hearty  welcome  all  the  Friends  gave  us  when  we 
gathered  for  the  first  time  in  the  great  old  barn  which  was  to 
be  our  meeting-place.  Our  friends  in  Germany  will  be  quickly 
touched  when  they  hear  of  this  overwhelming  reception,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  it  will  help  to  break  down  the  barriers  of 
hate  and  misunderstanding. 

Coming  from  the  station  towards  the  Old  Jordans  Hostel 
we  felt  very  happy  to  see  the  romantic  lanes,  the  cornfields 
and  woods  and  the  mist-covered  hills,  so  typical  of  the  English 
countryside.  The  old  barn  where  the  Conference  was  held 
was  built  of  timber  probably  from  the  Mayflower  and  must 
have  been  of  great  interest  to  our  American  Friends,  especially 
to  those  whose  ancestors  sailed  across  the  ocean  in  that  cele- 
brated ship. 

There  were  regular  beds  in  the  Old  Hostel  and  cots  down  in 
Stone-Dean,  where  William  Penn  stayed  several  times  with 
his  friends.  But  the  greatest  fun  must  have  been  the  camp 
life.  One  saw  the  big  tents  placed  neatly  side  by  side  on  the 
hill  overlooking  the  valley.  The  most  wonderful  arrangement, 
however,  was  the  huge  dining  tent  with  its  kitchen,  pantry 
and  other  arrangements.  1  dare  say  a  king  in  the  time  of  the 
real  Huns  would  have  been  proud  to  have  such  a  tent  to  live 
in.  Being  interested  in  hygienic  questions  1  could  not  help 
admiring  the  most  ingenious  sanitary  arrangements.  What  a 
tremendous  work  it  must  have  been  to  prepare  everything  in 
such  a  perfect  way  for  more  than  four  hundred  people.  1  wish 
our  German  militarists  who  are  so  proud  of  their  powers  of 
organization  could  have  seen  it  at  work.  No  red  tape,  no 
fussing,  no  nervousness — everything  went  on  as  smoothly  as 
if  the  Conference  had  been  living  there  for  one  hundred  years. 

In  sitting  down  for  dinner  one  enjoyed  just  looking  at 
things  before  starting.  The  table-cloth,  white  bread — consider 
the  impression,  not  having  tasted  it  for  six  years — plenty  of 
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food,  no  bread  and  meat  cards  necessary,  and  all  the  happy 
and  contented  faces  around  one.  There  was  no  need  to  call 
for  the  waiter.  There  was  the  "orderly"  who  was  looking  all 
the  time  for  a  chance  to  do  something  for  you.  Everyone  had 
his  turn  at  being  "orderly,"  and  one  got  to  know  what  it 
meant  to  wash  up  four  hundred  plates,  cups,  spoons  and 
knives.  Besides,  every  little  party  had  its  own  housework  to 
do  and  you  were  apt  to  find  after  spending  twenty  minutes  of 
hard  work  turning  the  wheel  of  a  pump  that  you  had  been 
turning  it  the  wrong  way! 

After  breakfast,  small  groups  of  Friends — old  and  young — ■ 
met  for  silent  worship.  Some  gathered  in  the  old  Meeting 
House  where  William  Penn  used  to  worship  and  from  where 
you  could  step  out  into  the  church-yard  where  he  is  buried. 
Others  went  to  the  old  barn  or  up  to  the  hill  from  where  you 
could  look  down  over  all  the  tents. 

In  the  discussions  that  followed  the  lectures  1  found  many 
things  differing  very  much  from  our  German  ways.  There 
was  no  fussing  about  words  and  distinctions,  but  much  com- 
mon sense  and  a  kind  of  homely  philosophy.  Now  and  then  a 
good  joke  made  everybody  burst  out  laughing  as  only  healthy, 
happy  people  could  do.  There  was  an  old  gentleman  very 
popular  among  the  boys  who  laughed  so  hard  that  his  whole 
body  quivered  with  mirth  like  a  character  out  of  Dickens. 

There  was  a  lecture  about  the  Peace  Treaty  based  on  Pro- 
fessor Keynes's  book.  If  this  lecture  had  been  given  by  an 
English  Friend  in  Germany  it  would  have  convinced  my 
countrymen  that  there  are  people  in  England  who  realize  how 
crushing  is  the  burden  which  has  been  put  on  the  Germans 
and  who  desire  to  help  them. 

Through  all  the  lectures  ran  the  centre  of  thought  of  the 
seed  of  good  in  every  man,  the  high  value  of  God's  strength 
and  personality,  the  longing  for  development  of  every  in- 
dividual in  full  liberty.  You  heard  about  the  Quaker  Mission 
— not  to  make  Friends,  but  to  find  friends.  You  could  not 
imagine  that  there  were  such  things  as  dead  silence  and  dead 
worship  after  the  lively  experience  of  the  Conference. 

But  whenever  there  was  a  gathering,  be  it  for  worship  or  to 
listen  to  some  helpful  lecture,  you  felt  the  joy  of  being  united. 

There  was  a  right  valuation  of  the  task  of  the  Friends. 
"Are  you  the  ones  who  are  to  come  or  must  we  look  for  others?  " 
was  the  question  asked  by  Dr.  Schaefer.  They  appreciated 
the  different  forms  of  expressing  Quakerism  in  various  coun- 
tries. There  was  not  the  slightest  intention  of  making  prose- 
lytes. It  was  quite  sufficient  to  be  a  friend  of  the  Friends  as 
an  English  lawyer  called  himself.  The  chief  point  of  discussion 
was  "  What  should  be  the  attitude  of  Friends  towards  Social- 
ism?" All  agreed  that  "the  system  is  rotten,"  but  they  did 
not  get  on  very  much  further.  For  Germany  it  is  of  deepest 
interest  that  this  question  should  be  dealt  with,  as  the  influence 
of  the  Friends  in  our  country  will  greatly  depend  on  their 
point  of  view  towards  Socialism  in  all  its  various  forms.  This 
question  will  perhaps  have  to  be  solved  by  the  English  and 
Continental  Friends  as  the  social  problems  in  America  differ 
greatly  from  those  in  Europe. 

If  the  discussions  about  the  social  question  were  rather  a 
disappointment  we  were  well  satisfied  by  the  devotional 
gatherings.  It  was  so  helpful  to  look  back  into  the  past  and 
see  the  old  Friends  fighting  for  spiritual  victory  and  to  get 
words  of  encouragement  for  action  in  the  present  and  future 
days.  All  the  lectures  were  an  expression  of  the  life  within 
and  the  silent  worship  which  followed  the  lectures  was  some- 
thing like  a  Divine  echo  to  the  words  spoken. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  those  capable  of  giving  ex- 
pression to  deepest  thought  and  feeling  could  be  as  merry  as 
people  who  are  merely  out  for  pleasure?  If  you  had  seen  the 
Friends,  old  and  young,  playing  on  the  meadows,  you  would 
never  have  imagined  that  you  saw  men  who  had  been  in 
prison  for  months  and  years.  Even  from  a  distance  the  laugh- 
ter and  shouting  of  the  girls  and  women  watching  the  games 
could  be  heard,  and  yet,  hardly  a  year  ago,  they  were  in  the 
greatest  anxiety  on  behalf  of  their  brothers,  husbands  and 
fiances  suffering  in  prison  for  their  belief.    Though  there  were 


plenty  of  boys  and  girls,  you  could  see  many  a  man  or  woman 
with  grey  hair.  But  all  those  present  were  the  representatives 
of  the  new  generation  of  Friends. 

In  conclusion,  1  should  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  how  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  the  possibility  given  to  me  to  meet 
with  Friends  from  all  parts  of  the  world  "  to  see  the  sun  rise," 
as  someone  expressed  it.  We,  who  in  lecture  and  silent  meeting 
had  dwelt  on  the  example  of  bygone  generations  of  Friends, 
had  also  dared  to  look  forward  with  hope  and  courage  to  the 
answer  which  the  young  Friends  are  ready  to  give  to  the  call 
of  their  age. 

Gerda  Feldner. 


JORDANS— AN  AMERICAN  REACTION. 

Jordans!  To  many  of  us  from  Penn's  America  Jordans 
had  been  a  name  which  we  faintly  remembered  having  seen 
once  in  our  grandfather's  Quaker  History  and  with  which  we 
dimly  associated  a  little  Quaker  meeting-house,  William  Perm, 
religious  persecutions  and  English  ivy.  If,  by  any  possibility 
it  were  still  a  real  place  where  grass  grew  and  birds  sang  and 
people  lived  and  ate  and  thought  and  played  it  was  three 
thousand  or  more  miles  away  and  therefore  very  abstract. 

Now  we  know  that  Jordans  is  a  very  real  place  where  not 
only  grass  but  flowers  grow  most  luxuriantly  and  real  people 
think  real  thoughts.  To  our  mental  Jordans  gallery  where 
have  hung  pictures  of  the  saintly  Penington,  the  sterhng- 
hearted,  modest-eyed  Thomas  Elwood  and  the  kindly,  far- 
sighted  William  Penn,  we  shall  add  a  modern  touch— a  picture 
of  four  hundred  young  twentieth-century  Quakers  from  many 
parts  of  the  world.  ■  ■     c 

One  knows  or  can  imagine  something  of  what  the  spirit  or 
an  American  conference  might  be,  but  bring  together  people 
from  England,  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Aus- 
tria, lamaica.  South  Africa,  Sweden,  China,  Australia  and 
America  in  times  like  these,  when  it  seems  everything  is  being 
shaken  that  can  be  shaken,  when  many  of  us  have  been  alleged 
enemies  of  others,  when  the  individual  Irishman  is  on  the 
verge  of  hating  the  individual  Englishman  and  even  his  own 
countrymen,  and  when  labor  strikes  at  capital  and  capital 
strikes  at  labor— bring  together  so  many  people  under  these 
many  circumstances  and  it  would  seem  dangerous  to  speculate 
on  what  the  spirit  of  the  whole  might  be.  It  is  safe  to  say  we 
left  Jordans  with  a  more  or  less  defined  impression  of  what  that 
spirit  was.  ,  .       „      .       ., 

English  Friends  started  months  ago  making  Service  the 
foundation.  Jordans  ordinarily  accommodates  about  one 
hundred.  We  all  wanted  to  go.  They  stretched  and  stretched 
and  finally  took  four  hundred.  It  must  have  been  like  under- 
taking the  impossible,  yet  those  who  had  planned  and  worked 
longest  and  hardest  were  the  ones  who  said,  "  After  all  Service 
is  what  we  are  all  out  for  and  we  are  ready  to  do  it  again. 

We  saw  paths  of  Service  being  pointed  out  on  every  side  and 
perhaps  none  was  greater  than  to  live  absolutely  in  the  spirit 
of  Him  whose  name  we  bear,  forgiving  and  loving  enemies 
until  there  shall  be  no  enemies  to  forgive,  and  practicing  that 
charity,  or  "  sympathetic  human  interest"  in  the  most  ordinary 
places  and  under  the  most  ordinary  circumstances.  The  op- 
portunity, we  feel,  is  never  lacking;  if  it  be  some  steps  away 
we  must  go  forward  to  meet  it.  -  We  must  develop  our  in- 
dividual powers  and  make  ourselves  pliable  and  usable  that 
we  may  fit  the  need.  The  words  of  the  ancient  Mystic  made 
expression  for  our  hopes:  "  1  would  fain  be  to  the  Almighty 
what  a  man's  right  hand  is  to  a  man."  . 

Co-operation  is  another  thing  we  talked  about  seriously— 
and  practised  cheerfully!  Everyone  took  his  turn  at  setting 
up,  serving,  clearing  off  tables  and  washing  dishes.  And  we 
found  it  entirely  possible  for  all  nations  to  co-operate! 

After  the  hurry  of  breakfast,  orderly  duties,  looking  over 
mail,  committee  meetings,  etc.,  the  devotional  group  meetings 
came  as  a  time  of  real  quiet  and  preparation  to  meet  seriously 
and  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ  the  problems  which  were  to  come  up 
for  later  discussion.  It  seemed  that  everything  favored  selt- 
abandonment  and  a  quiet  settling  down.     The  path  down  to 
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the  old  meeting-house  alongside  of  the  rambler  and  ivy-covered 
fence,  past  the  old  burial-ground  and  under  the  deep  shade  of 
the  forest  trees  seemed  to  lead  us  into  the  very  Presence  of 
Him  who  can  speak  to  the  condition  of  us  all.  We  visualized 
that  famous  Quaker  painting  "The  Presence  in  the  Midst" 
and  we  truly  felt  that  He  who  had  so  often  met  with  the  bowed- 
head  worshippers  in  the  past  in  that  very  place  was  there 
again  calling  us  to  the  practice  of  that  effective  sympathy  and 
love  which  speak  and  act  not  knowing  why,  but  which  finds 
a  lodging  in  some  restless  heart  and  does  unknown  good. 

What  was  the  effect  of  having  so  many  nationalities  brought 
together?  Whether  due  to  that  fact  or  not  there  was  the 
tendency  to  look  at  things  from  an  international  point  of  view 
and  to  disregard  national  boundaries,  considering  that  God  is 
the  Father  of  us  all,  therefore  we  should  live  together  in  that 
Brotherhood  which  His  Fatherhood  implies.  How  many  times 
foreign  friends  arose  and  in  broken  English  or  through  an 
interpreter  told  of  their  problems  and  sought  Friendly  solu- 
tions and  co-operation.  We  were  made  to  see  more  and  more 
that  one  nation  cannot  live  unto  itself  alone,  that  we  are  all 
built  on  the  same  great  plan  with  propensities  for  good  and 
evil,  for  loving  and  hating,  and  if  we  who  believe  in  the  way  of 
love  and  good-will,  do  not  dare  to  live  that  message  and  carry 
it  to  others,  how  can  we  hope  for  the  better  way  to  prevail? 

Fun  and  frolic  were  both  present.  It  must  have  seemed  so 
to  passers-by.     This  conversation  was  overheard: — 

"What  sort  of  institution  is  that  yonder?" 

"A  Boy  Scout  camp,  1  believe." 

"  I've  been  told  it  is  an  American  college." 

"You  are  both  wrong.     It  is  an  Epileptic  Farm!" 

Whatever  gave  strangers  that  impression  we  can't  imagine. 
They  saw  us  only  from  a  distance ! 

Afternoons  were  free.  Sometimes  it  was  a  field  meet.  Some- 
times American  baseball  was  inflicted  upon  the  English.  Some- 
times we  tramped  or  sometimes  we  retraced  time  ten  or  fifteen 
years  and  risked  our  lives  on  bicycles.  It  was  a  risk,  for  having 
turned  to  the  right  all  our  lives  it  was  a  bit  difficult  to  stifle 
instinct  and  turn  left  when  a  big  automobile  loomed  suddenly 
round  the  corner.  And  the  result  was  a  few  tumbles !  Windsor 
Castle  and  Stoke  Pogis,  the  scene  of  Gray's  "  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard,"  were  not  far  away.  There  was  double  attrac- 
tion at  Chalfont  St.  Giles — Milton's  cottage  and  "  Ye  Olde 
English  Fair,"  in  which  wild  western  cow-boys  figured !  Eng- 
lish roadsides  are  pretty  and  inviting  even  if  they  were  to  lead 
nowhere.  Or  if  we  felt  a  bit  too  lazy  for  tramping  or  cycling, 
perhaps  we  took  all  the  coats  and  sweaters  we  could  get  and 
found  a  sunny  spot  in  the  pastures  where  we  read  or  napped 
until  the  4.30  tea  bell  called  us. 

Three  cheers  for  English  teas!  We  liked  them.  Especially 
the  cakes! 

The  song  fests  out  in  the  "Quad"  after  the  evening  meet- 
ings were  a  feature  not  to  be  passed  by.  There  were  national 
songs  and  international  songs.  Everybody  knew  "Annie 
Laurie"  and  "  Day  is  Dying  in  the  West,"  but  the  Southern 
Negro  songs  were  strictly  American.  After  singing  "  Carry 
Me  Back  to  Ole  Virginia"  and  "Old  Black  Joe"  rather  dole- 
fully several  evenings  in  succession,  a  German  Friend  timidly 
ventured  in  broken  English,  "  What — what  are  they— Quaker 
hymns?" 

A  spirit  of  great  humility  hovered  over  the  Conference. 
There  were  those  present  who  might  have  boasted  of  great 
works,  but  great  works  were  not  paraded.  We  saw  only  the 
great  blunders  and  moral  failures  of  the  past  and  the  remem- 
brance of  our  share  in  them  kept  down  any  undue  feeling  of 
pride  in  the  Quaker  name  and  Quaker  achievements.  We  love 
the  Society  of  Friends  and  we  believe  in  her  message,  but  we 
believe  that  the  message  is  greater  than  the  messenger. 

Above  all  a  spirit  of  consecration  weighed  upon  us.  We 
realize  that  we  must  first  set  our  own  houses  in  order  before 
we  can  help  the  world— that  only  the  best  in  us,  which  is  called 
out  through  close  communion  with  God,  can  call  out  the  good 
in  other  men  and  we  believe  there  is  a  potentiality  of  Christ 


in  every  man.    A  prayer  of  the  poet  we  would  make  the  prayer 
for  all  men: 

"Great  Master,  touch  us  with  thy  skilful  hand, 
Let  not  the  music  that  is  in  us  die. 
Great  Sculptor,  hew  and  poUsh  us,  nor  let 
Hidden  and  lost,  thy  form  within  us  he. 
Spare  not  the  stroke.     Do  with  us  as  Thou  wUt. 

Let  nothing  be  unfinished,  broken,  marred. 
Complete  thy  purpose  that  we  may  become 
Thy  perfect  image;  Thou  our  God  and  Lord." 

Indiana.  Wilma  E.  Reeve. 


OUTSIDE  OF  THE  JORDANS  CONFERENCE  HALL. 

The  life  at  Jordans  aside  from  the  Conference  sittings  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  spirit  and  success  of  the  Conference 
that  it  should  be  given  a  prominent  place  in  an  account  thereof. 

The  sessions  of  the  Conference  were  times  of  mental  and 
spiritual  feasting,  and,  due  to  the  character  of  the  meat  re- 
ceived, we  left  the  Conference  hall  each  day,  as  we  leave  the 
table  after  an  ideal  meal,  strengthened  and  stimulated  for  the 
work  ahead  of  us. 

But  meal-times  and  Conference  sessions  are  not  the  periods 
during  which  the  real,  quiet  upbuilding  of  body  or  character 
is  largely  done.  Just  as  we  digest  our  food  after  the  meal  is 
over  so  much  of  the  substance  received  during  the  Conference 
sessions  became  part  of  us  outside  of-  the  Conference  hall. 

A  few  of  the  more  obvious  causes  which  made  the  Con- 
ference a  success — aside  from  the  sessions  themselves — de- 
serve particular  mention. 

First  of  all,  there  was  the  atmosphere  of  pioneer  Quakerdom 
which  pervades  the  Jordans  district.  The  first  World's  Con- 
ference of  Young  Friends  became  more  significant  because 
centuries  before,  in  the  very  spot.  Young  Friends  had  taken 
their  far-reaching  stand  for  their  principles.  The  thoughts  of 
us  as  pilgrims  to  the  Mecca  of  Quakerdom,  gathering  to  receive 
a  new  outpouring  of  that  early  Quaker  spirit  became  a  leaven 
which  gave  a  deepened  meaning  to  the  Conference. 

This  feeling  was  heightened  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
great  war  had  intensified  our  Quaker  convictions.  The  presence 
of  many  C.  O.'s,  a  number  of  whom  had  suffered  imprisonment 
because  of  religious  conviction  was  a  constant  reminder.  Both 
time  and  place  put  us  on  our  mettle  to  respond  fully  to  what- 
ever the  Conference  might  demand  of  us. 

Then,  the  beautiful  natural  surroundings  and  the  camp  life 
each  contributed  much  to  the  life  of  the  Conference.  The 
quiet  charm  of  the  country  landscape  had  a  restful  effect.  We 
were  not  distracted  by  a  desire  to  spend  our  leisure  moments 
in  sight-seeing.  Aside  from  a  few  short  walks  our  interests 
were  centred  in  the  Conference  and  camp — a  tremendous  help 
to  the  success  of  the  Conference  and  particularly  appreciated 
by  those  of  us  who  had  attended  the  London  Conference. 

Of  course,  the  camping  out  created  a  bond.  The  fellowship 
which  comes  from  tent  fife  and  from  taking  turns  at  the  dining 
camp  quickly  displaces  any  barrier  of  formality.  In  passing, 
it  might  also  be  mentioned  that  the  formality  was  abruptly 
dispelled  at  the  outset  by  the  notable  display  of  bare  knees 
and  athletic  costumes  which  met  us  on  our  arrival.  Many  of 
us  with  nothing  but  street  clothes  with  us  secretly  envied 
these  more  fortunate  individuals,  except  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning. 

The  sports,  too,  helped  the  Conference  life.  Walks,  games  of 
puddocks,  prisoners'  base,  three  deep,  and  the  races  and  con- 
tests filled  our  lungs  with  fresh  air  and  made  it  easy  for  us  to 
obtaih  the  full  benefit  of  the  time  spent  in  the  Conference  hall. 
The  meetings  were  not  "stuffy"  or  sleep  provoking,  because 
our  bodies  and  minds  had  been  given  a  tonic  of  play  and  fun 
which  both  sharpened  the  brain  and  fostered  a  closer  fellow- 
ship. 

The  camp  itself  was  beautifully  organized.  Every  detail  of 
the  work  involved  in  feeding  and  lodging  four  hundred  persons 
had  been  thought  out  and  provided  for.  Great  credit  is  due 
those  persons  who  so  thoroughly  planned  and  put  into  effect 
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the  camp  organization  witiiout  which  the  Conference  meetings 
would  have  been  held  under  great  disadvantage.  The  weather, 
too,  was  favorable,  for  which  the  campers  were  duly  thankful. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  Conference  was  its  in- 
ternational aspect.  For  German,  English,  American  and 
several  other  nationalities  to  be  thrown  together  with  a  com- 
mon purpose  at  this  time  was  tremendously  stirring.  This 
was  evident  not  only  during  the  Conference  sessions,  but  out- 
side as  well. 

After  an  evening  meeting,  towards  the  close  of  the  Confer- 
ence, when  it  was  beginning  to  deepen  and  to  become  a  part 
of  us,  we  left  the  barn  with  the  expectation  of  retiring  at 
once.  The  full  moon  was  lighting  the  sky  and  it  seemed  more 
attractive  out  of  doors  than  in  a  tent.  Someone  started  a 
song.  At  once  many  responded  and  our  voices  were  raised  to 
the  chorus  of  a  familiar  song.  Other  songs  dear  to  the  Ameri- 
can heart  followed,  with  Americans  doing  the  large  part  of 
the  singing.  Soon  some  rollicking  English  songs  were  chorused 
and  then  fine  voices  were  raised  as  our  German  and  Austrian 
delegation  made  their  contribution  to  the  evening's  song. 

But  the  occasion  was  quickly  deepened  and  made  memorable 
by  the  next  song.  All  nationalities,  American,  British,  Ger- 
man and  others  threw  their  souls  into  singing  fervently  in 
German  the  old  hymn  "Nundanket  alleGott"  ("  Now  let  us 
all  thank  God.")  In  the  great  burst  of  thankfulness  all  dis- 
tinctions of  nation,  race  or  class  were  dissolved.  We  felt  in- 
deed "one  body."  Our  fellowship,  fostered  by  meeting  and 
camp  life,  seemed  sealed  by  this  common  hymn  of  praise. 
To  many,  this  was  one  of  the  great  moments  of  the  Conference. 

This  account  should  not  close  without  mention  of  the  meet- 
ings for  worship  held  immediately  after  breakfast  in  several 
places  over  the  camp.  While  it  was  not  at  these  meetings  for 
worship  that  the  Conference  reached  its  greatest  heights,  yet 
they  were  usually  both  lively  and  stimulating.  They  enabled 
us  to  attain  the  triie  unity  and  seriousness  of  purpose  which 
marked  the  whole  Conference. 

Edward  W.  Marshall. 


THE  CLOSING  ADDRESS  AT  JORDANS. 

All  through  the  Conference  at  Jordans,  as  previously  in 
London,  we  found  ourselves  starting  from  or  coming  back  to, 
that  fundamental  principle  of  our  Society,  the  belief  in  the 
Divine  in  the  heart  of  every  man.  More  and  more  we  came 
to  see  that  the  solution  of  all  the  problems  we  were  facing  de- 
pended upon  our  conception  of  that  principle  and  our  ap- 
plication of  it  to  our  individual  and  group  relationships.  We 
had  all  come  to  realize  in  a  new  way  that  it  is  essential  as  a 
basis  in  practising  the  way  of  Christ,  but  it  was  unfolded  for 
us  with  a  still  deeper  significance  in  the  address  of  A.  Neave 
Brayshaw  at  the  closing  session  of  the  Conference  at  Jordans. 

He  began  by  pointing  out  the  mystery  of  personality.  We 
marvel  at  mountains  and  rivers  and  pass  by  the  wonder  of 
ourselves.  Every  individual  dwells  in  a  citadel  alone,  known 
only  to  himself. 

He  called  to  mind  the  emergence  of  man  from  a  mere  animal 
into  a  creature  with  a  consciousness  of  self,  his  development  in 
mechanical  skill  from  the  use  of  the  first  tool  to  the  most  mar- 
velously  complicated  machinery  of  to-day.  Parallel  to  that  is 
the  moral  and  spiritual  development.  At  some  time  in  human 
progress  there  were  two  men.  There  was  one  piece  of  food. 
One  man  gets  it.  The  other  does  not.  The  first  gives  it  up  to 
the  second.  A  dog  would  never  have  done  that.  Back  of  this 
first  act  of  unselfishness  was  a  something  in  the  life  of  that 
man  which  an  animal  does  not  have. 

The  spirit  of  the  little  French  girl  who  to-day  puts  flowers 
on  the  German  soldier's  grave  is  far  in  advance  of  the  spirit 
which  led  Achilles  to  abuse  the  dead  body  of  Hector.  This 
advance  is  a  great  deal  more  remarkable  than  the  mechanical 
achievement,  for  that  advance  contributes  to  our  physical 
comfort. 

These  spiritual  advances  can  not  be  the  outcome  of  chemicals. 
Chemicals  could  not  create  goodness.     Something  else  has 


entered  in,  a  personal  element  which  must  be  some  One,  not 
something.  Love  is  not  abstract,  to  have  love,  there  must  be 
some  one  who  is  loving.  There  is  surely  nothing  less  than 
personality  and  that  must  be  God. 

Whence  comes  that  steady  voice  which  says,  "This  is  what 
you  ought  to  do?"  If  we  let  external  noise  die  down  we  must 
hear  that  voice.  Who  could  it  be  but  God?  We  find  Him  first 
in  our  own  hearts  and  afterward  in  nature.  Too  many  have 
looked  for  God  in  the  wrong  place.  He  is  found  most  con- 
vincingly in  our  own  experience.  Some  know  Him  as  a  personal 
friend  while  others  can  only  say,  "  He  must  be."  Our  experi- 
ence varies.  We  come  to  a  greater  knowledge  of  God  by 
obedience  and  the  accompanying  experience. 

Some  people  are  hindered  in  their  growth  and  experience 
by  the  fear  of  hypocrisy.  They  won't  try  being  good  for  fear 
of  seeming  hypocritical.  "  Hypocrisy"  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  inconsistency.  No  one  is  a  hypocrite  who  is  honestly  striv- 
ing. 

Some  use  this  fear  of  hypocrisy  as  an  excuse  for  slackness, 
while  others  exploit  humility.  It  is  possible  to  be  as  conceited 
about  humility  as  about  anything  else.  We  should  not  exploit 
either,  but  follow  honestly  what  our  own  hearts  say  is  good. 

The  wonder  of  this  life  lies  in  the  working  of  the  spirit  against 
bodily  inclination.  There  is  something  from  within  which 
puts  it  ofi". 

We  should  not  begin  the  Christian  life  with  dogma,  but  with 
experience  from  which  the  other  grows.  We  should  be  fair 
and  let  the  best  that  is  in  us  have  its  way.  It  is  not  so  wrong 
not  to  believe  as  deliberately  to  close  the  eyes  for  fear  we  shall 
believe.  If  we  follow  up  what  the  best  in  us  tells  us  we  will 
find  the  natural  life,  otherwise  we  are  deliberately  preventing 
part  of  ourselves  from  developing. 

The  word  "  natural"  has  been  falsely  construed.  The  state- 
ment that  human  nature  cannot  be  changed  is  false.  In  riding 
a  bicycle  it  is  natural  at  first  to  fall,  afterward  it  becomes 
natural  to  ride  and  impossible  to  fall.  We  haven't  the  nerve 
to  fall.  The  same  principle  holds  in  learning  to  swim.  Nature 
is  changed. 

It  is  natural  for  cats  to  fight.  It  may  be  human  nature  at 
first  to  strike  back,  but  the  person  may  be  a  partner  in  Divme 
nature  and  so  changed. 

That  Christ  is  only  mentioned  by  some  people  in  embarrass- 
ment is  due  to  centuries  of  wrong  teaching.  Men  may  not 
give  Him  the  credit,  but  they  cannot  help  living  in  the  new 
spirit  in  the  world  which  is  due  to  Him.  He  is  the  only  normal 
human  being.  Normal  does  not  mean  average,  but  the  perfectly 
developed.  The  word  "  love"  with  any  deep  moral  suggestion 
is  due  to  Jesus  Christ.  It  may  be  used  in  several  ways,  but  in 
this  sense  it  is  not  personal;  it  means  a  reverence  for  people, 
not  as  they  are,  but  for  what  they  may  become. 

The  early  Friends  scandalized  the  church  of  their  day  by 
this  principle  of  recognizing  the  Divine  in  man.  If  there  is 
reality  in  this  principle  we  will  find  it  and  must  share  it  with 
others.  The  great  tragedy  of  the  church  has  been  the  per- 
secution of  Christians  by  Christians,  the  failure  of  the  church 
to  reverence  the  human  person. 

By  realizing  this  Divine  in  each  man  we  can  not  go  on  with 
a  system  which  allows  impossible  conditions  of  life. 

Some  of  us  stress  individual  conversion,  others  trades 
unions.  Both  are  needed  and  should  not  be  separate.  The 
practical  philanthropy  must  be  done,  but  we  must  think  more 
about  people  than  about  work.  No  relation  to  God  is  separate 
from  our  relation  to  man.  We  must  have  love  even  for  the 
people  to  whom  we  are  opposed  and  not  glory  in  gaining  our 
point  and  in  the  failure  of  our  opponent.  Why  not  convert 
the  slum  landlords,  the  people  who  are  responsible  for  the 
evil  in  the  land  instead  of  antagonizing  them? 

We  should  test  ourselves.  Is  our  love  big  enough  to  survive 
the  ill-will  of  the  very  people  we  strive  to  serve?  Then,  too, 
we  must  be  willing  to  be  in  the  minority,  to  be  pioneers,  not 
just  to  get  a  front  seat  and  not  on  the  principle  that  the  min- 
ority is  always  right,  but  that  is  .where  we  will  find  ourselves 
if  we  are  honest. 
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Can  we  keep  the  spirit  we  have  found  here  at  Jordans  in 
the  face  of  discouragements?  We  must,  and  keep  it  even  in 
the  face  of  a  Friends'  meeting  at  its  worst. 

Remember — "The  name  of  the  city  .  .  .  shall  be, 
The  Lord  is  There."  (Ezekiel  xlviii:  35).  Wherever  we  are 
the  Lord  is  there. 

Edith  E.  Wildman. 

Indiana. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  YOUNG  FRIENDS'  COMMITTEE. 

The  Conference  of  Young  Friends,  held  at  Jordans,  was 
truly  international  in  character,  representatives  being  in  at- 
tendance from  Germany,  Austria,  Switzeriand,  Norway, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  Jamaica,  India,  Japan,  China,  Ireland, 
Canada,  and  all  parts  of  England  and  the  United  States.  As 
the  Conference  advanced  the  sense  of  our  spiritual  unity  grew 
in  the  hearts  of  those  of  us  who  played  and  worked  and  prayed 
together,  so  that  a  deep  and  wonderful  spirit  of  fellowship  was 
created  and  we  were  bound  together  as  brothers,  with  God  as 
our  Father. 

From  this  experience  the  desire  grew  to  keep  in  closer  touch 
not  only  with  those  with  whom  we  had  come  in  contact,  but 
with  all  those  of  whom  we  were  but  the  representatives.  The 
necessity  of  widening  the  spiritual  horizon  of  all  Young  Friends 
by  helping  them  to  know  the  Young  Friends  in  other  countries 
was  the  motive  behind  the  action  taken  by  the  Conference  on 
the  last  day,  when  it  appointed  a  Continuation  Committee. 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Conference  of  all  Friends, 
held  in  London,  that  the  Young  Friends'  Conference  appoint 
two  English  and  two  American  representatives  to  act  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Continuation  Committee  of  that  body,  John  L. 
Nickalls  and  A.  Winifred  Cramp  for  England,  and  Chester 
A.  Reagan  and  Edith  Stratton  for  America,  were  appointed. 
With  these  four  as  a  nucleus  and  a  connecting  link,  the  follow- 
ing additional  representatives  were  appointed  to  constitute 
the  International  Young  Friends'  Committee: — Margaret  S. 
Thorpe,  Australia;  Olive  M.  Warner,  South  Africa;  S.  L.  Fang, 
China;  S.  Hirikawa,  Japan;  Walter  Koch,  Germany;  Hans 
Schindler,  Austria;  Henri  Van  Etten,  France;  Thoralf  Bryne, 
Scandinavia;  Lucius  O'Brien,  Ireland;  and  Clarence  E.  Pickett, 
Annie  B.  Gidley  and  W.  Taylor  Thom,  America.  The  dele- 
gates from  India  and  England  are  to  be  named  later.  The 
ones  named  are  to  act  only  until  such  time  as  they  or  others 
are  officially  appointed  by  their  respective  groups.  Clarence 
E.  Pickett  and  A.  Winifred  Cramp  were  appointed  to  act  as 
joint  secretaries. 

The  work  planned  is  along  three  lines.  First,  the  publish- 
ing of  an  International  Young  Friends'  Paper.  The  Friends' 
Fellowship  Papers  will  be  the  organ  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
editorial  board  consists  of  Elizabeth  Fox  Howard,  Editor,  and 
four  assistant  editors,  two  from  England,  one  from  Ireland  and 
one  from  America,  the  members  of  the  Continuation  Commit- 
tee acting  as  correspondents.  Second,  arranging  for  the  inter- 
change of  visits  between  Young  Friends  of  the  various  coun- 
tries. Third,  the  encouragement  of  the  study  group  idea,  by 
means  of  an  interchange  of  study  outlines,  lists  of  helpful 
books,  etc. 

While  organization  alone  is  helpless  to  achieve  that  bond  of 
fellowship  and  mutual  understanding  so  earnestly  desired  by 
all,  it  is  an  invaluable  instrument  when  used  by  men  and 
women,  enlivened  by  the  spirit  of  love  and  quickened  by  the 
call  to  service.  That  the  Continuation  Committee  of  the 
Young  Friends'  Conference  may  so  function  is  our  prayerful 
determination. 

Anna  B.  Griscom. 


We  must  not  be  content  to  put  our  emphasis  on  negations. 
Get  over  into  the  everiasting  Yea!  Stand /or  something.— 
RuFus  M.  Jones. 

Every  advantage  imposes  upon  us  more  than  the  average 
of  responsibility. — Will  Hall. 


PERSONAL  RESPONSIBILITY. 

Dr.  Henry  T.  Hodgkin,  speaking  at  London,  said:  "The  only 
way  to  overthrow  a  bad  social  system  is  for  individuals  within 
that  system  to  live  according  to  the  new  order  to  which  they 
aspire  and  thus  to  plant  the  seeds  of  transformation." 

The  challenge  to  the  individual  expressed  in  these  words 
became  one  of  the  dominant  notes  of  the  Jordans  Conference. 
Henry  J.  Cadbury  sounded  it  in  the  opening  lecture. 

"  It  is  no  use  blaming  the  present  world  chaos  on  impersonal 
things  such  as  secret  diplomacy  or  economic  responsibility," 
he  said.  "The  blame  rests  squarely  upon  our  own  shoulders 
as  individuals.  We  should  be  as  anxious  to  revolutionize  our 
own  characters  as  we  are  to  institute  a  new  social  order.  The 
essential  is  not  simply  to  overcome  Junkers  and  profiteers,  but 
to  overcome  the  Junker  and  profiteering  spirit  in  each  one  of 
us." 

This  recognition  of  individual  responsibility,  and  the  con- 
sequent demand  for  a  revolution  in  personal  life,  were  among 
the  issues  which  all  who  came  to  Jordans  seemed  to  have  felt 
most  keenly  and  to  have  sought  most  earnestly  to  answer. 
When  the  Conference  drew  to  a  close  there  remained  few 
phases  of  personal  life  which  had  not  been  passed  under  the 
glare  of  a  frank  examination  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
were  in  accord  with  the  principles  which  we  as  Friends  profess 
to  hold. 

The  problem  which  received  most  extended  consideration 
was  that  introduced  by  several  Young  English  Friends  of 
"personal  economic  responsibility."  Bertram  Pickard  of 
London,  in  opening  the  first  of  the  two  sessions  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  outlined  his  position 
in  approximately  the  following  words : 

"  There  are  two  means  of  overcoming  the  economic  barriers 
which  at  present  divide  the  world  into  classes.  One  is  the 
eventual  seizure  of  possessions  by  those  who  lack  them;  the 
other  is  the  voluntary  relinquishment  of  surplus  possessions 
by  those  who  control  them  at  present."  There  is  not  enough 
wealth  in  the  world  to-day  to  supply  the  legitimate  needs  of 
all  unless  something  approaching  equal  distribution  can  be 
achieved.  Whenever  one  individual  acquires  more  than  he 
needs  for  the  necessities  of  life,  it  means  that  some  one  else 
must  have  less  than  he  needs.  The  Society  of  Friends  is  to- 
day an  upper  middle  class  group  enjoying  extended  economic 
advantages  and  in  a  position  to  relinquish  some  of  them 
voluntarily  if  it  sees  fit.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
seriously  ask  ourselves  whether  we  can  continue  to  accept 
economic  superiority  as  our  natural  status,  when  so  doing  means 
adherence  to  a  social  system  which  forces  privation  and 
poverty  upon  others.  The  idea  that  because  we  have  a  legal 
right  to  surplus  possessions  we  have  a  moral  right  to  them, 
can  no  longer  be  accepted  without  question.  Christianity  is  a 
religion  of  duties,  not  of  rights.  If  we  genuinely  hold  humani- 
ty to  be  a  united  brotherhood,  we  must  adjust  our  economic 
responsibility  to  society  on  the  basis  of  family  relationship 
and  not  of  self-interest  alone.  And  it  is  precisely  those  having 
means  to  begin  the  improvement  of  social  conditions  who  if 
they  fail  to  press  the  opportunity  are  most  responsible  for 
violent  revolution  when  it  comes;  for  they  might  have  provided 
outlets  for  the  energy  of  social  aspiration  which  would  have 
prevented  it  from  accumulating  the  volcanic  force  which  leads 
to  chaotic  eruption. 

Bertram  Pickard,  therefore,  suggested  the  formation  of 
small  groups  to  consider  frankly  the  question  of  legitimate 
needs,  of  salaries,  and  of  expenditures  in  order  that  we  might 
determine  whether  or  not  we  are  genuinely  fulfilling  our 
economic  responsibilities  toward  society. 

The  issue  is  clear  and  must  be  faced  by  all.  Large  masses 
of  men  and  women  are  living  to-day  without  the  means  to 
obtain  either  a  proper  physical  or  spiritual  life.  If  this  con- 
tinues the  very  forces  of  idealism  upon  which  we  base  our 
aspirations  will  drive  these  masses  to  the  only  means  of  self- 
assertion  which  they  know, — that  of  armed  revolution.  Are 
we  going  to  continue  in  complacent  comfort  until  the  crash 
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comes,  or  are  we  going  to  give  ourselves  at  once  by  every 
means  in  our  power  to  the  task  of  averting  it? 

The  discussions  at  Jordans  demonstrated  clearly  that 
Young  Friends  are  seeking  the  second  alternative.  Some  of  the 
questions  raised  at  the  Conference  which  all  Friends  need  to 
face  were; — 

Are  we  really  building  our  lives  according  to  a  vision  of 
inspired  simplicity?  Or  are  we  spending  money  on  luxuries 
and  satisfactions  which  we  could  do  without?  Do  we  employ 
servants  to  do  the  work  we  should  do  ourselves?  And  if  we 
possess  a  surplus  of  economic  means  above  our  needs,  ought 
we  not  also  to  ask  ourselves  whether  morally  this  surplus  does 
not  belong  to  those  who  back  the  most  fundamental  neces- 
sities? Walter  H.  Abell. 


Oh,  long  and  dark  the  stairs  I  trod 
With  stumbling  feet  to  find  my  God, 

Gaining  a  foothold,  bit  by  bit. 
Then  sUpping  back  and  losing  it; 

Never  progressing,  striving  still, 
With  weakening  grasp  and  fainting  will. 

Then  came  a  certain  time  when  I 
Loosened  my  hold  and  fell  thereby; 

Down  to  the  lowest  step  my  fall. 
As  if  I  had  not  climbed  at  all. 

And  while  I  lay  despairing  there, 
I  heard  a  footstep  on  the  stair, 

In  the  same  place  where  I,  dismayed. 
Faltered  and  fell  and  lay  afraid. 

And  lo!  when  hope  had  ceased  to  be. 
My  God  came  down  the  stairs  to  me! 

— From  the  British  News. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  RECENT  CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
FELLOWSHIP  OF  RECONCILIATION. 

At  one's  first  Fellowship  conference  one  is  most  of  all  im- 
pressed by  the  abundance  of  pioneers.  Almost  everyone  pres- 
ent is  doing  something  experimental,  venturing  by  faith  into 
unexplored  regions  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  There  are  pioneers 
of  prison  reform,  like  Martha  P.  Falconer;  there  are  pioneer 
ambassadors  of  international  brotherhood,  like  Dr.  Gilbert 
Reid,  of  China;  there  are  pioneers  of  industrial  democracy, 
like  Harold  A.  Hatch;  there  ar»  explorers  in  every  field  of 
endeavor,  education,  social  service,  politics,  religious  thought, 
and  most  truly  pioneer  of  all,  those  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
like  Robert  Whitaker,  of  Los  Gatos,  California,  who  have 
left  prosperous  congregations  to  become  apostles  of  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  laborer  and  the  "radical." 

One  recognizes  here  the  spiritual  kindred  of  the  "first  pub- 
lishers of  Truth."  The  Friend  who  is  present  cannot  fail  to 
be  impressed  over  and  over  by  the  notes  of  good  Quaker  doc- 
trine that  are  struck  by  people  who  have  discovered  them 
through  their  own  original  thinking.  That  Truth  is  the  soul 
of  all  religion,  and  that  there  is  some  spark  of  it  in  every  man, 
which  must  be  his  ultimate  guide, — on  this  belief  Quakerism 
is  based,  and  to  this  faith  the  members  of  the  Fellowship  have 
come,  often  through  terrible  inner  conflicts.  Out  of  it  have 
grown  the  democratic  organization  of  Friends,  their  interest 
in  many  historic  reforms,  and  their  opposition  to  all  war.  It 
is  a  faith  which  has  led  many  Friends  to  be  pioneers  in  the 
past,  and  which  is  leading  many  people  to  be  pioneers  in  the 
present.  There  at  the  Fellowship  gathering  you  find  them, 
people  who  have  left  all — houses  and  lands,  father  and  mother, 


tradition  and  comfort  and  respectability^to  follow  the  call 
of  Truth  that  comes  to  them.  It  is  a  call  to  live  as  nearly  as 
they  can  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  by  the  power  of  love  rather 
than  of  force.  We  Friends  are  used  to  applying  this  spirit  to 
international  afi"airs  in  time  of  war;  the  Fellowship  would  go 
further,  applying  it  to  all  life  in  times  of  peace.  So,  too,  in 
theory,  would  we.  But  have  Friends  really  faced  the  implica- 
tions of  their  faith  as  these  people  have?  Not  a  few  of  them 
have  become  Socialists.  (Conversely,  Socialists  have  joined 
the  Fellowship  because  they  saw  in  its  spirit  the  only  firm 
foundation  for  any  reform.)  1  do  not  urge  that  we  should  all 
go  and  do  likewise,  but  that  we  should  become  sufficiently  in- 
formed to  express  an  intelligent  political  opinion.  Each  of  us 
has  his  own  sphere  of  service,  in  which  he  may  practice  self- 
eliminating  love,  and  often  does,  but  too  few  of  us  remember 
the  political  obligation  which  rests  alike  on  all  the  members  of 
society.  The  Fellowship  members  are,  to  a  marked  degree, 
pioneers  in  this  respect;  and  it  is  a  field  for  pioneering  which 
Friends  have  neglected.  Christ's  principle  of  love  is,  after  all, 
the  most  radical  thing  in  the  world,  and  the  radical  who  is 
pervaded  by  His  spirit  is  not  the  subverter  of  society,  but  the 
builder  of  a  new  land— the  pioneer.  If  the  pioneers  of  our  age, 
as  in  the  past,  are  to  be  Friends,  more  Friends  must  begin  to 
think.     History  will  not  wait  for  us. 

Margaret  W.  Rhoads. 


OHIO  YOUNG  FRIENDS. 

(Extract  From  a  Private  Letter.) 
"...  Thee  will  probably  get  the  Minutes  (of  the  recent 
Yearly  Meeting),  so  I'll  tell  thee  a  few  things  that  won't  get 
into  the  Minutes.  There  was  a  Committee  appointed  to  care 
for  an  outlying  Quarterly  Meeting  and  subordinate  meetings. 
Some  of  us  got  the  idea  that  the  college  meetings  ought  to  be 
included— we  have  tried  many  diiferent  times  to  get  some  in- 
terest aroused  that  would  lead  some  of  the  older  Friends  to 
visit  us — so  we  saw  each  member  of  the  committee  and  asked 
them  what  they  would  think  of  the  committee's  meeting  with 
all  the  college- students.  .  .  .  Some  of  them  asked  us  to 
make  a  statement  of  what  kind  of  meetings  we  had,  why  we 
had  them,  etc.  We  drew  as  vivid  pictures  as  possible  and 
when  we'd  all  had  a  turn  they  began  to  fire  questions.  ... 
These  ...  we  answered  as  truthfully  as  possible.  Then 
W.  X.  and  Y.  Z.  spoke  in  a  very  appreciative  and  feeling  way 
of  what  we  were  trying  to  do  and  of  the  fact  that  we  seemed  so 
willing  and  glad  to  come  to  them,  although  W.  X.  implored 
us  not  to  look  to  them  but  to  Christ  Himself  for  guidance  in 
carrying  out  the  details  of  our  meetings.  Many  who  did  not 
speak  in  the  committee  meeting  spoke  in  'Collection'  or  to 
some  of  us  personally  in  a  very  understanding  manner.  It  was 
about  the  biggest  'get-together'  for  the  older  and  younger 
that  we'd  ever  seen  in  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting.  Many  of  them 
spoke  as  if  they  might  visit  us,  and  1  know  if  anything  brings 
them  near  Oberlin  some  of  them  won't  be  able  to  resist." 

■  I  ■       

"If  I  could  live  to  God  for  just  one  day, 
One  blessed  day,  from  early  dawn  of  light. 
Till  purple  twilight  deepened  into  night. 
A  day  of  faith  unfaltering,  trust  complete, 
Of  love  unfeigned  and  perfect  charity. 
Of  hope  undimmed,  of  courage  past  dismay. 
Of  heavenly  peace,  patient  humOity — 
No  hint  of  duty  to  constrain  my  feet, 
No  dream  of  ease  to  lull  to  listlessness. 
Within  my  heart  no  root  of  bitterness. 
No  yielding  to  temptation's  subtle  sway — 
Methinks  in  that  one  day  would  so  expand 
My  soul  to  meet  such  holy,  high  demand. 
That  never,  never  more  could  hold  me  bound 
This  shriveling  husk  of  self  that  wraps  me  round. 
So  might  I  henceforth  Uve  to  God  alone." 

— Susan  Gammon. 
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NEW  OCCASIONS. 

The  well-known  words  of  James  Russell  Lowell — "New  oc- 
casions teach  new  duties" — have  probably  come  to  the  minds 
of  many  persons  in  view  of  the  responsibility  of  suffrage,  now 
placed  upon  the  women  of  this  country.  While  we  may  trust 
that  there  is  some  "ancient  good"  that  Time  will  never  make 
"uncouth,"  we  shall  not  contradict  the  poet's  thought, — 

"He  must  upward  still,  and  onward, 
Who  would  keep  abreast  of  Truth." 

No  doubt  there  are  thousands  who  have  hailed  the  successful 
issue  of  the  agitation  for  national  Woman  Suffrage  as  a  triumph 
for  democracy  and  justice, — a  step  in  the  great  march  upward 
and  onward — whilst  others  have  looked  with  misgiving,  if 
not  with  dismay,  at  the  prospect  thus  opened  up.  But  whether 
we  welcome  the  responsibility  or  not;  whether  we  rejoice  at 
a  new  opportunity  or  shrink  from  additional  burdens,  the 
situation  is  not  to  be  ignored.  "New  occasions  teach  new 
duties;"  but  perhaps  to  many  people  (even  to  those  accus- 
tomed to  taking  part  in  political  affairs)  it  is  most  perplexing 
at  the  present  juncture  to  determine  just  which  way  duty  lies 
•in  this  exercise  of  citizenship.  It  will  not  be  surprising  if  a 
large  number  of  thoughtful  individuals,  both  men  and  women, 
find  themselves  unable  to  endorse  any  one  of  the  several 
"  platforms  "  sufficiently  to  give  it  their  conscientious  support, 
and  hence  will  make  use  of  their  freedom  in  a  negative  way 
only.  Others,  though  expecting  the  triumph  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  chief  parties  (with  neither  of  which  they  can 
affiliate),  will  feel  constrained  to  swell  the  vote  of  "protest," 
hoping  thereby  to  strengthen  the  forces  of  reform. 

This  journal  is  not  a  medium  of  propaganda  for  any  party, 
and  this  is  not  the  place  for  political  controversy;  but  there 
are  moral  aspects  and  grave  issues  of  the  present  situation 
that  claim  our  careful  and  earnest  attention.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  any  immediate  and  phenomenal  change  in  public 
affairs  will  result  from  the  Nineteenth  Amendment.  Women 
as  well  as  men  may  be  affected  by  tradition  and  influenced 
by  names  and  phrases, — treasuring  "legendary  virtue"  and 
worshipping  "light  ancestral,"  as  Lowell  puts  it.  But  that 
this  extension  of  civil  liberty  is  based  on  justice  and  will 
eventually  work  for  good,  is  doubtless  the  conviction  of  very 
many  intelligent  and  serious  persons  who  have  the  forward 
look. 

Whether  or  not  the  new  opportunity  has  found  the  women 
of  this  land  prepared  to  accept  its  obligations  cheerfully,  they 
will  need  to  examine  thoughtfully  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
public  measures,  local  as  well  as  national,  and  sometimes  to 
dig  down  to  the  roots  of  prejudice  in  themselves.  It  is  incum- 
bent upon  them  now  to  see,  if  possible,  whether  their  con- 
tribution to  the  general  welfare  on  any  particular  occasion  is 
in  the  exercise  of  the  "elective  franchise,"  or  in  some  other 
method  of  influence  and  service  as  aforetime.  For  individual 
reasons,  and  sometimes  because  of  complicated  circumstances 
in  political  affairs,  some  conscientious  citizens,  both  men  and 
women,  may  find  it  necessary  to  refrain  from  using  all  their 
liberty  under  the  law;  but  to  be  indifferent  to  the  course  of 
events,  or  to  neglect  what  our  hands  find  to  do,  is  not  consistent 
with  a  concern  for  the  good  of  our  country  and  for  the  progress 
of  virtue  among  its  people. 

M.  W. 


THE  ALL  FRIENDS'  CONFERENCE. 

Delegates'  Impressions. 

VI. 

A  Composite  Impression. 

When  one  climbs  the  highest  peak  of  the  range,  he  toils  and 
works,  and  as  he  gradually  rises  he  learns  the  mountain  in 
some  detail.  He  enjoys  as  he  passes  them  the  brooks,  flowers 
and  forests,  but  he  cannot  get  the  perspective  of  it  all  until 
he  has  climbed  down  and  laboriously  gained  a  summit  farther 
away.  From  there,  only,  he  has  a  good  perspective  of  the 
great  mountain  which  he  has  been  exploring. 

So,  we  feel,  we  must  get  farther  away  than  we  now  are  be- 
fore we  can  have  a  truly  comprehensive  view  of  the  heights 
on  which  we  paused  during  the  London  Conference.  However, 
even  at  this  near  view  the  mountain  begins  to  assume  a  some- 
what definite  form. 

Each  of  us  has  drawn  a  separate  pencil  sketch  of  a  moun- 
tain, and  written  on  it  our  present  impressions  of  the  out- 
standing features  from  base  to  top.  We  have  compared  these 
sketches  and  give  the  following  composite  impression: 

Starting  at  the  foot  of  our  mountain,  we  find  a  new  sense  of 
the  unity  of  God's  family  consequent  on  our  re-affirmation  of 
the  Fatherhood  of  God.  This  is  based  on  a  vital  love,  before 
which  petty  barriers  of  race  and  color  vanish.  Whether  from 
India  or  Africa,  China  or  Japan,  Australia  or  America,  we  met 
as  brothers.  With  eagerness  we  listened  to  some  of  the  family 
from  Jamaica  or  Vienna  and  as  we  listened,  we  felt  ourselves 
all  part  of  the  same  household  of  faith,  children  of  one  Father. 
One  striking  feature  of  this  family  atmosphere  was  a  wonderful 
unity  of  purpose  and  harmony  of  feeling  in  the  midst  of  diverse 
opinions  and  sometimes  opposing  convictions. 

As  we  sat,  day  after  day  together,  Jesus'  words  to  the  Samari- 
tan woman  took  on  new  meaning.  We  found,  as  she  did, 
that  we  had  been  limiting  the  worship  of  God  ioo  much  by 
our  narrow  prejudices,  and  that  the  hour  had  already  come 
in  Devonshire  House  when  we  could  and  did  worship  in  un- 
expected fellowships,  and  we  also  found  that  some  of  our 
prejudices  must  be  laid  aside  forever.  As  that  great  gathering 
again  and  again  settled  down  into  a  living  silence,  we  were 
helped  and  inspired  by  the  reality  of  that  worship  which  was 
felt  in  the  lives  and  seen  in  the  rapt  countenances  of  some  of 
those  about  us. 

In  the  rush  of  problems  at  our  meetings,  we  found  new  and 
vital  power  when  we  came  into  silent  communion  with  God. 
And  as  help  came  to  us  from  these  times  of  living  silence,  we 
were  more  thoroughly  convinced  than  ever  before  that  our 
way  of  worship  held  spiritual  blessings  for  others  as  well  as 
for  ourselves.  Our  silent  worship  can  and  must  be  shared  with 
the  peoples  in  all  corners  of  the  earth  who  long,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, for  such  a  fellowship. 

Our  understanding  of  our' Friends  from  the  East  and  West 
was  enlarged.  More  than  ever  before,  the  problems  seemed 
those  of  all  Friends,  no  longer  provincial  ones.  The  world 
problems  confronting  Quakerism  challenged  our  best  thought, 
and  made  us  realize  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  vital  church  at 
home,  we  must  aim  in  our  meetings  to  concentrate  our  thought 
and  interest  on  things  that  are  really  worth  while,  and  not 
waste  valuable  time  and  spiritual  strength  on  matters  trivial 
and  unimportant. 

In  considering  our  problems,  as  we  climbed,  came  the  deep- 
ened sense  that  the  only  hope  for  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
for  its  ills  is  to  be  found  in  Jesus  Christ  and  His  way  of  life 
and  love.  We  have  seen  that  the  way  of  force  and  materialistic 
methods  never  succeeds  and  that  the  weary  world  yearns  for 
people  who  are  willing  fearlessly  to  live  the  Christlike  life.  The 
interpretation  of  this  way  of  life  varies  with  the  individual. 
We  were  profoundly  impressed  with  the  sincere  and  courageous 
attempt  to  follow  this  Way  which  some  of  the  English  Friends 
are  making  .  This  attempt  has  already  meant  the  heroic  re- 
nouncing of  privileges  and  comforts,  and  the  voluntary  sharing 
of  privations  that  so  many  thousands  are  forced- to  endure. 

This  led  us,  as  we  climbed,  to  the  increasing  conviction  that 
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Jesus'  way  of  life  is  revolutionary,  and  if  the  roots  of  war  are 
to  be  eliminated,  we  must  ultimately  have  changed  social  and 
business  relationships.  Our  present  method  of  living  may, 
indeed,  be  challenged  if  we  are  really  to  live  in  "  the  simplicity 
which  accords  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ." 

Another  bit  that  we  enjoyed  along  the  mountain  side  was 
a  saving  grace  of  humor.  It  enabled  us  more  than  once  to 
emerge  refreshed  from  a  strained  situation,  and  we  realized 
what  a  wholesome  tonic  is  the  "  merry  heart." 

Not  the  least  of  the  joys  of  mountain-climbing  was  the  wel- 
come that  our  English  hosts  gave  us  as  we  returned  to  our 
mother-country  after  more  than  two  centuries  absence. 

Whatever  we  may  have  thought  of  Friends'  methods  of 
conducting  meetings  previous  to  our  visit  to  London,  we  came 
away  with  a  settled  belief  in  these  methods.  The  delicate 
task  of  "getting  the  sense  of  the  meeting"  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  difficult,  and  occasions  arose  which  baffled 
even  the  marked  ability  of  our  clerk.  When  our  best  human 
aid  failed,  and  we  waited  in  profound  silence  before  God,  we 
then  found  His  power  was  always  sufficient  for  our  needs.  We 
remember  most  vividly  a  session  near  the  end  of  the  week 
when  we  seemed  to  have  reached  a  deadlock. 

"We  knelt,  and  all  around  us  seemed  to  lower; 
We  rose,  and  all  the  distant  and  the  near 
Stood  forth  in  sunny  outUne,  brave  and  clear  1 
We  knelt,  how  weak !    We  rose,  how  full  of  power ! ' ' 

And  the  power  that  comes  from  a  living  silence  it  was. 

The  closing  hour  of  the  great  conference  had  come,  and  at 
last  we  had  reached  the  peak  of  our  mountain.  There  stood 
One  v/hom  every  one  could  see,  perhaps  but  dimly  and  im- 
perfectly then,  but  we  hope  with  increasing  clearness  and 
beauty.  No  matter  what  our  point  of  view.  He  is  visible  to 
all  of  us. 

He  had  been  with  us  at  every  meeting. 

He  had  constrained  His  disciples  to  speak  sometimes  broken- 
ly and  falteringly,  sometimes  with  burning  eloquence.  He  had 
restrained  the  hasty  speech.  He  had  placed  His  finger  of 
silence  upon  the  lips  of  many  of  us.  He  had  made  us  sit  to- 
gether in  Heavenly  places.  He  had  spoken  through  our  clerk 
and  our  committees.  He  had  broken  bread  with  us  at  tea. 
He  had  smiled  in  the  countenance  of  the  wealthy  and  cul- 
tivated young  man  who  had  renounced  his  wealth  and  position. 
He  had  looked  from  the  eyes  of  those  happy  ones  who  had 
borne  hatred  and  ridicule  and  imprisonment  for  His  sake,  and 
now  He  filled  all  our  mountain-top  with  peace. 

"And  That  Man  Shall  be  Our  Peace!" 

Faith  Borton, 

C.  Walter  Borton. 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS,  ExtcuUu  Scciticry. 

HOWARD  H.  BRINTON.  Puhllclly.  ELIZABETH  T.  RHOADS.  Womm->  Work. 

Associalt  Statlartta. 

WALTER  C.  WOODWARD 


WILLIAM  B.  HARVEY 


BERNARD  WALTON 


Syria. 
Daniel  and  Emily  Oliver  sailed  on  the  Canada,  Tenth  Month 
-.     12,  1920,  for  Syria  to  resume  their  work  there.     The  Service 
i     Committee  is  accepting  contributions  to  support  the  work 
i     being  carried  on  under  Daniel  Oliver's  direction.     There  are 
about  twenty  English  Friends  and  some  thirty  native  workers 
;*  associated  with  him.     Their  work  includes  the  running"  of  two 
orphanages,  the  starting  of  such  industries  as  carpet  making 
and  cloth  weaving.     Destitute  people  are  helped  with  cloth- 
ing and  food. 
The  outlook  for  the  future  is  brighter  now  than  it  has  ever 
L    been  before.    According  to  reports  we  have  received,  the  new 


government  is  taking  more  interest  in  the  health  and  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  It  seems  likely  therefore  that  in  the 
future  more  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  government  can 
be  counted  on. 

A  shipment  of  some  fourteen  large  cases  of  relief  supplies, 
collected  or  purchased  by  the  Olivers  during  their  visit  to 
this  country,  is  being  sent  to  Syria,  in  the  shipment  are  new 
and  second-hand  clothing,  cloth  in  the  bolt,  soap  and  a  few 
medical  supplies.  These  will  be  used  in  the  "Friends'  Dis- 
trict," which  includes  Brumana  and  Ras-el-Metn  and  sur- 
rounding towns.  Any  contributions  for  this  work  can  be  sent 
to  Charles  F.  Jenkins. 


Clothing  for  Germany. 

We  have  recently  received  a  very  interesting  letter  from  a 
lady  and  her  daughter  in  this  country  who  are  making  child- 
ren's clothing  for  distribution  in  Germany  and  Austria.  They 
say:  "We  have  bought  almost  one  hundred  heavy  musHn 
flour  sacks,  washed  them,  and  made  them  into  sheets,  pillow 
cases,  infant's  wear,  chemises,  dresses,  boys'  blouses,  etc." 
The  warehouse  department  made  a  special  report  to  the  effect 
that  these  garments  were  very  excellent  and  carefully  and 
neatly  made. 

When  Wilbur  K.  Thomas  returned  from  his  trip  abroad, 
he  brought  with  him  some  samples  of  children's  clothing  made 
out  of  sacks  in  which  we  had  shipped  rice  to  Germany.  When 
the  sacks  are  carefully  washed,  and  colored  yarns  used  to 
decorate  the  edges,  the  results  are  far  more  attractive  than 
one  would  suspect  possible  from  the  raw  material  used. 

Yet,  how  much  more  comfortable  for  the  children  will  be 
the  garments  made  out  of  the  white  muslin  flour  sacks  than 
those  made  out  of  rough  canvas  bags.  Perhaps  our  friend  has 
only  pointed  to  one  of  many  ways  by  which  we  can  relieve  the 
suffering  in  Germany  and  Austria  by  a  little  ingenuity  and 
comparatively  small  expense. 


Berlin,  Ninth  Month  5,  1920. 
Dear  Friends  in  America: — 

Do  you  make  sacrifices  that  it  may  be  possible  for  us  to 
feed  these  many  hungry  mothers  and  children  here  in  Central 
Europe?  There  are  many  people  making  sacrifices  to  that 
same  end. 

I  found  one  of  these  the  other  day  in  one  of  our  feeding 
centres  in  the  person  of  a  frail  little  woman,  herself  badly 
undernourished,  who  for  six  months  has  been  working  there 
as  a  volunteer  worker,  and  must  now  give  up  the  work  be- 
cause the  wear  and  tear  on  clothes  and  shoes  and  the  necessary 
carfare  are  more  than  her  poor  circumstances  will  allow.  She 
was  almost  in  tears  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  her  needy  mothers 
and  children. 

Another  case  came  to  me  to-day.  One  of  our  stenographers, 
a  charming  girl,  came  to  me  with  a  troubled  face.  She  had 
been  offered  a  position  which  would  pay  her  about  fifty  per 
cent,  more  than  she  is  earning  here.  She  is  a  very  gifted  girl, 
a  linguist,  a  very  good  secretary,  a  tactful,  helpful  person. 

"  1  come  to  you  only  as  a  friend,  for  help  in  deciding."  She 
said:  "  It  is  quite  unofficial, — but  do  strengthen  me.  Tell  me 
what  you  think." 

1  tried  to  give  her  wise  advice— to  urge  her  to  look  at  prac- 
tical considerations  without  forgetting  her  love  for  our  work 
and  the  ideal  for  which  she  too  is  striving.  It  was  a  very  dif- 
ficult question  for  clothes  and  food  cost  frightful  sums  here 
and  now,  and  one  must  eat  and  be  clothed,  no  matter  how 
much  he  is  attached  to  his  work.  The  salary  was  one  which 
we  could  not  meet. 

Later  in  the  day  I  found  on  my  desk  a  little  note  which  said : 
"  1  have  decided  to  stay  here.   Hurrah!  Long  live  the  Friends." 

We  can  all  join  in  the  hurrah,  but  some  of  us,  at  least, 
feel  that  we  can  say  "  Long  live  the  Friends"  only  if  we  too 
can  live  in  the  spirit  of  joyful  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  which 
makes  such  choice  possible. 

Caroline  G.  Norment. 
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Changes  in  Personnel. 

Returned. — Herman  Newman,  Chicago,  Illinois,  after  a 
period  of  service  with  the  child-feeding  Unit  in  Germany. 

Arthur  M.  Charles,  Richmond,  Indiana,  after  assisting  in 
the  child-feeding  work  in  Germany. 

Arthur  Gamble,  Winona,  Ohio,  after  a  period  of  service 
with  the  Polish  Unit. 

Sailed.— Mzry  C.  Preston,  Chicago,  Illinois,  to  do  relief 
work  in  Germany. 

Beulah  Hurly,  New  Hope,  Pa.,  for  Germany,  to  be  secretary 
to  the  European  Commissioners. 

William  Eves,  3rd,  and  family,  Wilmington,  Del.,  for  Ger- 
many. 

Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Tenth  Month  9, 
1920 — 39  packages,  totaling  1771  garments;  4  of  these  packages 
for  German  Relief.     Cash  contributions  totaling  16,279.98. 


FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

In  reporting  the  Conference  of  the  World  Alliance  of  Churches  in 
Beatenberg,  in  our  last  number,  WilUam  C.  Allen  referred  to  the  most 
helpful  contributions  of  George  Nasmyth.  Friends  wiU  learn  with  pro- 
found regret  of  his  death  in  Geneva  of  typhoid  on  the  twentieth  of  Ninth 
Month. 

His  voice  for  international  good-will  and  for  peace  on  the  highest 
grounds  has  been  an  inspiration  to  Friends  and  others  far  and  wide. 

L.  HoLLiNGSWOETH  WoOD  has  promised  to  keep  us  informed  of  the 
situation  of  military  training  for  boys  in  New  York  State.  Friends  and 
others  there,  interested,  are  having  a  conference  on  the  subject.  There 
is  confidence  that  so  long  as  Dr.  Finley  is  head  of  the  Department  of 
Education  conscientious  objectors  will  have  "inteUigent  treatment." 

OuH  readers  generally  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Wm.  Bacon 
Evans  intends  to  join  the  Olivers  in  their  work  of  mercy  in  Syria.  He  is 
intending  to  sail  from  this  country  about  the  23rd. 

The  Representative  Meeting  was  in  session  two  hours  on  the  15th — 
a  stated  meeting. 

Routine  matters  for  the  most  part  claimed  attention.  The  committees 
charged  with  the  care  of  several  important  subjects  reported  progress, 
somewhat  as  follows: — 

That  to  consider  our  relationship  to  the  children  who  have  one  parent 
a  member  has  had  two  meetings  and  a  third  appointed.  Th^t  on  time- 
saving  arrangements  of  Yearly  Meeting  business  made  a  written  report. 
Although  their  recommendations  were  favorably  considered  the  subject 
was  recommitted  and  the  committee  enlarged.  A  general  sentiment  in 
favor  of  joint  sessions  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  foimd  expression. 

The  committee  on  Capital  Punishment  had  not  yet  learned  the  Gov- 
ernor's sentiment.  The  meeting  while  ready  to  encourage  steps  toward 
the  aboUtion  of  capital  punishment,  would  not  wish  to  sponsor  a  bUl  that 
did  not  take  the  position  of  unqualified  opposition  to  it. 

The  State  Department  at  Washington  had  made  no  explanation  of 
their  action  in  withholding  passports  to  some  young  EngUsh  Friends. 
The  only  apparent  reason  was  their  membership  in  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation.  The  Committee  on  Prison  Reform  referred  favorably 
to  a  BiU  prepared  by  Albert  H.  Votaw  to  substitute  farm  colonies  for  our 
present  penitentiaries.  The  question  of  universal  physical  training  with- 
out military  features  was  mentioned  and  the  trying  situation  in  N.  Y. 
State  referred  to.  The  Legislative  Committee  will  watch  opportunities 
for  service  in  this  field.  A  representative  of  the  Russian  Mennonites  who 
have  suffered  so  much  in  Russia  had  been  heard  by  a  Committee.  The 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee  is  keeping  in  touch  with  this 
situation. 

Philadelphia  Quahterly  Meeting  wiU  occur  in  regular  course  on 
Third-day,  Eleventh  Month  2nd,  at  10.30  a.  m.  It  is  expected  there  will 
be  an  afternoon  session  (probably  at  two  o'clock),  at  which  delegates  to 
the  London  Conference  will  make  reports. 

Mary  Pcmphrey,  of  Sidcot,  England,  who  was  an  acceptable  visitor 
to  these  parts  a  few  years  ago,  has  the  sanction  of  her  Monthly  Meetmg 


(North  Somerset  and  Wilts)  for  a  visit  to  meetings  and  Friends  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

Reunion  at  West  Grove.— The  tenth  of  Tenth  Month  was  almost 
a  perfect  day  for  a  journey  back  to  the  scenes  of  childhood  to  meet  with 
friends  of  the  past  and  present.  The  meeting  for  worship  in  the  forenoon 
was  well  attended  and  impressive.  After  limcheon  a  company  of  seventy- 
five  or  more  assembled  in  the  sun  and  shade  outside  the  meeting-house 
for  a  half  hour  of  brief  reminiscences  followed  by  a  very  interesting  and 
instructive  talk  by  Alfred  Lowry  on  conditions  as  he  saw  them  in  Central 
Europe.  Many  pertinent  questions  were  asked  and  answered  and  the 
meeting  closed  impressively  at  3.15  p.  m.  As  a  sense  of  blessing  seemed  to 
rest  with  those  present  it  is  expected  to  hold  a  similar  reunion  next  year 
on  the  ninth  day  of  Tenth  Month  if  the  date  seems  suitable  as  the  time 
approaches. B-  ^-  ^■ 

GENERAL  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  nation's  gross  debt  was  reduced  by  $237,315,995  last  month,  ac- 
cording to  figures  made  public  by  the  Treasury  Department.  Most  of 
the  reduction  occurred  in  the  floating  debt  or  issues  of  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness. 

W.  Bourke  Cookran  of  New  York  is  quoted  as  saying:  "Unless  the 
world  is  disarmed,  the  world  will  perish." 

A  Government  report  indicates  a  total  yield  of  grain  for  this  sesaon 
of  5,680,000,000  bushels,  the  largest  crop  on  record. 

A  proposed  amendment  to  the  Michigan  Constitution,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  abolishing  parochial  and  private  schools  in  the  State, 
wiU  go  on  the  ballot  next  month,  under  an  opinion  handed  down  by  the 
State  Supreme  Court.    This  may  be  of  serious  interest  to  Friends. 

Despite  the  forty  per  cent,  increase  in  fees,  the  various  colleges  con- 
nected with  London  University  are  filled  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity 
and  have  long  lists  of  people  waiting  for  admission. 

Discovery  of  Gustavo  Leutner  of  a  system  by  which  static  electricity 
in  the  atmosphere  may  be  transformed  into  dynamic  current  is  announced 
in  the  Epoca,  one  of  the  principal  papers  of  Rome. 

Premier  Hara  of  Japan  is  reported  to  have  said:  "I  cannot  understand 
why  Americans  continue  to  regard  Japan  as  a  mihtary  nation.  This 
might  have  been  true  in  former  days,  but  there  is  nothing  more  unpopular 
in  Japan  to-day  than  militarism." 

Robert  College,  Constantinople,  reports  the  admission  of  Prince  Mejid 
to  its  preparatory  department.  It  is  hoped  this  wUl  emphasize  the  value 
of  the  College  and  give  force  to  the  plea  for  assistance  with  the  deficit  of 
$101,314.96.  

NOTICES. 

All  Young  Friends  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  a  series  of  eight 
discussions  on  "Quaker  Outposts,"  to  be  held  at  20  S.  Twelfth  Street, 
every  Fifth-day  evening,  at  seven  o'clock.  At  six  o'clock,  cocoa  will  be 
served  to  all  who  wish  to  bring  their  supper.  The  second  meeting  wiU 
be  addressed  by  Jonathan  M.  Steere,  on  "Friends'  Work  Among  the 
Indians,"  on  Fifth-day,  Tenth  Month  28th,  at  seven  o'clock. 

Margaret  W.  Rhoads. 
Young  Friends'  Mission  Committee. 


A  VERT  important  Conference  will  be  held  at  Cheyney,  Pa.,  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon  of  Tenth  Month  23rd  (10  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.).  The 
subject — "Problems  of  Providing  Trained  Teachers  for  the  Schools  of 
the  Nation  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Prospects  of  Schools  for  Ne- 
groes, "  should  appeal  to  the  best  patriotism  in  us.  Professor  Hanus,  of 
Harvard,  Dr.  Gregg,  of  Hampton,  Major  Moton,  of  Tuskegee,  and 
others  are  scheduled  to  be  present. 


Died. — On  Eighth  Month  31,  1920,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Elizabeth 
F.  Darnell,  aged  seventy-eight  years;  a  member  of  Evesham  Monthly 
Meeting. 

;  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Tenth  Month  4,  1920,  Caeoltn  S. 

Jones,  only  child  of  Susan  G.  W.  and  the  late  Arthur  H.  Jones;  a  member 
of  New  Bedford  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 


Tenth  Month  21,  1920. 

Friends'  Book  Store 

302  Arch  Street     ::      Philadelphia 

A  FEW  OF  MANY  TITLES 
ON  SALE 

Swarthmore  Lectures.  1908-20.  each. .  $0.65 

Fellowship  of  Silence 1 .00 

Christian  Ideals— M^j/ion 1 .65 

Quakers  in  the  American  Colonies — 

Jones  4.00 

Private  in  the  Guards 2.65 

Spiritual  Reformers 2.80 

What  Is  Quakerism? 1.40 

Story  of  Quakerism — Emmotl 1.60 

Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace 

—Keynes..^ 2.50 

The  Children's  Story  Garden 1 .50 

The  Time  of  Her  Life 1.60 

The  Man  Who  Chose  Poverty 90 

Stories  of  Hebrew  Heroes 90 

A  Service  of  Love  in  War  Time — Jones  2.0o 

Pennsbury  Series,  5  Vols 7.5o 

PAPER  HA.NGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

SuocMMr  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

IMl  SPRING  GARDEN  ST. 

Olht  Htm  mail  ItJt  A.  II.       OtmiMlm 

ErtabUihtd  la  1S49.    B«U  ThoM.  Foplai  UT 

■Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Beli,  'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WTTJJAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burninq 

260  South  Tenth  Street 

philadelphia 

Bell  'Phonb— Filbert  2686. 
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ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 


TELEPHONE-LOCUST  1782 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


.ARTS] 


Optician 


II6IHST. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DlRECTORand  EMBALMER 
S.W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  R«ca  Streets 

Speciil  attention  given  lo  Frieadi'  Funereb 
BeU  'Phen*  ii  Spniw  IM( 


'America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 

128th  YEAR 


The  Insurance  Company 

of 

North  America 

and 

The  Friend  have  been  neighbors 
for  94  years. 

They  both  stand  for 
STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  insurance 
with  this  Company? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you 
a  North  America  Policy 


The  Friend 

As  an  advertising  medium  for  "wants", 
for  real  estate,  and  for  the  sale  of  products 
from  producer  to  consumer,  the  pages  of 
"The  Friend"  have  an  established  reputation. 
Even  the  large  "ads"  of  manufacturing  firms 
are  reported  to  us  as  "paying".  The  price 
is  56  cents  an  inch.  Copy  should  be  in  hand 
by  9  A.  M.,  Second-day. 

Address  207  Walnut  Place. 

Philadelphia. 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  SOCIAL  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  good  place  to  prepare  for  "Home  Service" 

Fall  Term  begins  Tenth  Month  6th 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


A  RUMMAGE  SALE 

will  be  held  at  "Benezet  House"  on  the  8th  and 
9th  of  nth  Month. 

Friends  are  asked  to  save  for  this  occasion 
the  clothing  and  household  furnishings  which 
they  no  longer  need.  An  especial  appeal  is 
made  for  children's  clothing. 

Those  having  articles  for  the  sale  will  kindly 
send  to  Mary  J.  Moon,  918  Locust  St.,  Phila, 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Ester  brook  Pens  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  mi  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


WHY  NOT  TAKE  UP  FRENCH  ? 

$S  pays  for  book  needed  and  assistance,  by 
mail,  for  three  months.  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  studying  French  at  home. 

PROF.  H.  T.  FRUEAUFF 

26  South  St.  Cloud  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Reference,  Davis  H.  Forsythe. 


UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th    -  ,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Spalal  Atttnllon  Clecn  lo  FimcraU 

In  and  Out  of  tic  City.    Abo  Ciaptl 

AccommoJaitoru  for  Funerah. 

Bell  'Phone  ;  Eitablished  1880 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides    comfortable    accommodatioiu   for 
guestt  by  the  day  or  wedc     Meali  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMSLU  D.  VSATHERSTONI,  MakM. 
FMiB— llAaaai  isn. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Typ*- 
vritinc  Addressing,  Mailing,  eto. 

«M  ChMtBut  StcMt.  Fhlla<lol»hia 
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A     RHOADS     BELT 

ON    A    HARD  STONE-CRUSHER    JOB 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


DUE  TO  HIGH  MONEY  RATES,  THE 
CAREFUL  INVESTOR  CAN  NOW  PUR- 
CHASE HIGH-GRADE,  WELL-SECURED 
BONDS  TO  YIELD  AN  ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME, 

WHY  NOT  KEEP  YOUR  IDLE  FUNDS  SAFELY 
INVESTED? 


WHAT   LIFE    INSURANCE    DOES. 

It  protects  your  family  against  the  stop- 
ping of  your  income  in  case  of  your  death. 
It  helps  you  save  money. 
It  can   give  you   an   income  when   your 
earning  power  declines. 

That's  our  Endowment  Policy  payable  at  65. 
It  doe«  all  these  things;  and  the  yearly 
amount  you  invest  in  it  is  easily  laid  by. 

Shall   we  tell   you  about  this  personally? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

MembtT  of  Federal  Reteroe  Sytem 


H.  F.  BRtnjER 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE   AND   YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


WISSAHICKON    INN 

BEDLANDS,   CALIFORNIA 

THE  WISSAHICKON  INN  is  situated  in  an 
Orange  Grove  in  Redlands,  the  most  beautiful 
place  in  the  San  Bernardino  Valley. 

At  the  Wissahickon  Inn,  a  family  hotel  of 
fifty  rooms,  you  will  find  a  homelike  place,  good 
food  and  careful  attention  to  your  wants. 

Steam  heat,  rooms  with  private  bath  and 
plenty  of  public  baths.  One  or  two  cottages 
on  the  grounds.  Near  parks  and  golf  course. 
Tennis  court.     Magnificent  roads  for  motoring. 

For  reservations  and  prices,  address 

A.  B.  JOHNSON. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  FHenda 

Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hnrier.  Mmaagar 


J.    E.     RHOADS     &     SONS 


PHILADELPHIA: 
NEW  YORK:  1 

CHICAGO:      322  ' 


WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


1. 1  BsOinf.          Ernst  R.  TkoJI        hb.  A.  Strstts. 

TELEPHONES 

BsU    Str».  17-81     -     -    KsyHsDe— Rie.  MI 

R.C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  u4  BUILDERS 

mN.Thkt.«ASt                         PluUddpU. 

rSLIPHONES: 


HARVEY  T.  WEBER 
Merchant  Tailor 


1227  WALNUT  STREET 
Tha  Tradm  of  Frtmndt  i 


(SMOnd  Flow) 


THE  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

[■  iituated.  planned  and    managed   to  give    comfort,  health   and 

enjoyment  to  its  gueatB. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON.  Owners 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK   PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

A  Family  Heme  of  BltAlUkti  RcputaUm. 
Vatr. 

NATHAN  L.JOSES. 


Genealogist 


Elisabeth  B.  Satterthwaitc 
12  N.  Stockton  St. 

TEBSmPH.H.1. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


{$10,000,000 

Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


-pRIENDS  and  others  wilUng  to  conform  to  the  regula- 
-T  tions  of  the  Committee,  may  purchase  lots  in  the 
Friends'  South  Western  Burial  Ground,  located  at  Oar- 
diuKton,  Pa.,  near  69th  and  Market  Streets.  Apply  to 
John  B.  Newkirk,  Treasurer,  119  E.  Montgomery  Avenue, 
Ardmore.  Pa.  (Telephone  Ardmore  1141),  or  by  appoint- 
ment, 20  S.  12th  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Address,  M.  Tboth, 


New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


TIT  ANTED— A  position  as  companion,  care  of  an 
VV      or  housekeeper.     Address  H, 

1325  N.  Frazier  St.,  Phila 


T7-ISITING    teacher   desires    pupils.     Special   attention 
V      given  to  delicate  children.  _ 


E.  B.  MORRIS.  President. 


Please  ad- 
dretrHerberFM.  Tiw"ry,'6710  McCallum  Street, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED— A  practical,  old-fashioned  ^rmer.  I'"? 
forty  miles  from  New  York  City.  Ho-'f  •  ^,1^=*."° 
Ught,  running  water.  One  and  a  half  miles  from  High 
School.     Friend  preferred. 

James  Wood, 

Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. 


THE   FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  94. 


FIFTH-DAY,  TENTH  MONTH  28,  1920. 


No.  18. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.     Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 

J.  Henry  Baetlett,  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 
Davis  H.  Forstthe, 


Mart  Ward, 


Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 

THE  FRIEND, 

No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 

Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscriptum  is  not  regarded  as  a 

notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


"The  one  outstanding  need  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to=day  is  no 
different  from  the  need  of  the  Anglican  community  or  the  Free  Church 
fellowship— a  spiritual  awakening— a  call,  not  to  social  or  educational 
or  civic  service,  but  a  call  to  the  service  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  to 
the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings;  sharing,  each  for  ourselves,  the 
burden  of  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  each  realizing  the  eternal  pos= 
sibilities  which  lie  in  every  man,  woman,  and  child  whom  we  meet 
on  our  daily  pilgrimage  through  life." — Maurice  Whitlow. 


MEETING  STOCK. 

The  question  of  finance  in  connection  with  Meeting  affairs 
is  claiming  more  and  more  attention  of  recent  years  through- 
out the  Society.  So  acute  have  some  of  the  problems  become 
amongst  our  English  Friends  that  the  subject  was  committed 
by  their  last  Yearly  Meeting  to  Quarterly  Meetings  for  con- 
ference and  report.  The  plain  situation  seems  to  be  that  in 
places  it  is  practically  impossible  to  meet  increased  and  in- 
creasing budgets.  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  is  not  far 
from  the  same  condition  of  perplexity  as  English  Friends. 
More  than  one  Monthly  Meeting  is  feeling  that  the  burden 
of  the  current  year  is  beyond  its  resources.  This,  of  course, 
may  mean  no  more  than  that  we  require  education  as  to 
proper  ways  and  means  of  raising  money;  in  other  words,  as 
to  Christian  stewardship.  It  is  at  least  incumbent  on  each 
discouraged  unit — meeting  or  member— to  put  the  question 
to  a  fair  test  before  confessing  to  failure. 

It  may  be  well  as  a  preliminary  to  any  such  consideration 
that  we  remind  ourselves  that  we  have  been  the  victims  in 
the  Society  of  Friends  of  no  little  had  education  on  this  sub- 
ject. This  bad  education  has  all  been  well  intentioned,— the 
result  actually  of  great  liberality  of  dealing  with  large  personal 
resources,  but  it  has  too  often  proved  to  be  a  great  injustice 
both  to  the  Society  and  to  the  persons  intended  to  be  relieved. 

A  single  instance  will  illustrate  the  method  of  bad  educa- 
tion, and  will  remind  Friends  in  different  localities  of  varia- 
tions of  it  that  may  have  come  under  their  notice.  In  a  large 
country  meeting  of  seventy-five  years  ago— an  original  seven- 
teenth century  Friends'  meeting— there  was  a  large  and  loyal 
congregation.  The  members  were  all  plain  country  folk  in 
the  actual  rather  than  the  conventional  meaning  of  the  term 


plain.  They  all  had  their  simple  wants  abundantly  supplied, 
and  each  was  able  to  share  in  the  moderate  demands  for  the 
meeting's  support.  By  degrees— rather  rapid  degrees  for  those 
times— one  of  their  number  became  rich.  He  had  inherited  a 
moderate  fortune,  but  the  various  enterprises  that  he  under- 
took prospered  greatly— he  felt  none  of  the  compunctions  of  a 
John  Woolman  as  to  expanding  trade,  and  so  in  the  quaint 
phrase  of  that  day  he  reached  a  situation  where  he  "  had  no 
idea  how  much  he  was  worth."  He  was  not  a  very  active 
member  of  his  meeting.  He  probably  would  have  felt  him- 
self poorly  qualified  to  be  overseer  or  clerk  or  even  a  member 
of  prominent  committees.  Money  making  was  his  gift,  and 
as  advancing  years  sobered  him  it  entered  into  his  mind  to 
make  some  amend  for  possible  neglect  of  religious  duties  in  a 
novel  way.  He  told  the  committee  appointed  to  collect  the 
annual  assessment  "to  see  what  Friends  would  like  to  give 
and  to  come  to  him  for  the  balance."  It  is  unnecessary  to 
recite  further  details.  Before  the  death  of  this  well-intentioned 
man  he  was  paying  practically  the  whole  assessment  of  the 
meeting  and  doing  it  cheerfully.  Probably  he  never  realized 
that  he  relieved  not  a  few  of  his  fellow-members  from  their 
most  direct  participation  in  their  meeting's  affairs.  The 
principle  became  true  in  them,  and  increasingly  in  their 
descendants,  that  what  costs  nothing  is  worth  nothing.  Un- 
doubtedly this  bad  education  was  one  contributing  cause  of 
the  meeting's  decline,  until  now  it  is  practically  a  closed  chapter 
of  Quaker  history. 

If  not  in  this  form,  in  some  other  allied  to  it.  Friends  in 
too  great  a  degree  have  been  relieved  of  the  developing 
responsibilities  of  sharing  financial  burdens.  Every  member 
of  a  meeting  should  desire  for  personal  benefit,  if  for  no  higher 
motive,  to  become  a  contributing  member.  We  hear  of  meet- 
ings with  long  lists  of  non-contributing  members.  Let  us  con- 
tinue earnestly  every  justifiable  effort  to  restore  such  members 
to  the  position  of  interest  and  loyalty,  not  merely  because  we 
need  their  money,  but  because  we  need  them. 

It  seems  needless  to  suggest  means  by  which  to  do  this, 
conditions  and  people  vary  so  much.  The  seventeenth  century 
record  of  Philadelphia  meetings  shows  that  collections  were 
made  at  the  close  of  each  session.  This  made  a  wider  par- 
ticipation easy  and  might  in  some  form  be  revived  to-day. 
If  we  can  develop  a  proper  sense  of  stewardship  we  shall  likely 
have  to  revise  our  views  as  to  what  is  a  proper  contribution 
for  each  of  us  to  make  to  meeting  stock.  1 1  is  said  that  in  the 
circle  where  "loyalty  to  the  church"  is  so  conspicuous,  the 
annual  contributions  of  day  laborers,  even  amongst  women, 
amount  to  |6o,  and  upon  occasion  to  I75.  Compared  to  a 
I5  contribution  of  a  Friend  in  comfortable  circumstances  this 
is  very  revealing  evidence  of  one  of  our  difficulties. 

A  charm  of  Friends'  meetings  has  been  the  fact  that  finance 
has  not  been  obtruded  into  more  serious  matters.  The  rich 
man  who  is  cited  as  an  illustration  in  this  article  was  doubtless 
prompted  to  his  act  by  a  sense  of  stewardship.  There  are  many 
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reasons  to  believe  that  this  sense  of  stewardship  with  the  rich 
amongst  Friends  is  very  acute.  It  would  be  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune to  them  and  to  the  average  member  to  have  it  other- 
wise. If  their  sensitiveness  in  weighing  their  obligations  to 
meetings  can  be  made  general  our  financial  difficulties  will  be 
in  good  part  solved.  It  is  a  religious  question  after  all  and  not 
a  financial  one  in  the  sense  that  would  separate  the  business 
life  and  the  religious  life.  Can  we  expect  large  business  to 
become  more  ethical  and  religious  while  small  business  con- 
tinues otherwise?  J.  H.  B. 

WESTERN  (IOWA)  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Western  Yearly  Meeting  began  this  year  on  Sixth-day,  the 
first  of  Tenth  Month,  the  Select  Meeting  in  the  morning  and 
the  Representative  Meeting  in  the  afternoon;  this  meeting 
felt  keenly  the  loss  by  death  of  six  of  its  members  the  past 
year.  In  order  that  those  of  larger  Yearly  Meetings  may 
more  fully  realize  what  this  means  to  us,  I  will  say  that  of 
recent  years,  there  are  often  not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen 
members  of  this  meeting  able  to  attend.  This  in  connection 
with  the  prospect  that  we  would  have  ne  visiting  Friends  with 
us  caused  an  exercise  of  spirit  that  the  banner  of  Truth  and 
Righteousness  as  upheld  by  our  fathers  might  not  be  permitted 
to  trail  in  the  dust. 

As  we  were  brought  low  under  a  sense  of  our  own  weakness 
and  unworthiness,  this  language  of  the  Prophet  seemed  com- 
forting to  us,  "  Strengthen  ye  the  weak  hands  and  confirm  the 
feeble  knees,  say  to  them  that  are  of  a  feeble  heart  be  strong, 
fear  not,  for  behold  your  God  will  come  with  vengeance,  even 
God  with  a  recompense.  He  will  come  and  save  you;  then  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened  and  the  'ears  of  the  deaf  shall 
be  unstopped,  then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart,  and 
the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing." 

We  believe  many  eyes  were  opened  to  see,  and  ears  unstopped 
to  hear,  truths  they  had  never  seen  or  heard  before,  and  a 
voice  was  heard  in  prayer,  which  may  not  have  been  heard 
in  public  before. 

On  First-day  both  the  morning  and  afternoon  meetings 
were  well  attended  by  many  not  in  membership  with  us, 
many  expressing  appreciation  of  the  meetings,  which  were 
thought  to  be  highly  favored  seasons.  The  only  subject  of 
unusual  importance  claiming  the  attention  of  the  business 
sessions,  which  closed  on  Third-day  p.  m.,  was  the  change 
in  the  time  of  holding  our  Yearly  Meeting,  which  will  be  one 
month  earlier,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine  will.  The  morning 
and  afternoon  meetings  on  Fourth-day  were  again  highly 
favored. 

The  meeting  closed  under  a  solemn  covering,  and  we  trust 
with  hearts  strengthened  in  the  belief  that  the  Lord  is  still 
ready  to  be  tried  and  proven.  If  we  will  bring  all  the  tithes 
into  the  storehouse  He  will  pour  us  out  a  blessing,  that  there 
will  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it. 

In  remembrance  of  His  goodness  and  mercy  towards  us  we 
can  say  with  one  formerly,  "Not  unto  us  O  Lord,  not  unto 
us,  but  unto  Thy  name,  give  Glory."  "  For  truly  God  is  great 
in  Zion  and  His  dwelling  place  in  Jerusalem." 


THE  JOHN  WOOLMAN  BI-CENTENARY,  TENTH  MONTH 
19,  1920. 

A  large  gathering  that  more  than  filled  the  Friends'  Meeting- 
house at  Main  and  Garden  Streets,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  as- 
sembled on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  to  do  John  Woolman 
honor.  That  Quaker  saint  and  philanthropist  was  born  at 
Rancocas,  nearby,  but  his  birthplace  no  longer  stands.  His 
service  to  mankind  has  recently  had  local  recognition  by  the 
purchase  of  the  house  which  he  built  for  his  daughter  Mary 
on  her  marriage  to  John  Comfort,  1771.  The  quaint  little 
house  on  Branch  Street  is  now  a  Memorial  and  is  run  as  a 
guest  and  tea  house. 


The  meeting  was  called  at  the  invitation  of  The  John  Wool- 
man  Memorial  Association,  The  Friends'  Historical  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  and  The  Women's  Burlington  County  His- 
torical Society.  Before  two  p.  m.  almost  every  seat  was 
filled,  and  the  arrival  of  the  i  .20  train  crowded  the  house  to 
capacity.  Amelia  M.  Gummere,  President  of  the  Memorial 
Association,  conducted  the  exercises,  and  after  a  few  pre- 
liminary remarks  from  Alice  D'OIier  and  Lucy  B.  Roberts, 
Presidents  respectively  of  the  other  Societies,  introduced  the 
speaker  of  the  day.  Dr.  Elbert  Russell,  head  of  the  Woolman 
School,  of  Swarthmore  College.  Dr.  Russell's  address  was  a 
fine  appreciation  of  the  philanthropic  and  consecrated  life  of 
a  man  whose  beautiful  Journal  has  become  a  classic,  and  whose 
self-efi'acing  service  to  mankind  in  his  personal  life,  and  still 
more  in  his  Essays,  has  been  too  little  understood  by  the 
world  at  large.  Tracing  his  life  and  his  service,  and  paying 
tribute  to  the  literary  qualities  of  his  Journal,  Dr.  Russell  led 
his  hearers  into  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  debt  the 
world  owes  to  John  Woolman. 

Dr.  Russell  was  followed  by  Mary  Schenck  Woolman, 
formerly  of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  now  of  Simmons 
College,  Boston,  the  widow  of  a  direct  descendant  of  John 
Woolman's  brother,  Jonah,  and  an  authority  on  certain  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  day.  She  dwelt  on  the  life  of  a  weaver's 
family  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  lessons  drawn  from 
the  results  of  the  labor  upheavals  of  the  time  of  Woolman, 
whose  family  for  generations  had  been  weavers. 

Dr.  Rufus  M.  Jones,  of  Haverford,  closed  the  exercises  with 
a  fine  tribute  to  the  influence  of  Woolman's  life,  dwelling  on 
its  power,  even  to-day,  and  quoted  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  one 
of  the  Association's  valued  present  members,  as  a  Woolman 
devotee.  Dr.  Jones  called  especial  attention  to  the  beauty 
of  the  Journal,  both  for  its  ethical  and  literary  value. 

Announcement  was  made  of  a  complete  garden  plan  for  the 
nearly  two  acres  at  the  Memorial,  the  gift  of  the  English 
landscapist,  Emily  Exley,  one  of  our  members.  A  well-de- 
served tribute  was  also  paid  Caroline  L.  Crew,  the  hostess  at 
the  Memorial,  for  her  efficiency,  where  she  has  welcomed 
several  thousand  guests  since  its  start  in  19 13.  Tea  was  served 
at  the  meeting-house,  by  the  Burlington  County  ladies,  and 
most  of  the  large  audience  went  at  once  to  Branch  Street, 
where  several  hundred  were  served  with  tea  and  coffee,  in  the 
garden.  Ivy  was  planted  from  the  grave  of  Woolman  in 
York,  England,  the  gift  of  C.  Walter  Borton,  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  beginning  of  an  endowment  fund  of 
125,000  for  future  need,  was  warmly  received  and  met  with 
some  response.  An  ideal  day  added  to  every  one's  pleasure. 
Amelia  M.  Gummere. 

[This  item  is  taken  from  the  Evening  Bulletin  of  Tenth 
Month  19th,  and  is  in  line  with  the  above.] 
Honor  John  Woolman. 
Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  Observed  at  Friends'  Select  School. 

The  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John  Wool- 
man  was  observed  at  Friends'  Select  School,  Sixteenth  Street 
and  the  Parkway.  Dr.  Elbert  RusseU,  director  of  the  Wool- 
man  School,  at  Swarthmore,  a  training  school  for  religious  and 
social  service,  named  in  memory  of  John  Woolman,  made  the 
address. 

John  Woolman  was  a  pioneer  in  social  reform.  His  life  and 
writings  have  been  praised  in  almost  unmeasured  terms  by 
Charles  Lamb,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  Benjamin  Jowett 
and  other  prominent  literary  men.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
former  president  of  Harvard  University,  in  a  preface  to  Wool- 
man's  biography,  says:  "His  own  words  in  this  Journal,  of 
an  extraordinary  simplicity  and  charm,  are  the  best  expression 
of  a  personality  which  in  its  ardor-,  purity  of  motive,  breadth 
of  sympathy,  and  clear  spiritual  insight,  gives  Woolman  a 
place  among  the  uncanonized  saints  of  America." 

Dr.  Russell  brought  out  the  characteristic  features  in  Wool- 
man's  life,  especially  his  hatred  of  oppression  and  his  desire 
for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  whole  creation. 
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A  SUMMER  VISIT  TO   SOME    FRIENDS'  SCHOOLS   IN 
ENGLAND. 


STANLEY    R.    YARNALL. 

(Concluded  from  page  186.) 

To  the  subject  of  religious  influence  and  atmosphere  in 
their  schools,  and  to  Biblical  instruction  Friends  in  England 
have  naturally  given  much  thought.  The  Society  here  has 
outgrown  the  old-fashioned  fear  of  unfettered  study  of  the 
Bible  in  the  full  light  of  scholarship.  The  only  question  asked 
is  whether  the  object  sought  is  truth,  and  the  opening  up  of 
young  minds  and  the  enlisting  of  young  wills  to  put  the  life 
and  teaching  of  Christ  into  practice  in  daily  human  and  social 
relationships. 

Then  comes  the  question  how  largely  should  the  point  of 
view  of  Friends  be  urged  in  justice  to  the  developing  boy  or 
girl.  As  was  said  by  Francis  Pollard  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Central  Education  Committee  in  1918,  "The  free  spirit  of  the 
young  must  have  its  rights.  Self-determination  is  as  essential 
for  a  boy  as  for  a  province.  We  know  that  if  this  freedom  is 
fettered  or  crushed,  the  growing  seed  forced  into  a  certain 
form,  the  expanding  life  moulded  into  a  set  shape,  it  means 
at  least  that  the  creative  and  adventuring  force  of  the  per- 
sonality is  weakened,  and  something  inert  and  artificial  put 
in  its  place:  and  such  is  not  the  road  of  advance  either  for 
individual  or  community." 

Answering  his  own  questions  about  the  value  of  learning  the 
lessons  of  the  past,  and  profiting  by  the  world's  experience  in 
its  steady  search  after  moral  truth,  he  continues:  "  It  is  there- 
fore the  task  of  the  educator  to  present  the  past  with  all  the 
inspiration  of  its  vision  and  effort,  and  the  outcome  of  its 
experience.  He  will  presumably  present  what  seems  true 
to  him,  not  what  seems  untrue;  the  profitable,  not  the  un- 
profitable; lessons  that  mean  progress,  not  retrogression.  He 
will  preserve,  we  may  trust,  in  this  delicate  work  a  strong 
sense  of  his  own  fallibility.  Still  more  will  he  be  ever  possessed 
of  a  keen  sense  that  it  is  the  pupil's  attitude  to  truth  as  an 
ideal,  that  matters  most  of  all.  We  desire — why  hesitate  to 
say  so — to  influence  the  rising  generation  in  the  direction  of 
what  we  regard  as  truth.  To  influence  them,  but  not  to  warp 
their  minds;  to  inspire  them,  not  to  enslave.  We  are  to  lead 
them  to  the  frontiers  of  truth  that  have  been  won,  and  to 
send  them  forth  as  explorers  into  the  unknown." 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  1  believe,  they  have  approached  this 
fundamental  issue  of  Quaker  education,  especially  at  Bootham 
and  Leighton  Park,  where  we  felt  freshness  and  vigor  in  the 
approach  to  religious  instruction  and  the  interpretation  of 
Quaker  principles  of  life  to  school  boys. 

The  true  constants  in  Bible  Study  at  Leighton  Park  are, 
first.  Old  Testament  history  and  prophecy  studied  as  a  de- 
velopment of  God's  nature  and  will  revealed  to  men  through 
human  agents  living  up  or  failing  to  live  up  to  the  truth  re- 
vealed them;  second,  the  history  of  how  we  got  our  Bible,  a 
study  of  the  transmission  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  a  subject  rich  in  the  side  lights  it  throws  on 
revelation,  dogma,  and  ecclesiastical  authority  and  tradition; 
third,  a  careful  study  of  one  of  the  Gospels  with  special  at- 
tention paid  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  applied  to  the  personal 
life  and  social  contacts. 

Beyond  this  course  which  must  be  covered  so  that  every 
boy  who  goes  through  the  school  receives  the  instruction;  the 
•masters  are  given  a  good  deal  of  latitude  in  choice  of  their 
subjects.  The  division  of  the  English  school  year  into  three 
periods  gives  more  flexibility  than  our  system  naturally 
suggests.  Apart  from  the  more  obvious  subjects  for  study, 
"Pilgrim's  Progress"  was  mentioned  as  a  helpful  one.  At 
Bootham,  Arthur  Rowntree  kindly  gave  me  copies  of  the 
courses  of  study  pursued  in  19 18-19 19  and  1919-1920.  There 
is  originality  and  vigor  suggested  by  the  titles,  and  an  origi- 
nality that  indicates  personal  interest  on  his  part  in  arranging 
and  developing  the  work,  and  the  grasp  of  a  man  of  broad 
scholarship  and  sure  touch  who  can  give  freshness  to  subjects 
that  are  useless  if  not  presented  in  connection  with  life. 


Some  of  the  most  significant  courses  in  19 18-19  are  the 
following:  for  the  upper  middle  school,  Christianity  and  the 
Religions  of  the  World  (including  Fox  and  Penn);  for  the 
Seniors,  Old  Testament  Prose  and  Poetry,  Some  Prophets  of 
Israel  and  Euripides,  Whittier:  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
York;  Teaching  of  Jesus;  "As  a  Man  Thinketh ;"  for  the  college 
preparatory  boys.  Religious  Teaching  of  the  Poets  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  The  Idea  of  God,  Mysticism  and  Quaker- 
ism. 

During  the  school  year  just  closed  in  the  last  or  Summer 
term  the  younger  boys  have  studied:  The  Rise  of  Quakerism, 
and  History  of  Quakerism  and  the  work  of  the  older  boys  has 
included:  Paul's  Epistles  and  Some  Early  Church  Problems, 
and  Jesus  Christ  and  the  World's  Religions.  Some  other 
suggestive  topics  are:  What  is  Religion?  Leaders  of  Religion, 
Historical  Backgrounds  and  Modern  Applications  of  the 
Teaching  of  Jesus.  The  following  is  the  outline  of  an  interest- 
ing course  given  to  about  thirty  boys  of  the  Upper  Senior 
division: 

Some  Leaders  of  Religion  in  Five  Centuries. 
1.    The  Oxford  Reformers:  Colet,  Erasmus,  More. 

11.    The  Marian  Martyrs:  Latimer's  Sermons. 

III.  Seventeenth  Century: 

1 .  Milton's  Areopagitica. 

2.  English   Church   History,    1600-1640   (Roman 

Catholic,  Anglican,   Presbyterian,    Indepen- 
dent). 

3.  Sects  and  Sectaries  in  1644. 

4.  The  Quakers: 

(a)  George  Fox. 

(b)  His  Journal  and  Message. 

(c)  The  Crown  of  Persecution. 

(d)  The  Quaker  Way  of  Life. 

IV.  Wesley. 
V.     Whittier. 

In  a  thoughtful  paper  by  Arthur  Rowntree  on  "The  Teach- 
ing of  Friends'  Principles  at  School,"  he  dwells  on  the  point 
that  the  primary  object  "  is  not  only  a  beljef  in  truth  (cogni- 
tive), but  a  surrender  to  truth  (volitional)."  A  Christianity 
of  experience  is  greater  than  a  Christianity  of  notions.  He 
continues:  "The  experienced  teacher  knows  that  the  best 
approach  to  the  teaching  of  Friends'  principles  is  the  historical. 
Nor  is  it  needful  always  to  take  George  Fox  as  the  theme — 
a  method  which  makes  the  pupil  say,  'I'm  as  tired  of  George 
Fox  as  of  Paul's  missionary  journeys.'  For  some  older  boys 
it  is  important  to  see  something  of  the  philosophical  approach 
to  religion.  If  the  Inner  Light  is  understood  the  Quaker 
position  is  understood;  for  the  Inward  Light  is  the  'primary 
urge.'  It  is  the  attitude  towards  God  and  man  and  the  de- 
tails of  life  that  we  think  of  in  the  teaching  we  have  in  mind. 
There  must  be  seeds  of  reason,  but  we  hold  that  a  religion  of 
notions  yields  chaff,  whilst  a  religion  of  experience  harvests 
grain." 

An  approach  to  truth  in  this  spirit  can  result  only  in  good 
to  boys  and  girls,  and  the  pupils  of  Bootham  and  other  schools 
that  follow  similar  methods  and  pursue  similar  aims  are 
fortunate.  Our  English  Friends  have  much  to  enrich  our 
school  life  in  the  United  States  in  this  and  other  respects. 
There  is  a  directness  of  aim  and  a  sturdy  pushing  toward  the 
object,  if  they  are  convinced  of  its  worth,  that  ofl'sets  our 
greater  respect  for  form  and  conventional  methods  in  educa- 
tion. Fundamentally,  however,  1  feel  the  ideals  are  identical; 
the  differences  are  interest  in  our  customs  and  national  points 
of  view  which,  after  all,  are  superficial. 

With  Kendal  on  the  edge  of  the  Lake  country,  my  visits 
to  the  Friends'  schools  came  to  an  end.  As  the  pupils  were 
scattered,  there  is  nothing  especially  to  record  except  the 
pleasant  meeting  with  the  Headmaster,  Francis  H.  Knight, 
and  the  pleasant  impression  made  by  the  residence  halls  for 
older  and  younger  boys  some  distance  from  the  school.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  Stramongate  School,  for 
that  is  its  name,  and  it  historically  is  the  first  school  founded 
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by  Friends,  dating  from  1698,  a  considerable  number  of  boys 
from  the  town  come  in  as  day  sciiolars;  the  first  instance  of 
the  sort  I  met  with. 

As  I  have  tried  to  weave  the  details  of  these  visits  into  a 
report  that  may  interest  and  perhaps  contain  some  helpful 
suggestions  for  parents,  committees,  and  fellow  teachers 
at  home,  the  faces  and  personalities  of  our  many  kind  enter- 
tainers come  before  me  again,  and  I  am  again  reminded  of 
the  uniform  courtesy  and  cordiality  of  their  welcome.  I  hope 
they  may  keep  the  resolves  they  have  made  to  visit  "the 
States, "  and  that  in  the  course  of  these  visits  they  may  find 
time  to  give  us  the  opportunity  in  some  measure  to  return 
their  hospitality. 

When  I  told  one  of  our  teachers  at  Germantown  my  pur- 
pose to  record  some  impressions  of  these  short  visits,  he  re- 
marked that  he  would  not  venture  on  such  an  undertaking 
unless  he  could  spend  a  year  in  preparation.  He  is  probably 
correct,  and  my  chief  fear  is  that  through  inexperience  and 
lack  of  full  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  conditions,  1  may 
in  some  instances  be  mistaken  in  my  estimate  and  so  be  doing 
an  injustice.  The  gentle  reader  is  accordingly  admonished  to 
be  ready  with  his  grain  of  salt. 

Grasmere,  England,  Eighth  Month  5,  1920. 


GERMANTOWN  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL. 

The  Germantown  Friends'  School  opened  Ninth  Month 
2ist,  with  an  enrollment  of  555,  301  girls,  254  boys.  The  cor- 
responding enrollment  in  1919  was  536.  The  increase  is  in  the 
upper  classes,  and  the  school  has  now  almost  reached  its 
maximum.  The  practice  of  having  so-called  double  section 
classes,  adopted  some  ten  years  ago,  has  now  about  worked 
out  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

The  last  school  year  ended  with  the  graduation  of  a  class 
of  28.  The  Commencement  address  was  made  by  Rufus  M. 
Jones.  Nineteen  of  the  class  entered  college,  nine  boys  and  ten 
girls.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  pupils  who  have  graduated 
from  the  School  within  the  last  four  years  are  this  Autumn 
studying  in  twenty-two  colleges  and  universities. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  near  the  end  of  last 
school  year  was  Intermediate  Day,  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  boys  and  girls  about  the  ages  of  ten  to  thirteen.  The  pro- 
gram was  carried  out  almost  entirely  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
One  of  the  interesting  features  was  the  publication  of  the 
Intermediate  Honor  List  for  the  year,  together  with  a  list  of 
pupils  chosen  by  ballot  from  the  different  classes  to  include  the 
most  helpful  representatives  of  their  respective  classes.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  that  three  of  those  who  led  their  classes 
in  scholarship  were  also  chosen  by  their  classmates  as  leaders 
in  popularity  and  helpfulness. 

The  securing  of  an  additional  Athletic  Field  in  the  early 
Summer  is  an  important  step  in  the  development  of  the  School. 
This  land,  fronting  on  School  House  Lane  near  the  present 
Athletic  Field,  has  been  acquired  chiefly  through  the  liberality 
of  Agnes  Leach  Brown,  one  of  the  two  owners  who  has  donated 
her  interest  in  the  property  to  the  School.  The  land  belonged 
to  the  late  T.  Wistar  Brown,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  known  as 
Wistar  Brown  Field.  It  is  unusually  well  located  for  the 
purposes  of  the  School,  being  close  to  Queen  Lane  Station  and 
the  Midvale  trolley  line,  and  a  few  steps  only  from  Clark 
Field  at  present  used  for  the  athletics  of  the  boys.  The  newly- 
acquired  property  contains  many  fine  trees  so  placed  that 
they  will  not  have  to  be  cut  down  for  the  development  of  the 
land.  There  are  about  six  acres  in  all.  At  present  a  start  has 
been  made  by  grading  a  large  table,  which  will  be  available 
for  field  sports  in  the  Spring  of  1921. 

Elizabeth  A.  Jones,  after  ten  years  of  unusually  faithful 
and  fruitful  service  to  the  School,  is  to  be  married  this  Autumn 
and  Anna  V.  Condon,  her  assistant,  was  married  early  in  the 
Summer. 

Elma  H.  Schick,  teacher  of  Drawing  and  Crafts  Work,  has 
been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence. 

Emily  C.  Bradbury  resigned  her  position  in  the  Primary 


School  and  has  taken  up  work  in  connection  with  the  White 
Williams  Foundation. 

Five  new  teachers  have  entered  upon  their  duties: — 

Hildegarde  B.  Shumway,  A.  B.,  Wellesley  College,  Assistant 
in  French. 

Ruth  B.  Winckler,  Columbia  University,  Drawing  and 
Crafts  Work. 

Herman  P.  Breininger,  Juniata  College,  Assistant  Instructor 
of  Physical  Education  for  the  Boys,  and  Assistant  in  High 
School  Mathematics. 

Elizabeth  P.  Maris,  Wellesley  College,  Director  of  Physical 
Education  for  the  Girls. 

Helen  V.  Brown,  Boston  School  of  Physical  Education,  As- 
sistant Director  of  Physical  Education  for  the  Girls. 

Alice  Prosser,  a  graduate  of  the  Germantown  Friends' 
School  and  Philadelphia  Normal  School  for  Girls,  returns  to 
the  Primary  position  which  she  held  for  several  years. 

Dorothy  Brooke,  who  had  a  year's  leave  of  absence  in  1919- 
20,  also  returns  to  her  former  position  in  the  Intermediate 
School. 

Emma  Thorp  returns  to  the  School  in  the  capacity  of  Sec- 
retary after  a  year  of  service  at  Tunesassa. 

Stanley  R.  Yarnall,  Irvin  C.  Foley  and  Gladys  Brooke  at- 
tended the  All  Friends'  Conference  in  London  during  the 
Summer  and  gained  much  from  it  and  from  the  other  confer- 
ences that  followed  it. 

Harry  A.  Domincovich  again  bore  the  chief  responsibility 
of  Megunticook  and  its  outlying  camps,  where  he  was  as- 
sisted by  D.  Lawrence  Burgess. 

Alfred  A.  Smith,  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Boys, 
was  again  in  charge  of  the  Junior  activities  of  the  Cobb's 
Camps. 

Hadassah  J.  Moore  again  studied  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Summer  School,  and  three  of  the  new  teachers  acted  as  as- 
sistants in  Summer  camps,  or  studied  at  the  Springfield  Train- 
ing College. 

Jane  S.  Jones,  Helen  M.  Zebley  and  Edith  H.  Knight  were 
again  appointed  readers  in  Mathematics,  Latin  and  French 
for  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  New  York 
City. 

The  Summer  improvements  consisted  chiefly  of  painting  the 
exterior  of  the  School  buildings  and  general  refurbishing  of 
furniture  and  painting  of  the  interior.  The  chief  item  of 
Summer  work  has  been  the  enlargement  of  the  lunch-room  so 
that  it  is  possible  to  seat  forty  additional  pupils.  The  lunch 
counters  have  been  re-arranged  and  the  facilities  of  the  room 
improved. 

The  work  of  the  Autumn  has  started  with  unusually  good 
spirit.  The  attendance  from  the  first  of  the  year  has  been  full 
and  regular.  The  new  arrangement  of  afternoon  study  hours 
together  with  a  well-organized  system  of  supervision  of  the 
buildings,  promises  good  results. 

The  boys  and  girls  have  started  on  their  extra  school  activi- 
ties with  interest  and  success,  and  the  football  team  has  won 
its  two  initial  games. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  a  strong  group 
of  members  was  set  aside  to  take  up  more  actively  the  study  of 
comprehensive  plans  for  the  general  development  and  improve- 
ment of  the  School  in  accordance  with  its  needs  and  service 
to  the  community. 


TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  be- 
half of  the  Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Philadelphia. 
I F  booze  is  coming  back  it  should  hurry,  because  people  are 
finding  out  that  this  is  a  better  world  without  a  lot  of  drunks 
and  partial-drunks. — Plumbers'  Journal. 

The  Coming  Election,  in  which  for  the  first  time  women 
of  America  will  have  equal  rights  with  men,  is  not.  likely  to 
settle  any  great  issue.  It  will  determine  no  doubt  which  one 
of  two  men  shall  be  entitled  to  reside  in  the  White  House  dur- 
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ing  the  coming  four  years,  but  many  people  feel  that  great 
issues  like  the  restoration  of  civil  liberties,  the  question  of 
compulsory  military  training,  our  policy  towards  Mexico,  and 
towards  Japan,  to  say  nothing  of  social  and  industrial  justice, 
are  being  avoided  or  touched  upon  very  hazily  by  the  leaders 
of  both  of  the  major  parties.  As  heretofore,  so  now  and  here- 
after, great  decisions  will  rest  with  Congress  and  the  steady 
pressure  of  influences  good  and  bad  that  affect  the  actions  of 
Congressmen. 

Let  us  be  mindful,  therefore,  that  Congressmen  as  well  as 
a  President  are  to  be  elected,  and  that  none  but  men  of  sterling 
character  and  worthy  purpose  should  receive  our  vote.  It 
has  been  shown  again  and  again  that  men  who  sympathize 
with  the  liquor  interests  are  very  seldom  disposed  favorably 
towards  measures  that  are  dictated  by  a  love  for  righteousness. 
The  question  of  supporting  or  of  weakening  the  Volstead  Act, 
or  in  other  words,  the  success  or  partial  failure  of  prohibition, 
will  rest  with  Congress.  If  we  love  righteousness,  let  us  not 
vote  for  men  who  are  indifferent  or  undecided  on  this  question. 
Find  the  men  who  stand  for  real  prohibition.  They  will  be  the 
least  likely  to  disappoint  us  after  election. 


"Adventures  in  Prohibition,"  is  the  heading  of  a  paper 
by  Louis  Graves  in  this  month's  issue  of  the  H^'orld's  Work. 
Admitting  that  liquors  are  bought  and  sold  extensively  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  northern  New  Jersey  and  in  New  \ork, 
"the  wettest  region  in  the  United  States,"  the  writer  says, 
nevertheless,  that  the  traffic  in  intoxicants  is  being  slowly  but 
surely  suppressed,  though  with  much  difficulty  where  public 
opinion  is  opposed  to  prohibition.  The  following  selections 
are  significant. 

Pennsylvania  like  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and 
a  few  other  Commonwealths,  has  no  prohibition  statutes  of 
its  own.  Consequently  local  office-holders  have  no  direct 
obligation  to  the  State  in  curbing  the  liquor  traffic.  This  adds 
tremendously  to  the  difficulty  facing  the  Government.  The 
Federal  Agent  said  that  Delaware  gave  little  trouble  because 
it  had  a  strict  enforcement  law  of  its  own  with  a  Law-and- 
Order  League  giving  its  aid  against  the  liquor  dealers.  Not 
only  is  there  not  prohibition  in  Pennsylvania,  but  the  State 
laws  continue  to  license  saloons.  One  must  have  a  license  to 
sell  products  having  even  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
alcohol. 

In  Wilkes-Barre  there  are  one  hundred  licensed  saloons. 
In  Scranton  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Now  to  be  told 
that  these  saloon  keepers  pay  their  fees  (five  or  six  hundred 
dollars  in  Wilkes-Barre,  eleven  hundred  in  Scranton)  to  sell 
an  innocuous  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  stuff  is  a  severe 
strain  on  credulity.  1  found  no  one  in  either  city  who  believed 
they  did.  At  one  hotel  at  Delaware  Water  Gap  the  bar  was 
doing  a  big  business  with  no  attempt  at  concealment.  The 
Mayor  of  Scranton  said  the  law  was  being  generally  disobeyed, 
yet  he  believed  the  net  effect  of  it  was  good.  The  law  has  decreased 
crime  without  question;  arrests  are  fewer.  The  population  of 
the  jails  has  fallen  oft  to  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  what  it 
was.  Though  many  men  are  dissatisfied  with  it,  wives  and 
mothers  are  better  off.  They  get  a  greater  share  of  the  family 
earnings  than  formerly.  (Be  it  observed  these  are  the  state- 
ments of  the  same  man  who  was  quoted  so  extensively  as 
saying  that  Scranton  was  the  "wettest  spot  outside  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.") 

As  to  why  the  Volstead  Act  is  so  flagrantly  disregarded  in 
some  places,  the  writer  says  there  is  more  than  one  answer. 
He  says  the  weakest  link  in  the  enforcement  system  is  the 
"Permit  System,"  by  which  the  privilege  is  granted  to  buy 
and  sell  liquor  for  manufacturing  and  medical  purposes.  Such 
permits  have  served  as  a  cloak  for  law  breaking.  Another 
answer  is  the  personnel  of  the  Government's  force.  1  n  the  first 
place  it  is  not  numerous  enough.  In  a  dozen  or  more  counties 
in  northern  Pennsylvania,  constituting  a  revenue  district, 
there  are  six  prohibition  enforcement  agents.  The  average 
salary  of  an  agent  is  less  than  two  thousand  dollars.  The 
meagreness  of  it  constitutes  a  serious  temptation  to  make 


"easy  money  on  the  side"  by  keeping  his  eyes  closed.  As  a 
result  the  whole  force  is  distrusted  by  the  public.  John  F. 
Kramer,  Prohibition  Enforcement  Agent,  has  displayed  a 
desire  to  put  his  force  on  an  honest  and  efficient  basis,  but 
there  is  much  weeding  out  to  be  done. 

Let  no  one  forget  that  there  are  millions  of  people  in  this 
country  who  are  opposed  to  the  dry  law  and  that  in  some 
sections  they  are  in  the  majority.  But  the  Government  could 
make  a  much  nearer  approach  to  strict  enforcement;  not  that 
"bootlegging"  could  be  stopped  entirely,  that  would  go  on 
in  a  small  way  even  if  there  were  hundreds  of  agents.  1  am 
talking  about  the  flagrant,. conspicuous  violations  such  as  are 
creating  sudden  fortunes  and  giving  rise  to  nation-wide  scandal. 

It  takes  only  a  cursory  examination  of  the  illicit  trade  in 
Pennsylvania  to  uncover  the  trail  of  slimy  politics.  Senator 
Penrose  has  always  been  a  "wet,"  and  he  is  a  master  of  the 
Republican  organization.  But  Attorney  General  Palmer,  who 
is  just  as  much  a  boss  of  the  Democratic  organization,  has 
long  been  classed  as  a  "dry."  Yet,  whatever  his  beliefs  on 
prohibition,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Democratic  organiza- 
tion has  taken  on  a  decidedly  wet  complexion,  despite  the 
presence  in  it  of  the  super  dry  Vance  McCormick.  Father 
Curran  told  me  that  he  had  not  said  a  word  in  public  about 
prohibition  for  two  years:  "  there  is  no  use  in  it  just  now.  The 
public  is  apathetic.  The  non-enforcement  of  the  law  is  ex- 
plained in  the  word  'politics.'  The  politicians  are  in  charge. 
But  despite  the  scandal  of  the  lax  enforcement,  the  law  has 
been  a  good  thing,  and  as  time  passes  it  will  be  more  and  more 
effective." 

When  1  was  in  Philadelphia  1  went  to  see  Director  of  Public 
Safety  Cortelyou.  He  did  not  proclaim  himself  a  "wet,"  but 
he  made  it  plain  that  he  had  no  time  for  prohibition.  He  said 
that  the  police  had  more  trouble  from  drug  users  since  the 
advent  of  the  dry  law.  At  my  request  he  put  at  my  disposal 
the  record  of  arrests  since  First  Month  i,  1919.  This  tabula- 
tion if  charted  would  not  show  a  steadily  descending  line  of 
arrests,  but  the  course  has  been  downward.  Between  Sixth 
Month,  1919  (wet)  and  Seventh  Month,  1919  (prohibition), 
there  was  a  drop  from  2015  to  51 1  in  arrests  for  drunkenness, 
and  from  7580  to  5183  in  total  arrests.  The  arrests  for  in- 
toxication fell  to  427  in  Second  Month,  1920,  and  the  total 
arrests  to  3860.  Then  began  a  rise  in  figures  which  was  chroni- 
cled in  the  newspapers  and  attributed,  whether  justly  or  not, 
to  the  fight  for  delegates  in  the  Democratic  primaries.  Sixth 
Month  shows  the  highest  number  of  total  arrests  since  pro- 
hibition, yet  this  is  smaller  by  1400  than  the  low- record  month 
of  the  last  half  year  of  wetness.  What  the  record  shows  is 
to  be  entered  on  the  credit  side  of  Prohibition.  And  there  are 
more  good  things  to  be  said  of  it.  Fifteen  counties  of  the 
State  were  dry  prior  to  Seventh  Month,  1919,  in  response  to 
public  sentiment.  These  counties  have  been  helped  to  keep 
the  liquor  trade  out. 

There  is  a  pretty  general  belief  shared  by  many  who  have  no 
zeal  for  prohibition,  that  conditions  will  not  remain  as  they 
are  now.  The  progress  toward  observance  of  the  law  may  not 
be  steady,  but  year  by  year  drink  will  lose  ground.  1  sought 
the  opinions  of  a  large  number  of  Pennsylvanians,  keen-minded 
men,  both  in  and  out  of  public  life,  in  various  professions  and 
trades,  and  such  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  their  forecast. 
As  they  see  it,  the  cause  of  liquor's  defeat  will  be:  the  Govern- 
ment enforcement  machinery  may  be  expected  to  improve; 
the  permit  system  will  be  mended;  the  prosecution  of  corrupt 
agents  will  be  pushed;  court  decisions  will  impose  upon  local 
police  the  obligation  to  support  the  government;  and,  if  ex- 
perience is  a  faithful  guide,  the  dry  agitators  will  succeed  in 
forcing  through  dry  laws  even  in  States  where  the  wets  appear 
to  be  firmly  entrenched. 

The  prevalence  of  drinking  is  largely  a  matter  of  convenience. 
Most  men  will  not  expend  much  energy  hunting  for  whiskey, 
especially  at  the  high  prices  which  prevail.  For  a  time  they 
may,  but  not  long.  But  there  are  fifty  millions  of  gallons  of 
whiskey  stored  in  the  country  beside  that  which  is  under 
Government  charge.     A  considerable  part  of  this  is  in  Penn- 
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sylvania.  All  this  will  be  consumed  eventually,  much  of  it 
legally,  as  allowed  by  the  Volstead  Act,  much  of  it  illegally 
for  beverage  purposes.  But  some  day  it  will  he  used  up.  The 
making  of  "  moonshine  "  stuff  will  no  doubt  go  on  in  a  haphazard 
fashion  for  a  long  time,  but  that  will  cut  a  small  figure  in 
the  great  expanse  of  dryness.  Finally,  Prohibition  will  be 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Massachusetts'  Experience. — In  1870,  Massachusetts, 
which  had  prohibited  the  sale  of  all  spirituous  liquors,  amended 
the  law  to  permit  the  selling  of  beer,  porter,  ale  and  wine. 

Here  is  the  summary  of  what  occurred : 

Drunkenness  increased;  crime  increased;  poverty  increased;  the 
sale  oj  stronger  liquors  under  cover  oj  malt  liquors  increased;  the 
difficulties  of  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  sections  of  the  law 
were  vastly  increased;  and  after  only  three  years,  the  heer  law  was 


Prohibition  Candidates. 
Men  and  women  who  desire  to  vote  for  candidates  favorable 
to  prohibition  may  gain  helpful  information  by  reading  the 
American  Issue  or  writing  to  the  Office  of    the  Anti-Saloon 
League. 

PEACE  COMMITTEE  OF  PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY 

MEETING. 

Seeds  of  War. 

It  is  an  easy  assumption  to  make,  that  for  a  time  at  least 

we  are  safe  from  further  war:  that  war  has  been  so  horrible  and 

so  destructive  that  nothing  could  again  drive  our  people  and 

nation  to  the  awful  business.     While  we  Friends  are  turning 

to  the  healing  of  the  wounds  in  Europe  and,  to  some  extent, 

with  relief  to  our  own  affairs,  we  may  fail  to  note  certain 

significant  situations  here  at  home.       At  present  there  are 

several  such  which,  though  they  give  no  immediate  prospect 

of  war,  are  just  the  sort  of  things  which  lead  in  that  direction. 

Universal  Military  Training. 

Some  have  forgotten  that  Universal  Training  was  ever 
proposed  for  adoption  and  to  the  vast  majority  it  has  ceased 
to  be  an  issue;  but  down  in  Washington  the  War  Plans  Division 
of  the  General  Staff  has  just  completed  a  survey  of  our  army 
posts  and  camps — to  be  submitted  to  Congress  in  Twelfth 
Month — showing  how  they  could  be  adapted  to  a  system  of 
Universal  Military  Training.  Meanwhile,  Congressmen,  in- 
stead of  taking  a  safe  kick  at  such  a  dead  issue,  evade  or  ignore 
pointed  questions  on  the  subject.  We  shall  hear  more  of  it 
after  election  is  past. 

Our  Big  Navy. 

The  papers  did  not  say  much  about  it,  but  the  last  Congress 
appropriated  1425,289,574  for  the  Navy  for  the  year  1920- 
2 1 ,  or  I4  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country.  Of 
this  immense  amount  $104,000,000  is  for  new  construction 
to  carry  on  the  building  program  begun  in  1916,  and  which 
if  completed  will  give  us  the  largest  navy  in  the  world  by  1924. 
This  is  figured  on  the  assumption  that  the  present  building 
program  of  Great  Britain  is  to  be  carried  out.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Great  Britain,  after  launching  the  great  super-dread- 
naught  Hood,  has  scrapped  three  similar  ships  which  were 
already  started,  and  is  not  now  beginning  any  great  ships. 
France  likewise  has  scrapped  four  partly  completed  dread- 
naughts.  Italy  has  stopped  building  them;  Germany  and 
Russia  have  no  dreadnaughts.  Japan  with  a  navy  a  quarter 
the  size  of  ours,  can  hardly  get  steel  enough  for  its  merchant 
ships.  In  the  face  of  such  conditions  what  excuse  have  we  for 
continuing  to  pile  up  our  navy?  Are  we  getting  ready  to 
fight  England? 

Ireland. 

If  our  navy  is  getting  ready  to  fight  England,  some  of  the 
pro-Irish  in  our  borders  are  rapidly  working  up  the  requisite 
amount  of  anti-English  feeling  in  America;  perhaps  not  de- 
liberately, but  nevertheless  effectively.      However  England 


may  have  blundered  in  handling  the  Irish  situation,  we  are 
not  likely  to  help  Ireland  or  England  or  ourselves  by  wildly 
accusing  England  of  stupidity,  oppression  and  greed,  and  by 
passing  resolutions  calling  on  her  to  solve  the  problem  in  the 
way  we  may  happen  to  think  right.  Friends  will  have  much 
sympathy  with  the  project  of  a  New  York  weekly  which  is 
forming  a  committee  of  one  hundred  to  investigate  the  Irish 
situation  impartially  and  try  to  find  out  actual  facts  only. 

Haiti  and  Dominican  Republic. 

While  we  wax  warm  over  Ireland,  a  few  inquiring  minds 
undertake  to  find  out  what  our  own  government  has  been 
doing  to  some  of  its  small  neighbors.  They  make  the  discovery 
that  the  government  of  Haiti  is  run  largely  by  our  Navy  De- 
partment, and  that  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  always 
done  in  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants.  They  find  that  in 
Guam  the  Navy  Department,  without  act  of  Congress,  is 
enforcing  compulsory  Military  Drill  on  all  boys  between 
seven  and  sixteen,  with  military  punishment  for  non-con- 
formity. They  find  that  the  chief  government  positions  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  are  held  by  officers  of  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps  acting  under  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  In  the  face  of  these,  dare  we  prate  of  Ireland? 
Mexico. 

Can  we  wonder,  either,  that  our  southern  neighbor  views 
us  with  suspicion,  particularly  when  we  do  so  much  to  antagon- 
ize her  and  so  little  to  show  our  friendship?  Our  papers  use 
big  headlines  to  record  a  bandit  raid  in  which  an  American  is 
killed,  but  when  two  Mexicans  are  lynched  in  Utah,  only  a 
few  people  see  the  tiny  news  notice.  Charges  go  unrefuted  that 
an  American  oil  company  in  Mexico  employs  bandits  to  keep 
Government  troops  away.  Oil  interests  insolently  demand  the 
repeal  of  Mexico's  laws  designed  to  bring  her  at  least  part 
of  the  benefits  from  her  own  natural  resources.  These  oc- 
curences are  the  sort  of  thing  from  which  Mexico  forms  her 
opinion  of  the  United  States.  The  opinion  is  far  from  flattering, 
because  the  actions  by  which  we  are  judged  are  so  often  like 
those  of  a  bully  rather  than  a  friend. 
Japan. 

Not  less  provocative  of  trouble  is  the  anti-Japanese  agitation 
now  reaching  fever-heat  in  California  and  re-echoed  in  other 
quarters.  The  question  of  Oriental  immigration  is  indeed 
perplexing,  but  the  Japanese  Government  has  always  shown 
a  willingness  to  recognize  the  American  point  of  view  and  to 
discuss  mutual  problems  amicably.  But  unjust  discrimination 
against  previously  welcomed  settlers,  and  a  campaign  of 
exaggeration  and  misrepresentation  are  rapidly  fanning 
Japanese  public  indignation  to  a  point  where  a  less  reasonable 
administration  might  be  driven  into  war.  The  fact  that  our 
navy  is  four  times  as  big  as  Japan's  may  render  her  protests 
less  effective,  but  it  again  puts  our  country  in  the  position  of 
a  bully. 

Peace  or  War. 

Such  courses  of  action  are  certain  t*  cause  us  to  be  viewed 
with  fear  and  suspicion  by  our  neighbors.  If  they  are  allowed 
to  continue  we  shall  indeed  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies. Our  country  has  to  learn  that  a  peace-loving  people 
must  insure  peace  by  being  a  friend  to  its  potential  enemies. 
There  is  work  for  every  lover  of  peace.  Events  of  to-day  are 
determining  whether  the  coming  years  shall  bring  peace  or 
disaster.  No  Peace  Committee  or  Service  Committee  can 
take  the  burden  from  the  individual.  We  can  all  keep  in- 
formed on  these  critical  but  sometimes  obscure  issues.  We 
can  talk  about  them  and  thus  help  keep  them  from  becoming 
obscured.  We  can  write  about  them  to  those  in  authority 
who  are  able  to  effect  changes.  We  can,  above  all,  keep  in 
touch  with  and  support  those  who  are  forwarding  plans  not 
only  to  prevent  international  friction,  but  to  promote  inter- 
national friendship.  If  we  fail  now  to  use  our  influence  to 
crush  sprouting  seeds  of  war,  we  shall  share  in  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  battles  of  the  next  generation. 

A.  J.  Vail,  Secretary. 


Tenth  Month  28,  1920. 


THE     FRIEND. 
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A  Letter. 
To  THE  Peace  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing OF  Friends: — 

Dear  Friends: — I  want  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation 
of  the  privilege  of  attending  the  London  Conference  of  Ail 
Friends.  1  shall  always  count  it  one  of  the  great  experiences 
of  my  life.  May  1  share  with  those  of  you  who  did  not  go  to 
London  this  Summer  some  of  the  impressions  which  the 
Conference  made  on  me? 

In  the  first  place,  of  course,  all  of  us  were  impressed  by  the 
varieties  of  race,  nation,  class,  kind  of  Friend  and  type  of 
religious  experience  represented.  It  seemed  to  me  the  first 
time  that  I  had  ever  been  in  a  group  of  Friends  that  could 
really  be  counted  democratic  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that 
word.  Here  was  a  gathering  such  as  George  Fox  and  the  First 
Publishers  of  Truth  must  have  dreamed  of  as  they  languished 
in  the  prisons  of  England  and  other  lands  across  the  seas. 
There  were  Indians  in  white  turbans,  Chinese,  Japanese  and 
one  smiling  Negro  from  Jamaica.  There  was  a  Frenchman 
who  addressed  us  in  his  native  language  and  a  Viennese  who 
addressed  us  in  German,  besides  representatives  from  Norway, 
Denmark  and  Budapest.  The  majority  of  those  present 
were,  of  course,  Anglo-Saxon;  but  even  so  the  differences  of 
background  between  Americans,  British,  Canadians,  Irish, 
Australians,  South  Africans  and  the  rest  were  by  no  means 
inconsiderable.  The  capitalist  and  the  working-man  were  both 
represented,  the  man  who  bought  Liberty  Bonds  and  the  man 
who  did  not,  the  conservative  and  the  liberal  Friend,  Hicksite 
and  Orthodox — all  were  welcomed  to  the  place  where  Quaker- 
ism began  and  made  to  feel  their  share  in  the  common  inheri- 
tance. 

To  conduct  a  business  meeting  after  the  manner  of  Friends 
without  resorting  to  parliamentary  methods  in  such  a  diverse 
group,  was,  as  the  Clerk  said,  a  "holy  experiment."  It  suc- 
ceeded, 1  believe,  because  the  experiment  was  sincerely  and 
open-mindedly  made.  Amid  strong  differences  of  opinion  a 
very  strong  sense  of  underlying  unity  was  to  be  felt  throughout 
the  discussions,  growing  at  the  closing  session  into  such  a 
baptism  of  the  spirit  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  express 
what  some  of  us  felt  as  the  meeting  concluded  with  the  fare- 
well words  of  the  Clerk,  John  Henry  Bariow,  "We  thank  you 
and  we  love  you.  God  bless  you."  It  was  as  if  we  had  reached 
the  top  level  of  religious  experience  of  which  we  as  individuals 
and  as  a  group  were  capable.  In  that  silence  one  could  not 
help  rejoicing  in  the  richness  of  the  experience  reached,  and 
resolving  to  go  home  to  a  more  earnest  attempt  to  practice 
in  everyday  life  the  presence  of  God. 

What  did  the  Conference  accomplish  that  was  tangible? 
Almost  nothing  in  the  twentieth  century  meaning  of  the  word. 
The  central  thought  of  the  Conference  was  rather,  as  1  un- 
derstand it,  that  there  is«a  greater  need  for  a  new  motive,  for 
a  new  way  of  life,  for  that  personal  spiritual  work  which  Jesus 
and  the  early  Christians  trusted  than  for  any  other  thing  that 
we  could  offer  as  our  contribution  to  the  needs  of  our  age. 
Repeatedly  the  question  was  asked:  "Are  you  those  that 
should  come  or  do  we  look  for  another?"  Before  such  a  re- 
sponsibility the  attitude  was  one  of  humility  and  faith.  With 
the  first-hand  knowledge  of  so  many  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  contributed  to  the  discussions  it  was  impossible  to  shut 
one's  eyes  to  the  greatness  of  the  task;  but  there  was  a  serene 
confidence  in  the  greatness  of  spiritual  forces  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  regard  the  spiritual  as  really  first  things  in  life. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


It  is  a  very  interesting  old  town  full  of  Roman  remains  and 
other  curiosities. 

Karl  is  the  grandson  of  the  famous  John  Bellows.  Count 
Tolstoy  said  of  him  that  he  was  the  most  interesting  man  he 
had  ever  met.  One  thing  that  made  him  so  interesting  was 
the  fact  that  he  did  what  he  attempted  exceedingly  well.  So 
his  printing  house  became  known  in  England  and  beyond 
England  as  a  place  where  the  best  printing  could  be  done. 
Karl  is  true  to  his  grandfather's  trade  and  put  this  book  in 
type  himself  with  help  from  his  father  in  the  "justifications." 

There  are  ten  chapters  and  every  one  will  appeal  to  lovers 
of  rabbits  or  of  birds  or  of  dogs.  But  Karl's  book  will  also 
appeal  to  lovers  of  children.  The  United  States  Government 
does  not  allow  us  to  name  the  price  of  books  in  Book  Reviews, 
but  Kari's  venture  is  not  on  the  usual  money-making  basis. 
All  he  gets  from  it  above  costs  is  to  go  to  the  starving  children 
of  Central  Europe.  On  this  account  we  feel  free  to  say  the 
book  can  be  had  by  sending  35  cents  to  Edith  B.  Bellows,  97 
Pinckney  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Let's  get  the  book  and  let's 
see  also  what  we  can  do  to  make  some  money  for  starving 
children!  A  Grown-up  Boy. 


Scamp. — This  is  a  Book  Review  written  specially  for  Child- 
ren's Corner.  Scamp  is  a  rabbit  or  he  was  a  rabbit.  If  he  has 
been  eaten  by  his  master  and  others,  it  might  depend  upon 
their  behavior  as  to  whether  he  is  still  " Scamp!"  But  Scamp 
is  more  than  a  rabbit.  It  is  a  beautifully  printed  book.  It 
was  written  by  John  Karl  Bellows,  "eight  and  three-quarters" 
years  old.    Karl  lives  with  his  parents  in  Gloucester,  England. 


Something  About  Money. — Money  is  "any  material  that 
by  agreement  serves  as  a  common  medium  of  exchange  and 
measure  of  value  in  trade."  It  would  probably  surprise  many  to 
be  told  how  many  different  articles  have  been  "lawful  money" 
at  various  ages  of  the  world  and  among  different  peoples.  Gold, 
silver,  platinum,  brass,  copper,  nickel,  iron,  tin,  lead,  as  well 
as  wood  and  leather  have  been  used  for  money.  Pieces  of  paste- 
board were  once  issued  in  Holland  as  money.  In  China  money 
was  made  from  the  middle  bark  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  it 
was  death  to  counterfeit  it  or  refuse  to  take  it.  Beads,  iron, 
implements,  skins  of  wild  animals,  cakes  of  tea,  pieces  of  silk, 
salt,  corn  and  beans,  musket-balls,  codfish,  pins,  a  slice  of 
bread,  a  pinch  of  snuff,  a  dram  of  whiskey,  soap,  chocolate, 
cocoanut,  eggs,  have  all  served  as  money. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the-precious  metals  came 
to  be  a  medium  of  exchange.  At  first  wealth  consisted  largely 
of  flocks  and  herds,  or  of  the  products  of  the  soil.  The  word 
pecuniary — consisting  of  money  or  relating  to  money — is 
derived  from  a  Latin  word  which  means  cattle.  As  men  became 
wealthy  in  cattle  and  farm  products,  it  was  often  desirable  to 
convert  their  worth  into  something  less  bulky  and  requiring 
less  care  to  keep,  and  which  would  also  be  of  general  value. 
Gold  and  silver  were  found  to  be  generally  esteemed  among 
men,  and  so  came  to  represent  the  worth  of  various  commodi- 
ties. Chieftains  and  rulers  often  received  their  tribute  in  what- 
ever the  private  citizen  produced,  but  as  wealth  increased  this 
would  soon  become  inconvenient,  and  so  taxes  were  paid  in 
gold  and  silver,  that  is  in  money;  and  the  issue  and  control  of 
the  currency  of  the  realm  has  always  been  one  of  the  most 
jealously  guarded  prerogatives  of  its  sovereign  or  government. 

But  in  the  eariiest  times  the  art  of  coinage  was  not  known, 
so  the  money  was  weighed,  the  precious  metals  being  used  in 
masses,  bars,  or  sometimes  in  rings,  as  is  shown  in  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt. 

The  first  accounts  we  have  of  the  use  of  money  are  found  in 
the  book  of  Genesis,  and  the  evidence  there  seems  to  show  that 
money  was  weighed.  (Gen.  xiii:  20  xvii:  12;  xx:  16;  xxiii:  9-16; 
xliii:2i.) 

Money  is  not  to  be  despised  or  wasted.  "Wisdom  is  a  de- 
fence, and  money  is  a  defence."  "Money  answereth  all 
things."  (Feci,  vii:  12;  x:  19.)  It  is  God  who  gives  "power 
to  get  wealth."  (Deut.  viii:  18.)  We  are  to  use  it,  like  every- 
thing else,  for  His  glory.  The  love  of  it,  for  itself  alone,  is  that 
which  proves  so  often  a  pestilential  root  of  all  evil,  (i  Tim. 
vi:  9,  10.) 

If  entrusted  with  money  let  us  be  thankful  for  it,  conse- 
crating its  use  to  the  service  of  Him  who  has  bought  us  with  His 
own  blood,  and  remembering  that  while  there  was  weighed 
for  His  price  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  (Zech.  xi:  12;  Matt,  xxvi: 
1 5),  He  brings  to  us  the  riches  of  His  grace  "  without  money  and 
without  price."   (Isa.  Iv:  i.)  W.  F.  S. 


E     FRIEND. 


Tenth  Month  28,  1920. 


ECHOES  FROM  SOME  OUTLYING  1920  ENGLISH 
CONFERENCES. 

There  were  held  no  fewer  than  six  Friends'  Conferences  in 
the  British  Isles  during  Eighth  and  Ninth  Months  last;  all  of 
them  important  in  their  several  interests.  Much  has  been 
written  and  said  concerning  the  great  All  Friends'  Conference 
at  London,  but  much  more  earnest  effort  must  be  expended 
in  spreading  its  spirit  and  message  if  it  is  to  accomplish  the 
service  which  we  are  hoping  for:  this  should  extend  to  our 
furthest  outposts.  In  these  notes,  space  forbids  more  than  a 
passing  glance  at  three  of  the  four  Conferences  which  the  writer 
attended,  for  he  Jias  been  asked  to  emphasize  experiences  at 
Kendal  and  vicinity  in  the  North  of  England. 

Woodbrooke  is  almost  a  household  name,  so  much  have 
we  heard  of  the  specialized  study  which  has  obtained  at  that 
place;  the  Conference  practically  began  Eighth  Month  ist 
and  closed  on  the  7th  when  Rufus  M.  Jones  gave  his  third 
lecture  on  the  Psychology  of  spiritual  experience. 

Old  and  New  Testament  subjects  were  spoken  to,  and  of 
special  interest  to  American  Friends  were  Herbert  G.  Woods' 
remarks  concerning  John  Woolman,  the  bi-centenary  of 
whose  birth  has  been  appropriately  recognized  on  both  sides 
of  the  ocean. 

Friends  were  present  from  many  parts  of  the  world  and  the 
experiences  gathered  and  acquaintances  made  in  the  "  common 
room,"  and  the  dining  hall,  etc.,  where  we  were  not  expected 
to  sit  twice  at  the  same  place,  were  calculated  to  foster  a 
proper  state  of  mind  for  the  gathering  at  London  on  the  12th. 

There  was  sufficient  time  to  make  a  week-end  visit  to 
Fritchley  Friends  and  vicinity,  which  was  very  much  enjoyed, 
before  going  up  to  London.  Fritchley  is  beautifully  situated 
amongst  the  hills  and  dales  of  Derbyshire. 

We  were  guests  at  the  hospitable  home  of  George  and 
Catharine  Sargent  Smith.  1  n  addition  to  the  two  regular  meet- 
ings on  First-day,  which  Alfred  C.  Garrett  and  the  writer  at- 
tended, there  was  a  special  Peace  meeting  in  the  afternoon. 

Omitting  comment  on  the  London  Conference  which  has 
already  been  reviewed  by  numerous  writers,  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  a  few  lines  in  connection  with  the  Social  Order  Con- 
ference at  Oxford;  it  should  have  a  special  article  devoted  to 
it.* 

Oxford  with  its  twenty-one  separate  colleges,  its  libraries, 
its  buildings,  many  of  them  very  old,  is  a  most  charming  city 
to  visit;  our  interests  centered  specially  at  Keble  College,  and 
the  lecture  hall  in  the  University  Museum. 

The  Conference  was  divided  into  two  sections:  the  first  half 
of  the  week  being  devoted  chiefly  to  discussions  concerning 
the  social  implications  of  the  Quaker  faith,  and  the  need  for 
a  new  social  order,  with  papers  and  free  discussion  of  the  topic 
by  many  individuals:  the  subjects  of  Industrial  Parliaments 
and  national  Guilds  as  affecting  the  labor  problem  are  more 
fully  developed  in  England  than  is  the  case  in  America. 

The  second  section  of  the  Conference  was  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion in  connection  with  the  founding  of  "New Town,"  where 
the  principles  of  co-operation  and  community  service  may  be 
put  in  actual  practice. 

Having  a  special  desire  to  attend  the  Kendal  Conference 
and  visit  some  of  the  many  places  of  interest  in  the  north  of 
England,  a  few  Friends  omitted  the  second  series  of  meetings 
at  Oxford  and  traveled  north,  arriving  at  Kendal  at  dusk. 
Eighth  Month  24th;  we  went  at  once  to  Stramongate  School, 
one  of  the  important  English  educational  institutions,  where 
with  little  formality  we  proceeded  to  the  dining-room,  for 
Ernest  E.  Taylor  was  scheduled  to  have  a  lantern  lecture 
starting  in  a  few  minutes,  at  the  first  session  of  the  Conference; 
its  subject  was  "  Early  Quakerism  in  Westmoreland  and  York- 
shire." The  speaker  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  his 
topic,  and  the  evening  was  one  of  much  interest  and  instruc- 
tion. 

The  objects  of  this  Conference  were  to  consider  questions 

*We  were  favored  to  have  this  in  No.  15. 


arising  out  of  the  great  London  sessions  and  to  visit  centres 
of  early  Quaker  activity  and  gather  inspiration  from  the  past 
for  the  tasks  of  to-day.  Except  for  Eighth  Month  25th,  there 
was  but  one  session  a  day,  and  that  in  the  evening,  thus  leaving 
the  daylight  period  for  "char-a-banc"  rides  to  points  of  in- 
terest, and  it  may  be  added  as  well,  of  inspiration,  for  such 
they  must  have  been  to  all,  particularly  to  those  from  abroad 
who  had  read  of  them  in  books  and  were  now  going  on  a  pil- 
grimage actually  to  see  them. 

The  Conference  was  held  in  one  end  of  the  spacious  meeting- 
house almost  opposite  to  the  School;  benches  had  been  removed 
and  easy  chairs  substituted  in  part.  One  primary  object  of 
the  series  of  meetings  was  to  enable  many  who  were  unable 
to  partake  of  the  feast  at  London  to  gather  some  of  its  spirit 
from  those  who  had  attended  the  larger  Conference;  there 
were  naturally  many  echoes  from  London,  for  the  kernel  of 
the  proposition  before  us  was  how  are  we  going  to  approach 
our  old  tasks  in  the  proper  spirit,  in  line  with  what  we  had 
seen  and  felt  at  London.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  persons  were 
in  attendance,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  interest  in  discussion 
of  topics  which  were  introduced  by  prepared  addresses. 

Topics  treated  embraced:  "Some  General  Impressions  of 
the  London  Conference,"  "Modern  Social  Problems,"  "Prob- 
lems of  Education,"  "Future  International  Relations,"  and 
"The  Forward  Movement." 

The  char-a-banc  is  a  vehicle  of  transport  very  extensively 
used  in  England,  for  there  are  few  automobiles;  they  accom- 
modate about  thirty  persons;  our  American  roads  are  not  at 
all  adapted  to  these  great  busses,  for  a  smooth,  hard  bottom  is 
essential  to  their  operation.  We  did  not  have  fewer  than  two 
of  these  vehicles  on  any  of  the  trips,  the  first  of  which  was  to 
"Preston  Patrick,"  "Camsgill"  and  "Birkrigg."  One  needs 
to  be  familiar  with  early  Quaker  history  to  follow  us. 

Preston  Patrick  Meeting-house  is  quite  ancient,  though  it 
appears  that  the  gallery  rail  is  the  only  part  of  it  which  was 
co-existent  with  George  Fox  who  came  here  in  1652.  We  could 
follow  in  spirit  that  great  Leader  through  the  funny  little  pub- 
lic stiles  in  the  stone  walls  (which  abound  all  over  England), 
and  up  the  lane  to  "Camsgill,"  the  home  of  Fox's  amanuensis, 
Thomas  Camm,  about  a  mile  distant;  he  was  a  farmer,  and 
close  friend  of  Fox,  doing  much  writing  for  the  latter  at  his 
dictation;  John  Audland  was  another  prominent  Friend  of 
the  neighborhood.  Most  of  the  seventy-three  Friend  Min- 
isters of  that  early  time  were  in  prison  at  the  period  of  which 
we  write.  Thomas  Lower,  who  was  the  Instrument  in  the 
convincement  of  William  Penn,  lived  near  Thomas  Camm; 
his  property  was  distrained  twenty-three  times  for  church 
non-conformity. 

In  Birkrigg's  high-walled  enclosure  were  laid  the  mortal 
remains  of  John  Audland,  John  Camm  and  others;  it  was 
given  by  Robert  Story  who  lived  close  by,  and  is  perhaps  the 
most  ancient  Friends'  burial-groundf  Ernest  Taylor  read  to 
us  while  there  Thomas  Camm's  story  of  his  father's  death  and 
burial. 

Eighth  Month  26th  dawned  clear,  and  a  large  group  was 
eager  for  the  "chara"  ride  to  Ulverston,  the  George  Fox 
meeting-house,  and  Swarthmore  Hall. 

Lunch  was  negotiated  at  the  meeting-house;  this  historic 
building  has  cut  on  the  stone  lintel  over  its  entrance: — 
EX  DONO  GF.  1688.  On  entering  the  hall  one  sees  Fox's 
Sea  Chest,  dated  1675,  and  in  the  meeting-room  the  "treacle 
bible"  and  his  chair,  in  which  one  sits  for  association  sake. 
Violet  Hodgkin  was  unable  to  be  present,  so  her  excellent  paper 
on  early  Quaker  interests  centering  around  Swarthmore  was 
read  by  her  friend  Margaret  Cropper. 

Swarthmore  Hall  is  a  good  half  mile  distant.  The  Hall, 
after  years  of  neglect,  has  been  restored;  the  paneling  on  the 
first  floor  has  been  for  the  most  part  made  entirely  new,  and 
conformable  to  that  on  the  second  floor,  which  is  original. 
One  can  see  in  his  mind's  eye  Judge  Fell  sitting  in  his  study 
just  across  from  the  rear  entrance  hall,  while  a  non-Conformist 
Quaker  meeting  is  in  progress  in  the  large  living-room  just 
the  other  side  of  the  hallway.      The  balcony  on  the  second 
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floor,  from  which  Fox  preached,  has  also  been  restored.  The 
lady,  Abraham  by  name,  a  descendant  of  Margaret  Fell,  who 
has  a  life-time  right  to  the  property,  and  after  whose  death  it 
will  become  the  property  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  most 
kind,  and  great  credit  is  due  her  for  her  untiring  energy  in 
making  so  many  substantial  improvements  to  this  historic 
spot  so  dear  to  very  many  of  us.  Perhaps  sixty  miles  had  been 
covered  during  the  day,  and  surely  we  gathered  sacred  remi- 
niscences which  will  live  with  us  during  life's  journey. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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Conference  in  Germany. 

All  Conferences  did  not  end  with  our  big  Conference  in 
London.  Our  Mission  workers  in  Germany  have  just  held  a 
Conference  of  their  own  which  is  interesting,  not  only  because 
of  statistics  which  show  the  amount  of  work  being  done,  but 
because  of  the  by-products.  Here  are  a  number  of  interesting 
items. 

Free  railroad  passes  issued  to  all  our  workers  in  Germany. 
This  is  because  the  Food  Administrator  Hermes  visited  the 
feeding  in  Dortmund  and  was  duly  impressed.  You  see  this 
increases  the  efficiency  of  the  dollars  contributed  in  America. 

The  most  difficult  of  all  our  districts  is  in  the  Ruhr  Valley, 
which  must  mine  the  two  million  tons  of-coal  to  be  delivered 
each  month  to  France  according  to  the  Peace  Treaty.  Our 
workers  there  hear  that  America  is  keeping  the  books  for  the 
Entente.  Amusing  is  it  not  that  we  of  all  nations  still  at  war 
should  be  looked  on  as  the  nearest  to  a  neutral  power  that 
can  be  found. 

Before  the  war  one  often  read  that  Germany  was  more 
careful  of  the  health  of  her  citizens  than  any  other  nation.  It 
looks  as  if  we  might  again  point  to  the  same  source  as  a  leader 
in  health  conservation.  Our  workers  from  Frankfurt-am- 
Main  report  a  very  interesting  experiment  which  the  city  of 
Stuttgart  has  been  making: 

"Great  army  barracks  are  being  converted  into  recuperative 
homes  for  the  children  of  the  cities.  At  present  it  is  only 
possible  to  take  the  children  who  are  certified  to  be  in  a  bad 
state  of  undernourishment,  but  a  number  have  been  cared  for 
this  Summer  and  we  have  been  able  to  help  the  worst  cases 
by  contribution  of  food.  Imagine  the  implications  of  such  an 
experiment.  Suppose  our  American  cities  should  come  to  the 
point  where  all  children  who  had  not  been  getting  country 
vacations,  because  of  the  inability  of  their  parents  to  afford 
it,  should  get  one  in  a  good  location  under  proper  care  at  the 
public  charge, — it  would  be  a  wonderful  blessing." 


What  One  Dollar  Did. 

Baby  layettes  were  being  distributed  to  a  group  of  Viennese 
mothers.  There  were  many  women  at  the  distribution  centre, 
crowding  and  pushing  in  their  eagerness  to  secure  baby  cloth- 
ing. Suddenly  a  pale  little  woman  in  black,  carrying  a  two- 
months'  old  baby  in  her  arms,  burst  out  crying.  When  some 
of  the  other  women  remonstrated  with  her  she  retorted; 
"Well,  if  you  hadn't  eaten  anything  for  two  days  you'd  be 
hungry  and  nervous  too." 

The  American  who  was  distributing  the  layettes  took  the 
woman's  name  and  went  around  to  call  on  her  the  next  day. 
She  found  the  woman  down  and  out  utterly.  She  had  sold 
everything  she  owned  to  support  her  two  babies,  one  two 
months  old  and  one  eighteen  months  old.    Just  that  morning 


she  had,  however,  received  a  letter  from  her  father  telling  her 
she  could  come  to  live  with  him  in  the  country,  but  she  had 
not  car  fare  enough  to  go.  Fortunately  someone  in  America 
had  sent  our  worker  a  |i.oo  bill  which  she  decided  to  change 
into  Austrian  money.  She  got  280  Kronen  for  it.  This  was 
enough  to  pay  the  railroad  fare  for  the  mother  and  her  babies, 
and  so  one  woman  was  made  happy  and  two  children  given  a 
fair  chance  for  life  and  health  by  the  gift  of  only  one  American 
dollar. 


A  Visit  to  the  Children's  Colony  at  Tomeleno. 

Tomeleno  is  about  ten  miles  from  Moscow  and  there  are 
several  country  houses  which  before  the  Revolution  used  to 
belong  to  wealthy  people  in  Moscow  who  used  to  live  there 
during  the  Summer  months.  These  houses  are  now  used  as 
a  children's  colony  under  the  Commissariat  for  Public  In- 
struction. 

On  the  i8th  of  VI 1,  I  paid  a  surprise  visit  to  this  colony. 
There  being  no  possibility  of  those  in  charge  knowing  that 
1  was  to  visit  them,  nor  was  the  selection  of  this  particular 
colony  made  by  the  Commissariat  but  was  purely  my  own 
choice.  1  therefore  feel  convinced  that  1  saw  the  colony  under 
normal  conditions  and  that  it  was  not  a  special  show  place. 

1  arrived  at  Tomeleno  at  about  1 1  a.  m.,  and  was  most 
warmly  welcomed  both  by  the  children  and  the  staff,  and  be- 
fore very  long  I  became  "  Daddy  Watts"  to  the  children,  who 
were  particularly  friendly,  full  of  play  and  without  the  slightest 
sign  of  fear  of  any  kind.  They  at  once  made  friends  and  we 
had  a  great  time  together,  despite  my  ignorance  of  their  lan- 
guage. 

The  children  followed  or  preceded  us  everywhere,  they 
seemed  to  be  allowed  the  most  perfect  freedom,  to  go  where 
they  liked  and  to  do  what  they  liked,  but  they  were  always 
obedient  to  every  wish  of  their  teachers  in  a  most  remarkable 
degree.  The  extraordinary  amount  of  freedom  combined  with 
such  quick  response  to  the  suggestion  of  the  teachers  or  man- 
agers is  most  remarkable.  To  see  the  children  here  is  to  be 
convinced  that  whatever  may  be  the  dangers  of  Communists 
establishing  a  dictatorship  during  the  process  of  building  up 
a  Socialist  state,  they  are  educating  the  children  in  a  way  that 
will  make  dictatorship  impossible. 

In  this  particular  colony  there  are  one  hundred  children, 
divided  into  four  houses  with  a  manager  over  each  house. 
In  fine  weather  they  all  have  their  meals  together  in  the  open 
air;  four  orderlies  (one  'from  each  group  of  children)  assist  the 
adults  in  serving.  Considering  that  the  children  are  all  be- 
tween the  ages  of  three  and  eight,  they  do  remarkably  well; 
besides  the  orderlies  for  the  meals,  children  are  selected  to 
sweep  up  the  garden  and  assist  in  the  housework. 

Besides  the  four  houses  for  the  children,  there  is  a  small 
sanatorium  and  dispensary  under  the  charge  of  a  doctor  and 
nurse,  and  a  house  where  all  the  cooking  is  done  and  the  stores 
are  kept  under  the  supervision  of  a  housekeeper. 

Boys  and  girls  live  and  play  together,  and  during  the  Summer 
wear  the  minimum  of  clothes  (at  most  two  garments).  They 
are  all  as  brown  as  berries,  but  owing  to  the  monotony  of 
the  diet  and  lack  of  salt  and  other  food,  about  thirty-five  are 
suffering  from  scurvy  or  other  skin  trouble;  these  are  separated 
from  the  others  to  some  extent  by  living  in  separate  houses, 
but  they  play  together,  care  being  taken  that  they  do  not 
use  the  same  drinking  utensils,  etc. 

In  the  Sanatorium  are  five  cases  of  tuberculosis  and  one  of 
rickets.  It  is  very  pitiable  to  see  the  great  attempts  which  are 
being  made  not  only  to  give  free  education,  but  to  build  up 
healthy  citizens  only  to  be  made  so  difficult  through  the  lack 
of  proper  food  and  equipment.  It  is  some  consolation  to  know 
that  a  large  amount  of  our  gifts  will  reach  such  institutions 
as  this. 

In  these  colonies  as  in  the  schools  there  is  no  form  of  punish- 
ment as  a  matter  of  principle.  If  a  child  ofl'ends  against  the 
common  code  it  is  taken  aside  and  told  that  it  has  done  some- 
thing which  is  harmful  to  others,  it  is  then  left  alone  for  a. 
time  to  think  over  what  it  has  done;  the  duration  of  this 
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period  is  not  governed  by  the  enormity  of  the  act,  but  is  sup- 
posed to  be  sufficiently  long  to  give  the  child  a  conviction  of 
wrong  doing. 

In  the  evening  on- our  way  to  the  station  1  was  asked  many 
questions  by  the  principal  concerning  the  beliefs  of  the  Society 
of  Friends. 

I  fear  that  1  have  given  a  very  inadequate  account  of  a 
very  happy  day  spent  amongst  these  children,  whom  1  intend 
to  visit  often  in  the  future.  All  that  1  can  say  in  conclusion 
is  that  1  am  convinced  that  the  Soviet  authorities  are  doing 
their  best  for  the  children,  despite  almost  overwhelming  dif- 
ficulties, and  that  any  help  that  we  are  able  to  afford  them  will 
be  well  administered.  There  are  over  210,000  children  in  such 
institutions  under  the  Commissariat  for  Public  Instruction, 
and  in  Moscow  alone  there  are  something  like  5,000  applicants, 
and  the  list  of  applicants  has  been  closed  for  some  time,  so 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  Work  of  this  department  is 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  parents. 

Arthur  Watts, 
(Representative  of  English  Friends  in  Moscow.) 


from  Rochester,  England.  In  the  hope  of  encouraging  "the  use  of  Chris- 
tian methods  in  dealing  with  industrial  and  other  disputes"  they  have 
organized  the  "Chatham  and  GUlingham  CouncU  of  Arbitration." 


Personnel. 
Sailed. — Hubert  T.  Richardson,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  on  the  S.  S. 
Aquitania,  for  Vienna,  Austria. 


Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Tenth  Month  16, 
1920 — 39  packages,  totaling  1,282  garments;  3  of  these  from 
Mennonites,  one  for  German  Relief. 
■  Cash  contributions  for  the  week  totaled  113,549.92. 


FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

From  the  report  of  the  London  Meeting  for  Sufferings  held  Tenth 
Month  1st  the  following  is  extracted: — 

W.  C.  Allen's  Impressions  Among  Friends. 

William  C.  Allen  and  his  wife  were  again  present,  but  expect  to  return  to 
America  in  a  few  daj's,  after  more  than  a  year  of  travel  in  the  Colonies 
and  the  British  Isles.  In  saying  farewell  W.  C.  Allen  said  he  had  been 
impressed  during  his  travels  with  the  possibihty  of  Friends  forgetting 
the  interior  work  of  the  Society  whilst  greatly  occupied  with  other  service 
outside  the  borders  of  the  homeland.  The  unwillingness  which  he  had 
observed  to  continue  the  practice  of  recording  Ministers  was,  he  thought, 
regrettable.  Friends  who  are  recognized  as  Ministers  have  privileges 
accorded  to  them  which  others  have  not,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  obtain- 
ing of  passports.  He  felt  it  important  on  the  highest  grounds  to  continue 
the  practice.  He  had  also  noticed  a  tendency  to  regard  Meetings  on 
Ministry  and  Oversight  Ughtly;  but  it  was  important  to  maintain  the 
pastoral  service  of  our  meetings.  A  further  point  he  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  was  the  need  to  keep  the  home  fires  burning  spiritually,  to 
get  our  yovmg  men  and  women  into  the  meeting  for  worship  which  was 
the  power  house  of  our  true  life.  He  wished  in  love  to  encourage  Friends 
to  remember  the  importance  of  the  home  service,  lest  we  get  spread  out 
so  thin  that  something  may  break.  In  conclusion,  he  gave  thanks  for 
all  the  kindness  and  courtesy  they  had  received  from  so  many. 

The  Deputation  of  London  Friends  to  Ireland  made  their  report  on 
Tenth  Month  1st.  Their  findings  were  cabled  to  this  country  and  men- 
tioned in  The  Friend  two  weeks  ago.  It  was  based  on  an  inspection  , 
covering  "thirteen  and  a  half  days,  fifty-five  interviews  and  attendance 
at  a  Monthly  and  a  Quarterly  Meeting  and  three  Conferences."  Their 
conclusions  are  expressed  in  these  words:  "Violence  leads  to  violence,  we 
must  call  a  halt  to  the  reign  of  violence.  The  time  for  action  and  prayer 
has  come." 

Action  as  follows  was  decided  upon:  (a)  an  appeal  to  other  churches; 
(b)  consideration  of  questions  of  relief;  (c)  pubKcation  broadcast  of  the 
facts. 

At  the  same  session  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  it  was  decided  to 
appeal  to  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  that  its  meetings  shall 
be  opened  "with  a  period  of  devotional  silence"  as  the  only  form  of 
devotional  exercise  Mkely  to  be  acceptable. 

^  A  VEHT  practical  outcome  of  the  All  Friends'  Conference  is  reported 


GENERAL  NEWS  NOTES. 

As  indicative  of  the  industrial  situation  the  following  is  notable: — 
The  army  of  workers  in  New  York  State  factories  is  being  considerably 
reduced.  To-day  there  are  approximtaely  100,000  fewer  workers  em- 
ployed in  all  the  plants  in  the  State  than  there  were  six  months  ago. 

This  despatch  from  Washington  puts  the  matter  of  "white  coal"  in 
a  striking  way : — A  saving  of  30,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually  represent- 
ing SI 50,000,000  in  value  and  the  labor  of  more  than  30,000  miners, 
and  the  release  of  vast  railroad-carrying  capacity  for  other  freight  is 
pictured  as  among  the  possibilities  to  result  from  the  projected  Eastern 
Industrial  Region  Super-power  Electric  System. 

One  reason  why  building  has  been  halted  appears  in  the  following: — 
Manufacturing  costs  are  largely  responsible  for  the  present  high  price 
of  brick.  Material  in  stock  appears  ample  for  present  requirements, 
but  it  is  expected  that  the  demand  in  the  Spring  wiU  quickly  eat  up  these 
stocks  before  the  1921  output  becomes  available.  Prices  on  brick  in- 
creased from  $8.40  per  thousand  on  ears  at  Boston  in  1910  to  S9.80  in 
1915.  The  average  over  the  six-year  period  was  89.06.  Since  1916  there 
has  been  a  steady  rise,  until  present  prices  are  quoted  at  $26. 

The  city  and  state  of  New  York  have  other  difficult  school  questions 
besides  that  of  military  training  as  appears  from  the  following: — The 
recent  proposal  to  allow  school  credit  for  rehgious  instruction  to  be 
provided  children  one  afternoon  each  week,  which  has  recently  entered 
into  the  question  now  pending  before  the  Board  of  Education,  wiU  be 
vigorously  opposed  by  many  Jews  in  this  city  when  the  subject  comes 
up  at  the  board's  pubhc  hearings. 

The  American-Japanese  Society,  composed  of  Americans  resident  in 
Japan,  has  sent  a  timely  warning  to  this  country  in  the  shape  of  resolu- 
tions declaring  that  America  should  be  informed  of  the  intensity  of  feel- 
ing caused  La  Japan  by  the  legislative  action  contemplated  in  California, 
"which  threatens  the  estrangement  of  the  two  peoples  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  long-standing  friendship." 


NOTICES. 

Conference  at  Media. — The  Committee  appointed  by  Concord 
Quarterly  Meeting  with  reference  to  the  Social  Life  and  Recreation  of  our 
young  people  are  plamiing  to  hold  an  open  conference  this  Fall. 

The  time  selected  is  Eleventh  Month  26th,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  Con- 
ference to  be  held  at  the  Media  Meeting-house.  As  it  is  especially  desired 
that  there  may  be  fuU  discussion  by  both  young  and  old,  this  date  has 
been  chosen  during  the  Thanksgiving  recess  of  schools  and  colleges  in 
order  to  make  easier  the  attendance  of  younger  Friends. 

A  second  notice  will  be  inserted  in  The  Friend  later,  giving  fuller  de- 
tails as  to  arrangements. 

For  the  Committee, 

George  L.  Jones. 

Eleventh  Month  7th  being  the  first  First-day  in  the  month,  the 
MerchantviUe  (N.  J.)  Meeting  will  be  held  at  three  o'clock  p.  m.,  to  which 
aO  are  invited.  Camden  trolley  cars  for  MerchantviUe  and  Moorestown 
stop  at  "Maple  Terrace,"  in  front  of  the  Meeting-house. 

Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  wiU  be  held  Eleventh  Month  2, 
1920.  10.30— Meeting;  1.00— Lunch;  2.00— Sixteen  members  of  Phila- 
delphia Quarterly  Meeting  were  delegates  to  the  Londoii  Conference. 
Some  of  them  will  speak  informally  of  their  impressions. 

After  thirteen  years  of  faithful  service,  WiUiam  B.  Evans  resigned  as 
treasurer  of  the  Indian  Committee.  It  is  believed  the  many  friends  of 
Tunesassa  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Jonathan  M.  Steere  has  consented 
to  accept  the  duties  of  this  position. 

The  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America  will  hold  its  Annual  Meet- 
ing at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Twelfth  Street,  below  Market,  on  Fourth- 
day,  Eleventh  Month  3rd,  at  four  o'clock.  Friends  generally  are  invited 
to  be  present,  and  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Walter  P.  Hutton, 
Secretary. 


^ii^ 
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Friends'  Book  Store 

302  Arch  Street     ::      Philadelphia 

A  FEW  OF  MANY  TITLES 
ON  SALE 

Swarthmore  Lectures.  1 908-20,  each . .  $0.65 

Fellowship  of  Silence 1 .00 

Christian  Ideals — Wilson 1 .65 

Quakers  in  the  American  Colonies — 

Jonts  4.00 

Private  in  the  Guards 2.65 

Spiritual  Reformers 2.80 

What  Is  Quakerism  ? 1.40 

Story  of  Quakerism — Emmoll 1 .60 

Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace 

•     —Keynes..^ 2.50 

The  Children's  Story  Garden 1 .50 

The  Time  of  Her  Life 1.60 

The  Man  Who  Chose  Poverty 90 

Stories  of  Hebrew  Heroes 90 

A  Service  of  Love  in  War  Time — Jones  2.00 

Pennsbury  Series,  5  Vols 7.50 

HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 

ANTIQUE  mi  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 

'  ]$».^^Opticiaii^;V 
SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

S31  Chesnut  St.     -:-     Phila. 

PAPER  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

SuoeMMr  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

■M  SPRING  GARDEN  ST. 

90mHmnmiatlJiJ.II. 


F.W.  HOFFMAN  &  COMPANY 


Brushes,  Brooms,  Janitors'  Supplies 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  SatterthwaiU 
U  N.  Stockum  St., 

Hoi. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multieraphing,  Printing,  Typ*- 
,  Addieasing,  Mailmg,  etc. 
U«  Cheataut  StrMt,  Fhlls<e1»hls 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 

128th  YEAR 
The  Insurance  Company 

of 

North  America 

and 

The  Friend  have  been  neighbors 
for  94  years. 

They  both  stand  for 
STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  insurance 
with  this  Company? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you 
a  North  America  Policy 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Provides    comfortable   accommodations   for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
nwderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FEATHnSTONI,  MakM. 


BIRD   box:e:s 

"Put  up  Bird  Boxes  in  the  Fall,"  says  an 
authority  on  the  habits  of  birds.  "They  are 
weathered  by  the  Winter,  and  Spring  birds 
build  in  them  more  readily." 

A  number  of  the  Bird  Boxes  made  by  our 
Junior  Reconstruction  Workers  are  still  on  hand, 
and  will  be  closed  out  at  50  cents  each,  for  the 
benefit  of  Friends  Service  Committee  work 
abroad.  Apply  to 

Arthur  J.  Vail,  Secretary, 

304  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  RUMMAGE  SALE 

will  be  held  at  "Benezet  House"  on  the  8th  and 
9th  of  nth  Month. 

Friends  are  asked  to  save  for  this  occasion 
the  clothing  and  household  furnishings  which 
they  no  longer  need.  An  especial  appeal  is 
made  for  children's  clothing. 

Those  having  articles  for  the  sale  will  kindly 
send  to  Mary  ].  Moon   918  Locust  St.,  Phila. 


HARVEY  T.  WEBER 
Merchant  Tailor 


1227  WALNUT  STREET 

Thm  Trmdt  •/  FHmdt  i 
PHONE,  WALNUT  Mil 


(SMond  Flow) 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Esterhrooli  Pens  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


DNDERTAKER  and  EMBALfflER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

SfMlal  Ailmtlon  Glim  lo  Fimaab 

InaniOuloj  thtCity.    AboChafxl 

Aceommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone  :  Established  1880 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  SOCIAL  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  good  place  to  prepare  for  *'Homm  Service" 

Fall  Term  begins  Tenth  Month  6th 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 

W.  J.  MacWattcr. 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ^  CARPETS 

Domesllc  -.•-         -.-  Orient^ 

ALL    WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  85  MAGEE  CO. 
1220  Market  Street 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  time)}  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  StreeU 
Special  i 


B.  C  BiUiiv*         ErneM  R.  Tuii>D       Jtho  A.  Slr>n« 

TELEPHONES 

B*-Sf«.17-«»     -     •    L.jrt.n.-R.«  M7 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  mat  BUILDERS 

Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 


DUE  TO  HIGH  MONEY  RATES,  THE 
CAREFUL  INVESTOR  CAN  NOW  PUR- 
CHASE HIGH-GRADE.  WELL-SECURED 
BONDS  TO  YIELD  AN  ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME, 

WHY  NOT  KEEP  YOUR  IDLE  FUNDS  SAFELY 
INVESTED? 


WHAT   LIFE    INSURANCE    DOES. 

It  protects  your  family  against  the  stop- 
ping of  your  income  in  case  of  your  death. 
It  helps  you  save  money. 
It  can   give  you    an   income  when   your 
earning  power  declines. 

That's  our  Endowment  Policy  payable  at  65. 
It  does  all  thesa  things;  and  the  yearly 
amount  you  invest  in  it  is  easily  laid  by. 

Shall   we  tell   you  about  this  personally  ? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

Membmr  of  Federal  Reaeroe  Sytlem 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND   YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  ^  Street 

Philadelphia 


WISSAHICKON    INN 

REDLANDS,   CALIFORNIA 

THE  WISSAHICKON  INN  is  situated  in  an 
Orange  Grove  in  Redlands,  the  most  beautiful 
place  in  the  San  Bernardino  Valley. 

At  the  Wissahickon  Inn,  a  family  hotel  of 
fifty  rooms,  you  ■wiW  find  a  homelike  place,  good 
food  and  careful  attention  to  your  wants. 

Steam  heat,  rooms  with  private  bath  and 
plenty  of  public  baths.  One  or  two  cottages 
on  the  grounds.  Near  parks  and  golf  course. 
Tennis  court.     Magnificent  roads  for  motoring. 

For  reservations  and  prices,  address 

A.  B.  JOHNSON. 


WHY  NOT  TAKE  UP  FRENCH  ? 

$S  pays  for  book  needed  and  assistance,  by 
mail,  for  three  months.  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  studying  French  at  home. 

PROF.  H.  T.  FRUEAUFF 

26  South  St.  Cloud  Street,  AUentown,  Pa. 

Reference,  Davis  H.  Forsythe. 


The  Friend 

As  an  advertising  medium  for  "wants", 
for  real  estate,  and  for  the  sale  of  products 
from  producer  to  consumer,  the  pages  of 
"The  Friend"  have  an  established  reputation. 
Even  the  large  "ads"  of  manufacturing  firms 
are  reported  to  us  as  "paying".  The  price 
is  56  cents  an  inch.  Copy  should  be  in  hand 
by  9  A.  M..  Second-day. 


Address '. 


Walnut  Place, 
Philaddphia. 


BatabUaheil  1870 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 

FXniNACES.  RANGES  k  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 


insuUed  and  cared  for  by  tipcrt  i 

259  S.  Fourth  St.  ,     Philadelphia 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friende 

Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION. 

J.  W.  Hurley,  MMuager 


THE  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Il  lituated,  planned  and    managed  to  give   comfort,  health   and 


WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON.  Owners 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK   PLACE 
ATLANTIC   CITY.  N„  J. 

A  Famlki  Hoase  of  EataUbheJ  RepulaUm. 
@pen  Thmuhottl  the  Yaa. 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 


AF»F»LES 

I  have  for  sale  a  few  barrels  each  of  several 
standard  varieties  of  Fall  and  Winter  Apples. 
C.  Canby  Balderston, 

Colbra,  Maryland. 


WANTED — Board   aDd    attention    for  invalid  lady  in 
house  kept  by  trained  nurse  or  similar  proposition, 
where  proper  care  would  be  assured.     Outskirts  of  Phila- 
delphia   preferred.     State    full    particulars.      Address    B, 
Office  of  "  The  Fkiend,"  207  Walnut  Place,  Phila. 


plain  sewing.     ^ 
West  Philadelphi 


Address,  M.  Troth,  3605  Baring  Street, 


Germantows,  Philadelphia. 


THE   FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  94. 


FIFTH-DAY,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  4,  1920. 


No.  19. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.     Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 

J.  Hbnht  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Davis  H.  Forstthe, 


Contribviing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 

THE  FRIEND, 

No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 

notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


JOHN  WOOLMAN. 
tReprinted  from  the  Woolman  Number  of  The  Friend  (London),  Tenth 
Month  15,  1920.) 
Christ's  spirit  taketh  breath  again 
Within  the  hves  of  holy  men. 

Each  changing  age  beholds  afresh 
Its  word  of  God  in  human  flesh. 

Amid  the  meek  of  earth,  whose  ear 
Pure  wisdom  maketh  quick  to  hear; 

Who  know  the  founts  of  good  and  ill 
And  hve  in  the  eternal  will. 

Sharing  themselves  and  all  their  good 
In  universal  brotherhood: 

In  whose  sweet  lives  we  still  may  see 
The  One  who  walked  in  Galilee, 

Not  now  in  Syrian  raiment  dressed 
But  in  plain  homespun  of  the  West, 

Not  raising  Lazarus  from  the  grave 
But  lifting  up  the  helpless  slave. 

In  dark  Gethsemanes  brought  low 
Beneath  the  burden  of  our  woe, 

Oppressed  by  greed  of  power  and  gain 
On  Calvaries  of  bitter  pain. 

And  preaching  through  the  human  page 
Christ's  Uving  gospel  to  our  age. 
— William  C.  Braithwaite,  in  Red  Letter  Days. 


THE  SUPREME  NEED  OF  THE  HOUR. 

In  the  years  19 14-15  I  was  in  China,  Japan,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  and  met  with  eminent  statesmen,  church 
people  or  missionaries  in  those  countries.  The  Chinese  were 
then  neutral,  but  were  horrified  at  the  machinery  for  destruc- 
tion and  the  passions  associated  with  the  Great  War.  They 
courteously  and  frankly  declared  that  the  Western  nations 


were  not  Christian.  The  Japanese  were  in  the  war.  I  was 
brought  into  contact  with  some  of  their  leading  politicians 
and  financial  men,  as  well  as  some  of  their  humbler  folk.  One 
thing  mightily  impressed  me.  From  not  one  of  the  Japanese 
did  1  hear  a  single  word  of  disrespect  or  depreciation  of  their 
foes.  Courteous  expression  was  always  in  evidence.  But 
when  Hong  Kong,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  reached 
all  was  changed.  Bitterness  and  hate  were  everywhere. 
Evidence  of  an  unforgiving  spirit  often  poured  from  the  lips 
of  men  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Christ.  The  contrast  with 
respect  to  attitude  toward  their  enemies,  between  the  non- 
Christian  and  Christian  lands,  was  startling.     Why? 

The  only  reason  I  can  assign  is  that  when  those  who  love 
Christ  turn  from  obedience  to  the  spirit  of  their  Lord  they  are 
left  in  greater  darkness  than  are  those  who  have  not  been 
acquainted  with  His  teachings. 

1  have  recently  concluded  over  one  year  of  religious  service 
round  the  world.  I  have  met  many  clergymen  and  addressed 
meetings  of  church  people  in  different  cities.  Whilst  1  have 
heard  no  open  appeal  for  forgiveness  on  the  part  of  these 
brethren,  I  have  everywhere  discovered  a  changed  attitude 
towards  their  late  enemies.  The  word  of  hatred  has  largely 
been  stilled.  But  among  men  and  women  met  with  in  the 
course  of  travel,  in  hotels  or  on  railway  trains  and  steamships, 
there  have  remained  miserable  evidences  of  retaliation  and 
unforgiveness  of  foes.  Returning  army  officers — not  returning 
privates — politicians  and  newspapers  have  often — not  always 
— combined  to  fan  the  fires  of  hate.  International  hate  has 
been  everywhere.  Class  hate,  like  an  evil  germ,  multiplies. 
Many  parts  of  the  world  are  in  an  infinitely  worse  condition 
than  is  the  British  Empire  or  America.  Our  Anglo-American 
peoples  little  understand  the  real  situation.  Much  of  the 
economic  stress  and  anguish  of  the  present  time  is  the  legiti- 
mate fruit  of  politics  rooted  and  grounded  in  hatreds  and 
fears.  O,  for  the  genuine  forgiving  spirit!  Will  it  come?  Who 
will  bring  it?  We,  Thy  wandering  children,  O,  Father  of  all 
the  families  of  the  earth,  wait  for  a  fresh  outpouring  of  Thy 
grace  and  love! 

The  Relief  Committee  of  Friends  has  recently  been  reported 
as  being  engaged  in  furnishing  one  good  meal  per  day  to  about 
632,000  innocent  starving  children  in  Central  Europe.  This 
has  done  more  to  develop  among  the  Central  Powers  a  willing- 
ness to  open  economic  and  spiritual  intercourse  with  their  late 
enemies  than  have  continued  taunts  or  blockades  and  ma- 
chine guns.  The  international  value  of  this  service,  based  on 
love,  can  never  be  estimated. 

Whilst  evil  passions  have  consumed  Europe,  and  so  much  of 
the  world,  some  warning  voices  have  been  lifted  in  unexpected 
places.  1  remember  General  Smuts,  Premier  of  South  Africa. 
During  a  conversation  1  had  with  him,  he  earnestly  pleaded 
for  the  preaching  of  "the  Gospel  of  love  and  forgiveness." 
Secular  newspapers  have  reported  a  speech  made  by  General 
Sir  Ian  Hamilton  in  the  year  1919.    Referring  to  the  soldiers, 
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he  is  alleged  to  have  said:  "Propaganda  was  necessary  to 
harden  their  hearts  for  the  job.  But  now  the  war  is  over  we 
do  not  want  any  more  propaganda.  ...  If  you  wish  for 
peace,  away  with  hate  propaganda." 

If  such  pacific  words  fall  from  the  lips  of  men  skilled  in 
the  art  of  war,  should  not  a  call  to  forgiveness  come  from  men 
consecrated  to  the  Gospel  of  Peace?  If  a  propaganda  of  hate 
was  required  to  deceive  men,  or  make  them  willing  to  destroy 
one  another,  is  not  a  propaganda  of  love  overwhelmingly 
necessary  if  the  world  is  to  be  created  anew?  Does  not  a 
living  appeal  go  out  to  ministers  and  laity  to  forgive  the  past, 
to  remember  the  extraordinary  needs  of  the  future,  to  be 
reconciled  to  one  another  and  to  God?  May  not  this  become 
a  glorious  task? 

Is  not  human  nature  on  our  side?  Is  not  humanity  built 
for  co-operation,  service,  love?  Do  not  men  primarily  crave 
peace?  Are  they  not  at  bottom  sick  of  strife  and  passion? 
Are  not  many  men  and  women  in  many  countries  longing  for 
a  deeper  life  close  to  the  Love  Diving?  Does  not  bad  leader- 
ship take  many  astray?  Let  us  then  accept  the  Gospel  leader- 
ship which  will  carry  us  to  the  higher  altitudes  where  the  will 
of  Christ  is  done. 

We  look  on  the  frozen  summits  of  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land where  the  snows  of  Winter  would  never  cease  to  gather, 
and  from  whence  the  refreshing  streams  would  never  flow, 
were  it  not  for  the  melting  rays  of  the  sun.  So  are  the  icy 
things  of  the  soul  disintegrated  by  the  warmth  of  Christ. 
Even  the  stars  in  their  courses  seem  to  proclaim  the  serenity 
and  compassions  of  God.  Recently  1  traveled  across  France 
where  for  many  miles  blasted  trees  and  broken  cities  bore 
silent  testimony  to  terrible  violation  of  the  commands  of 
Jesus.  But  where  men  had  shamefully  wounded,  the  Great 
Re-creator  had  already  commenced  to  heal.  Young  trees  were 
tossing  their  pretty  leaves  in  the  sweet  south  wind.  The  glean- 
ers were  following  an  abundant  harvest.  God  had  already 
pardoned  the  desecration  of  His  handiwork.  He  had  again 
come  with  blessing  to  gracious  mother-earth  who  did  not 
resist  His  gifts.  Even  so  should  we  forgive  each  other  and 
bear  witness  to  the  beauty  of  the  things  of  peace. 

This  must  be  done  if  civilization  is  to  continue.  We  must 
swim  together  or  all  go  down  togetiier.  International  and  class 
forgiveness  is  a  supreme  need  of  the  hour.  Unto  every  reader 
of  these  lines  in  some  way  or  other  is  committed  the  healing 
ministry  of  reconciliation.    Shall  we  fulfil  it?    Dare  we  do  so? 

Wm.  C.  Allen. 

Switzerland,  1920. 


WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY? 

What  then  is  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  what  does 
it  involve  for  us?  The  great  purpose  of  Jesus  was  to  bring 
men  to  God.  He  entirely  transformed  men's  conception  of 
God.  God,  He  said,  is  a  Father,  One  who  enters  into  personal 
relations  with  men.  His  attitude  towards  men  is  determined 
by  His  fatherhood.  In  His  own  life  and  teaching  and  conduct 
Jesus  expressed  the  spirit  of  His  Father.  He  taught  men  to 
think  of  God  as  being  like  Himself.  Christianity  is,  therefore, 
the  religion  of  the  fatherhood  of  God.  From  this  position 
important  consequences  follow.  No  longer  can  we  think  of 
Christianity  as  an  "other-worldly"  religion.  Jesus  shows  us 
that  God — our  Father — is  tremendously  interested  in  our  life 
down  here,  e.  g.,  "  Be  not  anxious,  etc.,  for  your  Father  knoweth 
that  ye  have  need  of  these  things." 

Another  vital  thing  that  Jesus  taught  is  that  everyone  is 


worth  while.  The  infinite  worth  of  personality  is  a  central 
thought  in  the  message  of  Jesus.  Man  qua  man  has  supreme 
worth.  Jesus  mixed  freely  with  all  sorts  of  people — the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  important  and  the  unimportant,the  superior 
person  and  the  social  outcast,  the  old  and  the  young,  and  He 
estimated  each  one,  not  at  his  money  value,  or  his  social  value, 
but  at  his  spiritual  value,  and  in  each  He  saw  a  potential 
child  of  God  full  of  immense  possibilities  and  unrealized 
spiritual  resources.  With  what  remarkable  insight  did  He 
speak  to  the  condition  of  men,  e.  g.,  the  rich  young  man,  the 
Samaritan  woman,  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  and  He  did  not 
shrink  from  saying  uncomfortable  things  nor  from  making 
large  demands.  The  thing  that  mattered  to  Jesus  was  that 
men  should  get  right  with  God,  but  He  made  it  plain  that  if 
men  are  to  get  right  with  God  they  must  get  right  with  one 
another.  This  means  that  a  right  relationship  to  God  involves 
a  right  relationship  to  men.  "  It  is  along  the  path  of  right 
personal  relations  that  the  Christian  life  proceeds  to  the  very 
end."*  Christianity,  therefore,  is  a  way  of  life  in  which  our 
relationships  with  men  are  ordered  according  to  the  teachings 
of  Jesus. 

What  would  the  acceptance  of  this  teaching  mean  for  us 
to-day?  It  would  certainly  mean  a  revolution  in  our  present 
way  of  life.  To  bring-about  such  a  revolution  will  demand  a 
great  deal  more  than  an  intellectual  assent  to  the  truth  that 
Jesus  taught.  We  must  take  up  a  decisive  attitude 'to  Christ. 
"  It  is  quite  possible  to  admire  Jesus  and  His  programme  quite 
intensely,,  and  we  are  ready,  we  imagine,  to  welcome  every 
change  He  would  suggest,  until  it  dawns  upon  us  that  the 
principal  change  must  be  in  ourselves."!  When  this  change 
takes  place  some  strange  things  will  happen.  Our  sense  of 
values  will  be  altered.  Our  materialistic  standards  of  life 
will  be  swept  away.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  material  side 
of  life  is  to  be  ignored,  but  that  it  is  to  be  transformed.  All 
the  values  of  life  will  be  tested  by  the  standard  of  Jesus — 
the  worth  of  personality,  the  Divine  meaning,  capacity  and 
possibilities  of  every  human  life.  All  our  social  and  national 
institutions,  all  conditions  of  life  and  labor  which  violate 
respect  for  human  personality  will  be  altered  or  abolished, 
and  the  life  of  society  will  be  so  ordered  that  the  creative  and 
Godlike  spirit  in  man  will  have  freedom  for  expression.  Again, 
it  will  bring  a  sweeter  influence  into  all  our  personal  relations. 
Life  in  our  homes  and  social  circles  will  be  lifted  above  the 
petty  jealousies  and  stupid  misunderstandings  and  prejudices 
which  so  often  embitter  the  heart  and  poison  the  mind  and 
destroy  happy  human  intercourse. 

It  is  clear  that  the  way  of  life  which  Jesus  opens  out  to  men 
is  not  an  easy  way.  "Christianity  has  been  found  difficult 
and  not  tried,"  says  Chesterton.  "  How  very  hard  it  is  to  be 
a  Christian,"  says  Browning,  and  we  know  this  is  true  when- 
ever we  try  to  take  Jesus  seriously.  The  way  of  Jesus  is  very 
upsetting  to  our  comfortable,  respectable  and  conventional 
ways;  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  our  selfishness,  our  greed  and 
our  complacency.  Some  may  take  refuge  in  the  thought  that 
His  ideals  are  impracticable  and  impossible  of  application  in 
this  strange  and  unideal  world!  But  nevertheless  there  are 
not  wanting  men  and  women  who  will  respond  to  the  call  of 
the  ideal,  who  will  take  the  risks  of  following  Christ,  who  will 
embark  on  the  great  adventure  of  living  and  acting  as  though 
they  believed  that  the  things  Jesus  taught  were  true.  Through 
the  lives  of  such  men  and  women  the  Christian  spirit  will 
shine  out  clear  as  the  sun,  and  carry  its  own  witness  to  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men. — From  an  article  by  Robert  Davis, 
in  The  Friend  (London). 


All  over  the  world  there  are  Friends  to  be  "found"  rather 
than  "made,"  and  to  find  them  we  must  constantly  keep  in 
mind  the  true  function  of  the  Society — namely,  that  of  a  free 
religious  fellowship. — From  Report  of  Jordans  Conference. 

*Robson — Th^  Kingship  oj  God. 
fidem. 
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EDUCATION. 


IS  EDUCATION  SUPERFICIAL? 

The  most  striking  weakness  of  American  political,  social 
and  economic  thinking  lies  in  the  superficial  character  of  our 
education.  In  our  public  schools,  and  no  less  in  our  universi- 
ties and  colleges,  education  is  'interpreted  only  too  often  to 
mean  a  smattering  of  knowledge  in  many  things;  seldom  is 
it  construed  in  terms  of  mastery  of  any  one  subject  or  as  the 
ability  to  think  clearly.  Our  schools  reflect  the  almost  univer- 
sal superficiality  of  our  people,  and  our  citizenship  is  educated 
to  the  ideal  of  superficiality  in  our  schools.  There  is  no  end 
to  these  mutual  reactions  except  an  aroused  public  opinion 
that  will  demand  sincere  teaching  and  a  body  of  teachers  who 
will  educate  the  children  of  the  nation  to  the  ideals  of  sim- 
plicity, sincerity  and  thoroughness.  An  honest  system  of 
education  and  a  clear-thinking  public  opinion  must  be  de- 
veloped together.  This  is  the  fundamental  problem  of  a 
democracy. 

Henry  S.  Pritchett. 


AIM  OF  LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 

"A  liberal  education  aims  at  fitting  a  man  for  the  unexpected 
and  giving  him  such  suppleness  and  versatility  and  inner  re- 
sources that  he  can  face  all  the  novel  situations  life  may  bring 
and  face  them  unafraid,"  declared  President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce 
of  Brown  University  at  the  opening  of  the  college  year.  Brown 
University  began  with  an  unusually  large  enrollment. 

President  Faunce,  contrasting  to-day's  opening  with  that 
of  two  years  ago,  when  the  college  was  under  military  con- 
trol, said: 

"This  year  things  are  different  and  we  rejoice — but  the 
same  high  stern  virtues  are  needed  in  days  of  peace  as  in  time 
of  war.  No  armed  guard — then  each  man  must  guard  the 
citadel  of  his  own  soul !  .  No  bugle  call  now — then  each  man 
must  hear  the  summons  of  his  country  to  unselfish  citizenship. 
No  drillmaster  now  shouts  the  orders — then  each  man  must 
order  his  own  life,  to  keep  his  body  fit,  his  mind  keen,  his  soul 
unstained.  No  call  now  to  shield  Paris  from  the  advancing 
hordes — then  each  man  of  us  must  protect  American  cities 
from  ignorance  and  vice,  from  radicalism  and  reaction,  from 
disintegrating  forces  of  greed  and  lust  and  anarchy. 

"When  I  stood  near  that  tragic  explosion  in  New  York  a 
week  ago,  and  looked  across  Wall  Street  through  the  smoke 
and  terror,  1  saw  only  one  object  uninjured — the  calm  figure 
of  George  Washington,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  sub- 
Treasury,  holding  forth  an  unmoving  hand  as  if  to  still  the 
tumult  and  speak  once  again  to  all  true  Americans.  Might 
passes  and  vanishes;  right  endures.  Force  has  its  moment  of 
terror;  wisdom  and  courage  and  unselfishness  have  the  ages 
in  their  keeping.  The  abiding  realities  of  life — intelligence 
and  character — are  the  same  in  every  generation,  and  we  come 
to  college  to  gain  intelligence  and  develop  character. 

"When  some  fanatic  rushed  up  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
and  cried  out,  'the  world  is  coming  to  an  end!'  he  answered 
quietly,  "Very  well,  1  can  get  along  without  it!'  Indeed  we 
can  get  along  without  much  baggage  that  we  once  thought 
necessary.  We  can  do  without  comforts  and  luxuries,  without 
compliments  and  honors,  without  some  old  ideas  that  once 
ruled  the  earth.  But  we  cannot  exist  without  intelligence  and 
character.  To  gaining  those  things  we  dedicate  another  col- 
lege year." 

WESTTOWN  NOTES. 

The  lecture  course  for  the  season  opened  on  the  23rd  with 
John  F.  Wilson,  Westtown,  '06,  formerly  Assistant  Solicitor 
for  the  City  of  Cleveland,  his  subject  being,  "The  Present 
Political  Situation." 

He  gave  a  very  enlightening  address  on  the  present  issues 
before  the  country  and  the  relative  merits  of  the  leading 
Presidential  candidates,  made  an  interesting  comparison  be- 


tween the  two  major  platforms,  and  touched  on  some  of  the 
important  problems  before  the  country  on  which  the  platforms 
are  silent. 

Other  speakers  thus  far  arranged  for  are  Herbert  Adams 
Gibbons,  of  Princeton,  Donald  B.  Macmillan,  the  Arctic  ex- 
plorer. Dr.  Elihu  Grant  of  Haverford,  Marguerite  Wilkinson, 
author  of  "  The  New  Voices,"  and  Edward  A.  Steiner. 

On  a  recent  First-day  evenirvg  there  was  given  avery  in- 
teresting report  of  the  London  Peace  Conference  by  the  four 
members  of  the  faculty  who  were  present,  Carroll  T.  Brown, 
Annie  B.  Gidley,  Helen  P.  South  and  Elizabeth  W.  Paige,  and 
two  members  of  the  Senior  Class,  who  attended,  Edwin  P. 
Brown  and  Jane  C.  Randolph. 

Two  groups  of  visiting  teachers  have  recently  been  at  the 
School;  about  forty  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Association 
of  Teachers  spent  a  Seventh-day  here,  with  a  picnic  lunch 
at  the  Lake  House;  a  smaller  group  came  down  from  West 
Chester  on  the  occasion  of  Chester  County  Teachers'  Institute. 

The  dairy,  orchards  and  gardens  are  all  giving  a  good  account 
of  themselves  this  season.  There  have  been  sold  9076  baskets 
of  peaches  this  Fall,  and  a  large  crop  of  apples  is  being  har- 
vested from  both  old  and  young  trees.  The  average  milk 
production  now  is  about  nine  hundred  quarts  per  day;  the 
thousand  mark  was  passed  several  times  during  the  Summer. 

The  housekeeping  department  has  finished  the  Fall  cam- 
paign of  canning,  the  total  amount  of  tomatoes,  jam,  peaches, 
pears,  beans,  apple  butter,  etc.,  being  2300  gallons,  besides 
450  glasses  of  jelly  and  4  large  barrels  of  evaporated  corn. 
The  cash  value  of  these  items  is  estimated  at  I2700. 

Very  attractive  plantings  of  evergreens  and  shrubs  have 
been  made  about  the  two  new  residences  which  have  been 
erected  during  the  last  year, — the  new  cottage  down  the  Lane 
occupied  by  J.  CliflFord  Otis,  and  the  house  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, to  be  occupied  by  E.  Dean  Stanton. 

On  account  of  necessary  repairs  to  the  overflow,  spillway 
and  mill-race,  the  lake  has  been  temporarily  drained.  The 
concrete  overflow  near  the  centre  of  the  dam  breast  was 
evidently  poorly  constructed,  and  has  been  leaking  badly;  it 
is  proposed  to  enclose  it  in  a  heavy  concrete  shell,  sufficiently 
strong  to  allow  a  permanent  diving  board  on  top.  The  drain- 
ing of  the  lake  caught  many  fish  in  outlying  pockets,  some  of 
the  larger  ones  running  up  to  twenty  inches  in  length.  Master 
Thomas  spent  an  afternooon  with  a  group  of  boys  assisting 
him,  rescuing  the  luckless  fish  which  were  left  in  the  outlying 
pools. 

The  Parlor,  adjoining  the  dining-room,  has  recently  been 
refurnished  under  the  direction  of  the  Alumni  Committee  on 
History  and  Relics,  the  refurnishing  has  been  done  in  excellent 
taste,  and  the  room  presents  a  very  attractive  and  home-like 
appearance.  George  L.  Jones. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  WILLIAM  PENN  CHARTER  SCHOOL- 

In  order  to  do  adequate  work  in  sending  out  boys  of  high 
purpose  as  future  citizens,  the  private  school  has  a  clearly- 
defined  task.  It  need  not  trouble  itself  with  the  controversy 
between  vocational  studies  and  the  classical  type;  for  if  it 
properly  watches  the  needs  of  each  pupil,  it  can  do  its  own 
selecting  and  assorting  in  the  curriculum.  And  if  its  teachers 
are  of  the  best  mental  fibre,  the  college  preparation  will  be 
properly  worked  out.  The  needs  of  American  boys  to-day  are 
many, — but  three  of  them  are  paramount.  First,  they  must 
be  trained  in  such  a  way  that  their  knowledge  of  the  govern- 
ment and  order  in  their  own  community  and  in  other  com- 
munities is  vital  rather  than  merely  academic.  Second,  they 
must  all  participate  in  some  form  of  sport  which  shall  be  to 
them  a  pleasure  in  after  life  and  a  source  of  progressive  health. 
Third  (and  most  important),  they  must  have  a  moral  and 
spiritual  purpose  which  will  produce  leadership  rather  than 
compliance. 

In  opening  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-second  year  of  the 
William  Penn  Charter  School  the  Overseers  and  Staff  are  en- 
deavoring to  bear  these  cardinal  principles  in  mind.    To  work 
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towards  the  first-mentioned  ideal,  the  senior  History  teacher 
has  been  set  free  from  his  first  year  high-school  English  History 
course,  concentrating  on  the  three  upper  classes,  and  conduct- 
ing a  final  year  of  American  History  and  civics  with  written 
reports,  discussions,  and  contemporary  readings,  in  place  of 
the  mere  text-book  study  of  the  past.  Discussion  and  research 
(insofar  as  a  small  library  permits)  are  encouraged.  A  Harvard 
graduate  of  the  Class  of  1920,  F.  M.  Graves,  an  alumnus  of 
the  school  in  the  Class  of  191 6,  has  taken  over  the  English 
History  of  the  Tertia  class.  To  round  out  the  course.  Dr. 
IVlichael  Dorizas,  of  the  Wharton  School,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, will  present  an  illustrated  lecture  on  contemporary 
Geography  once  a  week  from  the  first  of  Twelfth  Month  into 
the  Third  Month  of  1921.  The  school  has  also  joined  the 
University  Museum  and  sends  regular  delegations  of  smaller 
boys  both  there  and  to  the  Commercial  Museum.  By  such 
means  History  is  being  brought  home  to  the  boys  as  a  vital 
and  contemporary  thing. 

The  athletic  facilities  at  Queen  Lane  are  being  improved 
with  a  view  to  accommodating  more  than  the  225  boys  who 
now  make  regular  use  of  the  grounds.  Soccer  has  gained  a 
foothold  in  the  school;  and  a  concrete  tennis  court  will  be  laid 
down  so  that  the  game  may  be  played  there  later  into  the  Win- 
ter and  earlier  in  the  Spring.  It  is  felt  that  too  few  boys  use 
these  playing  fields,  and  that  wide-spread  participation  in 
games  is  more  vital  than  winning  teams  supported  by  many 
non-playing  spectators. 

In  line  with  the  opportunity  announced  by  some  half-a- 
dozen  colleges,  Bible  study  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  academic 
course  rather  than  a  compulsory  "extra."  To  this  end,  Carl 
M.  Sangree,  also  an  alumnus  of  Penn  Charter,  and  a  graduate 
of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  is  conducting  courses 
throughout  the  whole  Junior  school;  while  Dr.  R.  H.  Gage  has 
gathered  voluntary  groups  from  the  Senior  school  of  boys  who 
intend  to  present  Scripture  as  a  regular  unit  for  college  en- 
trance. Two  years  of  such  study,  with  two  periods  a  week, 
will  give  a  boy  credit  equivalent  to  a  full  course  in  Chemistry 
or  History  or  final  English. 

The  attendance  has  increased  to  569,  with  two  new  class- 
rooms opened  to  accommodate  the  excess  of  44  over  last  year. 
Every  member  of  the  staff"  has  returned,  and  there  is  a  cordial 
spirit  of  co-operation.  This  spirit  shows  itself  in  greater  in- 
terest in  the  purposes  of  Fourth-day  Meeting — among  a  group 
of  whom  the  great  majority  are  non-Friends, — as  well  as  in 
a  willingness  to  work  off  arrears  of  study  daily  and  to  regard 
college  preparation  as  a  privilege  rather  than  a  task.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  Overseers  and  Staff  to  co-operate  with  the  ideals  of 
Friends  and  to  endeavor  to  send  out  boys  who  are  well-rounded 
mentally,  physically  and  spiritually. 

Richard  M.  Gummere. 


STATE  COLLEGE  HOSTEL. 

The  Friends'  Student  Hostel,  or  the  Friends'  Union,  as  it  is 
locally  called,  was  a  well-working  institution  by  the  second 
week  in  Ninth  Month.  Rooms  were  rapidly  being  occupied, 
meals  were  being  served  and  many  things  were  being  done  to 
give  the  house  a  home-like  appearance.  At  present  twenty- 
six  boys  are  living  in  the  house,  leaving  accommodation  for 
eight  more. 

There  has  been  a  helpful  Friendly  spirit  shown  in  the  gather- 
ings which  have  been  held  here.  Every  First-day  evening  at 
half  past  seven  a  meeting  for  worship  is  held  in  the  large  living- 
room.  After  meeting  several  very  active  Bible  study  classes 
are  held.  These  meetings  are  always  very  well  attended  by 
Friends  from  among  the  girl  students  and  from  the  town,  all 
of  whom  show  great  interest  in  all  Friendly  activities. 

After  being  expected  for  some  time.  Dr.  O.  Edward  Janney 
arrived,  as  a  representative  of  the  corporation.  As  soon  as  he 
had  made  arrangements  for  all  necessary  repairs  and  new 
conveniences  he  gave  to  the  Friends  a  first-hand  report  of  his 
experiences  at  the  London  Conference  of  Friends. 

Among  the  other  guests  of  the  Union  have  been  George  S. 


Morris  of  Philadelphia;  Irvin  D.  Wood  and  wife  of  Swarth- 
more;  Harry  L.  Kingman,  a  "  Y"  secretary  who  expects  soon 
to  sail  for  China;  and  a  portion  of  the  Haverford  soccer  team 
which -played  here. 

Many  improvements  will  be  made  in  the  near  future,  such 
as  finishing  of  floors,  decorating  of  living-room  and  construc- 
tion of  a  tennis  court. 

Much  of  the  early  success  of  the  new  institution  is  due  to 
the  efi'orts  of  Jennie  Fisher,  who  has  been  working  consistently 
for  the  good  of  the  boys. 

m   I   ■ 

THE  CHEYNEY  CONFERENCE.  . 

The  Conference  on  Education  arranged  at  Cheyney,  Tenth 
Month  23rd,  was  made  notable  by  addresses  much  beyond 
the  average  of  such  occasions.  From  the  Ledger  report  we  adapt 
and  quote  the  following,  which  will  transmit  something  of 
the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  Conference. 

More  than  three  hundred  persons  attended  the  educational 
conference  called  by  the  Cheyney  Training  School  for  Teachers, 
at  Cheyney,  on  the  occasion  of  that  institution's  recognition 
as  a  State  Normal  School,  whose  graduates  will  receive  di- 
plomas qualifying  them  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  meeting  was  designed  to  widen  interest  in  the 
Cheyney  program  by  showing  its  present  helpful  position  in 
the  general  field  of  teacher  training,  particularly  for  colored 
students. 

Albert  Lindsay  Rowland,  State  Normal  School  director, 
representing  Governor  Sproul,  State  Superintendent  Finegan 
and  Attorney  General  Schaffer,  who  were  unable  to  be  present, 
congratulated  the  School  upon  its  recognition  by  the  State, 
and  praised  its  faculty  and  principal  for  their  parts  in  the 
School's  progress.  Dr.  Rowland  endorsed  the  plea  for  race 
consciousness  made  at  the  morning  session  by  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune,  Principal  of  Daytona  Industrial  School,  Daytona, 
Fla. 

"1  hold,"  Dr.  Rowland  declared,  "that  racial  consciousness 
is  essential  for  the  Negro.  But  that  by  no  means  implies 
racial  prejudice.  Race  consciousness  grows  out  of  enlighten- 
ment; race  prejudice  thrives  in  ignorance." 

Dr.  James  H,  Gregg,  Principal  of  Hampton  Institute,  spoke 
of  the  need  for  stricter  requirements  for  teachers  and  of  the 
growing  tendency  to  make  school  curricula  more  and  more 
practical.  Evangeline  Hall,  head  of  the  Cheyney  School's 
English  department,  urged  the  instillment  of  life's  ideals  into 
the  prospective  teachers  as  a  means  of  obHterating  the  memory 
of  lives  defiled  and  homes  debased  by  the  dark-age  curse  of 
slavery. 

"When  you  meet,  let  your  hearts  in  the  light  be  single 
unto  God,  wait  to  receive  His  gift  in  the  inspiring  of  His 
Spirit,  that  there  be  no  eye  one  towards  another  .  .  . 
but  all  single  to  God  .  .  .  and  when  the  Lord  ministers 
in  you  any  gift,  watch  that  the  true  birth  possess  it  .  .  . 
wait  to  make  thy  peace  with  thy  brother,  in  feeling  the  word 
of  reconciliation  with  God  in  Christ  guiding  thee  to  sacrifice 
upon  the  altar,  and  what  gift  soever  thou  receivest.  .  .  . 
whether  praises,  prophecy  or  exhortation.  I  am  commanded 
of  the  God  of  heaven  to  lay  it  upon  you  that  thou  quench 
not  His  Spirit,  but  bring  thy  gift  unto  God's  altar  and,  in  the 
strength  of  His  life  in  the  light,  sacrifice  unto  Him.  So  shall 
thy  talent  be  increased  and  the  babes  shall  be  refreshed.  And, 
dear  people  of  God,  be  tender  over  the  least  breathings  of 
God's  Spirit  in  one  another,  and  all  wait  to  be  clothed  with  a 
healing  spirit." — Wm.  Dewsbury. 

"Quakerism  is  nothing  unless  it  be  a  communion  of  life, 
a  practical  showing  that  the  spiritual  and  material  spheres 
are  not  divided,  but  are  as  the  concave  and  convex  sides  of 
one  whole,  and  that  the  one  is  found  in  and  through  the  other. 
It  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  church  is  a  body  of  common 
men  and  women,  that  worship  is  part  of  living,  and  that  the 
whole  of  Hfe  is  sacramental  and  incarnational." — ^Joan  M. 
Fry,  in  "The  Communion  of  Life." 
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THE  MORNING  STAR. 
Soul-rending  pain  had  darkened  life  for  years: 
Age-long,  abysmal  years  of  agony, 
And  awful  doubt:  should  courage  fail — what  then? 

Last  night,  as  every  night,  oh,  peacefully, 
In  those  dear  Arms  that  bear  the  universe 
Yet  hold  each  child  so  closely,  I  had  prayed 
Just  to  be  held  more  closely,  and  more  still, 
And  be  more  fully  guided  by  His  Word. 

Lo — in  the  grayness  of  the  Wintry  morn, 
1  knew  Him  close  beside  me,  and  1  prayed 
That  Truth  and  Love  might  guide  my  feet  to-day; 
Or,  Love  and  Truth?     Or,  Truth  and  Love? 

How  pray? 
For  which  is  first  and  greatest?    Then  there  shone 
Two  great  twin  stars,  and  as  I  gazed  I  knew: 
These  twain  must  merge  completely  into  One, 
Before  the  soul  can  find  itself  in  God. 

— Ethel  Bowditch  Jones,  in  The  Living  Church. 


ECHOES  FROM  SOME  OUTLYING  1920  ENGLISH 
CONFERENCES. 

(Concluded  from  page 213'.) 

It  is  a  bit  difficult  to  decide  whether  this,  or  the  next  day's 
trip,  Eighth  Month  27th,  to  Firbank  Fell  and  Briggflatts 
meeting-house  was  the  more  impressive;  I  incline  to  the  latter. 

Allusion  was  made  to  Firbank  Fell  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  Friend. 

It  was  grouse  season,  the  rich  man's  sport ;  as  we  rode  through 
the  moorland,  bedecked  with  miles  of  blooming  heather,  we 
witnessed  the  "Beaters"  stirring  the  unsuspecting  birds, 
driving  them  towards  the  "  Sportsmen,"  concealed  in  ambush 
pits^scattered  over  the  hills.  We  left  the  "charas"  in  this 
very  sparsely-inhabited  environment,  and  ascended  over 
moorland  and  through  narrow  lanes,  for  perhaps  one  and  a 
half  miles,  to  "  Fox's  Pulpit,"  as  it  is  now  called,  though  that 
ancient  worthy  spoke  of  it  as  "  Firbank  Fell."  One  needs  to 
visualize  the  difficult  access  as  well  as  the  isolation  of  the  spot 
to  appreciate  the  wonder  of  the  occasion  when  prepared  hearts 
were  drawn  to  this  out-of-the-way  place  in  such  great  num- 
bers; the  people,  weary  of  priestcraft,  were  longing  for  Truth, 
and  they  found  it. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  the  actual  rocks,  close 
to  which,  or  on  which,  George  Fox  preached  on  that  won- 
derful First-day,  are  there  to-day  as  silent  witnesses  of  the 
event,  surrounded  as  they  are  by  a  mantle  of  heather  with 
green  grass  at  the  base.  Friends  in  1914  placed  a  marker  at 
the  rock  with  the  following  inscription :  " '  Let  your  lives  speak.' 
Here,  or  near  this  rock,  George  Fox  preached  to  above  one 
thousand  'Seekers'  for  three  hours  on  Sunday,  13th  June, 
1652."  Great  power  inspired  his  message,  and  the  meeting 
proved  of  first  importance  in  gathering  the  Society  of  Friends 
from  this  Fell.  Many  young  men  went  forth  through  England 
with  the  living  Word  in  their  hearts,  enduring  manifold  hard- 
ships as  "  Children  of  the  Light,"  and  winning  multitudes  to 
the  Truth. 

Perhaps  the  word  "preach"  would  better  have  expressed 
Fox's  meaning,  rather  than  "speak,"  but  we  do  not  plan  to 
change  it.  We  had  a  precious  meeting  there,  the  silence  being 
broken  by  Ernest  Jones  who  gave  us  a  very  appropriate  mes- 
sage. 

A  small  party  went  to  "  Drawwell"  nearby,  where  Fox  had 
been  entertained  the  night  before  the  great  day  by  Thomas 
and  John  Blakely;  Francis  Howgill's  home  was  not  far  distant; 
though  we  were  inclined  to  linger,  we  must  press  on,  for  Brigg- 
flatts was  yet  in  store.  Down  one  of  these  narrow  stony  lanes 
hemmed  in  by  either  hedges  or  stone  walls,  we  passed,  halting 
for  a  drink  of  water;  a  native  son  of  the  soil  asked  whether  we 


had  been  up  at  a  meeting  on  "The  Pulpit,"  to  which  we  gave 
an  affirmative  answer. 

Briggflatts  meeting-house  is  different  from  any  other  that 
1  have  seen;  it  bears  date  of  1675.  It  figures  most  prominently 
in  the  "Wonderful  Fortnight" — regarding  which  William 
Charles  Braithwaite  says  in  "Beginnings  of  Quakerism:" — 

"This  crowded  fortnight  was  the  creative  moment  in  the 
history  of  Quakerism.  In  the  freshness  of  his  powers  and  of 
his  experience,  Fox  had  a  living  message,  which  he  uttered  with 
prophetic  authority,  and  both  the  message  and  the  prophetic 
messenger  answered  the  yearnings  and  the  hopes  of  a  strong 
community  of  earnest-hearted  seekers.  ...  A  great 
company  was  gathered  in.  Many  of  these  became  heroic 
pioneers  of  the  new  movement,  overcoming  the  buffetings  of 
opposers  and  persecutors  by  their  invincible  faith." 

Here  at  Briggflatts  we  were  favored  by  another  of  Violet 
Hodgkin's  interesting  literary  productions,  read  by  Herbert 
Corder,  bearing  on  early  Quaker  history  as  it  affected  that 
locality. 

The  meeting-house  had  a  "  Prophets'  Chamber,"  and  a  little 
special  connecting  gallery  reached  by  a  short  ladder  from  the 
ministers'  gallery.  The  youths'  gallery  is  of  unique  construc- 
tion; at  the  top  of  the  stairs  there  is  a  pen  made  of  gates  in 
which  were  kept  the  dogs  of  attenders  of  the  early  days.  It 
was  in  this  house  that  Samuel  Bownas  was  "  reached,"  when  a 
ministering  woman  Friend  spoke  to  his  condition  as  being  "a 
Traditional  Quaker,  thou  goest  out  as  thou  comest  in,"  etc. 
In  those  days  there  was  a  spiritual  impulse  that  drove  men 
and  women  forth  and  forbade  them  stay  at  home;  as  in  nature, 
so  the  message  seemed  to  have  given  it  wings,  claws  and  hooks, 
for  it  traveled  far  away  from  the  parent  plant,  taking  root  in 
distant  fields. 

The  Conference  on  the  evening  of  this  memorable  day  was 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Future  International  Relations, 
led  by  Dr.  Lo,  of  Friends'  Mission,  Szechwan,  China.  The 
last  group  excursion  was  a  short  one  and  on  foot,  to  Under- 
barrow,  on  the  outskirts  of  Kendal;  when  near  the  heights 
overlooking  the  broad  valley  of  Underbarrow  we  were  told 
to  close  our  eyes  and  go  in  single  file,  placing  our  right  hand 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  person  ahead;  so  we  plodded  for  some 
hundreds  of  feet  upwards,  over  stones  and  heather,  until  we 
reached  "Scout  Scar,"  but  were  richly  rewarded  when  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  cliff,  eyes  were  opened  to  the  very  attractive 
panorama  below  us. 

Edward  Burrough  was  born  near  here,  and  we  could  follow 
with  our  eyes  miles  of  winding  country  road,  doubtless  very 
often  traversed  by  early  Friends  when  visiting  that  valiant 
servant  of  the  Lord.  Fox  visited  Underbarrow  at  a  time  when 
Friends  there  were  much  in  need  of  spiritual  succor. 

American  Friends  attending  conferences,  who  had  been 
pretty  thoroughly  chilled  to  the  marrow  during  their  English 
sojourn,  for  there  had  been  practically  no  Summer  weather, 
might  have  warmed  up  this  day,  for  it  was  really  very  balmy 
as  we  sauntered  dpwn  again  to  Kendal  to  the  spacious  and 
attractive  home  of  Isaac  and  Mary  Thomas  Braithwaite  for 
a  delicious  afternoon  tea. 

Long  will  the  visitors  remember  Kendal,  and  the  hospitali- 
ties of  English  Friends  there  assembled. 

The  meeting  for  worship  on  First-day  morning.  Eighth 
Month  29th,  was  largely  attended,  and  a  good  meeting  it  prov- 
ed to  be,  as  also  one  held  in  the  afternoon  at  Grayrigg. 

No  visit  to  the  north  of  England  would  be  complete  without 
at  least  a  glimpse  of  the  lake  region. 

The  Conference  over,  ten  of  us  hired  a  launch  at  Winder- 
mere, going  to  Ambleside,  from  where  we  walked  leisurely, 
enjoying  the  beautiful  scenery,  passing  along  lake  Rydal  to 
Grasmere;  here  among  other  things  of  interest  is  "  Dove  Cote," 
the  home  of  Wordsworth;  one  could  imagine  him,  seated  in  his 
favorite  nooks  absorbing  inspiration  for  the  grand  poetry 
which  has  won  for  him  well-deserved  fame.  Added  to  the 
itinerary  of  the  day  was  the  trip  to  York,  which  was  reached 
well  towards  midnight. 

The  following  day  was  a  memorable  one,  beginning  with 
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breakfast;  for  I  happened  to  seat  myself  in  the  dining-room  of 
the  Great  Eastern  hotel  directly  in  front  of  the  famed  Cathe- 
dral, so  that  it  could  in  a  sense  be  absorbed  along  with  my 
breakfast.  (1  had  no  traveling  companion  to  York.)  Little 
time  was  lost  in  getting  on  the  old  city  wall  nearby;  one  could 
but  contrast  the  elementary  methods  of  defense  of  the  ancient 
warriors  compared  with  those  of  to-day. 

The  Cathedral  is  very  grand  and  impressive,  to  be  sure,  the 
architecture,  transcept,  and  all,  yet  1  could  but  remember  the 
passage  in  Holy  Writ:  "God  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made 
with  hands." 

The  Rowntree  Cocoa  Works  were  visited,  and  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Cadburys  at  Bournville,  much  attention  is  given  to 
the  welfare  of  their  thousands  of  employees. 

The  special  interest  in  visiting  York  was  in  connection  with 
John  Woolman;  Herbert  Waller  gave  me  a  personally  conduct- 
ed tour  to  "Bootham"  and  "Mount"  Schools;  in  a  little 
summer  house  in  the  grounds  of  the  latter,  Lindley  Murray 
wrote  the  grammar  book  which  bears  his  name. 

We  visited  the  spacious  meeting-house  built  originally  in 
1674,  for  York  Meeting  is  one  of  the  largest  in  England,  went 
through  the  "  Shambles,"  with  their  top  stories  almost  touch- 
ing from  either  side  of  the  street;  to  this  day  butcher  shops 
abound  here. 

John  Woolman  was  on  a  religious  visit  to  England  in  1772; 
he  was  unwell,  and  felt  that  he  should  get  out  of  the  city,  for 
the  Thomas  Priestman  house  in  which  he  was  soon  to  pass 
from  works  to  rewards  was  then  suburban;  only  recently  has 
the  view  from  "Almery  Garth"  to  the  Ouse  River  been  ob- 
structed by  buildings.  The  present  owner,  Allen  Spence,  was 
most  kind  in  showing  us  over  this  very  interesting  old  home; 
the  room  in  which  Woolman  died  was  near  the  end  of  a  series 
of  connected  rooms,  reached  through  a  hallway  by  a  very  plain 
back  staircase;  the  room  is  now  occupied  by  the  owner  and  a 
beautifully  carved  Jacobin  four  poster  bedstead,  very  ancient, 
is  in  marked  contrast  to  some  of  the  other  very  plain  "finish" 
of  the  room;  the  chair  in  which  this  good  man  died  is  one  of 
the  treasures  of  Devonshire  House  in  London;  we  had  seen  it 
in  the  Reference  Library  together  with  two  of  the  three  original 
manuscript  volumes  of  Fox's  Journal,  etc. 

John  Woolman  was  buried  in  Bishop's  Hill  grounds.  We 
read  on  the  head  stone:  "Near  this  stone  rest  the  remains  of 
John  Woolman  of  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  North  America,  who 
died  at  York,  7th  of  loth  mo.  1772,  aged  51  years." 

In  the  same  yard  were  laid  William  and  Esther  (Priestman) 
Tuke;  it  was  this  woman  of  noble  presence  who  headed  long 
ago  a  deputation  of  woman  Friends  to  London  Yearly  Meet- 
ing to  ask  for  the  establishment  of  a.  women's  meeting,  when 
it  came  into  the  mind  of  the  Clerk  (though  not  expressed  in 
words):  "What  is  thy  wish  Queen  Esther,  it  shall  be  granted 
thee,"  etc.,  etc. 

Other  interests  were  to  the  southward,  and  after  a  fairly 
strenuous  day,  Birmingham  was  reached  in  the  evening. 
Sessions  of  the  Friends'  Foreign  Missionary  Society  and  later 
London  iVleeting  for  Sufferings  occupied  most  of  the  available 
time  until  time  for  the  train  to  Southampton  from  which  the 
New  York  was  to  take  thirty-four  delegates  back  to  their  home- 
land; had  we  waited  two  days  longer,  we  might  have  cele- 
brated the  tercentenary  of  the  sailing  of  the  Mayflower,  which 
started  under  very  different  conditions  from  Plymouth  to 
New  England's  shores. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


Christian  morality  is  finer  and  higher  morality  than  other 
morality.  It  is  more  than  decency,  more  than  respectability, 
more  than  freedom  from  the  grosser  forms  of  sin.  When 
Christ  comes  to  a  man  He  sharpens  his  conscience  and  makes 
him  capable  of  finer  moral  distinctions.  The  more  a  man 
develops  in  the  Christian  life  the  more  capable  he  is  of  making 
those  finer  moral  distinctions.  We  will  develop  in  the  Chris- 
tian life  if  we  always  keep  God  in  Jesus  before  our  minds. 
The  passion  for  utter  cleanness  will  grow  in  our  hearts. — 
Herbert  H.  Field,  in  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 


The  Lark's  Nest. — (A  Story  for  Children).  (Adapted  from 
Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner,  by  H.  P.  Morris.)    Chapter  1.^ 

Certainly  it  was  a  fascinating  place  for  a  home;  under  a 
tussock  of  jcoarse  bent  grass  that  sheltered  the  cosy,  round 
nest  from  the  bitter  winds  of  Spring,  and  yet  left  open  a 
glorious  view  of  the  sea.  Though  the  nest  itself  was  only 
about  three  inches  across.  Mother  Lark,  sitting  demurely  upon 
her  eggs,  could  have  looked  out  upon  thirty  miles  of  sea  and 
coast-line,  upon  storied  mountains  and  islands  and  castles, 
had  she  cared  about  them.  But  her  small  brown  head  was 
full  of  more  important  matters  than  these,  throughout  the 
happy  Spring  days.   ~ 

At  night,  when  the  three  famous  lighthouses  swept,  each 
in  turn,  its  revolving  glances  upon  her,  her  sharp,  eager  brown 
eyes  were  closed  in  sleep  that  no  lighthouse  beams  could  awaken 
or  disturb.  Then,  when  morning  came  again,  up  in  the  blue 
sky,  hour  after  hour,  Father  Lark  kept  watch  over  her, 
fluttering  and  singing  a  song  that  had  no  words,  but  of  which 
the  meaning  was  perhaps  something  not  very  unlike  this: — 

"Little  nest,  so  ^ar  below, 
Singing,  singing  as  I  go, 

Up  into  the  blue, 
Though  my  form  you  cannot  see, 
Hear  the  song  that  comes  from  me, 

I  am  over  you." 

No  wonder  that  under  Mother  Lark's  wings  the  four  brown 
eggs  lay  safe  and  warm,  and  drew  nearer  to  life  each  day,  while 
above  them  her  beating  heart  grew  ever  more  full  of  joy  and 
of  forward-looking  hope. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  home  was  that,  led  away  by  the 
advantages  of  the  big  sheltering  tussock  of  grass,  the  larks 
had  placed  their  nest  a  trifle  too  near  one  of  the  pathways 
leading  up  from  the  shore  to  the  high  old  castle  which  crowned 
the  rocks  above. 

You  see,  in  early  Spring,  when  they  chose  the  site,  the  beach 
was  almost  deserted.  There  was  nothing  then  to  show  them 
that  the  dark,  grey  ribbon  of  path  might  become  a  possible 
danger.  Rather,  its  hard  surface  had  attracted  them  because 
it  promised  to  be  a  valuable  drying  ground  for  damp  wings 
and  feathers  after  a  storm,  when  even  the  tussock  of  grass 
might  not  be  able  completely  to  shelter  the  tiny  home. 

Nevertheless,  the  first  time  1  passed  that  way,  one  evening, 
1  saw  at  once  that  Mother  Lark  had  made  a  mistake,  when 
she  suddenly  popped  off  her  nest  in  a  tremendous  flurry  and 
fright  at  the  sound  of  my  footsteps  coming  slowly  up  the  path 
from  the  shore.  Until  that  moment  I  had  not  been  thinking 
of  nests,  much  less  looking  for  them.  If  1  were  a  bird  I  am 
sure  I  should  not  want  a  huge,  wingless  creature,  as  big  as 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  to  come  poking  its  dome  in,  to  spy  out 
my  domestic  arrangements.  Therefore,  1  seldom  consciously 
look  for  nests  and  so  1  am  all  the  more  grateful  if  birds  are 
kind  enough  actually  to  come  and  show  me  their  homes,  as 
a  robin  did  once,  under  a  bunch  of  cowslips  (bless  him!),  and 
a  dipper  hers,  behind  a  plant  of  dog  violets  that  grew  among 
the  rocks  in  the  middle  of  a  waterfall's  glistening  white  veil 
of  spray.  But  now.  Mother  Lark's  hurried  exit  forced  me  to 
look  and  see  what  was  the  matter.  She  had  left  her  homestead 
bare,  and  there  they  lay,  the  four  brown  eggs  under  the  roof 
of  pointed  grass,  impossible  to  miss.  1  watched  them  for  a 
minute  or  two  (left  my  card  at  the  door,  so  to  speak),  of 
course  without  touching,  lest  the  mere  scent  of  a  human 
creature's  hand  near  her  treasures  should  unnecessarily  agitate 
the  little  mother-bird's  heart.  And  the  next  evening,  1  brought 
my  treasures,  Lois,  Lilian  and  Lucy,  with  me  to  see  the  nest, 
too;  after  making  them  faithfully  promise  to  keep  the  secret 
of  the  cosy  home. 

Once  more  Mother  Lark  scuttled  off  her  nest  and  then 
agitated  up  and  down  the  path  while  we  spied  in  upon  the 
four  brown  eggs — lifting  Lucy  up  to  get  a  better  view — before 
we  went  on  our  way. 
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After  this,  not  every  evening,  but  very  often,  going  home 
by  the  Lark's  nest,  became  our  usual  bed-time  treat,  when 
there  was  no  one  else  about  on  the  shore.  In  time  Mother 
Lark  became  almost  accustomed  to  us  and  seemed  to  expect 
our  visit.  Though  she  never  quite  dared  to  stay  on  the  nest 
until  we  had  passed;  sometimes  she  very  nearly  did.  She  used 
to  look  up  at  us,  confidingly  and  apologetically  before  she  flew 
out,  as  if  to  say:  "I  am  not  really  afraid  of  you,  you  dear 
people,  but  it  is  good  bird  manners  to  pretend  that  1  am." 
After  this  she  would  hop  about  at  a  little  distance  or  even 
stand  still  close  by,  greedily  watching  our  admiration  of  her 
home. 

One  evening,  coming  along  the  upper  path,  we  saw  six  or 
eight  boys  from  the  village  peering  down  and  searching  among 
the  bent  grass,  going  from  tussock  to  tussock  quite  systemati- 
cally. "  What  are  they  doing?  What  are  they  looking  for? 
Can  it  be  nests?" 

You  can  imagine  how  carefully  we  avoided  the  shoreward 
path  until  the  noisy  crew  had  passed  away  in  the  distance.  , 
Even  then,  we  thought  it  would  be  safer  not  to  go  past  our 
nest  that  night.  But  the  next  evening,  our  particular  bit  of 
shore  was  deserted  and  we  felt  sure  Mother  Lark  would  be 
looking  out  for  us  and  expecting  a  visit.  She  was.  No  sooner 
had  the  little  girls'  hats  (the  shady  straw  hats,  not  the  green 
knitted  week-day  caps)  appeared  round  the  corner,  than  she 
slipped  off  in  a  tremendous  bustle,  shaking  out  her  wings  and 
fluttering  all  over  witli  pride  and  excitement:  "Look!  look! 
look!  what  do  you  think  of  me  and  my  astonishing  family 
now?" 

Lucy  peeped  in  first:  the  rest  of  us  followed.  No  wonder 
Mother  Lark  was  proud  and  fussy!  The  four  brown  eggs  had 
disappeared,  had  changed  into  four  scarlet  and  orange  throats, 
just  hatched  and  gaping  for  food. 

"Oh,  aren't  they  sweet?"  said  Lucy. 

Lilian  said  nothing,  and  1  said:  "Oh,  1  hope  those  boys  will 
not  find  them,  but  they  are  dreadfully  easy  to  see." 

So  we  ventured  to  pull  the  grass  down  over  the  hole  a  very 
little  and  arranged  it  to  hide  the  entrance  better.  Afterwards 
we,  ail  four  of  us,  said  a  little  prayer  in  our  hearts  quite 
silently:  "Heavenly  Father,  do  please  watch  over  our  dear 
nest  for  us,  and  keep  it  safe." 

And  then  we  went  home  to  bed. 

That  was  about  six  o'clock.  After  Lilian  and  Lucy  had 
disappeared,  Lois  and  1  discovered  that  a  book  had  been 
dropped  on  the  shore.  Helpful  Lois  said  at  once  that  she 
would  be  the  one  to  go  back  and  "follow  our  spoor,"  and  try 
to  find  it. 

In  about  a  half-hour  she  came  back,  empty-handed  and 
almost  in  tears.  "No,  I've  not  got  the  book.  We  can  find 
that  to-morrow.  1  couldn't  go  on.  The  most  dreadful  thing 
has  happened.    Our  precious  lark's  nest  has  been  destroyed." 

"Destroyed?     How?    What  do  you  mean?" 

"  It  has.  As  1  was  going  down  the  path,  just  where  we 
left  it,  there  it  was,  the  whole  thing  torn  out  and  strewed 
about,  and  every  one  of  the  young  larks  gone." 

"Gone?     But  it  was  safe  only  half-an-hour  ago?" 

"  1  know.  But  it  is  all  gone  now.  We  asked  God  to  keep 
it  safe  for  us,  and  He  hasn't  been  able  to,  not  even  for  one 
little  half  hour." 

Lilian  and  Lucy  had  overheard.  They  pattered  in,  in  pig- 
tails and  dressing-gowns  and  bare  feet.  "  I  could  kill  those 
wicked  boys,"  cried  Lucy,  her  face  aflame. 

"How  dared  they  take  our  nest?"  said  Lilian. 

And  then:  "Why  didn't  God  keep  it  safe?  He  could,  if  He 
had  wanted  to,  if  He  had  loved  it  even  as  much  as  we  did. 
What  is  the  good  of  saying  prayers,  if  He  doesn't  answer  them 
even  for  one  half-hour.?" 

I  do  not  know  which  of  us  spoke  the  words.  Perhaps  none 
of  us  did  actually  say  them.  But  1  know  that  these  thoughts, 
or  something  very  like  them,  were  in  all  our  hearts. 

And  1,  1,  who  remembered  all  the  other  ruined  nests  all 
over  the  world — in  America,  Poland,  Russia,  Belgium,  France, 
Serbia,  Austria,  Germany— what  could  1  say?     The  thing  to 


pray  for,  with  our  whole  hearts,  was  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  come  soon,  into  this  sorrowful  world  that  needs  Him 
more  than  ever  before — would  come  and  change  boys'  minds 
and  men's  minds  and  women's  minds  and  our  minds  and 
everybody's  minds,  and  no  longer  let  anybody  want  to  do 
cruel  things  and  destroy  happy  nests, — whether  of  human 
beings  or  of  larks.  L.  V.  Hodgkin. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


SPIRITUAL  INSIGHT. 

It  seems  like  a  contradiction  to  say  that  there  are  times 
when  our  object  is  attained  by  ending  our  activity.  There 
stretches  the  long  road  ahead.  The  goal  is  beyond  vision. 
The  journey  is  long  and  will  require  hard  travel  and  involve 
great  fatigue.  But  imagine  that  instead  of  traveling  you 
wait  in  quiet;  and  that  you  then  discover  that  you  are  at  the 
goal.  Not  so  is  it  in  physical  travel,  but  sometimes  it  is  in 
spiritual  journeys.  Or  a  precious  thing  is  lost.  Long  and 
diligent  must  be  the  search  until  it  is  found.  But  imagine 
that  you  make  no  search,  and  that  the  precious  thing  seeks 
you  out  and  puts  itself  into  your  possession.  Not  so  is  it  with 
gold  and  silver;  but  often  it  is  so  with  God,  the  possession  of 
infinite  worth. 

A  much  loved  American  poet  has  put  this  spiritual  experience 
into  lines  of  rare  beauty  and  compelling  truth: 

'Tis  not  in  seeking, 

'Tis  not  in  endless  striving, 

Thy  quest  is  found. 
Be  still  and  listen, 
Be  still  and  drink  the  quiet 

Of  all  around. 

Not  for  thy  crying, 

Not  for  thy  loud  beseeching, 

Will  peace  draw  near; 
Rest  with  palms  folded. 
Rest  with  thine  eyelids  fallen; 

Lo!  Peace  is  here! 

These  words  of  profound  spiritual  insight  remind  us  of  the 
day  when  the  Master,  on  the  hillside  in  Galilee,  spoke  the 
same  truth.  There  were  people  on  the  highways  hurrying 
after  the  things  they  desired,  people  restlessly  praying,  people 
troubled  and  anxious  about  many  things.  And,  looking  with 
infinite  pity  upon- them,  Jesus  said: 

"They  think  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking; 
but  be  ye  not  like  unto  them,  for  your  Father  knoweth  what 
things  ye  have  need  of  before  ye  ask  Him." 

How  often  people  forget  that  the  first  fact  about  prayer  is 
that  it  begins  with  the  Fathers  knowledge  of  our  needs,  and 
His  ardent  desire  that  we  shall  have  those  needs  supplied! 
It  is  evident  that  we  often  delay  the  fulfilment  of  that  Divine 
purpose  by  our  "much  speaking,"  and  that  we  put  far  from 
us  the  goal  by  our  laborious  journeying,  and  that  we  miss  the 
quiet  and  the  peace  by  the  restlessness  which  we  create  in 
our  own  lives. 

Generation  after  generation  the  human  race  needs  to  learn 
this  truth,  though  it  be  a  paradox.  We  are  so  impressed  by 
material  laws  and  so  deluded  by  visible  facts  that  we  miss 
the  eternal  realities  and  are  blind  to  the  unseen  spiritual 
things.  The  prophets  of  old  declared  this  paradox  to  their  own 
people.  Jesus  Christ  put  it  into  immortal  words.  Saints  and 
mystics  have  re-discovered  it  in  their  own  experience.  Apostles 
in  all  the  Christian  centuries  have  been  pleading  with  their 
people  to  heed  it.  Age  after  age  the  word  is  uttered,  "  Be  still 
and  know  that  I  am  God." — Churchman  Afield. 

The  Cross  is  the  greatest  dynamic  for  good  in  the  whole 
world. — Edward  Grubb. 

"Wheresoever  the  search  after  truth  begins,  there  life 
begins.  Wheresoever  that  search  ceases,  there  life  ceases." — 
John  Ruskin. 
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WAR  BREAD  2,500  YEARS  AGO. 

Barley,  Beans,  Lentils  and  Fitches  Ordered  Mixed  with  Wheat 
in  Jerusalem  in  595  B.  C. 
War  Bread  in  595  B.  C. 

"Take  thou  also  unto  thee  wheat  and  barley  and  beans  and 
lentils  and  fitches,  and  put  them  into  one  vessel,  and  make 
thee  bread  thereof." — Ezekiel  iv:  9. 

War  bread  recipes  vary  little  in  2500  years. 

The  children  of  Israel,  when  they  defended  Jerusalem 
against  siege,  were  advised  by  Ezekiel  to  use  every  possible 
means  of  conserving  their  wheat  supply. 

The  prophet  warned  the  disobedient  children  of  Israel  that 
during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  they  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
make  their  bread  with  pure  wheat,  but  that  they  would  have 
to  mix  it  with  all  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables. 

Fitch  is  the  only  wheat  flour  substitute  mentioned  in  the 
old  recipe  that  is  not  among  our  modern  substitutes.  The 
fitch  is  a  plant  cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Syria  for  its  pungent 
black  seeds. 

The  fitches  evidently  gave  the  war  bread  the  black  color; 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  German  war-bread.  At  the 
present  time,  some  bean  flour,  it  is  said,  is  used  by  a  few  bakers 
in  their  bread.  The  pinto  bean,  of  which  the  Food  Administra- 
tion has  bought  vast  quantities,  is  said  to  make  an  excellent 
quality  flour. 

Ezekiel,  who  evidently  assumed  the  rcle  of  food  dictator 
for  the  siege,  probably  had  meatless  days,  for  the  Biblical 
record  tells  of  his  orders  that  the  children  of  Israel  should  eat 
their  meat  by  weight  and  that  it  should  be  eaten  "  from  time 
to  time." — Selected  for  The  Friend. 


NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

Christian  missionaries  in  Japan  believe  that  the  "World's 
Sunday  School  Convention,"  which  has  just  closed  its  sessions, 
will  be  a  great  impetus  for  the  Christianization  of  Japan.  The 
Japan  Evangelist  for  Ninth  Month  states  the  following: — 
"There  are  two  sides  to  the  argument  for  Sunday  Schools  in 
Japan.  The  millions  of  children  and  young  people  are  every- 
where accessible.  They  are  literate;  they  are  eager  to  learn, 
they  are  not  encrusted  with  the  prejudice  or  benumbed  by 
the  materialism  of  older  years.  They  are  ours  to-day.  What 
are  we  doing  for  them?  .  .  .  The  great  Convention  is  to 
be  held  in  Tokio  not  because  Japan  has  attained  most,  but 
because  she  needs  most.  It  is  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Christian  movement  in  Japan  that  the  experienced  Sunday 
School  workers  of  the  world  are  to  gather  here,  bringing,  their 
message  in  personal  contact,  in  word  and  song  and  pageant 
and  exhibit.  It  is  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime,  and  the 
Christian  forces  must  be  quick  to  avail  themselves  of  it." 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  that  the  Secretary  on 
the  field  who  has  done  most  to  make  this  convention  a  reality 
is  Horace  E.  Coleman,  for  several  years  a  devoted  worker  for 
the  F.  M.  A.  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia.  In  co-operation  with 
him  have  been  prominent  Japanese  officials  and  business  men 
who  have  made  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  possible. 

J.  C.  C. 

THE  MAYFLOWER  CELEBRATION  ABROAD. 

Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on 
International  Justice  and  Good-will  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  who  was  a  delegate  of  the 
American  Mayflower  Council,  and  a  Friendly  Visitor  to  the 
Churches  in  Europe,  when  asked  to  give  his  impression  of  the 
celebrations  overseas,  said,  "While  they  were  all  interesting 
and  stimulating,  the  Holland  addresses  were  distinctively 
religious  and  intellectual,  while  the  English  addresses  were 
political  and  international.  The  former  analyzed  and  stressed 
the  principles  of  the  Pilgrims,  their  courage  and  devotion  and 
the  consequences  to  America  and  the  world  of  their  faith  and 
life.  The  latter  stressed  the  essential  oneness  of  America  and 
Great  Britain — in  race,  language,  character,  ideals,  political 


institutions  and  international  responsibilities.  The  Dutch 
meetings  proclaimed  the  need  of  a  powerful  revival  of  the 
Pilgrim  character,  faith  and  principles.  Their  simplicity, 
their  piety,  their  single-minded  devotion  to  truth,  their  belief 
in  the  progressive  revelation  of  God's  will  for  man  and  their 
heroic  faith  in  God  and  their  determination  to  do  their  duty 
whatever  be  the  cost,  were  repeatedly  emphasized.  The 
Plymouth  meetings,  on  the  other  hand,  proclaimed  the  need  of 
good-will  and  trust  and  co-operation  in  international  relations 
between  America  and  Great  Britain,  both  for  our  own  sakes 
and  also  for  the  sake  of  mankind.  The  fate  of  the  world  to- 
day is,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  in  the  hands  of  America 
and  Great  Britain.  On  these  two  nations  rests  the  grave  re- 
sponsibility of  maintaining  world  peace.  It  can  be  accom- 
plished only  as  these  two  peoples  trust  each  other  and  work 
together.  This  tercentenary  of  the  sailing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fath- 
ers should  be  the  occasion  of  deepening  our  mutual  understand- 
ing, appreciation  and  good-will.  Only  as  America  and  Great 
Britain  hold  together  in  loyal  fellowship  and  co-operation  in 
rebuilding  this  shattered  world  can  we  look  forward  with 
hope  to  the  troubles  ahead." 

The  above  is  furnished  by  the  American  Mayflower  Council. 
They  also  submit  items  with  the  caption,  "What  Some  Folks 
Say."     Several  of  these  follow: — 

"Their  creed  was  a  short  one,  but  it  made  them  mighty. 
On  their  knees  before  God,  locking  hands  with  one  another, 
in  a  great  brotherhood  and  dedicated  to  a  gospel  of  work, 
which  converted  a  wilderness  into  gardens  of  beauty  and 
fields  of  fertility,  they  set  the  march  for  all  who  came  after 
them." — Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson. 

"The  Pilgrim  inheritance  is  a  grave  responsibility,  not  a 
thing  to  be  lived  upon,  but  to  be  lived  up  to — and  we  can  best 
honor  that  heroic  heritage  by  giving  form  and  shape,  by 
virtue  of  a  like  Creation  of  Social  Vision,  to  the  chaotic  world 
i  which  we  find  ourselves." — ^^[oseph  Fort  Newton. 

"  Naturally  we  are  especially  interested  in  strentghening 
the  bonds  of  peace  and  unity  among  English-speaking  people 
and  the  anniversary  year  ought  to  contribute  to  that  end." — 
Charles  H.  Levermore,  Secretary,  New  York  Peace  Society. 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee 
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"Cast  Thy  Bread  Upon  the  Waters." 
"We  spiritualize  ourselves  when  we  seek  to  spiritualize 
others."  The  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  is  not 
seeking  to  proselyte  the  children  whom  it  feeds  in  Europe, 
but  every  portion  of  food  is  an  invisible  halo  of  "  peace  on  earth, 
good-will  toward  men,"  that  reaches  out  to  every  child  and 
parent  and  rebounds  back  into  the  hearts  of  our  workers.  It 
has  always  been  our  intention  to  have  the  food  carry  a  message 
of  its  own,  and  it  is  still  true  that  "if  we  gwt ourselves  with  our 
gift  we  feed  three,  ourselves,  our  hungry  neighbors  and  Him." 
How  much  of  this  spirit  comes  back  across  the  ocean  it  is  hard 
to  tell, — ^we  get  an  echo  in  the  letters  and  cablegrams  of  our 
workers.  Sometimes  we  fear  that  very  little  of  it  reaches 
generally  throughout  our  meetings  due  to'  ignorance  of  our 
work,  but  more  because  a  very  small  number  of  us  have  given 
ourselves,  either  in  money,  service  or  interest. 

We  have  spent  since  Second  Month,  1919,  five  million  dols 
lars  in  Germany  and  Austria,  but  four-fifths  of  the  money 
has  come  from  the  Hoover  American  Relief  Administration, 
while  we  have  furnished  workers  and  overhead  expenses.  This 
is  wonderful  co-operation  and  should  go  on,  but  would"  it  not 
be  more  wonderful  if  a  greater  number  of  us  would  give  our- 
selves more  freely  so  that  there  would  be  generated  that  preciou- 
spirit  of  peace  and  good-will?     Our  small  organization  can- 
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not  possibl}'  furnish  enough  money  for  feeding  starving  Europe; 
we  are  thankful  to  act  as  hands  and  brains  to  the  money  the 
American  Rehef  Administration  entrusts  to  us.  However,  in 
order  to  be  a  part  of  this  wonderful  international  way  of  spread- 
ing Christ's  love  we  all  should  give  something.  Why  not  have 
each  family  make  this  subject,  a  part  of  their  daily  con- 
versation, a  part  of  their  daily  savings,  a  part  of  their  daily 
prayers?  Then  only  will  it  be  true:  "Blessed  are  the  Peace- 
makers, for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth." 

President  Ebert  and  the  Messages. 

What  happened  to  those  wonderful  messages  issued  by  the 
London  Conference?  Read  the  following  in  order  to  trace 
one  on  the  road  to  "  Peace  on  Earth:" 

"At  the  request  of  the  Continuation  Committee  of  the 
Conference  of  All  Friends,  D.  Robert  Yarnall,  Catharine  M. 
Cox,  J.  Thompson  Eliott,  and  Erwin  V.  Gaisberg  had  this  day 
an  interview  with  President  Ebert  and  presented  to  him  the 
two  messages  of  the  Conference  addressed  to  the  Governments 
of  all  Nations  and  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  respectively.  We  called  at  his  official  residence  at 
Wilhelmstr.  73,  a  few  minutes  after  five  o'clock,  and  were 
immediately  shown  into  his  study.  He  shook  hands  with  us 
very  cordially,  asked  us  to  be  seated,  and  invited  us  to  acquaint 
him  with  our  message. 

"  Robert  Yarnall,  as  Chairman  of  the  Field  Committee,  ex- 
plained the  purpose  of  our  visit,  Legationsrat  Dr.  Walter,  the 
President's  private  secretary  acting  as  interpreter.  Robert 
Yarnall  stated  that  he  spoke  in  his  capacity  as  head  of  the 
German  Unit  embracing  American  and  English  Friends  en- 
gaged in  relief  work  in  this  country  and  that  the  message  he 
had  been  requested  to  present  to  the  German  Government 
embodied  the  feeling  of  the  All  Friends'  Conference  at  which 
Quakers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  had  been  represented. 
He  emphasized  the  great  concern  of  the  Conference  in  regard 
to  the  continued  unrest  all  over  the  world,  the  absence  of  a 
true  spirit  of  peace  and  good-will  among  nations  and  laid  stress 
on  its  firm  belief  that  a  lasting  improvement  would  be  achieved 
if  the  suggestions  incorporated  in  the  two  messages  should  be 
adopted. 

"The  President  here  inquired  as  to  the  date  of  the  All  Friends' 
Conference,  the  nationalities  represented  there,  and  the 
number  of  Quakers  in  America,  England  and  other  coun- 
tries, with  special  reference  to  France.  When  Robert  Yarnall 
had  replied  to  these  questions,  he  handed  the  two  messages 
to  the  President,  remarking  that  they  had  been  translated 
into  German.  Both  were  then  read  by  Legationsrat  Walter 
at  the  special  wish  of  President  Ebert. 

"After  hearing  the  two  messages  the  President  said  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  convey  them  to  his  Government.  As  to 
their  contents  he  could  but  give  his  own  personal  opinion  and 
wanted  Friends  to  know  that  not  only  did  he  agree  entirely 
with  the  views  expressed  by  the  Conference,  but  that  he  had 
himself  during  the  thirty  years  of  his  public  activity  advocated 
the  same  aims  as  contained  in  the  two  documents.  Whilst  he 
felt  unable  to  speak  on  behalf  of  his  Government,  he  felt  sure 
that  the  messages  would  be  received  by  them  with  the  same 
sentiment  of  sympathy  and  appreciation  as  by  himself.  The 
sincerity  with  which  President  Ebert  spoke  made  a  very  deep 
impression  on  us.  The  absence  of  any  diplomatic  suavity,  the 
attention  with  which  he  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  docu- 
ments, the  readiness  with  which  he  expressed  his  unqualified 
whole-hearted  approval,  seemed  to  suggest  that  he  had  been 
reminded  of  an  idea  which  had  been  on  his  mind  for  many 
years  and  that  he  would  undoubtedly  give  to  its  realization 
his  full  personal  support.  We  felt  that  his  attitude  could  not 
have  been  more  encouraging  and  hopeful. 

"President  Ebert  then  dismissed  the  subject  and  asked  to 
be  told  the  latest  developments  of  our  relief  work  in  Germany, 
its  organization  and  the  sphere  allotted  to  American  and 
English  Friends.  Robert  Yarnall  responded  by  describing  the 
schemes  already' in  operation  and  those  contemplated,  his 
information  being  received  with  great  interest  and  satisfaction. 


President  Ebert  brought  the  interview  to  a  close  by  expressing 
his  deep  gratitude  for  the  efforts  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
which  had  already  alleviated  so  much  distress  and  suffering 
among  the  German  people. 

"  In  reply  Robert  Yarnall  thanked  the  President  for  his 
appreciation,  but  pointed  out  that  we  had  not  called  in  order 
to  be  thanked,  but  with  the  object  of  presenting  the  memoran- 
dum of  the  All  Friends'  Conference. 

"We  left  the  President  feeling  assured  that  he  had  under- 
stood the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  messages  and  greatly  pleas- 
ed by  the  sympathetic  and  cordial  reception  accorded  to  us." 

Items  of  Interest. 
This  week  we  are  feeding  per  day  in  Germany  alone  400,000 
undernourished  children.  Can  you  visualize  that  picture? 
If  they  passed  by  in  line,  each  taking  a  roll  and  receiving  a 
portion  of  soup,  ten  per  minute,  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  it 
would  take  twenty-eight  days. 

"  Remember,  we  are  still  feeding  only  about  half  of  the 
badly  undernourished  children,  so  keep  up  the  flow  of  money- 
pulling  conversation,  for  we  want  to  round  out  the  last  days 
of  Quakerism's  'greatest  single  contribution'  with  a  fine, 
strong  finish." — From  Robert  Yarnall' s  Letter. 

The  English  Friends  have  been  concentrating  their  energies 
on  Embassy  and  student  feeding,  while  ours  has  been  all 
centred  on  child-feeding.  However,  we  note  with  interest 
that  the  English  Committee  has  just  allocated  £6,000  for  child- 
feeding  in  Cologne. 

The  Study  Circle  Idea  Grows. 
The  Quaker  Embassy  workers  in  Vienna  report  forty 
Austrians  ready  to  join  with  our  Mission  members  in  Study 
Circles  for  the  Winter.  What  Study  Circle  in  America  wAl 
make  the  first  move  to  start  personal  correspondence  between 
the  groups?  Such  are  the  seeds  of  Peace.  Write — ^Amy  K. 
MacMaster,  Singerstrasse  16,  Vienna,  Austria. 


Dickens  has  one  of  his  characters  say:  "We  clergy  need  do 
nothing  emphatically."  Haven't  we  Friends  and  Church 
people  generally  been  too  much  in  just  that  position?  If  each 
one  of  us  would  directly  or  indirectly  help  carry  the  message 
of  good-will  to  starving  children  in  Central  Europe  we  would 
"  be  doin^  something  emphatically." 

Remember  that  I15  or  I20  would  start  ten  children  on  the 
road  to  health. 

Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Tenth  Month  23, 
1920 — thirty-seven  packages  totaling  635  garments;  two  cases 
of  tubing  for  underclothing,  two  boxes  from  Mennonites;  one 
box  for  German  Relief. 

The  cash  contributions  for  the  week  aggregated  114,861.37. 


"  Dear  friends,  keep  your  meetings  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  have  a  care  that  your  minds  are  not  drawn  out  to  hear 
words  outwardly;  but  stand  in  the  cross  to  that  which  desireth 
refreshment  from  without;  and  when  at  any  time  ye  feel  but 
little  refreshment,  let  it  not  enter  into  your  hearts  that  the 
Lord  is  not  mindful  of  you,  but  center  down  into  yourselves, 
in  the  pure  light,  and  stand  therein:  then  it  may  be  you  will 
find  the  cause  why  the  presence  of  the  Lord  is  departed  from 
you  for  some  time,  and  ye,  putting  away  the  cause,  shall 
enjoy  the  Lord  again  to  your  comfort." — -Judith  Zinspenning, 
the  Mother  of  Wm.  Sewel,  Historian. 

FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

By  invitation  extended  by  Friends  of  West  Chester,  Max  I.  Reich 
met  a  large  company  of  townspeople,  Friends  and  others,  in  the  Meeting- 
house, First-day  afternoon,  Tenth  Month  24th. 

His  theme  was  the  spiritual  life  in  communities  in  Central  Europe  as 
he  saw  it  during  hia  recent  visit  there  on  Gospel  service.     He  gave  in  a 
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modest  way  numerous  instances  of  Divine  g\aidance  whereby  he  was  made 
able  to  reach  those  who  were  ready  and  even  eager  for  the  simple  message 
he  felt  called  to  carry. 

He  told  of  several  communities  where  small  companies  of  seekers  warm- 
ly welcomed  the  Quaker  INIessage  and  messenger  and  of  the  little  meet- 
ings of  Friends  which  were  springing  up  in  various  quarters.  He  also 
gave  an  account  of  his  visit  to  Moravian  centres  and  to  some  University 
towns,  where  the  welcome  seemed  to  be  equally  sincere. 

An  event  of  more  than  local  interest  occurred  on  Tenth  Month  23rd 
in  the  reunion  of  the  Wickersham  family.  Thomas  Wickersham  emigrated 
from  Sussex,  England,  in  1700.  He  was  a  Friend,  carrying  with  him  a 
certificate  of  good  character,  signed  by  nineteen  Friends  of  his  home 
meeting — Horsham  in  Sussex. 

Thomas  Wickersham  took  out  a  claim  of  500  acres  in  what  is  now  cen- 
tral Chester  County,  Pa.  The  original  deed,  as  also  the  certificate  of  good 
character,  were  on  exhibit  at  the  reunion,  which  took  place  near  the  village 
of  Kennett,  at  the  site  of  the  original  Wickersham  home. 

Thomas  Wickersham  held  important  positions  of  trust  in  the  communi- 
ty— he  was  successively  Overseer  and  Elder  in  his  meeting  and  later  in 
life  was  recorded  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

His  descendants  to-day  are  living  in  twenty-five  or  more  States  of  the 
Union,  among  them  being  some  well  known  to  readers  of  The  Friend, 
members  of  the  Society  and  deeply  interested  in  its  concerns. 

Among  those  present  at  the  reunion  prominent  in  public  affairs  were 
the  late  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  George  W.  Wickersham, 
and  Frank  B.  Wickersham,  Judge  of  Dauphin  County  Courts. 

Job  S.  Gidlet,  of  North  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  is  expecting  to  attend 
North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  this  month.  He  has  planned  to  be  at 
Westtown  on  the  13th  and  to  have  some  service  with  the  colored  people 
in  West  Chester  and  at  Cheyney. 

After  attending  the  Yearly  Meetings  in  Baltimore  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  Eleventh  Month  our  friend  Emma  Maria  Bishop  intends  to  be 
at  the  Yearly  Meetmg  in  North  Carolina,  beginnmg  on  the  17th.  She 
may  have  some  service  in  some  of  the  subordinate  meetings  of  this  Yearly 
Meeting  if  way  for  it  clearly  opens.  Later,  it  is  her  hope  to  join  in  some 
visits  to  the  college  groups  that  maintain  Friends'  meetings. 

A  RECENT  letter  from  England  notes  that  attendance  at  some  of  the 
large  committees  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  has  been  unfavorably  affected 
by  advanced  railroad  rates.  The  same  effect  is  noticed  on  this  side  of 
the  water. 

As  indicated  by  the  poem  printed  in  this  number.  The  Friend  (London) 
devoted  the  issue  of  the  15th  ult.  to  John  Woolman.  The  article  by 
Herbert  G.  Wood  with  the  caption:  "John  Woolman:  Quaker-Saint," 
is  one  of  the  best  interpretations  of  Woohnan  that  we  have  yet  seen.  We 
wish  it  might  have  a  wide  reading.  It  is  our  expectation  to  reprint  some 
extracts  from  it  in  our  next  number. 

Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Tenth 
Month  cordially  approved  the  concern  of  Ann  Sharpless  to  attend  the 
Yearly  Meeting  beginning  on  the  17th  in  North  Carolina.  The  meeting 
issued  a  minute  for  her  and  for  Davis  H.  Forsythe  who  wiU  accompany 
her. 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  begins  on  the  12th  inst.  We  are  assured 
that  Philadelphia  Friends  are  warmly  welcomed  at  its  sessions.  Balti- 
more is  so  near  and  the  train  service  so  good  that  it  seems  natural  to  ex- 
pect that  a  bond  of  warm  fellowship  should  be  maintained. 


GENERAL  NEWS  NOTES. 


Although  Texas  is  larger  than  New  England  it  has  about  the  same 
population  as  Massachusetts.  One  coimty  in  the  State  has  sixty-seven 
people,  another  thirty-nine. 

F.  Roger  Miller,  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  Macon, 
Ga.,  told  the  National  Association  of  Commercial  Organization  Secretaries 
that  one  million  weddings  were  celebrated  in  the  United  States  in  1919, 
but  only  70,000  new  homes  were  erected.    He  also  said  that  the  United 


States  is  the  only  great  nation  in  the  civilized  world  that  has  ignored 
housing  as  a  national  problem. 

The  first  court  case  in  the  East  heard  by  a  jury  made  up  entirely  of 
women  was  promptly  disposed  of  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  with  a  verdict  ap- 
parently in  full  accord  with  the  law  and  the  evidence.  It  was  a  historic 
but  not  a  surprising  incident. 

According  to  Secretary  Houston  the  United  States  Government  wUl 
spend  not  much  more  than  $4,000,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sixth 
Month  30,  1921,  as  against  $5,500,000,000  last  year. 

A  project  has  been  launched  to  buy  the  birthplace  of  Susan  B.  Anthony 
at  Bowens  Corners,  N.  Y.,  as  a  memorial  and  shrine  by  a  prominent 
attorney  of  her  State. 

The  sum  of  $400,000  monthly  will  be  required  to  run  the  League  of 
Nations  next  year,  according  to  the  budget  approved  by  the  Council  of 
the  League  at  Brussels. 

Fifty-seven  Oxford  professors  have  addressed  a  letter  to  professors  of 
arts  and  sciences  in  Germany  and  Austria  expressing  hope  for  the  speedy 
resumption  of  friendly  intercourse. 

Germany  has  appointed  a  staff  of  officials  to  determine  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  restoring  the  Ubrary  at  the  University  of  Louvain.  With 
the  help  of  old  catalogues  it  is  said  to  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter 
to  find  out  what  books  were  in  the  library  at  the  time  of  the  invasion. 
The  difficiilty  is  to  locate  them.  The  German  Government  has  appro- 
priated 7,000,000  marks  for  the  purpose. 

Famine  in  China  is  affecting  some  thirty-odd  million  people.  There 
are  a  thousand  deaths  a  day.  Japan  wiU  supply  .500,000  bushels  of  rice 
to  be  paid  for  through  a  loan. 

There  are  twenty-two  tunnels  under  the  East  and  North  Rivers  con- 
necting Manhattan  with  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  and  others  pro- 
jected.   1 

NOTICES. 

A  Public  Meeting  on  "The  Peril  of  Present  American  Inter-racial 
Relations"  will  be  held  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Anti-lynching  Com- 
mittee in  the  Meeting-house,  Fifteenth  and  Race  Streets,  on  Fourth- 
day  evening.  Eleventh  Month  10th,  at  8  p.  m.  The  speakers  wUl  include 
Professor  Robert  T.  KerUn,  Chair  of  English  at  Virginia  Mihtary  In- 
stitute, and  AUce  Dunbar-Nelson  wiU  speak  on  "The  Handicap  of  the 
Negro,"  illustrated  by  readings  from  her  own  and  Paul  Laurence  Dun- 
bar's poems.  A  representation  from  Cheyney  Training  School  for 
Teachers  will  be  present  and  take  part.  All  interested  Friends  are  cordial- 
ly invited  to  attend. 

North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Cedar  Grove  (Woo'dland, 
N.  C),  begins  Eleventh  Month  18th,  Select  Meeting  the  day  preceding 
at  3  p.  M.  S.  A.  L.  train  for  Woodland  leaves  Portsmouth,  Va.,  5.20  p.'  m. 
arrives  Woodland  8.20.    Visiting  Friends  wiU  be  met  at  station. 

Walter  J.  Brown,  George,  N.  C. 


DiED.^ — Eighth  Month  20,  1920,  at  Germantown,  John  Barclay 
Jones,  aged  sixty-five  years;  a  member  of  Germantown  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  at  Adena,  Ohio,  on  twenty-ninth  of  Ninth  Month,  1920,  Gilbert 

McGrew,  son  of  the  late  James  W.  and  Ann  McGrew,  aged  seventy-four 
years;  a  member  of  Short  Creek  -Monthly  Meeting. 

,  at  Wenonah,  New  Jersey,  on  the  seventh  of  Tenth  Month,  1920, 

Job  Bacon,  aged  eighty-seven  years;  a  member  of  Woodbury  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  J. 

-,  at  Ivor,  Va.,  on  the  thirteenth  of  Tenth   Month,  ^1920,  Ellen 

M.  Cheyney,  widow  of  Jesse  S.  Cheyney,  in  her  eighty-fifth  year;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Western 
District. 

,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Tenth  Month  23,  1920,  Susan  Nicholson 

Warrington,  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  and  Mary  L.  Warrington,  in 
her  "eighty-first  year;  a  member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

,  at  Jarrettown,  Pa.,  on  Tenth  Month  28,  1920,  Ezekiel  C.  Shoe- 
maker, aged  seventy  years;  a  member  of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  on  Tenth  Month  28,  1920,  Sarah  Wood 

Haines,  wife  of  Alfred  C.  Haines,  a  member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, N.  J. 
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Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  SOCIAL  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  good  place  to  prepare  for  **Homm  Service" 

Fall  Term  begins  Tenth  Month  6th 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


IS.  44th  St.  Beix'Fbonb:  Baring  2084X 

WTTJJAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burnino 

260  South  Tenth  Strbbt 
philadelphia 

Beli,  'Phonb— Filbert  2666. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714   SANSOM  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  InvltaHons,  Catling  Cards,  Greeting 
Card:         Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE-LOCUST  1782 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 

128th  YEAR 
The  Insurance  Company 

of 

North  America 


The  Friend  have  been  neighbors 
for  94  years. 

They  both  stand  for 
STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  insurance 
with  this  Company? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you 
a  North  America  Policy 


LuKENS  Steel  Company 

First  Mortgage  20  Year  8%. Gold  Bonds 


Dated  November  1,  1920 


Due  November  1,  1940 


Callable  as  a  whole  (or  in  paj-t,  under  certain  conditions,  in  the  event  of  a  sale  of  capital 
assets)  on  any  interest  date  after  60  days'  notice  at  a  price  equivalent  to  a  6M%  basis 
from  date  of  call  to  maturity  but  not  exceeding  110,  and  accrued  interest.  Also  callable 
after  NovemberJ,  1925,  at  107^  and  accrued  interest  to  exhaust  Sinking  Fund.  In- 
terest payable  without  deduction  for  normal  Federal  Income  Tax  not  in  excess  of  2% 
or  for  Pennsj'lvania  Four  Mill  Tax.  Coupon  bonds  in  denominations  of  $100,  $500, 
$1,000,  registerable  as  to  principal. 
Authorized  $5,500,000  To  be  presently  issued  $5,500,000 

BANKERS   TRUST   COMPAJTr,    NEW   YORK,    TRUSTEE 

Security:  This  issue  is  a  direct  first  mortgage  on  the  fixed  assets  of  the  Company  now 
owned  or  hereafter  acquired.  Net  tangible  assets,  offsetting  this  issue,  based  on  the 
balance  sheet  of  August  31, 1920,  after  giving  effect  to  this  financing,  will  be  $19,026,249 
of  which  $6,674,729  will  be  net  quick  assets. 
Earnings:  Average  annual  net  profits,  after  depreciation  but  before  Federal'  Taxes  and 
interest  on  floating  debt: 

10  years  to  October  31,  1919  '  $2,311,217 

Annual  interest  charges  on  this  issue  $440,000 

Net  profits  for  the  10  months  ended  August  31,  1920,  on  the  same  basis,  were 
$1,167,935. 

Price   at    Market,   to    Yield   About    8%. 
Full  Detcriptloe    Circular    on    Request. 


J.  P.  Magill  &  Co. 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

SPRUCE  7265  LAND    TITLE    BUILDING.    PHILA. 


RACE   300B 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Ester  brook  P^^s  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  mi  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


WHY  NOT  TAKE  UP  FRENCH  ? 

$S  pays  for  book  needed  and  assistance,  by 
mail,  for  three  months.  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  studying  French  at  home. 

PROF.  H.  T.  FRUEAUFF 

26° South  St.  Cloud  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Reference,  Davis  H.  Forsythe. 


UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Sfiecial  Attention  Given  to  Funerah 

In  and  Out  of  the  City.    A  Iso  Chapel 

AceommoJationj  for  Funerah. 

Bell  'Phone  :  Established  1880 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides    comfortaUe   accommodations   for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AlULIA  D.  FIATHERSTONI. 
FBoa*— UAasBi  ISTL 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Typ*- 
Lddresaing,  Miulir-  -*- 
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GOOD  for  leather  belts— of  course  ! 
That's  what  it  is  made  for.  But 
that  is  not  all.  Some  of  the  soccer 
playing  boys  at  Westtown  think 
Rhoads  Leather  Belt  Preserver  fine 
for  keeping  soccer  shoes  in  playing 
condition.  And  its  judicious  use 
should  keep  thy  harness  pliable  and 
waterproof. 

Let  us  send  thee  a  gallon  can  of  the 
liquid  Preserver  at  $2.10  or.  a  lo-lb. 
can  of  the  paste  Preserver  at  I3.20. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA 
12  N.  Third  Street 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

102  Beekman  St.  322  W.  Randolph  St. 

Factory  and  Tannery:  WILMINGTON.  DEL. 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 
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JOHN  WOOLMAN  AND  THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT. 

We  often  hear  persons  with  no  feeling  of  irreverence  say 
what  they  think  our  Lord  would  do  or  say  were  He  among 
men  to-day.  But  after  they  have  finished  and  the  last  word 
has  been  spoken  we  are  little  wiser  than  we  were  before,  and 
probably,  also,  our  best  life  has  been  very  little  advanced  by 
their  effort. 

Of  two  facts,  however,  we  may  be  very  sure;  first,  what  our 
Lord  said  and  did  when  He  was  here,  and  second,  that  we  in 
our  inmost  natures  are  not  different  from  those  to  whom  He 
spoke,  and  among  whom  He  moved  and  labored. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  confer  together  about  this  and  that — 
the  spirit  of  conference  is  the  spirit  of  the  day  and  he  who  misses 
it  does  so  at  his  own  peril.  We  need  to  enlarge  each  other's 
experiences  so  far  as  we  may  and  to  expand  our  own  knowledge 
and  our  own  sympathies,  but  until  we  have  mastered  in  the 
school  of  real  and  personal  experience  the  lessons  intended 
for  us  to  learn,  and  have  followed  in  the  very  footsteps  of  Him, 
whose  mission,  in  its  fulfilment,  was  to  taste  death  for  every 
man,  our  schooling  lacks  completeness  in  the  first  essentials. 

A  close  friend  said  to  me  recently :  "  1  could  not  have  believed 
the  amount  of  agony  that  can  come  into  a  human  soul,  had 
not  my  mother  been  afflicted  as  she  has  been."  Unfortunately 
he  did  not  add,  as  1  wish  he  had,  that  he  had  learned  through 
the  lesson  of  her  suffering  that  the  only  succor  that  can  avail 
is  that  which  she  had  sought  and  found,  and  that  the  only  prop 
that  can  support  in  every  trial  is  that  upon  which  she  had 
leaned. 

It  seems  almost  as  if  sympathy  and  experience  were  inter- 
changeable, certainly  closely  related  terms.  You  cannot  have 
real  sympathy  for  another  unless  you  have  had  experiences 
matching  his.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  can  your  experiences 
be  rich  and  fruitful  unless  there  goes  with  them  the  sympathetic 
touch  of  a  true  friend.  Our  great  Examplar  is  each  and 
both  of  these  to  us.  In  the  lesson  of  His  life  and  His  words, 
as  nowhere  else,  we  find  the  perfect  response  to  these  two 
conditions. 

When  there  gathered  on  the  slopes  above  Galilee  the  great 
multitude  and  Jesus  in  their  midst,  "He  opened  Hfs  mouth 


and  taught  them,"  and  out  of  the  fulness  of  a  knowledge  and 
sympathy  more  than  human,  He  pointed  them  to  a  way  that 
was  unknown  to  the  men  of  Galilee,  as  it  is  largely  unknown 
among  the  men  we  meet  to-day.  He  preached  no  social  or 
political  or  economic  revolution.  He  began  by  declaring  they 
would  be  most  blessed  and  made  most  joyful  who  cultivated 
those  traits  that  were  the  least  applauded  in  the  world,  meek- 
ness, mercy,  purity  of  heart;  that  as  these  principles  and  others 
like  unto  them  became  a  living  element  in  their  natures  they 
would  have  the  real  blessings  of  life. 

We  know  how  the  multitudes  on  that  occasion  thronged 
about  Him.  They  came  from  the  lake  shore  that  stretched 
north  and  south  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain;  they  came  from 
towns  and  cities  in  Judea  and  from  regions  to  the  westward, 
centres  of  trade  and  wealth  like  Tyre  and  Sidon.  No  one 
knows  how  many  gathered  on  that  greensward  that  reached 
down  to  the  shores  of  the  nearby  lake,  and  upward  to  the  rocky 
peaks  of  the  low  mountain,  where  as  Luke  tells  us  "  He  had 
continued  all  night  in  prayer  to  God,"  but  before  the  multi- 
tude had  assembled  and  before  the  blessings  had  been  pro- 
nounced, there  had  occurred  in  the  early  morning  of  that  great 
day  the  simple  act  of  setting  apart  from  the  band  of  general 
followers  the  special  twelve  to  be  His  disciples. 

It  is  not  the  fewness  of  their  number  or  the  relative  insignifi- 
cance of  their  place  in  the  active  world  of  their  day  that  need 
call  for  even  a  passing  remark.  The  great  lesson  for  the  present 
hour  as  gathered  from  that  scene  is  found  in  the  simple 
language  of  the  Teacher. 

From  the  first  sentence,  "Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit," 
down  to  the  concluding  figure,  wherein  obedience  to  the  lessons 
given  are  likened  unto  the  wise  man  who  built  upon  solid 
foundations,  from  first  to  last  of  that,  the  greatest,  as  it  is  the 
simplest  address  that  ever  fell  upon  human  ears,  there  is  the 
full  text  of  the  Gospel  message.  Our  Lord's  words  on  other 
occasions  as  given  in  the  Gospels,  and  the  lessons  drawn  by 
the  writers  of  the  Epistles  and  by  godly  men  of  every  age, 
contain  a  further  enlargement  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
but  as  has  been  said,  when  one  catches  the  true  spirit  of 
Christ's  teaching  in  that  sermon  and  lives  it,  out  in  simple 
obedience,  with  a  faith  that  each  day  widens  his  vision,  he  has 
mastered  the  lesson  that  none  in  that  great  throng  of  people 
on  the  mountain-side  were  able  that  day  to  grasp. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  the  true  measure  of  sainthood  is 
in  the  power  to  appropriate  and  to  exemplify  the  lessons  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  Society  of  Friends  has  no  calendar 
of  saints'  days,  because  we  claim  to  see  in  each  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters  the  spark  of  that  sainthood  implanted  there  by 
God,  which  if  tenderly  cherished  will  make  all  of  us  priests 
unto  God  and  saintlike  in  our  daily  life  among  men. 

While  we  disclaim  sainthood,  we  are  by  no  means  slack  in 
recognizing  innate  good, — that  is  pure  righteousness,  as  Paul 
depicts,  in  those  whose  lives  touch  ours. 

We  have  all  been  more  thoughtful  of  John  Woolman  the  past 
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few  weeks  than  perhaps  ever  before,  and  I  have  allowed  myself 
to  read  the  Beatitudes  with  his  Journal  fresh  in  mind.  How 
the  life  tallies  with  the  conditions  there  laid  down ! 

Whittier  says  of  him:  "A  true  life  is  at  once  interpreter  and 
proof  of  the  Gospel,  and  does  more  to  establish  its  truth  in  the 
hearts  of  men  than  all  the  '  Evidences'  and  '  Bodies  of  Divinity' 
which  have  perplexed  the  world  with  more  doubts  than  they 
have  solved.  .  .  .  looking  at  the  purity,  wisdom,  and 
sweetness  of  his  life,  who  shall  say  that  his  faith  in  the  teaching 
of  the  Holy  Spirit — the  interior  guide  and  light — was  a  mis- 
taken one?" 

Follow  those  beautiful  virtues  which  must  characterize  the 
man  whom  our  Lord  pronounced  "  blessed,"  and  will  you  not 
find  them  in  their  virgin  purity  in  this  man  whom  we  honor 
to-day,  but  whose  own  generation  turned  from  and  almost 
mocked?  His  was  the  sympathetic  heart  and  the  wide  range 
of  experience  in  things  that  belong  to  God's  kingdom.  He  was 
one  of  the  multitude  of  his  day  to  whom  his  Lord's  teaching 
came,  but  as  long  ago,  only  the  twelve  were  set  apart  for  the 
closest  communion  with  their  Lord,  so  was  it  with  John  Wool- 
man,  who  could  say  of  his  own  experiences  a  few  years  before 
his  death:  "The  Lord  who  has  been  the  guide  of  my  youth 
hath  in  tender  mercies  helped  me  hitherto;  he  hath  healed  my 
wounds.  He  hath  helped  me  out  of  grievous  entanglements; 
He  remains  to  be  the  strength  of  my  life;  to  whom  1  desireto 
devote  myself  in  time  and  in  eternity." 

D.  H.  F. 
■  ■  m 

JOHN  WOOLMAN,  QUAKER  SAINT. 

(From  an  article  by  Herbert  G.  Wood,  M.  A.,  in  The  Friend  (London) 
of  Tenth  Month  15th.) 

Living  in  a  True  Evangelical  Experience. 
It  was  only  under  the  stress  of  the  Beacon  controversy  in 
1835  that  John  Woolman's  writings  along  with  other  Quaker 
classics  fell  under  suspicion  in  some  quarters  among  English 
Friends.  Some  orthodox  Evangelicals  criticized  the  Journal 
and  the  associated  tracts  because  "  faith  in  Christ  crucified  as 
the  ground  of  man's  hope  of  salvation  is  not  prominently  set 
forth  in  them."  There  is  something  pathetic  in  this  criticism, 
for  it  evidences  the  extraordinary  difficulty  which  many  had 
and  still  have  in  recognizing  the  true  character  of  a  religious 
experience  unless  it  be  clothed  in  a  form  of  sound  words  with 
which  they  are  familiar.  It  is  true  that  the  doctrinal  formula 
of  Evangelical  orthodoxy  do  not  figure  prominently  in  Wool- 
man's  Journal,  but  the  singular  moral  beauty  of  the  man  might 
surely  have  revealed  the  influence  of  Christ  crucified  to  the 
Evangelical  believer.  If  Woolman  made  little  use  of  Evangeli- 
cal phrases,  he  certainly  lived  in  a  true  Evangelical  experience. 
Admittedly  this  experience  is  hard  to  define,  but  at  the  heart 
of  it  is  a  sense  of  our  utter  dependence  on  the  forgiving  and 
sustaining  love  of  God.  John  Woolman  would  have  said  with 
James  Nayler  that  "he  lived  in  that  spirit  whose  ground  and 
spring  is  the  mercies  and  forgiveness  of  God."  He  would  have 
joined  with  Robert  Robinson  in  singing, 

"Oh,  to  grace  how  great  a  debtor 
Daily  I'm  constrained  to  be." 

He  would  have  appreciated  Anthony  Benezet's  choice  of  an 
epitaph  for  himself:  "Anthony  Benezet  was  a  poor  creature, 
and  by  Divinejfavor  was  enabled  to  know  it."  If  this  attitude 
of  mind  constitutes  the  core  of  a  good  Evangelical  experience, 
then  John  Woolman  was  a  thoroughly  Evangelical  saint. 

Conversion. 
This  claim  is  confirmed  by  his  account  of  his  early  religious 
experience.     His  conversion  in  some  ways  resembles  the  con- 
version of  John  Bunyan  rather  than  that  of  George  Fox. 


There  is  in  the  Journal  the  same  tendency  to  exaggerate  youth- 
ful waywardness,  the  same  kind  of  self-depreciation  that  you 
find  in  Grace  Abounding.  Woolman  is  conscious  of  what  he 
called  wantonness,  of  lack  of  earnestness,  of  backsliding  and 
need  of  repentance.  He  knew  the  meaning  of  a  contrite  heart, 
he  knew  the  joy  of  forgiveness,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
touches  on  these  things  comes  more  closely  into  line  with  the 
Puritan  and  Evangelical  experience  than  with  the  primitive 
Quaker  experience. 

That  there  should  be  some  diiference  in  emphasis  between 
George  Fox  and  John  Woolman  is  not,  after  all,  surprising. 
Fox  reached  the  truth  of  Divine  Guidance  after  a  prolonged 
inner  conflict.  The  presence  of  Christ  within  was  revealed  to 
him  as  a  liberating  and  triumphant  reality.  Fox  found  him- 
self on  the  king's  highway,  "traveling  on  a  road  cast  up  and 
well-prepared,"  and  he  moved  on  from  victory  to  victory. 
John  Woolman,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  himself  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  to  be  "as  a  man  walking  through  a  miry  place,  in 
which  are  stones  here  and  there  safe  to  step  on,  but  so  situated 
that  one  step  being  taken,  time  is  necessary  to  see  where  to 
step  next."  We  miss  the  joyous  confidence  of  Fox.  But  the 
change  is  natural.  John  Woolman  was  brought  up  in  a  settled 
religious  society  where  the  doctrine  of  the  Inner  Light  was  an 
established  tradition, — a  tradition  often  loosely  held.  The 
central  truth  of  Quakerism  had  for  him  the  measure  of  unreaUty 
which  always  attaches  to  familiar  traditions  half-heartedly 
accepted.  As  a  young  man  Woolman  found  the  walk  with 
God  which  Fox  discovered  with  such  joy,  a  cross  to  which  he 
had  to  be  reconciled,  a  truth  to  which  his  mind  and  will  needed 
to  be  reconciled.  Perhaps  he  would  only  have  discovered  the 
reality  of  communion  with  God  by  becoming  aware  that  he 
shrank  from  it  and  that  he  had  once  and  again  departed  from 
it.  Then  too,  he  discovered  God  to  be  a  pardoning  God,  a 
God  who  waits  to  be  gracious.  In  the  very  form  of  his  religious 
experience  he  was  united  with  Evangelical  Christians  of  all 
churches  and  of  none.  He  stands  in  the  great  Evangelical 
tradition.  He  was  aware  of  his  kinship  with  Thomas  a  Kempis 
and  John  Huss.  He  was  free  to  unite,  as  way  opened,  in  work 
and  worship  with  Presbyterian  and  Moravian.  It  was  natural 
that  in  his  conversion,  he  found  "no  narrowness  respecting 
sects  and  opinions,"  but  believed  "that  sincere  upright- 
hearted  people,  in  every  society,  who  truly  love  God,  were 
accepted  of  Him." 

A  Trembling  Star. 

Part  of  the  abiding  charm  of  the  Journal  lies  in  the  Evangeli- 
cal humility  of  the  man  it  reveals.  Among  the  most  moving 
things  in  the  Journal  are  confessions  of  failure, — such  venial 
failures  as  they  seem  to  us  and  yet  most  painful  failures  as  they 
seemed  to  him.  One  instance  must  suffice.  The  subject  of 
participation  in  lotteries  came  up  for  consideration  at  a  Yearly 
Meeting  in  Newport.  It  was  an  issue  on  which  Woolman 
felt  strongly  and  he  spoke  strongly.  "  In  the  heat  "of  zeal,  I 
made  reply  to  what  an  ancient  Friend  said,  and  when  I  sat 
down,  1  saw  that  my  words  were  not  enough  seasoned  with 
charity.  After  this,  1  spoke  no  more  on  the  subject.  At  length 
a  minute  was  made;  a  copy  of  which  was  to  be  sent  to  their 
several  Quarterly  Meetings,  inciting  Friends  to  labor  to  dis- 
courage the  practice  amongst  all  professing  with  us.  Some 
time  after  this  minute  was  made,  1  remained  uneasy  with  the 
manner  of  my  speaking  to  the  an'cient  Friend,  and  could  not 
see  my^way  clear  to  conceal  my  uneasiness,  though  I  was  con- 
cerned that  I  might  say  nothing  to  weaken  the  cause  in  which 
1  had  labored.  After  some  close  exercise  and  hearty  repentance, 
for  not  having  attended  closely  to  the  safe  guide,  I  stood  up, 
and  reciting  the  passage,  acquainted  Friends,  that  though  I 
durst  not  go  from  what  I  had  said  as  to  the  matter,  yet  1  was 
uneasy  with  the  manner  of  my  speaking,  believing  milder 
language  would  have  been  better.  As  this  was  uttered  in 
some  degree  of  creaturely  abasement  after  a  warm  debate,  it 
appeared  to  have  a  good  savour  amongst  us."  So  far  as  I 
remember  there  is  nothing  like  this  in  the  Journal  of  George 
Fox.  If  Fox  ever  ran  beyond  his  guide  and  said  more  than  he 
ought  to  have  said,  he  has  not  placed  the  occasion  upon  record. 
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And  perhaps  it  is  just  because  Woolman  does  not  conceal  his 
failures,  that  in  some  ways  he  speaks  more  nearly  home  to 
our  condition  and  calls  forth  deeper  love  than  George  Fox. 
Certainly  Woolman's  autobiography  is  a  wonderful  commen- 
tary on  the  text,  "Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you."  In  his  hymn, 
"  Be  Thy  word  with  power  fraught,"  Lynch  describes  one  type 
of  Christian  in  these  lines: 

''Some,  like  stars  in  clearing  skies, 

Trembling  be,  but  very  bright." 

John  Woolman  was  a  trembling  though  not  a  falling  star,  and 

his  shining  is  all  the  brighter  because  he  was  not  ashamed  to 

acknowledge  his  trembling. 

The  Roots  of  His  Service  to  Humanity. 

It  is  irhportant  to  recognize  that  Woolman's  service  to 
humanity  was  rooted  and  grounded  in  his  personal  religion. 
It  would  not  be  unjust  to  say  that  his  first  concern  was  for  his 
own  soul,  his  first  anxiety  to  be  right  with  God.  And  by  his 
personal  surrender  to  God,  he  found  himself  united  with  and 
committed  to  a  universal  love  that  embraced  not  only  mankind 
but  also  the  brute  creation.  The  first  effect  of  his  conversion 
was  to  make  him  seek  for  inward  retirement,  and  it  was  in  and 
through  his  personal  communion  with  God  that  his  love  for 
his  fellows  grew.  The  first  manifestation  of  this  universal 
love  in  John  Woolman  was  a  concern  that  young  men  of  his 
own  age  might  be  redeemed  from  a  careless  and  wanton  life. 
He  himself  is  changed  and  desires  the  conversion  of  others. 
And  from  this  intense  desire  to  be  right  with  God  by  under- 
standing and  obeying  Him,  Woolman  was  led  on  into  service 
for  the  slaves  and  for  all  who  were  oppressed. 

I  venture  to  stress  the  connection  between  Woolman's 
personal  religion  and  his  social  service,  because  it  is  often  sup- 
posed that  concern  for  one's  own  soul  is  something  selfish  and 
morbid,  opposed  to  a  healthy  concern  for  social  life  and 
progress,  and  also  because  we  are  often  inclined  and  content 
to  draw  our  inspiration  for  social  service  and  reform  from 
some  lower  source  than  communion  with  God.  Both  these 
tendencies  require  examination.  With  regard  to  the  first, 
admittedly  some  conceptions  of  conversion  are  so  limited  that 
they  foster  an  anxiety  about  one's  own  salvation  which  may 
be  narrowly  selfish  and  from  which  Christ  came  to  redeem  us. 
But  to  be  concerned  to  know  God  and, to  be  stirred  by  the 
question,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?  is  neither  selfish 
nor  morbid.  It  is  rather  to  claim  man's  birthright.  As  Edward 
Dowden  puts  it  in  an  essay  on  John  Bunyan,  "  For  one  who 
believes  in  a  life  eternal,  other-worldliness  pursued  vigorously 
on  his  own  behalf  and  that  of  his  fellows,  is  a  virtue;  it  is  at 
once  the  highest  prudence  and  the  noblest  charity.  Whoever — 
was  it  Charles  Kingsley, — spoke  scornfully  of  the  anxiety  to 
save  one's  own  dirty  soul,  indulged  in  an  idle  flourish  of 
rhetoric."  We  shall  not  deepen  our  respect  for  our  fellows 
nor  increase  our  power  to  help  them,  by  ignoring  the  worth 
of  our  own  souls  or  by  neglecting  the  possibilities  of  our  own 
personal  communion  with  God.  It  ought  not  to  strike  us  as 
quaint  that  John  Woolman's  chief  objection  to  the  consump- 
tion of  spirituous  liquors  was  that  it  hindered  communion 
with  God.  We  should  be  in  happier  case  to-day,  if  in  all  social 
questions  such  a  consideration  was  paramount  with  us.  If 
we  were  more  earnest  and  sincere  in  our  personal  religion,  we 
should  be  more  effective  in  our  social  service. 

Personal  Religion  and  Social  Progress. 
This  leads  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  tendency, 
the  tendency  to  rely  on  something  less  than  religion  for  the 
mainspring  of  social  advance.  Perhaps  progressive  movements 
are  held  up  just  because  we  trust  so  much  more  to  common 
sense  than  to  religion,  because  we  wait  for  the  pressure  of 
circumstances  instead  of  seeking  God's  guidance,  and  because 
even  when  we  appeal  to  moral  principles  our  moral  insight  has 
not  the  intensity  which  can  come  only  from  such  a  deep  per- 
sonal religious  faith  as  John  Woolman  possessed.  Consider 
for  a  moment  the  present  international  situation,  and  must 


we  not  confess  that  the  weight  of  our  difficulties  is  increased 
incalculably  by  our  poverty  towards  God?  We  know  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  the  world  apart  from  a  new  spirit  in  in- 
ternational relations  and  yet  we  seem  utterly  unable  to  realize 
that  new  spirit  efl"ectively.  Those  who  see  the  necessity  for 
a  change  in  outlook  and  policy  blame  the  men  who  cling  to 
old  discredited  aims  and  methods  in  diplomacy.  But  are  they 
themselves  entirely  clear  in  the  matter?  Has  the  case  been 
argued  on  the  highest  grounds?  Here  is  a  commonplace  ex- 
ample of  the  constant  tendency  to  glance  at  higher  considera- 
tions and  take  refuge  in  lower.  It  is  taken  from  an  excellent 
article  on  "The  Militarist  Illusion,"  which  appeared  recently 
in  the  New  Statesman.  In  commenting  on  the  conquest  aimed 
at  in  the  Polish  attack  on  Russia,  the  writer  comments: 

"It  is  an  idea  to  be  condemned,  not  on  the  grounds  of  im- 
morality so  much  as  on  the  ground  of  its  imbecility." 

That  is  typical  of  the  tendency  we  are  considering.  It  is 
easier  and  less  exacting  to  ourselves  to  demonstrate  folly  than 
to  rebuke  sin.  It  is  easier  to  plead  for  the  revision  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  because  some  of  its  provisions  are  unworkable  than  to 
press  for  such  revision,  because  some  of  its  provisions  are 
dishonorable.  Yet  it  may  be,  the  good  cause  stands  still  pre- 
cisely because  we  take  the  easier  road  and  talk  much  of  im- 
becility and  little  of  immorality.  Furthermore,  those  who 
recognize  that  the  policies  they  oppose  are  not  merely  unwise 
but  wrong,  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  discipline  involved  in 
such  recognition.  We  do  not  give  due  weight  to  moral  con- 
siderations even  when  we  see  them.  A  moral  cause  can  only 
be  served.  It  may  not  be  exploited.  True  moral  insight  would 
lift  men  above  party  and  personal  considerations,  and  we  have 
in  politics  few  personalities  and  no  organizations  magnanimous 
enough  for  the  moral  tasks  of  the  immediate  present.  If  we 
had  the  passion  and  purity  of  John  Woolman,  the  conscience 
of  the  nation  might  soon  be  so  roused  as  to  end  the  present 
shameful  situation.  But  it  would  require  John  Woolman's 
religious  faith.     It  would  only  come  through  realizing 

"The  wrong  of  man  to  man,  on  Christ 
Inflicts  a  deeper  wrong." 

It  would  only  come  through  the  sense  of  the  sinfulness  of 
sin  which  communion  with  universal  love  involves. 

One  main  lesson  of  John  Woolman's  life  is  this,  that  no 
church  can  efl'ectively  stand  for  the  things  of  Christ  in  the 
world,  unless  it  be  inspired  with  a  passion  fpr  social  justice. 

A  Passion  for  Social  Justice. 

A  passion  for  social  justice!  Have  not  even  the  Bolshevists 
the  same?  In  what  then  does  the  Christian  enthusiasm  differ 
from  that  of  the  Bolshevik?  No  doubt  there  will  be  divergence 
in  programme  and  aim,  but  the  profoundest  difference  will  lie 
in  method.  The  Christian  must  seek  the  fulfilment  of  his 
aims  in  another  spirit,  and  in  this  essential  John  Woolman  was 
unique.  He  was  the  living  embodiment  of  the  Christian  way 
of  advancing  social  justice.  The  story  of  his  crusade  among 
Friends  to  liberate  their  slaves  reads  almost  as  a  moral  miracle. 
It  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  the  man  of  the  world  does  not 
believe  would  ever  take  place,  since  reliance  on  personal  per- 
suasion is  little  to  the  liking  of  our  impatient  'natures.  You 
wonder  as  you  read  of  Woolman's  labors.  The  patience  and 
persistence,  the  modesty  that  never  thrust  himself  forward, 
the  courage  that  never  turned  back  from  any  personal  en- 
counter however  difficult,  the  lowliness  of  mind  with  which  he 
opened  his  misgivings  to  older  men,  the  scrupulous  care  with 
which  he  limited  his  own  complicity  with  existing  forms  of 
oppression  while  not  judging  others,  the  firmness  with  which 
he  resisted  any  weakenings  of  his  testimony  through  social 
pressure  and  desire  to  please — all  these  things  make  a  deep 
and  unforgettable  impression  as  one  reads  the  narrative  of  his 
activities. 

The  Spirit  of  Oppression. 

Woolman  touches  on  things  that  have  since  assumed  a 
greater  importance.  He  notes,  for  example,  that  bargaining 
between  rich  and  poor  is  not  equal.    He  perceives  that  freedom 
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of  contract  may  be  illusory.  Thus  he  writes,  "  Though  the  poor 
occupy  our  estates  by  a  bargain,  to  which  they  in  their  poor  cir- 
cumstances, agree,  and  we  may  ask  even  less  than  a  punctual 
fulfilling  of  their  agreement;  yet  if  our  views  are  to  lay  up 
riches,  or  to  live  in  conformity  to  customs  which  have  not 
their  foundations  in  the  truth,  and  our  demands  are  such  as 
require  from  them  greater  toil  or  application  to  business  than 
is  consistent  with  pure  love,  we  invade  their  rights  as  in- 
habitants of  a  world,  of  which  a  good  and  gracious  God  is  the 
proprietor,  and  under  whom  we  are  tenants."  He  will  not 
allow  the  Christian  conscience  to  shelter  itself  behind  law, 
whether  in  regard  to  contracts  or  in  regard  to  property.  "  Thus 
when  house  is  joined  to  house,  and  field  laid  to  field,  until 
there  is  no  place,  and  the  poor  are  thereby  straitened,  though 
this  is  done  by  bargain  and  purchase,  yet  so  far  as  it  stands 
distinguished  from  universal  love,  so  far  that  woe  predicted 
by  the  prophet  will  accompany  their  proceedings.  As  He  who 
first  founded  the  earth  was  then  the  true  proprietor  of  it,  so 
He  still  remains,  and  though  He  hath  given  it  to  the  children 
of  men,  so  that  multitudes  of  people  have  had  their  sustenance 
from  it,  while  they  continued  here;  yet  He  hath  never  alienated 
it,  but  His  right  is  as  good  as  at  first;  nor  can  any  apply  the 
increase  of  their  possessions  contrary  to  universal  love,  nor 
dispose  of  lands  in  a  way,  which  they  know  tends  to  exalt 
some,  by  oppressing  others,  without  being  justly  chargeable 
with  usurpation."  Legally  enforceable  contracts  and  estab- 
lished rights  of  property  may  be  oppressive.  But  in  these 
passages  we  may  trace  the  characteristic  principle  of  Woolman. 

Identification  with  Others. 
Another  very  important  consideration  to  which  Woolman 
repeatedly  returns  is  the  need  of  direct  contact  with  the  con- 
ditions under  which  others  have  to  live.  He  was  persuaded 
that  those  who  were  well-to-do  were  content  with  the  social 
system  because  they  were  not  aware  how  it  pressed  upon  others. 
Woolman  himself  was  constantly  endeavoring  to  share  the 
experiences  of  others.  He  undertook  labors  for  which  his 
frame  was  not  suited  so  that  he  might  know  what  the  pressure 
of  exacting  toil  was.  He  denied  himself  that  he  might  enter 
into  other  men's  experiences.  When  coming  to  England,  he 
traveled  steerage,  to  share  the  lot  of  the  sailor.  When  he 
arrived  here,  he  walked  rather  than  go  by  coach,  since  he 
thought  the  postillions  were  overworked.  He  thus  got  an 
insight  into  social  conditions  in  this  country  which  he  could  not 
have  got  from  the  top  of  a  coach.  So  in  advising  others  to 
enter  into  the  lives  of  their  fellows,  he  was  only  preaching 
what  he  practiced.  How  essential  this  social  sympathy  is,  can 
be  easily  recognized,  since  all  are  aware  of  the  vivifying  effect 
of  direct  contacts.  Hardness  of  judgment  is  often  bound  up 
with  the  sheltered  life.  Inequalities  of  wealth  and  divergent 
standards  of  living  prevent  social  understanding,  and  per- 
petuate injustice. 

Our  Present  Responsibility. 
In  all  this  there  is  a  wisdom  that  grows  not  old,  and  Wool- 
man's  exhortations  may  well  serve  to  deepen  our  own  sense  of 
responsibility  at  the  present  time.  It  would  be  easy  to  find 
many  passages  that  would  serve  this  purpose.  Perhaps  two 
final  quotations  may  be  permitted:  ''And  here  luxury  and 
covetousness,  with  the  numerous  oppressions,  and  other  evils 
attending  them,  appeared  very  afflicting  to  me;  and  1  felt  in 
that  which  is  immutable,  that  the  seeds  of  great  calamity  and 
desolation  are  sown  and  growing  fast  on  this  continent.  Nor 
have  1  words  sufficient  to  set  forth  the  longing  1  then  felt,  that 
we,  who  are  placed  along  the  coast,  and  have  tasted  the  love 
and  goodness  of  God,  might  arise  in  the  strength  thereof;  and 
like  faithful  messengers,  labor  to  check  the  growth  of  these 
seeds,  that  they  may  not  ripen  to  the  ruin  of  our  posterity." 
"  May  the  deep  sufferings  of  our  Saviour  be  so  dear  to  us,  that 
we  may  never  trample  under  foot  the  adorable  Son  of  God, 
nor  count  the  blood  of  the  covenant  unholy.  May  the  faith- 
fulness of  the  martyrs,  when  the  prospect  of  death  by  fire  was 
before  them,  and  the  patient  constant  sufferings  of  the  upright- 
hearted  servants  of  God,  in  later  ages,  be  revived  in  our  minds; 


and  may  we  so  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord,  that  neither  the 
faithful  in  this  age,  nor  those  in  ages  to  come,  may  ever  be 
brought  under  suffering,  through  our  sliding  back  from  the 
work  of  reformation  in  the  world." 


SILENT  MEETINGS. 

This  great  privilege  of  our  Religious  Society  of  Friends  to 
worship  in  silence  is  not  appreciated  by  those  of  other  de- 
nominations to  any  large  extent.  This  would  appear  to  be  a 
correct  statement,  for  we  do  not  hear  of  these  worshippers 
using  this  method  to  any  large  degree  in  their  services.  In 
the  Presbyterian  services  there  are  a  few  minutes  given  to 
silent  worship,  but  further  than  this,  the  writer  does  not  know. 
Individuals  scattered  throughout  the  membership  of  the 
various  Protestant  denominations  do  at  times  yearn  for  more 
of  the  quiet,  which  fact  is  frequently  demonstrated  by  the 
attendance  of  our  meetings  by  those  whose  membership  is  in 
these  denominations.  One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  is 
our  meeting  in  Atlantic  City. 

As  is  well  known  throughout  our  membership,  this  meeting 
is  what  is  known  as  an  "indulged  meeting,"  under  the  care  of 
Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarter,  and  has  no  Preparative  or 
Monthly  Meeting  of  its  own,  but  is  made  up  of  members  of  our 
Society  whose  affiliations  are  throughout  scattered  Monthly 
Meetings.  This  fact  allows  of  a  peculiar  condition,  that  is 
the  meeting  together  of  both  branches  of  Friends,  who  wor- 
ship in  harmony  each  First-day.  Together  with  this  body  of 
Friends,  we  have  usually  a  fairly  large  number  of  attenders 
who  are  not  in  membership  with  us.  If  we  look  carefully  into 
this  matter,  we  will  find  a  fair  proportion  come  from  those 
whose  earlier  days  were  associated  with  Friends,  or  who  had 
ancestors  who  were  members.  Another  number  will  be  of 
those  who  know  something  of  Friends'  methods  of  worship, 
and  have  the  desire  to  know  more  of  them  as  a  Society  and 
what  their  grounds  are  for  their  methods  of  worship  as  well  as 
belief  and  doctrines.  There  is  a  smaller  number  who  come  in 
out  of  curiosity,  those  idlers  in  a  city  such  as  ours,  perhaps  with 
no  church  affiliation,  and  seeing  the  people  entering  the  house, 
follow  in.  Perhaps  each  First-day  it  can  be  truly  said  that 
at  least  half  of  those  present  are  of  the  three  classes  just  men- 
tioned, and  in  many  instances  even  a  greater  number.  There 
are  a  few  local  people  of  other  denominations  who  are  fairly 
regular  attenders,  who  leave  their  own  services  to  attend  ours 
simply  because  of  our  method  of  silent  worship.  We  have  at 
times  representatives  of  pretty  nearly  all  denominations,  even 
Jews  and  Roman  Catholics,  although  these  are  infrequent  in 
attendance.  Were  it  the  province  of  this  article,  many  inter- 
esting incidents  could  be  mentioned  concerning  these  various 
meetings,  but  it  is  the  writer's  purpose  rather  to  bring  before 
the  membership  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  at  large  that  we  have 
right  at  our  door  a  wonderful  opportunity,  which  opportunity 
to  spread  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  we  see  it,  is  greater  than  most 
realize.  There  are  in  these  gatherings  a  number  of  those  seek- 
ing just  that  something  which  our  message  can  supply. 

If  we  consider  the  number  of  Friends,  particularly  ministers 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  outside  of  those  officially  in  attendance 
at  our  meetings,  we  will  find  throughout  the  year  comparative- 
ly few  that  have  this  meeting  in  mind,  or  if  they  have,  it  is 
not  evidenced  by  their  attendance.  There  are  a  number  who 
from  time  to  time  come  down  for  rest  and  recreation,  who  do 
attend,  and  such  are  always  most  welcome.  These  often  have 
had  a  message  to  those  outside  our  membership  that  has  had 
a  large  influence,  and  such  messages  do  reach  those  who  are 
thus  seeking,  and  surely  are  blessed  in  their  results.  We  can 
never  know  to  the  full  just  what  such  a  message  may  be  to 
some  seeking  soul. 

Silent  worship  is  a  privilege,  and  one  that  should  be  ap- 
preciated by  all  as  a  means  of  direct  communion  with  the 
Father,  but  we  must  realize  that  all  cannot  attain  to  that 
point  where  worship  is  real,  so  it  must  be  conceded  that  these 
may  at  times  be  helped  to  attain,  if  the  message  spoken  is 
from  the  right  source.     Here  is  where  the  spoken  word  is  of 
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more  avail  inasmuch  as  it  may  direct  to  the  way  to  worship 
in  "Spirit  and  in  Truth,"  explaining  why  we  so  worship  and 
its  true  foundation  therefor. 

During  the  past  years  many  have  spoken  to  the  writer  of 
their  satisfaction  in  attending  our  meetings,  and  the  inspira- 
tion they  have  received  both  in  our  silent  meetings  and  in 
others  where  we  have  had  ministers  present  who  have  explained 
our  principles.  Some  have  expressed  their  surprise  that  we 
do  not  have  some  one  here  regularly  to  give  the  Quaker  mes- 
sage to  the  world,  for  such  feel  that  we  are  neglecting  a  great 
field,  one  truly  "white  already  to  harvest"  and  with  so  few 
laborers  therein.  We  who  understand  why,  feel  more  or  less 
satisfied  with  the  conditions,  but  the  others  are  crying  out 
for  that  help  that  they  so  crave  and  yet  cannot  find. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  is  placed  before  us  all  to  be 
worked  out  in  whatever  way  it  may  seem  best  and  right.  The 
writer  feels  the  same  deep  concern  that  whatever  way  it  is 
solved,  that  it  may  be  according  to  Divine  leadings,  and  trlists 
that  those  who  may  perchance  read  these  lines,  will  at  least 
give  the  matter  some  serious  thought. 

William  Martin. 

Atlantic'City,  N.  J.,  Eleventh  Month  i,  1920. 


UNITY  IN  SILENT  WORSHIP. 

[Since  the  foregoing  was  put  into  type  the  following  has 
come  to  hand  in  The  Friend  (London). — Eds.] 

A  Friend  who  was  present  at  a  meeting  for  silent  worship, 
recently  held  in  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  England,  sends 
the  following  impressions  of  the  occasion: — 

"The  special  object  of  the  meeting  was  united  prayer  for 
Ireland.  The  worship  was  wholly  silent  and  the  meeting 
lasted  half  an  hour,  being  followed  (in  the  priest's  house  ad-, 
joining)  by  a  short  talk  together.  The  attendance  included 
the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Anglicans,  Wesleyans  and  Friends.  Messages  of 
sympathy  and  encouragement  were  received  from  the  (Angli- 
can) Bishop  of  the  diocese  and  others. 

"On  entering  one  did  not  seem  affected  by  the  unaccus- 
tomed surroundings — neither  attracted  nor  repelled — but  to 
enter  almost  at  once  into  a  deep  sense  of  reality  and  spiritual 
power.  One  seemed  to  have  a  vivid  impression  that  the  man 
Jesus  was  present  and  glad  to  see  ordinary  men  and  women, 
so  far  apart  in  many  ways,  brought  together  with  the  barriers 
down;  and  that  His  presence  was  a  great  reality,  it  did  not 
matter  whether  we  were  all  thinking  the  same  thoughts  or 
praying  the  same  prayers,  so  long  as  the  Christ  was  entering 
into  us  and  inspiring  us.  One  felt  that  we  were  spiritually 
partaking  of  Him,  and  knew  the  truth  of  the  words  '  1  am  the 
way,  the  truth  and  the  life,'  with  an  awful  sense  of  sin  and  im- 
purity to  be  cast  out.  As  one's  thoughts  went  out  to  the 
special  object  of  our  meeting — Ireland — one  had  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  same  Jesus  standing  by  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  turmoil  and  strife,  saying  with  infinite  sorrow  and  pathos, 
'  Ye  will  not  come  to  Me  that  ye  might  have  life.'.  One  longed 
then  that  the  power  we  were  experiencing  might  enter  into  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  the  people  and  the  leaders,  '  thus  bringing 
peace.' 

"  We  were  faced,  in  our  talk  afterwards,  with  the  practical 
problem  of  how  to  effect  this,  but  for  the  moment  no  definite 
way  of  action  seemed  to  emerge.  Let  us  pray  that  his  may 
come  in  due  time  '  if  we  faint  not.' " 


PHILADELPHIA  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 
Philadelphia  Quarter  had  three  sessions  this  time  and  all  of 
them  were  occasions  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The 
meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  on  Second-day  (Eleventh 
Month  1st)  was  called  on  to  consider  the  names  of  five  Friends 
as  elders,  and  one  as  having  a  gift  in  the  ministry.  These  cases 
all  came  from  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting.  While  unusual 
for  so  many  names  to  be  before  the  meeting  at  one  time  it  was 


recognized  that  the  situation  was  exceptional.  One  elder  had 
died,  one  removed  to  another  meeting  and  two  are  kept  from 
meeting  by  impaired  health.  The  meeting  was  stirred  to  its 
depths  in  the  exercise  of  its  function  of  confirming  these  names, 
and  a  note  of  deep  thankfulness  was  expressed  in  prayer  that 
these  Friends  are  so  definitely  consecrated  to  the  Lord's 
work.  The  five  elders  as  confirmed  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
are  Frank  Normart,  Horace  E.  Moore,  Eleanor  R.  Elkinton, 
Hannah  Stratton  and  Anna  Walton.  The  minister  is  Edward 
T.   Binns. 

The  meeting  for  worship  on  Third-day  morning  reached  a 
high  level.  The  ministry  placed  the  revelation  of  the  Father 
in  Jesus  and  His  revelation  in  us  in  a  true  relationship  and 
emphasized  the  fact  that  we  cannot  live  solely  in  a  materiai 
world  if  we  are  to  have  a  spiritual  inheritance. 

In  the  business  session  a  report  recommending  a  new  dis- 
tribution of  the  quotas  of  the  several  Monthly  Meetings  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  stock  elicited  much  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  expression.  The  report  was  finally  adopted,  though 
some  Friends  were  frankly  disappointed.  The  whole  subject 
is  one  of  difficulty  for  two  evident  reasons.  Too  many  Friends 
feel  excused  from  meeting  contributions,  and  the  per  capita 
contribution  in  many  cases  needs  to  be  increased.  It  would 
seem  that  Friends  are  only  beginning  to  learn  how  much  a 
religious  organization  is  worth  to  them.  The  suggestion  that 
children  should  be  brought  up  to  recognize  these  obligations 
met  a  cordial  response. 

The  service  of  the  printed  word  and  the  desire  of  the  Book 
Store  at  304  Arch  Street  to  further  this  service  was  presented 
to  the  meeting.  After  some  routine  matters  there  was  adjourn- 
ment for  lunch. 

In  the  afternoon  session  a  letter  that  Sarah  W.  Elkinton  had 
sent  to  her  Monthly  Meeting  in  returning  the  minute  for 
service  granted  to  her  and  to  her  husband,  Joseph  Elkinton, 
was  read  with  three  returning  minutes.  These  had  been  for- 
warded by  the  Monthly  Meeting.  The  Quarterly  Meeting  was 
solemnized  under  a  sense  of  the  faithfulness  unto  death  of  our 
late  beloved  Friend,  but  of  thankfulness  too  that  he  has  re- 
ceived the  crown  of  life.  Both  Joseph  and  Sarah  Elkinton 
were  appointed  delegates  to  the  London  Peace  Conference  so 
that  the  transition  to  reports  from  some  of  the  delegates  seemed 
in  the  natural  order.  Helen  South,  C.  Willis  Edgerton,  Mont- 
clair  Hoflfman  of  Jamaica,  Edith  Stratton  and  Rufus  M. 
Jones  were  able  to  transmit  not  a  little  of  the  feeling  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Conference.  Even  better  than  that  they  suc- 
ceeded in  no  small  degree  in  putting  upon  those  that  heard 
them  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  for  what  we  are  and  what 
we  can  be. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Conference  reports,  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune,  of  the  Daytona  [Fla.]  Industrial  School  for  (Colored) 
Girls  made  an  impassioned  appeal  that  our  interest  in  world 
problems  shall  be  more  and  more  extended  to  encourage  her 
race. 

The  great  variety  of  interest  revealed  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing even  to  itself  as  a  body  of  many  latent  resources. 


SUICIDE  EPIDEMIC  SWEEPS  GERMANY. 

[The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  widely  published  inter- 
view in  the  public  press.  Our  friend  might  have  expressed 
himself  differently  for  our  readers,  but  the  vivid  newspaper 
account  may  have  a  service  with  them. — Eds.] 

An  epidemic  of  suicide  is  sweeping  Germany,  according  to 
D.  Robert  Yarnall,  who  returned  yesterday  to  his  Philadelphia 
home  after  having  directed  the  work  of  the  Friends'  Relief 
Committee  in  Germany  for  six  months. 

The  alarming  increase  in  the  number  of  suicides,  he  said, 
is  the  direct  result  of  a  feeling  of  utter  hopelessness  and  lassi- 
tude which  has  taken  possession  of  a  large  part  of  the  German 
people.  They  believe  that  Germany's  tremendous  war  debts 
can  never  be  paid  and  that  Germany  never  again  will  be  able 
to  take  its  place  among  the  great  powers. 

A  German  who  recently  visited  Philadelphia  said  that  his 
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fellow  countrymen,  and  especially  the  Prussians,  had  thrown 
themselves  into  an  orgy  of  riotous  living.  That,  Robert  Yarnall 
declared,  in  the  main  was  not  true. 

Says  Despair  is  Deep-rooted. 

"  1  was  in  Berlin  shortly  before  1  left  Germany,"  he  said, 
"and  from  what  I  could  see  the  so-called  'night-life,'  gambling 
and  the  like  were  not  going  on  to  any  greater  extent  than  be- 
fore the  world  war.  No,  the  despair  seems  to  be  too-deep- 
rooted  to  find  expression  in  such  frivolousness. 

"Self-murders  are  most  prevalent  among  the  members  of 
what  once  were  considered  the  '  upper  classes'  and  the  nobility. 
Those  people  are  absolutely  down  and  out;  as  we  say  in  this 
country,  '  up  against  it.' " 

Incidentally,  the  "400"  of  Berlin,  once  notorious  for  their 
arrogance,  have  lost  their  impudent  air  completely. 

"The  cocky  Prussian  lieutenant,  who  at  one  time  behaved 
as  though  he  owned  the  sidewalks  of  Berlin,  has  disappeared 
entirely  from  the  Friedrich-strasse,  Unter  den  Linden  and  all 
other  streets,"  he  said.  "The  uniform  of  the  landwehr  now  is 
very  unassuming." 

Disarmament  Being  Pushed. 

By  the  first  of  the  year  he  asserted,  there  will  not  be  a  big 
gun  or  a  scrap  of  ammunition  left  in  Germany. 

"  Engineers  of  the  Allied  Commission  are  established  in  all 
industrial  centres,"  he  said.  "And  they  are  systematically 
destroying  all  patterns  and  tools  for  the  manufacture  of  any 
kind  of  armament.  Few  people  know  how  completely  Ger- 
many is  being  disarmed. 

"  Krupp's,  at  Essen,  has  taken  to  making  cash  registers, 
typewriters,  cheap  automobiles  and  other  articles  needed  in 
the  pursuits  of  peace. 

"  Business  in  general  is  at  a  standstill.  The  toy  industry 
has  picked  up  somewhat,  encouraged  by  American  depart- 
ment store  owners." 

Robert  Yarnall  said  that  while  this  year's  crops  have  im- 
proved the  food  situation  to  some  extent,  the  poor  people,  and 
especially  mothers  and  little  children,  are  still  suffering  ter- 
ribly through  undernourishment.  He  appealed  to  the  citizens 
of  Philadelphia  to  assist  the  Friends  in  their  relief  work. 


CRIMINALS  USING  WAR  METHODS  AGAINST  PUBLIC. 

[This  article  is  reprinted  from  the  Evening  Ledger.  It  is  sent 
to  us  by  J.  Henry  Scattergood.  Such  scientific  evidence  must 
have  place  in  planning  educational  programs  to  eliminate 
the  causes  of  war. — Eds.] 

A  new  form  of  crime  psychology  has  been  brought  to  the 
surface  as  a  result  of  the  war,  according  to  Dr.  Charles  K. 
Mills,  prominent  neurologist  and  brain  specialist. 

This  is  evidenced,  he  says,  in  the  wholesale  daylight  acts  of 
banditry  committed  daily.  He  further  argues  that  people 
will  have  to  change  their  viewpoints  toward  crime  if  they  are 
to  save  themselves  from  such  assaults  on  their  life,  liberty  and 
happiness. 

"  Into  the  business  of  crime  has  come  a  new  element,"  says 
Dr.  Mills,  "the  element  of  surprise.  The  daylight  robberies 
and  other  manifestations  of  lawlessness  which  we  have  about 
us,  as  evidenced  in  the  news  of  the  day,  and  the  highly  organ- 
ized and  efficient  methods  which  are  used  in  the  planning  and 
execution  of  crime  would  seem  to  have  gotten  their  tip  from 
the  lessons  of  the  war. 

"The  element  of  surprise,  often  so  successful  in  war,  is 
proving  to  be  successful  also  in  crime.  There  is  now  an  ap- 
preciation on  the  part  of  the  criminal  of  this  element.  Train 
and  other  daylight  robberies  in  general  succeed  because  the 
individuals  so  affected  have  been  deceived  out  of  their  usual 
psychologies.  Their  old  psychology  has  been  assaulted  and 
overturned  by  these  new  methods.  They  are  now  the  victims 
of  fear  and  uncertainty,  and  until  they  can  develop  and 
organize  a  new  psychology  to  meet  these  methods  they  will 
not  be  able  successfully  to  combat  them. 


Criminals  Are  Organizing. 

"The  war  has  taught  methods  of  organizing  conspiracy  to 
commit  crimes.  There  are  tactics  and  strategy  in  crime  as 
well  as  war,  and  criminals  have  been  taught  not  alone  by 
violence,  but  by  the  widespread  teachings  of  war,  in  planning 
and  executing  crime. 

"  Thucydides  describes  war  as  education  by  violence.  There 
has  always  been  this  psychology  of  crime  tendencies  after 
great  wars.  After  the  Civil  War  there  was  a  tendency  toward 
crimes,  especially  crimes  of  violence  that  held  forth  until  after 
the  nation  had  recovered  from  the  panic  of  1873. 

"There  is  a  variety  of  causes  for  the  present  widespread 
crime.  The  war,  the  economic  situation,  unrest  and  the  lax 
moral  conditions  which  these  have  developed  are  among  the 
contributing  causes.  There  has  been  a  specially  war  developed 
psychology  that  has  considerable  bearing  on  the  matter.  While 
war  to  a  degree  induces  in  a  community  a  higher  state  of  feel- 
ing, a  greater  patriotism  and  deeper  religious  tendencies,  it  also 
may  produce  a  different  and  entirely  opposite  effect. 

War  Caused  Unrest. 

"At  the  bottom  of  the  matter  is  the  great  subject  of  human 
suggestibility.  During  the  war,  as  is  well  known,  many  extra- 
ordinary conditions  of  mental  abnormality  were  brought  to 
the  surface.  A  study  of  600  cases  of  shell-shock  proved  this. 
War  produced  hysteria;  physical  causes,  post-bellum  condi- 
tions and  neurotic  tendencies  all  had  their  place  in  these  cases. 

"The  war  produced  a  condition  of  unrest  in  the  people  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  War  disturbs  almost  to  the  point  of  dis- 
ruption the  ordinary  social  mechanism.  It  changes  economic 
conditions  and  relations.  To  some  extent  it  impairs  the  usual 
feeling  of  responsibility  which  every  more  or  less  normal  in- 
dividual possesses. 

"  War  deals  with  violence.  Corruption  is  rampant  in  times 
of  war  and  immediately  afterward.  The  suggestible  criminal 
classes  become  permeated  with  ideas  of  violence  and  corrup- 
tion. We  have  two  classes  of  criminals.  One  is  prpduced  by 
organized  or  acquired  disease  and  the  other  by  accident  or 
deep  design. 

"  Revolution,  like  crime,  springs  out  of,  or  at  least  is  made 
possible  by  conditions  similar  to  those  which  have  led  to  our 
present  crimes.  The  Russian  revolution  had  been  long  planned 
and  looked  for,  but  was  realized  because  of  violence  and  the 
disastrous  influences  of  the  war  on  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  highly  suggestible  Russians. 

"The  revolution  and  counter-revolutions  in  Germany  also 
had  their  origin  in  the  psychology  produced  by  the  sufferings 
and  example  of  war.  That  also  taught  the  example  of  ir- 
responsible crime." 

THE  JAPANESE  PROBLEM. 

We  have  taken  occasion  to  refer  with  appreciation  to  the 
statement  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  on  the  Japanese  Question.  It  certainly  breathed  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  seemed  judicial  in  its  pronouncements. 
The  Japanese  Exclusion  League  of  California  has,  however, 
taken  issue  with  it  and  has  published  broadcast  what  would 
seem  to  be  in  its  turn  a  well-tempered  presentation  of  their 
point  of  view.  This  statement  as  printed  in  the  Boston  Globe 
has  been  put  into  our  hands.  We  print  herewith  a  few  para- 
graphs:— 

"  In  California  the  Japanese  have  concentrated  75,000  of 
their  people  in  favored  spots  in  seven  of  our  fifty-eight  coun- 
ties. They  have  secured  control  of  industries,  driven  out 
whites  and  displaced  white  children  in  public. schools. 

"  While  their  population  in  the  State  is  less  than  one-thirtieth 
of  the  whites.  Orientals,  almost  entirely  Japanese,  now  control 
one-sixth  of  the  total  rich  irrigated  lands  of  the  State,  and  con- 
trol an  actual  majority  acreage  of  such  lands  in  several  of  the 
larger  counties. 

"They  are  bending  every  effort  to  increase  control  of  land 
and  industries  before  California  can  put  a  defensive  measure 
into  operation. 
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"The  Japanese  birthrate  in  California  is  three  times  that 
of  the  whites,  although  the  proportion  of  adult  females  among 
the  Japanese  is  less  than  one-third  that  among  the  whites." 

Reflecting  on  the  above  one  readily  feels  how  complex  the 
problem  really  is.  Nor  is  it  made  any  less  complex  by  the 
vote  of  three  to  one  just  registered  in  favor  of  the  exclusion  of 
the  Japanese  from  land-owning  privileges.  It  is  certainly  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  be  assured  of  -the  facts,  not  from  one  or 
two  standpoints,  but  from  many  before  we  judge. 

The  Pacific  Friend,  printed  at  Whittier,  Cal.,  has  the  fol- 
lowing in  its  last  number.    As  a  Japanese  point  of  view  it  seems 
to  have  the  approval  of  California  Friends. — [Eds.] 
An  Appeal  to  Justice. 

From  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Japanese  of  San  Francisco, 
with  the  above  title,  we  take  the  following: — 

"The  proposed  initiative  measure  (Amendment  No.  i)  will, 
i^  adopted,  condemn  the  Japanese  in  California  to  a  status  little 
better  than  that  of  slaves  or  serfs.  It  will  deprive  them  of  all 
opportunity  for  material  progress  and  economic  advancement. 

We  wish  it  clearly  understood  that  ^e  advocate  nothing 
akin  to  free  immigration.  On  the  contrary,  we  recognize  the 
wisdom  of  restricting  Japanese  immigration.  We  therefore 
believe  that  the  'gentleman's  agreement'  is  a  wise  arrange- 
ment.    .     .     . 

"Our  only  contention  is  that  those  Japanese  who,  com- 
paratively small  in  number,  are  already  here,  should  be  treated 
justly  and  equitably.     .     .     . 

"  It  is  a  painful  question.  We  are  few  in  numbers,  defense- 
less except  by  the  truth.  'You  are  a  myriad  in  numbers  and 
strong.  You  are  taught  at  your  altars  to  love  your  neighbors 
and  that  it  is  a  scarlet  sin  to  bear  false  witness  against  them. 
Surely  you  would  not  heed  those  who  make  business  of  spread- 
ing falsehoods  against  us,  and  urge  you  to  persecute  your 
peaceable,  industrious,  and  law-abiding  neighbors  such  as  the 
Japanese?" 


The  Race  Question  in  Japan. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Canadian  Friend,  Gurney  Binford,  who 
has  been  a  missionary  in  Japan  for  the  past  twenty  years  and 
who  is  well  known  to  a  number  of  our  readers,  says  among 
other  things,  "personally,  1  believe  Japan  is  better  governed 
now  than  she  would  be  under  a  more  democratic  form  of 
government.  However,  it  is  not  so  much  the  form  of  govern- 
ment that  I  am  so  much  concerned  about  as  it  is  the  anti- 
American  propaganda  that  is  making  it  difficult  for  us  Ameri- 
cans to  do  Christian  work  in  Japan." 


CONFERENCE  ECHOES. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  us  to  chronicle  all  the  meet- 
ings that  have  been  held  and  that  are  in  prospect  as  a  result 
of  the  All  Friends'  Conference.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the 
fine  spirit  of  fellowship  and  the  unity  in  spiritual  realities  have 
proved  themselves  splendidly  contagious.  We  hear  the  trans- 
mitted messages  gladly,  our  interest  in  the  human  and  visible 
elements  of  the  Conference,  as  they  are  visualized  to  us,  is 
very  keen,  but  to  see  our  returned  delegates  aflame  with  new 
enthusiasms  and  determined  to  draw  us  with  them  into  a 
more  perfect  surrender  "to  the  Divine  will"  must  prove  a 
great  asset. 

Perhaps  the  largest  meeting  in  the  Philadelphia  district  was 
that  held  in  Germantown  the  twenty-fifth  of  Tenth  Month 
for  Abington  Quarterly  Meeting.  It  is  not  often  that  the 
meeting-house  in  Germantown  is  better  filled.  The  presenta- 
tions were  varied,  but  brought  to  a  climax  of  seriousness  by 
Edward  W.  Evans. 

We  hear  of  meetings  as  noted  above  in  all  directions.  A 
special  invitation  for  one  at  Christiana  announced  that  Young 
Friends  would  have  charge.  Ira  S.  Frame  has  written  us  from 
Pasadena  under  date  of  Tenth  Month  20th  of  a  meeting  held 
there.  The  effort  of  California  Friends,  which  may  well  be 
imitated,  has  been  to  get  the  attention  of  the  public.    Through 


this  interest  the  messages  have  been  rather  widely  circulated' 
Ira  S.  Frame  says,  "We  must  let  our  lights  shine,  or  Christ's 
light  shine  through  us  on  this  better  way  oj  life  for  the  world, 
for  which  many  are  now  seeking."  Our  friend  forwards  a 
clipping  from  a  Pasadena  paper  which  may  have  a  service 
so  we  reprint  it  herewith: — 

An  echo  meeting  of  the  All  Friends'  Conference,  recently 
held  in  London,  occurred  on  First-day  afternoon  at  the  Villa 
Street  and  Galena  Avenue  meeting-house.  The  meeting  was 
held  at  the  call  of  the  Peace  Committee  of  the  Villa  Street 
meeting. 

Dr.  Ira  S.  Frame,  secretary  of  the  Peace  Committee,  called 
the  meeting  to  order.  The  Scripture  message  was  read  from 
the  third  chapter  of  First  Corinthians,  by  Ellen  Price  of  the 
Orange  Grove  meeting,  and  after  a  devotional  pause  the  chair- 
man called  on  Joseph  H.  Peele  of  the  Raymond  Avenue  meet- 
ing for  a  few  remarks  and  to  introduce  the  principal  speaker 
of  the  afternoon,  Frank  W.  Dell  of  Whittier,  a  delegate  to  the 
London  Conference,  who  gave  a  stirring  address,  emphasizing 
the  salient  points  considered  at  the  London  Conference,  which 
was  composed  of  representatives  from  many  nations,  and  was 
called  primarily  to  consider  the  present  world  problems  from 
a  Christian  standpoint,  and  especially  a  right  method  of  mak- 
ing all  war  impossible.     He  said: — 

"  Based  upon  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  regardless  of  race  or  color,  it  would  seem  impossible 
to  have  a  Christian  war,  and  if  not  Christian,  how  could  it 
be  endorsed  by  the  Christian  church  or  individual?  The 
Christian  church  was  found  to  consist  not  in  any  method, 
ritual,  creed,  practice  or  form,  but  in  a  '  Way  of  Life,'  which 
would  lead  into  all  Truth,  and  lead  all  into  Truth,  superseding 
the  shattered  idealism,  that  war  can  put  an  end  to  war,  and 
that  force  and  not  right  can  exalt  or  sustain  a  nation  or  in- 
dividual. 

"Messages  were  issued  by  the  London  Conference  to  all 
national  members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  suggesting  modi- 
fications in  the  League  Covenant  to  conform  more  to  the  spirit 
of  Justice  and  Truth,  and  less  to  the  spirit  of  force  and  op- 
pression." 

These  messages  have  already  been  presented  in  the  columns 
of  The  Star-News. 

In  closing  the  speaker  emphasized  the  responsibility  laid 
upon  the  true  Church  of  Christ  in  presenting  the  "  Better 
Way  of  Life"  to  the  world,  that  all  wars  and  preparations  for 
war  may  be  done  away. 

Others  who  spoke  were  Mary  Travilla  of  Orange  Grove 
Meeting,  and  Mary  Lewis,  of  Raymond  Avenue  Meeting. 

The  program  was  concluded  by  the  reading  of  an  address 
issued  by  the  London  Conference  to  all  Friends  and  seekers 
after  Truth,  by  Lydia  H.  Michener,  which  also  was  recently 
published  in  The  Star-News.  Then  followed  a  very  impressive 
devotional  service,  during  which  hearts  and  voices  were  raised 
in  prayer  for  a  greater  faithfulness  and  unselfish  devotion  to 
that  better  way  of  life  as  taught  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Those  who  heard  the  address  of  Frank  W.  Dell,  and  those 
who  did  not,  will  be  pleased  to  know  there  will  be  another 
opportunity  to  hear  him  at  the  Raymond  Avenue  Friends' 
meeting-house. 

. CHILDREN'S  CORNER.  

The  Lark's  Nest. 

(Concluded  from  page  223.) 

Chapter  11. — After  that  sad  evening  we,  all  of  us  with  one 
accord,  avoided  our  usual  path  from  the  shore,  past  the  now 
deserted  tussock.  Instead  we  came  up  the  longer  way  round 
under  the  portcullis  or  by  King  Oswald's  steps,  or  clambered 
up  the  high  steep  stairway  cut  in  the  rock,  but  never,  never, 
never,  by  our  favorite  sloping  pathway  up  from  the  beach. 

Until  one  evening  nearly  a  fortnight  later,  when  the  little 
girls  were  all  in  bed,  I  had  stayed  late  on  the  shore  with  a  tired 
London  friend  and  it  was  obvious  that  she  must  be  taken 
home  by  the  shortest,  gentlest  pathway  and  no  other,  though 
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I  longed  to  avoid  it.  So  that  way  we  went,  and  as  we  approach- 
ed the  big  tussock  I  told  her  of  the  tragedy,  and  stooping 
down  when  we  came  to  it,  I  pushed  the  grass  aside. 

"  Here,  "I  said,  "just  here,  our  lovely  larks'  nest  used  to  be." 
Used  to  be?    There  it  still  was. 

Who  says  miracles  do  not  happen?  They  do  happen,  for 
one  had  happened  here.  Not  destroyed  a  bit,  perfectly  safe 
and  sound,  there  was  our  nest;  only  filled,  almost  to  bursting, 
with  four  of  the  fattest  young  larks  you  ever  saw,  all  gobbling 
at  each  other  as  hard  as  they  could  go  and  almost  pushing 
each  other  out  of  the  shallow  nest. 

Instead  of  the  four  newly-hatched  little  scare-crows  whose 
dead  bodies  had  haunted  us  for  days,  behold !  four  lusty,  well- 
feathered  young  birds  with  all  the  world — and  sky — before 
them.  Very  much  alive  and  obviously — most  obviously — 
kicking:  And  Lois,  Lois,  the  sharp-eyed,  the  busmess-like; 
Lois,  with  her  good  sense  of  locality;  Lois  had  made  a  mistake. 
If  it  had  been  dreamy  Lilian  or  imaginative  Lucy  who  had 
brought  the  report  1  should  have  gone  down  at  once  to  see 
for  myself,  but  1  trust  Lois's  eyes  as  much  as,  and  rather 
more  than,  I  do  my  own.  , 

Nevertheless,  even  Lois  had  made  a  mistake  this  time.  It 
must  have  been  the  ruins  of  another  nest,  close  by  and  very 
like  it,  but  not  ours,  that  she  beheld  on  the  path. 

So  when  the  three  little  girls  came  in  to  see  me,  early  the 
next  morning,  1  had  some  glad  news  for  them:  "Our  own  larks' 
nest  is  safe  after  all!" 

You  should  have  seen  the  three  faces  then,  the  sparkle  and 
the  glow.  1  had  to  repeat  my  news  over  and  over  again,  before 
the  questions  changed  into  almost  unbelievable  delight,  and 
then,  as  quickly  as  possible  of  course,  we  all  went  down  to 
see  the  young  larks  for  ourselves.  > 

Oh,  the  fatties!    Nobody  could  possibly  disbelieve  in  them! 

But  later  on,  nestling  down  all  together  in  the  sand-dunes 
close  by,  we  began  to  talk  it  over  and  to  think  it  over  among 
ourselves. 

For  there  certainly  were  a  few  things  to  be  said. 

First  of  all— Heavenly  Father  had  heard  our  prayers.  He  had 
kept  our  dear  nest  most  thankfully  and  most  beautifully  safe. 

Secondly — But  had  we  trusted  Him  against  appearances, 
as  we  might  have  done,  as  we  ought  to  have  done?  Had  we 
not  said,  "it  was  no  use  praying?"  and  "if  only  He  cared  even 
as  much  as  we  did,"  when  He  had  been  caring  and  loving  and 
protecting  the  whole  time?  For  the  boys  must  have  been 
close  beside  our  nest — yet  they  had  not  touched  it. 

Thirdly— The  boys.  Yes.  For  them  it  was  just  as  bad  to 
have  destroyed  another  nest  as  to  have  destroyed  ours. 
Therefore  we  must  go  on  asking  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  come,  as 
much  as  ever,  and  more.  Surely  ever  so  much  more,  because 
we  know  now,  for  ourselves,  that  prayers  are  answered  and 
praying  is  worth  while,  and  God  does  listen— and  does  care. 

Fourthly — But  how  nearly  we  had  missed  learning  our 
lesson.  Suppose  my  friend  had  not  been  with  me,  suppose 
she  had  not  been  tired,  suppose  we  had  not  chosen  the  gentle 
path  that  evening,  then  none  of  us  might  ever  have  known. 
A  day  or  two  afterwards,  even,  might  have  been  too  late,  for 
those  lively  larks  will  certainly  kick  each  other  out  of  their 
cramped  home  before  long;  and  when  once  they  are  flown 
there  will  be  nothing  to  show  Jhat  they  are  happy,  flying  and 
singing  about  in  the  sky  instead  of  all  destroyed  as  we  thought. 
Fancy,  if  we  had  gone  on  blaming  Heavenly  Father  in  our 
hearts,  all  our  lives,  by  mistake.  Do  we,  perhaps  often,  go 
on  blaming  Him  as  wrongfully,  as  needlessly,  for  other  things, 
just  because,  somehow,  we  have  missed  discovering  His  faith- 
ful, tender  care? 

_  Therefore,  fifthly  and  lastly,  when  He  seems  to  let  terrible 
things  happen  which  we  think  He  might  have  prevented,  surely 
His  children  must  try  to  trust  Him  a  little  more. 

If  they  do,  perhaps  they,  too,  will  find,  sooner  or  later,  what 
we  have  found,  that,  even  when  it  looks  least  like  it.  He  is 
really  answering  our  prayers  and  keeping  our  treasures— His 
treasures  too— safe  all  the  time. 

Thus,  at  last— when  our  eyes  are  clearer  and  we  can  under- 


stand—we may  find  that  all  the  sorrowful  children  fronii  all  the 
destroyed  nests  in  Serbia,  Poland,  Russia,  Germany,  Austria, 
Belgium,  France — yes,  and  even  Armenia, — havfe  been  kept 
safe,  through  death  and  beyond. 

Utterly  safe  whatever  happens;  because  they  are  in  the  same 
strong,  tender  hands  of  Him  who  kept  safe  that  one  tiny 
larks'  nest  under  its  tussock  of  bent  grass  by  our  windy  shpre. 
— L.  V.  Hodgkin. 

LEBANON  HOSPITAL  FOR  MENTAL  DISEASES. 
ASFURIYEH,  BEYROUT,  SYRIA. 

Recent  letters  to  the  Central  Committee  in  London  in  re- 
gard to  the  Lebanon  Hospital,  state  that  there  are  many  neces- 
sary demands.    These  wijl  appear  in  the  following  extracts: — 

"Everything  seems  to  have  come  at  once  after  the  long 
years  of  war,  during  which  it  took  all  our  available  resources 
to  keep  the  Hospital  running  at  all." 

"Dr.  Webster  writes  from  Beyrout  that  repairs  must  be 
made  to  prevent  the  buildings  falling  into  hopeless  destruction 
and  naturally  the  repairs  must  be  paid  for  with  ready  money 
for  people  cannot  afi'ord  to  wait  these  days. 

"The  Beyrout  Committee  cabled  for  £500  last  week,  and 
we  have  had  to  borrow  temporarily  in  order  to  send  it.  Then 
the  water  and  lighting  are  pressing,  as  you  will  further  see 
by  the  information  from  Beyrout,  which  I  enclose." 

A  letter  dated  Ninth  Month  28th  says:  "Dr.  Smith  writes, 
'The  heat  during  [the  previous  month]  has  been  excessive. 
On  several  days  the  indoor  temperature  has  been  go  degrees 
Fahrenheit  with  only  a  fall  of  one  or  two  degrees  at  night.'  Two 
thunder  storms  followed  by  heavy  showers  have  occurred. 
Worst  of  all,  from  our  point  of  view  at  any  rate,  a  sudden  hur- 
ricane or  cyclone  arose,  causing  us  most  unfortunate  damage. 
The  cyclone  suddenly  catching  the  top  of  the  water  wind- 
mill, sending  the  vanes  of  the  wheel  flying  on  neighboring  fig 
trees,  and  tearing  off  the  large  tailpiece,  broke  the  largest  and 
most  important  casting  in  two.  This  casting  cost  £12  to  re- 
pair (a  new  casting  would  have  cost  £40),  and  then  to  this 
must  be  added  the  cost  of  new  woodwork,  paint,  and  work- 
men's time — about  £20  for  one  sudden  gust  of  wind!" 

"The  pumping  engine  is  out  of  repair  and  in  consequence 
the  main  cistern  has  been  practically  empty  for  a  month.  All 
the  water  for  the  hospital,  laundry  and  private  houses  has 
had  to  be  carried,  so  baths  and  the  scrubbing  of  floors  have 
had  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  lavatories  have  had 
to  be  flushed  and  cleaned  by  hand." 

"Unfortunately  malaria  has  again  started  in  the  Hospital. 
Several  of  the  male  patients  and  attendants  having  had  quite 
sharp  attacks.     1  also  have  had  a  return  of  malaria."  , 

A  letter  of  Eighth  Month  i  ith  from  Beyrout  says:  "  We  have 
had  no  water  in  the  Hospital  for  a  fortnight.  It  is  all  being  carted 
in  a  benzine  barrel  on  a  hand  cart." 

Joel  Cadbury,  Chairman,  11 36  Ridge  Avenue,  Phila. 


A  QUAKER'S  SOLILOQUY. 
Although,  sometimes  my  friends  seem  few 

And  my  possessions  small, 
I  find  sweet  Peace  in  list'ning  to 

The  tender  shepherd's  call. 
And  though  I  never  may  be  seen 

Where  many  sometimes  go, 
He  leads  me  into  Pastures  green 

Where  Peaceful  waters  flow. 

Though  nations  join  with  hand  in  hand 

To  drench  with  blood  the  sod, 
I^must  a  faithful  witness  stand 
And  say:  "The  Lord  is  God," 
~  Whose  promises  are  ever  sure. 
Nor  doth  His  mercy  cease 
Unto  His  pleading  children,  for 
The  Precious  Paths  of  Peace. 
Athens,  Canada. 


E,  B. 
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Aatociatl  Statiatits. 


WILLIAM  B.  HARVEY 


WALTER  C.  WOODWARD 


BERNARD  WALTON 


Poland. 
Frank  Walser,  one-  of  our  workers  in  Poland,  reports  the 
Polish  Mission  sent  telegrams  to  both  the  Russians  and  Polish 
delegates  at  the  Riga  Peace  Conference,  expressing  the  Mis- 
sion's hope  for  definite  terms  of  peace  to  be  arranged. 

An  anti-typhus  mobile  column  has  spent  a  month  up  the 
valley  from  Warsaw  on  a  debusing  campaign.  The  workers, 
dressed  in  lice-proof  clothing,  drive  in  a  farm  wagon  to  a  vil- 
lage, put  up  bathing  and  fumigation  tents,  supply  the  natives 
with  soap  and  see  that  they  "  go  to  it."  The  following  extract 
needs  no  comment: — 

"On  the  first  day  of  the  bathing  station  about  twenty  people 
bathed  and  twenty-five  pieces  of  soap  were  sold  or  exchanged 
for  eggs,  etc.  The  people  were  uncertain  at  first  how  to  take 
this  new  idea  of  hot  baths.  Some  thought  it  was  a  kind  of 
cure  and  objected  that  they  were  not  sick.  Others  were  shy, 
or  scornful,  but  once  we  had  persuaded  some  to  try  the  ex- 
periment they  became  quite  enthusiastic,  carrying  pails  of 
water  up  from  the  stream  so  that  they  could  have  a  deep  bath, 
and  saying,  when  they  had  done,  that  they  would  tell  their 
friends  also  to  come  next  time.  We  feel  that  this  is  the  best 
form  of  advertisement." 


Cost  of  food  in  Poland  goes, like  this:  A  cauliflower,  size  of 
a  small  baby's  head,  costs  as  much  as  an  unskilled  laborer 
earns  in  a  day.  The  cost  of  one  square  meal  equals  one-half 
of  the  daily  wage  of  a  skilled  laborer. 

At  the  Baby  Welfare  Centre  in  Pasieczna,  Poland,  the 
mothers  eagerly  buy  their  allowance  of  one  cake  each  week. 
Almost  every  Polish  family  is  in  great  need  of  "  the  little  fairy 
in  their  home."  In  America  we  might  make  a  special  effort 
to  use  the  small  pieces  and  give  that  much  more  money  to  the 
Mission. 


Needs  in  Poland. 
Rubber  sheeting,  napkins  and  binders  for  babies,  winter 
coats  and  boots  for  orphanages. 


All  relief  organizations  in  Poland  now  have  a  central  com- 
mittee meeting  each  month  which  acts  as  a  clearing-house. 


The  American  Relief  Administration  in  Poland  is  feeding 
500,000  children  daily  till  Fifth  Month,  1921.  Nine  hundred 
thousand  children  actually  need  food.  What  can  we  do  about 
it? 


ITEMS    OF    INTEREST. 


A  very  urgent  appeal  comes  from  the  Austrian  Field  Com- 
mittee for  1 100,000  to  be  used  for  child-feeding  and  |6o,ooo 
for  distribution  of  clothes. 


In  Germany  we  are  distributing  food  from  128  cities.  In 
our  last  report  it  was  1 1 3  cities.  This  shows  our  growth  to 
meet  the  great  need.  The  present  food  supply  in  our  ware- 
houses will  be  exhausted  by  the  end  of  Second  Month.  This 
shows  the  need  for  a  big  campaign  for  money  since  the  children 
must  be  fed  until  Sixth  Month  at  least. 


Our  workers  are  carrying  on  the  feeding  in  a  more  and  more 
scientific  manner.  The  food  is  tested  every  month  or  so  now, 
to  see  that  the  right  number  of  calories  get  into  each  food  con- 
tainer and  to  see  that  the  food  is  well  served  when  it  is  given 


out,  so  that  the  hungry  child  at  the  end  of  the  line  gets  as  many 
calories  as  the  fortunate  one  at  the  beginning  of  the  line. 

To  render  the  feeding  possible,  women  of  all  classes  of  the 
population  have  gladly  offered  their  voluntary  help.  Rich  and 
poor,  laborer  and  capitalist,  have  all  been  melted  in  the  great 
national  problem  of  feeding  the  children.  More  and  more 
German  newspapers  are  printing  articles  asking  for  help  in  the 
Quaker  feeding. 

From  some  sources  we  have  been  criticized  for  getting  more 
credit  than  we  deserve.  Robert  Yarnall,  in  one  of  his  speeches 
in  Germany  thanking  the  people  for  their  co-operation,  said: 
"We  are  but  the  channel  or  bridge  across  which  are  being 
carried  our  American  gifts." 


Goat  Dies  of  Pleurisy. 
One  of  the  goats  in  Vienna  owned  by  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee  recently  died  of  pleurisy  and  another  suc- 
cumbed because  on  the  way  to  the  Verein  Settlement  hospital 
she  jumped  from  the  lorry  and  was  run  over.  Never  were 
goats  missed  so  much,  for  many  orphans  are  depending  for  their 
milk  supply  on  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee 
goats.  We  only  own  thirty-one  in  Vienna.  Many  more  goats 
are  needed.     Who  will  donate  a  goat? 


A  New  Suit  in  Germany. 

Strange  things  happen  in  this  world  of  ours!  Some  needy 
German  will  soon  be  sporting  a  brand  new  suit  of  clothes 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Army!    This  is  how  it  happens: 

E.  H.  vonShack  was  a  German  Vice  Consul  in  San  Francisco. 
During  the  war  he  was  sent  to  Fort  Leavenworth  prison.  He 
has  just  been  released  and  upon  receiving  the  usual  prisoner 
gift  of  a  new  suit  of  clothes  from  the  U.  S.  army  he  sent  them 
at  once  to  our  store-room  at  Philadelphia.  If  the  lucky  Ger- 
man who  gets  them  knows  the  history,  he  may  hate  to  wear 
them  out. 


Gratitude  Makes  Hospitality. 

One  of  our  20,000  volunteer  German  workers  sends  in  the 
following  bit: — 

It  was  past  midnight  when  we  made  our  way  to  the  hotel, 
where  we  used  to  stay  on  our  former  trips  to  this  place  ( Walden- 
burg.  Saxony).  But  when  the  waiter,  after  some  ringing,  open- 
ed the  door  he  did  it  only  to  tell  us  that  there  was  no  room  left 
for  us.  Thus  disappointed,  tired  and  hungry,  we  carried  our 
luggage  out  into  the  damp  night,  to  try  to  find  a  place  where 
we  could  lay  our  heads,  but  everywhere  we  knocked  all  places 
were  occupied. 

Finally,  we  saw  a  light  in  an  inn,  which  I  knew  from  former 
experience.  We  entered  the  small  room,  filled  with  tobacco 
smoke,  but  the  waiter  regretted  having  no  empty  bed.  Turn- 
ing our  faces  again  towards  the  door,  we  heard  someone  say: 
"  Look  there,  Americans  from  the  feeding  business,  I  guess." 
He  recognized  the  star  on  Herman  Newman's  sleeve.  We 
hesitated,  hearing  some  whispering  in  the  corner  where  an 
elderly  looking  man  and  woman  were  seated.  The  gentleman 
stepped  up  to  us  and  very  kindly  offered  us  beds  in  his  private 
home,  saying  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  render  us  this 
service. 

We  gladly  accepted  it  and  after  a  walk  of  about  ten  minutes, 
found  ourselves  in  a  very  nice  and  comfortable  flat,  where  we 
had  beds  and  a  fine  sleep.  Next  morning  we  tried  to  make  good 
by  offering  money,  but  this  was  not  accepted,  and  we  learned 
that  the  family  was  proud  that  they  had  the  honor  of  shelter- 
ing us  for  that  night.  They  wished  us  good  luck  and  thanked 
us  in  the  name  of  the  children  of  that  district,  who  were  so 
very  happy  about  the  fine  American  meals. 

1  tell  this  little  story  to  show  how  the  work  and  the  workers 
are  appreciated.  The  city,  where  this  happened,  being  a  min- 
ing and  industrial  centre,  is  not  just  the  place  where  one  would 
meet  strangers  at  midnight  and  offer  them  beds  in  one's  private 
home.  Hans  Gramm. 
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Changes  in  Personnel. 

Sailed— Anna.  J.  Haines,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  on  the  S.  S. 
Lapland,  Tenth  Month  30,  1920,  on  her  way  to  Russia. 

Sailed — Edith  C.  Moon,  Morrisville,  Pa.,  on  the  S.  S. 
Lapland,  for  Germany. 

Returned— D.  Robert  Yarnail,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.,  on  the 
S.  S.  Rotterdam.  He  was  head  of  the  child-feeding  work  in 
Germany  during  the  Summer. 

Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Tenth  Month  30, 
1920 — ^42  packages,  containing  974  articles;  four  of  these  from 
Mennonites;  three  of  these  for  German  relief;  two  boxes  of 
cotton  tubing. 

Cash  contributions  for  the  same  period— $7,343.18. 


FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  attendance  at  Whittier  College,  California,  according  to  the  Pacific 
Friend,  is  119  this  year.  We  quote  the  following:  "The  effect  of  war  con- 
ditions is  stUl  shown  in  the  senior  class,  which  numbers  only  ten,  the 
smallest  in  many  years.  The  freshman  class,  however,  is  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  institution,  numbering  fifty-eight." 

The  striking  article  on  the  condition  of  Ireland  to-day  contributed  by 
John  Henry  Barlow,  late  Clerk  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  to  the  London 
Times,  as  a  result  of  his  visit  of  enquiry  accompanied  by  Roger  Clark, 
the  present  Clerk,  and  Edith  M.  Ellis,  sister  of  Lady  Parmoor,  at  the 
request  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  has  been  reprinted  and  25,000  have 
almost  immediately  been  applied  for.  Friends  have  been  responsible  for 
the  organization  of  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  country  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Ireland. 

Many  Friends  were  invited  and  were  present  at  an  important  meeting 
held  at  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  25th  ult.,  to  see  what  steps  could 
be  taken  to  enlighten  their  fellow-countrymen  as.  to  what  was  going  on 
in  Ireland,  as  the  result  of  which  the  National  Peace  Council,  of  which 
our  Friend,  Frank  Pollard,  is  Secretary,  was  asked  to  select  from  those 
present  a  small  committee  with  power  to  add  to  its  number,  to  collect  and 
guarantee  information  regarding  what  was  happening  in  Ireland,  and  to 
do  all  that  was  possible  to  make  this  known  to  both  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  general  pubUc.  It  is  hoped  that  men  of  the  type  of  Lord 
Bryce  wiU  serve.  The  meeting  was  held  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord 
Henry  Bentnick,  and  among  those  who  spoke  were  Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 
Bernard  Shaw,  Lady  Courtney,  Lady  Parmoor,  Ramsay  Macdonald,  and 
Maurice  Whitlow,  Secretary  of  the  Friends'  Home  Mission  Committee. 
■ — Forwarded  by  Central  Literature  Council  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  I4O 
Bishopsgate,  E.  C.  &. 


The  Illness  of  Gilbert  Bowles. — Letters  just  received  from  Japan 
inform  of  the  critical  illness  of  Gilbert  Bowles,  soon  after  his  return  to 
Tokio  from  the  All  Friends'  Peace  Conference,  Tenth  Month  5th.  Many 
things  were  awaiting  his  attention  and  after  two  days  of  constant  con- 
ferences he  remarked  :"My  head  is  so  tired,  I  cannot  think  clearly,  and 
the  words  will  not  come  out.  I  just  need  a  good  rest."  His  wife  was  at 
Kamakura  recovering  from  a  recent  operation  and  as  his  condition  be- 
came rapidly  worse  she  was  sent  for.  To  quote  from  her  letter,  "we 
reached  home  after  dayhght,  and  found  Gilbert  had  been  gradually  losing 
all  the  night,  but  was  stUl  quite  conscious  and  knew  everything  he  was 
saying.  He  did  not  expect  to  recover.  His  trouble  was  exhaustion  of  the 
brain.  What  he  feared  was  that  he  would  lose  consciousness  before  he  got 
to  say  all  of  the  things  he  wanted  to  say.  There  were  so  many  he  wished 
to  remember  and  so  many  he  mentioned  by  name,  and  over  and  over 
again  he  spoke  of  the  dear  Friends  in  Philadelphia  and  the  young  people, 
some  of  whom  he  felt  were  so  needed  in  the  work  here,  and  he  somehow 
had  a  feeling  that,  if  he  went  to  sleep,  maybe  some,  possibly  several, 
might  come  ©ut  and  take  up  the  work  which  he  loved  so  much.  He  seemed 
to  have  a  burden  for  a  number  of  prominent  Japanese  with  whom  he  had 
been  closely  associated  and  of  men  who  had  not  yet  made  any  decision 
for  Christianity,  among  them  Marquis  Okuma,  and  Viscount  Shibusawa, 
and  Baron  Sakatane  and  others. 

He  felt  that  somehow  in  some  way  God  would  use  him  to  bring  them 
to  Himself,  or  at  any  rate  he  felt  that  he  had  a  very  special  message  for 
them.    There  were  so  many  things  on  his  mind  that  he  had  thought  he 


would  live  to  carry  out,  but  he  was  so  restful  and  resigned,  believing  that 
God's  will  was  best,  and  that  whatever  came  was  right.  During  the  long 
night  he  talked  out  all  these  messages  to  our  new  secretary,  Rosamond 
Clark,  who  sat  with  her  paper  and  pencil  and  so  easily  took  down  every 
word  he  said.  One  of  the  extraordinary  things  about  the  whole  illness 
was  that  there  was  no  pain,  that  he  was  simply  not  able  to  use  his  brain, 
and  though  he  was  not  able  to  use  feet  or  hands  or  any  part  of  his  body 
it  was  only  because  he  could  not  wiU  to  do  it,  and  not  because  he  was 
paralyzed  in  any  way,  and  that  condition  lasted  for  only  a  short  time. 

"On  First-day  the  tenth  of  last  month  about  noon  the  crisis  was  passed." 
Of  course  his  heart  was  so  in  the  meeting  that  he  did  not  forget  the  hour 
of  worship. 

"From  ten  o'clock  he  was  noticeably  worse,  it  seemed  there  could  be 
little  hope,  but  the  most  anxious  time  was  from  twelve  to  a  few  minutes 
after,  when  it  really  seemed — even  the  doctors  thought — there  could  be 
no  chance  of  his  recovery— but  our  Japanese  Friends  were  praying — 
many  were  praying — all  who  knew  about  his  condition  were  making  it  a 
matter  of  prayer;  and  from  ten  minutes  after  twelve  he  begun  to  improve, 
and  we  all  felt  there  was  reason  to  have  hope. 

"I  think  perhaps  one  of  the  things  that  seemed  the  very  hardest  for 
Gilbert  was  that  he  could  not  remain  to  do  what  he  had  hoped  would  be 
his  small  part  in  reconciling  things  between  Korea,  China  and  Japan. 
He  mentioned  different  parts  of  Europe  which  were  on  his  heart,  over  and 
over.    He  did  not  forget  Russia,  and  he  mentioned  even  Mexico. 

"I  should  like  to  ask  you  who  read  this,  that  you  will  make  our  work' 
here  a  matter  of  real  prayer  that  God  may  accomplish  through  this  small 
handful  great  things  for  His  kingdom.  We  beUeve  that  He  has  great  things 
for  us  to  do,  and  we  believe  that  prayer  has  more  to  do  with  accomplishing 
God's  purpose  here  than  any  other  factor — prayer  coupled  with  faith — ■ 
I  mean." 

Edith  Newhn  writes: — ^"All  through  the  long  night  and  day  as  he  was 
giving  us  the  things  that  were  on  his  mind,  it  was  brought  to  us  most 
clearly  the  terrible  load  of  responsibUities  he  has  carried,  and  we  felt, 
as  did  he,  that  if  he  were  taken  now,  surely  God  would  call  others  to  the 
work  here.  Once  he  said  he  felt  some  who  were  in  the  London  Conference 
should  come  here  to  work  and  he  believed  God  was  calling  them. 

"The  work  has  grown  so  there  is  too  much  for  the  few  of  us  here  to  do. 
We  cannot  meet  nearly  all  the  anxious  hungry  hearts  of  those  who  are 
seeking  a  better  way,  and  the  words,  'The  fields  are  white  unto  harvest 
and  the  laborers  are  few,  and  pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest, 
that  he  will  send  more  laborers  into  his  harvest,'  have  been  my  prayer. 
Surely  there  are  young  hves  called  to  this  great  work  so  that  Gilbert 
Bowles  can  be  relieved  of  some  of  the  burden  he  carries,  and  so  the  greater 
work  can  be  done  which  will  abound  to  God's  glory,  through  these  God  is 
calling." 

As  soon  as  Gilbert  Bowles's  condition  would  permit  he  with  his  wife 
was  to  go  to  the  seashore  for  a  complete  rest.  J.  C.  C. 


NOTICES. 

The  First-day  morning  meeting  at  Birmingham  wiU  be  held  at  the 
usual  hour  (10.30),  until  next  Fifth  Month  at  the  home  of  Benjamin 
Sharpless.  

North  Cabolina  Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Cedar  Grove  (Woodland, 
N.  C),  begins  Eleventh  Month  18th,  Select  Meeting  the  day  preceding 
at  3  p.  M.  S.  A.  L.  train  for  Woodland  leaves  Portsmouth,  Va.,  6.20  p.  m. 
arrives  Woodland  8.20.    Visiting  Friends  wiU  be  met  at  station. 

Walter  J.  Brown,  George,  N.  C. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Managers  of  The  Friend  on  the  29th  ult.,  it  was 
decided  to  advance  the  subscription  price  from  $2.50  to  $3.00,  and  the 
advertising  rate  to  $.70  an  inch.  Regular  advertisements  that  run  for 
three  months  or  longer  are  subject  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  discount  as 
heretofore. 

These  advances  are  made  in  the  behef  that  subscribers  and  advertisers 
will  expect  to  share  the  unprecedented  conditions  in  the  paper  and  print- 
ing trades.  About  seventy-five  Friends  in  donations  from  $1  to  $200  made 
possible  last  year  the  continued  circulation  of  our  nearly  century-old 
weekly.  UntU  present  conditions  change  we  must  depend  upon  this 
generosity,  in  addition  to  the  wiUingness  of  Friends  to  meet  the  above 
advances  cheerfully, 

William  Biddlb, 
Clerk  of  the  Contributors  {Managers). 
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BY  the  courtesy  of  a  customer,  1 
am  enabled  to  arrange,  by  ap- 
pointment (for  a  few  persons  only, 
and  before  Eleventh  Month  17th), 
an  inspection  of  one  of  the 

most   beautiful 
genealogy  books 

ever  printed — a  quarto,  sumptuously 
bound,  printed  on  genuine  Japan 
vellum,  profusely  illustrated  by  en- 
gravings and  heliotypes,  several  in 
colors. 
Filbert  4595-6  Race  491-2 

AUSTIN   C.  LEEDS 

PRINTING 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  anJ  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.     -:-     Phila. 

PAPER  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

SuecMMr  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

■n  SnUNC  GAROBN  ST.         .       PHILADELPHIA. 

OfmHmnmHUnj»A.y.       "- -f  " 't   mmtmmt 

ialM9.    B«U  ThoM.  Fmiu  nr 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 

128th  YEAR 
The  Insurance  Company 

of 

North  America 


The  Friend  have  been  neighbors 
for  94  years. 

They  both  stand  for 
STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  insurance 
with  this  Company? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you 
a  North  America  Policy 


ESTERBROOH 
PENS 

Ester  brook  Pens  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


Risidence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 

260  South  Tenth  Street 

philadelphia 

Bell  'Phoot>— Filbert  2666. 


WM.    H.    PILE'S    SONS 

BOOK  AND  JOB   PRINTING 
*22  WALNUT  ST.,   PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 

ATTENTION    GIV«N     TO    TMB 


PWINTINO  OF  BOOKS  AND   I 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

,      304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Provides  comforttUe  accommodatloiu  for 
guest!  by  the  day  or  wedc  Meala  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMSUA  D.  riATHEKSTOHI.  llama. 
FaoBB— lOaBBi  isn. 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Sptclal  AllmHon  Clem  to  Fmaab 

In  and  Out  of  tht  City.    AboChapd 

AceommoJatlona  for  Funerala, 

Bell  "Phone  :  Eitablished  1880 


CO-OPERATION 

Between  Producer  and  Consumer 
will  secure  more  economical  dis- 
tribution. 

Order  your  Apples  direct  from  the 
Orchard. 

STAYMAN  (for  eating  raw) 
ROME  BEAUTY  (for  cooking) 
One  bushel  for  $2.50.  half  bushel 
for  $1.35.     Delivered    by  express 
or  mail  within  50  miles  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

HENRY   H.   ALBERTSON 

Green  Hill  Farm,  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  SOCIAL  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  good  place  to  prepare  for  "Homa  Service" 

Fall  Term  begins  Tenth  Month  6th 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWattera 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  t^  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:-         .;.  Oriental 

ALL    WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  65  MAGEE  CO. 
1220  Marlcet  Street 
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Cheyney  Institute 

■  offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  b  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  einy  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORana  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  StreeU 
Special  attentioii  given  to  Friends'  Funerali 


R.  C  BilUiif*         Erou<  R.  T>rndl       J.h.  A.  Sbiltw 

TELEPHONES 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &.  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  »<l  BUILDERS 

til  N.  TUrlMidli  St                        PUliJdtUi 

Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


DUE  TO  HIGH  MONEY  RATES,  THE 
CAREFUL  INVESTOR  CAN  NOW  PUR- 
CHASE HIGH-GRADE,  WELL-SECURED 
BONDS  TO  YIELD  AN  ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME. 

WHY  NOT  KEEP  YOUR  IDLE  FUNDS  SAFELY 
INVESTED? 


WHAT  LIFE    INSURANCE    DOES. 

It  protects  your  faniily  against  the  stop- 
ping of  your  income  in  case  of  your  death. 
It  helps  you  save  money. 
It  can   give  you   an   income  when   your 
earning  power  declines. 

That's  our  Endowment  Policy  payable  at  65. 
It  does  all  these  things;  and  the  yearly 
amount  you  invest  in  it  is  easily  laid  by. 

Shall   we  tell   you  about  this  personally  ? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

Membtr  of  Federal  Reierve  Syatem 


H.  F.  Bruner 


H. 


F.  Bruner  &  Co, 

COAL 


OFFICE   AND   YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

telephones:  Jlj-raaf 


WISSAHICKON    INN 

REDLANDS,    CALIFORNIA 

THE  WISSAHICKON  INN  is  situated  in  an 
Orange  Grove  in  Redlands,  the  most  beautiful 
place  in  the  San  Bernardino  Valley. 

At  the  Wissahickon  Inn,  a  family  hotel  of 
fifty  rooms,  you  will  find  a  homelike  place,  good 
food  and  careful  attention  to  your  wants. 

Steam  heat,  rooms  with  private  bath  and 
plenty  of  public  baths.  One  or  two  cottages 
on  the  grounds.  Near  parks  and  golf  course. 
Tennis  court.     Magnificent  roads  for  motoring. 

For  reservations  and  prices,  address 

A.  B.  TOHNSON. 


WHY  NOT  TAKE  UP  FRENCH  ? 

$5  pays  for  book  needed  and  assistance,  by 
mail,  for  three  months.  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  studying  French  at  home. 

PROF.  H.  T.  FRUEAUFF 

2G  South  St.  Cloud  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Reference,  Davis  H.  Forsythe. 


Friends'  Book  Store 

302  Arch  Street     ::     Philadelphia 

Order  now  (supply  limited), 
"REPORT  OF  THE  ALL  FRIENDS' 

LONDON  CONFERENCE." 
Giving  opening  addresses,  digest  of  the 
discussions,  minutes,  names  of  delegates, 
etc. 

Price: 
$1.25  Net.  Post-paid,  $1.30. 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 

FURNACES,  RANGES  &  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 

installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mecbanica 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,     Philadelphia 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

open  All  the  Year 

Ownmd  and  managed  by  Friund» 

Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hnrler.  Mmaagar 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 


enjoyment  to  its  guests. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON.  Owners 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK    PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  No  J. 

A  Family  Hotae  of  EstahMei  Repidatlm. 

&pm  Thnu^aul  at  Yaa.  .,>„„..,  , 


J.  P.  MAGILL  &  CO. 

INVESTMENT      BONDS 
1522   LAND   TITLE   BUILDING 

BROAD  AND   CHESTNUT  STREETS 

PHILADELPHIA 


ESTAUGH,  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  has 


WANTED— A  practical,  old-faahioned  farmer.  Faj 
forty  miles  from  New  York  CSty.  House,  elect 
light,  running  water.  One  and  a  half  miles  from  Hj 
School.     Friend  preferred. 

Jambs  Wool), 

Mt.  Kisco,  New  York 
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Entered  as  second  doss  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


This  matter  is  prepared  for  The  Friend  and  for  the  Philadelphia 
Young  Friends'  Conunittee  by  the  following: 
Alice  Trimble 
Editor 
and 
Francis  R.  Bacon  Francis  C.  Stokes 

Edward  W.  Marshall  Mart  B.  Goodhue 

Margaret  Whitall  Rhoads  Alfred  Lowrt 

Associates 


In  the  U.  S.  Senate  on  First  Month  21,  1919,  there  was  a  discussion 
on  House  Resolution,  13708,  providing  for  an  appropriation  of  $100,- 
000,000,  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  people  of  Europe,  outside  of 
Germany. 

During  this  discussion,  a  Senator  said — 

"If  this  fund  is  to  relieve  the  liberated  peoples  of  Europe,  and  if 
we  were  sincere  in  our  proclamation  against  autocracy,  then  we  ought 
to  apply  this  fund  to  the  relief  of  the  liberated  peoples  of  Austria^ 
Hungary  and  of  the  German  Empire.  ...  If  out  of  the  fullness 
of  American  charity  we  mean  to  aid  in  feeding  the  suffering  and  starv=- 
ing  of  the  world,  I  would  despise  myself  if  I  were  not  content  to  grant 
from  our  stores  to  the  hungry  in  Germany  and  Austria  as  well  as  to 
the  Bolsheviki  in  Russia.  .  .  .  If  we  are  going  to  indulge  in 
mercy  and  help  a  suffering  people  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  Ameri= 
can  storehouse,  1  want  somebody  to  tell  me  why  the  starving  mouths 
in  Germany  and  Austria  should  not  be  administered  to  as  well  as  those 
in  Bulgaria  and  Turkey.  .  .  .  Let  us  eliminate  from  the  bill 
.  .  .  the  restrictions  limiting  the  bounds  of  our  generosity.  .  .  . 
Maybe  I  have  not  enough  of  hate  in  my  heart.  Sometimes  I  think  I 
am  lacking  .  .  .  because  I  cannot  hate,  but  if  I  am  going  to  give 
of  my  bounty  to  the  starving  of  the  world,  1  know  neither  nationality, 
creed,  nor  previous  commitment.  ...  I  want  our  charity  to  be 
as  broad  as  the  humanity  and  justice  for  which  this  Republic  stands." 
— Extracts  from  a  Speech  of  Warren  Q.  Harding,  whom  the  people  of 
the  United  States  elected  as  their  Chief  Magistrate,  Eleventh  Month 
2,  1920. 


"The  early  Church  was  right  when  it  took  the  shepherd 
with  the  lost  sheep  upon  his  shoulders  for  its  type  of  Christ." 
— T.  R.  Glover. 


AMONG  THE  ALSATIAN  REFUGEES. 
It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  be  a  refugee.  Following  in  the  wake 
of  the  war,  uncounted  thousands  in  Belgium,  France,  Russia, 
Poland  and  Central  Europe  have  been  driven  from  their 
homes  and  drifted  backwards  and  forwards,  unwelcomed, 
helpless,  hopeless.  Many  have  now  found  an  anchorage, 
either  in  new  surroundings  or  once  more  in  the  old  ones.  But 
there  are  still  a  large  number  who  are  adrift  in  various  coun- 
tries. In  the  general  satisfaction  over  the  return  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  to  the  French,  it  is  often  forgotten  that  over  120,000 
have  since  the  armistice,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  been 
driven  into  the  position  of  refugees.  Practically  all  persons 
of  German  birth  who  have  settled  in  Alsace-Lorraine  since 
the  war  of  1870  have  been  turned  out  at  twenty-four  hours' 
notice,  obliged  to  leave  all  their  possessions,  except  what  little 
they  could  carry  in  their  hands;  and  as  no  other  country  would 
receive  them  they  have  streamed  into  South  Germany  where 
the  scarcity  of  food  and  housing  accommodation  was  already 
very  acute.  Many  have  now  been  scattered  over  different 
parts  of  Germany,  but  a  large  number  still  remain  in  Frank- 
furt, herded  together  in  miserable  quarters,  unemployed,  and 
subsisting  entirely  on  a  small  maintenance  grant  from  the 
Government.  The  effect  on  the  health  and  morale  of  these 
unlucky  people  can  better  be  imagined  than  described.  The 
first  Quaker  workers  who  came  to  Frankfurt  last  Third  Month 
quickly  got  into  touch  with  the  German  official  and  charitable 
agencies,  which  with  quite  inadequate  resources  were  doing 
their  best  to  help  the  refugees.  They  found  that  a  scheme 
was  on  foot  to  start  settlements  in  the  country  for  families 
who  were  accustomed  to  work  on  the  land,  and  that  it  only 
needed  the  final  push  from  English  helpers  to  get  one  such 
settlement  actually  into  being  at  once.  A  wonderfully  suitable 
place  was  available — two  villages  up  among  the  hills  above 
Bad-Orb,  which  had  been  standing  empty  for  some  time,  as 
the  inhabitants  had  all  been  turned  out,  after  proper  com- 
pensation, in  order  to  make  room  for  a  large  military  camp. 
About  forty  families  with  their  few  belongings  were  sent  up 
to  take  possession.  Their  only  live  stock  consisted  of  a  pair 
of  guinea  pigs!  The  houses  were  out  of  repair,  the  gardens 
were  a  wilderness,  but  after  many  months  in  barracks  in  a 
crowded  city,  the  advantages  far  outweighed  the  drawbacks. 
A  spirit  of  hope  and  courage  and  hard  work  showed  itself 
from  the  very  first.  It  was  determined  to  run  the  settlement 
on  a  communal  basis,  every  settler  being  expected  to  work 
about  six  hours  a  day  for  the  common  good,  and  spend  the 
rest  of  his  time  in  improving  his  own  house  and  garden.  The 
common  work  begins  at  seven,  so  for  two  or  three  hours  before 
that  time,  both  men  and  women  are  hard  at  work  in  their 
gardens  or  carpentering  in  house  or  shed.  Every  week  sees 
fresh  improvements,  and  if  it  were  not  for  lack  of  capital  the 
community  would  soon  be  exceedingly  flourishing.  From  the 
outset  the  Friends'  Emergency  and  War  Victims'  Relief  Com- 
mittee has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  their  experiment,  and  by 
way  of  practical  help  has  bought  four  cows  and  two  horses 
for  the  settlement,  and  advanced  a  considerable  sum  for  seed 
potatoes  and  food  supplies.  It  is  also  hoped  to  provide  some 
much  needed  agricultural  implements,  but  unfortunately  the 
drop  in  the  exchange  has  considerably  lessened  the  grant 
originally  made  by  the  London  Committee.  If  it  were  possible 
to  buy  some  sheep,  the  women  of  the  village  could  spin  the 
wool  and  start  a  weaving  industry.     They  are  anxious  to  be 
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as  self-supporting  as  possible.  As  they  have  practically  no 
clothes  but  what  they  stand  up  in,  they  were  delighted  to 
receive  two  large  bales  of  clothing  from  our  Frankfurt  depot, 
especially  some  warm  things  for  the  coming  Winter.  The 
villages  stand  high,  about  1,500  feet  above  sea  level,  and  it 
will  be  very  cold  there  later  on. 

Perhaps  a  few  personal  notes  of  a  visit  recently  paid  to  the 
settlement  will  give  a  better  idea  of  it  than  a  more  general 
description.  Two  of  the  Frankfurt  Quaker  group  started  at 
6.30  one  lovely  morning  and  traveled  for  three  hours  to 
Bad-Orb  in  company  with  one  of  the  refugees  and  her  two 
children,  who  had  been  down  to  Frankfurt  to  see  a  doctor,  - 
and  with  whom  we  were  to  spend  the  night.  No  convey- 
ance could  be  had,  so  we  tramped  the  eight  kilometres, 
first  along  dusty,  shadeless  roads,  and  then  up  through  beauti- 
ful woods  where  the  heidelbeeren,  or  whortleberries,  were 
ripening  in  great  quantities.  Lettgenbrunn  village  looked 
smiling  and  cheerful  with  its  quaint  wooden  houses,  and  the 
gardens  rapidly  getting  into  splendid  order.  The  four  black 
and  white  milch  cows  and  two  fine  horses  which  the  Friends 
have  just  bought  for  the  community  were  brought  round  for 
our  inspection,  and  later  in  the  evening  we  watched  the  cows 
being  milked  in  the  centre  of  an  admiring  group  of  villagers. 
At  mid-day  we  had  only  just  finished  the  omelette  and  black 
bread  which  our  kind  hostess  shared  with  us,  when  a  deputation 
arrived  from  the  Lettgenbrunn  Football  Club.  It  appears 
that  you  play  football  in  Summer  here,  as  there  is  too  much 
snow  in  Winter.  These  two  smiling  youths  brought  us  a 
bouquet  of  wild  flowers  in  a  paper  frill,  and  an  address  of  wel- 
come, signed  by  all  their  names.  When  we  asked  if  they  played 
much  football  they  ingeniously  informed  us  that  they  did  not 
possess  a  ball.  The  deduction  was  fairly  obvious,  and  later 
on  the  coveted  ball  materialized,  though  not  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  Committee! 

Herr  Brenner  and  his  wife,  with  whom  we  stayed,  are,  along 
with  two  other  fine  and  sturdy  farmers,  the  leaders  of  the  little 
community.  They  are  well  accustomed  to  work  on  the  land, 
and  they  have  also  the  common  sense  and  genial  temper  which 
are  very  necessary  in  an  experiment  such  as  this.  They  brought 
literally  nothing  with  them  in  their  exile,  except  the  clothes 
they  wore,  and  what  they  could  carry,  so  their  houses  are 
Spartan  in  their  simplicity,  and  it  is  only  gradually  that  they 
and  their  neighbors  are  getting  together  the  necessities  of 
life.  But  out  of  their  very  extremity  has  sprung  a  beautiful 
spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  of  generous  hospitality.  We 
were  not  allowed  to  pay  a  penny  for  our  entertainment,  and 
presents  of  heidelbeeren,  hot  jnilk,  and  even  of  tea  and  sugar 
were  showered  upon  us.  This  last,  which  we  could  not  pos- 
'sibly  accept,  was  given  to  us  by  the  mother  of  ten  children, 
who  for  months  lived  in  a  single  room  in  Frankfurt.  We  found 
the  whole  family  of  twelve  were  happily  in  possession  of  a 
house.  All  the  nine  daughters  work  hard  to  help  their  parents 
indoors  and  out,  hewing  and  carting  wood,  digging  and  plant- 
ing in  the  garden,  or  preserving  heidelbeeren  for  Winter  use. 
In  a  moment  of  confidence  1  told  them  how  sugar  was  scarce 
with  us  also  in  England,  and  the  unexpected  result  was  a 
paper  parcel  quietly  brought  round  to  be  given  to  us  before 
we  left  the  village!  In  another  house  there  is  a  blind  woman, 
tenderly  cared  for  by  her  young  husband,  and  she,  as  well  as 
other  invalids,  was  rejoicing  in  one  of  the  warm  quilts  from 
our  depot.  She  cannot  possibly  digest  the  black  bread,  so 
Herr  Brenner  was  hoping  to  get  a  little  supply  of  white  flour 
from  our  funds,  to  use  for  her  and  similar  cases.  We  have 
humorous  memories  of  a  very  stout  old  ex-sergeant,  with  a 
fiercely  indignant  manner,  but  a  soft  spot  underneath.  It  was 
good  to  hear  Herr  Brenner  coaxing  him  out  of  his  ill-humor 
with  the  world  in  general,  and  persuading  him  to  do  willingly 
his  share  of  work  for  the  common  weal.  We  gratified  the  old 
man  exceedingly  by  mistaking  a  picture  of  Hindenberg  on 
the  walls  of  his  cottage  for  his  own  portrait.  Frau  Brenner's 
little  Louise  had  borrowed  a  neighbor's  baby  and  come  round 
to  sit  with  the  old  man,  while  his  wife  was  out  for  the  day. 
So  wherever  we  went  we  found  neighborly  kindness,  and  even 


in  the  little  God's  Acre  by  the  church  the  newcomers  have 
cleared  away  the  weeds  and  planted  flowers,  especially  on 
the  graves  of  those  who  used  to  live  in  the  same  houses  they 
themselves  inhabit. 

In  the  late  twilight  a  cornet  sounded,  and  everywhere  there 
was  hurry-scurrying  for  a  fire  practice.  We  watched  from  our 
balcony  as  the  old  fire  engine,  left  behind  by  the  military, 
was  hustled  down  the  village  street  and  a  stream  of  water 
from  the  brook  was  sent  cascading  over  the  high-pitched  roofs 
of  the  houses.  This-same  cornet  does  duty  when  the  doctor 
comes  to  visit  the  village  and  the  people  are  summoned  to 
his  consulting  place!  The  week  after  we  were  there  a  teacher 
was  coming  to  open  the  school  for  the  children  and  as  the 
youngsters  have  run  wild  except  for  household  work  during 
many  weeks  this  will  be  a  very  excellent  thing.  Three-fourths 
of  the  people  are  Catholics  and  there  is  mass  for  them  in 
the  little  church,  but  the  Protestants  are  also  hoping  for  a 
regular  service,  and  meanwhile  they  have  had  several  in 
the  open  air.  We  came  suddenly  in  the  thick  pine  woods 
near  the  village  upon  an  erection  of  logs  and  a  woven  reredos 
of  branches  where  years  ago  the  soldiers  from  the  camps 
had  their  "Gottesdienst."  The  dim  light  among  the  tall 
old  pines,  the  altar  steps  and  wooden  screen  made  the  place 
into  a  noble  cathedral.  Here  the  villagers  sometimes  gather 
to  worship,  but  we  felt  that  their  everyday  lives  of  patient, 
hopeful  labor  and  generous  kindness  are  also  very  truly 
"God's  service,"  and  we  came  away  feeling  very  thank- 
ful that  Friends  have  had  a  share  in  setting  them  once  more 
on  their  feet,  and  hoping  that  we  may  be  able  to  do  still  more 
in  the  future  to  make  the  experiment  a  complete  success. 
E.  F.  Howard,  in  Friends'  Fellowship  Papers. 


WHAT  SOME  AMERICANS  SAW  IN  BERLIN. 

It  was  Eighth  Month  22nd  that  we  reached  Berlin.  When 
we  came  to  England,  we  had  no  idea  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  us  to  get  into  that  land  which  has  been  shut  off'  from 
travelers  for  so  long.  But  we  soon  found  out  that  we  could 
"go  in,"  if  we  were  bent  on  the  errand  of  visiting  the  relief 
work  being  carried  on  by  the  American  Friends.  Accordingly 
we  risked  the  difficulties  of  the  crossing  from  Dover  to  Ostend, 
and  went  on  from  there  to  Cologne,  and  so  to  Berhn. 

We  could  not  obtain  sleeping-cars,  so  we  went  second 
class,  and  sat  up  all  night.  (The  journey  takes  twenty-seven 
hours.)  But  there  was  enough  of  newness  and  interest  about 
the  trip  to  keep  it  from  being  either  difficult  or  monotonous. 
There  was  a  diner  attached  to  the  train  and  we  had  quite 
enough  to  eat,  though  we  found  a  very  decided  difference  be- 
tween the  food  in  England  and  Germany.  The  only  food  in 
the  diner  which  we  found  really  bad  was  the  bread,  a  dark 
brown  substance,  very  unlike  the  "black  bread"  of  pre-war 
days,  rather  hard,  and  with  a  taste  unlike  that  of  anything 
else  in  earth  or  heaven.  The  young  American  relief  worker 
who  acted  as  our  courier  informed  us  that  it  was  made,  for  the 
most  part,  of  other  things  than  flour — that  it  contained  beans, 
bran,  chaff,  some  straw,  potatoes,  and  an  admixture  of  saw- 
dust, to  give  the  necessary  bulk.  The  bread  is  about  at  its 
worst  right  now,  as  the  new  grain  will  not  be  available  until 
Ninth  Month.  The  bread  will  probably  be  bad  enough  then; 
now  it  is  unspeakable.  One  loaf  per  person  per  week  is  the 
present  ration.  It  costs  four  marks  fifty  pfennigs,  if  bought 
on  ration  cards.  If  bought  illegally,  without  ration  cards, 
it  costs  twelve  rnarks. 

As  1  said,  we  reached  Berlin  on  the  twenty-second  of  Eighth 
Month.  The  weather  was  very  cool  for  the  time  of  the  year, 
and  we  were  very  thankful  for  our  warm  coats,  which  we 
brought  along  for  the  trip.  At  the  advice  of  our  guide,  we 
did  not  go  to  one  of  the  big  hotels,  for  we  wished  to  see  Ger- 
many as  nearly  as  possible  as  it  looks  from  the  inside,  and  we 
were  informed  that  at  the  large  hotels  one  can  buy  anything, 
if  one  has  foreign  money, — and  that  the  way  to  find  out  what 
a  real  German  was  like,  and  how  he  traveled,  was  to  go  to 
one  of  the  small  places  which  he  frequents.     Accordingly,  we 
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went  to  a  small  hospice  near  the  castle,  in  a  very  narrow,  shut- 
in  street.  There  we  had  comfortable,  clean  beds,  good  service, 
and  the  best  food  which  they  had  to  offer. 

The  first  morning  for  breakfast,  we  were  brought  coflFee 
without  milk,  and  with  saccharine  for  sugar.  When  our  guide 
asked  that  some  bread  be  brought  us,  she  was  asked  for  the 
necessary  ration  cards.  As  we  were  staying  in  the  country 
only  a  few  days,  we  had  none;  and  so  could  not  be  given  any 
of  the  rationed  bread.  But  a  kind  friend  offered  us  some  of 
his  scanty  ration-cards,  and  each  of  us  had  a  good-sized  slice 
of  the  bad  bread.  Our  guide  had  a  can  of  "Golden  Syrup" 
which  with  the  guile  born  of  experience,  she  had  brought  with 
her  from  England:  but  butter  was  quite  impossible,  and  we 
made  what  we  thought  was  a  very  scanty  meal,  for  the  price 
(pre-war  rate)  of  |i.io. 

For  dinner  that  day  we  each  had  a  very  good  omelette,  for 
which  we  paid  a  price  which  in  pre-war  exchange  was  about 
$3.50.  We  had  fried  potatoes  at  the  cost  of  |i  each,  and 
preserved  pears  (done  with  saccharine)  for  I.85  in  pre-war 
value.  The  entire  meal  cost  25  marks,  whicfi  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange  is  about  I.30 — easy  enough  for  an  Ameri- 
can, but  what  of  the  Germans  who  must  eat  too?  We  were 
told  that  many  families  must  live,  even  at  the  present,  on 
30  to  50  marks  per  day,  and  that  some  workers  make  as  little 
as  100  marks  per  week.  How  do  they  eat  at  all — much  less 
buy  clothes,  pay  rent,  etc.,  etc. 

I  am  told  that  the  fact  is  that  they  do  not  eat,  at  least  not 
in  our  understanding  of  the  word.  The  present  ration  cards 
issued  by  the  municipalities  cover  about  a  half-ration.  The 
food  procured  by  the  use  of  these  cards  is  much  cheaper  than 
that  which  is  for  sale  in  such  restaurants  as  the  one  to  which 
we  went — but  when  the  half-ration  is  eaten  there  is  no  more. 
The  look  in  the  faces  of  the  people  one  meets  in  the  street  is 
evidence  enough  of  the  fact  that  there  is  not  enough  to  eat. 
Another  thing  which  made  a  very  vivid  impression  on  us  was 
that  people  in  the  street-cars  would  take  out  a  sandwich  and 
fall  to  eating  it.  We  were  told  by  our  friends  who  are  working 
there  that  the  hunger  of  the  people  seems  to  be  so  intense  and 
ever-present  that  they  cannot  wait  for  the  time  for  lunch, 
but  if  they  have  food  in  their  pockets  must  eat  it. 

We  stayed  in  Berlin  only  two  days,  but  during  that  time 
we  had  a  very  good  chance  to  observe  some  of  the  work  which 
the  Friends  are  doing  there.  We  went  one  afternoon  to  visit 
three  feeding  stations  (there  are  nearly  800  such  stations  in 
that  city),  one  in  the  west  of  the  city,  the  better  section,  one 
in  the  South,  and  one  in  the  East  among  the  poorest  of  the 
workers.  The  children  were  obviously  from  different  stations 
in  life,  those  in  the  first  were  better  dressed  and  better  cared 
for;  but  we  could  distinguish  little  difference  in  their  state  of 
undernourishment.  They  were  all  pitiful  little  things,  white 
and  thin,  much  under  normal  in  size  and  weight.  And  their 
gratitude  and  obvious  trust  in  the  persons  who  were  the  means 
of  their  having  the  good  food  was  a  pleasant  sight.  Perhaps 
the  most  needy  persons  whom  we  saw  were  the  expectant  and 
nursing  mothers,  whom  the  Friends  are  also  feeding.  These 
women,  who  are  bringing  into  the  world  the  future  Germany, 
are  carrying  one  of  the  hardest  burdens  in  the  world  to-day. 

We  went  the  next  morning  to  see  the  feeding  in  some  of  the 
schools  in  two  suburbs  of  Berlin.  Here  we  saw  the  same 
conditions — pale,  weak,  anemic  children,  too  dull  to  study. 
The  teachers  say  that  the  school  standards  of  Germany  have 
been  much  lowered  in  the  past  few  years.  They  also  say  that 
they  can  notice  a  marked  improvement  in  the  attention  and 
attainment  of  the  children  after  a  few  weeks  of  the  supplemen- 
tary feeding.  In  one  of  these  schools  we  saw  a  sight  which 
brought  us  near  to  tears.  There  were  about  ninety  children 
being  fed  in  the  school,  in  an  upper  room.  On  the  stairs  out- 
side the  door  there  were  a  number  of  children  'waiting,  very 
quiet  and  patient.  We  asked  the  teacher  why  they  were 
there.  She  informed  us  that  for  a  few  days  there  had  been  a 
number  of  children  ill  and  away,  and  that  their  portion  had 
been  divided  amongst  some  of  the  children  in  the  school 
whom  the  physician  had  declared  markedly  undernourished, 
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but  for  whom  there  was  ordinarily  no  supply  of  food.  Since 
that  time,  she  said,  there  was  always  a  crowd  of  children  who 
came  in  the  hope  of  getting  something.  In  another  feeding 
centre  for  mothers  that  afternoon  we  saw  a  knot  of  children 
around  the  door,  and  were  told  that  these  were  some  hungry 
children  of  the  neighborhood  who  were  allowed  to  come  every 
day  and  scrape  the  cans,  after  the  feeding  time  was  over. 
This  means  real  hunger,  we  thought. 

We  visited,  too,  a  great  kitchen  in  Treskow  Street;  where 
food  is  cooked  for  35,000  persons  at  one  time.  Here  we  saw 
both  the  cooking  which  is  being  done  for  the  American  feed- 
ing, and  that  which  the  city  of  Berlin  does  for  its  own  poor. 
A  meal  of  thick  soup  is  sold  to  the  citizens  at  one  mark  thirty 
pfennigs.  A  most  unappetizing,  uninviting  mess  it  was, 
too,  made,  that  day,  of  beans,  peas,  lentils  and  vetch  (the 
latter  very  harmful),  but  the  best  the  city  can  afford.  At 
present  this  meal  is  served  mainly  to  persons  who  are  out  of 
work,  or  too  ill  to  be  able  to  work!  to  the  aged  and  to  the 
children  of  the  unemployed.  The  women  in  charge  of  the 
kitchen  told  us  that  the  persons  who  eat  there  have  practically 
no  other  food;  this  one  meal  is  practically  their  entire  daily 
ration.  As  we  went  out  we  saw  two  baskets  of  freshly  chopped 
meat,  this,  the  head  of  the  kitchen  explained,  was  to  make 
to-morrow's  soup  for  six  hundred  people. 

With  the  real  tourist's  desire  for  post-cards,  we  went 
shopping  on  Leipziger  Street,  only  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  no  place  to  shop.  Women's  waists  were  more 
expensive  at  the  daily  rate  of  exchange  than  they  had  been  in 
London  the  week  before.  And  the  mark  means  nine  times  as 
much  to  the  Germans  as  to  an  Englishman,  and  twelve  times 
what  it  does  to  an  American. 

Suppose  the  simplest  white  wash  waist  in  America  cost  |i2, 
or  that  the  lowest  price  for  a  small  leather  handbag  was  I50, 
or  that  shoes  cost  $75  at  a  cheap  store,  or  that  sugar  was  |8 
)er  pound?  In  pre-war  rates,  these  are  now  actual  costs. 
Vages  have  risen,  to  be  sure,  but  in  no  such  proportion — and 
when  one  realizes  that  for  no  price  one  can  buy  milk,  except 
for  babies  and  nursing  mothers,  and  rarely  butter  or  meat, 
the  plenitude  of  fruits  which  one  can  buy,  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  good  potato  harvest,  are  not  an  entire  consolation. 
One  of  our  party  tried  to  buy  some  linen  handkerchiefs;  18 
Marks  each  they  cost,  and  she  could  get  but  two,  though  she 
was  in  a  good  store.  "Sorry;  but  we  can't  get  them  any 
more,"  said  the  clerk.  In  a  hospital  we  saw  women  folding 
paper  napkins  for  their  babies,  and  were  told  that  the  lack  of 
oils  and  unguents,  combined  with  the  necessity  for  using  paper 
napkins,  produced  very  bad  skin  conditions  in  small  babies. 

"One  of  our  greatest  needs  all  over  the  country  is  for  linen 
for  mothers  at  confinements,  and  for  infants,"  said  Dr.  Hoppe, 
city  physician  of  Barmen.  Many  babies  have  been  kept  in 
clean  straw,  because  clothes  were  entirely  lacking,  and  the 
straw  could  be  frequently  renewed.  Babies  are  laid  in  mangers 
nowadays  too,  it  seems,  because  there  is  no  room  for  them  in 
our  inns. 

In  several  places  in  Berlin  we  saw  street-car  tracks  being 
mended — which  our  American  workers  there  regarded  as  a 
sign  of  hope — as  no  improvements  were  in  progress  when  they 
arrived  last  First  Month.  They  called  our  attention,  too,  to 
some  newly  painted  street-cars,  which  were  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  dinginess  of  the  rest,  which  have  not  been  repainted 
during  the  war.  We  thought  the  rolling  stock  of  both  the 
street  and  steam  railways  in  notably  bad  condition,  and  the 
attendants  undernourished  and  ill-clothed.  In  fact  the  cloth- 
ing of  all  under-officials,  such  as  postal  employees,  etc.,  is 
very  bad,  commonly  consisting  of  old  army  uniforms  of  a  very 
dejected  grey  color  with  patches  of  various  sorts.  Sometimes 
one  sees  a  cast-off  uniform  from  the  American  army;  it  is  a 
bit  odd  to  have  German  mail  delivered  by  a  person  dressed  as 
a  doughboy.  "Getting  into  mufti"  has  not  been  generally 
done  by  the  German  soldier— because  of  the  clothing  shortage 
and  consequent  high  price. 

Despite  the  lack  of  soap,  the  people  are  very  clean;  the 
children  of  the  poor  much  more  so  than  in  American  cities. 
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But  they  were  mostly  barefoot,  or  with  only  wooden  clogs  for 
shoes.  That  seemed  bad  enough  these  wet  chill  days  in 
Eighth  Month — and  we  shivered  as  we  thought  of  the  Winter. 


A  DAY  IN  BERLIN. 

From  the  palatial  offices  in  Dorotheenstrasse  2,  furnished 
to  the  Kinderhilfsmission  of  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee  through  the  courtesy  of  the  German  government, 
we, start  out  to  visit  the  feeding  which  is  being  done  in  Berlin. 
Of  course  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  visit  all  or  any  large 
number  of  the  eight  hundred  feeding  centres,  but  we  have 
been  promised  that  we  shall  have  a  fair  sample.  Our  convey- 
ance is  a  Ford  car,  an  international  auto,  for  it  was  born  in 
Detroit,  spent  its  youth  in  relief  work  in  France,  and  now 
bids  fair  to  die — very  soon — in  Germany.  It  is  adorned  at 
the  sides  and  in  front  with  the  star  which  symbolizes  Friends' 
Service  and  is  driven  by  one  of  our  most  enthusiastic  friends, 
himself  formerly  a  chauffeur  in  the  family  of  one  of  the  late 
Ambassadors  from  Germany  to  the  United  States.  There 
seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  car,  so  in 
we  all  climb,  and  off  we  go  to  visit  school-feeding. 

The  first  stop  is  in  the  Gruener  Weg  (Green  Road),  a  name 
which  doubtless  has  historical  significance,  but  which  cer- 
tainly has  none  now,  for  the  street  is  dull  and  old  and  ugly. 
Once  inside  the  quadrangle  of  the  school,  however, — every 
German  school  is  built  around  a  large  court, — there  are  trees 
and  an  open  space  for  children  to  play.  Here  in  the  yard, 
in  Summer,  and  in  the  nearby  gymnasium  in  Winter,  may  be 
seen  crowds  of  little  girls,  eagerly  eating  the  good  American 
food.  All  the  children  in  the  school  have  been  examined — 
no  light  task  in  itself — and  at  the  present  time  only  those  are 
being  fed  who  are  certified  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state  of  under- 
nourishment. They  are  kindly,  friendly  children;  both  those 
who  are  getting  the  food  and  their  less,  or  more,  fortunate 
friends  greet  us  with  pretty  curtesies  as  we  enter,  and  a  slender 
child  runs  to  open  the  gate  into  the  inner  yard  for  us. 

Here  there  is  a  smiling  Rector  (principal)  who  explains 
with  joy  that  many  of  his  children  are  in  a  much  better  con- 
dition than  they  were  before  the  feeding  commenced.  He 
exhibits  with  pride  two  small  maidens  who  have  improved  so 
much  that  they  have  been  ruled  out  of  the  feeding.  The 
children  come  with  rather  rueful  faces  to  meet  us.  To  them 
it  does  not  make  so  much  difference  that  they  are  healthier 
and  better;  they  are  still  hungry,  and  want  the  food. 

Here  in  the  Gruener  Weg  they  are  feeding  seventy-five 
children,  and  the  teacher  tells  us  with  an  eager  face  that  if 
permitted  they  can  feed  two  more  regularly,  as  there  is  an 
average  absence  of  two  among  the  children  on  the  list.  This 
is  a  Mittelschule,  or  school  for  girls  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
the  children  are  exceedingly  bright,  attractive  girls. 

Directly  around  the  corner,  in  the  Markusstrasse  are  two 
other  schools  in  one  quadrangle.  To  the  right  is  a  boys'  school, 
where  ninety  little  urchins  are  being  fed  in  the  gymnasium, — 
such  an  eager,  hungry  lot  of  boys!  By  request  the  Rector 
calls  out  all  those  in  the  group  who  are  six  and  seven  years 
old.  We  make  a  mental  note — "The  most  of  them  look  about 
five."  He  calls  those  of  eight,  of  nine,  of  ten, — and  so  on  to 
fourteen.  On  an  average  the  children  are  about  two  years 
behind  in  physical  development.  Those  who  are  tall  enough 
are  much  too  thin,  and  the  color  of  all  the  young  faces  is  very 
bad. 

We  call  out  at  random  eight  boys  from  the  line.  "  What  did 
you  have  for  breakfast?"  we  ask.  Of  the  eight,  four  reply, 
"Nothing  yet."  That  is  an  answer  that  we  get  very  many 
times  in  Germany,  when  we  ask  what  a  child  has  had  for  a 
meal  that  should  be  an  hour  or  two  past. 

" Noch  nicht,"  they  say  (Nothing  yet).  The  four  who  had 
breakfast  say  that  they  had  sandwiches  for  that  meal. 

"How  many?"  we  ask.    Three  had  only  one. 

"And  made  of  what?"  Bread  and  lard,  or  bread  and  mar- 
garine. 

"And  what  did  you  have  for  dinner  yesterday?"  we  ask. 


One  boy  had  potatoes,  a  second,  carrots,  a  third,  again  carrots, 
and  so  on.  Of  the  eight  one  asserts  with  pride  that  he  had 
tinned  meat.  The  others,  after  the  manner  of  boys,  jeer  at 
him  as  a  plutocrat. 

The  teacher  hastens  to  explain: 

"  It  is  a  great  temptation  to  parents,"  he  says,  "if  one  child 
is  going  to  get  this  good  food,  and  there  really  isn't  enough  to 
go  around,  to  give  all  that  there  is  to  the  others.  Of  course, 
in  many  cases,  such  as  this  one  (laying  his  hand  on  the  head 
of  a  small  boy  beside  him)  there  is  no  work  at  home,  and 
consequently  there  was  actually  no  breakfast." 

"How  many  of  your  children  should  be  fed?"  we  ask  him. 
He  shrugs  expressively. 

"  1  have  eight  hundred  children  in  my  school.  We  are  now 
feeding  ninety.  At  least  half  of  my  children  are  really  under- 
fed. 1  think  all  are  hungry.  I  am  often  myself,"  he  replies, 
somewhat  humorously. 

Across  the  yard  is  a  school  for  deaf-mute  children,  a  class 
of  defectives  which  has  much  increased  during  the  war.  Here, 
too,  the  children  are  eating  the  food  with  signs  of  evident 
satisfaction.  Very  naturally,  we  have  some  difficulty  in  com- 
municating with  these  children.  Speaking  German  to  a  deaf- 
mute  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  an  American.  But 
their  looks  and  their  actions  show  their  need  and  their  ap- 
preciation. 

The  faithful  Ford  now  carries  us  to  one  of  the  great  kitchens 
where  our  food  for  the  city  of  Berlin  is  cooked.  It  is  in  the 
Tresckowstrasse,  in  a  building  erected  in  1892  by  the  city  as 
a  market  hall.  In  1916,  when  most  of  the  women  of  the 
country  had  gone  into  industry,  and  so  were  unable  to  care 
for  their  families  properly,  the  municipality  installed  here  a 
great  kitchen, — one  of  many  which  were  instituted  through- 
out Germany  to  cook  food  for  the  masses.  In  this  kitchen 
food  can  be  cooked  for  35,000  persons  at  one  time,  and  was 
originally  supplied  at  a  cost  of  40  Pfennigs  per  portion.  At 
present  this  feeding  has  been  diminished  to  4700,  and  the  cost 
is  now  I  Mark  30  Pfennigs. 

The  major  portion  of  this  kitchen  is  now  being  used  for 
preparing  the  American  food.  Two  rooms  at  the  side  are 
devoted  to  storing  the  American  supplies,  and  certain  ones 
of  the  huge  kettles  are  set  apart  for  its  preparation.  We  meet 
the  Herr  Inspektor  who  is  in  charge  of  the  whole  institution, 
and  the  woman  who  has  direct  supervision  of  the  cooking. 
Pleasant,  interested  people  they  are,  both  of  them,  proud  of 
the  great  work  they  are  doing,  and  eager  to  make  it  efficient. 
We  go  over  to  see  one  of  the  great  kettles.  It  holds  six  hundred 
liters,  and  is  heated  by  gas  flames  below.  They  are  cooking 
chocolate  pudding,  and  a  pleasant  odor  hovers  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  kettles.  At  the  next  kettle  three  women  are  engaged 
in  measuring  out  the  pudding  into  thermos  kettles,  in  which 
it  will  be  sent  to  feeding  centres  for  the  afternoon  feeding. 
We  see  these  thermos  kettles,  carefully  sealed,  to  prevent  loss 
between  kitchen  and  centre,  being  loaded  in  wagons,  along 
with  sealed  bags  of  lovely  big  white  rolls.  While  the  wagons 
are  being  loaded,  the  horses  are  having  their  dinner.  From  the 
nosebag  of  one  of  them  we  get  a  bit  of  his  fodder.  It  is  mainly 
composed  of  straw,  with  an  occasional  oat,  and  a  little  bran. 
There  is  a  chorus  of  amazement  from  the  Americans  who  see 
it.     How  can  the  horses  live  on  this! 

At  the  other  end  of  the  kitchen,  we  see  the  food  which  is 
being  cooked  for  the  municipal  feeding.  It  is  a  sort  of  gruel 
to-day,  made  mostly  of  buckwheat,  a  grey,  uninteresting- 
looking  mass.  For  to-morrow  they  will  have  a  boiled  dinner, 
as  we  can  see  from  the  great  piles  of  purple  cabbage  which 
are  already  in  course  of  preparation.  To  this  cabbage,  the 
Inspektor  inform^,  there  will  be  added  some  potatoes, — about 
an  eighth  of  a  pound  per  person,  and  twenty  pounds  of  meat  for 
every  six  hundred  persons. 

"  Of  course,  it  is  not  as  appetizing  as  your  food,"  says  the 
head  cook,  "but  it  is  a  meal." 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  great  hall  there  is  a  place  railed 
off,  where  citizens  come  to' eat  the  municipal  food.  They  are 
an  interesting  group, — many  unemployed,  many  old,  and  so 
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beyond  employment,  a  few  thin  children,  and  here  and  there 
someone  who  stands  out  from  the  crowd  as  an  intellectual. 
We  question  the  Inspecktor  about  these. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  replies,  "We  always  have  a  good  number  of 
teachers  and  professors.  They  get  so  little  money  nowadays 
that  they  are  often  glad  to  take  advantage  of  this  feeding. 
Of  course,  it  costs  the  city  much  more  than  the  charge  we 
make." 

Out  again  to  the  Ford,  and  southward  to  a  section  of  the 
city  where  in  a  good  restaurant  we  eat  a  good  meal.  If  one 
has  foreign  exchange,  one  can  live  pretty  well,  even  in  Central 
Europe,  though  we  do  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  any  of 
the  miserable  brown  bread,  as  some  of  the  party  are  only 
visitors,  and  so  have  no  ration  cards. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon  begins  the  feeding  of  expectant 
and  nursing  mothers  and  little  children,  below  school  age, 
in  various  places  which  are  known  as  "open  feeding  centers." 
We  go  to  them  in  Waldemarstrasse.  This  is  in  an  exceedingly 
poor  neighborhood  in  Berlin — South.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
women  are  receiving  their  extra  meal  here,  and  outside  the 
gate, — poor  little  Peris  shut  out  of  a  very  human  Paradise, — 
there  are  waiting  many  children  who  came  along,  but  could 
not  be  admitted.  Inside  there  are  many  touching  bits  of 
story.  Here  is  a  girl  of  ten  who  has  brought  her  brother,  aged  ■ 
five.  She  has  had  no  lunch  herself,  but  she  may  not  eat  his 
food.  She  seems  very  glad  that  he  gets  it.  There  are  countless 
little  fathers  and  mothers  of  this  sort  in  our  feeding-centres 
everywhere.  Here  is  a  mother  who  has  smuggled  her  three- 
year-old  child  into  the  room  with  her,  and  is  surreptitiously 
feeding  him.  She  is  not  the  only  mother  in  the  world  who 
would  do  the  same.  The  leader  of  this  feeding-centre  can 
tell  us  many  stories  of  the  need  among  her  people. 

But  we  must  go  on.  We  turn  northward  again  to  the 
Muellerstrasse.  Here  we  see  a  duplication  of  the  former 
scene,  with  one  addition.  There  is  some  food  left  over,  after 
everyone  has  had  his  measured  portion,  and  it  is  to  be  divided 
among  the  mothers  who  are  there  at  the  end  of  the  feeding 
time.  At  five  minutes  after  five,  our  attention  is  attracted 
by  a  moving  sight.  Behind  the  counter  where  the  food  is 
given  out,  is  the  woman  who  distributes  it;  on  the  other  side 
of  the  counter  are  perhaps  thirty  women,  many  of  whose 
figures  show  that  they  are  being  fed  for  the  sake  of  the  child 
that  is  to  come.  Silently  they  stand,  each  holding  out  her 
bowl  in  mute  appeal  for  the  nourishing  food.  If  it  is  divided, 
there  will  be  less  than  a  half-cup  apiece. 

"A  picture  of  that  would  make  good  publicity  material," 
whispers  one  of  the  American  visitors;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
make  pictures  of  that  kind  of  human  need. 

We  go  back  to  the  Dorotheenstrasse  office,  where  on  the  wall 
there  is  a  map  which  shows  that  the  things  we  have  seen  to- 
day are  being  duplicated"  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  and  all 
Winter,  in  many  cities  in  Germany.  In  .our  minds  is  the  firm 
conviction  that  that  map  should  show  more  spots,  and  that 
each  spot  should  represent  more  feeding  than  is  at  present 
possible.  Caroline  Norment. 


FRIENDS'  MESSAGE. 

It  has  been  with  much  interest  that  1  have  read  -the  articles 
in  The  Friend  on  "  Do  Friends  Have  a  Message?"  Many 
of  the  articles  are  by  young  Friends,  who  for  a  time  at  least 
have  been  deprived  of  Friendly  association,  and  their  separa- 
tion has  brought  them  to  see  just  how  much  of  the  Friends' 
message  was  theirs  by  conviction. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  how  much  what  we  are  depends  upon 
where  we  are  until  old  associations  are  broken.  Just  as  in  a 
small  way  these  young  peoples'  convictions  as  Friends  were 
tested  when  Friendly  ties  were  broken,  so  in  a  much  larger 
way  one's  convictions  as  a  Christian  are  tested  when  Christian 
ties  are  broken.  Unless  one  is  able  to  stand  this  test,  this 
"partial  suicide"  as  Fleming  puts  it,  of  that  part  of  self  that 
depends  upon  environment  and  association  for  inspiration, 
rather  than  upon  the  Power  within,  the  Christ  in  the  soul, 
that  one  fails  as  a  Christian. 


Because  I  believe  that  one  who  knows  by  experience  how 
to  find  the  Christ  within,  is  the  only  one  who  will  stand  this 
test,  this  "partial  suicide;"  and  because  1  believe  the  true 
Friends'  training  enables  one  better  to  gain  this  experience, 
and  that  this  is  Friends'  message,  do  1  see  the  reason  for  the 
continued  existence  of  Friends,  and  for  the  giving  of  their 
message. 

Let  me  illustrate.  The  head  of  the  Bible  Department  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Traini^ng  School  in  New  York  had  been  in  the 
Orient  nearly  a  year  when  in  a  public  address  she  said  in 
part,  that  the  words  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  to  Christ, 
"Thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with  and  the  well  is  deep," 
though  not  applicable  to  Christ  in  a  spiritual  sense,  she  felt 
had  been  applicable  to  her  many  times  in  the  past  few  months. 
She  had  taken  the  Communion  only  once  in  Japan,  and  when 
she  went  to  the  Japanese  church,  because  of  the  language 
barrier,  the  sermon  meant  nothing  to  her  and  she  came  away 
empty.  She  realized  how  much  she  had  depended  upon  these 
outward  things  for  her  spiritual  food,  and  she  could  under- 
stand the  tests  of  a  spiritual  dearth  which  come  to  a  missionary 
in  a  non-Christian  land.  She  then  said,  "We  shall  have  to 
become  almost  Quakers  or  sufl"er  the  consequences  of  a  spirit- 
ual decadence.  We  must  learn  to  draw  from  the  well  our- 
selves." 

On  a  vacation  trip  into  the  country,  1  spent  a  First-day  with 
a  missionary  of  several  years'  experience  in  Japan.  In  the 
morning  meeting,  five  new  members  were  taken  in,  two  of 
whom  were  baptized,  then  all  partook  of  the  Communion  to- 
gether. It  was  a  solemn  occasion,  but  to  me  the  form  of  the 
ceremony  detracted  from  the  spiritual  experience  which  it 
signified.  But  to  my  surprise,  the  missionary,  in  speaking  of 
it  afterwards,  echoed  my  thoughts  and  said  she  could  hardly 
bear  the  form  any  more,  for. to  her  it  stood  in  the  way  of  clear 
teaching,  then  added,  "The  spiritual  is  what  we  must  teach 
our  young  Christians.    You  see,  1  am  almost  a  Quaker  myself." 

Friends  do  have  a  universal  message,  that  of  teaching  people 
to  draw  of  the  "Living  Water"  for  themselves.  One  of  the 
greatest  spiritual  blessings  has  come  to  me  as  1  have  met  with 
the  Japanese  Friends  in  the  meeting  in  Tokio.  For  before  1 
could  understand  a  word  of  the  vocal  prayer  or  the  spoken 
message,  1  could  feel  the  Power  back  of  the  words  and  1  came 
away  strengthened  and  refreshed. 

When  one  has  to  begin  at  the  foundation  of  Christian 
teaching  with,  "The  Christian's  God  is  not  one  of  wood  or 
stone,  but  one  of  Spirit  who  comes  into  our  hearts,"  non- 
essentials are  cut  away;  we  lose  the  cumbersome  trappings  of 
form  and  ceremony,  the  things  of  letter,  and  stand  on  the 
convictions  of  our  own  hearts  as  we  endeavor  to  bring  the  light 
of  Christ's  message  to  the  darkened  soul. 

With  my  convictions  strengthened  by  these  experiences,  1 
have  been  questioning — If  Friends  do  have  a  message,  why 
is  it  we  are  only  a  leavening  influence  in  so  many  instances? 
Why  are  there  so  many  people  who  proudly  tell  us:  "My 
grandmother  was  a  Friend,"  or  "  My  ancestors  were  Friends," 
and  yet  they  themselves  feel  no  call  to  espouse  the  cause  they 
avowedly  believe.  Then,  too,  there  are  those  too  much  at- 
tached to  Friends'  method  of  worship  to  join  another  de- 
nomination, but  who  are  willing  to  become  lukewarm  spiritual- 
ly. To  them  the  "partial  suicide"  was  a  spiritual  death, 
why?  And  again,  why  are  so  many  meetings  dying?  Why  are 
there  so  few  convinced  Friends  to-day?  "Jesus  Christ  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever,"  and  the  message  we 
have  to  give,  which  is  Christ's  Message  simply  expressed,  is 
just  as  much  needed  as  ever. 

My  conclusion  is  this:  the  trouble  is  with  ourselves.  We 
have  been  unprofitable  servants  too  content  to  wrap  oiir 
talent  in  the  napkin  of  past  accomplishments,  and  bury  it 
in  the  earth  of  indifference. 

Not  once  but  several  times  people  have  said  to  me,  "  You 
are  a  Quaker,  aren't  you?  Quakers  do  not  believe  in  conver- 
sion, do  they?"  Though  1  know  that  they  do,  1  can  readily 
see  how  this  conclusion  might  be  reached  by  one  to  whom  the 
quiet  Friends'  meeting  is  a  mystery,  and  to  whom  the  birth- 
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right  membership  is  incomprehensible.  Though  I  would  not 
be  understood  to  be  advocating  the  adoption  of  the  methods 
of  other  churches  and  precious  as  the  birthright  rnembership 
is  to  me,  our  present  practice  in  the  use  of  it  certainly  has  its 
weak  points  and  we  must  face  our  problem  squarely.  A  Chris- 
tain  experience  cannot  be  inherited. 

A  young  girl  1  once  knew  was  in  the  last  stages  of  tuber- 
culosis. Her  father,  anxious  for  her  future,  spoke  to  her  about 
her  need  of  a  Saviour.  She  replied,  "  1  have  never  been  a 
bad  girl.    Why  do  1  need  forgiveness?" 

The  father  answered:  "We  were  born  with  our  backs  to- 
ward God,  and  we  of  ourselves  have  got  to  turn  around." 

Though  a  simple  laboring  man  he  spoke  a  truth  we  are 
failing  to  bring  home  to  the  young  people  in  our  midst  to-day. 
For  there  is  no  time  when  young  Friends  are  asked  individually 
to  decide  their  responsibility  toward  their  God  and  toward 
the  meeting  in  any  definite  way.  We  take  the  attitude  that 
they  will  imbibe  religion  as  they  do  air,  and  if  they  are  going 
to  meeting  we  need  feel  no  further  concern.  Consequently 
there  are  those  who  have  never  seriously  faced  the  most  im- 
portant decision  of  their  lives.  They  are  not  Christian  nor 
un-Christian;  they  are  simply  non-Christian,  and  when  the 
test  of  separation,  "the  partial  suicide"  comes,  they  do  not 
stand,  they  fail  utterly. 

Now  I  realize  this  is  not  true  in  all  meetings,  and  that  there 
are  types  of  Friends  who,  perhaps,  fail  on  the  side  of  over- 
solicitation;  but  there  are  many  of  whom  this  is  true.  The 
religious  instinct  develops  in  the  adolescent  age,  and  unless 
the  needs  of  the  seeking  soul  are  met  at  the  right  time,  there 
is  nothing  short  of  a  tragedy  in  the  young  life. 

The  youth  -whose  elders  are  over-solicitous,  and  who  urge 
him  to  give  outward  expression  to  heart-felt  experiences  in 
advance  of  his  own  growth,  never  attains  the  proper  balance. 
He  is  a  weak  Christian  at  best,  a  hothouse  plant,  not  able 
to  stand  the  cold  blast  of  a  critical  world  and  the  frosts  of 
a  lowered  spiritual  atmosphere.  The  youth  whose  normal 
expression  is  suppressed  by  an  overawing  of  his  elders,  who 
starves  for  an  understanding  sympathy  and  proper  encourage- 
ment, if  he  is  not  entirely  disgusted  with  Christian  teaching 
and  hardened  toward  the  Voice  within,  becomes  but  a  dwarf 
Christian  at  best,  and  like  a  desert  plant  he  never  attains 
bountiful  fruition.  But  the  youth  whose  developments  of 
heart  are  met  by  warm  sympathy  and  sane  instruction,  and 
who  is  given  opportunity  for  a  normal  expression  of  his  growing 
deeper  self  becomes,  like  the  sturdy  oak,  able  to  stand  the 
strong  blasts  of  adversity  and  the  loneliness  of  isolation. 

Only  one  thing  is  left  us  by  an  all-wise  Creator.  Our  wealth, 
our  friends,  our  health,  our  family,  or  even  life  itself,  are  not 
ours  in  reality  for  we  know  not  when  they  may  be  taken 
away  from  us,  but  the  privilege  to  choose  this  day  whom  we 
will  serve  is  ours.  Christ's  words,  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and 
Mammon,"  and  "Ye  must  be  born  again,"  ring  just  as  true 
as  they  did  the  day  they  were  spoken.  No  heritage  of  birth- 
right membership  or  Christian  parentage  can  save  any.  We 
must  give  up  the  old  self.  We  must  become  new  creatures  in 
Christ. 

May  those  of  us  who  are  older  search  our  own  hearts  and 
make  sure  that  we  know  Christ  as  our  Saviour;  and  then  let 
us,  knowing  the  failures  of  the  past,  begin  anew  to  teach  these 
great  truths  in  a  personal  way  to  the  children  and  young  people 
in  our  schools  and  meetings.  If  we  can  bring  them  to  taste 
and  see  for  themselves  that  the  Lord  is  good,  our  problem  will 
be  solved.  We  shall  have  living  groups  of  Christians  who  will 
make  our  meetings  such  that  the  hungry  seeker  after  spiritual 
food  will  find  in  them  that  which  satisfies.  And  those  of  our 
number  who  go  away  from  Friendly  influences  will  not  only 
stand  the  test,  but  they  will  have  a  message  for  others.  They 
will  have  wherewith  to  draw  though  the  Well  be  deep. 

Edith  Newlin. 

We  have  learned  how  terrible  it  is  to  make  the  world  a 
neighborhood  without  making  it  a  brotherhood. — ^Alexander 

C.  PURDY. 


SILENT  WORSHIP? 

At  exactly  fifteen  minutes  before  twelve  we  quietly  excused 
ourselves  from  class  Sixth-day  morning  and  hurried  down  to 
the  car  line.  We  had  a  feeling  of  real  adventure, — at  least 
two  of  us  did;  for  1  was  soon  going  to  be  with  old  time  friends, 
and  she  was  going  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  Silent  Worship. 
She  had  been  one  of  a  group  of  eight  once,  that  had  worshipped 
in  silence;  and  the  impression  of  that  meeting  led  her  now  to 
a  Yearly  Meeting  that  makes  Silent  Worship  a  principle. 

We  attended  a  meeting  for  young  people  that  evening,  and 
the  regular  business  session  on  Seventh-day  morning.  First- 
day  morning  we  attended  the  meeting  for  worship;  after  dinner 
the  house  was  crowded  with  people  who  had  come  to  the  last 
meeting  for  worship  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  this  year. 

That  evening  while  we  were  talking  things  over  my  friend 
rather  timidly  asked,  "Did  we  have  Silent  Worship  to-day?" 
Alas!  the  answer  came  in  the  negative:  at  least  there  had  not 
been  enough  silence  for  one  not  used  to  this  form  to  feel  the 
power  of  it  over  the  meeting  even  though  she  was  eagerly 
watching.  The  spirit  of  God  had  surely  been  with  us  in  all 
the  meetings;  but  there  had  been  so  much  expression  of  in- 
dividual feeling  that  the  spirit  of  worship  from  the  meeting 
as  a  whole' had  been  left  out.  1  could  not  help  being  sorry 
about  it,  both  for  her  sake  and  for  our  own.  To  be  sure  the 
meetings  were  all  unprogrammed,  but  is  an  unprogrammed 
meeting  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  our  busy  lives  if  the  living 
Silence  is  omitted?  Luanna  J.  Bowles. 


REPORT  OF  FRIENDS'  MISSION  BOARD. 

After  our  time  of  relief  work  in  Russia  and  Siberia  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  stay  with  the  Friends'  Mission  in  Japan 
for  two  months,  from  the  middle  of  First  Month  to  the  middle 
of  Third  Month  of  this  year.  During  that  time  1  lost  no  op- 
portunity to  acquaint  myself  with  the  work  of  the  Mission, 
both  in  the  vicinity  of  Tokio  and  northward  in  the  province 
of  Ibaraki  Ken. 

Being  entirely  unacquainted  with  Mission  work  before,  1 
need  hardly  say  what  a  revelation  it  was  to  me  as  to  the  real 
significance  of  a  "  foreign  mission."  1  believe  the  close  personal 
work  being  carried  on  in  Tokio- amongst  the  influential  folk 
will  achieve  a  result  in  Christianizing  Japan  that  we  yet  little 
realize.  Likewise  the  extensive  evangelistic  propaganda  with 
its  centre  in  Mito  is  sowing  broadcast  the  seeds  of  Christian 
purity,  the  fruits  of  which  will  be  a  brilliant  harvest  for  pos- 
terity. 

In  our  temporary  work  of  relief  we  have  realized  how  es- 
sential the  supply  of  a  spiritual  background  would  be  in  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  work.  In  the  Friends'  Mission 
in  Japan  1  saw  what  we  shall  need  in  our  future  work  if  we 
really  intend  the  healing  of  national  wounds  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Kingdom  of  Happiness  the  world  over.  Whilst 
visiting  the  Japanese  in  town  and  country  as  they  hungered 
for  and  received  the  message  1  was  impressed  with  the  great 
need  of  helping  them  more  in  the  daily  application  of  the  Light. 
So  it  came  to  me  that  the  position  here  resembled  our  own  in 
the  fields  of  relief  work,  only  inversely.  To  complete  the  suc- 
cess of  a  spiritual  mission  it  is  necessary  to  reconstruct  the  lives 
of  those  ministered  unto. 

Walter  W.  Haviland's  commission  arrived  in  Japan  some 
days  before  1  left.  1  was  privileged  to  attend  some  of  the 
earlier  conferences,  and  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  Mission  and 
of  the  Commission  to  have  me  bring  this  matter,  and  my 
impressions  of  the  Mission  work,  before  as  many  young  Friends 
as  1  could;  and  then  to  Philadelphia. 

On  the  journey  across  America  1  have  visited  Pacific  Col- 
lege, Whittier  College,  Wichita  University,  Penn  College, 
Earlham  College  and  Wilmington  College,  as  well  as  many 
meetings  and  groups  of  Friends.  It  is  a  great  regret  that  time 
has  not  permitted  me  to  speak  as  fully  as  1  had  hoped  to. 
However,  this  concern  in  conjunction  with  the  future  policy 
in  reconstruction  work  has  been  received  in  a  very  encouraging 
manner  amongst  the  keen  and  enthusiastic  students  and  others" 
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I  have  met.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  see  how  congenial  this 
aspect  of  the  work  seemed  to  be  at  the  Friends'  Mission  Centre 
at  Richmond,  Ind.,  Ross  A.  Hadley  showing  great  interest 
in  such  future  plans. 

1  believe  there  is  a  great,  as  yet  untapped,  potential  energy 
in  the  Society  of  Friends.  We  have  seen  a  little  manifestation 
of  it  in  the  response  of  the  younger  members  in  the  recent  war- 
time work.  We  have  received  a  feeling  of  immense  satisfaction 
in  having  partaken  in  this  work  of  relief  and  reconstruction. 
Yet  1  believe  with  most  of  us  there  remains  a  sense  of  incom- 
pleteness. The  joint  introduction  of  Quaker  Embassies  and 
Reconstructional  work  is  the  opening  of  this  new  field  where 
the  spiritual,  mental  and  material  resources  of  our  Society  may 
be  directed  as  one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  international 
union.  This  will  evolve  a  new  type  of  mission  work  where 
youth  will  not  feel  cramped  nor  the  seeds  of  mature  spirituality 
be  lost  in  unfilled  soil.  Gregory  Welch. 

A  LETTER  FROM  A  YOUNG  FRIEND. 
"O,  rest  not  above  the  Life;  feed  upon  nothing  below  it. 
Follow  the  Light  which  leads  your  minds  unto  the  Sun,  for 
in  Him  is  peace,  yea,  true  peace  which  cannot  be  broken;  yea, 
He  is  the  bond  of  peace.  ...  He  will  refresh  you  with 
the  heavenly  dew,  and  ye  shall  flourish  as  in  a  Summer's  day, 
as  plants  of  righteousness.  But  the  Spring  comes  first.  O, 
how  beautiful  is  the  Spring  in  a  barren  field,  where  barrenness 
and  deadness  fly  away.  As  the  Spring  comes  on,  the  Winter 
casts  her  coat  and  the  Summer  is  nigh.  O,  wait  to  see  and  read 
these  things  within.  You  that  have  been  as  barren  and  dead 
and  dry,  without  sap;  unto  you  the  Sun  of  righteousness  is 
risen  with  healing  in  his  wings  and  begins  to  shine  in  your 
coasts.  For  this  is  a  day  wherein  the  Lord  is  come  to  visit 
you.  .  .  .  O,  mind  the  secret  sprigs  and  tender  plants. 
Now  you  are  called  to  dress  the  garden.  Let  not  the  weeds 
and  wild  plants  remain.  Peevishness  is  a  weed;  anger  is  a 
weed;  self-love  and  self-will  are  weeds;  pride  is  a  wild  plant; 
covetousness  is  a  wild  plant;  lightness  and  vanity  are  wild 
plants,  and  lust  is  the  root  of  all.  And  these  things  have  had 
a  room  in  your  gardens,  and  have  been  tall  and  strong;  and 
truth,  innocency  and  equity  have  been  left  out,  and  could  not 
be  found  until  the  Sun  of  righteousness  arose  and  searched  out 
that  which  was  lost.  Therefore  stand  not  idle,  but  come  into 
the  vineyard  and  work.  Your  work  shall  be  to  watch  and  keep 
out  the  fowls,  unclean  beasts,  wild  bears  and  subtle  foxes. 
And  He  that  isthe  Husbandman  will  pluck  up  the  wild  plants 
and  weeds  and  make  defence  about  the  vines.  He  will  tell  you 
what  to  do.  He  who  is  Father  of  the  vineyard  will  be  nigh 
you.  Read  within,  or  you  will  stumble.  And  what  is  not  clear 
unto  you,  wait  for  the  fulfilling;  he  that  believeth,  maketh  not 
haste."  [Signed]  James  Parnell. 

NEWS  NOTES. 
On  Tenth  Month  31st,  Max  1.  Reich  spoke  to  the  members 
of  the  Media  Fellowship  and  their  friends  on  his  recent  trip 
to  Germany.  He  told  of  the  truly  wonderful  opportunities, 
which  had  come  to  him,  to  explain  the  principles  of  Friends, 
and  of  the  eager  response  to  his  message.  "  The  Quakerism  we 
want,"  he  was  told,  "is  the  Quakerism  of  Fox  and  Penn  and 
Penington." 

Officers  and  Committees  of  the  Young  Friends'  Com- 
mittee. 

Officers — Chairman,  Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Riverton,  N.  J.; 
Vice-Chairman,  R.  Barclay  Moon,  Morrisville,  Pa.;  Treasurer, 
H.  Arthur  Hall,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa.;  Executive  Secretary, 
Eleanor  Stokes,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street;  Recording  Secretary, 
Helen  P.  Cooper,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Standing  Committees  of  Young  Friends  for  1920-21. 

IVesttown  Student  Committee — Janet  Payne  Whitney,  Chair- 
man, Parvin  Russell,  Lauretta  James,  Margaret  Ewing,  Edwin 
Russell. 

Editorial    Board — ^Alice    Trimble,     Chairman,     Margaret 


Rhoads,  Edward  Marshall,  Francis  C.  Stokes,  Alfred  Lowry, 
Mary  B.  Goodhue. 

Mission  Committee — Margaret  Rhoads,  Secretary,  Clarence 
Pennell,  Claire  Thomas,  Esther  B.  Rhoads,  Nancy  Morris, 
R.  Barclay  Moon,  M.  Wistar  Wood,  James  F.  Walker,  Emma 
Thorpe. 

Finance  Committee — Ernest  Nicholson,  Chairman,  H.  Arthur 
Hall,  Treasurer,  Rebecca  Haines,  Secretary. 

Field  Committee — Eleanor  Stokes,  Chairman,  Alfred  Lowry, 
Grace  S.  Lowry,  Helen  Babbitt,  Margaret  James,  Robert 
Maris,  Katherine  Maris,  Edith  Darnell,  Willard  Smedley. 

Committee  to  Co-operate  with  Parents  in  Regard  to  Amuse- 
ments— Howard  G.  Taylor,  Edwin  A.  Russell,  Mary  B.  Good- 
hue. 

NOTICES. 

The  Committee  which  has  occasionally  held  Meetings  for 
Divine  Worship  at  Wilgus  Hall,  Hatboro,  extends  a  cordial 
invitation  to  all  to  attend  a  series  of  such  meetings  to  be  held 
at  the  above  place  on  First-day  afternoons.  Eleventh  Month 
2 1  St  and  28th,  at  3.30  o'clock. 


On  Eleventh  Month  25th  and  21st  a  Conference  will  be 
held  at  Woolman  School,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  which  will  be  of 
much  interest  to  young  Friends.  Supper  will  be  served  at 
six  o'clock  on  the  20th.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  meeting 
at  eight  o'clock,  addressed  by  Edith  Stratton,  Dr.Jesse  Holmes 
and  Anna  B.  Griscom,  all  of  whom  have  recently  returned 
from  abroad.  On  First-day  morning  there  will  be  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  neighboring  meetings.  At  three  o'clock  there 
will  be  a  meeting  addressed  by  Elbert  Russell. 

Notice  for  an  American  Student  Who  Attended  Jor- 
dans  Conference. — Will  the  student  to  whom  Gerda  Feldner 
promised  to  send  a  description  of  German  conditions  kindly 
send  his  name  and  address  to  her  at  Mohrenstrasse  33,  Berlin, 
Germany,  or  to  Edith  Stratton,  Moylan,  Pa.  She  is  unable 
to  comply  with  his  request  as  her  traveling  case,  together  with 
this  name  and  address,  were  lost  on  the  return  trip  to  Germany. 


"  Hate  breeds  hate,"  the  philosophical  chair-warmer  was 
saying.  "Germany,  among  nations,  started  an  orgy  of  hate 
against  her  enemies  and  after  much  drilling,  her  enemies  re- 
plied in  kind.  Now  Germany  is  bewailing  the  world's  hatred. 
Certain  noble  spirits  among  us  are  telling  us  to  stop  hating 
the  Germans,  but  it  is  impossible,  for  a  time  at  least.  Too 
much  hate  has  been  spread  broadcast  for  it  to  be  eliminated 
at  once.  Yet  the  hope  of  the  world,  the  League  of  Nations, 
is  impossible  until  one  stops  hating.  No  good  purpose  can 
be  served  by  continuing  to  hate  the  Germans  or  anyone  else. 
It  is  bad  for  our  business,  bad  for  our  politics  and  bad  for  our- 
selves. Let's  stop  it  as  soon  as  we  can." — Submitted  by  Thomas 
Satterthwaite. 

The  bearing  of  the  cross  is  a  true  part  of  the- Christian's 
life.  .  .  .  When  we  walk  in  the  love  and  will  of  our  Father, 
sacrifice  indeed  may  be  turned  as  by  a  heavenly  alchemy  into 
a  glad  expression  of  our  sonship.  Yet  the  highest  service  is 
often  bound  up  with  sacrifice  that  must  be  made  with  effort 
and  pain.  In  the  days  of  the  early  Friends  their  ministry  rested 
upon  such  an  experience,  and  it  was  this  that  gave  them  power 
with  their  hearers.  Let  us  not  hesitate  to  face  sacrifice  to- 
day in  whatever  form  it  comes  to  us,  whether  it  affects  our 
course  of  life,  or  our  social  or  business  aims,  if  by  so  doing  we 
may  enter  more  deeply  into  the  place  of  power. — igii  Epistle 
of  London  Yearly  Meeting. 


"No  hearsay  can  be  a  substitute.  What  we  have  ourselves 
seen  and  learned  and  known  is  the  dominant  and  the  vitalizing 
factor  in  all  real  belief." — F.  J.  A.  Hort. 
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IOWA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

[In  No.  1 8  we  printed  an  account  with  the  caption  "Western 
(Iowa)  Yearly  Meeting."  Of  course  Western  Yearly  Meeting 
was  held  at  Plainfield,  Indiana.  An  oversight  of  our  corres- 
pondent in  not  signing  his  report  led  to  this  confusion,  as  he 
forwarded  the  account  of  Western  Yearly  Meeting  from  Iowa. 
—Eds.] 

Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  was  held  at  Bear  Creek,  near  Earlham, 
in  Dallas  County,  three  miles  from  the  railway.  This  would 
have  been  a  serious  handicap  before  the  era  of  motor  cars. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  those  in  attendance  came  in  their 
own  cars.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  saw  but  one  horse-drawn 
vehicle  conveying  people  to  the  meeting.  Linn,  O'Brien, 
Cedar,  Keokuk  and  Warren  Counties  were  all  represented  and 
with  an  unusually  large  attendance  of  young  people.  It  was 
pleasant  to  see  the  hearty  recognition  of  Friends  from  different 
localities  as  they  arrived;  an  earnest  of  the  amity  that  pre- 
vailed throughout. 

Friends  of  Bear  Creek  had  been  busy  making  preparations 
for  the  occasion.  One  useful  convenience  was  a  large  tent  that 
had  been  pitched  near  the  meeting-house,  provided  with  a 
board  floor,  covered  with  a  rug  and  furnished  with  a  centre 
table,  rocking  chairs,  etc.,  to  be  used  for  a  rest-room;  as  also 
were  the  nearby  houses  of  Friends.  The  dining  hall  and  kitchen 
were  conveniently  situated  in  the  basement  of  the  meeting- 
house. 

The  meeting  opened  by  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
early  in  the  morning  of  Fourth-day,  Tenth  Month  13th,  fol- 
lowed by  a  public  meeting  for  worship  the  same  morning. 
Fifth-day  the  Representative  Meeting  held  a  session  early  in 
the  day  succeeded  by  the  meeting  for  business  with  William 
Young  and  Lewis  L.  Rockwell,  men's  Clerks  and  Mary  B. 
Henderson  and  Anna  R.  Henderson  for  women's  Clerks.  At 
this  time  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  returning 
minutes  for  Edward  Edgerton  and  Flora  Edgerton,  his  wife, 
who  accompanied  him;  they  having  minutes  from  Plainfield, 
Ind.,  liberating  them  for  service  in  Iowa  and  elsewhere.  The 
epistles  from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  and  one  from  Fritchley 
General  Meeting  were  then  read,  also  one  from  one  of  our  own 
members  remotely  situated.  The  reading  of  these  letters 
elicited  many  expressions  acknowledging  the  value  of  this 
correspondence,  and  the  fellowship  it  implies.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  draft  replies  as  way  opened  therefor. 

On  Sixth-day  morning  the  Representatives  offered  the 
names  of  William  Young  and  Mary  B.  Henderson  for  Clerks 
and  Lewis  L.  Rockwell  and  Alza  Binns  for  Assistants,  who 
were  united  with  and  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
state  of  Society  next  claimed  the  attention  of  the  meeting  as 
revealed  in  the  answers  to  the  Queries. 

The  Boarding  School  Committee  was  in  session  most  of  the 
afternoon,  so  many  things  demanded  careful  consideration. 
The  primary  schools  as  well  as  the  boarding  school  are  under 
the  care  of  this  Committee.  All  the  schools  made  a  satisfactory 
showing  both  in  management  and  attendance,  notwithstanding 
the  increased  efficiency  of  the  public  schools  under  the  con- 
solidated system. 

The  disturbed  condition  of  the  world  caused  by  the  war, 
and  the  un-Christian  spirit  still  prevailing  between  men  and 
nations  that  lead  to  war,  was  a  subject  of  deep  concern,  which 
found  utterance  from  time  to  time.  This  burden  also  rested 
on  the  Representative  Meeting,  which  felt  a  concern  that  not 
only  they  but  the  meeting  at  large  and  the  individual  members 
might  feel  the  responsibility  and  be  vigilant,  watchful  unto 
prayer,  that  our  influence  be  on  the  side  of  justice  and  universal 
brotherhood  irrespective  of  race  or  nation;  and  that  we  suffer 
not  our  hearts  to  become  calloused  to  the  sufferings  around  us 
through  familiarity  with  wrong. 

The  meeting  considered  and  adopted  an  address  to  all 
bearing  the  name  of  Friend  from  the  Representative  Meeting 
expressing  a  concern  that  there  might  be  a  reapproachment 
and  renewal  of  fellowship  along  the  lines  of  the  fundamental 
principles  as  professed  by  Friends. 

The  Committee  on  correspondence  was  favored  to  prepare 


epistles  to  all  the  meetings  with  which  we  correspond,  includ- 
ing Fritchley,  which  were  accepted  by  the  meeting  and  directed 
to  be  sent  to  their  respective  destinations. 

A  not  unimportant  feature  in  connection  with  the  Yearly 
Meeting  was  the  evening  collection  for  Scripture  reading  and 
other  service  called  for;  varied  occasionally  by  talks  on  the 
All  Friends'  Conference  by  some  who  had  attended  it,  and 
also  the  work  of  Friends'  Service  Committee  and  the  need  of 
continued  effort  on  behalf  of  the  starving  children  of  central 
Europe. 

The  meeting  concluded,  purposing  to  meet  at  Whittier 
next  year  if  consistent  with  the  Divine  Will.  H.  S. 


WESTTOWN  NOTES. 

A  study  class  has  recently  been  formed  among  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Faculty,  meeting  at  the  home  of  Carroll  T. 
and  Anna  H.  Brown.  The  group  plans  to  study  the  develop- 
ment of  the  early  Church,  especially  during  the  late  apostolic 
era. 

There  has  also  been  formed  a  teacher-training  class  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  teach  in  the  Community  Bible  School, 
held  each  First-day  morning  at  the  Stone  House.  Some  of  the 
older  girls  assist  in  the  teaching,  and  they  meet  once  a  week 
for  special  work  with  Janet  Payne  Whitney  and  Marian  Mas- 
ters Spicer.  The  Bible  School  is  under  the  care  of  the  West- 
town  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  First  Class  have  recently  held  their  elections,  which 
resulted  as  follows: — President,  Robert  L.  Haines,  Moores- 
town,  N.  J.;  Vice-President,  Frank  L.  Crutchfield,  Guilford, 
N.  C.;  Secretary,  Elizabeth  Rhoads,  Moorestown,  N.  J.; 
Treasurer,  Marion  Rhoads,  Wilmington,  Del. 
-  A  new  society  has  recently  been  organized  among  the  girls, 
known  as  the  Comitia.  As  the  name  implies,  its  purpose  is  for 
practice  in  parliamentary  usage.  It  corresponds  somewhat 
with  the  "  Parliamentary"  on  the  boys'  side,  though  the  method 
of  conducting  the  meetings  will  vary  somewhat,  being  modelled 
after  the  Senate,  the  House,  and  the  British  Parliament  in 
turn. 

Through  the  good  services  of  the  Radio  Club,  we  were  able 
to  get  prompt  and  frequent  returns  on  Election  night.  Students 
who  wished  were  permitted  to  sit  up  till  close  to  twelve  o'clock, 
at  which  time  the  result  of  the  election  seemed  definitely  settled. 
New  apparatus  recently  installed  gives  us  a  receiving  radius 
of  three  thousand  miles  and  a  few  trans-Atlantic  messages 
have  already  been  picked  up. 

Eleventh  Month  4,  1920. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  new  pupils  have  been  admitted  to 
the  School  so  far  this  year,  more  than  in  any  one  previous  year. 

The  conditions  of  the  J.  Henry  Bartlett  Honor  Scholarships 
have  been  announced.  On  the  morning  the  Scholarships  were 
announced  to  the  School,  J.  Henry  Bartlett  made  an  inspiring 
address  to  the  School  on  the  subject  of  "  Scholarship."  These 
Scholarships  are  provided  from  the  income  of  a  fund  of  I5000 
contributed  by  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  School.  Two  scholar- 
ships of  1 1 25  each  are  to  be  granted  annually  to  the  two 
members  of  the  Senior  Class,  one  boy  and  one  girl,  who,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  teachers,  have  been  during  the  preceding 
year  the  best  representatives  of  our  school  work  and  spirit. 

William  C.  Allen  was  present  at  the  School  Meeting  one 
day  recently.  On  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  John 
Woolman's  birth,  Elbert  Russell  delivered  a  very  interesting 
address  to  the  School  on  the  life  and  service  of  John  Woolman. 
Emmeline  Pethick-Lawrence,  the  eminent  English  reform 
worker,  spoke  before  the  School  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  last 
month,  telling  of  her  revolt  as  a  young  girl  against  a  purpose- 
less life  and  her  early  determination  to  help  women  to  an  equal 
share  with  men  in  determining  public  welfare.  Now  that  the 
suffrage  has  been  gained  for  women,  she  feels  that  her  present 
task  is  to  work  for  world  disarmament  as  a  necessary  condi- 
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tion  to  a  successful  League  of  Nations.  Mary  McLeod  Bethune, 
Principal  of  the  Normal  and  Industrial  School  for  Negro 
Girls  in  Daytona,  Florida,  spoke  before  the  School  on  the 
morning  of  the  ist  inst.,  in  behalf  of  an  equal  opportunity 
for  her  people.  Her  message  dwelt  on  the  mutual  obligations 
of  the  white  and  colored  races  and  powerfully  emphasized  the 
duty  of  us  all  to  give  back  to  somebody  who  is  in  need  that 
which  has  been  given  to  us. 

On  the  evening  of  Tenth  Month  25th,  the  Private  School 
Teachers'  Association  of  Philadelphia  and  Vicinity  met  in  our 
Assembly  Room. 

Friends'  Select  boys  now  have  the  leading  place  for  the 
championship  in  the  Interscholastic  Soccer  League,  having 
played  tie  games  with  Wilmington  Friends'  School  and  the 
Haverford  School  and  having  defeated  Penn  Charter.  The 
girls  have  lost  their  hockey  games  with  the  Agnes  Irwin  School 
and  the  Germantown  Friends'  School,  but  defeated  Springside. 

On  Fifth-day,  Eleventh  Month  nth,  Seumas  MacManus 
lectured  before  the  School  on  "Irish  Stories  and  Problems." 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Str«l.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  Execullee  StcrtUni. 

RACHEL  DAVlS-DuBOIS.  Publlcily.  ELIZABETH  T.  RHOADS.  Women-i  Work. 

Ataotiatt  StcTtiarta. 


WILLIAM  B.  HARVEY 


WALTER  C.  WOODWARD 


BERNARD  WALTON 


Items  of  Interest. 
Those  Friends  who  took  the  French  trip  before  or  after  the 
Conference  know  well  the  face  and  charming  personality  of 
Geoffrey  Franklin.  It  was  never  too  much  trouble  for  him  to 
repeat  the  same  story  over  and  over.  We  are  so  sorry  to  learn 
of  an  accident  which  happened  to  him  soon  after  the  Con- 
ference when  he  went  to  Frankfurt-am-Main.  He  ran  to 
catch  a  departing  train  and  was  thrown  between  the  tracks, 
injuring  his  back.  Since  then  he  has  been  in  a  hospital  in 
Frankfurt,  but  hopes  soon  to  be  taken  home,  where  with  much 
care  and  rest  it  is  hoped  he  will  find  complete  recovery. 

A  CABLEGRAM  tells  US  Anna  Haines  has  landed  at  South- 
ampton, England.  She  will  go  to  London  for  a  few  days  to 
confer  with  the  English  Committee  about  co-operation  in  the 
Russian  work.  Recent  reports  from  the  English  worker, 
Arthur  Watts,  say  that  frightful  conditions  exist  in  Petrograd 
and  Moscow,  and  that  literally  thousands  are  dying.  We  are 
so  thankful  to  have  secured  Anna  Haines  of  Moorestown,  N.  J., 
to  represent  us,  and  hope  to  have  cabled  reports  of  Russian 
conditions  in  the  near  future,  when  we  will  prepare  a  special 
article  on  that  much  discussed  country. 

To  All  Friends  of  Philadelphia  and  Vicinity:^ 

Dear  Friends — The  American  Friends'  Service  Committee 
invites  you  to  a  supper  meeting  in  the  Friends'  Meeting-house, 
at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia,  on  the  evening  of 
Fifth-day,  Eleventh  Month  18,  1920. 

The  meeting  at  7.30  will  be  in  the  interest  of  the  relief  work 
abroad.  Several  recently  returned  workers  will  be  present 
and  the  following  will  speak  of  the  work  in  Europe: — D. 
Robert  Yarnall,  J.  Edgar  Rhoads,  Harold  Evans,  Robert  W. 
Balderston  and  James  G.  Vail. 

The  Penn  Lunch  Company,  caterers,  will  serve  supper  in 
the  tea-room  as  follows:^ 

All  kinds  of  sandwiches  12  cents;  coffee  6  cents;  cake,  pie, 
etc.,  12  cents  per  serving. 

Supper  will  be  served  from  6  to  7.30,  giving  an  opportunity 
for  all  Friends  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  to  meet  socially. 

Need  for  More  Workers  in  Germany. 
Alfred  G.  Scattergood  has  cabled  for  five  more  women  work- 
ers in  Germany.     There  are  three  requirements:  that  they  be 
Friends,  able  to  speak  German  and  trained  social  workers. 
This  is  a  very  urgent  and  immediate  appeal. 


Dr.  W.  E.  Haigh,  of  the  Polish  Unit,  reports  the  purchase 
of  thirteen  cows,  a  bull  and  a  calf  through  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.  There  is  a  very  pressing  need  for  cows  in  Poland 
and  they  must  be  bought  abroad.  The  following  results  take 
place: — 

1.  Increases  the  milk  supply  for  children. 

2.  Stimulates  control  by  municipality. 

3.  Finally  through  the  Ministry  of  Health  a  complete 
re-organization  of  milk  supply  in  Poland. 

Number  of  cows  required  only  limited  by  amount  of  money 
available. 

At  Bialystok,  Poland,  not  only  has  a  great  part  of  their 
year's  harvest  been  lost,  but  few  preparations  have  been 
made  for  next  year's  crops.  They  have  few  cows  and  scarcely 
any  horses.  Workers  on  the  land  are  represented  chiefly  by 
old  women  and  little  children  minding  cows. 

At  one  orphanage  financed  by  Joint  Distribution  Commit- 
tee, the  children  showed  what  might  be  done  by  good  food 
and  care.  When  they  started  eighty  per  cent,  were  tubercular, 
but  now  the  disease  is  reduced  to  two  per  cent. 


Conversation  in  a  Restaurant. 

There  wasn't  very  good  service  that  day.  Either  the  waitress 
was  new  or  things  weren't  going  smoothly  in  the  kitchen. 
Four  of  us  at  the  table,  although  strangers,  began  to  talk 
because  we  had  in  common — poor  service.  Between  giving 
adverse  criticisms  about  the  soup  and  bread,  the  girl  with 
large  ear-puffs  said:  "This  place  must  be  owned  by  a  Jew — 
I  see  all  of  Goldstein's  relatives  here."  The  tone  of  her  voice 
made  me  subconsciously  glad  my  nose  had  a  bump  on  the 
end,  but  my  heart  ached  for  the  millions  belonging  to  oppressed 
races  who  get  such  ear  shots  as  an  every-day  occurrence.  No 
wonder  they  are  sensitive. 

I  don't  know  why  1  waited  till  the  girls  left  before  I  men- 
tioned to  the  man  opposite: — "We  growl  about  this  bread, 
but  1  saw  and  tasted  German  bread  in  Germany  this  Summer, 
it  was  the  color  of  that  dark  chair  you  are  sitting  on,  sour, 
and  had  to  be  rolled  in  saw-dust  to  make  it  stick  together." 
The  usual  expression  of  surprise  and  interest  came  across  his 
face  with  the  usual  question,  "Are  conditions  really  as  bad 
as  we  hear?  1  don't  see  why  Germany  can't  get  on  her  feet, 
the  country  wasn't  hurt  by  the  war."  A  few  figures  and  a 
little  explanation  ending  with  "What  Germany  wants  is  not 
charity  but  trade"  was  enough  to  make  him  sympathetic. 
Then  came  the  comment  that  "  France  then  must  be  making 
the  same  mistake  Germany  did  in  1870 — insisting  upon  going 
the  limit  on  reparation."  Just  to  mention  England  brought 
out,  "  I'd  like  to  see  all  of  them  in  the  place  where  they  don't 
serve  ice  cream  sodas."  "Why?"  "O,  1  don't  know,  1  just 
don't  like  them."  1  asked:  "Would  you  like  to  see  us  at  war 
with  England  to  satisfy  your  grudge?"  "No,  indeed,  1  hate 
war."  "  Do  you  know  that  everytime  you  voice  a  sentiment 
like  that,  you  are  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Jingo  interests, 
who'd  like  to  see  war  to  settle  big  financial  deals?"  No,  he 
never  thought  of  that — and  neither  do  many  of  us  when  we 
sow  those  little  seeds  of  war. 

Let  us  all  think  twice  before  we  speak  ill  of  other  races,  and 
let's  sow  positive  seeds  of  peace  by  sending  a  monthly  contribu- 
tion to  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  for  keeping 
children  alive  and  happy  in  eight  countries, — France,  Poland, 
Serbia,  Austria,  Germany,  Russia,  Syria  and  Palestine.  Take 
your  pick  and  mark  the  country  on  your  check  or  just  say 
"general"  and  it  will  go  where  it  is  most  needed.  You'll  go 
to  bed  to-night  Divinely  happy  because  you  can  see  little 
thin  innocent  faces  smile  and  say  "Thank  you"  in  eight 
different  languages. 

R.  D.  D. 

Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Eleventh  Month 
6,  1920 — 25  boxes,  containing  448  articles;  2  boxes  for  German 
relief;  i  box  tubing  for  underclothes. 

Cash  contributions  for  the  week— 116,207.65. 
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The  Civil  War  of  1861-65  was  inevitable,  the  temper  of  the 
nation  being  what  it  was.  It  might  easily  have  been  averted 
if  that  temper  had  been  different.  War  is  primarily  a  state  ot 
mind.  We  have  gone  a  long  way  since  1861.  The  hour  de- 
mands that  we  go  still  farther  in  the  achievement  of  the  nnind 
that  was  in  Christ  lesus."  In  that  mind  is  the  solution  of  all 
our  problems  —The  Institute,  a  monthly  published  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  for  the  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature. 

FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

Abington  Quarterly  Meeting  occurred  Fifth-day,  Eleventh  Month 
4th  at  3  30  p.  m.  In  the  meeting  for  worship  the  communications,  the 
first  of  which  was  by  our  friend  WiUiam  C.  Allen,  caUed  attention  to  the 
whitening  harvest  fields  of  the  world,  and  exhorted  to  greater  mdividual 
faithfulness  in  spreading  the  Christian  message. 

The  subjects  which  foUow  claimed  the  attention  of  the  business  meet- 
ing The  discontinuance  of  Horsham  Particular  Meeting,  of  which 
Ezekiel  Shoemaker,  who  died  in  Tenth  Month,  was  the  last  member, 
was  decided  upon.  . 

The  proposal  of  the  Visitation  Committee  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings 
on  First-day  afternoons  in  Hatboro  was  approved. 

An  appropriation  was  made  to  finish  off  the  basement  of  the  meetmg- 
house  at  Norristown  for  the  use  of  a  mission  class. 

The  proposal  to  hold  the  Quarterly  Meetings  in  joint  session  was  ap- 
proved. 

After  supper,  which  was  served  at  the  close  of  the  busmess  meetmg, 
Julia  Cope  CoUins  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  her  visit  to  Japan. 

Friends  at  Haverford  had  a  tea  meeting  Fourth-day  evening,  the 
10th.  Julia  Cope  Collins  and  Walter  W.  Haviland  spoke  of  their  ex- 
periences and  observations  in  Japan. 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Moorestown  First-day  School  plan 
to  hold  a  Tea  Meeting  in  the  Academy  Building  on  the  18th.  Alfred  C. 
Garrett  has  been  in^dted  to  address  the  Meeting  on  some  phase  of  Bible 
study  and  teaching.    Howard  C.  Darnell  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee . 

The  meeting  at  Fifteenth  and  Race  Streets  on  the  10th  in  the  interest 
of  better  inter-racial  conditions  brought  together  a  good  audience, 
probably  about  200.  The  presentation  of  Professor  Robert  T.  Kerlin 
was  a  ringing  challenge  and  even  indictment  of  those  in  the  North  as 
weU  as  in  the  South  who  feel  that  justice  can  be  done  without  a  right 
attitude.  It  was  a  most  wholesome  doctrine  and  should  have  larger 
place  even  with  Friends. 

Under  the  title  "  Helping  the  Negro  "  the  Ledger  of  the  12th  had  an 
editorial  of  rare  insight  which  we  gladly  commend  to  our  readers. 

Caln  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  in'  regular  course  on  the  12th. 
Amongst  others  WiUiam  C.  Allen  and  Walter  Haviland  were  acceptable 
visitors.  The  business  meeting  gave  some  consideration  to  the  question 
of  a  proper  censorship  of  moving  pictures. 

Because  Salem,  Ohio,  is  so  much  of  a  Friendly  centre  we  have  had 
numerous  inquhies  as  to  the  grave  epidemic  of  typhoid  which  has  de- 
veloped there.  We  shaU  be  able  to  print  a  detailed  report  next  week 
kindly  forwarded  by  Edward  F.  Stratton.  There  had  developed  Eleventh 
Month  11th  a  total  of  505  cases,  but  only  eight  deaths,  two  of  these  were 

Friends.  

The  Yearly  Meeting's  Social  Order  Committee  has  put  into  circulation 
Minute  No.  27  ot  the  AU  Friends'  Conference.  This  minute  embraces 
the  social  order  implications  of  our  Peace  testunony.  They  are  enumerat- 
ed under  five  heads.  One  of  these  is  purely  practical  and  within  the  range 
ofusaU: — 

"An  endeavor  after  greater  simpUcity  in  our  personal  way  of  life,  asking 
ourselves,  How  far  does  my  Ufe  recommend  to  others  the  cause  I  have 
at  heart?" 

Copies  of  the  leaflet  can  be  obtained  at  304  Arch  Street. 

We  printed  during  the  war  one  or  two  communications  from  the  Isle 
of  Man  internment  camp,  -m-itten  to  Dr.  WiUiams  by  a  German,  G.  Haus. 
We  are  now  permitted  to  use  a  post  card  from  the  same  person,  written 
under  date  of  Tenth  Month  4th.    He  is  back  in  Germany  and  reports  a 


Friends'  meeting  to  found  a  Society  of  Friends.  Three  of  the  professors 
of  the  University  of  Tubingen  are  interested,  as  is  the  correspondent,  in 
this  effort.  

GENERAL  NEWS  NOTES. 

To  meet  the  present  crisis  in  Education  due  to  a  shortage  of  teachers 
the  U.  S.  Commissioner  ot  Education  has  appointed  twelve  regional 
Conferences.     The  first  wiU  be  in  Chicago  Eleventh  Month  29th. 

An  announcement  from  Paris  indicates  the  discovery  of  an  anti- 
tuberculosis vaccine  for  cattle  which  may  mean  "the  begmning  of  the 
end  of  the  great  white  plague." 

France,  Great  Britain  and  Italy  have  signed  a  tripartite  agreement 
in  which  they  undertake  to  support  one  another  in  maintaining  their 
"spheres  of  influence"  in  Turkey. 

A  cow  owned  in  Seattle,  Washington,  is  said  to  have  broken  aU  milk 
records  with  33,469  pounds  of  milk  in  318  days. 

The  new  record  of  airplane  speed,  192.04  miles  per  hour,  would  en- 
circle the  globe  in  five  days. 

Reduction  of  Holland's  army  from  460,000  to  260,000  was  proposed 
to  their  parhament  by  the  acting  minister  of  war  on  the  5th. 


NOTICES. 

The  First-day  morning  meeting  at  Birmingham  will  be  held  at  the 
usual  hour  (10.30),  until  next  Fifth  Month  at  the  home  of  Benjamin 
Sharpless. " 

Conference  at  Media  on  the  Social  Lite  of  Our  Young  People.  The 
Committee  under  appointment  to  consider  this  important  subject  have 
arranged  for  a  Quarterly  Meeting  Conference  to  be  held  at  Media  on 
the  evening  of  Sixth-day,  the  twenty-sixth  of  this  month.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  large  number  may  be  able  to  attend,  both  young  and  old. 

Friends  are  invited  to  come  at  5.30,  bringing  a  box  supper;  tea  and 
cocoa  wiU  be  served.  The  Conference  wHl  begin  at  seven  o'clock.  There 
will  be  three  papers,  as  follows:— "The  Fundamental  Quaker  Attitude 
Toward  Amusements,"  by  Rachel  A.  Carter;  "Some  Thoughts  on  Danc- 
ing," by  Arthur  J.  VaU;  "The  Use  of  Leisure  Time,"  by  Margaret  S. 
James.  A  discussion,  led  by  Ehzabeth  R.  Biddle,  wiU  foUow  the  papers, 
and  it  is  hoped  many  Friends  will  participate;  an  earnest,  perfectly  frank 
discussion  wiU  be  invaluable. 

For  the  Committee, 

George  L.  Jones. 

A  MEETING  of  the  CouncU  of  Westtown  Mothers  wiU  be  held  at  Friends' 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  on  Third-day,  Eleventh  Month  23rd,  at  two 
o'clock.     George  L.  Jones  wiU  address  the  meeting.     Free  discussion  is 
invited.    A  typewritten  copy  of  the  minutes  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
The  annual  dues  of  fifty  cents  are  now  payable. 

Charlotte  E.  Haines, 
Vice  President,  Mqorestown,  N.  J. 

A  MEETING  in  commemoration  of  the  founding  of  Old  Middletown 
Meeting  will  be  held  at  that  place  on  First-day,  Eleventh  Month  28th,. 
1920,  at  2  p.  I*. 

A  short  account  of  the  founding  of  the  Meeting  will  be  given.  Elbert 
Russell,  Director  of  the  Woohnan  School,  will  address  the  meetmg: 
Subject— "Something  Better  Than  Justice." 

Both  branches  of  the  Society  are  interested  in  this  occasion,  and  a 
general  invitation  is  extended  to  aU  who  can  attend.  The  Meetmg- 
house  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  north  ot  the  Lima  Store,  on  the  un- 
proved road  from  Media  to  West  Chester. 

Conveyance  will  be  at  Lima  Store  to  meet  troUey  leaving  Media  at 

1.15. 

Starving  China.— Our  friend  John  B.  Garrett  has  had  a  letter  from 
the  Managing  Editor  of  the  Christian  Herald  under  date  of  the  13th, 
-  giving  information  of  their  immediate  organization  of  a  Rehef  Fund  for 
the  forty  milhon  who  are  victims  ot  the  unprecedented  famine  in  China. 
President  Wilson,  the  Secretary  ot  State  and  the  Red  Cross  have  given 
their  whole-hearted  encouragement  to  the  movement.  The  President  has 
agreed  to  put  government  steamers  in  the  service  ot  carrying  food.  The 
bulk  ot  this  must  come  from  America,  although  there  are  some  resources 
in  South  Chma,  Manchuria  and  the  Philippines. 
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Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  SOCIAL  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  good  place  to  prepare  for  "Home  Service" 

Fall  Term  begins  Tenth  Month  6th 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Residence:  254  S. 44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 

260  South  Tenth  Strbbt 
philadelphia 

Bbll  'Pbond— Filbert  2666. 


AL_BERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  InoHations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Card:         Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE-LOCUST  1782 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 

128th  YEAR 
The  Insurance  Company 

of 

North  America 


The  Friend. have  been  neighbors 
for  94  years. 

They  both  stand  for 
STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  insurance 
with  this  Company? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you 
a  North  America  Policy 


Advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  present  depreciated  value  of  the  franc 
and  pound  sterling  by  the  purchase  of  a  high-grade  bond,  guaranteed 
principal  and  interest  by  one  of  America's  strongest  railroads. 

Full  particulars  on  request. 

Cadbury,  Ellis  &  Haines 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Franklin  Bank  Buildingf 

Philadelphia 

Telephones:  Bell.  Sproce  7372,  7373,  7374.  7375.     Keystone,  Race  2S15. 


Friends*  Card  Calendar 
for  1921 

NOW     READY 

At    FRIENDS'  BOOK   STORE, 

302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Single  copies,    15  cts.;    by  mail,  25  cts. 

Two  copies  for  25  cts.;    by  mail,  30  cts. 
By  the  dozen,       $1.20 
By  the  hundred,    7.50 

In  the  face  of  greatly,advancecl  costs  over  last  year, 
the  Tract  Association  is  offering  the  above  edition  at 
prices  named  with  the  hope  that  those  who  are  interested 
will  help  to  circulate  it.  If  the  entire  edition  is  sold, 
the  cost  will  scarcely  be  met.  The  Almanac  will  be 
sold  at  8  and  1 0  cents  per  copy ;  80  cents  and  one 
dollar  per  dozen. 


CO-OPERATION 

Between  Producer  and  Consumer 
will  secure  more  economical  dis- 
tribution. 

Order  your  Apples  direct  from  the 
Orchard. 

STAYMAN  (for  eating  raw) 
ROME  BEAUTY  (for  cooking) 
One  bushel  for  $2.50,  half  bushel 
for  $1.35.     Delivered    by  express 
or  mail  within  50  miles  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

HENRY   H.   ALBERTSON 

Green  Hill  Farm.  BURLINGTON.  N.  J. 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Ester br 00 J^  Pens  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


WHY  NOT  TAKE  UP  FRENCH  ? 

$5  pays  for  book  needed  and  assistance,  by 
mail,  for  three  months.  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  studying  French  at  home. 

PROF.  H.  T.  FRUEAUFF 

26  South  St.  Cloud  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Reference,  Davis  H.  Forsythe. 


UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Sfmlal  AUenlion  Ciccn  to  Funcrab 

InandOutol  thtCily.    AkoCJiafie! 

AccommodaUoru  for  funerals. 

Bell  "Phone  :  Established  1SS« 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA   D.  FEATHERSTONE,   Matron 

Phone — Market  1571. 


APPLES 

I  have  for  sale  a  few  barrels  each  of  several 
standard  varieties  of  Fall  and  Winter  Apples. 
C.  Canby  Balderston, 

Colora,  Maryland. 
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GOOD  for  leather  belts— of  course  ! 
That's  what  it  is  made  for.  But 
that  is  not  all.  Some  of  the  soccer 
playing  boys  at  Westtown  think 
Rhoads  Leather  Belt  Preserver  fine 
for  keeping  soccer  shoes  in  playing 
condition.  And  its  judicious  use 
should  keep  thy  harness  pliable  and 
waterproof. 

Let  us  send  thee  a  gallon  can  of  the 
liquid  Preserver  at  |2.io  or  a  lo-lb. 
can  of  the  paste  Preserver  at  I3.20. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA 
12  N.  Third  Street 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

102  Beekman  St.  322  W.  Randolph  St. 

Factory  and  Tannery:  WILMINGTON.  DEL. 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


DUE  TO  HIGH  MONEY  RATES.  THE 
CAREFUL  INVESTOR  CAN  NOW  PUR- 
CHASE HIGH-GRADE.  WELL-SECURED 
BONDS  TO  YIELD  AN  ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME. 

WHY  NOT  KEEP  YOUR  IDLE  FUNDS  SAFELY 
INVESTED? 


WHAT  LIFE    INSURANCE   DOES. 

It  protects  your  family  against  the  stop- 
ping of  your  income  in  case  of  your  death. 
It  helps  you  save  money. 
It  can   give  you   an   income  when   your 
earning  power  declines. 

That'e  our  Endowment  Policy  payable  at  65. 

It   doe*    all    these    thinea;    and  the  yearly 

amount  you  inveat  in  it  is  easily  laid  by. 

Shall   we  tell   y«i|   about  this  personally? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

MembtT  of  Federal  Reserve  Sytem 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H, 


F.  Bruner  &  COe 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND   YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


R.  C.  BalliDger           Ernesl  R.  YarnaU         John  A.  Siratton 

TELEPHONES 

BeU-Spruce  1781         -        K.y.lone— Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 

318  N.  Thirteenth  St.            •            Philadelphia 

JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DlRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Rac«  StreeU 
Soedal  attendon  nrcn  to  Frieadi'  Fonerab 


F»AF»ER   HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.        -        PHILADELPHIA 

Ogice  Hours  tmlll  10.30  A.  M.       Or  my  otter  time  hy  appointment 
Established  in  1849.    Bell  'Phone,  Poplab  327. 


J.  P.  MAGILL  8c   CO. 

Investment  Bonds 

land  title  building.  philadelphia 

announce  with  pleasure  that 

WILLIAM    ELLIS    COALE 

IS   NOW   ASSOCIATED  WITH  THEM 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


I  $10,000,000 

Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  NORRIS,  President. 


Friends'  Book  Store 

302  Arch  Street      ::      Philadelphia 

Th  e  Book  Committee  has  author- 
ized the  purchase  of  a  liberal  num- 
ber of  selected  children's  books 
(about  70  titles)  which  have  been 
ordered ;  these  will  make  attractive 
and  useful  holiday  presents. 

English  books,  new  and  old,  are 
being  added  to  our  stock ;  call  and 
inspect  them. 


WiSSAHICKON    INN 

REDLANDS,   CALIFORNIA 

THE  WISSAHICKON  INN  is  situated  in  an 
Orang;e  Grove  in  Redlands,  the  most  beautiful 
place  in  the  San  Bernardino  Valley. 

At  the  Wissahickon  Inn,  a  family  hotel  of 
fifty  rooms,  you  will  find  a  homelike  place,  good 
food  and  careful  attention  to  your  wants. 

Steam  heat,  rooms  with  private  bath  and 
plenty  of  public  baths.  One  or  two  cottages 
on  the  grounds.  Near  parks  and  golf  course. 
Tennis  court.     Mag^nificent  roads  for  motoring. 

For  reservations  and  prices,  address 

A.  B.  lOHNSON. 


Newkirk,  Treasurer.  119  E.  Montgomery  Avenue, 
Ardmore,  Pa.  (Telephone  Ardmore  1141),  or  by  appoint- 
ment, 20  S.  12th  Street,  Philadelphia. 


-iHE   ESTAUGH,  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  has   one   third- 
story  corner  room  to  rent,  with  board. 

Anna  Eastburn  Willits,  Chairman. 


WANTED — ^A  practical,  old-fashioned   farmer.     Farm 
forty  miles  from  New  York  City.     House,  electric 
light,  ruiming  water.     One  and  a  half  miles  from  High 


Friend  preferred. 


small  private  Friends'  family  will 
well-furnished   rooms   to   one  or   two   gentlemen.     Very 
plesant  neighborhood,  and  convenient  to  train  and  trolley. 


and  in  two-room  suites. 


■At  4230  Chestnut  Street,  desira- 
,  furnished  or  unfurnished,  single 
Phone  Baring  8403. 
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OUR  SERVICE. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  to  organize 
and  prosecute  a  vigorous  campaign  on  behalf  of  our  Master 
and  our  fellow-men. 

The  trail  of  immorality  left  by  world  strife,  the  lowering  of 
ideals,  the  militarism  of  the  hour,  the  disregard  of  the  marital 
relation,  the  disappointment  of  men  because  force  has  failed 
to  obtain  the  liberty  and  righteousness  for  which  it  was  de- 
clared they  fought,  all  tell  us  that  we  have  a  mission  at  the 
present  time.  The  rising  tide  of  infidelity  and  agnosticism, 
the  growing  feeling  against  the  Jews,  the  development  of 
racial  hatreds,  the  increasing  rancor  associated  with  the  in- 
terests of  capital  and  labor,  all  warn  us  that  we  must  as 
Friends  play  the  part  of  men  and  women  who  really  love 
Jesus  Christ. 

We  cannot  expect  all  our  members  of  years  or  of  middle 
age  to  lay  hold  of  what  1  propose — yet  such  a  program  will 
necessarily  receiye  the  support  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  of  many  of  them.  To  our  young  people,  as  in  the 
early  days  of  Friends,  must  we  look  for  deepest  sympathy  and 
for  ardent  labor  connected  with  such  a  movement. 

God  has  poured  into  our  laps  much  of  His  material  bounty, 
He  has  introduced  into  many  of  our  hearts  a  spiritual  under- 
standing. He  has  given  us  the  intellectual  and  educational 
qualifications  that  can  be  largely  used— not  timidly  or  half- 
heartedly used — for  the  help  of  men  and  to  His  praise.  Dare 
we  waste  His  gifts  or  refuse  His  call? 

We  often  quote  what  some  others  are  saying  about  us. 
There  is  danger  that  we  become  over-pleased  with  the  spirit  im- 
plied by  such  titles  in  our  weeklies  as,  "What  others  think  of 
us,"  and  rest  in  the  belief  that  our  alms  deeds  indicate  a  Chris- 
tian generosity  which  will  please  those  who  differ  from  us  with 
respect  to  the  application  of  the  practice  of  the  religion  of 
love  as  taught  by  Jesus  Christ.  Alms  will  not  save  us.  Our 
duty  to  the  great  Church  Universal  does  not  stop  there.  We 
have  a  glorious  spiritual  message  to  deliver  to  an  extent  little 


comprehended  by  our  comfortable  membership.  Again,  we 
say,  now  is  the  time  boldly  to  declare  it. 

Our  testimony  to  the  qualification  for  the  exercise  of  Gospel 
ministry,  to  the  abiding  priesthood  of  our  Lord,  to  spiritual 
communion  with  Christ,  to  the  cleansing  nature  of  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  fact  that  obedience  to  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  constitutes  the  only  practical  solution  of  the 
world's  pitiful  problems,  our  protest  against  the  militarization 
of  the  thought  of  our  country,  are  all  demanded  as  never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  our  people.  We  need  not  be  apprehensive 
of  conflict  with  our  brethren  of  other  denominations.  Their 
sober  leadership  recognizes  our  right  to  our  propaganda,  they 
often  are  amazed  that  we  do  not  practice  it  better  than  we 
do,  they  feel  that  the  declaration  and  dissemination  of  Friends' 
concept  of  the  Truth  helps  to  lift  up  their  own  church  life  and 
so  extend  the  grand  old  Gospel  for  which  we  all  are  in  difl"erent 
ways  contending.  Shall  we  through  apathy,  ignorance  or 
fear  fail  them? 

A  multiplying  of  our  present  feeble  efforts  is  bound  to  come, 
but  it  must  be  a  Yearly  Meeting  concern.  Experience  has  in- 
dicated that  such  work  attempted  outside  of  the  church  may 
become  one-sided,  may  at  times  unintentionally  misrepresent 
the  body  and  so  wound  where  it  should  heal.  This  danger — • 
and  that  of  declarations  not  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ — 
will  be  minimized  or  swept  away  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  it- 
self getting  a  grip  on  this  vital  issue.  To-day  is  the  time — to- 
morrow may  be  too  late. 

If  we  have  faith  and  vision,  if  we  are  not  sluggish  or  afraid, 
if  we  go  ahead,  many  ways  will  open  for  the  concrete  working 
out  of  a  broad  scheme  for  the  diffusion  of  Christian  principles 
by  us.  There  is  ancient  and  modern  literature  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  the  requirements  of  our  fellow-citizens  right  in  our 
hands  to-day  and  we  hardly  seem  to  know  it.  The  better 
thought  of  eminent  men,  governmental  statistics  and  the  New 
Testament  furnish  endless  authority  for  such  a  crusade  for 
Christ.  With  all  our  belief  in  the  simplicity  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  we  hardly  seem  to  appreciate  that  learned,  long  or  pro- 
found expositions  of  His  doctrine  do  not  interest  the  average 
men  or  women  of  the  hour..  They  are  the  people  we  must 
reach — they  desire  simple  truths  or  facts — they  constitute  the 
great  mass  of  our  voters.  What  they  want,  in  the  fogs  that 
surround  them,  is  the  simple  story  of  the  refuge  there  is  in 
Jesus,  and  that  nothing  short  of  the  practice  of  His  teachings 
will  lead  them  into  places  of  light  and  peace.  We  want  to 
multiply  this  message  for  them  plainly,  tersely,  courageously, 
by  the  million. 

Such  a  propaganda  is  not  a  question  of  $iooo  or  $5000 — it 
is  a  matter  of  150,000  for  the  first  year,  at  the  very  least.  Let 
us  sow  by  all  waters.  Organization  is  not  a  substitute  for 
spiritual  vitality  and  zeal,  but  if  we  are  faithful  to  the  trust 
committed  to  us — and  we  are  trustees  of  rich  spiritual  assets 
— we  will  have  to  work  through  sanctified  organization  backed 
by  corporate  authority  in  the  love  of  Christ.    The  Book  Com- 
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mittee  of  the  Representative  Meeting  may,  for  instance,  be 
where  the  proposed  service  could  be  inaugurated.  A  commit- 
tee could  be  appointed  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  next  year. 

Finally,  we  must  remember  that  our  Yearly  Meeting  has 
some  great  crises  ahead  of  it.  Our  internal  situation  must  be 
considered.  We  are  in  danger  of  settling  down  after  the  days 
of  war  into  a  comfortable  place  where  the  next  trumpet  call 
to  special  service  may  find  us  unprepared.  Our  own  member- 
ship needs  revitalizing.  Only  the  Spirit  of  God  can  accomplish 
this,  but  we  are  intended  to  be  co-workers  with  God.  Do  not 
let  us  deceive  ourselves  with  any  excuses.  The  body  will 
weaken  or  strengthen  as  we  let  it  become  limp  or  exercise  it. 
,  Unless  we  this  year  get  deeply  into  our  Master's  service  the 
next  war  will  find  us  qualified  only  for  a  lower  plane  of  action 
or  in  jeopardy  of  disunion.  Even  the  possibility  of  confront- 
ing such  an  alternative  must  be  avoided.  Our  very  existence 
is  dependent  on  our  entering  into  a  campaign,  right  here 
in  America,  which  shall  reach  millions  of  our  countrymen. 
We  need  it — they  need  it.  It  is  of  infinitely  more  importance 
to  now  create  a  wide  sentiment  against  the  evils  of  the  day 
than  to  attempt  to  salve  over  the  wounds  created  by  those 
evils  when  they  shall  have  come  to  us. 

Wm.  C.  Allen. 


THE  MINISTRY  OF  HOMES. 
Someone,  perhaps  it  was  the  historian  Gibbon  himself,  has 
given  as  one  of  the  principal  reasons  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire  the  fact  that  the  rich  civilization  that 
developed  on  the  Tiber  made  small  account  of  the  home.  Wal- 
ter Pater,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  memorable  picture  of  the 
Society  of  Christians  during  the  first  centuries  of  our  era, 
takes  their  emphasis  of  home  life  as  the  point  of  most  significant 
contrast  with  the  Romans  amongst  whom  they  lived.  Whether 
therefore  we  consider  the  matter  negatively  or  positively  there 
would  seem  to  be  abundant  evidence  for  the  rather  sweeping 
generalization  that  the  home  is  the  fundamental  fact  of  a 
human  society.  It  is  patent  enough  also  in  many  directions 
that  it  is  the  fundamental  fact  of  most  animal  life.  The  hom- 
ing instinct  in  animals,  however,  does  not  appear  to  elevate 
them  to  the  higher  planes.  In  mankind  it  is  directly  related 
to  what  is  best  in  moral,  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth. 
It  is  on  that  account  that  at  a  time  of  unsettlement  like  the 
present  it  is  of  importance  to  us  all  to  realize  that  the  very 
stability  of  human  institutions  is  in  no  slight  degree  involved 
in  our  recognition  of  the  place  and  the  value  of  the  "ministry 
of  homes."  Present  tendencies  are  against  that  recognition. 
Home-making  and  house-keeping  are  complex  arts.  They  de- 
mand little  less  than  a  genius  for  organization,  they  require  the 
willing  co-operation  of  numerous  lines  of  activity  and  effort. 
In  one  sense  a  single  person  can  perhaps  make  a  home,  but  in 
the  extensive  meaning  of  the  word  several  persons  must  com- 
bine to  contribute  to  the  order  and  contentment  that  are  a 
part  of  the  completed  whole.  Perhaps  the  unity  of  the  home 
is  never  more  perfectly  attained  than  when  all  the  essential 
elements  are  contributed  by  the  several  members  of  one 
family,  each  furnishing  a  part.  Stern  necessity  in  some  cases, 
in  others  the  repugnance  to  certain  duties  or  a  desire  to  be 
free  from  them  for  outside  service,  introduces  an  employed 
element  into  house-keeping.  This  adds  to  the  complexity  of 
the  problem  and  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  cause 
to  the  modern  trend  away  from  home,  in  the  full  meaning  of 


that  term.  By  degrees  formerly,  just  now  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
the  apartment  house  and  the  apartment  hotel  have  so  far  in- 
vaded our  modern  life  as  to  be  a  menace  to  what  we  are  pleased 
to  call  the  "ministry  of  homes." 

Our  plea,  therefore,  is  two-fold.  First  that  we  shall  realize 
what  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  stability  of  national  life 
every  rightly  organized  home  is.  Second,  that  we  shall  pass  in 
review  and  if  possible  keep  in  mind  constantly  the  essential . 
elements  that  must  be  contributed  by  each  of  us  to  make  our 
homes  the  potent  force  for  good  they  are  designed  to  be.  Tak- 
ing the  second  consideration  first  there  may  be  helpfulness  for 
some  in  the  oft-repeated  motto  which  runs  as  follows: — ■ 

"The  beauty  of  the  house  is  order,  the  blessing  of  the  house 
is  contentment,  the  glory  of  the  house  is  hospitality,  the  crown 
of  the  house  is  godliness." 

"Order,  contentment,  hospitality,  godliness" — ^what  a 
quartette  of  attainment  in  human  virtue!  If  the  home  offers 
the  natural  arena  for  the  development  of  these  one  need  seek 
no  further  for  a  justification  of  the  exalted  place  given  to  it 
even  in  theoretical  sociology.  The  point  that  concerns  the 
present  consideration  in  regard  to  these  characteristics  is  that 
every  one  of  them  is  intensified  and  beautified  by  Christianity. 
Indeed,  the  four  qualities  are  arranged  as  a  climax,  but  the 
climax  is  of  such  a  nature  that  its  crown — godliness,  is  the  most 
active  principle  all  the  time.  No  other  force  in  human  life 
can  compete  with  this  in  organizing  and  perfecting  a  home. 
We  are  not  saying  that  home  apart  from  the  Christian  prin- 
ciple is  impossible;  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  however, 
that  the  highest  attainment  in  home-making  without  Chris- 
tianity suffers  in  comparison  with  the  genuine  Christian  prod- 
uct. 

As  to  the  first  consideration — the  value  of  a  rightly  organized 
home  for  service  in  the  community,  we  are  able  to  treat  this 
subject  very  concretely.  From  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
two  Swarthmoor  Halls  in  England  figured  as  centres  of  radiat- 
ing influences  for  Quakerism,  the  Society  to  this  time  has  been 
distinguished  for  its  home-making  quality.  So  marked  has 
this  been  that  George  Fox's  declaration  about  a  Quaker  shak-, 
ing  the  country  for  ten  miles  round  has  seemed  amongst  his 
best  verified  statements.  Even  in  some  sections  where  meet- 
ings have  ceased  to  be  held,  a  single  Quaker  home  has  main- 
tained before  an  appreciative  community  the  best  traditions 
of  Quakerism  as  a  way  of  life.  Visions  of  such  homes  will  come 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  read  these  words.  Perhaps  no  better 
example  could  be  cited  than  that  of  our  late  beloved  Friends, 
Alexander  C.  and  Mary  E.  S.  Wood,  near  Riverton,  N-  J- 
They  were  a  second  generation  in  "  Harmony  Hall,"  which  had 
been  established  by  Nathaniel  and  Nancy  Stokes  upon  their 
relinquishment  of  the  farm  and  farm-house  to  a  married  son. 
What  the  origin  of  the  name  might  have  been  we  are  not  in- 
formed. 1  ts  appropriateness  was  directly  evident  to  those  who 
crossed  its  threshold.  And  the  meaning  was  no  negative  one. 
Absence  of  discord  was  not  even  thought  of  in  an  atmosphere 
where  all  the  higher  harmonies  of  life  were  released  in  endless 
forms  of  happy  expression.  The  point  that  concerns  our  thesis 
is  that  these  released  harmonies  did  actually  have  a  wide-spread 
service.  Those  who  might  class  themselves  as  in  the  humblest 
walks  of  life  in  the  surrounding  community  found  such  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  at  Harmony  Hall  that  they  recogniz- 
ed Alexander  and  Mary  E.  S.  Wood  as  their  "dear  friends." 
Doubtless  the  same  was  true  of  their  predecessors,  the  well- 
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beloved  founders  of  the  home.  Nor  is  the  cause  of  such  an 
effect  far  to  seek.  It  is  a  spiritual  influence  that  dominates 
material  things  a.nd  creates  an  atmosphere  that  can  actually 
be  felt.  A  visiting  minister  who  was  drawn  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  Alexander  C.  Wood  was  asked  after  the  funeral  if 
he  had  known  that  home.  His  response  was  significant. 
"When  1  first  entered  it,"  he  said,  "  I  thought  not,  but  as  1 
sat  in  the  silence  1  recognized  a  feeling  that  convinced  me  that 
I  had  been  there  before."  As  subtle  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  in 
reality  substantial  evidence  of  things  even  better  than  those 
that  are  seen. 

It  were  easy  to  pursue  such  an  illustration  and  to  point  in 
detail  to  the  admirable  combination  of  Christian  qualities  that 
made  the  Friends  under  this  roof  so  potent  for  good.  The 
well-stored  memories  of  their  large  circle  of  friends  will  make 
this  possible  to  them  in  happy  variety.  Probably  we  have 
said  enough  to  enforce  the  plea  that  the  maintenance  of  such 
homes  (and  we  are  still  rich  in  them)  may  be  our  best  contribu- 
tion to  the  stability  of  human  society  at  a  time  of  unparalleled 
unrest.  Thus  may  we  do  our  part  in  protecting  our  country 
from  a  judgment  like  this  from  the  forceful  pen  of  Benjamin 
Brawley:  "No  greater  dangers  have  recently  threatened  England 
and  France  and  Germany  than  those  incident  to  the  break  up  of 
the  fundamental  institution  of  the  home." 

].  H.  B. 

CONCORD  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

The  Eleventh  Month  session  of  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting 
was  held  at  Media  on  the  ninth  instant,  and  was  well  attended, 
although  references  were  made  by  one  or  more  of  the  speak- 
ers to  the  scarcity  of  young  men.  The  pressure  of  business 
claims  in  these  days  is  more  insistent  and  exacting  than  in  the 
good  old  times  when  the  membership  of  Concord  Quarter 
was  made  up  mostly  of  farmers  and  their  families. 

Visitors  from  other  meetings  were  acceptably  in  attendance, 
and  from  William  C.  Allen  we  heard  an  earnest  appeal  to  work 
the  works  of  our  Father  with  special  emphasis  on  the  word 
work.  Had  we  seen  and  known  as  he  has  during  his  extensive 
travels  around  the  world  the  acute  sufferings  and  hardships 
under  which  the  nations  of  South  Africa  and  China  work  and 
slave  to  provide  us  with  chocolate  to  drink  and  silk  to  wear, 
we  might  well  pause,  as  we  sit  in  our  comfortable  homes,  and 
see  what  we  can  do  to  alleviate  these  dreadful  conditions. 

The  field  is  the  world,  and  an  awakening  call  was  sounded 
to  the  young  people,  and  to  all  of  us,  to  enter  whole-heartedly 
this  harvest  field  and  work — work  with  surrendered  hearts 
and  in  entire  dependence  upon  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to 
spread  Christ's  healing  Gospel  near  and  far. 

A^iother  visitor  alluded  to  the  request  of  the  two  disciples 
for  honor  in  the  Father's  kingdom.  But  the  reply  was 
that  they  must  drink  of  his  cup  if  they  would  enter  His 
Kingdom.  The  baptism  into  Christ's  sufferings  remains  the 
true  qualification  for  working  the  Father's  works. 

In  the  business  session  which  followed,  several  interesting 
items  claimed  the  attention  of  the  meeting.  A  concern  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  presented  by 
Francis  T.  Rhoads,  was  that  a  message  of  sympathy  and  fel- 
lowship should  be  sent  to  our  various  small  groups  of  students, 
who  in  their  respective  colleges,  are  endeavoring  to  hold  their 
little  Friends'  meetings,  and  who  claim  our  loving  interest 
and  loyal  support. 

The  less  encouraging  side  was  brought  before  us  by  minutes 
from  three  Monthly  Meetings,  stating  that  the  attendance 
at  Springfield,  at  Concord  and  at  Birmingham  was  so  less- 
ened that  it  was  desired  to  discontinue  some  of  their  meet- 
ings during  the  Winter  and  early  Spring.  These  requests 
all  being  so  reasonable,  the  Quarterly  Meeting  gave  its 
sanction. 


An  interesting  report  was  offered  by  the  Committee  "to 
co-operate  with  and  encourage  subordinate  meetings,"  bring- 
ing forcibly  to  our  minds  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number 
of  Friends,  from  various  causes,  are  usually  absent  from  their 
home  meetings.  As  the  report  was  so  suggestive,  a  wider 
circulation  was  thought  desirable,  and  the  meeting  directed 
that  it  should  be  offered  for  insertion  in  the  columns  of  The 
Friend. 
Near  two  o'clock  the  meeting  concluded. 

J.  D.  Carter, 
Susanna  Sharpless, 

Clerks. 


AN  OUT-REACHING  HAND. 
{This  report  was  read  in  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting.) 

Your  "Committee  to  Co-operate  with  and  Encourage 
Subordinate  Meetings"  has  had  its  attention  arrested  by  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  members  of  our  Quarterly  Meeting 
are  for  various  reasons  absent  usually  or  always  from  their 
home  meetings  for  worship. 

Our  condition  in  this  respect  seems  to  us  such  that  we 
venture  to  ask  and  to  hope  that  a  renewal  and  increase  of 
"tender  Christian  care"  may  be  felt  toward  these  absentees, 
so  that  we  in  our  Monthly  Meetings  may  strive  to  do  our 
whole  duty  in  this  regard.  Our  meetings  for  worship  are 
called  the  "power-house  of  our  true  life,"  and  it  is  matter  to 
be  sorry  for,  perhaps  to  be  deeply  concerned  about,  when  one 
misses  so  vital  a  connection. 

One  group  of  those  who  are  missing  from  the  "house  of 
prayer"  enlist  our  tender  sympathy.  These  are  they  who 
have  had  to  abandon  the  more  active  duties  of  life  by  reason 
of  failing  health.  They  are  often  those  who  have  once  been 
used  and  useful  in  their  meeting,  and  still  are  interested  to 
know  of  its  activities,  and  who  enjoy  social  intercourse  with 
its  members. 

Let  us  not  forget  in  the  whirl  of  our  lives  these  whom  God 
has  shut  in.  remembering  that  they  still  have  much  to  give 
us  that  will  be  helpful;  remembering  too  that  our  Lord's 
commendation  was  granted  to  those  who  visited  the  sick  as  a 
service  done  to  Him.  Let  our  younger  members  bring  their 
buoyant  spirits  and  good  cheer  into  the  homes  and  hearts  of 
these  and  by  little  services  or  gifts  make  glad  this  part  of 
our  heritage. 

Then  there  are  those  who  are  located  far  away  from  their 
meetings,  perhaps  from  all  Friendly  people — the  Book  of 
Discipline  reminds  us  that  "A  duty  rests  upon  our  Monthly 
Meetings  to  correspond  with  those  of  our  members  who  have 
removed  to  a  distance."  This  duty  is  supposed  to  rest  on  the 
Overseers,  but  other  members  may,  we  think,  rightly  help  in 
preserving  a  sympathetic  human  interest  with  those  thus 
separated  from  us,  making  evident  that  the  fellowship  existing 
•between  those  of  the  "same  household  of  faith"  is  a  genuine 
and  active  principle.  These  distant  members  have  an  op- 
portunity peculiar  and  important  to  bring  before  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  live  the  view  of  Christianity  which 
they  share  with  us.  Let  us  then  think  of  these  as  establishing 
"Quaker  outposts  "  and  help  to  strengthen  their  hands. 

"Not  less  strongly  are  our  interests  linked  to  some  who 
reside  in  our  midst,  who  have  the  ability  to  labor  for  the  Cause 
we  hold  dear,  yet  whose  gifts  and  services  are  not  at  the 
command  of  the  meeting;  in  fact,  in  whose  lives  the  meeting 
is  as  if  it  were  not. 

If  these  are  honest  seekers  but  who  stand  apart  because 
they  think  they  do  not  find  in  us  as  a  meeting  or  as  individuals 
what  they  demand  of  Christians;  do  not  find  to  the  extent 
they  long  for  the  loving  spirit  and  holy  purpose,  the  rightness 
of  living  and  willingness  to  sacrifice  outward  considerations 
for  the  Truth,  let  us  then  examine  ourselves  whether  we  be 
in  the  faith.  Let  us  pray  that  there  may  come  to  us  a  powerful 
revival,  a  new  life  in  Christ,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  recognized 
by  those  who  "  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness." 

If,  however,  outward  claims  have  proved  so  engrossing  to 
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these  absentees  that  worship  and  other  religious  obligations 
are  crowded  out  of  their  lives,  let  us  in  the  spirit  of  humility, 
remembering  our  own  insufficiency  and  failures,  try  to  lift 
them  with  ourselves  to  higher  aims,  remembering  "we  shall 
not  pass  this  way  again"  and  "this  is  our  time  to  labor- 
improved  or  unimproved  it  will  soon  pass  away;" — so  imbued 
with  a  holy  zeal  for  Christ  and  His  cause  we  shall  indeed  be 
our  "  brothers'  keepers"  and  work  for  their  souls'  good. 

We  would  close  with  the  feeling  words  of  our  Discipline 
adopted  in  1859:— "We  believe  there  are  seasons  wherein 
the  Master,  were  we  sufficiently  watchful  for  His  coming, 
would  bring  Monthly  Meetings  under  a  right  concern  to  seek 
the  wanderers  and  endeavor  to  draw  them  from  an  inordinate 
love  and  pursuit  of  the  world,  to  sit  down  with  their  friends 
to  worship  the  God  of  their  lives  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth.  In 
this  way  those  who  water  should  themselves  be  watered,  and 
united  travail  for  the  Lord's  honor  and  the  growth  of  the 
church  in  the  life  and  power  of  Godliness  would  more  abound 
in  our  borders." 

THE  EPIDEMIC  AT  SALEM,  OHIO. 

[At  our  request  Edward  F.  Stratton  has  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing report.  Salem  is  so  much  of  a  Friends'  Centre  that 
our  readers  will  appreciate  having  the  facts. — Eds.] 

As  reports  have  spread  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  country 
regarding  the  epidemic  here  at  Salem  1  shall  try  to  give  a 
little  account  of  conditions  so  that  those  who  are  readers  of 
The  Friend  may  have  first-hand  information. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Ninth  Month  and  the  first  of  the 
Tenth  Month  there  was  an  epidemic  of  a  form  of  dysentery. 
Persons  were  taken  suddenly  ill  with  very  severe  pains  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels  followed  by  vomiting  or  diarrhea  or 
both.  This  condition  usually  lasted  for  a  day  or  two  gradually 
decreasing   but  leaving  the  patient  weak  and  miserable. 

It  was  estimated  by  the  State  Health  Department  that 
there  were  about  6,000  cases  of  this  kind  which  they  pronounc- 
ed enteritis. 

Soon  after  this  cases  of  a  typhoid  nature  began  to  develop 
here  and  there  over  the  city  and  the  State  Board  sent  officials 
here  to  investigate.  Samples  of  the  city  water  were  tested 
for  typhoid  bacilli.  These  tests  showed  the  presence  of  germs 
and  the  State  Health  Department  immediately  sent  a  corps 
of  specialists  to  locate  the  cause.  They  brought  with  them  a 
chlorination  outfit  which  was  placed  and  in  operation  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  discovery  of  the  presence  of 
typhoid  in  the  water.  Then  began  a  systematic  search  for 
the  cause.  Samples  were  taken  at  the  wells  which  tested  pure. 
The  samples  taken  from  the  basin  where  the  water  from  the 
wells  is  collected  before  entering  the  pumps  showed  the 
presence  of  the  dreaded  germ. 

Our  water  comes  from  three  groups  of  wells.  Group  one  is 
centrally  located  in  the  lawn  of  the  new  High  School  Building. 
Group  two  lies  about  one  and  one-half  miles  west  of  Salem, 
and  group  three  just  beyond  the  north  corporation  line. 

^Vater  from  group  two  tested  pure  where  it  entered  the 
basin,  but  the  water  from  groups  one  and  three  was  contami- 
nated. As  the  water  from  one  and  three  enters  through  the 
same  line,  openings  were  made  above  the  point  where  the  two 
lines  united  and  the  trouble  finally  located  in  the  line  from 
group  one. 

About  half  the  supply  for  the  city  comes  through  this  line, 
which  is  a  tile  conduit  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long. 
it  was  laid  about  twenty-two  years  ago  with  the  consent  and 
approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  supposition  is 
that  the  line  has  become  leaky  and  contaminated  water  seeped 
in  through  these  leaky  places. 

Rumors  were  afloat  that  some  one  had  tapped  this  line  for 
sewer  purposes,  but  this  is  without  foundation. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  local  Board  of  Health  immediately  arranged  for  a 
large  pump,  which  was  placed  in  front  of  the  High  School 
building  and  connected  to  a  fire  plug.     A  large  wooden  tank 


was  constructed,  and  the  water  lifted  with  compressed  air 
from  the  wells  flows  into  the  tank  and  is  then  pumped  by 
electric  motor  direct  into  the  mains. 

This  discards  the  tile  conduit  down  to  the  point  where  the 
line  from  group  three  enters. 

Up  to  date  (Eleventh  Month  i  ith)  the  number  of  typhoid 
cases  reported  by  the  doctors  totals  505  with  only  eight  deaths. 
This  does  not  include  the  cases  of  what  is  pronounced  "  Para- 
typhoid," the  number  of  which  is  not  reported. 

While  there  have  been  several  very  serious  cases  the  general 
run  have  been  of  a  mild  nature.  They  have  all  required 
careful  nursing  and  attention  and  we  feel  very  thankful  that 
so  few  cases  have  proved  fatal,  although  the  danger  point  is 
not  passed. 

Yesterday  (the  loth)  about  100  citizens  assembled  at  the 
City  Hall  and  after  receiving  blanks  and  instructions  as  to 
marking  they  canvassed  the  city  in  a  systematic  way,  making 
a  complete  survey  of  sanitary  conditions  and"  ascertaining  the 
number  that  have  been  sick  since  Tenth  Month  ist  and  the 
cause.  This  data  is  being  tabulated  by  a  corps  of  office  girls 
furnished  by  the  manufacturers  and  business  men.  A  thorough 
investigation  of  conditions  is  to  be  made  as  soon  as  the  tabulat- 
ing is  completed. 

The  Lake  Division  of  the  American  Red  Cross  was  appealed 
to  and  three  emergency  hospitals  have  been  opened.  Nurses 
have  come  it  would  seem  from  everywhere  and  are  render- 
ing valiant  service.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  rooms  have 
been  converted  into  rest  rooms  and  eating  rooms  for  the 
nurses  and  doctors. 

Doctors  from  Cleveland  and  our  surrounding  towns  have 
rendered  very  efficient  help. 

Repeated  tests  of  the  water  since  Tenth  Month  20th  show 
no  trace  of  typhoid,  and  it  is  stated  by  Dr.  F.  G.  Boudreau, 
State  Health  Epidemologist,  "  1  am  of  the  belief  that  no  direct 
infection  has  occurred  since  October  20th,  but  1  believe  more 
cases  will  result  from  secondary  causes. 

"  Secondary  cases  caused  by  infection  have  been  reported 
and  will  continue  in  the  future,  but  not  to  any  great  extent." 

The  State  Department  believes  that  the  situation  is  now 
about  under  control. 

Many  and  generous  offers  of  help  have  come  from  various 
sources  and  have  been  much  appreciated.  All  the  help  that 
can  be  used  to  advantage  is  available. 

Two  Friends  are  included  in  the  list  of  deaths,  viz.:  Anna 
Jessup  and  John  J.  Cadwallader. 


WORLD  CITIZENSHIP. 

Le  Genevois,  of  Ninth  Month  4th,  contained  an  "Open 
Letter  to  the  League  of  Nations,"  pleading  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  League  of  World  Citizens,  which  should  be  composed 
of  those  who  for  one  reason  or  another,  perforce  or  from 
preference,  have  renounced  their  nationality.  The  number  of 
these  men  and  women  without  a  country  has  greatly  increased 
since  the  war,  and  is  far  larger  than  most  of  us  suppose.  This 
League  of  World  Citizens  would  enjoy  definite  rights  and 
privileges  under  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  sponsor  hopes 
that  it  might  prove  a  powerful  influence  in  the  cause  of  world 
peace.  Many  of  those  living  in  the  "  plebiscite"  regions,  whose 
nationality  has  been  forced  upon  them  by  the  decision  of  the 
majority,  would  probably  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
a  scheme,  which  would  assure  them  a  legal  existence,  without 
obliging  them  to  become,  for  purely  geographical  reasons, 
citizens  of  a  country  with  whose  policies  and  aspirations  they 
had  no  sympathy.  Such  a  way  of  escape  might  also  be  welcome 
to  many  conscientious  objectors. 

A.  L. 

"  Let  none  of  us  be  afraid  of  going  forth  in  a  spirit  of  adven- 
ture and  expectation.  We  do  not  know  where  we  may  be  led, 
but  we  know  our  Guide;  and  He  is  looking  to  us  to  commit 
ourselves  to  Him,  that  He  may  use  us,  both  individually  and 
collectively,  to  bring  in  the  Kingdom  of  God." — Oxford  Con- 
ference, 1919. 
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LETTER  FROM  GERMANY. 

Stettin-Grunhof,  Neue  Konigs  Str.  8  III. 
Tenth  Month  7,   1920. 
Dear  Friends  in  Christ: 

We  salute  you,  wishing  you  peace  and  blessing! 

Through  God's  wonderful  guidance  we  had  a  little  book 
given  to  us  entitled,  "Worship  and  Ministry."  The  perusal 
of  its  pages  gave  us  a  clear  sight  of  the  seriousness  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  Worship  of  God.  My  dear  wife  and  1  found 
the  Lord  some  twenty  years  ago.  We  have  attended  the 
services  of  various  religious  communities  and  have  taken 
part  in  their  devotional  exercises.  But  we  have  found  this  to 
be  the  prevailing  tendency;  the  Divine  Spirit  is  restricted  in 
His  operations  in  the  services.  God's  children  are  not  earnest 
enough.  The  general  state  of  lukewarmness  is  very  distressing. 
Things  are  much  as  they  were  when  our  Lord  was  here  on  earth. 
While  He  addressed  people  in  general,  the  crowds  that  came 
to  Him  in  their  thousands,  but  to  His  own  disciples  He  spoke 
of  deeper  things — thus,  for  instance,  He  told  them  of  His  suffer- 
ings and  death.  But  even  among  these,  only  three  were  found 
worthy  to  be  with  Him  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.  The 
real  children  of  God,  who  desire  to  come  closer  to  God  in  a 
holy  life,  should  assemble  in  groups  of  their  own  and  thus  ap- 
proach the  Lord  to  be  edified  and  refreshed  by  His  Spirit. 
But  how  few  one  meets  with  who  care  for  this!  Most  appear 
to  serve  God  with  one-half  of  their  heart  and  the  world  with 
the  other. 

As  we  had  already  heard  of  your  "Society  of  Friends"  we 
take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  by  letter.  We  have  been 
permitted  through  Divine  grace  to  witness  for  Jesus  by  dis- 
tributing printed  matter  which  we  were  able  to  bring  out, 
especially  in  peace  time,  when  printing  was  less  expensive. 
We  make  no  claim  of  being  anything  but  plain  folk,  but  the 
love  of  Jesus  has  constrained  us  to  think  of  our  fellow-men  to 
serve  and  help  them. 

And  now  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  query:  IVhat  shall  we 
turn  seekers  to?  Our  hearts  have  for  some  time  been  deeply 
burdened  on  this  account,  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of  earnest 
supplication  that  our  feet  might  be  directed  to  the  company  of 
earnest,  true  children  of  God  in  order  to  have  spiritual  fellow- 
ship with  them.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  more  of  your 
writings  so  that  we  could  get  to  know  you  better.  Should  this 
result  in  a  closer  union  through  the  Spirit,  leading  to  united 
service  for  the  honor  of  our  dear  Saviour,  how  great  would  be 
our  joy.  Our  spare  time  is  at  the  disposal  of  work  fox  humanity. 
We  visit  the  sick  and  read  the  Scriptures  to  them  and  point 
the  careless  to  Divine  realities.  Our  hearts  feel  the  force  of 
those  words:  "Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that 
are  in  the  world."  And  as  the  poet  put  it:  "  Live  thou  as  thou 
wilt  be  glad  to  have  lived  in  that  day."  We  trust  our  heart's 
desire  will  be  gratified  and  that  we  shall  come  in  contact  with 
those  of  God's  children  with  whom  we  can  serve  our  adorable 
Lord  and  Saviour  together. 

Trusting  to  hear  from  you,  and  also  to  obtain  some  of  your 
literature,  we  remain  your  fellow-pilgrims  to  Zion. 

Carl  and  Auguste  Wolldeit. 

[The  above  letter  was  addressed  "An  die  Religiose  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Freunde,  304  Arch  Street."  It  has  been  translated 
by  Max  I.  Reich.] 

^  ■  — 

REPORT  OF  QUAKER  EMBASSY  CONFERENCE  IN  PARIS. 

"Quakerism:  Its  Message  and  Application,"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Conference  which  was  held  in  Paris  at  the  Quaker 
Embassy  headquarters,  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
of  Tenth  Month,  when  Carl  Heath,  Olaf  Hodgkin,  and  Cather- 
ine Albright  were  the  appointed  speakers. 

Invitations  had  been  sent  to  a  large  number  of  people  in 
the  city,  and  the  gatherings  were  crowded  and  keen.  The 
first  meeting  was  addressed  by  Olaf  Hodgkin  on  the  "  Mes- 
sage of  Quakerism,"  and  the  effort  to  bring  to  the  French 
people   in  their  own  tongue  something  of  that  spirit  which 


expressed  itself  on  the  battlefields  of  France,  in  the  Recon- 
struction Work  of  the  Friends'  War  Victims'  Relief  Commit- 
tee and  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee,  was  greatly 
appreciated  by  those  privileged  to  be  present.  Simply,  yet 
with  power  and  truth,  the  meaning  of  the  church  that  should 
be  as  wide  as  the  world  and  as  all-embracing  as  mankind, 
where  none  are  strangers,  but  all  seekers  of  the  Truth,  came 
home  to  the  listening  assembly. 

The  Meeting  for  Worship  was  equally  excellent,  both  in 
attendance  and  influence.  Hardly  was  there  room,  with 
comfort,  to  seat  more  people,  and  it  was  a  fine  preparation 
for  the  afternoon  gathering  when  Carl  Heath  spoke  to  an 
overcrowded  audience,  enthusiastic  and  appreciative,  on  the 
International  Aspect  of  Quakerism.  Perhaps  this  was  the 
meeting  to  which  most  of  the  interested  social  workers  came. 
It  was  animated  by  excited  discussion,  not  wholly  relevant 
perhaps,  yet,  nevertheless,  purposeful  and  instructive.  In 
French.  Carl  Heath  brought  out  very  forcefully  the  Inter- 
national application  of  the  Friends'  Message.  "Quakerism 
in  the  Home"  was  the  subject  of  Catherine  Albright's  paper 
at  another  session.  With  Pasteur  Henri  Huchot,  editor  of 
"  L'Unkersel."  in  the  chair,  this  closing  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference led  the  thought  of  those  present  along  most  useful 
channels. 

The  Conference  was  supported  by  many  old  friends  of  the 
Mission  des  Amis,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  throughout  the 
week-end  was  one  of  helpful  service,  expressing  itself  in  a 
fellowship  at  once  fresh  and  invigorating.  How  much  the 
Quaker  Embassy  in  Paris  has  been  helped  by  the  presence 
of  our  three  conferees  from  England  who  carried  the  mes- 
sage of  the  international  law  of  Love  and  Goodwill,  only  those 
working  on  the  spot  can  know. 

Following  the  Conference,  an  impromptu  committee  was 
held  when,  with  the  added  experience  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  work  to  be  done  in  Paris  by  the  Socieie  Chretienne  des 
Amis,  suggestions  of  a  most  useful  character  were  made. 

So  the  work  goes  on;  opportunity  after  opportunity  pre- 
senting itself,  and  into  the  homes  and  lives  of  men  and  women 
comes  the  new  message  of  comfort  and  hope. — From  "  Les 
Amis"  {Quakers),  20  Avenue  Victoria,  Paris. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  JANE  GREEN. 

[Our  Friend,  Robert  Barnes,  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  has  for- 
warded this  appreciation.  For  many  years  past  American 
Friends,  especially  those  on  religious  service  from  Philadel- 
phia, have  shared  the  bountiful  hospitality  of  the  late  Forster 
Green,  and  since  his  death,  of  his  wife,  Jane  Green.  It  was 
a  place  where  a  sentiment  expressed  by  the  late  J.  Bevan 
Braithwaite,  that  truth  is  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, had  most  comforting  evidence. — Eds.] 

The  passing  away  of  Jane  Green,  of  Derryvolgre,  Belfast, 
has  left  a  blank  amongst  our  Society  in  Ireland,  which  it  will 
be  very  hard  to  fill. 

Coming  to  Belfast  from  Manchester  in  the  year  1882,  as 
the  second  wife  of  the  late  Forster  Green,  she  occupied  a 
place  of  influence  and  responsibility,  which  she  signally  and 
successfully  filled  during  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years. 

She  was  associated  with  her  husband  in  founding  the  Forster 
Green  Hospital  for  consumption  and  chest  diseases  at  For- 
threda.  Nearly  every  other  philanthropic  or  charitable 
object  in  this  city  and  neighborhood  had  her  active  sup- 
port and  help  and  bore  her  name  on  its  list  of  patrons  or  com- 
mittee members.  The  claims  of  temperance,  cripples,  blind, 
children's  and  women's  and  other  missions  all  had  her  con- 
stant help  and  sympathy,  as  well  as  her  frequent  personal 
visits. 

These  numerous  and  exacting  interests  outside  our  Society 
in  no  way  lessened  her  love,  help  and  constant  attendance  at 
the  various  committees  of  Friends.  Monthly,  Quarterly  and 
Yearly  Meetings  she  attended  regularly,  whilst  strength 
permitted ;  and  her  seat  at  the  head  of  her  own  meeting  in  Bel- 
fast was  seldom  empty  on  First-day  or  midweek  meetings  up 
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to  the  very  end.  For  many  years  an  "Elder  she  exercised  her 
gift  with  much  discretion  and  judgment.  And  her  voice  was 
often  heard  in  praise  and  testimony  with  much  acceptance, 
indeed,  less  than  two  weeks  before  her  death,  and  the  last 
occasion  she  was  out  at  meeting,  she  was  heard  in  earnest 
prayer  and  supplication  for  blessing  upon  Ireland. 

Her  home  was  ever  open  for  the  entertainment  of  Friends 
traveling  in  the  ministry,  and  many  English  and  American 
visitors  will  no  doubt  long  remember  the  quiet  unobtrusive 
and  Christian  influence  of  her  home.  She  has  been  a  succorer 
of  very  many,  a  mother  in  Israel,  gentle,  calm,  courteous, 
filled  with  human  sympathy  to  all.  Her  loss  we  sincerely  mourn, 
but  we  rejoice  at  her  eternal  gain. 


OVERSEERS. 

[This  paper  was  prepared  and  read  by  Susanna  Sharpless 
at  a  Conference  appointed  by  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  in 
the  Ninth  iVIonth  last.  It  has  been  solicited  for  publication 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  Friend  who  heard  it  read. — Eds.] 

In  looking  backward  to  the  early  days  of  our  Society  and 
to  the  origin  of  the  office  which  we  to-day  represent,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  gradual  un- 
folding and  development  of  events  and  conditions  which  led 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  after  George  Fox's  preaching  be- 
gan to  the  establishment  of  business  meetings,  first  perhaps 
the  Quarterly  Meeting,  then  Monthly  and  finally  a  Yearly 
Meeting.  It  is  evident  that  George  Fox  had  no  intention  of 
starting  a  separate  sect  when  he  first  began  to  proclaim  his 
spiritual  message  to  the  weary,  hungry  souls  that  were  waiting, 
ready  to  receive  it.  Having  found  the  remedy  for  his  own 
storm-tossed  spirit  in  the  only  "One  who  could  speak  to  his 
condition,"  and  who  did  it  by  the  Inward  Voice,  he  was  eager 
to  tell  others  about  it  that  they  too  might  be  loosed  from  the 
shackles  of  form  and  traditionalism  which  bound  them  and 
be  "free  to  serve."  These  in  turn  passed  on  the  good  tidings 
to  others,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  little  gatherings 
of  "Seekers" — "friendly  to  the  Truth" — were  collected  in 
different  places  and  held  what  we  know  were  real  Quaker 
Meetings.  But  there  was  no  organization,  no  unified  action 
among  them,  and  probably  no  thought  of  any  such,  till  the 
need  for  it  became  evident.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the 
first  need  which  called  forth  their  concerted  action  was  one  of 
social  service — as  we  might  call  it  now — of  loving  helpfulness 
to  the  poor  and  suffering  amongst  them. 

Abuse  and  persecution  followed  them  when  their  meetings 
became  known  to  the  authorities.  They  were  not  a  wealthy 
folk — these  early  Friends — but  engaged  in  trade,  and  their 
peculiarities  made  them  unpopular,  so  that  people  declined  to 
deal  with  them  and  their  business  sufi'ered  greatly  thereby. 
This  added  to  the  imprisonment  to  which  many  of  the  heads 
of  families  were  subjected,  left  the  ones  at  home  in  a  truly 
suffering  state,  and  the  care  of  these  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  claim  upon  the  infant  Society.  In  the  year  1656— less 
than  ten  years  after  G.  F.'s  preaching  began— there  were 
seldom  less  than  1000  Friends  in  prison,  so  that  the  meetings 
had  their  hands  full  in  caring  for  them.  Monthly  Meet- 
ings did  not  become  general  for  some  years  afterward,  the 
first  Monthly  Meeting  appears  to  have  been  started  about 
1653,  when  it  was  arranged  that  "some  of  every  meeting" 
should  come  together  the  "first  Seventh-day  of  each  month  " 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  Friends  in  prison  or  provide 
for  their  needy  families.  At  such  meetings  it  was  natural  that 
a  collection  should  be  taken  up  for  these  poor  people  and  also 
for  the  help  of  "  public  Friends"  across  the  seas.  It  was  prob- 
ably in  reference  to  this  Monthly  Meeting  at  Durham  that 
G.  F.  says:  "1  was  moved  to  recommend  the  setting  up  of 
this  meeting  for  that  service;  for  many  Friends  suffered  in 
divers  parts  of  the  nation;  their  goods  were  taken  from  them 
contrary  to  law,  and  they  understood  not  how  to  keep  them- 
selves or  where  to  seek  redress.  Sometimes  there  would  come 
200  of  the  poor  of  other  people  and  wait  till  the  meeting  was 
done — for  all  the  country  knew  we  met  about  the  poor — and 


after  the  meeting  Friends  would  send  to  the  baker's  for  bread 
and  give  everyone  of  these  poor  people  a  loaf  how  many  soever 
there  were  of  them,  for  we  were  taught  to  do  good  unto  all, 
though  especially  to  the  'household  of  faith.'"  Not  only  did 
they  seek  to  relieve  the  needy  families,  but  they  also  sought 
redress  for  those  who  were  illegally  imprisoned.  They  were 
willing  to  suffer,  if  need  be,  for  the  cause  they  had  so  whole- 
heartedly espoused,  and  instances  are  not  wanting  where  they 
would  offer  their  own  freedom  and  be  willing  to  lie  in  the 
filthy  jails  themselves  if  by  so  doing  they  could  release  others, 
but  they  also  felt  it  proper  and  right  to  protest  earnestly 
against  the  injustice  of  the  whole  thing,  and  to  try  to  have  the 
cruel  laws  which  permitted  it  amended.  So  with  all  this  work, 
and  much  else  that  developed  as  the  Society  grew  in  size  and 
influence,  which  it  did  rapidly,  it  seemed  desirable  to  choose 
certain  persons  to  whom  was  more  especially  delegated  the 
care  .of  the  flock,  and  this  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  office 
of  "overseer."  In  1653,  Wm.  Dewsbury  wrote  a  letter  which 
received  the  sanction  of  G.  F.  "That  in  every  particular 
meeting  of  Friends  there  be  chosen  from  among  you  one  or 
two  who  are  most  grown  in  the  power  and  life,  and  in  the 
pure  discernment  of  the  Truth,  to  take  the  care  and  charge 
over  the  flock  of  God  in  that  place. 

"And  you  who  are  chosen  ...  be  examples  to  the 
flock  and  see  that  order  be  kept  in  the  Church,  in  constant 
meeting  together,  according  to  the  rule  that  hath  been  given 
forth — that  is  to  say — once  a  week  or  more  if  it  may  be, 
besides  the  Firsf^day  meeting.  And  you  are  to  have  a  general 
meeting  with  other  Friends  near  you  once  in  two  or  three 
weeks  as  the  Lord  orders  and  makes  way."  How  many  of  us 
would  think  we  had  time  for  such  frequent  overseers'  meetings 
now?  "  Be  not  slack  or  backward,  but  faithful  to  the  Lord  in 
improving  every  opportunity  for  Friends  to  meet,  and  in 
every  town  where  Friends  are  scattered,  lay  the  charge  and 
care  on  some  Friends,  the  most  grown  in  the  Truth,  to  see  that 
they  meet  together  to  wait  on  the  Lord  three  or  four  hours 
as  the  Lord  orders  it  one  night  or  two  in  the  week."  Then 
with  advice  as  to  the  treatment  of  any  "who  walk  disorderly," 
and  there  seem  to  have  been  a  number  who  did,  he  continues: 
"And  see  that  there  be  not  any  in  outward  want  in  the  Church, 
and  that  all  walk  orderly  in  their  places  and  callings.  And  if 
any  root  of  bitterness  spring  upon  any  which  causeth  strife  in 
their  minds  one  against  another,  as  soon  as  you  know  of  it 
call  such  before  you  and  examine  the  matter  strictly  and  stand 
in  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  to  guide  you  to  judge  the 
cause  and  end  it  in  righteousness.  The  eternal  pure  spirit  of 
the  most  High  God  rest  upon  you  whom  he  has  chosen  to 
watch  over  his  flock." 

But  it  was  not  only  troubles  without — serious  and  trying 
as  these  were — that  gave  the  Friends  much  care  and  concern, 
but  also  troubles  within.  In  1666  George  Fox  says:  "Then  I 
was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  recommend  the  setting  up  of  five 
Monthly  Meetings  of  men  and  women  in  the  city  of  London 
(besides  the  women's  meetings  and  the  Quarterly  Meetings) 
to  take  care  of  God's  glory,  and  to  admonish  and  exhort  such 
as  walked  disorderly  or  carelessly  and  not  according  to  the 
Truth.  For  whereas  Friends  have  had  only  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, now  Truth  was  spread,  and  Friends  were  grown  more 
numerous,  1  was  moved  to  recommend  the  setting  up  of 
Monthly  Meetings  throughout  the  nation."  Just  the  particu- 
lar offence  of  those  "who  walked  disorderly"  or  not  "according 
to  Truth"  is  not  always  specified,  but  human  nature  is  much 
the  same  in  all  ages.  Some  may  have  violated  the  rules  of 
the  Society,  others  committed  more  serious  offences,  but  a 
spirit  arose  which  has  had  its  counterpart  probably  in  every 
generation  of  the  Society  since,  which  very  much  resented  the 
authority  of  the  meeting,  and  claimed  entireliberty  of  belief  and 
action  for  the'  individual,  asserting  that  even  moral  offences, 
which  the  meeting  knew  were  wrong,  might  not  seem  so  to  the 
individual,  and  hence  the  meeting  had  no  call  to  interfere. 

The  idea  of  a  corporate  conscience  was  evidently  not  de- 
veloped at  that  time.  -Jealousy  on  account  of  G.  F.'s  in- 
*fluence  was  also  not  wanting  and  for  a  time  threatened  a 
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schism  in  the  body,  the  individualist  party  being  on  the 
point  of  separating  from  the  main  group,  and  it  was  some 
years  before  the  matter  ended,  but  finally,  Sewel  says:  "the 
separatists  melted  like  snow,  a  number  eventually  admitting 
their  error  and  returning  to  the  main  body  of  Friends."  It 
was  in  reference  to  these  troubles  that  an  epistle  was  sent  to 
the  different  meetings  dealing  with  the  need  of  "  kindly  wisdom 
in  the  exercise  of  Church  discipline."  Elders  and  Overseers 
must  not  be  "self-willed  nor  soon  angry,"  and  the  epistle 
pleads  that  none  join  to  such  a  singular  spirit  as  would  lead 
him  to  be  the  sole  judge  in  his  own  case,  but  in  the  restoring 
and  healing  spirit  of  Christ,  both  the  offended  and  the  offender 
may  for  Truth's  sake  submit  to  the  power  of  God  in  his  own 
people,  etc. 

Although  some  of  the  treatment  meted  out  in  those  days 
to  the  offenders  may  seem  to  us  now  severe,  the  motives  which 
actuated  G.  F.  in  his  advices  are  certainly  the  highest  and 
best,  and  also  sympathetic  and  tender.  And  he  recommends 
that  all  "before  they  publicly  complain,  wait  on  the  power 
of  God  to  feel  if  there  is  more  required  of  them  to  their  brother 
or  sister  before  they  expose  him  or  her  to  the  Church."  "Go 
not  in  a  rough,  light,  upbraiding  spirit,  but  in  the  power  of 
the  Lord  and  the  spirit  of  the  Lamb,  and  in  the  wisdom  and 
love  of  the  Truth."     Isn't  that  good  advice  for  us  still? 

(To  be  concluded.) 


THE  ALL  FRIENDS'  CONFERENCE. 

WM.    CLARKSON    AND   MARY   S.    MOFFITT. 


[We  have  solicited  this  report  of  the  Conference  from  our 
Friends  in  Iowa.  It  was  read  during  their  Yearly  Meeting 
week.  It  is  very  cheering  evidence  that  the  circles  of  influence 
for  good  of  the  great  historical  occasion  in  London  are  spread- 
ing far  and  wide. — Eds.] 

The  All  Friends'  Conference  was"  held  at  Devonshire  House, 
Bishopsgate,  London,  England,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  twen- 
tieth of  Eighth  Month,  1920. 

It  was  some  months  before  this  when  we  first  heard  of  plans 
being  made  for  such  a  conference,  and  from  that  time  we  had 
a  desire  to  attend  it  if  way  should  open  for  it.  We  felt 
very  poor  and  weak  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  oh;  how 
little  we  are  without  the  help  of  our  dear  Heavenly  Father. 
Sometime  before  the  Conference  was  to  be  held  the  way  seemed 
to  be  made  for  us  to  go.  So  we  started  on  our  long  journey 
across  the  land  and  sea  the  twenty-fourth  of  Seventh  Month, 
1 920.  After  making  a  visit  in  Philadelphia  it  took  about  eleven 
days  to  reach  London.  Our  voyage  was  very  pleasant  and 
interesting,  and  there  were  seventy-seven  Friends  on  board 
the  ship  all  on  their  way  to  the  Conference.  We  Friends  held 
meetings  nearly  every  day,  some  for  worship  and  other  meetings 
to  make  a  study  of  the  Commission  reports  to  be  used  for 
the  Conference.      These  meetings  were  very  interesting. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  twelfth  of  Eighth  Month  a  great 
many  others  were  just  arriving  at  Devonshire  House,  Lon- 
don, the  same  as  we,  and  were  having  wonderful  times  greeting 
those  they  knew  or  introducing  themselves  and  finding  out 
about  each  other.  We  soon  fell  in  with  Clarkson  Thomas  and 
wife  from  Plainfield,  Indiana.  They  had  been  in  the  city  for 
a  few  days,  so  that  evening  they  very  kindly  piloted  us  to 
Westminster  Hall  where  the  reception  and  a  lecture  were  to 
be  held.  ^ 

First,  we  went  downstairs  into  a  very  large  room  with  a 
place  at  each  end  where  baggage  could  be  checked  and  we  soon 
disposed  of  ours. 

Alva  J.  Smith  from  Kansas  came  up  and  took  us  to  speak  to 
Catharine  Smith  from  Fritchley,  England.  Then  we  all  went 
to  a  room  below  where  on  long  tables  were  lying  name  cards 
for  every  one,  arranged  alphabetically.  Ours  were  soon  found 
and  pinned  on.  Then  we  were  ushered  through  large  doors 
into  the  great  reception  and  tea-room.  As  we  passed  in  a 
man  there  would  look  at  our  cards  and  call  out  the  names  in 


a  loud  voice.  Everyone  commenced  shaking  hands  with 
smiles  on  their  faces  and  went  on  talking  and  visiting,  asking 
each  other,  "Where  is  thee  from?"  and  saying,  "Isn't  this 
wonderful?"  We  soon  met  our  hostess.  She  said  when  she 
first  saw  our  names,  "you  are  my  guests."  This  was  the 
Friend  with  whom  we  were  to  make  our  home  during  the 
days^of  the  Conference.  At  this  reception  tea  and  all  sorts  of 
little  cakes  and  currant  buns  were  served  to  everyone,  which 
was  no  small  thing.  Oh,  it  was  a  wonderful  time!  So  many 
Friends  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world  meeting  there  and 
greeting  each  other  and  visiting  as  they  drank  their  tea  to- 
gether was  an  occasion  long  to  be  remembered.  It  seemed  al- 
most too  wonderful  to  be  true  or  possible  and  to  think  of  the 
purpose  that  brought  them  there.  It  was  to  try  and  help  to 
establish  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  toward  men.  Many 
had  come  thousands  of  miles  and  some  almost  around  the 
world.  How  kind  was  our  Heavenly  Father  to  all  of  us — extend- 
ing His  protecting  care  and  preserving  our  lives  across  the 
mighty  deep. 

When  the  time  came  to  go  to  the  lecture  we  found  our  hostess 
by  going  to  the  part  of  the  room  where  her  letter  was  hanging 
— H,  for  Juliet  Hills.  Then  we  went  into  a  large  assembly- 
room  to  hear  the  great  Swarthmore  lecture  on  Conscience,  by 
Rufus  M.  Jones.  There  was  thought  to  be  2400  in  attendance. 
When  the  lecture  was  over  we  went  with  our  hostess  to  her 
home,  where  we  spent  the  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  1 3th 
we  had  a  ride  of  five  or  six  miles  on  an  underground  railroad 
train  from  the  home  of  our  hostess  to  the  Devonshire  House, 
where  the  Conference  convened  at  10.15  o'clock.  Now  we 
were  really  sitting  in  the  large  meeting-room  at  Devonshire 
House,  every  seat  being  filled  and  the  Conference  started, 
with  John  H.  Barlow,  Clerk,  and  Agnes  L.  Tierney  from  Phila- 
delphia as  one  of  the  Assistants.  Certainly  a  wonderful  gather- 
ing and  what  a  solemn  silence  fell  over  the  meeting  and  it 
seemed  that  God's  power  was  over  all.  As  George  Fox  had 
said  several  places  in  his  Journal,  the  Lord's  power  came 
over  all.  There  were  some  earnest  prayers  ofl'ered  vocally,  and 
no  doubt  many  silent  prayers  breathed  to  the  Lord  of  Heaven 
and  earth  for  Divine  blessings  on  the  Conference,  and  for  help 
and  guidance  that  the  right  thing  might  be  brought  out  in 
this  great  gathering  of  Friends  from  all  countries  and  where 
nearly  all  different  races  of  people  were  represented  as  well  as 
the  different  branches  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  We  really 
believe  that  God  was  with  that  great  Conference  of  Friends 
from  the  beginning  to  the  ending  and  His  mighty  power  was 
over  all. 

Following  are  some  of  the  concerns  and  desires  expressed  in 
the  Conference:  First,  that  we  be  drawn  closer  together  in 
spirit  and  truth  and  into  unity  to  do  the  will  of  our  God, 
trusting  that  He  would  guide  the  Society  of  Friends  to  a  clearer 
vision.  If  we  keep  in  an  humble  spirit  like  unto  a  little  child 
God  will  give  us  a  message  for  the  people  of  the  world  as  well 
as  for  ourselves.  There  is  a  responsibility  laid  on  each  in- 
dividual and  we  need  to  be  up  and  doing  in  this,  our  day  and 
generation.  Love  should  be  shown  in  our  daily  lives  and  we 
should  live  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  in  our  communities.  We 
should  have  a  better  understanding  in  nations  and  try  to  help 
bring  sister  nations  into  closer  union.  In  the  last  six  years,  it 
has  been  a  very  critical  time  for  us  on  account  of  the  terrible 
war.  Men  have  suffered  and  rotted  in  prison.  We  should 
grasp  the  opportunity  for  the  way  is  opened  to  us.  Men  and 
women  in  all  nations  are  willing  to  listen  to  Friends. 

"  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that 
build  it.  Except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  maketh 
but  in  vain."  "  Not  by  might,  not  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit, 
saith  the  Lord."  Let  us  bow  low  our  hearts  before  one  God. 
Oh,  may  the  Lord  break  the  bow. 

We,  as  a  Society,  have  a  position  of  difficulty  to  encounter 
and  a  new  path  to  tread,  but  we  will  try  to  do  our  best.  It  is 
necessary  for  us  to  make  a  foundation  strong  and  sure  and  build 
on  the  rock  Jesus  Christ.  Our  peace  testimony  is  one  of  our 
fundamentals  and  it  has  not  been  easy  for  us  to  live  the  peace 
testimony,  during  the  years  of  war.  We  hear  that  other  people 
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sav  we  are  right  and  that  God  is  with  the  Friends.    Are  we  the 
rfg'l.rkind  ofrriends?    There  ,s  a  call  for  everyone  to  the  real 
experience  of  finding  out  what  it  nieans  to  stand  faithful  to 
our  testimony  of  peace.     We  must  believe  in  the  love  of  God^ 
There  are  bitter  hours  when  we  know  not  what  to  do,  and  then 
we  are  liable  to  fall  into  the  ways  of  the  world.     Those  of  our 
faith  who  have  been  made  prisoners  for  conscience  sake,  have 
found  fresh  inspirations  of  what  our  belief  means.     Tools  ot 
our  enemy  will  not  do  for  us.    And  we  should  literally  live  our 
everyday  lives  in  ways  of  love.    There  is  a  power  in  our  every- 
day live  .    It  was  a  very  weighty  concern  for  the  Conferenceof 
Friends  to  get  down  to  the  foundation  of  life.  First,  to  find  out 
what  kind  of  God  we  worship;  second,  to  find  o"t  the  way  of 
life  that  the  Society  of  Friends  believes  in.    And  also  whether 
we  are  capable  of  seeing  war  in  its  horror  and  frighttulness, 
starvation  of  children,  disorder,  and  understand  that  war  calls 
for  more  war.    The  war  mind  and  mob  law  rules  sweep  over  a 
nation.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  do  anything  m  time  of  war 
but  at  present  the  world  is  comparatively  calm.  A  better  way 
must  be  found,  we  must  propose  substitutes  for  gun-powder. 
We  cannot  dddge  our  situation  for  we  have  a  real  world  on 
our  hands.     The  central  feature  is  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 
We  need  the  revival  of  the  universal  love  of  God  in  our  hearts. 
God  does  not  use  forcible  means,  on  the  contrary  He  suffers 
defeat,  overcomes  by  patience  and  long  suffering,  and  sacrifice 
We  must  go  out  in  the  world  and  take  it  as  it  is  and  meet 
conditions  as  they  are.      It  is  necessary  to  put  the  spirit  ot 
Christ  into  our  work  if  we  are  to  live  our  faith  and  accomplish 
our  full  mission.       In  this  work,  we  should  try  to  live    the 
Christian  life  everyday  of  our  lives  in  ways  of  love,  it  we  would 
succeed  in  a  crisis.     When  trouble  comes  we  can  express  our 
love  for  men  and  God  if  we  can  concentrate  on  things  ot  God. 
A  testimony  for  peace  is  against  war.     War  is  an  attack  on 
God     He  breathed  into  man  the  breath  of  life.  There  is  some- 
thing Divine  in  man.     This  Divine  part  should  be  cultivated 
rather  than  destroyed,  to  make  us  better  followers  of  Christ 
and  good  examples  in  the  world.     Our  testimony  against  war 
has  been  kept  clear  for  over  250  years  by  Friends  and  that  it 
is  not  right  for  man  to  kill  his  fellow-man,  but  we  have  fallen 
away  from  bearing  our  testimony.     How  shall  we  stand?     We 
must  keep  to  our  peace  testimony,  asking  our  Heavenly  Father 
to  help  and  give  us  strength  to  hold  out  faithful  until  the  end. 
Keep  singleness  of  eye.    Many  must  feel  condemned.  We  have 
been  like  one  asleep  in  a  comfortable  house.    We  are  in  a  great 
measure  to  blame  for  the  world's  tragedy  of  to-day.       We 
should  put  ourselves  in  thought  beside  those  who  took  the 
other  way.    They  felt  the  appeal  to  sacrifice,  bore  the  burden 
with  the  common  man.    The  peace  appeal  comes  through  the 
spirit  of  Christ.     It  calls  for  deep  sacrifice.    We  belong  not  to 
ourselves  alone,  but  to  all  humanity.      Many  felt  the  higher 
ideal   but  were  not  able  to  stand,  but  wished  Friends  to  hold 
up  the  testimony.    We  feel  we  have  failed.     Let  us  bow  in  all 
humility  to  Him.     Strip  ourselves,  gird  ourselves  in  humblest 
willingness  to  wash  the  feet  and  not  get  on  a  pinnacle. 


fence;  sold  to  a  butcher  and  driven  to  slaughter  in  a  wooden 
wagon ;  and  the  hide  removed  on  a  wooden  slab.  Then  the  hide 
must  be  shipped  to  the  tannery  in  a  wooden  freight  car 
treated  in  a  wooden  vat;  with  acids  secured  from  wood,  and 
with  bark  from  a  tree;  the  leather  must  be  cured  on  a  wooden 
board  •  cut  on  a  wooden  board ;  and  shaped  over  a  wooden  last. 
When  the  shoes  are  finished  they  must  be  packed  m  a  paste- 
board box,  which  is  made  from  wood  pulp,  shipped  in  a  wood- 
en packing  case,  and  placed  on  a  wooden  shelf.  I-mally  the 
shoL  are  sold  over  a  wooden  counter,  and  in  your  service 
spend  most  of  the  remainder  of  their  days  on  floors  made  ot 

^°But  you  say,  "we  don't  eat  wood."  True  enough,  but  the 
ground  that  grew  your  bread  was  prepared  by  a  plough  with 
looden  handles,  and  a  point  of  steel  in  the  making  of  which 
charcoal  was  used;  the  grain  was  cut  with  some  instmment 
be  it  cradle  or  binder,  partly  made  of  wood;  it  was  hauled  to 
the  barn  in  a  wooden  wagon ;  stored  in  a  wooden  mow;  threshed 
in  a  wooden  separator,  hauled  to  the  mill  in  a  wooden  wagon; 
or  in  a  freight  car  with  wheels  made  of  wood  pulp;  and  stored 
in  a  wooden  bin.  When  it  became  flour  it  was  mixed  in  a 
wooden  tray,  rolled  on  a  wooden  board,  sold  over  a  wooden 
counter,  and  eaten  off  a  wooden  table.  ,,.,■,     ^^,„ 

Wood  helps  the  housewife  do  her  shopping.  If  it  is  by  tele- 
phone her  message  is  carried  over  wires  stretched  on  wooden 
poles,  or  encased  in  a  wooden  conduit,  f  she  walks  it  is  m 
shoes  tanned  with  the  bark  of  a  tree  and  largely  on  wooden 
floors.  If  she  rides  she  cannot  escape  the  use  of  wood.  It  she 
carries  a  basket,  this,  too,  is  a  product  of  the  forest. 

In  the  office,  a  man  works  on  a  wooden  desk  sits  in  a  wooden 
chair,  uses  wooden  pencils  and  paper  made  from  wood.  Uur 
pictures  are  framed  in  wood,  our  windows  are  cased  in  wood. 

When  the  doctor  comes  his  prescriptions  are  written  on 
paper  that  comes  from  wood,  and  his  medicines  are  in  a  large 
measure  derived  from  the  forest.  ^.  „.^o^» 

Look  where  we  will  in  our  everyday  lives  we  cannot  escape 
the  importance  of  wood  in  everything  around  us  When  the 
forests  are  despoiled,  everything  that  is  demanded  by  modern 
civilization  is  injured,  and  we  who  consume  must  pay. 

Next  to  a  prosperous  agriculture  nothing  is  of  greater  im- 
portance to  the  public  than  a  constant  and  dependable  tim- 
ber supply.  Therefore  every  citizen  is  interested  in  the  tor- 
ests  whether  he  will  or  no.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  he 
never  lives  a  moment,  never  draws  a  breath,  without  owing 
his  comfort,  safety,  and  welfare  to  the  things  the  forest  gives 
him  or  which  it  helps  to  provide.  From  birth  to  death  we  live 
with  the  help  of  the  ioxQsX— Pennsylvania  Department  oj 
Forestry. 

■  I  ■    

American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twdhl.Sti«t.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  EiteuUct  Staclory. 

RACHEL  DAVIS-Du  BOIS.  PuHlclly.  ELIZABETH  T.  RHOADS.  fVcmmS  Work. 

BERNARD  WALTON 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


The  Forest  and  Everyday  Things.— Few  people  realize 
just  how  intimately  the  products  of  the  forest  enter  into  their 
everyday  lives.  When  they  do  realize  this  their  personal 
interest  in  protecting  the  forests  will  surely  increase  and  they 
will  insist  on  maintaining  a  timber  level  high  enough  to  keep 
forest  products  within  reach  of  the  public  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  clothes  we  wear,  the  things  we  eat,  the  house  in  which 
we  live,  the  materials  we  use  in  our  work,  whatever  it  may  be, 
are  dependent  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  upon  the  forest. 
With  prices  of  forest  products  high,  the  reflection  is  felt  in 
increased  prices  of  everything  necessary  to  your  daily  life 
and  mine.  ,       .  ,  . 

Consider  your  shoes.  They  could  not  be  made  without  the 
forest.  Before  you  can  buy  them  a  calf  must  be  born  in  a 
wooden  barn;  pastured  in  a  field  surrounded  by  a  wooden 


WILLIAM  B.  HARVEY        ^^^^  c.  WOODWARD 


Serbia. 
{Taken  from  Loreita  Rush's  Letter— Fetch,  Montenegro.) 
"We  bought  and  are  administering  goats  to  the  settlers! 
Did  you  know  goats  required  administering?    They  do,  \\^en 
there  are  more  families  than  goats. 

Austria. 

One  hundred  dollars  will  feed  a  cow  for  a  year  and  one  cow 
will  give  twenty  children  milk  for  a  year.  The  Mission  has 
decided  it  is  a  better  plan  to  buy  cows  and  fodder—cows  pay- 
ing the  interest  on  themselves  in  calves  and  milk— than  to 
import  thousands  of  tins  of  condensed  milk.  However,  the 
latter  must  go  on,  too,  in  order  to  keep  the  children  alive 
during  the  Winter.  .        , ,  u       *u  ,^ 

Austria  is  being  turned  into  a  nation  of  beggars  where  there 
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were  no  beggars  before  and  against  her  will.  She  is  a  proud 
nation  and  the  people  are  some  of  the  most  charming  1  have 
ever  met,  but  what  is  she  to  do?  She  is  caught  in  a  trap  and 
there  is  no  way  out. 

Cows  in  Austria  are  so  undernourished  that  instead  of 
giving  twelve  to  fourteen  litres  of  milk  a  day,  they  give  two 
to  three  litres. 

The  Austrian  Field  Committee  is  contemplating  supplying 
poultry  and  sheep  as  well  as  cows. 

Helen  Andrews  (our  expert  cattle  buyer)  who  supervised 
the  buying  of  the  Dutch  cows,  urges  the  Austrian  Field  Com- 
mittee to  sell  below  cost  enough  oil  cake  to  the  Vienna  dairy- 
men so  the  cows  bought  in  Holland  will  have  the  feeding  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  while  getting  acclimated.  The 
Austrians  do  not  yet  appreciate  the  value  of  oil  cake,  but  will 
pay  for  it  in  milk  on  the  same  terms  as  the  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  the  cows.         

Palestine. 
Rosa  E.  Lee,  in  charge  of  the  Mission  at  Bir  Zeit,  Palestine, 
reports  that  she  has  laid  up  Winter  supplies  in  the  shape  of 
medicine,  fuel,  and  food  to  be  given  out  to  destitute  orphans. 


Poland. 

Nadworna  is  now  our  centre  for  anti-typhus  work.  Typhus 
at  the  moment  does  not  seem  to  be  present  in  the  town,  but  a 
populous  valley  stretches  from  the  city  up  into  the  Carpathians, 
where  conditions  of  disease  and  misery  exist. 

Dr.  Merrick,  who  attends  the  Baby  Welfare  Centre  at 
Pasieczna,  is  now  ill  with  typhus.  We  note  with  thankfulness 
that  she  is  now  convalescent  and  no  complications  have  arisen. 
She  is  a  young,  energetic  doctor  from  England. 

A  little  social  settlement  has  been  started  in  Pasieczna.  It 
is  desperately  needed  and  if  funds  can  be  obtained  it  should 
be  made  permanent.  1  cannot  think  of  a  place  an3Avhere  in 
the  world  where  it  would  be  more  useful.  This  social  settle- 
ment consists  at  present  of  two  branches.  One  is  a  kind  of 
trade  school  for  girls,  where  some  twenty-four  Jewish  and 
Polish  girls  are  engaged  in  making  the  beautiful  embroidery 
which  adorns  their  home-spun  garments.  The  day  of  our 
arrival  was  a  holiday,  and  the  people  of  the  valley  were  out 
in  their  best  to  attend  church,  and  we  saw  a  blaze  of  color  such 
as  is  becoming  all  too  rare  in  these  prosaic  days.  The  other 
half  of  the  work  is  a  bathing  plant  and  dispensary,  where  the 
infants  of  the  region  obtain  weekly  clean  clothes  for  dirty  ones, 
and  their  mothers  valuable  instructions  in  the  nurture  of  chil- 
dren. Some  of  our  most  devoted  workers  are  at  Pasieczna, 
and  I  feel  that  a  blessed  bit  of  service  is  being  rendered  this 
neglected  corner  of  God's  world.  The  greatest  needs  in  Poland : 
clothing,  shoes,  rye,  wheat  for  planting,  horses  and  tractors. 

Arthur  Gamble,  returned  from  Poland,  says:  "  1  never  knew 
before  why  European  peasant  women  wear  such  brilliant  colors. 
The  red  and  blue  and  yellow  and  purple  just  harmonize 
with  the  gorgeous  colors  of  the  landscape.  1  stood  on  a  hill- 
side one  day  and  looked  across  the  valley  during  a  festival. 
The  girls  looked  like  flowers  in  a  garden." 

"Our  landlady  at  Werbkewice  owned  6ooo  acres  of  land 
and  spoke  French,  German  and  English,  yet  all  the  water  used 
in  her  great  house  had  to  be  carried  from  a  spring.  She  was 
so  interested  in  the  American  plumbing  idea  that  she  wanted 
to  buy  the  old  tin  bath-tub  we  left." 

Germany. 
The  rye  harvest  has  not  come  up  to  expectations,  in  fact  is 
bad  and  will  mean  a  big  import  of  flour.  The  people  were 
hoping  and  expecting  the  bread  ration  to  be  raised.  They  will 
be  disappointed.  There  are  three  million  unemployed  in 
Germany.  We  may  look  forward  to  disturbance  in  the  Winter. 
Alfred  G.  Splett. 

Another    Mennonite    Returns    From    Friends'    Relief 
Work  in  Europe. 
George  O.  Springer,  of  Rantoul,  111.,  returned  on  Eleventh 


Month  loth  from  a  year's  relief  work  in  Austria.  He  also 
spent  a  year  in  the  same  kind  of  work  in  France.  In  Vienna 
he  was  the  manager  of  the  Friends'  International  Transport, 
the  idea  of  which  is  to  centralize  Friends'  motor  supplies  in 
each  country — Poland,  Austria,  Germany  and  Serbia. 

In  talking  about  the  spirit  of  the  average  Austrian,  G.  O. 
Springer  said  that  they  are  in  a  very  hopeless  mood  and  seldom 
talk  about  their  condition,  or  make  predictions  about  the  future. 
They  simply  live  from  day  to  day,  from  hand  to  mouth, 
always  on  the  border  line  of  starvation.  Cafes,  restaurants 
and  all  public  houses  are  forced  to  close  at  1 1  p.  m.,  so  that  no 
night  life  goes  on.  "  Petty  thievery  is  increasing  in  Vienna, 
because,  as  is  to  be  expected,  continual  hunger  is  apt  to  make 
thieves  out  of  honest  men." 

To  meet  Vienna's  need  at  the  roots,  the  Friends  think  they 
should  extend  their  agricultural  work  on  the  farms  around 
Vienna  as  they  did  in  France  and  are  doing  in  Serbia.  This 
work  being  to  help  the  natives  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and  to 
sell  at  reasonable  prices  fertilizer,  seeds  and  modern  machinery. 
This  has  not  yet  been  done  in  Austria  on  account  of  lack  of 
funds,  but  it  is  hoped  to  be  able  to  meet  this  need  next  Spring. 
This  work  would  also  help  to  educate  the  Austrian  peasant, 
who  for  many  reasons  has  never  developed  a  social  conscious- 
ness. To  say  to  him  that  people  in  the  city  are  starving  means 
nothing  at  all.  He  plods  along  in  the  same  old  rut,  seeking 
just  enough  for  his  own  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 

G.  O.  Springer  said  he  hated  to  leave  Vienna  and  the  Friends' 
relief  work,  the  spirit  of  which  he  has  enjoyed.  He  issues  a 
call  to  all  young  men  of  healthy  body,  mind  and  soul  to  give 
a  year  or  two  of  their  life  in  such  work.  He  left  in  charge  of 
the  transport  work,  Chase  L.  Conover,  of  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 


Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Eleventh  Month 
13,  1920 — 44  boxes,  totaling  1078  articles;  3  of  these  boxes 
from  Mennonites;  2  for  German  Relief. 

Cash  received  during  the  same  period — $13,991.23. 


"GEORGE  FOX'S  JOURNAL." 

Valuable  MS.  Bought  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 

A  graceful  token  of  appreciation  of  their  entertainment  has 
been  made  by  American  Quakers  present  at  the  recent  All 
Friends'  Conference,  in  the  form  of  gifts  to  the  fund  being 
raised  by  English  Friends,  which  have  made  it  possible  for 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  England  to  come  into  immediate 
possession  of  the  MS.  of  the  "Journal  of  George  Fox,"  recent- 
ly offered  for  sale  at  Sotheby's. 

This  invaluable  MS.,  which  the  Cambridge  History  of 
English  Literature  describes  as  being  "for  originality,  spon- 
taneity and  unconscious  power  of  sincere  self-expression, 
probably  without  rival  in  religious  literature"  was  the  original 
mainly  dictated  by  Fox  to  Thomas  Lower,  his  stepson-in- 
law,  while  in  prison  at  Worcester  in  1674-5,  but  a  great  deal 
of  the  work  must  have  been  carried  out  in  the  two  quiet  years 
after  his  release  that  he  spent  at  his  wife's  residence,  Swarth- 
moor  Hall. 

This  MS.  was,  at  the  instructions  of  the  Morning  Meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  1692,  handed  over  to  Thomas 
Ellwood,  the  poet  and  friend  of  Milton,  for  transcription  and 
preparation  for  the  press.  Ellwood  did  his  editorial  work 
judiciously,  from  the  contemporary  point  of  view,  but  in  the 
original  MS.  which  was  published  in  full  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Press  in  191 1,  will  be  found  many  personal  and 
political  references  of  great  value  in  throwing  further  light  on 
the  personality  of  the  first  Quaker  and  on  the  life  of  the  time. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  first  sixteen  pages  of  the  "Journal " 
are  missing.  The  MS.  came  down  to  its  late  owner,  Robert 
Spence,  the  artist,  of  North  Shields  and  London,  who  is  a 
distant  collateral  descendant  of  Margaret  Fell's  youngest 
daughter.  Several  of  the  striking  passages  in  the  Journal  un- 
known to  the  general  public,  as  they  did  not  appear  in  Ell- 
wood's  edition,  were  taken  as  the  basis  of  a  series  of  etchings 
by  R.  Spence  on  the  Life  of  George  Fox.    A  third  volume  pur- 
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chased  at  the  same  time  was  a  valuable  collection  of  letters 
to  and  from  the  family  at  Swarthmoor  Hall,  many  of  which 
have  never  been  published. 

All  the  MSS.  will  now  permanently  remain  in  the  Friends' 
Reference  Library,  Devonshire  House,  Bishopsgate,  where 
they  have  been  on  loan  for  some  time. 

^  H.  W.  Peet, 

174  Venner  Road,  Sydenham,  S.  E.,  26. 

YOUNG  FRIENDS'  FINANCIAL  DRIVE. 

[This  was  received  too  late  for  the  Young  Friends'  Number 
last  week.  It  is  important  that  it  should  not  be  further  de- 
layed.—Eds.] 

Young  Friends'  Financial  Drive  for  our  1920-21  budget  ot 
|]6oo  is  now  on.  Let  us  try  and  have  all  contributions  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer,  H.  Arthur  Hall,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa., 
before  Twelfth  Month  4,  1920.  A  collector  has  been  secured 
to  solicit  contributions  in  each  Monthly  Meeting;  with  the 
exception  of  Downingtown,  Norristown,  Pottstown  and 
Malvern.  Friends  of  these  meetings  will  please  send  contribu- 
tions direct  to  the  Treasurer. 

The  funds  will  be  spent  as  follows: — 

The  Friends'  Institute  Board  supplies  us  with  office  room 
and  part  time  of  their  General  Secretary  and  Stenographer. 
We  pay  partially  for  these  by  defraying  the  annual  telephone 
bill  and  making  a  contribution  of  from  1200  to  I300  a  year 
to  the  Institute  Board. 

Our  three  working  sub-committees  (Field,  Mission  and 
Westtown)  have  volunteer  secretaries  who  give  their  time  and 
thought  free,  but  it  is  necessary  to  pay  them  for  their  traveling 
and  office  expenses. 

The  Field  Committee  is  planning  to  visit  small  Friends' 
meetings,  our  young  Friends  at  various  colleges  and  hold  one 
or  two  Young  Friends'  Conferences. 

The  Mission  Committee  is  holding  a  meeting  every  Fifth- 
day  evening  at  Twelfth  Street  Institute,  at  which  our  work  in 
various  mis'sion  fields  is  discussed.  A  large  mission  meeting 
is  planned  for  in  the  near  future. 

The  Westtown  Committee  has  under  way  a  series  of  voca- 
tional lectures  to  be  given  to  the  older  students  at  Westtown. 

The  Young  Friends'  Supplement  to  The  Friend  each  month 
requires  a  substantial  sum  and  is  well  worth  the  price  to  all 
Friends. 

The  Board  of  Young  Friends'  Activities  of  the  Five  Years' 
Meeting  also  receives  a  contribution  to  help  pay  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Earlham  Conference  and  for  the  valuable  services 
of  their  Secretary,Clarence  Pickett,  who  is  glad  to  co-operate 
with  us  at  any  time. 

A.  Ernest  Nicholson,  Finance  Chairman. 
Rebecca  Haines,  Secretary. 


have  been  better  attended  than  for  two  years  past.  Some  visiting  min- 
isters have  been  drawn  to  the  meetings  and  have  had  acceptable  service. 
It  is  announced  that  the  First-day  evening  meetings  for  worship  have 
been  revived  this  Winter  at  Germantown  on  the  old  basis.  These  facts 
encourage  some  Friends  to  beUeve  that  there  may  be  a  more  general 
recognition  of  the  principle  so  often  proclaimed  by  the  late  J.  Wilhelm 
Rowntree:  "The  meeting  for  worship  is  the  central  fact  in  our  system." 

On  Eleventh  Month  18th,  at  Moorestown,  Alfred  C.  Garrett  addressed 
a  tea  meeting  of  those  especially  interested  in  First-day  School  and  Bible 
Study  work.  He  referred  to  the  two  distinct  types  of  rehgious  experience : 
one  the  "definite  conversion"  and  the  other  which  exemplifies  the  verse, 
"first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,"  and  expressed  his  belief  that  both  types 
are  normal  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  each.  Birthright 
membership,  with  some  opportunity  for  expressing  a  decision,  when  the 
right  time  comes,  is  his  desire.  The  First-day  school  ought  to  help  to- 
wards this  expression  of  decision,  this  stepping  out  on  the  side  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  First-day  school  ought  also  to  serve  as  a  "nursery, for 
service,"  showing  the  child  the  tremiendous  need  and  opportunity  that 
exist  the  world  over. 

Of  1-,500,000,000  human  beings  only  one-third  are  even  nominally 
Christian .  That  means  a  bUUon  people  outside  even  a  formal  Christianity. 
In  the  United  States  over  one-half,  to  be  exact  56,000,000,  are  without 
any  sort  of  church  affihation  and  26,000,000  children  receive  no  rehgious 
instruction  whatever.  The  rest  receive  on  the  average  about  half  an 
hour  per  week — at  least  five  times  as  much  time  is  necessary,  if  we  would 
bring  religious  instruction  up  to  a  par  with  geography  or  arithmetic. 
Isn't  it  just  as  important?  Alfred  Garrett  thought  our  schools  should 
prepare  pupils  for  college  in  £ible  subjects,  and  enumerated  several  of 
the  colleges  which  are  already  allowing  credit  for  such  work  to  those 
who  come  up  for  admission.  Mention  was  made  of  some  experiments 
now  being  tried,  in  Gary,  Ind.,  New  York  City  and  elsewhere,  for  assuring 
some  religious  instruction  to  children  in  school. 

From  this  idea  of  "nurseries  for  service"  Alfred  Garrett  enlarged  upon 
the  work  of  the  forty  young  Friends  in  the  child-feeding  scheme  in  Ger- 
many, and  gave  us  a  vivid  account  of  his  visit  to  that  country  last  Sum- 
mer. He  ventured  the  opinion  that  the  work  of  these  forty  might  prove 
to  be  even  more  important  than  that  of  the  sixty  "pubhshers  of  Truth" 
who  went  down  from  Firbank  Fell. 


GENERAL  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  definite  transmission  of  photography  by  wire  as  perfected  by 
Edoward  BeUn  has  been  demonstrated  between  St.  Louis  and  New 
York  within  a  fortnight.  It  is  said  to  be  "a  real  marvel  in  an  age  of 
marvels." 

The  necessity  of  educational  endowments  will  be  emphasized  by  the 
following: — Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  student  body  in  Yale  University 
-received  direct  financial  aid  last  year  in  the  form  of  fellowships,  scholar- 
ships, loans  and  other  means,  according  to  the  annual  report  for  the  year. 

At  what  a  pace  United  States  armament  expenditure  has  risen  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  navy  appropriations  this  year  are  more 
than  three  times  what  they  were  in  the  year  (1913-1914)  preceding  the 
war.  The  cost  of  warships,  like  the  cost  of  living,  has  mounted  with  sky- 
rocket speed.  The  U.  S.  to-day  thinks  nothing  of  lavishing  $40,000,000 
on  one  battle  cruiser.  No  fewer  than  six  of  those  ships  will  shortly  be 
under  way. 

The  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  met  in  Geneva  EleventTi 
Month  15th.  The  organization  of  the  League  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing taken  from  the  A''.  Y.  Evening  Post: — The  League  is  organized 
into  two  bodies — a  lower  house  and  an  upper  house.  The  lower  house 
comprises  representatives  of  all  nations  which  are  members  of  the  as- 
sociation. The  upper  house  consists  of  the  representatives  of  eight  of  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world.  The  upper  house  has  met  frequently  in 
the  course  of  the  last  year;  for  the  lower  house  this  is  the  first  general 
meeting.  The  number  of  nation  members  in  the  association  is  forty- 
three. 

More  pounds  of  potatoes  than  of  any  other  food  are  consimaed  by  the 
European  and  EngUsh-speaking  people  as  a  whole.  AU  our  forty-eight 
States  can  grow  potatoes,  and  yields  of  100  to  200  bushels  an  acre,  with 

.  as  much  as  800  bushels  in  fancy  farming,  put  to  shame  the  14  or  20  bushels 

So  far  this  Autumn  the  First-day  evening  meetmgs  at  Twelfth  Street        of  wheat  grown  on  an  acre. 


FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  Bedford  Street  Mission  on  Kater  Street  has  had  a  long  history  of 
useful  service  in  which  Friends  have  liberally  participated.  Comly  B. 
Shoemaker  was  for  many  years  its  devoted  president.  Rather  more  than 
a  year  ago  he  retired.  The  position  is  now  held  by  his  son-in-law,  Edward 
L.  Richie. 

Friends  have  been  interested  perhaps  from  its  beginning  in  the  Who- 
soever Gospel  Mission  of  Germantown.  At  the  annual  meeting  last 
month  Robert  B.  Haines,  Jr.,  was  made  a  vice  president.  An  appreciative 
minute  concerning  John  C.  Winston  was  adopted  at  the  same  time. 
He  was  during  his  lifetime  a  generous  donor  and  bequeathed  11000  to 
the  work. 

Last  year  the  Mission  sheltered  1,190  persons  and  served  51,931  meals. 

Something  more  than  five  hundred  people  made  an  attentive  audience 
at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets  on  the  evening  of  the  ISth.  The  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee  presented  four  of  the  "living  epistles"  who. 
have  done  notable  service  in  Germany.  The  whole  presentation  could 
be  best  characterized  by  the  word  impressive. 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Chejmey  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonies  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnxtt  St.     -:-     Phila. 


IIbsidbncb:  254  S.  44tli  St.  Beu. 'Phonb:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 

260  South  Tenth  Strbbt 
philadelphu 

Bbll  'Phond— Filbert  2666. 


F»AF»ER    HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.        -        PHILADELPHIA 

Qfice  Hoars  until  10.30  A.  M.       Or  any  other  time  by  appotntmml 
Established  in  1849.    Bell  'Phone,  Poplak  327. 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 

128th  YEAR 
The  Insurance  Company 

of 

North  America 


The  Friend  have  been  neighbors 
for  94  years. 

They  both  stand  for 
STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  insurance 
with  this  Company? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you 
a  North  America  Policy 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA   D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron 

Phone— Market  1671. 


Friends'  Book  Store 

302  Arch  Street      ::      Philadelphia 

TheBook  Committee  has  author- 
ized the  purchase  of  a  liberal  num- 
ber of  selected  children's  books 
(about  70  titles)  which  have  been 
ordered ;  these  will  make  attractive 
and  useful  holiday  presents. 

English  books,  new  and  old,  are 
being  added  to  our  stock;  call  and 
inspect  them. 


Genealogi 


Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwaite 
a|°  i%  N.  Stockton  St. 


Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons 

BOOK  AND  JOB   PRINTING 
422  Walnut  St.,    -    Philadelphia 

ATTENTION    GIVEN     TO    THE 


PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND   CATALOaS 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Ester  brook  P^ris  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  busine»s 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

SSO-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Clem  to  Fanerab 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Abo  Chapel 
)  for  funerals. 

Established  iSgfl 


J 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  SOCIAL  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  good  place  to  prepare  for  **Homa  Service" 

Winter  Term  begins  First  Month  4,  1921 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 

swarthmore,  pa. 


\^:^         Let  Me 
Help  You 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ^22  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:-  -:•  Oriental 

ALL    WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 

"Durable  as  Iron" 

HARDWICK  85  MAGEE  CO. 
1220  Market  Street 
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J.P.MAGILL&CO. 

1522   Land  Title  Building 
philadelphia 


DEAL   IN 

MUNICIPAL 

RAILROADS 

PUBLIC  UTILITY 

INDUSTRIAL 

BONDS 

OF 

ESTABLISHED 

VALUE 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED      :       ;       : 


SPRUCE    726S 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  StreeU 
Special  attention  given  to  Friendi'  Funerali 


R.  C.  Ballinger           Ernest  R.  YarnaU 
TELEPHONES 
BeU— Spruce  1781         -         Keystone 

JohnA-Stralton 
—Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER 

&  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS                         | 

318  N.  Thirteenth  St.            s 

Philadelphia      1 

Premier  Duplicating  COo 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing, 

Typewriting,   Addressing,    Mailing,  Etc. 

630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  8c  CO. 
BANKERS 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 


DUE  TO  HIGH  MONEY  RATES.  THE 
CAREFUL  INVESTOR  CAN  NOW  PUR- 
CHASE HIGH-GRADE,  WELL-SECURED 
BONDS  TO  YIELD  AN  ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME, 

WHY  NOT  KEEP  YOUR  IDLE  FUNDS  SAFELY 
INVESTED? 


High  rates  of  interest  are  not  now  incompatible  with  a  high  degree  of  safety 
of  principal.  This  condition  will  not  continue  indefinitely.  We  recommend 
the  immediate  investment  of  available  funds,  and  solicit  inquiries. 

Cadbury,  Ellis  &  Haines 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Franklin  Bank  Buildingf 
Phaadelphia 

Telephones:  Bell,  Spkdce  7372,  7373,  7374,  7375.     Keystone,  Race  2815. 


WHAT  LIFE    INSURANCE    DOES. 

It  protects  your  family  against  the  stop- 
ping of  your  income  in  case  of  your  death. 
It  helps  you  save  money. 
It  can   give  you   an   income  when   your 
earning  power  declines. 

That**  our  Endowment  Policy  payable  at  65. 
It  does  all  these  things;  and  the  yearly 
amount  you  invest  in  it  is  easily  laid  by. 

Shall  we  tell  you  about  this  personally? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

Membmr  of  Federal  Reterve  Sytem 


WHY  NOT  TAKE  UP  FRENCH? 

$5  pays  for  book  needed  and  assistance,  by 
mail,  for  three  months.  This  is  an  exceptiona 
opportunity  for  studying  French  at  home. 

PROF.  H.  T.  FRUEAUFF 

26  South  St.  Cloud  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Reference,  Davis  H.  Forsj^he. 


Friends'  Card  Calendar 
for  1921 

NOW    READY 

At    FRIENDS'  BOOK   STORE, 
302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Single  copies,    15  cts.;    by  mail,  25  cts. 

Two  copies  for  25  cts.;    by  mail,  30  cts. 
By  the  dozen,       $1.20 
By  the  hundred,    7.50 

In  the  face  of  greatly  advanced  costs  over  last  year, 
the  Tract  Association  is  offering  the  above  edition  at 
prices  named  with  the  hope  that  those  who  are  interested 
will  help  to  circulate  it.  If  the  entire  edition  is  sold, 
the  cost  will  scarcely.be  met.  The  Almanac  will  be 
sold  at  8  and  10  cents  per  copy ;  80  cents  and  one 
dollar  per  dozen. 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 


259  S.  Fourth  St.  ,     Philadelphia 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friend* 

Post  OfHca  Address :     Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Afana^er 


Glas  lyn  -  Chatham 

PARK   PLACE 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 


A  Familn  Home  of  EstablliheJ  Refiulallon. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year. 


NATHAN  I.  JONES. 


AF»F»LES 

I  have  for  sale  a  few  barrels  each  of  several 
standard  varieties  of  Fall  and  Winter  Apples. 
C.  Canby  Balderston,' 

Colora,  Maryland. 


T^, 


third 


Anna  Eastbubn  Willits,  Chairman. 


TTyANTED — A  practical,  old-fashioned  fanner.  Fan 
'»  forty  miles  from  New  York  City.  House,  electri 
light,  running  water.  One  and  a  half  miles  from  Higl 
School.     Friend  preferred. 

James  Wood, 

Mt.  Eisco,  New  York. 


snd  in  two-room  suites.    Phone  Baring  8403. 
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We  may  be  sure  that  further  work  awaits  us  in  Qermany.  But  we 
may  also  be  sure  that  the  same  work  is  round  us  at  home.  The  dis= 
illusionment,  the  collapse  of  authority,  the  sense  of  insecurity,  the 
poverty  of  organized  religion,  the  yearnings  after  fuller  life,  the 
seeking  spirit,  are  greater  there  than  here,  for  the  sense  of  need  is 
more  intense.  But  the  new  needs  and  the  new  age  are  also  at  our 
own  doors.  Are  we  ready  to  face  them  and  to  help  to  shape  them 
into  a  Kingdom  of  God? — William  Charles  Braithwaite. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  CONCERNING  THE  MINISTRY. 

Those  Friends  whose  memories  reach  bacl<  a  generation  or 
more  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  note  a  decrease  within  that 
time  in  the  amount  of  public  ministry  on  the  part  of  women. 
At  least  such  observations  have  been  made  in  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting.  Solicitude  is  expressed  on  this  account,  and 
efforts  are  doubtless  made  to  find  a  cause  for  the  condition 
of  scarcity.  It  is  rather  easy,  perhaps,  to  lay  the  blame  upon 
the  meetings,  and  especially  upon  the  elders,  on  the  ground 
of  a  lack  of  nurturing  care.  They  have  not  (it  may  be  thought) 
been  quick  to  discern  a  true  gift,  and  so  have  not  been  able 
to  encourage  the  faint-hearted  and  support  the  weak.  To 
what  conclusion  this  criticism  would  tend,  regarding  the  state 
of  the  Society  at  large,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  declare. 
Deficiencies  may  be  supposed  to  exist;  but  surely  we  cannot 
make  these  accountable  in  general  for  the  situation  now  being 
considered,  unless  indeed  we  assume  that  men  have  been  more 
persevering  in  the  face  of  discouragement  than  women  have 
been. 

In  the  next  place,  since  women  now  are  more  accustomed  to 
taking  part  in  public  affairs  than  were  the  women  of  earlier 
times,  and  have  larger  opportunities  in  divers  ways,  there 
seems  no  sufficient  reason  to  attribute  the  changed  conditions 
to  a  natural  shrinking  or  diffidence.  This  might  indeed  still 
have  to  be  overcome,  and,  we  may  believe,  would  in  most 
cases  be  overcome  by  the  burden  of  the  word,  combined  with 
"  the  sacred  impulse."  Does  it  not  appear  likely  that  there 
is  a  deeper  cause  for  the  condition  so  much  regretted, — some 


o  o 
•   o 


stronger  hindrance  than  either  of  the  foregoing  suggestions 
would  touch? 

Now  in  connection  with  this  very  serious  subject,  one  does 
not  want  to  put  forward  in  any  confident  or  final  manner  a 
professed  analysis  of  the  situation,  nor  to  bring  accusations 
of  delinquency  against  anyone;  but  perhaps  it  is  neither  pre. 
sumptuous  nor  unsympathetic  to  suggest  that  it  might  be 
wholesome  for  us  to  inquire,  of  ourselves  at  least,  whether 
there  has  not  been  a  lack  of  submission  to  the  processes  of 
preparation, — to  those  qualifying  baptisms  which,  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  most  true  ministers  have  had  to  experience.  Is 
there  any  part  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  that  we  have  been 
ashamed  of?  Has  the  day  of  small  things  been  disregarded? 
Have  we  been  unwilling  to  hear  the  message  of  Truth?  Have  ■■ 
we,  amid  the  swift  tides  of  new  interests  and  demands,  been 
so  pre-occupied  that  we  have  not  given  enough  place  to  the  ■ 
instruction  of  Wisdom?  Abundance  is  said  about  serving, 
about  going  and  being  sent  (and  there  is  much  obvious  service 
being  done) ;  but  something  might  also  be  said  as  to  the  con- 
ditions preliminary  to  being  chosen. 

Here  it  may  be  asked  if  these  observations  do  not  apply 
to  men  as  well  as  to  women.  Undoubtedly:  and  one  is  in- 
clined to  query  whether  the  difference  between  them  at 
present  as  regards  ministerial  gifts  is  in  reality  quite  so  great 
as  has  been  supposed;  yet  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  changes 
and  agitations  of  the  past  quarter-century  have  affected 
women  rather  more  than  men  in  some  respects,  and  that  the 
difficulties  of  adjustment  have  been  somewhat  greater  for 
them  than  for  men.  These  conditions,  however,  ought  not 
to  act  as  a  perpetual  hindrance  to  their  service  in  the  Gospel. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  too  anxious  about  the  matter 
of  vocal  ministry,  whether  of  men  or  of  women;  for  there  is 
perhaps  less  to  be  feared  from  silence  in  our  meetings  than 
from  much  speaking,  and  certainly  so  if  the  speaking  is  with- 
out due  authority  and  inspiration.  This  brings  us  again  to 
the  subject  of  standards;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  remember 
that  although  gifts  differ  according  to  the  grace  given,  and 
although  the  ministry  will  have  different  aspects  and  varying 
modes  of  expression  from  time  to  time,  there  are  certain 
qualities  essential  to  it  always.  The  value  of  any  ministry  is 
not  to  be  measured  so  much  by  the  volume  and  the  fluency 
of  its  expression  as  by  its  purity  and  soundness,  its  ingathering 
and  upbuilding  life.  A  ministry  that  is  thus  "  reaching"  calls 
for  dedicated  and  prepared  instruments;  and  it  is  not  without 
weighty  significance  that  two  ministers  of  an  earlier  period 
—women,  in  this  instance —  were  spoken  of  as  "vessels  of 
beaten  gold." 

But  there  are  many  vessels  of  beaten  gold,  many  disciples 
and  servants  of  the  Lord,  who  have  never  been  called  to  "the 
rninistry  of  the  word."  These  may  be  quite  as  much  devoted 
to  the  Master's  work,  and  as  truly  serving  Him,  as  those  who 
feel  it  their  particular  mission  to  proclaim  the  Gospel.  If, 
among  the  women  of  our  Society  at  this  time,  there  are  earnest 
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and  diligent  ones  upon  whom  the  prophetic  gift  has  not  been 
bestowed,  shall  we  say  that  the  Lord  of  all  has  not  some 
beneficent  purpose  in  thus  withholding  it?  Who  can  tell  what 
revival  of  power  is  reserved  for  a  coming  day?  Will  it  find  a 
people  prepared  "in  heart  and  ears?" 

After  all,  the  thing  that  concerns  us  most  is  that  we  should 
be  in  our  right  places  as  "living  stones"  in  the  spiritual 
house;  and  it  is  essential  in  all  ranks  and  stations  that  we  have 
a  continued  acquaintance  with  that  Anointing  whose  teachings 
transcend  all  other  instruction.  If  these  are  accepted  with 
humility  and  patience  and  self-surrender,  "the  cause  of 
Truth"  will  go  forward.  "  If  the  ship  be  in  order,"  said  that 
wise  and  experienced  elder,  Richard  Shackleton,  referring  to 
an  occasion  when  there  seemed  "neither  wind  nor  tide,"— 
"if  the  ship  be  in  order,  the  good  Pilot  kept  on  board,  and 
His  will  submitted  to,  no  danger  will  accrue.  The  wind  will 
rise  again  when  it  listeth;  the  vessel  will  make  its  way." 

M.  W. 
■  I  ■  

INCONSISTENCY  vs.  HYPOCRISY. 

When  A.  Neave  Brayshaw  makes  an  address,  he  usually 
has  among  his  well-turned  points  one  or  two  formed  like  that 
of  a  fish-hook:  they  go  in,  but  won't  come  out.  One  com^s 
away  with  them  sticking  fast.  In  191 1,  when  he  spoke  to 
the  great  Conference  of  English  Young  Friends  at  Swanwick 
on  "The  Life  That  is  Life  Indeed,"  he  told  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  substituting,  as  the  drug-clerk  is  sometimes  accused 
of  doing,  something  "just  as  good"  as  the  particular  service 
God  demands  of  us.  In  his  closing  talk  to  the  International 
Young  Friends'  group  at  Jordans  last  Summer,  one  of  his 
barbed  points  that  some  will  not  soon  forget  was  the  distinc- 
tion he  drew  between  hypocrisy  and  inconsistency. 

Inconsistency  is  not  the  same  thing  as  hypocrisy.  We  all 
know  how  easy  it  is  to  become  hypocritical,  quite  uninten- 
tionally and  it  may  be  unconsciously.  We  dread  the  thought 
of  becoming  so.  We  know  our  own  shortcomings,  and  what 
makes  matters  worse,  we  know  our  friends  know  them,  too. 
All  this  tends  to  inaction.  We  are  not  doing  all  that  we  might 
do  for  the  cause  we  have  most  at  heart.  We  have  the  con- 
viction that  God  would  use  us  more,  -if  He  could,  and  that 
He  could,  if  we  let  Him.  But  we  are  afraid  of  being  judged 
hypocritical,  and  too  often  the  work  is  left  undone. 

This  applies  to  Friends  in  America,  and  perhaps  especially 
to  those  Yearly  Meetings  where  the  total  membership  is 
small  and  the  active,  concerned  membership  smaller  still. 
We  know  each  other  almost  too  well.  This  close  fellowship 
has  certain  well-defined  advantages,  but  it  makes  us  too  self- 
conscious.  We  assume  attitudes.  We  pose.  Sometimes  it  is 
an  indifference  that  is  assumed.  Then  there  are  those  whose 
tendency  is  to  treat  lightly,  even  flippantly,  or,  worst  of  all, 
cynically,  the  very  things  which  mean  the  most  to  us.  Still 
others  become  overly  humble  and  apologetic,  apparently  ut- 
terly forgetful  of  Paul's  exultant  cry  that  when  he  is  weakest, 
he  is  really  strong,  and  that  God's  strength  is  so  often  made 
manifest  through  human  frailty. 

It  is  especially  in  public  or  semi-public  matters  that  this 
acute  self-consciousness  is  felt  and  manifested.  Of  course 
where  we  all  know  each  other  there  is  the  tendency  to  observe! 
compare  and  criticize.  Hence  the  feeling  of  being  very  much- 
looked-at,  to  which  many,  if  honest,  would  have  to  confess — 
clerks  of  business  meetings,  the  teachers  and  principals  in  our 


schools,  those  who  from  time  to  time  write  for  this  paper, 
and  perhaps  especially  those  who  feel  called  upon  to  speak 
in  meetings  for  worship. 

This  self-consciousness  we  should  fight  down  like  a  poisonous 
plant.  Inconsistency  is  not  hypocrisy.  The  sad  fact  that  the 
good  which  we  would  gladly  do,  we  don't  do,  and  that  the  evil, 
wTiich  we  loathe,  seems  to  beset  us  again  and  again,  does  not 
make  us  hypocrites,  as  long  as  we  are  not  content  to  have  it 
remain  so,  and  as  long  as  we  do  not  pretend  to  something  we 
have  no  intention  of  trying  to  become. 

Neave  Brayshaw  told  us  that  we  can  be  just  as  conceited 
about  our  humility  as  about  anything  else.    Are  we? 

The  plea  "  I  am  not  good  enough"  will  not  suffice  to  let  us 
off  from  that  which  we  should  be  doing.  Moses  tried  it.  Gideon 
tried  it.  Their  excuses  were  brushed  aside.  Past  unfaith- 
fulness does  not  excuse  further  unfaithfulness  in  the  present. 

Inconsistency  is  not  beautiful.  We  should  try  to  bring 
everything  in  our  life  into  harmony  with  what  we  want  to 
be  its  ruling  motive.  We  ought  to  strive  constantly  for  spiri- 
tual symmetry  and  balance.  But  the  lack  of  this  symmetry  is 
not  in  itself  any  evidence  of  insincerity.  Did  it  never  occur 
to  you  that  someone  who  struggles  with  a  particular  weakness 
might  be  of  especial  help  to  someone  else  who  is  fighting  a 
similar  fight?  • 

Let  us  believe  in  the  hand  fides  of  our  neighbor  and  of  our- 
selves. Let  us  assume,  until  there  is  definite  reason  for  think- 
ing otherwise,  that  we  both  are  sincere  and  honest-hearted. 
Then  we  shall  learn  from  our  past  mistakes,  and  rise  above 
them,  instead  of  seeing  their  shadow  forever  in  the  way  before 
us.  The  wall  of  our  unworthiness,  blocking  our  path  ahead, 
will  crumble  and  disintegrate,  and  of  its  fragments,  as  certain 
also  of  our  own  poets  have  said,  we  shall  find  we  can  make 
stepping-stones. A.  L. 

OVERSEERS. 

SUSANNA    SHARPLESS. 
(Concluded  from  page  259.) 

Let  us  now  come  "across  the  seas"  and  see  the  provision 
made  for  shepherding  the  flock  on  this  side.  1681  "At  a 
General  Meeting  held  at  Burhngton  it  is  ordered  that  each . 
Monthly  Meeting  do  appoint  two  persons  to  follow  reports, 
in  order  to  find  out  the  reporters;  and  to  minister  justice  upon 
all  such  reports  that  may  tend  to  defamation  or  slander  of 
any  Friend  or  person  and  also  such  reports  as  may  be  spoken 
out  of  Friends'  men  and  women's  meetings."  Again  1682: 
"At  a  Q.  M.  at  John  Edmondson's  the  advice  of  the  half- 
year's  meeting"  that  two  friends  should  be  appointed  in  each 
respective  meeting  to  inquire  into  its  well-being  and  to  end 
differences,  if  possible,  among  them  was  accepted  that  the 
work  of  peace  may  go  on  and  those  Friends  give  an  account 
to  the  Half  Year's  Meeting. 

Still  again  1695:  "Advised  that  such  as  come  late  to  meet- 
ing or  when  they  come  there  fall  asleep  or  be  restless  or 
not  stay  in  the  meeting  but  go  forth  or  otherwise  behave 
themselves  unbecoming  our  holy  profession;  that  as  soon  as 
meeting  is  over  they  be  admonished  thereof  by  such  as  are 
appointed  to  take  care  of  such  things;  and  that  two  or  more 
men  and  women  out  of  their  respective  meetings  be  from 
time  to  time  chosen  for  that  service  and  that  such  as  will 
not  receive  their  admonition  in  their  report  to  the  said  Month- 
ly Meeting  to  be  further  dealt  with  as  Friends  in  the  wisdom 
of  God  shall  see  meet  to  direct."  Once  more:  "  It  is  the  advice 
of  this  meeting  that  in  speaking  to  or  dealing  with  any  it  be 
done  in  a  Christian  spirit  of  love  and  tenderness  laboring  in 
meekness  by  laying  the  evil  before  them  to  bring  such  persons 
to  a  sense  of  it  in  themselves  that  they  may  be  restored  if 
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possible."  A  set  of  minutes^fourteen  in  number — was  sent 
over  from  England  about  1699  which  was  prefaced  by  this 
kindly  greeting:  "Dear  friends  and  brethren — Unto  you  is 
the  salutation  of  our  dearest  love  in  the  sweet  fellowship  of 
the  Gospel  of  Peace;  desiring  that  grace,  mercy  and  peace 
may  be  increased  in  and  amongst  you  and  in  all  the  Churches 
of  Christ.  Having  a  weighty  sense  upon  us  for  the  honor  of 
God  and  that  a  holy  discipline,  in  the  pure  wisdom  and  love 
of  God,  may  be  kept  up  and  practised  in  all  the  churches,  we 
thought  good  to  recommend  unto  your  care  these  following 
minutes  to  be  put  in  practice." 

Let  us  quote  a  few  of  these  fourteen  points: — 

1st — To  see  that  Friends  be  diligent  in  coming  to  their  week- 
day meetings,  and  to  stir  up  those  that  are  backward. 

2nd — That  Friends  be  careful  to  keep  to  their  Monthly 
Meetings,  to  attend  the  affairs  and  service  of  the  Truth. 

5th — That  Friends  launch  not  out  into  trading  and  business, 
beyond  what  they  are  able  to  manage;  nor  break  their  promises, 
io  paying  of  their  just  debts  and  contracts;  nor  that  none 
practice  any  clandestine  way  of  trading,  which  is  to  the  great 
dishonor  of  Truth,  and  scandal  to  religion,  which  the  testi- 
mony of  Truth  is  given  forth  against. 

6th^That  Friends  be  careful  to  keep  out  of  the  abuse  of 
smoking  and  chewing  of  tobacco,  especially  in  markets  and 
public  places,  and  that  such  render  a  reason  why  they  take 
it,  and  to  observe  convenient  times  and  places. 

8th — That  care  be  taken  that  all  Friends  be  careful  not  to 
give  away  to  sleep  or  drowsiness  in  public  meetings  for  worship 
or  business,  but  to  watch  against  it,  for  it  is  a  dishonor  to 
such  as  profess  the  Truth. 

gth — That  Friends  be  careful  to  keep  out  of  tattling,  tale- 
bearing, back-biting,  whispering  and  meddling  themselves  in 
other  men's  matters  where  they  are  not  concerned;  which 
things  may  tend  to  the  sowing  of  discord,  and  raising  strife 
among  brethren. 

The  Queries  so  familiar  to  us  now  did  not  come  for  some 
years  later,  and  were  twelve  in  number,  the  first  after  the 
inquiry  about  attendance,  promptness  in  gathering  and  sleep- 
ing in  meeting  proceeds:  "Do  any  accustom  themselves  to 
snuffing  or  chewing  tobacco  in  meetings,"  and  the  second  is 
like  unto  it— namely:  "Do  Friends  keep  clear  of  excess,  either 
in  drinking  drams  or  other  strong  drink?"  The  object  of  the 
queries  seems  to  have  been  two-fold,  first  to  remind  Friends 
of  their  duties,  and  second  to  enable  the  meetings  to  judge 
how  far  the  Overseers  did  their  duty.  So  much  for  these 
"concerned  friends"  who  "administered the  Discipline"  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago. 

How  do  we  do  it  now?  Do  we  exercise  a  vigilant  and  tender 
Christian  care  over  our  fellow  members?  "  Do  we  give  diligent 
attention  to  the  service  of  shepherding  the  flock,  and  is  our 
care  extended  to  non-members  who  may  be  closely  associated 
with  members?  Do  our  young  people  receive  the  loving  care 
of  our  meeting,"  and  "are  they  brought  under  such  influences 
as  tend  to  promote  their  religious  life,  and  to  give  them  an 
understanding  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  Friends?" 
Some  of  these  questions  we  have  to  answer  every  year,  and 
who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?  It  is  reassuring  to  know  that 
we  still  have  Overseers  who  perform  their  work  in  the  "  power 
of  the  Lord  and  spirit  of  the  Lamb."  From  one  of  our  larger 
meetings  we  are  told  of  a  "dear  friend  who  is  a  model  that 
we  would  do  well  to  follow.  She  is  our  faithful  correspondent 
who  keeps  in  touch  with  our  absent  members.  She  receives 
loving  letters  of  appreciation  which  show  how  much  her  love 
and  thought  touch  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  she  writes." 
From  another  meeting  in  speaking  of  the  care  needed  in  en- 
couraging attenders  to  become  members,  the  writer  says: 
"We  are  blessed  with  two  or  three  warm-hearted,  sympathetic 
overseers  through  whom  such  applications  generally  come, 
and  whose  influence  probably  has  much  to  do  with  it."  As 
to  arousing  interest  in  the  indifferent,  none  of  the  meetings 
heard  from  appear  to  feel  they  have  been  very  successful. 
Although  from  Twelfth  Street  we  hear:  "Our  joint  evening 
Monthly  Meetings  with  supper  have  increased  attendance; 


scattering  appointments  when  possible  bring  forward  those 
but  little  interested."  Another  meeting  says  "  We  do  at  times 
try  a  bombardment  of  postal  cards  or  calls."  Another:  "We 
certainly  have  nothing  to  boast  of  in  that  regard.  1  suppose 
the  real  question  would  be  how  to  make  our  meetings  so  help- 
ful that  people  would  recognize  not  only  the  obligation  but  the 
privilege;  but  the  overseers  would  be  only  a  part  of  the  meet- 
ing in  bringing  that  to  pass." 

Much  attention  seems  to  be  given  in  most  of  our  meetings 
to  attenders  who  may  not  be  members  but  on  the  fringe  of 
the  Society.  In  order  to  do  this  effectively  and  also  to  visit 
or  keep  in  close  touch  with  every  member  of  a  large  meeting, 
whether  absent  or  at  home,  requires  a  large  staff  of  overseers, 
or  the  overseers  are  helped  sometimes  by  Welcome  Committees, 
or  by  persons  specially  asked  to  help. 

Our  good  friend  John  H.  Dillingham  used  to  say  it  was  a 
poor  meeting  that  had  not  more  elders  and  overseers  than 
those  under  appointment.  In  Twelfth  Street,  which  is  our 
largest  Monthly  Meeting,  a  Committee  of  five  young  women 
is  appointed  to  assist  the  Overseers;  feeling  that  they  can  per- 
haps come  into  closer  touch  with  the  younger  women  of  the 
meeting,  and  see  their  viewpoint  better  than  older  people 
may.  This  also  forms  a  training  class  for  future  Overseers. 
Several  meetings  have  given  an  afternoon  now  and  then  for  the 
children  or  the  young  people,  when  some  talk  on  a  Friendly 
subject  may  be  followed  by  social  entertainment  and  refresh- 
ment. 

In  several  of  our  meetings  a  little  paper  is  issued  periodically 
which  contains  interesting  bits  of  meeting  news,  minutes  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting,  appropriate  and  helpful  editorials,  all 
of  which  must  be  very  interesting  to  friends  at  a  distance, 
and  may  help  to  increase  their  loyalty.  Some  outlay  of  both 
time  and  money  is  required,  however,  to  carry  on  this  little 
work.  In  the  West  Chester  Meeting,  the  Overseers  were  much 
helped  in  answering  the  Queries  last  time  by  individual  answers 
which  members  of  the  Fellowship  Group  had  prepared,  and 
which  they  kindly  allowed  us  to  see  and  to  use.  They  were  so 
earnest,  sincere  and  humble  that  we  felt  we  had  a  much  better 
insight  into  their  attitude  toward  the  meeting  than  before. 
1  think  the  Groups  in  other  places  have  also  made  these  an- 
swers to  the  Queries.  A  number  of  our  young  people  admit, 
possibly  with  a  shade  of  regret,  that  they  have  not  formed 
"the  habit  of  attending  week-day  meeting."  What  shall  be 
done  about  this?  Has  the  need  for  week-day  meetings  ceased? 
Reports  from  various  places  indicate  that  they  are  small  and 
smaller. 

The  Women's  Problem  Group  of  the  Social  Order  Committee 
sometime  ago  sent  to  the  different  women  overseers  a  kindly 
letter  asking  our  co-operation  in  the  respective  meetings.  1 
know  not  just  how  this  was  received  in  all  the  meetings;  in 
one  it  resulted  in  the  writing  of  a  letter  to  the  individual 
women  members  of  the  meeting. 

This  letter  1  feel  sure  voices  the  earnest  loving  desire  of 
all  of  us  for  our  fellow  members  and  with  its  reading  I  will 
close  my  already  long  paper: — 
Dear  Friend: —  Seventh  Month  16,  1920. 

The  section  of  the  Social  Order  Committee  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting — namely.  The  Household  Emergency  Bureau  has 
asked  the  Overseers  of  Monthly  Meetings  to  take  over  its 
duties.  As  we  feel  it  would  be  a  privilege  to  come  into  closer 
touch  with  the  individual  lives  of  our  members,  and  to  be 
helpful  in  every  emergency,  we  therefore  ask  thee  to  freely 
communicate  with  any  member  of  our  group  if  thee  is  in  need 
of  help  in  times  of  sickness  or  in  caring  for  thy  children,  or 
if  there  is  an  invalid  in  thy  family  needing  help  or  cheer.  Our 
membership  is  large,  and  it  is  difficult  for  us  always  to  know 
of  these  cases  of  need.  Also  if  any  member  of  thy  family  or 
any  of  thy  friends  is  in  a  position  to  help  some  one  in  any 
capacity  for  a  short  or  longer  period,  with  or  without  corn- 
pensation,  it  would  be  a  great  favor  if  thee  would  give  us  this 
information. 

We  wish  to  enter  into  loving  fellowship  with  thee,  and  to 
strengthen  the  best  interests  of  all. 
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THE  ALL  FRIENDS'  CONFERENCE. 

Delegates'  Impressions. 
VIL 

After  reading  the  reports  of  the  Conference  for  the  past 
few  months,  one  feels  that  the  subject  has  been  pretty  fully 
covered,  but  to  those  of  us  who  were  there,  no  expression  from 
our  fellow  conferees  is  passed  by,  and  the  nature  of  the  meet- 
ing was  such  that  a  full  report  of  the  spirit  of  the  occasion 
can  never  be  made. 

We  have  been  particularly  interested  in  the  testimony  so 
universally  borne  to  the  blessings  that  attended  the  times  of 
silent  waiting,  and  to  the  effective  way  of  determining  the 
judgment  of  the  body  through  the  measure  of  spiritual  ex- 
ercise, that  finally  overcame  diversity  of  sentiment.  That  it 
was  the  most  representative  body  of  American  Friends  ever 
assembled,  and  that  aside  from  our  countrymen,  it  was  the  most 
representative  gathering  of  English  and  other  Friends  seems 
to  be  an  established  fact. 

Our  American  Friends  gathered  as  a  company  fully  realizing 
the  expense  and  pains  it  had  cost  them  to  attend  this  Con- 
ference. It  was  not,  however,  until  the  meetings  were  well 
under  way  that  we  came  to  realize  the  amount  of  minute 
detail  work,  as  well  as  large  expense,  that  had  been  carried 
by  our  English  Friends.  One  Englishman  was  heard  to  say 
that  there  would  be  plenty  of  room  in  Devonshire  House  after 
the  first  curiosity  of  the  young  Americans  had  waned.  This 
did  not  prove  to  be  the  case,  as  was  illustrated  by  our  eighteen- 
year-old  boy  from  the  west,  who  was  given  permission  by  his 
father  to  absent  himself  from  some  of  the  meetings,  that  he 
might  see  more  of  the  many  attractions  of  London.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  the  son  chose  the  Conference,  and  the  building  was  well 
filled  throughout  the  sessions. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  time,  we  still  look  back  upon  the 
session  that  dwelt  upon  worship  in  our  individual  meetings 
at  home,  as  the  point  that  specially  needed  deepening  and 
strengthening  in  Divine  life.  This  concern  was  embodied  in 
Minute  36,  a  part  of  which  follows: — • 

"  We  have  striven  to  discover  the  sources  of  our  weakness, 
and  how  that  weakness  may  be  removed  and  in  this  search  we 
have  felt  pre-eminently  the  need  for  strengthening  the  meet- 
ing for  worship,  so  that  it  may  be  the  focal  point  of  our  work 
and  our  life.  We  have  felt  the  need  to  experience  more  fully 
the  power  of  individual  and  community  fellowship  with  God, 
to  penetrate  into  the  deep  places  and  appropriate  the  spiritual 
forces  which  unify  and  energize  and  lead  to  further  consecra- 
tion. .  .  .  As  we  thus  seek  for  enriched  meetings  for 
worship,  for  a  deeper,  more  instructed  spiritual  life,  and  a  truer 
fellowship,  we  may  expect  that  there  will  be  a  new  power  in 
our  corporate  witness  to  the  reality  and  beauty  of  Divine 
redemptive  love." 

This  minute  very  truly  voiced  the  exercise  of  the  meeting 
and  was  accepted  as  the  keystone  to  the  arch  that  must  sup- 
port all  right  concerns  of  the  Church.  This  revival  of  spiritual 
life  and  power  must  be  the  fruit  of  a  fresh  spiritual  awakening, 
and  where  would  be  the  home  of  such  a  manifestation  except 
in  our  established  meetings  for  worship?  One  of  the  pastoral 
Friends  who  came  to  us  from  the  Baptists,  said  he  was  returning 
horne  to  advocate  a  period  of  fifteen  minutes  of  silence  in  all 
their  meetings  for  worship.  We  realize  that  a  meeting  may  be 
comparable  to  the  great  river  beds  in  California,  where  in 
times  of  drought  no  water  is  to  be  found,  and  in  times  of 
flood  there  is  an  inundation  of  the  country  round  about. 
This  high  water  mark  that  we  all  so  much  covet  in  spiritual 
things  must  come  from  a  greater  individual  consecration,  a 
capacity  to  wrestle  as  Jacob  did,  even  unto  the  break  of  day, 
for  the  Divine  blessing.  When  that  precious  boon  becomes 
ours,  we  will  experience  a  quickening  that  will  abide  with  us 
and  communicate  its  power  to  our  associates.  Carl  Heath 
said,  "Worship  is  an  effort  to  so  link  up  the  soul  with  the 
Divine  life  that  it  may  operate  through  us  in  daily  living.  We 
should  approach  our  meetings  in  a  spirit  of  expectancy,  be- 
lieving that  God  will  meet  with  us  and  work  through  us." 


We  felt  that  the  Conference,  as  a  body,  was  ready  to  accept 
silent  communion  as  a  basis  of  Friends'  worship,  and  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  Christ's  witness  within  us,  and 
that  a  failure  to  make  our  meetings  for  worship  measure  up 
to  such  a  standard  was  to  be  regretted.  True  pastors  should 
shepherd  the  flock  out  of  meeting,  and  allow  time  in  the  meet- 
ing for  the  exercise  of  silent  worship  and  the  expression  of  real 
concern  by  individuals. 

Disappointment  was  expressed  early  in  the  Conference  that 
there  should  not  be  more  time  of  silence.  Those  accustomed 
to  find  more  of  an  event  in  the  spiritual  gathering  of  the  people 
than  in  any  or  all  of  the  expressions  of  the  people,  were  re- 
joiced in  the  acknowledged  blessing  that  accompanied  silent 
waiting. 

In  review  of  the  many  rare  gifts  of  the  valued  friends  we 
made  in  our  eight  weeks'  absence  from  home,  we  find  they 
stand  for  us  as  a  permanent  asset  of  value  not  to  be  measured 
by  any  former  standard.  Our  English  Friends  seem  to  have 
the  Conference  habit,  which  is  one  that  many  of  us  have 
suffered  narrowness  and  loss  by  not  having  acquired.  We 
would  do  well  to  mingle  more  in  our  small  individual  meet- 
ings, as  well  as  in  larger  gatherings. 

We  look  toward  the  next  Conference  of  All  Friends,  that 
will  naturally  be  held  in  America,  as  a  time  of  even  larger 
blessing  than  was  the  London  Conference  to  the  many  isolated 
bodies  in  America. 

DiLLWYN    StRATTON. 


VHI. 


[Note. — The  following  letter  was  written  by  our  friend 
Sarah  W.  Elkinton  in  response  to  a  request  to  take  part  in  the 
program  upon  the  occasion  of  the  report  of  delegates  to  Phila- 
delphia Quarterly  Meeting.  She  had  no  thought  of  its  publica- 
tion. The  Committee  to  whom  it  was  addressed  wishes  it  to 
appear  in  our  columns  and  has  secured  her  consent.  More 
than  most  of  the  reports  it  makes  practical  suggestions  for  a 
present  duty  and  service  for  us  all.  We  cordially  welcome  the 
contribution.— TEds.] 

99  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston. 
Tenth  Month  24,  1920. 

Thy  note  came  yesterday  and  has  given  me  some  anxiety. 
1  should  very  much  like  to  make  a  short  speech,  not  so  much 
on  the  Conference  itself  as  on  what  it  should  quicken  in  the 
Society  as  a  whole.  At  that  Conference  of  delegates  from  all 
quarters  of  Quakerdom  we  reaffirmed  the  fundamental  posi- 
tion of  Friends  for  their  entire  history — that  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force  is  un-Christian  and  that  as  a  Christian  group  we 
have  and  shall  protest  against  all  war. 

For  at  least  fifty  years  this  Conference  shall  represent  the 
Quaker  point  of  view  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  addition 
we  have  committed  ourselves  to  doing  what  we  can — through 
the  Service  Committee — to  repair  the  world  after  the  ravages 
of  war.  We  never  were  so  well  put  before  the  world  before, 
both  theoretically  and  practically.  It  is  a  pressing  duty  to 
urge  our  views  everywhere,  especially  on  Christian  people. 
The  churches  must  be  made  to  feel  that  our  stand  is  the  only 
consistent  stand  for  people  to  take,  who  profess  to  follow  the 
teachings  of  Jesus,  and  more,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
mere  human  nature  to  stand  firmly  in  times  of  great  trial 
without  having  a  reinforcement  of  spiritual  support.  This 
matter  of  getting  rid  of  war  is  a  spiritual  movement  and 
must  be  carried  quite  out  of  the  realm  of  utilitarianism.  To 
overcome  evil  with  good  comes  from  an  inward  conviction 
as  strong  as  the  indwelling  of  Christ's  spirit  can  make  it. 
Knowing  that  war  is  wicked  we  should  never  expect  good  to 
come  from  the  use  of  military  means. 

The  state  of  the  world  to-day,  if  one  needed  a  proof,  is 
surely  convincing  enough  to  any  one  willing  to  consider  the 
situation.  The  same  thing  is  always  a  part  of  war  and  is 
habitually  ignored  by  militarists.     "  War,  famine,  and  pesti- 
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lence"  have  from  remote  times  been  a  triple  alliance.  They 
are  with  us  to-day.  Because  previous  wars  have  usually  been 
on  a  smaller  scale,  people  have  closed  their  eyes  to  the  after- 
effects. To-day  the  whole  world  has  been  involved  and  only 
the  blind  can  fail  to  see  the  facts  before  us,  for  our  instruction. 
Now  is  the  time  to  press  those  things  home  to  thinking  people. 
We  are  threatened  by  the  military  people  with  a  more  colossal 
war  yet,  and  by  a  variety  of  small  ones.  Our  navy  is  growing 
in  size  and  its  sponsors  are  boasting  louder  and  louder  of  our 
place  and  power.  There  is  not  a  moment  for  us  to  dilly-dally 
or  hesitate  or  try  to  escape  our  responsibility.  We  should 
have  men  willing  to  investigate  Mexican  and  Japanese  situa- 
tions, as  John  Barlow,  Roger  Clark  and  Edith  Ellis  investi- 
gated Ireland,  and  press  our  point  of  view  on  our  representa- 
tives in  Congress  and  make  ourselves  felt  constructively  by 
our  government. 

The  militarists  should  never  be  able  to  claim  in  case  of 
war  that  they  were  fighting  our  battles.  Thousands  of  voice- 
less ones  would  feel  we  were  proclaiming  to  the  world  the 
feelings  which  they  felt  deep  in  their  hearts.  There  have 
been  earnest  and  pressing  calls  to  our  young  people  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  service  in  various  right  and  beautiful  ways. 
This  is  a  call  to  people  of  experience  and  judgment  to  drop 
some  smaller  claims  and  take  up  these  profoundly  important 
international  interests.  To  do  in  America  what  Gilbert  Bowles 
does  in  Japan  so  very  acceptably  and  successfully.  Surely 
the  interests  involved  materially,  morally  and  spiritually  are 
great  enough  to  call  a  few  of  our  middle-aged  people  into  this 
service  so  vital  to  their  fellow-men  and  so  undoubtedly  dear  to 
their  Heavenly  Father.  The  Conference  in  London  was  an 
occasion  to  stimulate  the  most  casual  delegate,  but  all  the 
thrills  to  the  imagination  possible,  all  the  mental  stimulus 
obtainable,  all  the  soul  wrestlings  experienced,  then  and  there, 
will  fail  in  their  full  fruition  unless  our  membership  in  general 
is  quickened  into  supporting  in  active  effort,  the  Society's 
duty  to  carry  our  Quaker  message,  the  old  and  blessed  Christ's 
message  of  Peace  and  good-will  to  all  the  world. 

I  have  allowed  myself  to  run  on  to  get  it  off  my  mind.  I 
wish  1  could  be  present. 

Is  there  no  one  else  who  feels  as  1  do  and  who  can  sound  a 
call  to  fresh  activity?  This  is  work  which  young  people  alone 
cannot  do  well. 

We  should  have  a  Peace  Secretary  as  old  and  wise  and  able 

as with  a  few  other  qualities  added.     Why  does 

not feel  a  call? 

S.  W.  E. 

THE  ALL  FRIENDS'  CONFERENCE. 

WM.    CLARKSON    AND  MARY   S.   MOFFITT. 


(Concluded  from  page  260.) 

Misrepresentations  lead  to  war.  Friends  renounce  all  wars. 
In  Australia  boys  are  conscripted  at  twelve  years  of  age  and 
the  uniforms  are  put  on  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  Friend  boys 
are  imprisoned.  Here  is  work  for  us  to  do.  Let  us  do  away 
with  all  occasions  for  war  and  teach  the  life  of  Christ.  If  every- 
one believed  as  Friends  do,  war  would  be  impossible.  Are  we 
doing  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us?  The  peace  of 
God  is  the  only  way  for  the  solution  of  the  problem.  We 
shoTild  lay  a  Christian  foundation  and  shall  we  not  build  on 
truth?  We  should  give  ourselves  to  Jesus  Christ  and  work  for 
Him.  "  Many  of  us  have  passed  through  deep  experiences  and 
many  have  received  light  from  Him.  The  time  has  come  to 
proclaim  from  the  housetops  what  God  has  done  for  us.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  there  were  so  many  broken,  bleeding 
hearts  in  the  world  as  to-day.  Men  and  women  everywhere 
have  given  their  dearest,  their  children  and  their  wealth  and 
their  question  was,  "Why?"  There  seemed  to  them  to  be  no 
answer,  no  hope,  no  love,  no  trust.  We  have  forgotten  the 
grace  of  God,  who  for  our  sakes  became  poor.  It  is  a  necessity 
for  us  to  become  poor  if  we  would  heal  the  wounds  of  a  suffer- 
ing humanity. 


Our  forefathers  were  publishers  of  Truth.  The  world  has 
not  yet  received  the  truth.  Is  there  any  new  truth?  Is  it 
necessary  to  combine  the  inward  light  with  corporate  affairs? 

Friends  have  been  divided  on  our  peace  testimony.  Our  re- 
ligious education  has  not  been  sufficient,  which  is  a  great  cause 
for  falling  off.  There  has  not  been  enough  of  the  teaching  of 
our  doctrines,  and  our  principles  are  not  understood  as  they 
should  be,  even  by  our  own  members.  Love  that  casteth  out 
all  fear  is  the  result  of  communion  with  God.  The  separations 
of  Friends  have  been  regretted.  One  thing  needful  is  the 
humble  message  to  Friends  and  fellow-men.  We  have  not  held 
to  the  truth  nor  to  methods  as  pure  as  our  aim  and  our  sincere 
acceptance  of  the  task.  Let  us  hold  firm  the  principle  of  Divine 
redemptive  love  in  all  human  relationship.  Then  all  things 
else  will  be  added,  and  are  sufficient  for  these  things.  Are  we 
as  good  as  men  think  we  are?  No,  we  don't  deserve  what  is 
said  of  us. 

Education. 

We  must  live  out  these  wonderful  truths  in  our  little  corners. 
A  good  character  is  formed  by  the  right  kind  of  training.  Our 
chance  is  with  the  young  people,  for  the  attitude  of  parents  is 
very  important.  Boarding  schools  have  failed  us  in  the  crisis. 
Read  the  28th  chapter  of  Acts  and  do  not  end  there,  read  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  is  of  great  value.  We  are  the  pos- 
terity about  whom  our  ancestors  worried.  They  had  good 
reason.  Our  immediate  ancestors  could  not  have  dreamed  of 
the  horribleness  that  their  children  and  grand-children  have 
fallen  into.  Our  children  should  be  taught  that  those  who 
have  the  right  kind  of  religion  are  not  likely  to  have  great 
riches.  A  teacher  must  have  conviction  of  soul.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  text  book.  Teachers  must  have  within  themselves 
that  which  they  would  create.  Every  child  should  start  with 
ideals  in  advance  of  their  times.  Boys  had  to  reverse  their 
moral  standard  before  they  could  go  to  war. 

Friends  should  keep  in  a  quiet  spirit  and  keep  in  a  peaceful 
condition.  Our  best  meetings  of  Friends  are  those  where  no 
pre-arrangements  are  made.  Silence  is  like  being  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God.  It  is  not  enough  to  just  have  good-will.  Wernust 
strive  for  more  of  the  true  spirit  of  worship  in  our  rneetings 
much  more  than  we  do.  We  should  go  with  the  spirit  of  ex- 
pectancy. The  world  is  waiting  for  God  to  speak  through  us. 
Otie  cause  of  weakness  amongst  Friends  is  that  so  many  of 
them  are  well  to  do  and  rather  like  to  show  their  display  and 
arrogance  with  their  wealth.  How  many  would  be  willing  to 
return  to  live  a  simple  life?  Let  us  try  to  live  on  £5  or  $20  a 
week  and  bring  up  a  family.  There  is  an  outer  and  inner  circle_ 
in  Friends'  meetings  and  it  is  a  hindrance  to  the  ministry.  A 
different  attitude  is  needed.  All  need  to  be  on  a  common  level. 
In  America  we  are  suffering  with  pride.  We  have  passed 
■through  great  testings.  Our  lives  do  not  conform  with  our 
words.  We  are  not  yet  perfect.  We  must  have  the  living 
power  from  on  high. 

We  should  find  some  way  to  cultivate  an  international  mind 
and  do  away  with  all  ugly  things.  Wherever  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  His  name,  there  He  is.  Our  work  will  be 
slow  and  gradual.  We  will  have  to  live  into  the  life  of  another 
nation.  We  must  be  Friends  to  the  friendless  and  lovers  to 
the  loveless.  All  nations  are  one  family  and  we  must  try  and 
help  one  another.  We  are  glad  to  see  so  many  Friends  here 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  purpose  of  our  existence  is  to 
try  and  establish  the  Kingdom  of  God.  All  men  are  brethren. 
The  test  of  a  tree  is  the  quality  of  its  fruit. 

The  present  world  is  distressed  beyond  any  parallel  in  his- 
tory. We  must  be  changed  before  we  can  change  men.  An- 
cestry will  not  save  Friends.  The  command  is  to  go  out  into 
all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel.  This  is  being  heard  by 
our  young  Friends.  Eagerness  is  not  enough,  but  we  must  be 
alive  in  the  truth.  Society  must  go  forward  or  make  a  retreat. 
We  must  first  make  an  appeal  to  our  own  members.  We  have 
been  too  modest  to  preach  true  Quakerism  outside  our  own 
meetings  and  we  have  shrunk  from  proclaiming  the  whole 
truth.       It  will  require  true  faithfulness  in  each  individual 
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testimony  to  Him  who  rules  over  all,  when  we  are  sent  out  into 
the  world  by  the  great  head  of  the  Church.  We  cannot  force 
truth  on  other  people,  but  must  meet  them  in  a  kindly  way 
and  in  a  loving  spirit  along  the  line  of  their  own  interests. 
Some  people  think  that  finance  tests  results  by  dollars  more 
than  human  values.  As  Friends  we  have  a  message.  If  we 
could  only  get  in  touch  with  working-men  it  would  be  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  spread  our  belief.  There  is  something  in  every 
man  to  appeal  to.  We  must  eliminate  fear  of  man  and  we 
need  to  say  fearlessly  and  honestly  just  what  we  have  to  say. 

Some  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Last  Day  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

The  American  Friends  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the 
kind  and  loving  hospitality  of  English  Friends  towards  them 
while  in  attendance  at  the  Conference.  The  American  Friends 
raised  £800  to  pay  towards  the  purchase  of  the  old  manuscript 
Journal  of  George  Fox  for  the  Devonshire  House  Library, 
which  was  a  surprise  to  the  English  Friends.  Then  there  was 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  gift  from  the  English  Friends. 
They  said,  "  It  is  a  most  graceful  and  grateful  gift  to  receive, 
but  not  even  it  is  as  much  as  the  fellowship  in  this  Conference. 
We  welcomed  you  eight  days  ago  as  friends.  We  part  to-night 
as  brothers  in  arms.  We  cannot  say  what  we  think.  It  would 
not  have  been  the  same  without  these  Friends.  We  do  not 
know  how  to  thank  you.  You  have  come  a  long  distance. 
The  debt  is  all  on  our  side.  We  love  you.  God  bless  you." 
The  Clerk  said  in  regard  to  messages  to  Ireland  and  to  the 
Council  of  Action,  "Thank  God." 

The  final  ending  of  the  Conference  was  the  reading  of  the 
address  to  Friends  and  fellow-seekers.  After  this  a  short, 
solemn  silence  fell  over  the  audience,  and  then  some  vocal 
expressions  were  uttered.  It  was  spoken  of  that  all  of  us 
would  never  meet  again  in  this  world,  but  it  was  the  earnest 
desire  of  all  that  we  go  home  and  let  our  lights  shine  in  our 
communities  and  in  the  world  wherever  we  were  cast,  and  that 
we  live  the  Christ  life  in  our  everyday  lives.  After  this  solemn 
period  the  Conference  was  dismissed.  Many  loving  farewells 
were  given  afterwards  and  messages  to  each  other.  May  the 
Lord  be  with  us  all. 

AcKWORTH,  la..  Eleventh  Month  8,  1920. 


FRIENDS'  PERIODICALS. 

The  Tenth  Month  number  of  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner 
contains  thirteen  articles,  and  is  of  even  more  than  usual  in- 
terest. 

From  "The  House  of  the  Four  Winds"  comes  a  wholly  de- 
lightful account  of  a  tour  through  the  north  of  England,  after 
the  great  Conference,  by  four  animated  "  pillars  of  the  church" 
(readily  identifiable  as  one  reads  the  spirited  pages).  Of  course 
there  are  echoes  of  the  London  Conference;  the  Editor  speaks 
of  the  "remarkable  gathering  of  Quakers  .  .  .  sitting 
down  together  in  a  close  and  growing  harmony,  'as  seeing 
Him  who  is  invisible'"  and  goes  on  to  remark,  "the  Con- 
ference was  an  unanswerable  justification  of  the  methods  of 
Quaker  discipline.  Silence,  a  patient  and  waiting  attitude, 
and  the  dependence  on  Divine  leadership  are  mighty  instru- 
ments of  control  in  the  affairs  of  men.  They  were  certainly 
put  to  the  test,  and  they  emerged  triumphant.  Their  con- 
firmation under  such  circumstances  should  go  far  to  establish 
or  re-establish  them  not  only  in  the  Meetings  represented  but 
far  beyond  the  confines  of  Quakerism.  To  know  how  to  discuss 
and  differ  in  a  spirit  of  love,  equality  and  appreciation;  to 
wait  for  guidance  and  be  willing  to  follow  it  when  it  comes; 
to  worship  in  truth  without  a  liturgy,  ritual,  priest,  or  holy 
bo9k;  and  having  conferred,  to  go  forward  in  action  in  the 
unity  of  one  spirit— to  do  these  four  things  is  to  lay  the  very 
foundations  of  a  Church  method." 

William  B.  Harvey,  and  Richenda  Payne,  the  latter  "one 
of  the  youngest  delegates,"  contribute  in  thoughtful  form  their 
well-etched  impressions  of  the  memorable  gathering. 

William  C.  Braithwaite's  splendid  address  to  the  Young 


Friends  at  Jordans  is  reproduced,  under  the  title  "Our  Quaker 
Heritage."  This  will  appear  as  well,  1  hope,  in  the  published 
report  of  the  Jordans  Conference.  Rufus  M.  Jones  has  a 
valuable  paper  on  "The  Religious  Significance  of  Death," 
especially  timely  in  view  of  all  the  undignified  speculation  and 
theorizing  that  is  going  on  to-day,  relative  to  survival  and  the 
"spirit-world." 

Other  articles  include  a  discussion  by  Henry  F.  Horsnaill  of 
Christian  brotherhood  from  a  scientific  viewpoint;  two  views 
on  "The  Situation  in  Ireland,"  both  by  Irish  Friends,  but  of 
opposite  views  politically;  "Quakerism  and  Education,"  a 
brief  but  scintillating  paper  read  at  the  London  Conference 
by  Anna  Shipley  Cox  of  California,  a  grand-daughter  of  the 
late  Joel  Bean. 

John  W.  Graham's  new  book,  "The  Faith  of  a  Quaker,"  is 
ably  reviewed  by  L.  Violet  Hodgkin,  who  writes:  "There  have 
been  many  expositions  of  our  Quaker  faith  in  late  years,  but 
none  more  lucid,  more  convincing,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
original  than  this  one.  The  chapter  on  '  the  Lord's  Supper '  is 
an  especially  valuable  and  clear  statement  of  the  Quaker 
view,  admirably  suited  to  lend  to  an  enquirer  who  is  puzzled 
by  our  seeming  disobedience  to  '  the  Lord's  clear  command.' 
.  .  .  The  chapters  dealing  with  .  .  .  the  Quaker 
Ministry  are  uniquely  valuable.  We  have  very  little  else  like 
them  in  our  literature,  and  they  belong  to  a  field  seldom  worked 
among  us  as  yet,  what  Pascal  calls  '  the  knowledge  of  all  that 
passes  in  the  innermost  parts  of  a  man,  which  he  himself 
scarcely  ever  knows.' "  At  the  close  she  says,  "  For  the  spinning 
of  all  these  new  golden  threads  for  us,  thy  readers  thank 
thee,  dear  Friend." 

"Our  Responsibility  for  Publicity,"  a  paper  read  at  the 
War  and  Social  Order  Conference  at  Oxford  by  Walter  R. 
Bayes,  and  an  obituary  notice  of  the  Quaker  botanist,  John 
Gilbert  Parker,  F.  R.  S.,  by  Joseph  Burtt-Davy,  conclude  the 
number.  More  Friends  in  America  should  know  the  Quarterly 
Examiner. 


Friends'  Fellowship  Papers  (now  the  organ  of  Young  Friends 
everywhere)  for  Eleventh  Month,  echo,  of  course,  the  Jordans 
Conference.  Margaret  S.  Thorp  of  Australia,  Julia  Eves  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Dr.  Walther  Koch  of  Berlin,  S.  H.  Fang 
of  West  China,  and  four  other  Friends  from  England,  Ireland, 
and  America,  contribute  their  brief  impressions. 

John  S.  Hoyland,  of  India,  has  a  short  meditation  on 
"Prayer,"  which  concludes  as  follows:  "When  a  child  climbs 
on  to  his  father's  knees  and  asks  for  something  for  himself, 
the  father  is  pleased,  though  the  degree  of  his  pleasure  de- 
pends somewhat  on  the  nature  of  the  thing  asked  for. 

"The  father  is  much  more  pleased  when  the  child  asks  for 
something  for  someone  else. 

"But  the  father's  pleasure  is  infinitely  greater  when  the 
child  leaves  his  play  for  a  few  moments,  and  climbs  on  to  his 
knee,  not  to  ask  for  anything,  but  just  to  talk  for  a  time,  and 
to  put  his  arms  round  his  father's  neck,  and  to  kiss  him,  and 
say,  '  Daddy,  I  do  love  you  so  to-night !' 

"This  is  what  the  prayer  of  communion,  the  heart  of -our 
religion,  should  be." 

Olive  Warner,  of  Johannesburg,  writes  on  "The  Case  of 
South  Africa."  W.  M.  Glynn,  Belfast,  appeals  for  friendship 
from  England  for  Ireland.  Professor  George  Hare  Leonard, 
himself  not  a  Friend,  points  out  the  need  for  Quaker  literature 
in  India.  He  mentions  especially  John  Woolman  and  Stephen 
Grellet. 

There  follow  the  usual  "  Notes  and  News,"  of  special  interest 
to  Young  Friends. 

A.  L. 

"We  should  seek  for  a  ministry  intelligently  alive  to  the 
needs  of  the  world.  .  .  .  We  need  to  escape  from  the 
self-centredness,  the  self-satisfaction,  the  comfort  and  the 
ease  that  beset  us,  so  that  we  may  be  free  to  go  forward  in  a 
spirit  of  missionary  enterprise  to  spread  the  Truth." — From 
London  Yearly  Meeting  Minutes,  1920. 
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HUMAN  RELATIONSHIP. 

All  Friends'  Conference  and  The  Committee  on  the 
War  and  the  Religious  Outlook. 

The  Minute  on  Social  and  Industrial  Life  of  the  All  Friends' 
Conference  is  perhaps  the  first  of  the  Minutes  of  the  London 
Conference  to  find  its  way  into  print  in  America.  Sent  out 
recently  by  the  Social  Order  Committee,  it  is  just  now  freshly 
in  the  minds  of  Friends  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  with 
it  the  Report  on  the  Church  and  industrial  reconstruction 
which  has  just  been  published  by  a  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Federal  Council  and  General  War  Time  Commission  of 
the  Churches  in  America.  This  Committee  includes  two  or 
more  Bishops,  four  College  Presidents,  Shailer  Mathews,  John 
R.  Mott,  Robert  E.  Speer  and  others.  The  report  of  such  a 
group  would  naturally  be  of  more  than  usual  interest,  and 
one  is  hardly  surprised  to  find  its  thought  running  in  channels 
parallel  to  those  of  the  London  Minute.  That  it  does  so  the 
following  will  show. 
All  Friends'  Conference: 

"  In  considering  the  Implications  of  our  Peace  Testimony  in 
personal  and  social  relation's  we  have  been  freshly  impressed 
with  the  contrast  between  the  existing  social  conditions  and 
the  ideal  set  before  us  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

"We  see  large  masses  of  the  population  practically  disin- 
herited of  the  joy  and  satisfaction  in  life  which  should  be  their 
birthright,  with  no  secured  outlook,  no  incentive  to  hope  or 
work  for  better  things." 
Committee  on  the  War  and  the  Religious  Outlook: 

"  The  evidence  that  great  numbers  of  workers  receive  wages 
insufficient  to  afi"ord  the  material  environment  needed  as  the 
basis  of  'the  good  life'  is  so  convincing  as  not  to  be  open  to 
question." 

"That  the  present  working  day  under  existing  working 
conditions  is  in  large  areas  of  our  industrial  life  so  long  as  to 
produce  harmful  effects  upon  the  body,  and  therefore  on  the 
mind  and  soul  as  well,  is  hardly  open  to  doubt." 

"There  is  always  a  considerable  degree  of  unemployment, 
and  in  times  of  industrial  depression  millions,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  are  denied  the  chance  to  earn  a  living." 
All  Friends'  Conference: 

"Again,  even  where  conditions  are  better,  there  is  often  a 
wide  chasm  between  employer  and  employed,  and  little  op- 
portunity for  the  latter  to  help  to  mould  the  policy  of  the  in- 
dustry that  depends  upon  his  labour." 
Committee  on  the  War  and  the  Religious  Outlook: 

"That  the  present  concentration  of  control  denies  to  the 
majority  of  workers  the  opportunity  of  directing  their  own 
lives  freely  or  finding  full  self-expression  in  their  work  is  -so 
evident  as  to  need  little  argument." 
All  Friends'  Conference: 

"Industry  too  often  appears  as  a  scramble  for  profits  in 
which  the  worker  feels  it  difficult  to  give  his  best,  knowing 
that  the  result  will  go  only  to  swell  already  large  returns  upon 
private  capital." 
Committee  on  the  War  and  the  Religious  Outlook: 

"Even  the  conservative  London  Times  recently  suggested 
that  in  the  stock  exchange  list  'a  distinguishing  mark  should 
be  appended  to  the  name  of  every  British  Company  paying  a 
standard  of  wages  not  disproportionate  to  its  dividends,'  the 
occasion  of  the  suggestion  being  a  strike  that  disclosed  the  fact 
that  labor  was  sweated  to  provide  350  per  cent,  profit." 
All  Friends'  Conference: 

"That  there  are  notable  exceptions  to  this  picture  we  gladly 
recognize.  Much  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  to  bring 
about  a  better  state,  and  we  thankfully  acknowledge  that  in- 
dividuals, firms  and  groups  have  again  and  again  given  a 
noble  lead  towards  a  better  way  of  life.  There  is  none  the  less 
an  urgent  call  for  change,  a  call  which  makes  for  us  a  great 
opportunity.  Many  suggestions  have  been  brought  before 
us,  and  we  ask  Friends  to  remember  that  Industry  should 
have  co-operative  service  as  its  aim  rather  than  private  profit, 
that  it  should  be  organized  in  the  team  spirit,  directed  by 


leadership,  not  drivership,  that  men  should  be  looked  upon  as 
individuals,  not  only  in  the  mass,  and  that  private  capital 
should  not  be  regarded  as  the  necessary  residuary  legatee  of 
the  products  of  Industry. 

"Turning  to  more  particular  proposals,  we  ask  Friends  to 
give  special  thought  to  the  following,  and  to  consider  how  far 
they  indicate  a  direction  in  which  advance  may  be  made. 

"  Further  recognition  in  every  relation  of  life  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God,  the  Brotherhood  of  man,  and  the  vast  implica- 
tions flowing  therefrom." 
Committee  on  the  War  and  the  Religious  Outlook: 

"  But  the  conception  of  the  worth  of  all  men  in  the  sight  of 
God,  as  all  alike  His  children,  does  require  that  there  shall  be 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  to  share  in  the  Father's  common 
gifts  and  to  attain  to  their  own  full  self-development.  We  can- 
not as  Christians  believe  that  God  has  favorites  who  He  means 
should  have  special  privileges  that  involve  deprivation  to 
others.  We  dare  not  think  it  is  His  will  that  millions  of  men 
are  to  be  denied  the  opportunities  for  education  and  leisure 
and  'culture  that  make  possible  our  own  fulness  of  life." 

"  If  mankind  is  a  family,  what  concerns  one  concerns  all. 
We  have  to  ask  ourselves,  therefore,  whether  the  environment 
of  any  man  is  such  as  one  would  tolerate  for  his  own  brothers. 
If  we  would  not  acquiesce  in  it  for  them,  by  what  right  do  we 
acquiesce  in  it  for  any  of  our  fellows?" 
All  Friends'  Conference: 

"2.    An  endeavor  after  greater  simplicity  in  our  personal 
way  of  life,  asking  ourselves:  How  far  does  my  life  recommend 
to  others  the  cause  1  have  at  heart?" 
Committee  on  the  War  and  the  Religious  Outlook: 

"The  Christian  consumer  who  has  the  ability  to  purchase 
luxuries  will  maintain  standards  of  simplicity  in  expenditure, 
asking  himself  how  much  he  may  consistently  spend  upon 
himself,  in  view  both  of  the  needs  of  the  many  who  under  ex- 
isting social  conditions  lack  even  the  necessities  and  of  the 
appeals  of  many  worthy  social  causes  for  his  help.  The  homely 
maxim  that  none  ought  to  have  cake  while  any  lack  bread  is 
thoroughly  Christian." 
All  Friends'  Conference: 

"3.    The  limitation  of  the  return  upon  capital." 
Committee  on  the  War  and  the  Religious  Outlook: 

"Our  appeal  to  men  to  trust  one  another  and  to  act  in  a  co- 
operative spirit  will  never  meet  with  any  adequate  response 
if  there  are  factors  in  the  economic  situation  itself  which  are 
needlessly  working  against  such  a  result.  No  economic  ar- 
rangements can  in  themselves  create  this  inner  attitude  of 
mutual  faith,  but  they  may  very  effectively  destroy  it.  To 
urge  the  employes  to  have  faith  in  the  employers  in  a  factory 
so  autocratically  organized  that  after  the  market  rate  of  wages 
has  been  paid  the  whole  profits  are  appropriated  by  capital 
will  be  of  no  avail." 

"  Why  should  not  Christians  to-day  run  the  risk  of  diminish- 
ed financial  returns  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  a  few  months 
ago  they  were  ready  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives  for  the 
sake  of  securing  a  better  world?" 
All  Friends'  Conference: 

"4.     The  surrender  of  the  absolute  control  of  industry  by 
capital,  the  furtherance  of  the  spirit  essential  for  co-operation, 
and  the  fuller  recognition  of  the  sacredness  of  personality." 
Committee  on  the  War  and  the  Religious  Outlook: 

"  Even  if  autocracy  is  benevolent,  as  of  course  it  often  is,  it 
still  leaves  no  room  for  brotherhood.  Kindly  autocracy  is  still 
autocracy,  and  stands  in  the  way  of  a  full  development  of 
personality  and  of  free  co-operation  in  a  fraternal  spirit. 
Paternalism,  even  though  well  meaning,  is  an  insidious  foe  to 
democratic  ideals.  The  absolute  monarch  may  be  kindly,  the 
feudal  lord  benevolent,  the  slave  holder  considerate,  but  we 
no  longer  think  of  them  as  having  a  place  in  a  Christian  society. 
So  domination  of  others  in  industry  cannot  be  permanently 
acceptable  to  the  Christian  conscience." 

"  If  we  are  seriously  concerned  about  the  development  of 
personality  we  ought  to  be  earnestly  seeking  ways  of  affording 
to  modern  workers  opportunity  for  self-expression  in  their 
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tasks,  by  giving  them  industrial  education  and  making  it 
possible  for  them  to  share  in  directing  the  industry  as  a  whole." 
All  Friends'  Conference: 

"5.     Some  method  for  giving  security  of  employment  to  the 
worker." 
Committee  on  the  War  and  the  Religious  Outlook: 

"A  recent  study,  probably  as  authoritative  as  any  that  could 
be  made  of  fluctuations  in  employment,  concluded  that  at  all 
times  between  1902  and  191 7  from  one  to  six  million  workers, 
exclusive  of  farm  laborers,  were  unemployed  in  the  United 
States  and  that  the  average  number  of  unemployed  has  been 
2,500,000.'" 

"The  statement  of  the  British  Quaker  Employers  is  by  no 
means  exaggerated : '  Regarding  the  industrial  life  of  the  worker 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  whole  personality,  hardly  anything 
is  of  greater  moment  than  that  while  he  is  willing  to  work  and 
capable  of  doing  so,  he  should  be  able  to  work  upon  a  regular 
income.'" 
All  Friends'  Conference: 

"Let  us  study,  probe  and  experiment,  seeking  to  get  back 
to  first  principles. 

"Let  us  work  for  changes,  in  their  effect  revolutionary,  but 
achieved  by  consent  and  without  violence." 
Committee  on  the  War  and  the  Religious  Outlook: 

"Good  men  who  held  slaves  a  generation  ago  could  not  see 
that  it  was  wrong.  Respectable  employers  who  in  our  own 
day  maintain  industries  that  depend  upon  child  labor  are  often 
honestly  of  the  opinion  that  industry  could  not  go  on  without 
it.  As  Christians  in  our  several  economic  spheres  we  must 
make  the  deliberate  effort  to  think  through  our  responsibilities 
in  the  light  of  our  religion  quite  apart  from  their  bearing  on 
our  own  private  gain." 

"The  employer  of  to-day  has  no  finer  opportunity  for  Chris- 
tian service  than  to  experiment  in  the  democratizing  of  in- 
dustry." 
All  Friends'  Conference: 

"  Let  us  apply  our  principles  conscientiously  and  fearlessly 
to  the  daily  problems  of  life,  individual  and  nation,  as  they 
emerge. 

"  Before  us  lies  a  boundless  opportunity,  one  that  may  well 
make  us  hesitate  as  we  recognize  our  insufficiency. 

"As,  however,  we  have  always  believed  in  and  relied  upon 
the  power  of  individual  service  and  of  the  spiritually  united 
group,  let  us  in  all  humility  ask  our  Heavenly  Father  to  give 
a  true  understanding  of  His  will,  and  seek  for  courage  and 
faith  to  move  on  step  by  step  as  the  path  is  shown  to  us." 
Committee  on  the  War  and  the  Religious  Outlook: 

"The  seeming  impossibility  of  reconciling  Christian  teach- 
ing with  life  in  the  market  place  drove  earnest  men  in  an 
earlier  day  into  the  monastery.  To-day  it  calls  them  to  stay 
in  the  market  place  and  to  say, '  I  am  here  as  one  that  serves.' " 

"  For  those  now  in  the  position  of  privilege  to  deal  with  our 
economic  questions  not  from  the  standpoint  of  protecting  their 
present  power,  but  of  seeking  the  welfare  of  the  human  family 
would  be  the  most  convincing  witness  to  the  Christian  Gospel 
that  can  possibly  be  imagined." 

The  foregoing  suggests  what  this  Report  contains  for 
Friends  who  desire  to  respond  to  the  request  of  the  London 
Conference  that  we  give  serious  consideration  to  certain  aspects 
of  these  problems.  It  is  published  in  book  form  by  Associa- 
tion Press,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  under  the  title, 
"The  Church  and  Industrial  Reconstruction." 


"  Man  is  not  free  as  long  as  he  has  no  use  for  half  his  fellow- 
men,  he  is  only  free  when  he  has  found  his  relationship  to 
all." — M.  Catharine  Albright. 

■   I   m     

"There  is  nothing  more  inspiring  in  the  history  of  the 
world  than  the  achievements  of  groups  of  men,  all  devoted 
to  one  cause  and  bringing  to  the  creative  scheme  they  have 
on  hand  the  full  quota  of  'toil  co-operant  to  an  end.'" — M. 
Catharine  Albright. 


THE  MOORESTOWN  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL. 

The  Moorestown  Friends'  School,  a  consolidation  of  the 
Friends'  High  School  and  the  Moorestown  Friends'  Academy, 
opened  Ninth  Month  20th,  under  the  direction  of  a  joint 
committee  of  the  two  Friends'  Meetings.  A  number  of  the 
parents  and  former  pupils  of  both  shools  attended  the  open- 
ing exercises,  at  which  Morris  Linton,  as  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  others  expressed  their  gratification  at  the  union, 
and  their  hope  for  its  success.  W.  Elmer  Barrett,  headmaster, 
who  is  known  to  many  through  his  connection  with  Twelfth 
Street  Meeting  and  his  years  as  teacher  and  principal  at 
Friends'  Central  School,  gave  a  brief  address,  pointing  out 
the  significance  of  the  movement. 

The  School  has  a  large  enrollment,  representing  many  schools 
other  than  the  Moorestown  Friends'  schools,  of  which  nearly 
the  entire  number  of  pupils  remained.  Of  a  total  of  222  pupils, 
1 16  are  boys  and  106  girls,  and  122  of  the  number  are  members 
of  Meeting.  There  are  eighteen  members  of  the  faculty  and 
staff,  among  whom  are  former  teachers  or  pupils  of  Westtown, 
George  School,  Friends'  Central,  Moses  Brown  School,  Earl- 
ham  and  Haverford.  The  School  offers  a  twelve-year  course 
preparing  for  college,  to  which  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  pupils 
are  looking  forward.  The  kindergarten  and  first  six  grades 
of  the  School  are  held  in  the  old  Academy  building,  and  the 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School  classes  are  held  in  the  former 
Friends'  High  School. 

There  has  been  a  fine  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  co-operation 
among  the  students,  making  the  solution  of  the  many  difficult 
problems  facing  the  new  school  a  pleasant  task.  Football  and 
hockey  teams  were  organized,  and  both  teams  have  had  a 
most  successful  season,  winning  a  majority  of  the  games  played 
with  other  schools.    ' 

Alfred  Lowry  gave  an  interesting  address  to  the  high  school 
recently  upon  his  experiences  in  Central  Europe  last  Summer, 
and  Alfred  Deyo  is  soon  to  give  a  similar  address  upon  his 
stay  in  Syria. 

William  F.  Overman  also  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
memorial  exercises  for  John  Woolman  at  Mount  Holly. 

The  faculty  and  the  committee  joined  in  a  most  enjoyable 
camp-supper  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  good-fellowship  of  the 
group  makes  the  School  a  real  .unit  in  its  activities. 

An  exhibit  of  children's  gift  books  was  arranged  for  the  Book 
Week  under  the  direction  of  Annie  Maxfield.  A  number  of 
Philadelphia  firms  co-operated,  so  that  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  volumes  could  be  placed  on  the  tables.  Julia  W.  William- 
son, of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Library,  addressed  a  group  of 
the  mothers  one  afternoon,  on  the  subject  of  "  Books  to  Have 
in  the  Home,"  and  much  interest  was  aroused  in  the  beautiful 
editions  now  procurable. 

The  School  attends  Meeting  on  Fifth-days,  and  finds  the 
period  an  essential  part  of  its  life.  Opening  exercises  in  the 
morning  include,  also,  a  short  period  of  silence,  and  one  period 
each  week  is  given  to  the  subject  of  Scripture. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


The  Cherries'  Temperance  Lesson. — ^The  early  cherries 
were  beginning  to  get  ripe.  Roy  had  brought  a  few  into  the 
house  for  his  mother  to  see,  and  as  he  handed  them  to  her  he 
said,  "They  look  lovely,  but  they're  awfully  sour." 

"They  are  beautiful,"  said  mother,  "and  they  will  do 
nicely  for  a  pie  for  dinner,  if  you  will  pick  some  for  me,  but 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  eat  them." 

Roy  willingly  took  the  little  bucket  and  went  out  to  pick 
the  cherries,  for  he  was  very  fond  of  cherry  pie.  In  fact  he- 
was  fond  of  almost  everything  that  was  good  to  eat — so  much 
so  that  he  often  ate  more  than  was  good  for  him. 

The  robins  scolded  loudly  when  Roy  climbed  into  the  tree, 
for  the  cherries  were  such  a  treat  to  them  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  share  them  with  anybody;  but  the  tree  was  so  full 
that  there  were  cherries  enough  for  both  birds  and  boys. 

Presently  Roy  found  a  plump,  red  cherry  that  he  felt  sure 
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must  be  almost  ripe,  so  he  ate  it.  It  was  very  sour  indeed, 
but  he  decided  that  it  was  not  quite  so  sour  as  the  first  one 
had  been.  Soon  he  found  another  that  looked  even  plumper 
and  redder  than  the  other  so  he  ate  it,  too.  He  kept  eating 
the  reddest  ones  that  he  found,  and  soon  he  began  to  like 
them  even  if  they  were  sour.  When  dinner  time  came,  he  had 
eaten  so  many  cherries  that  he  could  not  eat  very  much  of  the 
pie  that  mother  had  made.  By  supper  time  he  was  feeling 
too  badly  to  eat  anything  at  all,  and  by  bedtime  he  was  so  ill 
that  father  had  to  send  for  the  doctor.  For  several  days  he 
was  a  very  sick  little  boy,  and  father  and  mother  went  about 
with  anxious  hearts  and  faces  until  they  knew  he  was  better. 

"The  robins  may  have  my  share  of  the  cherries  that  are 
left,"  said  the  white-faced  little  boy  who  sat  in  the  big  chair 
a  few  days  later. 

Mother  smiled.  "  1  am  sure  they  will  be  glad  to  get  them," 
she  said.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  Roy  heard  her  say  to 
father,  "This  has  been  a  hard  lesson  for  Roy;  but  I  hope  the 
cherries  have  taught  him  the  temperance  lesson  that  he  needed 
to  learn." 

"Why,  mother,  what  do  you  mean  about  teaching  me  a 
temperance  lesson?"  he  asked  when  she  came  back  into  her 
room.  "You  know  I'm  a  pledge  boy,  and  1  wouldn't  break 
my  pledge  for  anything." 

"I'm  sure  you  always  mean  to  keep  your  pledge,"  said 
mother  quickly;  "but  1  was  thinking  of  another  kind  of 
temperance." 

Roy  looked  as  much  puzzled  as  ever,  so  mother  explained. 

"  Doing  too  much  of  anything,  so  that  it  harms  us,  is  being 
intemperate,"  she  said,  "whether  it  is  eating  or  playing  or 
whatever  it  is.  Eating  one  little  sour  cherry  would  not  have 
hurt  you,  but  eating  another  and  another  finally  did  a  good 
deal  of  harm.  You  see  you  did  not  know  when  to  stop.  That 
is  the  way  some  children  do  with  candy  and  other  sweets,  and 
before  they  know  it  they  are  ill." 

"The  boy  who  can  stop  eating  candy  or  cake  or  anything 
good,  when  he  knows  that  he  has  had  all  that  is  good  for  him, 
is  the  kind  of  temperance  boy  that  mother  means." — The 
Child's  Hour. 


Spreading  Good  News. — One  hundred  years  ago  the 
natives  of  New  Zealand — a  large  island  country  in  the  southern 
Pacific  Ocean — were  perhaps  the  wickedest  and  most  cruel  in 
all  the  world.  The  things  they  did  were  so  terrible  that  no 
one  wants  to  write  or  to  talk  about  them.  The  worst  thing 
of  all  was  that  they  were  cannibals;  that  is,  they  ate  people, 
just  as  we  eat  sheep  and  cattle. 

But  in  England  folks  heard  of  the  wicked,  unhappy  people 
in  New  Zealand,  and  they  gave  money  to  send  missionaries 
who  wanted  to  go  there  to  tell  the  story  of  Jesus.  It  took  great 
courage  to  go,  and  meant  great  faith  in  the  loving  care  of  the 
heavenly  Father.  The  language  of  that  country  was  hard  to 
learn,  and  when  they  at  last  could  talk  to  the  people  about 
the  Bible  in  their  own  language,  they  only  laughed  at  them. 
One  wicked  chief  threatened  to  kill  them  and  eat  their  bodies 
— but  the  missionaries  stayed  on,  being  kind  and  faithful  and 
good,  and  at  last  the  people  began  to  change. 

When  they  really  believed  on  Jesus  and  began  to  live  as 
the  missionaries  taught  them  to  live,  they  were  so  happy. 
One  day  a  vessel  was  wrecked  near  their  shore,  and  instead  of 
harming  the  passengers  they  brought  them  to  shore  and  treated 
them  as  kindly  as  we  in  America  would.  Best  of  all,  they 
brought  their  most  precious  gifts  to  send  missionaries  to  tell 
the  story  of  Jesus  to  those  who  had  not  heard  it." 

Go  ye  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations, 
baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  1  commanded  you:  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. — Matt,  xxviii:  19,  20. 


BERNARD  WALTON 


"Leaven  is  a  committee  of  the  whole. 
James  L,  Hill, 


[t  works.' 


-Dr. 


NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

Gurney  and  Elizabeth  J.  S.  Binford,  sailed  from  Yokohama 
for  this  country  Eleventh  Month  gth.  After  their  summer 
in  the  mountains  at  Karuizawa  they  closed  their  home  in 
Mito  and  went  to  Tokio  to  attend  the  World's  Sunday  School 
Convention.  The  first  part  of  their  furlough  will  be  spent  at 
Gurney  Binford's  home.  Fern  Avenue,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Herbert  M.  and  Madeline  W.  Nicholson  expect  to  come  east 
about  the  fourteenth  of  Twelfth  Month.  They  will  make  their 
headquarters  at  Westville,  New  Jersey. 

Seiju  Hirakawa  has  probably  reached  Tokio  by  this  time, 
as  he  sailed  from  London  in  Ninth  Month.  He  feels  that  the 
year  and  a-half  spent  in  this  country  and  in  England  have 
been  of  great  value  to  him.  He  writes  that  he  feels  he  has"  a 
great  message  to  carry  back  to  his  people  and  to  the  Chinese 
Friends  in  Shanghai"  whom  he  expected  to  visit  en  route. 

The  Friends'  Girls'  School  in  Tokio  opened  the  tenth  of 
Ninth  Month  with  Alice  G.  Lewis  and  Edith  Newlin  on  the 
foreign  teaching  staff.  Rosamond  Clark,  the  newly  appointed 
Business  Secretary  in  H.  V.  Nicholson's  place,  has  arrived  and 
has  proved  herself  invaluable  during  the  critical  time  through 
which  those  on  the  compound  have  just  passed.  She  will  do 
some  teaching  in  the  school  as  time  will  permit. 

J.  C.  C. 
■  I  ■    

American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  ExtailUe  StcttUizy. 

RACHEL  DAVIS-DuBOIS,  Publicity.  ELIZABETH  T.  RHOADS.  Women's  Work- 

Aatoctatt  SecTttarla. 

william  b.  harvey 

walter  c.  woodward 

Items  of  Interest. 

Twelve  thousand  francs  have  just  been  allocated  to  the 
Unit  still  doing  the  needy  social  work  at  Grand  Pre,  France. 
This,  with  what  is  being  given  by  the  English  Friends,  will 
keep  the  work  until  Third  Month,  1922. 

We  are  elated  over  a  recent  gift  of  "500,000  yards  of  canton 
flannel  for  Germany.  We  do  not  suppose  that  even  this  will 
clothe  all  the  needy  ones,  but  it  is  a  big  drop  in  the  bucket. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  just  as  much  needed  as  clothing,  and  remem- 
ber,—the  children  enjo^it  as  they  would  syrup. 

Clement  Biddle  has  been  re-organizing  the  Unit  in  Vienna 
on  a  more  economic  basis.  The  twenty-five  depots  throughout 
the  city  have  been  united  and  Martha  Speakman  of  Phila- 
delphia is  supervisor  of  the  depots. 

Poland. 
The  question  shall  we,  or  shall  we  not,  continue  work  in 
Poland  was  discussed  at  the  last  Committee  Meeting.  Just 
now  the  American  members  of  the  Unit  are  Augusta  Townsend 
(starts  for  home  Eleventh  Month  15th),  Annie  Crawford, 
Frank  Walser,  James  Ridpath,  Mabel  Brewer,  Russell  Lantz. 
Mabel  Brewer  and  James  Ridpath  have  recently  married. 
We  have  not  in  the  past  put  our  best  leadership  there  and  not 
much  money,  so  it  was  thought  we  should  either  draw  out  or 
-put  more  effort  there.  Everybody  was  for  the  latter  course— 
these  were  the  reasons:  (i)  Because  the  need  is  intense;  (2) 
Poland  is  a  strategic  point  in  Europe;  (3)  We  have  started  to 
unite  with  English  Friends  in  all  work  and  we  want  to  keep 
it  up;  (4)  it  rounds  out  our  work  so  that  in  our  appeal  we  can 
say  we  help  all  countries  in  dire  immediate  distress.  Devoted 
work  and  beautiful  spirit  has  been  shown  by  all  the  workers 
on  the  Polish  Field— it  is  in  organized  leadership  that  the  lack 
is  felt.  William  Fogg  is  now  in  Poland  filling  that  need, — 
Clement  Biddle  is  to  go  in  Twelfth  Month,  and  with  the  ar- 
rival of  two  American  workers— Hilda  Holmes  and  Benjamin 
Collins— we  will  be  pulling  more  on  a  level  with  the  English 
Friends  there.  It  is  "up  to"  us  at  home  who  know  the  need 
to  create  a  sympathetic  spirit  which  will  back  the  work  with 
the  necessary  funds. 
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Serbia. 
Do  you  know  that  our  little  hospital  in  Fetch,  Serbia,  is  the 
only  one  for  civilian  population  in  a  city  of  20,000  inhabitants? 
There  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  permanent  educational 
and  health  work  to  be  done  in  this  country.  Shall  we  make  it 
permanent  is  the  question? 

Mexico. 
IVanted — the  right  kind  of  a  young  Friend  to  represent  us 
in  Mexico  in  Quaker  Embassy  work.  The  Committee  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  locate  him.  Just  now  we  are  planning  some 
co-operation  in  the  task  of  introducing  better  breeds  ofxattle 
and  farm  machinery. 


Geoffrey  Franklin's  report  of  the  French  Field  Tours  is 
too  large  to  print  in  full,  but  the  closing  paragraph  will  bring 
back  memories  to  the  1 78  Friends  who  took  advantage  of  the 
trip. 

"A  profit  was  realized  which  will  come  out  at  about  3,000 
francs,  after  paying  all  maintenance  expenses  of  workers.  1 
should  like  to  suggest  that  this  money  be  given  to  the  Mater- 
nity Hospital  at  Chalons  to  help  in  some  special  fund,  such 
as  endowing  a  bed. 

"We  traced  the  Mission  from  its  early  days  down  to  its 
close,  a:nd  it  is  wonderful  to  feel  that  Friends  from  all  over 
America  felt  appreciation  of  what  we  did  during  those  six 
years,  and  all  who  helped  to  do  this  work  ought  to  feel  a  great 
pride  in  the  Mission. 

"It  was  a  great  privilege  to  organize  these  tours,  and  1 
want  again  to  thank  all  those  who  helped  in  the  many  ways 
to  make  them  a  success." 


Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Eleventh  Month 
20,  1920 — 32  boxes,  totaling  1,069  articles  of  clothing;  9 
boxes  (contents  not  noted);  2  of  these  from  Mennonites;  2 
specified  for  German  Relief. 

Cash  during  the  same  period — $11,110.39. 

FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23rd,  at  Moorestown,  WiUiam  C.  and  Ehzabeth 
C.  B.  Allen  addressed  a  Tea  Meeting  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting.  C. 
Walter  Borton  presided.  Ehzabeth  AUen  spoke  first,  describing  especially 
their  voyage  from  Austraha  to  South  Africa,  and  their  experiences  in  the 
latter  country;  she  dwelt  particularly  on  their  visit  to  the  three  towns  of 
Durban,  Johannesburg  and  Cape  Town.  At  the  last  two  places,  regularly 
estabhshed  meetings  for  worship  are  held  on  First-days  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  week,  and  also  Monthly  Meetings,  though  the  total  membership 
is  very  small.  At  Cape  Town  Friends  were  on  the  point  of  securing  a 
meeting-house. 

Wnham  C.  Allen  followed.  His  talk  was  less  a  description  of  their  travels 
than  a  commentary  on  some  of  the  things  he  had  learned  during  the 
months  they  had  been  away;  things  which  our  government  or  that  of 
other  countries  contrive  to  keep  from  us,  or  to  present  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bias  our  judgment.  His  part  of  the  evening's  programme  might  well 
have  been  called:  "The  Insidiousness  of  Propaganda,"  and  was  especially 
valuable  to  those  who  have  stayed  at  home  the  past  six  years,  and  rested, 
perforce,  in  the  pink-cotton  environment  so  thoughtfully  provided  by 
our  government  ( 


Last  week  we  noted  the  increased  attendance  of  the  First-day  evening 
meetmg  at  Twelfth  Street.  A  Friend  in  Brooklyn  had  noticed  references 
previously  to  the  paucity  of  attendance  and  had  written  us  that  in  his 
"city  of  churches"  they  had  to  face  the  same  condition,  despite  "all  their 
advertising,  fine  music,  etc."  "The  most  brilhant  speakers  cannot 
draw  the  people."  These  observations  make  the  marked  increase  men- 
tioned last  week  the  more  notable. 

J.  Stogdbll  Stokes,  of  the  Class  of  '89,  Haverford  College,  Chairman 
of  the  Endowment  Fund  Committee,  issued  the  following  statement  on 
the  twentieth  of  the  Eleventh  Month: — 

"Our  formal  campaign  closed  last  night  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  am  able  to  announce  that  the  President  Sharpless  Fund  and  the 


Francis  Barton  Gummere  Chair  in  Enghsh  hterature  have  been  com- 
pleted. We  started  out  to  raise  S500,000  for  these  two  funds:  we  have, 
in  fact,  been  able  to  turn  over  to  the  College  pledges  amounting  to 
$516,330,  over  and  above  expenses.  We  are  very  grateful  to  the  General 
Education  Board  for  their  munificent  gift  to  our  Fund,  and  I  also  want 
to  express  our  thanks  to  the  114  friends  of  Haverford  who  contributed  to 
our  Fund. 

"The  greater  part  of  the  Fimd,  of  course,  was  raised  by  subscription 
among  the  Alumni.  Subscriptions  have  been  received  from  Alumni  in 
every  State  of  the  Union  save  four.  A  total  of  1050  Alumni  have  con- 
tributed to  the  Fund  an  average  of  nearly  $300  apiece." 

The  following  written  to  an  editor  on  a  postcard  wiU  be  of  interest. 
In  order  to  have  it  appear  at  once  it  is  classed  as  News: — 

97  PiNCKNET  Street,  Boston  14,  Mass. 

Eleventh  Month  23,  1920. 
Dear  Friend: — 

I  think  thee  wiU  be  interested  to  hear  that  the  Friendly  response  to 
the  notice  of  "Scamp"  has  resulted  to  date  in  $17.62,  which  I  have  to 
transmit  to  Max. 

One  reader  of  "The  Children's  Corner"  (Agnes  L.  Henderson,  PauUina, 
Iowa)  sent  for  fourteen  copies.  She  had  asked  children  in  her  school  and 
others  for  orders,  because,  she  wrote,  "I  want  to  feed  as  many  of  the 
poor  children  as  I  can."  Perhaps  other  readers  of  the  Corner  would 
like  to  hear  of  this. 

,     Thine  sincerely, 

Edith  B.  Bellows. 

GENERAL  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  Panama  Canal  has  closed  the  best  year  financially  in  its  six  years 
of  operation  with  an  excess  of  $2,387,599  in  revenue  over  the  expense  of 
operation  and  maintenance. 

Annual  school  expenditures  in  the  United  States  passed  the  billion 
doUar  mark  in  1918,  according  to  figures  just  made  pubhc  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Education. 

The  fifty  lynchings  in  the  United  States  thus  far  this  year  include  one 
for  jumping  a  labor  contract,  three  for  assault  on  a  white  man,  one  for 
connection  with  a  moonshine  still  and  at  least  six  for  attempting  to  vote. 

Under  date  of  Eleventh  Month  23rd,  we  copy  this  despatch  from  New 
York: — The  most  gigantic  relief  organization  in  the  world  was  formed  in 
New  York  to-day  through  a  combination  of  forces  of  eight  of  the  biggest 
■  rehef  organizations  in  the  United  States.  The  new  organization  includes 
the  Red  Cross,  the  American  Relief  Administration,  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  American  Friends'  Service,  Federated 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  Jewish  jomt 
distribution  committee  aU  under  the  leadership  of  Herbert  Hoover. 

Baron  Shidehara,  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  has  put  his  two  boys, 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  old,  in  the  Friends'  School  in  Washington. 
The  daughter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  also  a  pupil  there. 


NOTICES. 

Anna  Brown  Nipps,  of  China,  formerly  of  Germantown,  Philadel- 
phia, wm  speak  on  "  Friends'  Opportunities  in  China,"  in  TweKth 
Street  Meeting-house,  on  Fifth-day,  Twelfth  Month  9,  1920,  at  7 
p.  M.    All  cordially  invited.   • 


With  the  approval  of  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting,  the  meeting  at 
Springfield,  Pa.,  will  be  discontinued  after  Twelfth  Month  19,  1920, 
until  Fourth  Month  10,  1921. 

The  Meeting  at  MerchantviUe,  New  Jersey,  is  held  at  3  p.  m.,  on  the 
first  First-day  in  the  month.  Eriends  will  note  that  Twelfth  Month  5th 
will  be  the  next  date. 

Died. — On  Eleventh  Month  3,  1920,  Sarah  Wistab  Rhoads,  widow 
of  William  Gibbons  Rhoads,  a  member  of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

,  on  Eleventh  Month  4,  1920,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Sarah  E. 

Hall,  widow  of  Edward  H.  Hall,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  her  age;  a  . 
member  of  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. ' 

-■ ,  at  London  Grove,  Pa.,  on  Eleventh  Month  13,  1920,  Ann  E. 

Matjlb,  in  her  eighty-fourth  year;  an  Elder  of  London  Grove  Monthly  -l 
Meeting.  J 
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Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  S0CI4L  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  good  place  to  prepare  for  "Homm  Service" 

Winter  Term  begins  First  Month  4,  1921 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 

SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bbll 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bbli,  'Pbonb— Filbert  2666. 


ALBERT  C  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSOM  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Card:         Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE-LOCUST  1782 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St.     -:-     Phila. 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 

128th  YEAR 


The  Insurance  Company 

of 

North  America 


The  Friend  have  been  neighbors 
for  94  years. 

They  both  stand  for 
STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  insurance 
with  this  Company? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you 
a  North  America  Policy 


High  rates  of  interest  are  not  now  incompatible  with  a  high  degree  of  safety 
of  principal.  This  condition  will  not  continue  indefinitely.  We  recommend 
the  immediate  investment  of  available  funds,  and  solicit  inquiries. 

Cadbury,  Ellis  &  Haines 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Franklin  Bank  Building- 
Philadelphia 

Telephones:  Bell,  SpsncE  7372,  7373,  7374,  7375.     Keystone,  Race  2815. 


S.^0pticiaiO< 
FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

302  Arch  Street        : :        Philadelphia 

A  fe-w  of  many  titles  on  sale: 

Swarthtnore  Lectures,  1908-20,  each $0.65 

John  Woolman,  Whiflier  edition 50 

The  Remnant,  R.  M.  Jones 1.50 

History  of    Friends  in   America,    A.     C. 

Thomas 1.50 

A  Service  of  Love  in  War  Time 2.00 

Full    Proceedings  Friends'    London   1920 

Conference  .  . . 1.25 

Economic    Consequences    of    the    Peace, 

Keynes 2.50 

The  Message  of  Jesus,  W.  B.  Neatby 65 

The  Time  of  Her  Life,  M.  Robinson 1.60 


CO-OPERATION 

Between  Producer  and  Consumer 
will  secure  more  economical  dis- 
tribution. 

Order  your  Apples  direct  from  the 
Orchard. 

STAYMAN  (for  eating  raw) 
ROME  BEAUTY  (for  cooking) 
One  bushel  for  $2.50,  half  bushel . 
for  $1.35.     Delivered    by  express 
or  mail  within  50  miles  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

HENRY   H.   ALBERTSON 

Green  Hill  Farm.  BURLINGTON.N.  J. 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Esterbroo/^  Pens  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


WHY  NOT  TAKE  UP  FRENCH  ? 

$5  pays  for  book  needed  and  assistance,  by 
mail,  for  three  months.  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  studying  French  at  home. 

PROF.  H.  T.  FRUEAUFF 

26  South  St.  Cloud  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Reference,  Davis  H.  Forsythe. 


UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attmlton  Gicm  to  Funerah 

In  and  Out  of  tht  Cily.    Abo  Chapel 

AcatmTnodations  for  Funerab. 

Bell  'Phone  :  Established  18S(f 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA   D.  FEATHERSTONE,   Matron 

Phone— Market  1571. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing, 

Typewriting,    Addressing,    Mailing,  Etc. 

630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
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IT  is  \\ise  tLi  chouse  your  belt  to  fit 
the  job,  for  it  may  be  real  economy 
to  buy  less  expensive  belts  for  light 
occasional  drives,  instead  of  buying 
always  the  best  possible. 

But  with  lace  leather  it's  different. 
The  labor  of  lacing  often  costs  more 
than  the  lace  used ;  or  the  breaking  of 
lace  may  cost  far  more  than  its  price  in 
the  forced  stop  of  machine  and  output. 

Rhoads  Tannate  Lace  outlasts  raw- 
hide three  to  five  times.  It  pays  to 
use  it. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA 
12  N.  Third  Street 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

102  Beekman  St.  322  W.  Randolph  St. 

Factory  and  Tannery:  WILMINGTON.  DEL. 


R.  C  BaUlnger            Eroe.l  R.  Yarnall         Joho 

A.SlrattOD 

TELEPHONES 

BeU— Spruce  1781         -        Keystone— R 

ce637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO.    | 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 

adelphi. 

318  N.  Thirteenth  St.            .            Phi 

Philadelphia's 
Rq)reseiitative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 


DUE  TO  HIGH  MONEY  RATES.  THE 
CAREFUL  INVESTOR  CAN  NOW  PUR- 
CHASE HIGH-GRADE,  WELL-SECURED 
BONDS  TO  YIELD  AN  ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME, 

WHY  NOT  KEEP  YOUR  IDLE  FUNDS  SAFELY 
INVESTED? 


WHAT  LIFE    INSURANCE    DOES. 

It  protects  your  family  against  the  stop- 
ping of  your  income  in  case  of  your  death. 
It  helps  you  save  money. 
It  can   give  you   an   income  when   your 
earning  power  declines. 

That's  our  Endowment  Policy  payable  at  65. 
It  does  all  these  thingsi  and  the  yearly 
amount  you  invest  in  it  is  easily  laid  by. 

Shall   we  tell   you  about  this  personally  ? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

MenxbtT  of  Federal  Retene  Symiem 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hali 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE   AND   YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

«LEPHONES:fj;^CuV 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Rac*  StreeU 

Spedal  attenlioD  given  to  Friends'  Funenls 
BeU  'Phone  ii  Sprue.  1M« 


F»AF"ER   HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.        -        PHILADELPHIA 

Offiet  Hours  until  10  JO  A.  M.        Or  any  other  time  by  appointment 
EsTABUBHED  IN  1849.    Bell  'Phone,  Poplah  327. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


[$10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  NORMS.  President. 


WISSAHICKON    INN 

REDLANDS,   CALIFORNIA 

THE  WISSAHICKON  INN  is  situated  in  an 
Orange  Grove  in  Redlands,  the  most  beautiful 
place  in  the  San  Bernardino  Valley. 

At  the  Wissahickon  Inn,  a  family  hotel  of 
fifty  rooms,  you  will  find  a  homelike  place,  good 
food  and  careful  attention  to  your  wants. 

Steam  heat,  rooms  with  private  bath  and 
plenty  of  public  baths.  One  or  two  cottages 
on  the  grounds.  Near  parks  and  golf  course. 
Tennis  court.     Magnificent  roads  for  motoring. 

For  reservations  and  prices,  address 

A.  B.  JOHNSON. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friendt 

Post  Office  Address:     Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


Gi_AS  i_YN  -  Chatham 

PARK   PLACE 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

A  Family  House  of  EstailisheJ  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year. 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 


Bsoblilbed  1870 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  &  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 


259  S.  Fourth  St.,     Philadelphia 


A.F»F»LES 

I  have  for  sale  a  few  barrels  each  of  several 
standard  varieties  of  Fall  and  Winter  Apples. 
C.  Canby  Balderston, 

Colora,  Maryland. 


Anna  Eabtbtjrn  Wiluts, 


(OOMSFOR  RENT— At  4230  Chestnut  Street,  c 
^  ble,  reasonable  rates,  furnished  or  unfurniBhed. 
id  in  two-room  suites.     Phone  Baring  8403. 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwaits 
»3  N.  Stocktoa  St., 
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"God  is  love;  and  so  Love  sits  enthroned  at  the  heart  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

Jesus  Christ  was  the  embodiment  of  Love;  he  was  born  to  show  us 
how  Love  behaves,  in  the  midst  of  the  perplexities  and  provocations 
and  necessities  of  our  common  life. 

A  Contagion  of  Love  comes  forth  from  him  into  our  hearts,  provoking 
to  good  works,  and  pleading  with  us  resolutely  to  apply  in  all  the  re= 
lations  of  life  the  stern  and  revolutionary  principle  of  love." 

"NON-EVANGELICAL  QUAKERISM." 
A  recent  number  of  the  Homoletic  Review  comments  on  the 
All  Friends'  Conference  in  London  as  a  notable  occasion.  It 
records  in  appreciative  language  its  sense  of  the  personnel  of 
the  delegates  and  of  their  high  aims.  It  then  asks  a  question 
which  it  says  must  be  in  many  minds.  Why  should  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  of  such  valiant  testifying  have  left  the 
Society,  numerically  so  insignificant,  and  actually  -  so  little 
known  as  a  dominant  religious  influence?  "  Yet  Quakerism," 
it  says  in  this  connection,  "is  leaving  the  masses  for  whose 
welfare  its  testimony  has  done  so  much  almost  entirely  un- 
touched." 

The  Adult  School  movement  is  noted  and  some  missionary 
effort  of  Friends  appraised,  but  apparently  these  only  serve 
to  accentuate  in  the  writer's  mind  the  view  of  failure.  John 
William  Graham's  book  is  also  appealed  to  for  an  answer, 
coming  as  it  does  from  the  Cambridge  Press  and  apparently 
spieaking  for  present-day  history.  The  conclusion  of  the  editor 
is  finally  summed  up  as  follows:  "So  long  as  the  trend  of 
Quakerism  is  non-evangelical  (using  the  term  in  its  widest 
sense  and  not  in  that  of  official  evangelism)  it  will  fail  to  win 
men.  It  lacks  entirely  that  note  of  passion,  that  driving-power 
and  spontaneous  up-rush  of  apostolic  energy,  which  more 
than  any  other  characteristics  are  the  marks  of  'the  true 
church.'" 

This  apparently  is  said  more  in  a  spirit  of -disappointment 
than  of  criticism.  It  represents  a  candid,  thoughtfully  con- 
sidered view  of  a  well-wisher.  Doubtless  there  is  a  point  of 
truth  in  it,  but  if  we  have  lacked  the  evangelical  note  entirely 
it  were  truly  difficult  to  account  for  two-and-a-half  centuries 


of  religious  vitality.  Evidently  the  evangelical  note  has 
variety — we  are  inclined  to  think  great  variety  of  expression. 
Always  in  every  form  it  is  the  note  of  sharing  the  good,  of 
seeking  the  lost.  Whether  we  shall  do  it  principally  in  the 
emotional  field,  the  educational  field,  or  in  the  broadly  gen- 
eralized field  of  human  life  will  make  a  great  difference  in  the 
visible  result.  Our  claim  of  Quakerism  as  a  "way  of  life" 
puts  us  personally  to  shame  as  we  contemplate  our  short- 
comings. But  are  we  not  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
other  expression  of  the  evangel  is  of  permanent  value?  The 
grace  that  we  trust  for  salvation  is  a  transforming  grace. 
Is  there  not  doubtful  value  in  proclaiming  Him  who  was 
lifted  upon  the  cross,  unless  there  is  some  evidence  that  He 
has  lifted  us  up  out  of  our  lives  of  sin  and  selfishness,  away 
from  our  bitter  envies  and  jealousies,  and  has  put  us  alongside 
our  needy  brother,  let  his  condition  or  profession  be  what  it 
may? 

And  is  there  any  more  certain  sifting  of  the  real  evangel 
after  all  than  that  presented  by  the  hideous  anachronism  of 
war?  If  we  do  not  love  our  brothers — all  of  them,  too  much 
to  kill  them,  can  we  assume  to  be  the  ambassadors  of  Him  who 
died  for  them?  Quakerism  is  lacking  in  the  evangelical  note, 
we  make  no  question,  in  proportion  as  Quakers  are  unwilling 
to  go  the  lengths  of  the  "  better  way  of  life"  revealed  by  their 
Master.  Are  they  on  any  different  platform  in  that  regard 
than  their  fellow-men,  whatever  their  religious  label  may  be? 
We  have  a  profound  sense  that  Quakerism  should  have 
"driving  power"  and  "apostolic  energy,"  should  spread 
abroad,  not  in  distant  lands  only,  but  in  a  circle  of  which  our 
lives  and  homes  are  the  centres.  It  behooves  every  one  of  us 
to  inquire  why  it  does  not  do  so.  There  has  been  already  no 
little  honest  questioning  on  the  subject.  Such  inquiry  often 
carries  us  back,  as  we  reflect  upon  it,  to  those  most  pathetic 
words  of  the  Gospel  record,  "  How  often  would  1  have  gathered 
you."  "  1  would  and  ye  would  not."  The  failure  seems  to 
be  something  deeper  than  motive,  than  method — even  than 
apostolic  fervor.  For  numerical  failure  may  differ  only  in 
degree  from  that  form  of  failure  that  is  masked  under  rapidly 
growing  numbers.  Which  was  our  Lord's  success,  the  triumph- 
al entry  into  Jerusalem  or  Calvary? 

^  ].  H.  B. 

Even  majorities  must  recognize  the  rights  of  minorities. 
The  supreme  heroism  of  life  is  right  along  this  line.  St.  Paul 
understood  this.  "  If  meat  offend  my  brother  1  will  abstain" 
is  the  burden  of  that  matchless  word.  It  is  our  self-denials, 
our  self-imposed  limitations  that  have  ever  counted  in  life's 
efficiency.  It  is  precisely  as  the  banks  of  the  river,  holding  it 
in  bounds,  give  it  depth  for  the  commerce  of  nations,  that  we 
give  value  to  our  energies.  Vagrant  electricity  in  the  at- 
mosphere is  useless,  but  controlled  along  the  avenues  of  the 
insulated  cables  it  lights  our  homes,  transmits  intelligence  and 
furnishes  power  for  a  thousand  industries.  So  it  is  with  the 
strength  of  life  that  is  so  ordered  that  it  becomes  a  ministry 
and  not  a  menace. — Dr.  Wm.  L.  Davison. 
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PASTORAL  LETTER. 

The  following  letter,  prepared  under  a  concern  of  Concord 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  at  its  recent  session, 
and  endorsed  by  it,  was  directed  to  be  sent  to  all  the  members 
of  the  Quarterly  Meeting: 

May  the  presence  of  God  and  the  companionship  of  Jesus 
Christ  be  the  joy  and  crown  of  the  home  to  which  this  letter 
now  comes.  Our  lives  are  filled  with  various  lines  of  interest 
and  the  calls  of  earth  are  many.  But  there  comes  to  everyone 
a  clear  strong  call  to  walk  with  Christ,  and  so  to  render  the 
service  for  which  His  Spirit  would  anoint  us.  To  refuse  this 
call  from  God  is  spiritual  death;  to  accept  it  is  spiritual  life. 
All  the  allurements  and  treasures  of  earth  are  worthless  where 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  denied. 

Lives  of  prayer  should  be  ours.  Christ  will  not  "with  His 
Spirit  make  an  abiding  home  in  the  heart  of  one  who  does  not 
surrender  himself  utterly  to  a  life  of  obedience!"  Yet  stands 
forever  sure  the  promise  of  our  Redeemer:  "  If  ye  abide  in  me, 
and  my  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it 
shall  be  done  unto  you." 

That  everyone  of  our  members  may  feel  that  God's  spiritual 
blessings  are  all  important  is  now,  and  often  indeed  has  been, 
the  prayer  of  the  Ministers  and  Elders  of  Concord  Quarterly 
Meeting;  and  we  are  sending  this  letter  in  an  endeavor  to 
convey  to  you  the  depth  of  our  loving  concern.  In  our  meet- 
ings there  are  appeals  made  unto  our  Lord  and  Saviour  for  the 
coming  of  His  Heavenly  Presence  into  your  lives  and  ours. 
We  feel,  and  we  long  for  everyone  to  feel,  that  spiritual  things 
must  be  kept  first  if  we  expect  to  have  the  sweet  companionship 
of  Christ  as  our  joy  and  crown. 

With  loving  interest  we  are, 

Your  friends, 

Arthur  R.  Pennell, 

Clerk. 

Media,  Pa.,  Eleventh  Moiith  30,  1920. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Gkebn  pines  beneath  blue  skies: 

Ripe  cotton  Uke  the  tufted  snow: 
Brown  pools  like  hquid  eyes, 

Round  which  the  hoUy  berries  grow; 
Dear  Southland,  in  thy  bahny  air 
Men  become  gentle,  women  fair! 

Homes  on  which  heaven  beams: 

Hearts  in  which  heaven's  kindness  dwells: 

Eyes,  through  which  heaven  gleams 

In  speech  more  deep  than  utt' ranee  tells :    ' 

Thou  welcomest  with  royal  hand 

The  stranger  to  thy  sun-kissed  strand. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  the  Conservative  Friends  of  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia, held  at  Cedar  Grove,  Woodland,  from  the  seventeenth 
to  the  twenty-fourth  of  Eleventh  Month,  felt  that  it  was  a 
time  of  tarrying  with  the  Master  on  the  holy  Mount.  Though 
the  keen  sense  of  recent  bereavement  was  with  the  assembled 
company,  the  feeling  of  compensation  in  the  abiding  Presence 
was  yet  keener.  And  truly  the  solemnity  and  tenderness 
which  overspread  the  meetings,  both  for  worship  and  discipline, 
have  left  a  sweet  fragrance  on  the  memory. 

A  large  number  of  visitors  felt  drawn  in  love  to  be  with 
North  Carolina  Friends  in  this,  their  present  stripped  con- 
dition, through  the  removal  of  trusted  leaders  for  higher  ser- 
vice. These  visitors  came  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Iowa, 
Indiana,  Virginia,  Canada,  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 
A  number  of  Friends  carried  liberating  Minutes  from  their 
respective  meetings,  such  as  Job  Gidley  and  James  Oliver 
from  New  England  Yearly  Meeting;  Cyrus  Cooper  of  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting;  Louisa  Richardson,  of  Canada  Yearly  Meet- 
ing; Ann  Sharpless,  Davis  H.  Forsythe  and   Max  1.  Reich, 


from  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  Amongst  other  visitors 
who  were  warmly  welcomed  were  T.  K.  Brown,  former  Head- 
master of  Westtown  School;  Carolena  Wood,  of  Mt.  Kisco, 
N.  Y.,  taking  the  place  of  Wilbur  K.  Thomas,  representing 
the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee;  Robert  Dann, 
now  on  the  faculty  of  Guilford  College;  Mordecai  F.  Starr, 
Clerk  of  Canada  Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Pickering,  Ontario, 
and  Hannah  J.  Starr,  formerly  teacher  in  North  Carolina; 
and  a  considerable  number  of  other  men  and  women  Friends 
too  numerous  to  mention  by  name  here. 

Epistles  of  love  and  cheer  were  read  from  Western  Yearly 
Meeting,  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  Canada  Yearly  Meeting, 
Kansas  Yearly  Meeting  and  New  England  Yearly  Meeting: 
also  a  general  Epistle  from  London  Yearly  Meeting  to  Friends 
everywhere,  and  a  loving  message  from  a  concerned  Friend 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Meeting  was  brought  into  much  tenderness  during  the 
reading  of  the  Memorial  for  Benjamin  Brown,  from  Rich 
Square  Monthly  Meeting,  which  the  Yearly  Meeting  adopted 
for  publication.  The  fruit  of  this  dear  Friend's  life  and  labors 
is  still  springing  up,  and  the  memory  of  his  unselfish  toil  for 
the  Truth  so  dear  to  his  heart  is  an  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  feel  the  loss  of  his  outward  presence. 

Three  largely  attended  Meetings  for  Worship  were  held, 
open  to  the  general  public.  The  presence  of  so  many  interesting 
young  men  and  maidens  at  these  gatherings  raises  hopes 
for  the  future  of  this  Yearly  Meeting.  "There  remaineth  yet 
much  land  to  be  possessed"  in  North  Carolina. 

Carolena  Wood  gave  an  evening  lecture  on  the  work  of 
feeding  and  reconstruction  carried  on  under  Friendly  auspices 
in  France,  Poland,  Austria,  and  Germany,  while  Max  1. 
Reich  gave  some  account,  both  at  Woodland  and  at  Rich 
Square,  of  the  great  openings  for  the  spread  of  Truth  among 
the  peoples  of  Central  Europe.  Thomas  K.  Brown  had  an 
interesting  gathering  with  former  Westtown  students,  and 
many  other  opportunities  were  afforded  in  smaller  groups  for 
the  circulation  of  the  precious  Life  in  the  area  of  this  Yearly 
Meeting.  Near  the  close  of  the  sittings  a  General  Epistle  to 
the  Yearly  Meetings  with  whom  this  Yearly  Meeting  is  in 
special  correspondence,  and  to  Fritchley  General  Meeting, 
was  passed.  Friends  departing  from  their  usual  custom  of  send- 
ing separate  Epistles  on  this  occasion. 

Solemnly  and  feelingly  did  this  remarkable  Yearly  Meeting 
conclude  its  sessions,  conscious  that  amidst  the  comings  and 
the  goings,  the  ebbings  and  the  flowings,  the  giving  and  the 
taking,  the  enriching  and  the  stripping,  the  Head  over  all 
things  to  the  Church,  the  Leader  and  Commander,  Shepherd 
and  Bishop,  remains  our  portion  to  the  end  of  the  journey 
here  below. 

Max  1.  Reich. 

LEPERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  new  American  Leprosarium  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
lepers  of  the  United  States  has  at  last  been  located  in  Louisiana 
by  the  purchase  of  four  hundred  acres  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  this  purpose.  Lepers  living  in  no  less  than  twenty 
different  States,  in  lonely  and  uncomfortable  surroundings, 
can  now  be  furnished  with  all  that  medical  skill  can  do  for 
them.  The  American  Mission  to  Lepers  makes  an  appeal 
for  the  ministry  of  gifts  as  Christmas  greetings  or  otherwise 
foi;  these  thousand  or  more  lepers.  The  most  appreciated 
articles  are  soap,  sandals  and  blankets,  but  clothing,  food  and 
medical  supplies  are  always  in  demand.  W.  M.  Danner, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Mission  to  Lepers,  156  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  will  gladly  send  circular  with  full  particulars 
as  to  what  would  be  most  acceptable  and  when  and  where  to 
send  gifts. 

Every  catastrophe  brings  a  great  opportunity.  The  test  is 
not  whether  we  have  escaped  danger  and  weathered  the  storm, 
but  whether  we  have  seen  our  opportunity.— Henry  J.  Cad- 
bury. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  be- 
half of  the  Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Philadelphia. 
It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  drunkards  begin  by  drinking  light 
wines  and  beer  when  young,  and  as  the  appetite  grows  the 
desire  for  strong  drink  is  developed,  if  we  turn  loose  upon  the 
country  light  wines  and  beer,  we  will  have  destroyed  the  Pro- 
hibition Amendment  and  brought  back  upon  humanity  a 
greater  curse  than  war.  Even  if  the  saloon  itself  were  not  re- 
opened, light  wines  and  beer  would  be  sold  at  every  soda 
fountain,  lunch  counter  and  restaurant.  The  greatest  victory 
for  helpless  women  and  children  ever  achieved  would  be 
thrown  to  the  winds. — William  G.  McAdoo. 


A  Conference  made  up  of  twenty-three  prohibition  or- 
ganizations sent  telegrams  to  Governor  Cox  and  to  Senator 
Harding  asking  for  a  statement  of  their  attitude  on  the  pro- 
posal to  amend  the  Volstead  Act  so  as  to  permit  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  beer  and  wine.  Governor  Cox  made  no  reply. 
The  question  put  to  Senator  Harding  was  as  follows: — 

"  Do  you  stand  by  your  record  as  indicated  by  your  vote 
on  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  Volstead  Act,  for  its 
enforcement?      Kindly  wire  your  reply." 

The  answer,  dated  Marion,  Ohio,  Ninth  Month  22nd,  read 
thus:— 

"  Replying  to  your  telegram,  my  record  stands  and  I  stand 
by  it.  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  question  about  it. — 
Warren  G.  Harding." 


Results  of  Election  in  Pennsylvania. — Never  before, 
says  the  American  Issue,  have  the  results  been  quite  so  gratify- 
ing. The  present  Congress  has  eighteen  members  who  could 
be  depended  upon  to  vote  with  the  dry  forces  on  important 
measures.  The  other  eighteen  were  pretty  generally  found  on 
the  opposite  side. 

A  survey  of  the  new  delegation  indicates  that  the  minimum 
dry  vote  will  be  22  out  of  the  36,  with  a  strong  probability 
that  there  may  be  additional  votes  when  important  tests  shall 
come. 

Of  the  twenty-five  State  Senators  elected,  seventeen  had 
the  endorsement  and  support  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League. 
These  together  with  the  friendly  hold-over  Senators,  give  the 
temperance  forces  of  the  State  the  largest  representation  they 
have  ever  had  in  the  Upper  House  at  Harrisburg. 

The  results  of  the  election  for  members  of  the  Assembly 
have  not  been  so  marked  on  the  wet  and  dry  question  as  they 
were  in  the  Senate  and  in  Congress.  Nevertheless,  many 
districts  hitherto  represented  by  friends  of  the  liquor  traffic 
have  elected  men  who  are  outspoken  for  law  enforcement  and 
a  code  such  as  Pennsylvania  ought  to  have.  The  situation  is 
full  of  encouragement.  It  is  stated  that  the  Prohibition  party 
polled  the  heaviest  vote  in  the  history  of  the  party  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 


National  Election.— The  re-election  of  more  than  220 
Congressmen  who  had  voted  for  the  Volstead  Code  and  the 
election  of  many  more  congressional  candidates  who  stood 
foursquare  against  the  weakening  of  the  Volstead  Code  is 
unmistakable  proof  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
nation  are  in  favor  of  strict  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

Their  task,  however,  is  not  finished  with  the  election  of  a 
dry  Congress.  Further  law  enforcement  legislation  is  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  certain  apparent  defects  in  the  present  law 
enforcement  code.  Congress  must  have  the  support  of  the 
people  in  the  enactment  of  this  necessary  legislation. 

Law  enforcement  officials  are  entitled  to  support. 

Congressman  Volstead  of  Minnesota  and  Congressman 
Thompson  of  Ohio  were  marked  for  punishment  by  the  "wets," 
particularly  the  former.  Both  are  returning  to  Congress  with 
substantial  majorities  to  back  them. 


The  Loss  of  Revenue! — According  to  Secretary  Houston 
in  a  statement  issued  Seventh  Month  21st  the  Government's 
income  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sixth  Month  30th  exceeded 
its  expenses  for  the  first  time  in  three  years.  He  announced 
a  reduction  in  the  gross  public  debt  and  forecast  a  further 
"important  reduction"  for  the  coming  twelve  months. 

This  observation  is  pertinent — namely,  that  the  fiscal  year 
just  ended  covered  exactly  the  same  period  over  which  the 
nation's  first  dry  year  extended.  The  liquor  interests  have 
contended  that  Prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
intoxicants  with  the  consequent  cutting  off  of  liquor  license 
revenue  would  seriously  cripple  the  government  financially. 
Uncle  Sam  is  not  dependent  upon  liquor  revenue  to  keep  him 
off  the  financial  rocks. 

Missouri's  experience  under  dry  policy  refutes  the  argument 
that  a  State  to  prosper  financially  must  have  liquor  revenue. 

The  report  of  the  State  treasurer  shows  that  the  State  has 
on  hand  eleven  million  dollars  in  gold  and  that  a  deficit  of 
two  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  inherited  by  the  present 
State  administration  has  been  paid. 

This  State  formerly  received  millions  of  dollars  in  liquor 
revenue.  Its  chief  city  boasted  the  largest  brewery  in  the 
world. 

If  the  liquor  interests  won't  admit  that  this  eleven  million 
dollars  surplus  in  the  treasury  to-day  is  due  in  any  degree  to 
the  Prohibition  policy  they  at  least  will  have  to  admit. that  the 
dry  policy  didn't  plunge  the  State  into  debt. 


Medical  Opinion  (Taken  from  The  Pennsylvania  Medical 
Journal  for  Seventh  JVlonth). — "Alcoholic  liquors  are  to  my 
mind  not  only  not  valuable,  but  distinctly  disadvantageous 
in  the  treatment  of  disease,  except  in  rare  instances."— 
David  L.  Edsall,  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Harvard 
University. 

"  I  believe  that  alcohol  has  no  important  uses  in  medicine." 
— Richard  C.  Cabot,  Professor  of  Medicine,  Harvard  Medical 
School. 

"  No  one  who  has  closely  investigated  the  action  of  alcohol 
in  recent  years  prescribes  alcohol." — Sir  Victor  Horsley, 
England's  greatest  specialist  in  Neurology. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  field  of  usefulness  of  alcohol  in 
therapeutics  is  extremely  limited  and  possibly  does  not  exist 
at  all." — Dr.  Reid  Hunt,  of  Harvard  Medical  School. 

"In  the  medical  wards  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  I 
have  found  that  in  acute  as  well  as  chronic  disease  we  can  do 
without  alcohol.  It  does  harm  rather  than  good."— Dr.  John 
H.  Musser,  former  President  American  Medical  Association. 

"After  a  careful  study  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage  and  medicine 
I  have  been  unable  to  discover  one  single  beneficial  or  useful 
purpose  it  serves  in  the  human  economy." — Col.  L.  Melvin 
Maus,  of  the  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  Army. 

"Alcohol  diminishes  the  efficiency  of  the  heart  muscle. 
This  discovery  of  science  alone  ought  to  banish  whiskey, 
brandy,  wine  and  all  other  intoxicating  drinks  from  the 
armamentarium  of  every  up-to-date  physician,  and  the  whiskey 
and  brandy  bottle  from  the  medicine  chests  of  every  family." — 
Dr.  Matthew  Woods,  Philadelphia. 

"This  hospital  has  used  no  whisky  in  any  manner  in  the 
last  six  months.  We  have  found  that  we  can  get  along  with- 
out its  use  just  as  well  as  with  it.  Personally,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  to  use  it  at  all  as  a  drug.  There  are  numerous 
better  remedies  that  can  be  used  in  its  place."— Arthur  G. 
Hyde,  Superintendent  of  State  Hospital,  Cleveland. 

"  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  modern  physician  finds 
very  little  use  for  alcohol  internally." — Dr.  Haven  Emerson, 
former  Health  Commissioner,  New  York  City. 

"  I  am  among  those  who  think  alcohol  should  not  be  used 
as  a  medicine." — Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  Health  Commissioner, 
Chicago. 

"  1  do  not  consider  spirituous  liquors  at  all  necessary  in  the 
treatment  of  disease." — Dr.  John  B.  Murphy,  former  Presi- 
dent American  Medical  Association,  Chicago. 
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ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

A  DEPARTMENT   CONDUCTED   BY   JOHN    T.   EMLEN. 

It  seems  strange  to  us  sometimes  to  lift,  for  the  helping  of 
our  neighbors,  hands  which  are  so  unclean  that  they  shame 
us.  On  this  account  some  persons  shrink  from  foreign  mission 
work,  and  yet  it  is  logically  impossible  not  to  do  such  work. 
It  is  difficult  to  live  a  good  life  if  all  of  our  neighbors  in  the 
same  street  are  bad.  Their  sins  and  their  ignorance  will  drag 
us  down,  and  our  own  lack  of  effort,  and  the  lack  of  love  which 
spurs  to  effort  will  drag  us  down  still  more.  It  is  fortunate 
that  we  cannot  progress  without  our  neighbors,  otherwise 
we  might  become  more  self-centered  and  careless  of  them. 
So  also  it  is  fortunate  that  we  cannot  progress  without  foreign 
countries. 

Two  very  interesting  articles,  "A  New  Cargo  for  Africa," 
and  "A  Question  of  Democracy,"  tell  of  two  phases  of  the 
Negro  problem.  Th€  first  tells,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  splendid 
missionary  effort  that  is  now  being  made  to  study  African 
conditions  and  to  start  the  same  kind  of  thorough  and  prac- 
tical education  in  Africa  that  is  given  in  Hampton  and  Tuske- 
gee  and  in  our  school  at  Christiansburg,  Virginia.  Africa  is 
behind  us  in  these  things  and  her  people  need  our  guidance 
and  help.  The  second  article — "A  Question  for  Democracy" 
—takes  one  "behind  the  veil"  and  tells  without  bitterness  a 
true  story  from  the  heart  of  the  colored  people  of  America. 

"The  New  Cargo  for  Africa." 

There  has  recently  sailed  from  the  United  States  a  little 
"cargo"  of  people,  whose  going  means  much  to  Africa  and 
her  future  civilization.  Indeed,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
anyone  to  tell  just  how  much  it  will  mean,  for  this  cargo  of 
people  is  a  deputation  of  experts  in  industrial  education,  who 
have  gone  to  study  its  possibilities  in  Africa.  The  commission 
is  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund, 
founded  by  Caroline  Phelps-Stokes.  Most  of  the  foreign 
missionary  boards  in  the  United  States  and  some  in  England 
are  co-operating  closely  in  the  investigation.  Their  study  and 
findings  will  vitally  affect  the  conduct  of  projects  in  industrial 
education  in  Africa. 

Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Education,  who  has  recently  rendered  a  remarkable  service 
to  elementary  education  in  this  country  by  the  conduct  of 
an  elaborate  and  painstaking  investigation,  is  the  head  of 
the  deputation.  Other  members  of  the  party  are  Dr.  Henry 
S.  Hollenbeck,  who  was  for  ten  years  in  medical  work  in 
Angola;  J.  E.  K.  Aggrey,  a  native  of  the  Gold  Coast;  L.  A. 
Roy,  a  specialist  in  industrial  education;  O.  F.  Cook,  one  of 
the  leading  experts  in  tropical  agriculture  in  the  world,  who 
is  being  sent  by  the  United  States  government,  and  Dr.  Wilkie 
and  wife,  of  the  Scottish  Free  Church,  who  have  had  large 
experience  in  Kamerun. 

Out  of  the  large  experience  of  these  educators  and  the  close 
study  of  the  educational  needs  as  related  to  the  conditions  of 
native  life  in  Africa,  there  will  come  a  body  of  information 
which  will  be  a  source  of  guidance  to  every  Christian  agency 
working  in  that  great  continent. 

All  phases  of  life  will  be  studied — agricultural,  industrial 
and  other  schools,  for  both  men  and  women,  health,  resources, 
social  conditions.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  commission 
will  avoid  the  common  pitfall  into  which  so  many  "  groups  of  ex- 
perts" fall,  that  of  forgetting  that  there  are  women  in  the  world. 

In  Southern  Rhodesia  to-day,  for  example,  there  are  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  Negroes  living  in  abject  poverty,  with 
mud  huts  for  homes  and  merest  rags  for  clothes,  eking  out  a 
scanty  living  from  the  soil  by  back-breaking  labor  in  a  country 
admirably  suited  to  produce  abundant  crops.  Not  a  single 
Government  School,  primary,  secondary  or  otherwise,  is  in 
the  entire  country.  Practically  the  same  conditions  exist  in 
Portuguese  East  Africa  and  in  Angola. 

The  problem  is  to  carry  to  these  people  the  means  of  earn- 
ing an  honest  livelihood  from  their  toil,  as  well  as  knowledge 
of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.— from  the  Christian  Advocate. 

(Matter  uader  thia  caption  to  be  concluded  in  next  number.) 


LETTER  FROM  JAPAN. 

Tenth  Month  10,  1920. 

"The  Sunday  School  Convention"  has  filled  my  thoughts 
very  full  for  the  last  four  days.  English  and  Japanese  were  the 
languages  used,  and  I  suppose  there  were  very  few  who  could 
not  understand  one  or  the  other.  Most  of  the  delegates 
three  thousand  altogether,  were  either  from  the  United  States 
or  Japan.  It  was  probably  telegraphed 'to  the  American 
papers  that  on  the  evening  when  the  Convention  held  its  first 
meeting,  the  Convention  Hall,  erected  for  that  purpose,  burned 
down,  owing  to  some  defective  wiring  in  the  ceiling.  No  one 
was  hurt.  Prominent  Japanese  in  Tokio  rushed  to  the  rescue 
and  offered  first  the  Imperial  Diet  and  later  the  Imperial 
Theatre,  which  proved  more  practicable.  They  are  bearing  the 
expense  which  they  say  amounts  to  two  thousand  yen  (fiooo) 
a  day.  Certainly  the  spirit  of  the  Convention  has  not  suffered 
at  all  from  the  accident,  and  very  little  confusion  has  been 
apparent.  The  way  the  officials  have  welcomed  the  Conven- 
tion ought  to  make  all  the  Primary  School  teachers  in  Japan 
who  have  been  obstructing  "Sunday  Schools"  turn  grey  and 
decide  upon  a  new  course  of  action. 

Prince  Tokugawa,  President  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  came  and 
made  an  address  of  welcome,  and  presented  the  presiding 
officer  with  a  gavel.  Barons  Shibusawa  and  Sakatani  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  their  time  and  money  to  forwarding  the 
enterprise. 

The  city  of  Tokio  gave  a  great  reception  in  Hibiya  Park 
to  all  delegates.  They  put  up  pavilions  all  over  the  park,  in 
which  acrobats  and  sleight-of-hand  men  of  all  kinds  performed, 
and  in  a  huge  tent  in  one  corner  of  the  park  they  served  supper 
to  us  all,  meat,  fish,  salad,  cakes  and  fruit.  The  Mayor  was 
there  and  made  an  address  of  welcome,  and  they  gave  us  each 
a  present  of  a  little  silk  mat,  embroidered  with  a  Japanese 
flag  and  the  Convention  flag  crossed. 

There  was  not  enough  hotel  room  for  all  the  foreign  delegates, 
so  that  many  of  the  wealthy  Japanese  homes  have  been  opened 
to  the  guests.  They  have  been  given  passes  on  the  Tokio 
street  cars,  and  are  to  be  given  a  trip  to  Kamakura. 

I  believe  that  the  Japanese  are  really  immensely  impressed 
that  this  large  number  of  people  should  take  "  Sunday  School 
work"  so  seriously  as  to  come  such  a  distance  and  make  such 
preparations,  and  1  believe  that  the  authorities  do  want 
Christian  aid  in  solving  the  various  problems  which  are  grow- 
ing acute.  These  considerations  seem  to  me  more  important 
than  anything  the  Convention  itself  may  do. 


FRIENDSVILLE  ACADEMY. 

[John  Way,  who  is  now  one  of  the  acting  treasurers  of  this 
out-post  in  Tennessee,  has  put  information  in  our  hands  from 
which  we  glean  the  following. — Eds.] 

The  Academy  opened  Ninth  Month  yth  and  by  Tenth 
Month  22nd,  seventy  pupils  were  enrolled.  By  the  first  of 
the  year  one  hundred  are  expected.  Students  come  from  the 
villages  and  cities,  river  valleys  and  mountains  of  Eastern 
Tennessee.  The  budget  for  the  current  year  is  I2900  in  excess 
of  present  resources. 

A  letter  from  the  Principal  concludes  thus : — 

All  are  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  a  Friends'  school  in 
the  Middle  South.  Further,  it  is  well  known  that  the  great 
natural  resources  of  the  South  are  being  rapidly  developed. 
Coal,  lead,  iron,  zinc,  copper  and  aluminum  are  found  in  great 
abundance,  and  the  available  water  power  is  unparalleled  by 
that  in  any  section  of  the  United  States.  The  new  day  with 
its  opportunities  is  at  hand.  No  such  school  has  a  greater 
opportunity  than  Friendsville  Academy.  This  school  properly 
supported  now  will  produce  the  type  of  men  and  women  this 
New  South  will  need. 

Clarence  E.  Pickett  has  recently  attended  a  conference  at 
Friendsville.  The  following  is  quoted  from  an  article  from 
his  pen: — 

One  scarcely  ever  sees  a  place  which  impresses  him  with  a 
sense  of  greater  opportunity  than  is  the  case  in  these  Tennessee 
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meetings.  The  soil  which  produced  George  Levering,  Rosa 
Lee,  Samuel  Haworth,  Elbert  Russell,  Richard  Newby  and 
other  very  useful  Friends,  is  by  no  means  sterile  to-day. 
Friendsville  Academy  has  a  splendid  enrollment,  and  together 
with  the  Young  Friends  of  the  local  community,  this  body  of 
young  people  promises  to  play  its  part  well  in  meeting  the 
need  of  the  world  to-morrow.  The  Meeting  at  Knoxville  is 
the  youngest  established  meeting  in  the  Quarter.  It  is  not 
large,  but  has  good  equipment,  splendid  spirit  and  fine  de- 
votion. It  is  made  up  largely  of  young  and  middle-aged  Friends 
who  have  gone  to.the  thriving  city  of  Knoxville  in  connection 
with  various  business  enterprises. 

The  cornerstone  of  a  new  gymnasium  has  just  been  laid. 
It  is  to  be  called  Tener  Hall  and  is  to  contain  a  laboratory  as 
well  as  a  gymnasium. 


WOOLMAN  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION  WEEK  END  CON- 
FERENCE. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  twentieth  of  Eleventh  Month,  old 
students  and  friends  of  Woolman  School  gathered  at  Wool- 
man  House  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Woolman  School 
Association.  After  the  business  meeting  a  buffet  supper  was 
served  to  about  fifty  people.  Other  Friends  gathered  after 
supper  for  the  conference  hour,  the  general  subject  being  "  The 
Call  to  Service  in  the  Society  of  Friends."  The  first  speaker, 
Anna  B.  Griscom,  said  that  organization  plays  an  important 
part  in  our  service  as  it  encourages  individual  effort.  As 
Jesus  gathered  His  twelve  together  to  help  Him  so  must  we 
gather  our  forces  to  help  the  world  to  that  goal  of  man — Per- 
fection. The  Society  of  Friends  must  tell  the  world  that  the 
Christian  and  the  scientific  point  of  view  are  in  accord  in 
regard  to  the  progress  of  the  world. 

Three  tests  for  our  organization  are: — Does  the  Society  of 
Friends  inspire  individual  responsibility?  Does  it  bring  to- 
gether kindred  spirits?      Does  it  educate  public  opinion? 

Jesse  H.  Holmes  was  the  next  speaker  and  left  with  us  the 
thoughts  that  we  should  not  be  a  society  of  laymen.  The 
Christian  church  should  be  used  to  learn  how  to  live  that  the 
Kingdom  may  come  on  earth. 

The  last  speaker,  Edith  Stratton,  spoke  to  us  of  the  need 
of  our  service  all  over  the  world.  As  we  have  only  one  life 
to  throw  in,  it  means  the  rejection  of  alternatives.  But  in- 
sofar as  we  narrow  to  our  one  form  of  service  let  it  be  deepen- 
ing, let  us  reach  down  and  get  connected  with  that  Source  of 
Power  that  we  may  illumine  our  corner  and  not  be  like  the 
house  wired  for  electricity,  but  disconnected  from  the  power 
house.  We  were  meant  to  be  children  of  light,  let  us  cross  the 
line  with  our  torches  still  lighted.  The  meeting  closed  with 
a  feeling  of  great  individual  responsibility  for  the  service  of 
our  Society.  • 

First-day  morriing  Friends  visited  several  of  the  neighbor- 
ing meetings,  all  returning  to  Woolman  House  for  dinner. 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Dr.  Elbert  Russell  spoke  of 
our  service  as  being  not  a  burden,  but  an  opportunity  to  serve 
God.  If  we  feel  we  must  level  things  to  more  equality,  let 
us  level  them  up  to  their  highest  level  of  holiness. 

In  a  monarchy  only  one  family  has  to  be  trained  to  rule 
the  people.  In  a  democracy  every  one  must  be  trained  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  the  leadership  and  government.  As 
we  are  a  democracy  each  one  has  a  responsibility.  The  ministry 
of  service  will  be  no  better  filled  than  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  people  can  fill  it.  It  never  can  rise  above  the  average 
knowledge  of  how  to  minister.  It  is  therefore  needful  that  we 
learn  the  needs  of  the  times  and  be  prepared  for  our  ministry 
of  service.  There  is  a  service  for  every  one  of  us,  even  if  we 
are  only  fillers,  there  is  a  great  ministry  in  just  occupying  the 
benches,  in  the  courage  it  gives  the  rest  of  the  meeting.  If 
we  are  faithful  in  the  least  we  will  receive  the  "well  done." 

But  there  will  be  no  movement  forward,  even  though  there 
may  be  many  fillers,  if  there  is  no  leader.  There  may  be  a 
mass  of  people  ready  to  move  onward,  but  who  never  take  a 
step  because  there  is  no  one  to  go  ahead.      What  the  world 


needs  and  what  the  Society  of  Friends  has  often  furnished  is 
some  one  to  go  in  and  sacrifice  comfort  and  public  esteem  to 
lead  the  people. 

We  have  had  too  much  the  "either  or"  attitude.  It  is  not 
scholarship  or  spirituality,  but  we  can  have  both  scholarship 
and  spirituality.  Scholarship  and  spirituality  make  better 
apostles  like  Paul.  We  can  have  both  consistent  living  and 
great  preaching.  We  can  appreciate  the  need  of  the  home 
field  and  the  need  of  the  foreign  field. 

It  is  hoped  that  Woolman  School — through  its  influence, 
its  extension  and  correspondence  work,  may  be  the  means 
through  which  God  may  be  able  to  raise  up  in  some  small 
measure  a  ministry  to  meet  the  difficulty  which  comes  to  us 
at  the  present  day. 

Let  us  be  faithful  in  the  least  that  we  may  be  called  to  this 
greater  service.  ^^^^^  p    g^^^^^ 

Woolman  School,  Swarthmore. 

FRIENDS  AND  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION. 

An  incident  of  significance  to  Friends  has  recently  occurred 
in  Washington  and  is  chronicled  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Peace  Committee  of  Washington  Monthly  Meeting. 

On  Eleventh  Month  gth,  the  Women's  Peace  Society  con- 
ducted a  mass  meeting,  which  was  addressed  by  Emeline 
Pethick-Lawrence,  an  English  suffragist.  She  gave  an  able 
appeal  for  disarmament,  picturing  the  distress  and  futility  of 
war  and  emphasizing  that  governments  cannot  conduct  wars 
against  the  united  opposition  of  the  common  people.  In  the 
course  of  her  talk  she  paid  high  tribute  to  the  "  Conscientious 
Objectors."  The  holding  of  this  meeting  aroused  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  local  groups  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
The  American  Legion,  with  the  result  that  the  Washington 
Post  carried  a  front  page  article  under  the  heading:  — 

Pacifist  Plea  Stirs 
Capital  Veterans  Roused  to  Act  by  PETHicK-LAViiRENCE 
Talk 
Legion  Post  Plans  Protest 
Commander  McRae  Proposes  to  Check  Objector  "Her- 
esy" 

Extracts  follow: — 

"The  veterans  expressed  indignation  yesterday  that  the 
national  authorities  should  permit  meetings — especially  when 
held  at  the  seat  of  government — where  the  gospel  of  resistance 
to  war  and  preparation  for  war  under  any  circumstances  is 
preached. 

"'The  matter  will  most  certainly  be  taken  up  at  our  next 
meeting,'  said  Kenneth  D.  McRae,  commander  of  George 
Washington  Post  No.  i,  the  first  American  Legion  post  or- 
ganized in  the  United  States.  '  1  don't  know  definitely  at  this 
time  just  what  steps  can  be  taken  that  will  be  effective,  but 
we  are  going  to  do  what  we  can  to  stop  the  spreading  of  a 
heresy  so  repugnant  to  American  citizenship. 

" '  1  found  it  to  be  true  throughout  the  country  previous 
to  the  election,  that  the  chief  objection  of  former  service  men 
to  the  present  administration  was  its  lenient  treatment  of  the 
conscientious  objectors,  releasing  the  most  of  them  with  the 
same  form  of  discharge  given  to  the  man  who  did  not  refuse 
to  serve  his  country,  but  risked  his  life  in  battle.'" 

Later  the  American  Legion  Post  appointed  a  committee  to 
confer  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  ask  that  representation 
be  made  to  the  British  Government  that  E.  Pethick-Lawrence 
is  unwelcome  here.  The  committee  was  also  instructed  to 
investigate  the  presence  of  a  number  of  army  officers  at  the 
meeting,  and  the  recommendation  made  that  if  it  developed 
that  these  officers  were  not  there  in  an  official  capacity  and 
that  they  contributed  money  or  applauded  the  sentiments 
voiced  by  the  speaker  their  dismissal  from  the  United  States 
service-be  requested. 

These  veterans'  associations  are  active  and  aggressive  and 
are  politically  influential.  Friends  will  do  well  to  keep  ad- 
vised of  their  purposes  and  activities. — From  the  Office  of  the 
Peace  Committee. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Dr.  Nitobe  and  the  League  of  Nations. 

William  T.  Elkinton  has  furnished  us  with  a  neat  reprint 
of  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe.  The  title  is:  "What  the 
League  of  Nations  Has  Done  and  Is  Doing."  Our  readers  are 
mostly  aware  that  Dr.  Nitobe  is  a  member  of  the  International 
Secretariat  of  the  League.  His  viewpoint  therefore  is  from 
the  inside  and  his  attitude  throughout  quite  in  accord  with 
his  well-known  judicial  temper. 

From  his  general  remarks  on  the  work  of  the  League  this 
paragraph  is  typical:— 

No  one,  not  even  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  League, 
will  suggest  that  it  is  the  most  perfect  instrument  human 
ingenuity  can  conceive.  To  consider  it  incapable  of  improve- 
ment would  be  an  insult  to  the  highest  instinct  of  man;  but 
we  must  admit  it  to  be  the  organization  most  compatible  with 
existing  conditions.  Indeed,  its  many  imperfections  are  the 
best  proof  that  it  is  intended  for  a  practical  purpose,  and  those 
who  founded  it,  though  inspired  by  a  long  vision,  are  not 
blind  to  the  pitiless  facts  of  human  life.  They  cannot,  they 
will  not  sweep  away  old  forms  and  institutions  at  once.  These 
they  will  rather  take  over  as  they  find  them,  and  adapt  them 
so  as  to  give  shape  and  substance  to  the  long-dreamt  dream 
of  universal  co-operation. 

Under  the  head  of  work  accomplished  by  the  League  he 
notes  seventeen  points.  Some  of  these  certainly  have  a  special 
appeal  to  Friends  as  constructive  peace  work.  Such  are  the 
International  Health  Bureau,  the  Anti-typhus  Campaign  in 
Poland,  the  Reduction  of  Armaments,  the  Control  of  White 
Slave  Traffic,  the  Control  of  Opium  Traffic,  and  the  Permanent 
International  Court  of  Justice. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
lecture  will  further  disclose  its  spirit  and  aim : — 

Thus  one  can  see  what  a  wide  field  has  been  covered  by  the 
League.  At  the  same  time  1  know  that  present  results  are 
disappointing  alike  to  sanguine  spirits,  over-zealous  for  the 
cause  of  the  League  and  eager  to  forward  it,  and  to  hyper- 
critical minds  to  whom  nothing  is  ever  right. 

An  old  Oriental  proverb  says:  "  He  who  takes  no  part  is  an 
easy  judge,  but  he  who  acts  hesitates."  Indeed,  if  those  in 
responsible  posts  should  act  as  boldly  as  the  onlookers  advise, 
what  would  the  world  be  like!    .     .     . 

The  League  is  started  as  a  working  organ  for  world  democ- 
racy and  peace.  The  Covenant  is  its  Bible,  and,  like  many 
passages  in  the  Bible,  the  Articles  in  the  Covenant  are  open 
to  vulgar  and  higher  criticism,  and  we  hear  much  of  both  kinds. 
But  the  surest  evidence  of  religion  is  the  life  of  its  votaries; 
so  the  test  of  the  value  of  the  League  will  lie  in  the  practical 
application  it  makes  of  the  Covenant.  A  tree  shallbe  judged 
by  its  fruit.  No  argument  will  convince  a  skeptic  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  League  better  than  "  a  deed  done  in  the  body."  A  wise 
man  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  said  that  "doubt  of  any 
kind  cannot  be  removed  except  by  action."  Not  rashly,  nor 
falteringly,  but  cautiously  and  firmly  then,  let  the  League  fulfil 
its  mission.  Guided  by  high  principles  as  laid  down  in  the 
Covenant,  advised  by  expert  knowledge  and  fortified  by  en- 
lightened public  opinion,  I  trust  the  League  will  so  act  as  to 
justify  its  creation  and  existence,  until  a  higher  form  of  world 
organization,  foreshadowed  by  poets  and  philosophers,  shall 
have  taken  its  place  for  the  perpetual  reign  of  justice  and 
peace  on  earth.  

KisiNGTON  Town— A.  F.  Brown— Houghton-Mifflin. 

The  people  of  Kisington  Town  are  not  interested  in  war  and 
armaments  and  when  their  town  with  its  wonderful  library, 
which  is  their  joy  and  pride,  is  threatened  with  destruction 
by  a  war-like  king  of  a  neighboring  country  they  save  both 
town  and  library  in  a  novel,  entertaining  and  thought-provok- 
ing way. 

Onge  Upon  a  Time  Tales — Mary  Stewart.     Introduction 
by  Henry  Van  Dyke.     Revell  Co. 
Unusual  stories,  full  of  imagination  and  charm.    The  winds, 


the  birds  and  the  fairies  combine  to  make  them  delightful, 
and  the  heather  bells  ring  their  secret— the  secret  of  the  white 
heather — love  and  understanding. 

This  Way  to  Christmas — Ruth  Sawyer — Harper  Bros. 
A  story  of  a  little  boy,  who,  facing  a  dull,  lonely  Christmas 
in  the  country  away  from  his  parents,  discovers  with  the  help 
of  the  Locked-out  Fairy,  four  lonely  neighbors,  a  German;  a 
South  American,  a  Slav  and  a  Negro.  He  invites  them  to  his 
Christmas  party  and  discovers  that  love  and  friendliness,  not 
"things,"  make  Christmas. 

1  I  ■ 
GO.  LABOR  ON. 
Go,  labor  on;  spend  and  be  spent — 

Thy  joy  to  do  the  Father's  will; 
It  is  the  way  the  Master  went, 

Should  not  the  servant  tread  it  stUl? 

Go,  labor  on;  'tis  not  for  naught; 

Thine  earthly  loss  is  heavenly  gain; 
Men  heed  thee,  love  thee,  praise  thee  not; 

The  Master  praises:  what  are  men? 

Go,  labor  on,  while  it  is  day, 

The  world's  dark  night  is  hastening  on,  ^ 

Speed,  speed  thy  work!  cast  sloth  away! 
,    It  is  not  thus  that  souls  are  won. 

Toil  on,  faint  not,  keep  watch  and  pray; 

Be  wise  the  erring  soul  to  win; 
Go  forth  into  the  world's  highway: 

Compel  the  wanderer  to  come  in. 

ToU  on,  and  in  thy  toil  rejoice; 

For  toil  comes  rest,  for  exUe  home: 
Soon  shalt  thou  hear  the  Bridegroom's  voice, 

The  midnight  peal,  "Behold,  I  come!" 

— Horatio  Bonar. 


AS  IT  IS  SAID  IN  PARIS. 

There  has  been  received  from  Paris  a  little  pamphlet  in 
French  issued  under  the  auspices  of  "  Societe  des  Amis  (Quak- 
ers)." It  is  addressed  to  visitors  and  is  an  invitation  to  any 
"who  desire  a  simple  worship,  free  from  rites  and  forms  and 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  love  toward  mankind." 

Very  succinctly  but  clearly  the  views  of  Christian  truth  as 
held  by  Friends  are  presented.  The  value  and  meaning  of 
silence  in  worship,  the  absence  of  a  set  program  or  of  any 
prescribed  minister,  the  freedom  of  all  to  give  vocal  response 
to  the  call  of  the  Master,  the  equality  of  men  and  women  in 
Christ  Jesus  and  the  non-essentiality  of  a  formal  creed  are 
especially  presented. 

The  spirit  of  Christian  love  and  fellowship  permeates  the 
invitation.  The  concluding  paragraphs  are  characteristic  of 
the  whole:  "The  special  points  in  which  Friends  are  in  agree- 
ment are:  the  spirituality  of  Christ's  teachings,  the  universal 
character  of  Christian  love  without  distinction  of  classes  or 
races,  the  impossibility  that  any  disciple  could  take  part  in 
war  or  its  preparation  and  the  uselessness  of  outward  signs 
or  sacraments  in  the  communion  with  God  or  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spiritual  life. 

"Our  meetings  are  true  communion  meals  in  which  the 
Bread  of  life  is  broken  and  partaken  of  by  the  brethren  and  in 
which  the  real  presence  of  God  is  intensely  felt.  We  know, 
alas,  that  we  are  often  far  from  our  ideal.  It  is  well,  however, 
always  to  seek  for  the  best. 

"  We  cordially  invite  all  who  have  need  of  help,  and  those 
who  desire  to  help  us,  to  unite  with  us  that  together  we  may 
work  for  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  which 
is  the  Kingdom  of  love,  of  justice  and  of  peace. " 

Our  work  is  not  to  exalt  ourselves  in  name  or  numbers,  but 
to  speak  the  words  of  life  to  people. — Edward  Grubb. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  T.  WISTAR  BROWN  TEACHERS'  FUND 
FROM  FIFTH  MONTH  9,  1919.  TO  FIFTH  MONTH 
14,  1920. 

A  comparison  of  the  uses  made  of  the  Fund  in  the  four 

years  of  its  existence  ending  in  Fifth  Month  of  1917,  1918, 
1919  and  1920,  shows  some  variation.  The  purposes  for  which 
grants  were  given  were: — 

1917     1918     1919  1920 

For  study  in  Summer  Schools  ....  34        26        30  53 

"    Visits  to  Schools —        20          2  8 

"    Attendance    at     Educational 

Meetings i         17         17  9 

"    Winter  Courses  in  Colleges  or 
Normal  Schools,  whole  or  part 

time 10        16        18  9 

Other  Grants —          i        —  2 

45        80        67        81 

In  191 7- 19 18  visits  to  schools  were  more  popular  than  they 
have  been  since,  but  in  1919-1920  grants  for  Summer  school 
work  were  far  more  numerous  than  those  for  any  other  pur- 
pose in  any  of  the  three  years.  School  committees,  principals 
and  teachers  unite  in  their  testimony  to  the  refreshing,  stimu- 
lating and  broadening  effect  of  Summer  courses  upon  the 
teachers  and  through  them  our  schools.  We  hope  for  a  con- 
tinued use  of  Summer  schools,  but  would  feel  it  a  matter  for 
regret  if  these  six  weeks'  courses  came  to  take  the  place  of  a 
full  year  or  even  a  half  year  of  continuous  study  in  our  great 
institutions  of  learning,  for  which  the  Trustees  are  equally 
ready  to  make  grants. 

All  but  three  of  the  recipients  of  grants  during  the  year 
1919-1920  had  had  some  experience  in  teaching.  Thirty-eight 
were  members  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  following  quotation  chosen  almost  at  random  from 
among  our  reports  shows  what'  the  Fund  means  to  many 
teachers: — "This  scholarship  enabled  me  to  take  a  course  in 
Education,  and  for  the  first  time  1  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  principles  underlying  educational  work.  A  knowledge  of 
educational  principles  is  essential  to  good  teaching,  and  work 
of  this  kind  enables  one  to  deal  more  intelligently  with  school 
problems." 

The  grants  paid  for  during  the  year  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  113,905.50. 

Anna  Rhoads  Ladd, 

Secretary. 

VISIT  PRISONS. 

The  subject  of  crime  and  prisons  which  elicited  the  lively 
interest  and  profound  concern  of  the  Fellowship  at  the  Con- 
ference held  at  Highland,  New  York,  Ninth  Month  9th  to 
1 2th,  1920,  having  been  referred  to  a  group  meeting  has  re- 
ceived further  thought  resulting  in  the  following  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Council  and  members  of  the  Fellowship. 

1.  We  recommend  that  effort  be  made  by  individuals  as 
well  as  groups  in  the  study  of  courses  and  methods  of  treat- 
ment of  delinquency  and  in  the  stimulation  of  preventive 
measures. 

2.  We  recommend  the  visiting  of  State  and  local  prisons 
for  information  rather  than  criticism. 

3.  We  recommend  that  stress  be  laid  on  the  establishment 
of  separate  industrial  farm  colonies  for  delinquent  men  and 
women. 

4.  We  urge  the  importance  of  facilities  for  proper  classi- 
fication with  provision  for  medical  and  mental  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 

5.  We  recommend  that  proper  sanitation,  hygiene  and 
nutrition  be  insisted  upon. 

6.  We  urge  abolition  of  the  contract  system  of  prison  labor 
and  the  substitution  of  a  wage  to  the  prisoner. 

7.  We  recommend  that  women  be  appointed  on  all  Boards 
of  Charities  of  Public  Welfare,  whether  State  or  local,  and 


that  a  woman  be  appointed  superintendent  in  all  reformatories 
for  girls  and  women. 

We  submit  these  recommendations  to  the  Council  of  the 
Fellowship,  asking  that  they  be  given  proper  publicity. 
(Signed)  Martha  P.  Falconer 
Valeria  H.  Parker 
Kate  Richards  O'Hare 
B.  F.  Whitson. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


Making  Character. — Many  people  seem  to  forget  that 
character  grows;  that  it  is  not  something  to  be  put  on,  ready- 
made,  with  manhood  or  womanhood,  but  day  by  day,  here  a 
little  and  there  a  little,  it  grows  with  the  growth  and  strength, 
until  good  or  bad,  it  becomes  a  coat  of  mail. 

Look  at  the  model  man  of  business, — prompt,  reliable, 
conscientious,  cool  and  cautious,  yet  clear-headed  and  ener- 
getic. When  do  you  suppose  he  developed  all  these  admirable 
qualities?  When  he  was  a  boy.  Let  me  see  the  way  in  which 
a  boy  of  ten  years  gets  up  in  the  morning,  works,  plays,  studies, 
and  1  will  tell  you  what  kind  of  a  man  he  will  make.  The  boy 
that  is  late  at  the  breakfast  table,  late  at  school,  who  never 
does  anything  at  the  right  time,  stands  a  poor  chance  to  be 
a  prompt  man. 

The  boy  who  half  washes  his  face,  half  does  his  sums,  half 
learns  his  lessons,  will  never  make  a  thorough  man.  The  boy 
who  neglects  his  duties,  be  they  ever  so  small,  and  then  ex- 
cuses himself  by  saying,  "Oh,  1  forgot!  1  didn't  think!"  will 
never  be  a  reliable  man. 

The  boy  who  finds  pleasure  in  the  pain  and  suffering  of 
weaker  things  will  never  be  a  noble,  generous,  kindly  man — 
a  gentleman. — Christian  Repository. 

Happiness. — Happiness  is  catching — just  as  catching  as 
whooping  cough  or  measles.  You  make  mother  happy,  or 
some  boy  or  girl  happy,  by  being  kind  and  helpful,  and  im- 
mediately you  are  happy.  Isn't  it  strange  how  you  can  give 
something  away  and  keep  it  at  the  same  time? — Jewels. 


FORESTRY. 

"He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted." 

When  an  Oriental  writer  would  compliment  a  man  he  com- 
pares him  with  a  tree.  There  are  trees  on  the  first  page  of 
Genesis  and  the  last  page  of  Revelation  and  all  the  way  be- 
tween, some  of  them  great  historic  trees  that  wave  their 
shadows  across  our  Bible,  like  the  men  of  commanding  influence 
who  live  in  those  same  pages.  While  a  tree  cannot  reciprocate 
friendship  it  can  inspire  it,  and  may  count  for  much  in  a 
human  career.  We  all  have  memories  that  are  bound  up  with 
one  or  more  of  these  silent  comrades. 

Very  properly  is  our  government  concerning  itself  with 
scientific  forestry.  The  woods  are  the  conservators  and 
moderators  of  our  streams,  with  an  influence  on  climate  and 
an  esthetic  value  beyond  computation.  Trees  are  the  glory 
of  the  material  landscape  as  men  of  character  are  of  our  social 
environment.  And  the  government  is  concerned  with  problems 
of  human  forestration,  the  adornment  for  use  and  beauty  of 
our  American  life  by  the  process  known  as  Americanization. 

Transplanting  is  an  important  process  with  trees  or  with 
men.  Gardeners,  statesmen,  churchmen,  all  agree  that  the 
little  tree  from  the  nursery  is  a  far  better  candidate  than  the 
big  tree  in  the  woods.  The  big  tree  can  be  moved,  but  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  little  trees  could  be  transplanted  at 
less  cost  and  with  more  hope  of  success.  It  is  hard  to  win 
older  people  into  the  church.  It  is  difficult  to  Americanize 
the  older  immigrant.     But  the  children! 

The  Bible  lays  stress  also  on  rooting.  It  emphasizes  the 
hidden  life,  and  that  is  a  bit  remote  for  the  average  man. 
But  unless  a  man  is  strongly  rooted  in  principle,  and  unless  his 
life  reaches  for  hidden  sources  of  nourishment,  the  splendor 
of  his  visible  glory  is  doomed  to  overthrow  or  decline. — From 
The  Springfield  Republican. 
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A  SOLITARY  WAY. 
(Proverbs  xiv:  10;  1  Corinthians  ii:  11.) 
There  is  a  mystery  in  human  hearts, 
And  though  we  be  encircled  by  a  host 
Of  those  who  love  us  well,  and  are  beloved, 
To  every  one  of  us,  from  time  to  time. 
There  comes  a  sense  of  utter  loneliness. 
Our  dearest  friend  is  "stranger"  to  our  joy, 
And  cannot  reahze  our  bitterness. 
"There  is  not  one  who  really  understands. 
Not  one  to  enter  into  all  I  feel." 
Such  is  the  cry  from  each  of  us  in  turn. 
We  wander  in  "a  sohtary  way," 
No  matter  what  or  where  our  lot  may  be; 
Each  heart  is  serious  even  to  itself. 
Must  Hve  its  inner  life  of  sohtude. 

(Job  vii:  17;  Matthew  x:  37.) 
And  would  you  know  the  reason  why  this  is? 
It  is  because  the  Lord  desires  our  love; 
In  every  heart  he  wishes  to  be  first. 
He  therefore  keeps  the  secret  key  himself. 
To  open  all  its  chambers,  and  to  bless 
With  perfect  sympathy  and  holy  peace 
Each  sohtary  soul  that  comes  to  him. 
So  when  we  feel  this  loneliness  it  is 
The  voice  of  Jesus,  sasdng:  "Come  to  me;" 
And  every  time  we  are  "not  understood," 
It  is  a  call  to  us  to  come  again; 
For  Christ  alone  can  satisfy  the  soul. 
And  those  who  walk  with  him  from  day  to  day 
Can  never  have  "the  sohtary  way." 

(Isaiah  xlviii:  16;  Psalm  xxxiv:  22.) 
And  when  beneath  some  heavy  cross  you  faint. 
And  say,  "I  cannot  bear  this  load  alone," 
You  say  the  truth.    Christ  made  it  purposely 
So  heavy  that  you  must  return  to  him. 
The  bitter  grief,  which  "no  one  understands," 
Conveys  a  secret  message  from  the  King, 
Entreating  you  to  come  to  him  again. 
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Items  of  Interest. 
There  are  about  i6,ooo  Mennonites  in  Germany  at  the 
present  time.  Krefeld  is  one  of  the  largest  congregations. 
Since  we  are  considering  opening  up  child-feeding  work  in 
Krefeld  it  is  likely  there  will  be  as  much  unity  in  service  in 
Germany  as  in  America  between  our  two  societies  so  alike  in 
spirit. 


After  the  Russo-Polish  peace  was  signed  at  Riga  it  took 
seventy-two  hours  for  the  Poles  to  get  word  to  all  their  men 
to  stop  fighting.  Such  is  the  lack  of  communication.  We  are 
reminded  that  for  the  same  reason  the  great  battle  of  New 
Orleans  was  fought  after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
in  1814. 


Poland. 
"Great  demand  for  boots.      This  problem  is  beyond  our 
solution." 


we  have  brought  over.  In  Stuttgart,  Dr.  Gastpar,  the  city 
physician,  has  devised  a  way  of  making  bread  which  contains 
all  the  ingredients  of  our  menu.  The  bread  is  very  palatable, 
and  the  children  seern  to  like  it  very  well.  Of  course,  if  this 
were  practical  from  the  standpoint  of  dietetics  and  nutrition, 
it  would  much  simplify  methods  of  distribution. 


The  War  Department  announced  Eleventh  Month  26th 
that  the  cases  of  thirty-three  conscientious  objectors  who  re- 
mained in  custody  some  weeks  ago  have  now  been  finally  re- 
viewed by  Secretary  of  War,  on  recommendation  of  Adjutant 
General's  Office,  and  remainder  of  their  sentences  remitted 
and  men  discharged. 


Quaker  Bread. 
There  are  many  experiments  being  made  all  the  time  to  see 
what  is  the  most  effective  way  of  distributing  the  food  which 


Printed  Movie  of  Child-feeding. 

Here  follows  a  most  vivid  picture  of  what  takes  place  in  our 
German  feeding  stations,  taken  from  one  of  Francis  Bacon's 
letters : — 

"  The  cans  of  hot  soup  and  the  bags  of  precious  brotchen  are 
loaded  in  a  wagon  and  distributed  to  the  various  feeding  places. 
In  Leipzig  and  some  other  places,  where  the  distances  are  great 
and  the  wealth  of  the  city  permits,  automobiles  are  used,  but 
such  municipal  luxuries  are  very  few.  The  feeding  places  are, 
of  course,  the  most  interesting  as  they  are  the  justification  of 
our  entire  work.  Though  1  have  now  seen  thousands  of 
youngsters  being  fed  'en  masse'  in  dozens  of  feeding  places 
('Speisestellen')  and  though  always  much  the  same  questions 
are  asked  and  the  same  answers  given  and  the  same  expressions 
of  gratitude  exchanged,  the  spirit  of  boys  and  girls  is  there  and 
that  never  grows  old,  or  commonplace.  Wherever  practical, 
the  meal  is  served  out-of-doors,  but  usually  in  a  school-build- 
ing, sometimes  in  a  well-lighted  basement,  sometimes  in  a 
recitation  room.  Always  the  children  are  seated  either  on 
chairs  or  benches  and  place  their  bowls  on  a  desk  or  table. 
And  what  a  curious  collection  of  bowls  they  are !  1  had  no  idea 
that  there  existed  such  a  variety  of  shapes,  sizes  and  conditions 
of  procelain,  metal  and  enameled  ware!  But  the  children  are 
surprisingly  like  other  children, — like  American  children. 
At  first,  it  is  true,  one  is  somewhat  astonished.  You  enter  a 
room  and  before  you  is  a  sea  of  faces  and  bowls  in  exactly  equal 
numbers.  The  bowls  are  alike  only  in  their  contents,  the  faces 
are  alike  only  in  their  apparent  maturity;  each  one  appears 
from  two  to  five  years  older  than  the  dwarfed  body  that  be- 
longs to  it.  They  all  stop  eating  as  you  enter  and  you  half 
expect  them  to  begin  asking  embarrassing  questions  about  your 
nice  clothes  and  the  self-satisfied  look  on  your  face  and  the 
yellow  automobile  in  which  you  always  travel  and  why  you 
spend  for  your  own  food  about  twice  as  much  money  as  their 
fathers  earn,  but  as  they  don't  ask  any  questions  at  all,  you 
make  use  of  the  opportunity  yourself.  'Schmeckt's  gut, 
heute. '  (Does  it  taste  good,  to-day?)  A  broad  grin,  a  vigorous 
nod,  perhaps  an  enthusiastic  'ja'  is  the  invariable  answer. 
Half-way  across  the  room  you  spot  a  little  tow-head  that 
appears  about  the  same  size  as  my  own  little  three-year-old 
Francis.  You  place  a  paternal  hand  on  his  shoulder  or  stroke 
his  bristly  head  and  ask  gently:  "Wie  alt  bist  du?'  Probably 
he  doesn't  understand  so  you  put  in  an  extra  word  at  the  be- 
ginning and  another  at  the  end — 'Und  wie  alt  bist  du,  denn?' 
If  still  unsuccessful  you  say:  'Wie  viele  Jahre?'  or  appeal  to 
the  older  boy  next  to  him  to  put  the  question  for  you.  Then 
comes  the  answer,  bashfully,  and  almost  inaudibly,  'sechs,'  or, 
more  likely,  'sieben  Jahre;'  (seven  years  old),  but  his  body  is 
only  three  and  this  is  his  first  year  in  school.  Before  the  war  the 
children  began  school  a  year  earlier  than  is  usual  now.  So 
you  go  from  one  child  to  another  talking  within  the  limits  of 
your  very  small  vocabulary — generally  to  the  pleasure  of 'the 
youngster  addressed  and  sometimes  getting  information  of 
value  with  regard  to  the  feeding  in  that  particular  place. 
When  all  possible  conversation  is  exhausted,  or  when  the 
nervous  local  executive  secretary  says  it  is  time  to  go,  you 
shake  hands  again  with  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  room  and 
with  each  of  the  two  or  three  or  four  women  who  are  giving 
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their  time  generally  voluntarily,  in  serving  soup  and  brotchen 
every  day  to  other  women's  children,  wave  an  'aufwieder- 
sehen.'  Is  the  job  worth  while?  It's  the  most  worth-while 
thing  in  your  life,  next  to  being  married  and  having  a  family  of 
your  own!" 


be  provided.  Arrange  voluntary  committees  to  make  the 
house  to  house  canvas  during  the  drive.  And  through  it  all 
by  common  prayer  let  the  Meeting  radiate  that  vision  with- 
out which  the  people  perish. 


What  We  Tell  the  German  Children. 

The  following  messages  which  are  being  sent  out  by  the 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee  in  Germany  tell  the 
simple  story  of  the  spiritual  part  of  our  work.  Love  is  stronger 
than  hate — a  few  words  backed  by  sincere  deeds  of  kindness 
are  enough.  It  is  not  a  system  of  proselyting — love  is  higher 
than  national  walls  and  deeper  than  any  creeds.  Wherever 
human  needs  are  met  by  willing  human  hands — there  love  is — 
there  God  is — for  God  is  Love. 

The  message  on  the  back  of  each  food  card  is: — 

"A  greeting  of  friendship  from  America  sent  through  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers)  who  for  250  years  and 
even  during  the  great  war  just  ended  have  stood  for  the 
principle  that  only  a  readiness  to  serve  and  love  and  not  war 
and  violence  can  bring  peace  and  happiness  to  mankind." 

As  would  be  expected,  thousands  of  letters  of  appreciation 
come  in  to  the  offices.  These  are  answered  with  the  following 
note: 

For  grown-ups : — "  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  friend- 
ly letter.  We  are  extraordinarily  glad  for  the  opportunity  to 
be  able  to  help  German  children  and  mothers  and  we  are  glad 
to  work  with  all  who  now  desire  to  build  a  bridge  of  friendship 
between  the  countries." 

For  children: — "We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  greeting 
and  rejoice  with  you  if  our  food  tastes  good  to  you.  Will  you, 
some  day,  when  you  are  big,  remember  agreeably  the  days 
when  American  children  and  their  parents  shared  with  you 
from  their  own  provisions  and  sent  it  over  to  you,  in  order 
to  help  you?" 

1  s  it  humanly  possible  to  measure'the  effect  that  this  spiritual 
relation  will  have  on  the  political  relation  of  the  two  countries 
when  these  millions  of  children  grow  up?  Would  it  not  be  a 
good  idea  to  have  a  Secretary  of  Peace  on  our  Cabinet  whose 
business  it  is  to  plant  just  such  seeds  of  peace  in  all  countries? 
We  soon  would  not  need  a  Secretary  of  War.  And  think  of 
the  money  and  lives  and  heart-aches  we  would  save.  Is  it 
only  a  vision?    "Without  the  vision  the  people  perish." 

Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Eleventh  Month 
27,  1920 — forty  boxes,  totaling  1,493  garments;  four  specified 
for  German  Relief. 

Cash  during  the  same  period — 116,648.72. 

Europe's  Starvation  Belt. 

Get  out  your  mental  map  and  draw  a  belt  around  Europe; 
beginning  with  Esthonia  in  Russia,  make  a  broad  sweep  down 
through  Poland,  Germany,  Austria,  now  go  around  towards 
the  east  again  taking  in  a  small  part  of  northern  Italy  and 
all  of  Serbia  and  shade  over  into  Montenegro.  Now  tighten 
that  belt  up  to  the  last  hole,  and  still  it  is  loose,  for  that  is 
Europe's  starvation  belt.  Intense  hunger,  bitter  cold,  un- 
employment and  terrible  disease  rage  through  all  those  coun- 
tries. It  is  to  help  fill  that  need  tJFiat  the  combined  drive  is 
being  planned  for  Twenty-three  Million  Dollars. 

In  every  country  but  Germany  more  than  one  of  the 
organizations  is  working.  Herbert  Hoover  asked  us  to  take 
charge  there.  Why  were  we  asked?  Our  history  gives  the 
answer.  Will  the  awful  need  be  filled?  Only  time  will  tell. 
It  depends  on  each  Friend  doing  the  following  things:  (i) 
Radiate  by  words  and  deeds  to  all  people  a  sincere  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work,  by  reading  widely,  understand  the  full  situa- 
tion, and  by  praying  deeply  come  into  that  state  of  perfect 
love  which  casteth  out  all  fear,  all  hate.  (2)  See  to  it  that 
each  Meeting  serves  the  "community  in  the  same  way.  Write 
into  headquarters  for  bulletins  if  you  have  them  not,  and 
arrange  for  at  least  one  big  public  meeting.    Speakers  will 


BURLINGTON  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  Burlington  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing printed  as  a  "special  telegram"  in  the  Public  Ledger. — 

Declaring  the  proposed  plan  of  Secretary  Daniels  to  send 
the  American  fleet  on  a  cruise  around  the  world  next  Spring 
would  provoke  to  anger  the  nations  already  viewing  with 
suspicion  the  heavy  armaments  of  the  United  States,  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Burlington  and  Bucks  Counties 
in  their  Quarterly  Meeting  here  voiced  what  they  propose 
to  make  a  nation-wide  protest  against  the  sailing  of  the  war- 
ships. 

The  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  many  prominent 
Friends  from  South  Jersey  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  also 
instructed  a  committee  to  draw  up  minutes  protesting  against 
the  continued  blockade  of  Russian  ports  and  appealing  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  amnesty  of  political  prisoners  in  the 
United  States. 

William  C.  Allen,  of  California,  author,  recently  returned 
from  an  extended  tour  in  welfare  work,  said  he  had  found 
the  sentiment  against  the  United  States  changing  from  one 
of  friendship  to  an  alarming  degree  of  animosity.  He  said  the 
proposed  exhibition  of  American  naval  strength  would  be 
especially  unfortunate  at  this  time  and  would  be  accepted  by 
many  nations  as  a  challenge. 


WESTTOWN  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

The  Senior  Class  election  recently  held  resulted  as  follows: 
President,  Thomas  C.  Garrett,  of  Logan;  Vice-president, 
David  K.  Hempstead,  of  Wilmington,  Ohio;  Secretary,  Al- 
berta E.  Heess,  of  LaPorte,  Pa.;  Treasurer,  Jean  C.  Warren, 
of  Germantown.  Cebren  W.  Joyner  was  elected  Honorary 
Member. 

We  have  recently  been  obliged  to  order  a  new  boys'  register, 
the  present  one  being  now  filled  with  names;  it  has  been  in 
use  since  1876,  the  total  number  of  boys  registered  up  to  that 
time  having  been  4475.  Since  then  the  number  has  been  in- 
creased to  6154.  The  total  number  of  girls  registered  since 
the  School  was  founded  is  7282. 

A  recent  interesting  visit  to  the  School  was  that  of  Mar- 
guerite Wilkinson,  poet  and  literary  critic,  and  her  husband, 
James  Wilkinson.  She  is  the  author  of  the  book  of  poems, 
"  Bluestone,"  and  of  "The  New  Voices."  She  gave  us  a  de- 
lightful lecture  on  "Aspects'of  Modern  Poetry,"  and  read 
selections  from  her  poems  to  groups  of  the  Faculty  and  of  the 
students.  Their  visit  to  the  School  had  a  double  interest  in 
that  they  are  out-door  enthusiasts,  having  camped  and 
traveled  far  and  wide,  and  we  found  much  in  common. 

John  R.  Mott  spent  the  Thanksgiving  week-end  at  the 
Farm-house,  attending  our  meeting  on  First-day  with  ac- 
ceptable service.  We  regretted  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  School  was  absent,  and  so  missed  the  privilege  of  his 
visit. 

The  withdrawal  of  Annie  B.  Gidley  from  our  teaching  force 
necessitates  some  changes  in  the  assignment  of  work.  Eliza- 
beth W.  Paige  will  take  over  the  English  teaching,  which 
Annie  B.  Gidley  has  had,  and  Edith  M.  Cook  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  teacher  of  Latin. 

Edith  M.  Cook  comes  to  us  with  many  years  of  successful 
teaching  experience  in  Massachusetts  High  Schools;  for  the 
past  fifteen  years  she  has  been  at  Brockton,  a  school  of  about 
eighteen  hundred  pupils,  where  she  was  for  a  while  Acting 
Head  of  the  Latin  Department. 

Our  soccer  team  has  thus  far  had  a  very  successful  season, 
having  lost  one  game  only,  to  the  Haverford  Varsity,  by  a 
score  of  i-o.  Our  games  with  Frankford  High  and  George 
School  were  both  decisive  victories,  7-0  and  6-1  respectively. 
That  wholesome  athletics  need  not  interfere  with  scholarship 
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is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  four  of  the  players  are  pretty 
regularly  on  the  Honor  List,  and  three  are  members  of  the 
Triangle. 

G.  L.  J. 
Twelfth  Month  2,  1920. 

"The  possibility  of  a  high  social  state,  political  as  well  as 
general,  fundamentally  depends  upon  a  cessation  of  war." — 
Herbert  Spencer. 

■  I  ■  

"  1 F  we  cannot  achieve  a  reconstruction  by  spiritual  force, 
we  may  have  a  revolution  by  brute  force." 


FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  American  Friend  for  Twelfth  Mouth  3rd  prints  an  interesting 
article  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  Charles  L. 
Macfarland,  on  the  Waldensians  in  Italy.  Our  readers  will  remember 
more  than  one  appeal  from  our  friend,  Herbert  Welsh,  for  this  worthy 
people,  and  especially  for  their  headquarters  at  Bobbio  PeUice.  Also 
that  our  friend,  Maria  C.  Scattergood,  had  sojourned  there  some  years 
since.  The  httle  Waldensian  paper.  La  Luce,  comes  regularly  to  our  office 
and  portions  of  it  have  often  been  translated  for  us  by  the  Fiiend  who 
reads  it  regularly. 

Dr.  Rachel  Williams  has  gone  to  the  Shawnee  Indian  Mission  at 
the  behest  of  the  National  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  for 
a  few  weeks'  work  amongst  the  Indians. 

The  Conference  on  Amusements  as  announced  at  Media  on  the  26th 
was  regarded  as  a  very  satisfactory  occasion  by  more  than  one  attender 
reporting  to  us.  The  contributions  were  mostly  from  young  Friends. 
Perhaps  the  dominant  note  was  that  of  keeping  life  on  an  ascending  plane. 
We  hope  to  print  the  papers  later. 

Herbert  V.  Nicholson  and  Madeleine  Nicholson  expect  to  be  in 
Philadelphia  soon,  and  all  Friends  are  invited  to  meet  them  at  Twelfth 
Street  Meeting-house  on  Fifth-day,  Twelfth  Month  16th.  Cocoa  wiU 
be  served  at  ten  cents  a  cup  to  all  who  wish  to  bring  box  suppers,  at 
6  p.  M.  At  7  p.  M.  Herbert  V.  Nicholson  will  speak  on  the  present  situa- 
tion in  our  Mission  in  Japan,  where  he  has  spent  the  past  five  years. 
It  is  especially  hoped  that  many  young  Friends  will  be  present. 

Margaret  W.  Rhoads. 

The  Book  Committee  of  the  Representative  Meeting 
two  hours  on  the  29th.  They  have  in  hand  the  difficult  problem  of  pre- 
senting a  new  statement  of  the  Quaker  interpretation  of  Christianity 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  world  war  and  that  new  social  order  which 
many  feel  to  be  the  only  logical  means  of  advancement.  Substantial 
progress  was  made  toward  a  unification  of  ideas  for  the  use  of  a  sub- 
cormnittee  of  two. 

A  DEEPLY  interested  company  in  the  meeting-house  at  Fifteenth  and 
Race  Streets  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  made  the  annual  meeting  of 
Friends'  Historical  Society.  The  president,  Lucy  B.  Roberts,  presided. 
Perhaps  twenty  or  more  Friends  had  brought  to  the  meeting  some 
valuable  historical  relic.  There  was  a  silver  spoon  of  Elizabeth  Haddon's 
and  a  silver  jug  of  Stephen  GreUet's.  The  manuscript  journals  of  Wm. 
Savery  and  Wm.  Jackson  were  displayed  by  their  owners.  One  of  the 
written  appeals  of  the  Virginia  refugees  was  at  hand.  A  cherished  China 
tea  pot,  which  WiUiam  Penn  had  given  to  James  Logan,  was  entrusted 
to  the  hands  of  the  audience.  Each  exhibiter  had  five  minutes  to  recount 
the  history  connected  with  the  exhibit  and  all  the  exhilaration  of  a  mov- 
ing-picture show  was  felt  m  following  Friends  to  forgotten  Tortola  or  sit- 
ting in  the  Penn-Meade  "  tryal"  in  old  Bailie,  or  in  composing  Indian  dif- 
ficulties in  the  wilderness  about  Detroit  in  the  long  ago.  One  visitor  at 
the  meeting  queried  with  himself  why  such  a  meeting  annually  with  our 
children  at  Westtown  would  not  quicken  that  interest  in  historical  mat- 
ters for  which  the  president  appealed. 

Lincoln  J.  Stefpens,  widely  known  as  a  publicist  and  interpreter  of 
human  affairs,  had  a  large  and  intently  interested  audience  on  the  evening 
of  Twelfth  Month  2nd  at  Friends'  Select  School.     The  Peace  and  the 


Social  Order  Committees  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  were  responsible  for  the 
lecture.  The  subject  was  "The  European  Revolutions — ^Their  Meaning 
for  Americans." 

The  lecturer  pointed  out  that  most  efforts  to  reform  bad  goverimient 
failed  because  they  resulted  in  an  attempted  punishment  of  men,  and  not 
in  the  correction  of  wrong  conditions.  In  the  several  coimtries  concerned 
he  had  watched  revolutions  in  Mexico,  Russia  and  Italy.  They  had 
actually  been  efforts  to  remove  wrong  conditions.  The  outcome  in  Russia 
especially  had  been  to  destroy  one  autocracy  and  aheady  to  substitute 
another.  The  lecturer's  faith  that  human  nature  is  fundamentally  sound 
and  that  it  would  work  a  way  out  was  the  hopeful  note  in  a  painful 
presentation  of  much  present-day  chaos. 

Many  Friends  are  members  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  and  receive  its  valuable  publication  known  as  the  Annals. 

The  number  for  Eleventh  Month  contains  a  survey  of  "Industrial' 
Conditions  in  Germany."  The  special  editors  of  this  volume  are  Robert 
W.  Balderston  and  R.  L.  Cary,  both  members  of  the  German  Mission 
of  the  American  Friends'  Service,  Committee  during  the  first  part  of 


At  this  time  of  general  gift  making,  Hannah  P.  Morris  has  forwarded 
this  very  practical  suggestion  made  by  M.  C.  Scattergood: 

"Our  readefs  are  asked  to  consider  the  following  suggestion,  of  a  card 
instead  of  a  personal  gift  to  a  friend.     , 

"Instead  of  a  gift  to  thee  I  am  sending  a  money  equivalent  to  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  to  help 
feed  or  clothe  a  destitute  child  in  Europe." 

Such  cards  may  be  obtained  already  written  to  this  effect  at  Friends' 
Institute,  but  H.  P.  M.  thinks  it  easier  to  write  them  individually. 


GENERAL  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  announces  that  3808  persons  have  been  killed 
by  automobile  accidents  the  past  year.  This  is  14.1  of  every  100,000 
population. 

Most  school  deficits  pale  before  that  announced  for  1921  in  Greater 
New  York.  The  amount,  $23,000,000,  is  proposed  to  be  raised  by  a 
"special  emergency  estimate." 

By  special  votes  in  the  recent  election  a  sum  aggregating  a  half  bUlion 
is  released  for  road  building  the  ensuing  year. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  employed  an  expert  to  esti- 
mate what  salaries  teachers  would  now  have  to  receive  in  that  city  to 
the  1914  dollar's  worth.  This  is  the  result:  Teachers  from  the 
kindergarten  to  6B  should  receive  a  $2,500  minimum,  from  6B  to  9B, 
$4,500,  and  in  the  high  school  $5,300. 

The  Red  Cross  considers  that  its  funds  enable  it  to  undertake  the  feed- 
ing of  70,000  people  in  China  for  six  months.  Several  sources  of  food 
supply  are  being  tapped,  and  the  millet  and  soy  beans  which  are  to  con- 
stitute this  supply  will  be  shipped  into  the  district  by  rail  to  Tehchow,  or 
as  an  alternative  by  United  States  army  transport  to  the  mouth  of  the 
YeOow  River  and  thence  by  barge  up  to  Tungchow. 
,.  The  fact  that  thirty  American  correspondents  at  Geneva  are  reporting 
the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  the  Ameri- 
can press  would  indicate  that  there  is  much  interest  here  in  the  League. 

Ten  thousand  acres  of  fertile  land  in  India  have  been  offered  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  by  the  Maharajah  of  Bikanir  on  condition 
that  the  missionaries  teach  the  natives  the  methods  of  American  farming. 


NOTICES. 

Rancocas  Meeting  wUl  be  held  at  the  home  of  Mary  W.  Haines  until 
Fourth  Month  6th,  inclusive. 

Died,  on  Eleventh  Month  16,  1920,  at  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Isabella  L. 
Pennock,  in  her  ninety-first  year;  a  member  of  Lansdowne  Monthly 
Meeting. 

,  on  Eleventh  Month  17,  1920,  at  her  home  in  Philadelphia,  Anna 

Hodgson,  in  her  eighty-third  year. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's    Sons,   Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Twelfth  Month  9, 1920. 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.     -:-     Phila. 


IS.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WTTJJAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 

260  South  Tenth  Street 

philadelphja 

Bmi.  'Phonb— RIbert  2686. 


F»AF»ER    HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.        -        PHILADELPHIA 

Offu  Hauii  until  10.30  A.  M.        Or  any  otter  limt  by  appoinlmtnt 
Established  at  1849.    Bell  'Phone,  Poplar  327. 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  Sattertliwait* 
«  N.  Stocktoa  St., 
I. 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 

128th  YEAR 


The  Insurance  Company 

of 

North  America 

and 

The  Friend  have  been  neighbors 
for  94  years. 

They  both  stand  for 
STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  insurance 
with  this  Company? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you 
a  North  America  Policy 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 

FURNACES,  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,     Philadelphia 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Provide  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA   D.  FEATHERSTONE.   Matron 

Phone — Market  1571. 


Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons 

BOOK  AND  JOB   PRINTING 
422  Walnut  St..    -   Philadelphia 

SPECIAL    ATTENTION    GIVEN     TO    THE 


PRINTINB  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOGS 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Ester  brook  Pens  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerab 

In  and  Out  of  the  City.    Also  Chapei 

AccommodalioTU  for  funerab. 

Bell  'Phone  :  Established  1880 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  SOCIAL  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  good  place  to  prepare  for  **Homm  Service" 

Winter  Term  begins  First  Month  4,  1921 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 

swarthmore,  pa. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


V.  J.  MacWatteri 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ^  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:-  -:-  Oriental 

ALL    WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"Durable  as  Iron" 

HARDWICK  Sb  MAGEE  CO. 
1220  Market  Stmt 
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J.  P.  MAG  ILL  &  CO. 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

ANNOUNCE 

THE   REMOVAL  OFTHEIR   OFFICE 

TO 

1540  LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 

BROAD  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 

PHILADELPHIA 
telephones: 

f  7486 

BELL— SPRUCE-j  7487 

I  7488 

KEYSTONE— RACE   3008 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DlRECTORand  EMBALMER 
S.W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Rac*  Streets 

Special  attention  given  lo  Friends'  Fimerab 


R.  C.  BalUnger  Erneit  R.  Yarnall         John  A.  Stratton 

TELEPHONES 

BeQ— Spruce  1781         -        Keyslone— Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 
318  N.  Thirteenth  St.  •  Philadelphis 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


DUE  TO  HIGH  MONEY  RATES.  THE 
CAREFUL  INVESTOR  CAN  NOW  PUR- 
CHASE HIGH-GRADE,  WELL-SECURED 
BONDS  TO  YIELD  AN  ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME, 

WHY  NOT  KEEP  YOUR  IDLE  FUNDS  SAFELY 
INVESTED? 


W^ 


E  recommend  that  investors  dispose  of  at  least  a  portion  of  their  short  term  securities  at 
this  time  in  order  to  buy  bonds  of  later  maturity.  This  will  give  the  investor  the  benefit 
of  the  present  high  rates  of  interest  over  a  long  term  of  years,  which  he  is  liable  to  be  deprived 
of  when  his  short  term  securities  fall  due,  and  he  must  re-invest  the  funds  at  the  interest  rate 
then  prevailing. 

We  are  glad  to  consult  with  those  who  wish  to  consider  this  matter,  either  in  person  or 
by  correspondence. 

Action  should  be  taken  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Cadbury,  Ellis  &  Haines 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Franklin  Bank  Building; 
Philadelphia 

Telephones:  Bell,  Spbuoe  7372,  7373,  7374,  737S.     Keystone,  Race  2815. 


WHAT  LIFE    INSURANCE   DOES. 

It  protects  your  family  against  the  stop- 
ping of  your  income  in  case  of  your  death. 
It  helps  you  save  money. 
It  can   give  you   an   income  when   your 
earning  power  declines. 

That'*  our  Endowment  Policy  payable  at  65. 
It   doee    all    these    things;    and  the  yearly 
amount  you  invest  in  it  is  easily  laid  by. 
Shall   we  tell  you  about  this  personally? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

Membtr  of  Federal  Retene  Sy*tem 


WHY  NOT  TAKE  UP  FRENCH? 

$S  pays  for  book  needed  and  assistance,  by 
mail,  for  three  months.  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  studying  French  at  home. 

PROF.  H.  T.  FRUEAUFF 

26  South  St.  Cloud  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Reference,  Davis  H.  Foraythe. 


Friends'  Card  Calendar 
for  1921 

NOW    READY 

At    FRIENDS'  BOOK   STORE, 
302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Single  copies,    15  cts.;    by  mail,  25  cts. 

Two  copies  for  25  cts.;    by  mail,  30  cts. 
By  the  dozen,       $1,20 
By  the  hundred,    7.50 

In  the  face  of  greatly  advanced  costs  over  last  year 
the  Tract  Association  is  offering  the  above  edition  at 
prices  named  with  the  hope  that  those  who  are  interested 
will  help  to  circulate  it.  If  the  entire  edition  is  sold, 
the  cost  will  scarcely  be  met.  The  Almanac  will  be 
sold  at  8  and  10  cents  per  copy ;  80  cents  and  one 
dollar  per  dozen. 


Premier  Duplicating  COo 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing, 

Typewriting,   Addressing,    Mailing,  Etc. 

630  Chestnut  Street,  Pbiladelphi* 


WISSAHICKON    INN 

REDLANDS,   CALIFORNIA 

THE  WISSAHICKOK  INN  is  situated  in  an 
Orange  Grove  in  Redlands,  the  most  beautiful 
place  in  the  San  Bernardino  Valley. 

At  the  Wissahickon  Inn,  a  family  hotel  of 
fifty  rooms,  you  will  find  a  homelike  place,  good 
food  and  careful  attention  to  your  wants. 

Steam  heat,  rooms  with  private  bath  and 
plenty  of  public  baths.  One  or  two  cottages 
on  the  grounds.  Near  parks  and  golf  course. 
Tennis  court.     Magnificent  roads  for  motoring. 

For  reservations  and  prices,  address 

A.  B.  TOHNSON. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 
Owned  and  managed  by  Frienda 
Post  OfHce  Address:     Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W. 


POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


Glaslyn- Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


A  Family  House  of  EstahlisheJ  Repalatlon. 
Open  Throuihoal  the  Year. 


NATHAN  L.  JONES. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSOM  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitation;  Calling  Cards,  Creeti 
Card:         Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE-LOCUST  1782 


AF»F»LES 

I  have  for  sale  a  few  barrels  each  of  several 
standard  varieties  of  Fall  and  Winter  Apples. 
C.  Canbv  Balderston, 

Colora,  Maryland, 


ble,  reasonable  rates,  furniahed  or  unfurnished,  single 
Phone  Baring  8403. 


w 


ANTED— Mother's  helper  to  assist  with  three  ohild- 

,  light  housework  and  mending.  

Phone,  Btya  Mawr  637  W. 
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"  Speaking  in  behalf  of  the  efforts  of  the  European  Relief  Council 
to  feed  3,500,000  children  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  Herbert 
Hoover,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  took  occasion  to  utter  the  follow- 
ing at  Chicago  the  other  night: 

"  '  Here  is  an  issue  in  our  foreign  relations  which  is  neither  race, 
politics,  nor  religion.  It  is  just  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of 
children.  .  .  .  Today  there  are  3,500,000  waifs  who  live  by 
virtue  of  the  3000  asylums,  hospitals,  clinics  and  canteens  whose  doors 
would  close  but  for  American  charity.  ...  To  me  it  is  a  glory 
to  the  United  States  that  3,500,000  hungry  waifs  should  sit  everyday 
at  our  table.  I  would  rather  have  the  American  flag  implanted  in 
the  hearts  of  the  children  of  Europe  than  flying  over  any  citadel  of 
victory.  Twenty  years  from  now  they  will  form  the  basis  of  civiliza= 
tlon  in  Europe.  If  we  are  to  preserve  the  foundation  of  society  in  the 
East,  if  we  are  to  keep  open  the  love  of  humanity  in  the  West,  our 
duty  is  clear  before  us.'  " — Reprinted  from  the  Boston  Transcript. 


THE  LAW  OF  THE  MIRACLE. 

At  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee  our  Lord  told  the  servants 
to  fill  the  water  pots  with  water  and  to  draw  and  bear  to  the 
governor  of  the  feast.  On  another  memorable  occasion  He 
made  clay  and  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  and  said 
go  and  wash.  The  discouraged  fisherman  heard  the  word  from 
Him,  cast  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship  and  they  took  a  great 
draft  of  fishes.  When  it  came  to  our  Lord's  ears  that  a  lad 
had  the  few  loaves,  he  took  them  and  blessed  them  and  gave 
them  to  the  disciples  to  hand  to  the  seated  multitude.  In  all 
these  instances,  and  in  degree  in  others  also,  it  was  the  evident 
purpose  of  our  Lord  in  displaying  miraculous  power,  to  call 
human  effort  and  activity  into  co-operation  with  Him.  His 
demand  in  each  instance  was  not  for  an  act  of  faith  alone,  but 
for  a  joint  act  of  faith  and  of  service. 

As  one  ponders  this  situation  it  seems  more  than  probable 
that  it  was  intended  to  disclose  a  fundamental  bearing  of  His 
earthly  mission  toward  the  children  of  men.  We  make  no 
question,  of  course,  of  His  perfect  enduement  of  Divine  power. 


There  is  a  very  clear  record  that  He  was  unwilling  to  use  this, 
however,  for  display  or  to  gratify  the  credulity  of  half-hearted 
disciples.  May  we  not  reverently  believe  that  fe  was  especial- 
ly intent  upon  an  unquestionable  demonstration  that  faith  in 
God  is  intended  to  call  us  all  into  co-operation  with  Him  in 
miracle-working  lives?  -Is  it  beside  the  mark  to  say  that  the 
law  of  the  miracle,  as  He  manifested  it,  is  that  the  element  of 
Divine  power  can  be  linked,  here  and  now,  to  the  words  and 
works  that  we  call  our  own. 

Perhaps  we  can  approach  such  a  subject  in  no  better  way 
than  by  pressing  it  to  a  personal  application.  Here  is  our  own 
poor  imperfect  life.  We  are  hemmed  in  by  unfortunate  dis- 
position and  unhappy  environment  till  we  seem  bound  by 
heavy  chains.  Jealousies  and  envies  pursue  us — our  motives 
are  challenged,  our  methods  are  misunderstood.  As  the  years 
multiply  all  these  untoward  circumstances  combine  to  harden 
and  to  sour  us.  Those  who  are  bound  to  us  by  natural  ties 
endure  us,  but  they  cannot  honestly  confess  that  they  see  any- 
thing lovely  in  our  characters.  But  is  this  extreme  instances 
even  a  hopeless  one?  God's  miracle-working  power  in  Christ 
is  constantly  reaching  such  lives.  It  can  transform  or  sur- 
mount environment  and  temper,  envies  and  jealousies,  mis- 
understandings and  mistakes.  It  can  and  it  does.  We  say  of 
such  transformed  ones,  "  how  they  have  changed,"  "  how  they 
have  sweetened." 

We  might  have  drawn  the  picture  in  terms  of  sinning.  The 
miracle-working  power  certainly  reaches  that  condition.  The 
prodigal  son  is  the  classic  instance.  In  a  sense  it  does  not 
represent  as  wonderful  a  transformation  as  the  case  we  have 
drawn.  In  either  instance  what  we  call  the  law  of  the  miracle 
is  wonderfully  illustrated.  The  change  comes  when  human 
effort  seeks  and  accepts  the  co-operation  of  the  Divine  power. 

But  is  the  case  any  less  clear  in  the  field  of  organized  work 
and  service.  Three-and-a-half  millions  of  starving  children 
in  distracted  Europe,  un-told  millions  of  famine-stricken 
Chinese,  the  poor  at  our  door,  the  floods  of  ungodly  men  every- 
where, all  these  and  many  more  circumstances  but  serve  to 
emphasize  the  impotence  of  our  Christian  institutions.  We 
face  the  impossible.  Nothing  but  a  miracle  can  meet  even  a 
part  of  the  need.  But  this  miracle  again  and  again  has  been 
in  measure  vouchsafed.  If  we  had  faith  enough,  if  we  sought 
enough  to  be  endued  with  the  miracle-working  power,  who 
will  presume  to  say  that  these  stupendous  things  could  not 
now  be  done?  Are  we  actually  listening  for  Him  to  say  wash, 
fill,  draw,  bear,  go?  Perhaps  there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
the  call  is  louder  than  at  present  for  us  to  seek  the  miracle- 
working  resources  of  Divine  grace. 

J.  H.  B. 

In  regular  course  this  would  be  a  Young  Friends'  Number. 
It  has  suited  their  staff  better  to  defer  their  Number  one  week. 
As  the  month  contains  five  editorial  days  even  the  calendar 
favors  their  preference. 
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PLAN  PEACE  NOW. 


ARABELLA    CARTER. 


EDUCATION. 


[This  article,  with  sHght  modification,  is  reprinted  from  The 
North   American.] 

"  If  the  next  war  is  to  be  prevented  it  must  be  done  a  genera- 
tion before  it  begins,  and  the  time  to  start  work  is  now,"  de- 
clared Jesse  H.  Holmes  last  night  [Twelfth  Month  6th]  at 
Twelfth  Street  Meeting  House. 

The  occasion  was  a  meeting  of  London  Conference  delegates 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Peace  Committees 
of  both  Arch  Street  and  Race  Street  Friends  as  well;  some 
members  from  Indiana,  here  for  the  meeting  of  the  Continua- 
tion Committee  of  the  Conference,  were  also  in  attendance. 

M.  Albert  Linton,  Chairman  of  the  Peace  Committee  of 
Arch  Street  Yearly  Meeting,  presided.  Rufus  M.  Jones,  of 
Haverford  College,  was  the  first  speaker,  dealing  with  the 
subject,  "The  Fundamental  Message  of  the  London  Con- 
ference," in  which  he  touched  upon  the  need  of  Friends  under- 
standing more  clearly  than  they  do  the  call  of  Christ  to-day 
and  realizing  definitely  that  the  kingdom  of  God  can  be  built 
on  earth. 

Elbert  Russell,  Director  of  Woolman  School,  spoke  of  "The 
Significance  of  the  Conference  for  the  Future  of  the  Society 
of  Friends."  "The  important  things,"  he  said,  "are  those 
not  done  in  the  spotlight.  We  have  a  new  sense  of  the  his- 
torical origin  and  kinship  of  the  various  branches  of  Friends. 
We  have  come  from  the  'branch'  to  the  olive  branch  stage, 
which  may  lead  to  the  root  and  branch  finally."  That  Friends 
have  a  distinct  sense  of  approach  to  world  problems  as  never 
before,  was  to  his  mind  an  encouraging  feature.  Dr.  William 
1.  Hull,  of  Swarthmore  College,  dealt  with  "The  possibility 
of  joint  peace  work  of  an  international  character  by  all  Friends 
in  America."  That  this  should  be  the  outcome  was  his  firm 
conviction  and  he  suggested  the  existing  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee,  this  body  of  London  Conference  delegates 
or  a  national  Peace  Council  as  the  proper  means  for  such 
service. 

The  checking  of  manufacture  of  armaments,  the  giving 
attention  to  a  League  of  Nations  that  should  not  be  based 
on  force;  the  Mexican,  Japanese  and  national  racial  problems 
should  also  claim  serious  consideration.  While  he  felt  in- 
dividual work  was  good,  yet  the  time  had  come  in  his  opinion 
for  the  sickle  to  be  changed  for  a  great  harvester  in  this  great 
work. 

It  was  in  the  following  discussion  that  Doctor  Holmes 
spoke  regarding  the  need  of  immediate  work  for  peace.  "  Wars 
cannot  be  prevented  the  day  before  their  outbreak,"  he  said. 

J.  Henry  Bartlett  made  a  plea  also  for  education  at  large 
to  be  advanced;  through  history  which  should  teach  the 
heroisms  of  peace  as  well  as  the  glories  of  war.  He  desired 
there  should  be  a  capitalization  of  the  great  reflexes  of  the 
war. 

Walter  H.  Haviland,  Principal  of  Friends'  Select  School, 
felt  the  seed  drill  was  as  yet  needed  more  than  the  harvester. 
He  declared  the  key  to  the  Asiatic  problem  lay  in  Japan. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Albert  Linton,  Rufus  M.  Jones, 
Elbert  Russell,  William  1.  Hull,  Agnes  L.  Tierney  and  Hannah 
Clothier  Hull,  was  appointed  to  consider  how  best  the  pro- 
jected work  may  be  done  and  call  a  meeting  to  consider  the 
matter  later. 


"A  Christian  is  essentially  one  whose  inward  eyes  have 
been  opened  to  behold  the  beauty  and  significance  of  the 
character  of  Jesus  and  whose  life  is  being  moulded  by  what 
he  has  seen  therein.  Such  knowledge  of  Him  is  based,  indeed, 
upon  the  picture  contained  in  the  Gospel  records,  interpreted 
by  the  experience  of  the  Christian  Church;  but  no  mere 
acceptance  of  the  truth  of  Scripture,  or  submission  to  dog- 
matic authority  will  ever  make  a  Christian."— Edward 
Grubb,  in  "The  Religion  of  Experience." 


THE  TEACHER. 
Lord,  who  am  1  to  teach  the  way 
To  little  children  day  by  day, 
So  prone  myself  to  go  astray ; 

1  teach  thejp  knowledge,  but  1  know 
How  faint  they  flicker  and  how  low 
The  candles  of  my  knowledge  glow. 

I  teach  them  power  to  will  and  do, 

But  only  now  to  learn  anew 

My  own  great  weakness  through  and  through. 

1  teach  them  love  for  all  mankind 
And  all  God's  creatures,  but  1  find 
My  love  comes  laggiug  still  behind. 

Lord,  if  their  guide  I  still  must  be, 

Oh,  let  the  httle  children  see 

The  teacher  leaning  hard  on  Thee. 

— Leslie  Pincknet  Hill. 


THOROUGHNESS  IN  EDUCATION. 

While  not  losing  sight  of  symmetry  and  completeness  in 
our  educational  efi'orts,  we  ought  to  be  always  sure  that  we 
are  seeking  thoroughness  as  the  first  and  fundamental  thing. 
Unless  the  groundwork  is  laid,  and  carefully  and  solidly  and 
permanently  laid,  there  can  be  no  security  for  the  super- 
structure, no  confidence  in  the  final  result. 

This  principle  is  evident,  as  soon  as  it  is  stated;  yet  how 
constantly,  how  flagrantly,  how  ridiculously,  it  is  disregarded 
— all  over  our  land,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  graduate 
school  of  the  University. 

The  inability  of  the  ordinary  college  graduate  to  write  Eng- 
lish compactly,  simply  and  expressively,  or  even  to  speak  it 
in  a  clear,  orderly,  unpretentious  fashion,  not  resorting  to  the 
slang  of  Broadway  to  gain  his  effect,  is  everywhere  recognized, 
and  laughed  at  or  deplored,  according  to  the  mood  of  the 
observer. 

Spelling  is  so  much  of  a  lost  art  that  there  is  little  shame 
attached  to  the  disregard  of  it ;  and  many  people  who  consider 
themselves  educated  speak  of  the  inability  to  spell  as  if  it  were 
like  color-blindness  or  an  unmusical  ear — only  commoner. 

One  frequently  hears  stories  of  the  helplessness  of  high- 
school  and  college  students  when  confronted  with  an  exercise 
in  the  computation  of  simple  interest;  and  everybody  knows 
that  the  number  of  those  who  go  through  algebra  and  geometry 
and  really  master  the  principles — see  the  idea — of  what  they 
are  studying,  is  pathetically  small.  Similar  observations 
might  be  made  about  geography,  history,  and  the  natural 
sciences. 

Now  my  argument  is  like  the  well-worn  saying  of  Josh 
Billings — ^whoin  his  boyhood  attended  the  church  of  which 
1  was  once  "pastor — that  "it  is  better  not  to  know  so  much 
than  to  know  so  much  that  ain't  so." 

1  should  say  that  it  is  better  not  to  learn  so  much  than  to 
learn  so  rnuch  that  isn't  learned. 

Let  us  be  content  with  a  few  essential  things  entirely 
grasped,  really  mastered,  understood  through  and  through, 
and  permanently  ready  for  use,  if  the  alternative  is  a  hetero- 
geneous trash  pile  of  knowledge,  consisting  of  subjects  about 
which  the  student  has  read  or  heard  more  or  less,  or  to  which 
he  has  given  so  many  hours  per  week  for  so  many  semesters, 
but  which  he  is  far  from  having  made  his  own  intellectual 
property. 

All  of  us  must  realize  how  strong  the  temptation  is  to  be 
hasty  and  superficial  in  our  teaching,  and  consequently  to 
make  our  pupils  hasty  and  superficial  in  their  thinking. 

When  we  are  framing  the  curricula,  we  do  like  to  have 
them  look  well  on  paper;  we  compare  our  catalogue  with  those 
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of  other  institutions,  and  it  irritates  us  to  feel  that  we  are 
making  an  inferior  showing  on  the  printed  page. 

Those  of  us  who  are  teaching  classes  know  that  we  are  ex- 
pected to  "cover  so  much  ground"  during  the  year,  and  we 
make  the  class  do  it  somehow  or  other,  though  their  occupation 
of  the  field  in  question  may  be  after  the  manner  of  the  tramp 
asleep  against  a  haystack  rather  than  that  of  an  energetic 
ploughman. 

To  "cover"  a  subject  does  not  mean  to  lie  down  on  it;  but 
to  dig  it  up.     .     .     . 

In  all  our  school  work  let  us  be  honest  from  the  ground  up. 
Let  us  give  our  pupils  what  they  ought  to  have  to  fit  them 
for  life.  It  is  our  business  to  make  of  boys  and  girls  the  right 
kind  of  men  and  women. 

We  may  well  follow  the  desire  of  Squire  Brown,  who,  in 
sending  Tom  to  Rugby,  said:  "  If  he'll  only  turn  out  a  brave, 
helpful,  truth-telling  Englishman,  and  a  Christian,  that's  all 
1  want." 

We  want  to  make  of  our  boys  brave,  truth-telling,  American 
Christians.     We  should  give  them  intellectual  assurance  and 
power.   We  should  have  them  learn  thoroughly  what  is  learned. 
James  E.  Gregg, 
Principal  of  Hampton  Institute. 


.     DOES  COLLEGE  EDUCATION  PAY? 

Does  it  pay  to  go  to  college?  The  usual  answer  is  yes,  but 
the  Haverford  College  Endowment  Fund  Committee  has  just 
completed  an  attempt  to  give  an  answer  in  concrete  figures. 

These  figures  were  compiled  from  statistics  of  virtually 
1500  alumni.  It  was  figured  the  best  way  to  get  the  answer 
was  from  the  men  using  the  college  education.  J.  Stogdell 
Stokes,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  which  has  completed 
its  drive  for  1500,000,  announces  the  results  of  the  canvass. 

The  largest  division  of  Haverford  graduates  are  those  in 
business.  The  number  is  575,  and  it  is  found  the  largest  per- 
centage of  these  have  been  very  successful  in  making  money 
and  in  gaining  influence  and  prominence.  Of  these  230  are 
executives.  This  figure  of  over  40  per  cent,  of  those  who  have 
risen  from  the  ranks  of  employees  is  said  to  be  very  unusual. 

There  are  78  lawyers  among  the  graduates  and  57  physicians. 
In  addition  three  lawyers  have  succeeded  to  judgeships. 

The  clergy  is  represented  by  thirty-three  graduates,  be- 
lieved to  include  nearly  all  denominations,  despite  the  college 
being  a  Quaker  institution.  There  is  one  Rabbi.  Thirteen 
men  have  taken  up  chemistry  as  a  profession.  Professions 
have  claimed  203  men  in  all. 

Then  a  careful  perusal  of  the  list  shows  that  fifty-four  men 
have  been  so  successful  in  life  they  have  been  able  to  with- 
draw from  the  daily  struggle;  they  have  retired  from  active 
work. 

Charitable  work  is  claiming  the  time  of  thirty-nine  others. 
These  are  distributed  between  the  Red  Cross,  Friends'  phil- 
anthropic enterprises,  welfare  and  missionary  work. 

Teachers,  both  school,  college  and  university,  are  put  in  a 
class  by  themselves,  and  show  193  Haverford  men  doing  the 
work.  Twelve  of  them  are  administrative  officers,  among  this 
number  being  Dr.  William  W.  Comfort,  president  of  Haver- 
ford College. 

There  are  fifty  college  and  university  professors,  eight  as- 
sistants, four  associates,  nine  instructors  and  six  teachers.  Of 
those  in  preparatory  and  high  schools  thirty-five  hold  ad- 
ministrative positions.  There  are  twenty-nine  teachers  in 
high  schools  and  forty  in  preparatory  schools. 

The  arts  have  summoned  forty-one  Haverfordians;  authors 
and  poets  being  classed  together  lead  this  group  with  twenty- 
eight.  There  are  sixteen  publishers,  eleven  editors,  and  ten 
advertising  men.  Two  are  publisher-executives;  five  are 
artists,  four  are  newspaper  men,  and  there  is  one  each  of  print- 
ers, art  critic,  and  philatelist.     There  are  five  librarians. 

While  business  and  the  arts,  not  to  mention  the  professions, 
have  taken  their  share  of  the  graduates  of  this  little  Main 
Line  college,  the  rougher  sides  of  life  are  well  represented. 


Agricultural  pursuits  have  attracted  seventy-seven  Haver- 
fordians, forty-nine  of  whom  are  farmers.  Seven  are  fruit 
growers,  six  are  raising  stock,  five  are  foresters  and  four  are 
ranchers. 

The  various  branches  of  engineering  are  credited  with  ninety- 
one.  Mechanical  engineers  lead  this  number  with  twelve, 
closely  followed  by  eleven  civil  engineers.  Nine  are  electrical, 
three  mining,  and  the  balance  is  split  among  the  many  less 
prominent  and  newer  branches  of  the  profession. 

And  then,  despite  the  opposition  to  all  wars,  seven  of  the 
graduates  have  chosen  the  army  as  their  life's  work. 

These  figures  are  being  used  by  the  Committee  in  winding 
up  its  appeal  to  all  Haverfordians  and  friends  of  Haverford 
in  the  campaign  to  endow  the  faculty  with  a  permanent  living 
wage  and  the  College  with  a  chair  in  English  literature. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  the  Committee  that  the  advantages  con- 
ferred on  the  students  by  the  college  are  greater  than  those  to 
be  had  from  virtually  any  other  college.  It  is  believed  this 
record  of  achievement  will  compare  favorably  with  any  in- 
stitution of  learning  in  the  world.— Frcwj  Haverford  College 
Endowment  Fund  Committee,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Hacerford, 
Pa. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  FRIENDS'  SCHOOLS. 

From  a  report  of  a  recent  session  of  Yorkshire  Quarterly 
Meeting,  we  learn  that  Arthur  Rowntree,  Headmaster  of 
Bootham  School,  "gave  an  account  of  a  recent  experiment 
he  had  tried  in  order  to  test  the  religious  knowledge  of  the 
boys.  Some  interesting  results  were  obtained,  making  it  clear 
that  there  is  a  need  for  more  and  wider  religious  training. 
Religious  knowledge  is  not  the  same  thing  as  religious  experi- 
ence, but  Friends  are  not  doing  their  duty  unless  they  give 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  in  their  homes.  Are  we  doing  what 
we  ought  to  be  doing  in  this  matter?" 

Not  at  all  in  a  spirit  of  comparison,  for  we  are  aware  of 
just  the  same  need  over  here,  but  to  show  that  Friends  on 
both  sides  of  the  water  are  feeling  their  responsibilities  in  this 
connection,  we  felt  it  might  be  interesting  to  reproduce  a  few 
of  the  brief  statements  sent  to  us  by  Stanley  R.  Yarnall,  the 
Principal  of  one  of  our  largest  Monthly  Meeting  schools. 
With  the  statements  came  the  following  explanatory  letter: — 

"These  are  the  most  interesting  papers  of  a  group  of  thirty 
written  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Senior  Class.  The  class  is 
studying  this  year,  Kent's  '  Social  Teachings  of  the  Prophets 
and  Jesus.'  Almost  every  week  1  require  a  bit  of  written 
work  on  the  chapter,  and  this  work  was  handed  in  in  connec- 
tion with  our  study  of  the  chapter  on  Micah  before  we  had 
the  recitation.  I  asked  the  class  to  consider  carefully  Micah^s 
great  statement,  '  It  hath  been  shown  thee,  oh  man,  what  is 
good  and  what  Jehovah  demandeth  of  thee,  only  to  do  justice 
and  love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God,'  and  then 
to  let  me  know  how  satisfactory  they  considered  it  as  a  state- 
ment of  religious  ideals  and  life.  The  result,  I  think,  is  a  sincere 
expression  on  their  part. 

"The  average  of  the  boys  was  higher  than  that  of  the  girls 
in  sincerity  and  grasp  of  the  fundamentals,  but  two  of  the 
girls  wrote  fuller  and  better  papers  than  did  any  of  the  boys. 
These  expressions  are  to  me  reasurring  and  interesting.  We 
are  too  prone  to  say  that  our  boys  and  girls  are  so  taken  up 
with  pleasures  and  outside  interests  of  all  sorts,  that  their  lives 
are  too  full  of  trivial  and  distracting  interests  for  them  really 
to  have  deep  or  earnest  religious  thoughts.  1  soniehow  feel 
that  these  expressions  are  an  answer  to  that  criticism,  and 
that  if  we  surround  them  with  influences  that  are  constructive, 
they  will  rise  to  them."  A.  L. 

I. 

To  "  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself," 
is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  ideal  religion.  If  we  love  God 
sufficiently  we  will  not  want  to  do  anything  to  displease 
Him,  and  if  we  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves  we  will  want 
to  treat  them  kindly,  help  and  not  cheat  or  oppress  them. 

1  think  Micah  expresses  all  these  ideas  in  his  two  lines,  "Only 
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to  do  justice  and  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God."  If  you  love  your  fellow-men  you  "will  do  justice  and 
love  mercy,"  while  if  you  really  love  God  you  will  also  "walk 
humbly  with  Him."  So  1  think  Micah  sums  up  the  two  main 
ideas  of  an  ideal  religion  very  well. 
11. 

My  idea  of  true  religion  is  as  follows:  First,  to  love  your 
God  above  all  else.  To  think  of  Him  not  as  a  mystic  spirit, 
but  as  a  Holy  Living  Being  always  with  you  to  help  and  guide 
you.  To  worship  Him  daily  with  humble  and  loyal  devotion 
and  acts  of  love.  Second,  to  love  your  fellow-man.  By  your 
fellow-man  I  mean  everyone  with  whom  you  come  in  contact, 
rich  and  poor  alike.  To  show  this  love  by  acts  of  fairness, 
kindness  and  service. 

III. 

Micah  vi:  8  contains  a  true  definition  of  religion,  although 
it  could  be  expanded  upon. 

Religion  consists  in  being  just  and  loving  toward  others, 
and  in  being  devoted  and  loyal  to  God,  and  living  in  daily 
fellowship  with  Him  and  in  being  willing  to  receive  His  word 
and  trusting  Him.  Religion  is  not  just  forms  and  creeds,  but 
is  justice  and  love  towards  others. 
IV. 

Only  to  do  justice  and  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  three  expressions  of 
Micah  are  the  backbone  of  our  religion;  to  be  sure  there  are 
many  different  thoughts  that  these  three  do  not  directly  men- 
tion, but  even  in  defining  our  religion  of  the  present  period 
there  is  nothing  that  goes  beyond  these  three  great  headings. 
Under  "to  do  justice,"  comes  the  way  of  clean  living,  the 
kind  treatment  of  those  below  us  and  our  honest  worldly 
dealings.  "To  love  mercy"  embodies  our  love  for  God,  and 
for  all  those  held  dear  to  us  on  earth,  and  also  the  doctrine  of 
self-denial.  To  walk  humbly  with  our  God  we  must  think 
of  Him  as  the  highest  ideal  which  there  is  for  us  to  attain, 
we  must  not  take  His  name  in  vain  or  ever  think  of  Him  as 
anything  but  the  great  Ruler  of  the  world. 
V. 

Religion  is  the  interpretation  by  man  of  the  will  of  God. 

Micah  vi:  8  does  not  contain  enough  to  define  our  Christian 
religion.  It  demands  that  we  do  justice  and  love  mercy,  and 
walk  humbly  with  God,  but  it  fails  in  one  respect.  It  does 
not  imply  love  for  our  neighbor,  love  for  our  God,  and  His 
love  for  us.  The  verse  contains  a  good  definition  for  Micah, 
but  it  lacks  that  which  Christ  taught,  love. 

VI. 

True  religion  is  faith  in  a  Divine  Master  and  love  for  Him, 
which  leads  to  a  life  of  personal  integrity  and  positive,  helpful 
acts  to  society,  because  of  love  created  by  that  faith,  toward 
fellow  beings. 

This  is  all  contained  in  Micah's  definition.  "To  do  justice 
and  love  mercy"  is  true  service,  for  the  love  of  mercy  is  active, 
and  to  do  justice  may  mean  a  sacrifice  of  personal  gain.  This 
also  means  a  moral  life,  for  a  person  loving  mercy  will  not 
do  anything  that  is  harmful  to  any  individual  or  to  society. 
"To  walk  humbly  with  thy  God"  means  reverence,  faith  and 
loyalty  in  a  man's  relation  itoward  God. 

James,  many  centuries  later,  said,  "Pure  religion  and  un- 
defiled  before  our  God  and  Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  father- 
less and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  oneself  un- 
spotted from  the  world."  Here  James  uses  the  word  "  Father, " 
emphasizing  our  relationship  toward  Him  which  Micah  did 
not.  ^  However,  this  relationship  seems  to  be  contained  in 
Micah's  definition,  for  as  children  walk  humbly  with  their 
father,  whom  they  love  and  trust,  so  we  look  up  to  God  humbly 
as  our  Father,  because  of  our  trust  in  His  superior  knowledge. 

VII. 
Real  religion  does  not  consist  in  going  to  church,  in  believing 
and  in  saying  certain  creeds,  or  in  blindly  worshipping  God. 
It  is,  however,  the  chief  power  in  your  life,  or  perhaps  your 


life  itself.  It  is  based  on  a  great  faith  in  God  and  in  His  Son; 
a  faith  which  has  love  for  its  guiding  force — love  of  God,  love 
of  man,  love  of  the  right.  And  by  love,  I  mean  a  strength  and 
a  purpose,  absolutely  self-forgetful,  which  carries  you  through 
everything,  just  because  you  love  Christ,  or  the  cause,  or  the 
friend  whom  you  are  serving.  And  if  you  love  with  a  pure, 
strong,  generous  love,  you  will  want  to  know  Christ  better, 
and  will  naturally  seek  to  learn  about  Him;  and  as  you  learn, 
your  love  will  increase,  and  so  you  will  learn  more.  The  human 
soul  has  an  unlimited  capacity  for  love,  if  given  a  fair  chance 
for  natural  development. 

More  knowledge,  more  love,  will  mean  such  a  friendship 
with  Him,  that  you  will  wish  to  tell  others — only  a  few  at  first, 
then  everybody^about  the  Frfend  of  all  the  world. 

And  as  you  tell  others,  or  work  to  show  others,  and  as  you 
bring  them  nearer  Christ,  you  will  know  a  joy  which  can  come 
only  from  true  service.  And  as  you  serve,  you  will  find  help 
necessary,  and  prayer  will  be  a  natural  result.  Worship  of 
the  Father  should  be  not  only  prayers  asking  for  guidance  and 
help,  but  prayers  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

Thus  religion  is  not  an  empty,  worthless  thing,  but  worship 
which  lives  out  its  ideals  and  aspirations  through  love.  Micah 
defined  it  in  a  few  words,  and  he  covered  all  the  vital  points 
— knowledge  of  God,  service,  love,  worship,  and  friendship 
with  Him. 

EDUCATIONAL  NOTES. 

In  one  of  Dr.  George  Newman's  able  reports,  recently,  it 
was  stated  that  probably  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  six  mil- 
lion children  on  the  registers  of  the  Public  Elementary  Schools 
in  Great  Britain  are  in  need  of  some  dental  treatment.  Our 
readers  may  remember  that  a  year  ago  we  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  a  valuable  paper  on  the  relations  of  dentistry  to  school 
welfare  sent  to  us  by  Dr.  Jesse  Brown.  It  is  evidently  a  subject 
with  serious  bearings  upon  general  welfare  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 


ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLORED  PEOPLE. 


A  DEPARTMENT   CONDUCTED   BY   JOHN    T.   EMLEN. 
(Concluded  from  page  280.) 

A  Question  to  Democracy. 
When  the  L s  first  moved  into  our  street  in  B- 


they  caused  no  small  commotion.  They  were  the  only  middle 
class  colored  people  in  our  small  suburban  community.  There 
are,  of  course,  plenty  of  colored  people  beyond  the  railroad  in 
Shantytown,  plenty,  that  is,  to  supply  our  needs  in  regard  to 
laundresses,  scrubwomen,  and  children's  nurses,  but  the  idea 
of  a  colored  physician  and  his  family  moving  into  one  of  the 
best  houses  on  Elm  Street  was  preposterous.  As  the  nearest 
prospective  neighbors  of  the  invaders,  we  were  objects  of 
sympathy.  Our  friends  expected  us  to  become  the  leaders  of 
an  opposition  and  I  do  not  know  exactly  why  we  failed  to 
live  up  to  their  expectations.  In  some  ways  it  would  have 
been  easier,  but  something  in  me — perhaps  a  strain  of  Abolition 
ancestry — asserted  itself  in  a  sudden  burning  shame  at  the 
thought.  We  declined  to  lead  a  movement  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  L s  to  enter  the  home  they  had  bought. 

But  in  spite  of  our  defection  they  did  not  succeed  in  entering 
their  house  until  a  lawsuit  bitterly  contested  at  every  point 
had  been  won  by  them  in  several  courts.  In  coming,  they 
brought  with  them  a  problem  which  has  never  been  solved  and 
which  has  maintained  its  rigid  outline,  through  all  the  patriotic 
enthusiasm  that  swept  away  a  dozen  hyphens  and  consolidated 
every  other  element  in  our  community  during  the  war,  a 
problem  which  persisted  in  spite  of  the  Gold  Star  that  used  to 
hang  in  my  neighbor's  window. 

The  trouble  encountered  by  the  L s  was  not  an  isolated 

phenomenon.  *It  was  a  characteristic  and  attendant  circum- 
stance of  every  act  of  their  lives.  I  wonder  if  any  reader, 
whatever  his  or  her  views  on  the  Race  question,  has  ever 
paused  to  consider,  not  so  much  its  profound  and  significant 
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aspects,  but  the  comparatively  simple  one  which  finds  its  origin 
in  the  mere  inconvenience  of  being  a  Negro  in  a  hostile  white 
community,  especially  the  daily  and  hourly  inconvenience  of 
being  that  complex,  highly  sensitized  creature,  an  intellectual 
Negro  in  a  hostile  white  community.  "  But  why  do  they  come 
here?"  lamented  my  white  neighbors.  "  Why  don't  they  stay 
with  their  own  people?"  ask  those  who  feel  that  the  troubles 
are  of  their  own  making.  1  believe  that  the  answer  is  simple. 
They  want  the  same  advantages  for  their  children  that  we 
want  for  ours.  They  moved  to  Elm  Street  to  obtain  those 
advantages  in  the  face  of  our  antagonism,  rather  than  live  in 
Shantytown,  or  in  the  South  from  which  they  came,  or  in  the 
crowded  insanitary  districts  which  are  usually  the  only  ones 
accessible  to  urban  Negroes.  So  far  as  possible  in  our  Christian 
Democratic  community,  we  have  made  it  impossible  for  them 
to  achieve  this.  Of  course  we  have  not  been  entirely  success- 
ful. We  are  a  Northern  community  and  there  are  still  traces 
of  respect  for  the  individual's  civil  rights  written  into  our  laws 
and  upheld  by  our  courts.  We  have  so  far  succeeded,  however, 
that  1,  who  gave  no  sons  to  my  country,  cannot  remember  the 
Gold  Star  that  used  to  hang  in  my  neighbor's  window  without 
a  feeling  of  humiliation. 

Primarily,  the  problem  of  my  neighbors  concerns  their 
children.  If  America  means  anything  to  us,  it  means  the  future 
of  our  children,  a  future  presumably  freer,  happier,  surer  than 
that  of  any  children  in  the  world.      It  does  not  mean  this  to 

the  L s.    They  have  three  children  since  their  elder  boy 

was  killed,  two  daughters  of  sixteen  and  ten,  respectively,  and 
a  boy  of  eight.  The  second  daughter,  Katherine,  is  the  one 
1  know  best.  She  and  my  ten-year-old  daughter  are  class- 
mates. They  walk  to  and  from  school  together  and  are  friends 
after  a  fashion,  and  yet  1  know  that  there  is  not  an  aspect  of 
their  environment  that  is  the  same  to  both.  The  very  feeling 
of  the  sun  and  wind  on  her  face  is  a  different  thing  to  my 
colored  neighbor's  little  daughter  than  it  is  to  mine  because 
she  is  colored.  My  ten-year-old  is  a  tomboy.  In  her  short 
vigorous  life  she  has  never  stopped  to  think  whether  she  was 
"nice"  or  as  good  as  anyone  else.  Her  speech  and  manners 
are  free,  emphatic,  and  quite  devoid  of  grace.  She  tears  her 
clothes,  falls  into  the  pond,  climbs  trees,  walls,  roofs,  and  any- 
thing else  which  can  be  climbed,  hitches  her  sled  on  to  passing 
teams  despite  emphatic  warnings,  and  stands  cheerfully  some- 
where between  the  foot  and  the  middle  of  her  class.  She  goes 
forth  unconcernedly  on  errands,  or  pursues  adventurous  ends 
of  her  own.  She  is  a  perfectly  ordinary,  very  healthy  and 
really  nice  child,  far  less  talented  than  sensitive  little  Kath- 
erine, but  she  has  never  in  her  life  been  afraid  or  unwelcome 
or  very  unhappy.  Her  world  has  boundless  horizons  and 
endless  possibilities  of  adventure.  It  may  seem  a  small  thing 
to  you  but,  remembering  my  own  childhood,  there  is  nothing 
for  which  1  am  more  thankful  than  that  my  children  can  have 
adventures.  Our  town  and  the  world  are  decently  safe  for 
Elizabeth  or  relatively  so.  She  may  break  an  arm  or  a  leg 
one  of  these  days,  but  1  know  that  her  heart  and  her  spirit  will 
not  be  broken.  1  realize  that  Katherine's  mother  does  not 
share  this  security,  that  there  is  no  aspect  of  life  in  our  charm- 
ing village  that  is  not  haunted  for  her  by  shapes  of  shame  and 
terror.  Each  day  she  wakes  to  a  dread  of  things  unbelievably 
ugly  from  which  she  cannot  shield  her  child.  1  know  that  she 
awaits  Katherine's  return  from  school  each  day  in  fear  of  seeing 
in  her  child's  face  that  some  irreparably  cruel  thing  has  hap- 
pened to  her. 

Meanwhile  Katherine's  clothes  are  always  immaculate,  her 
ways  are  gentle,  her  speech  is  soft  and  punctiliously  correct. 
She  stands  well  in  school  and  is  partciularly  gifted  in  music  and 
drawing.  If  the  color  line  does  not  hem  them  in  too  closely, 
by  the  time  she  graduates  my  neighbors  hope  to  send  her  to 
an  art  school  for  a  year  and  then,  perhaps,  to  Europe.  It  will 
take  money,  of  course,  and  their  means  are  slender,  but  where 
else,  they  ask  passionately,  can  she  possibly  fulfill  the  promise 
that  is  in  her. 

Barbara,  the  older  daughter,,  will  enter  college  this  Fall. 
She  was  to  have  had  the  R College  scholarship,  awarded 


every  year  to  a  member  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  High 
School,  but  as  the  L s  say  quietly,  "something  hap- 
pened." Something  usually  does  happen  in  such  cases  it 
seems,  so  they  were  not  much  surprised.  Whether  or  not  they 
are  right,  I  cannot  say,  but  they  and  hundreds  of  colored 
people  like  them,  people  of  sober  judgment  and  integrity  be- 
lieve that  in  such  contests  they  are  habitually  cheated  by 
white  people.  Barbara  was  admittedly  the  best  student  in  her 
class.  If  the  scholarship  had  been  awarded  according  to 
precedent  it  would  have  gone  to  her  as  the  holder  of  the  highest 
general  average  for  the  entire  four  years,  but  this  year  the 
Faculty  Committee  departed  from  precedent  and  awarded  it 

to  Ruth  H ,  our  minister's  daughter  and  holder  of  the 

second  highest  average.  Ruth's  work,  they  said,  showed  more 
originality.  Is  this  happy  result  merely  a  departure  from 
hide-bound  academicism  and  as  such  to  be  applauded  or  just 

what  the  L s  think  it,  the  cheating  of  a  sixteen-year-old 

child  out  of  the  fruits  of  four  years'  work?  In  any  case, 
everyone  was  glad  for  Ruth,  a  general  favorite,  and  her  father 
has  allowed  her  to  accept.  Barbara  will  enter  college,  of  course, 
but  she  will  have  to  work  a  little  harder  to  make  both  ends 
meet.    Already  she  is  a  little  older,  a  little  quieter. 

And  so  it  goes !  The  only  one  of  my  neighbor's  children  who 
still  seems  quite  merry  is  Archie,  the  youngest.  He  is  delicate 
and  does  not  go  to  school,  but  studies  at  home  with  his  mother. 
1  like  to  see  him  laughing  and  tumbling  about  the  lawn  like 
any  other  boy  of  eight,  but  1  know  that  if  he  were  to  venture 
outside  the  gate  and  a  block  or  so  down  the  street,  he  would 
find  the  hereditary  enemy  lying  in  wait  for  him.  He  did 
venture  once,  and-his  mother  had  to  explain  to  him  when  he 
came  back  bruised  and  troubled  why  the  white  boys  called 
him  names  and  threw  things  at  him.     They  weren't  "tough" 

boys  either,  nor  members  of  the  white  gangs  that  the  L s 

moved  from  the  city  to  avoid,  but  the  nice  little  sons  of  some 
of  our  leading  citizens.     When  they  discussed  the  invasion  of 

the  L s  at  home  and  abroad  in  loud  and  angry  tones, 

those  same  citizens  did  not  intend  to  suggest  to  their  sons 
that  it  was  a  good  game  to  hunt  down  Archie,  but  somehow 
the  boys  have  learned  that  he  is  an  intruder  and  so  in  the  good 
old  tribal  fashion  transmitted  by  their  parents,  they  threw 
stones  and  shouted  "nigger."  Archie  never  goes  out  alone 
now  and  Katherine  usually  goes  to  school  with  Elizabeth. 
"  It's  a  little  safer  for  a  girl!"  the  mother  says  wistfully.  Just 
how  safe  it  is,  1  know  from  what  Elizabeth  has  told  me  of  the 
jeers  that  Katherine  daily  endures.  It  is  Elizabeth,  and  not 
Katherine,  who  resents  those  jeers  and  who,  on  occasions,  puts 
Katherine's  tormentors  to  flight,  while  Katherine  walks  on 
quietly,  "just  as  if  she  didn't  care!" 

As  it  is  with  the  children,  it  is  with  their  elders  in  a  far  greater 
degree.  They,  too,  are  the  representatives  of  their  race  first, 
human  beings  only  secondarily.  Just  what  this  means  in 
actual  nervous  strain,  if  in  no  other  way,  is  a  difficult  thing  for 
any  of  those  who  belong  to  the  dominant  race  to  estimate. 
It  means  eternal  vigilance  and  eternal  self-consciousness.  It 
means  doubt,  hesitation  and  never-ending  complications  in 
the  most  commonplace  incidents^of  daily  living.      It  means, 

even  under  such  favorable  conditions  as  obtain  in  B ,  a 

constant  uncertainty  of  life,  health  and  happiness.  How  great 
a  gift  my  own  careless  certainty  of  a  very  few  elementary 
things  now  seems  to  me!  In  particular  the  certainty  1  have 
of  meeting  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life  with  ordinary  courtesy, 
decency  and  fair  play;  of  always  meeting  in  an  emergency  with 
deep  kindliness,  dormant  before  perhaps,  but  called  into  being 
by  nothing  more  than  my  need  of  it ;  my  certainty  of  fellow- 
ship, of  equality,  of  respect  if  it  is  due  me;  my  certainty  of 
getting  pretty  generally  anything  which  I  honestly  work  or 
pay  for  and  sometimes  more  than  this,  and  of  foretelling  the 
morrow  with  some  accuracy  and  laying  my  plans  accordingly 
for  myself  and  my  children.  Can  you  imagine  being  able  to 
take  none  of  these  things  for  granted !  If  you  can,  your  imagi- 
nation serves  you  better  than  most  in  trying  to  realize  what 
daily  life  means  to  the  L s.     .     .     . 

For  our  freedom  is  far  more  than  the  freedom  from  un- 
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pleasant  occurrences.  It  is  freedom  from  the  expectation  of 
such  occurrences;  from  the  constant  apprehension  of  unfair- 
ness and  of  hostiUty  or  condescension  in  those  we  meet.  It  is 
freedom  from  the  constant  necessity  of  being  on  the  defensive, 
of  living  forever  isolated  in  a  lonely  little  hell  of  self-conscious- 
ness. It  is  the  priceless  freedom  of  the  mind  and  it  contains 
the  possibility  of  a  fellowship  as  wide  as  the  world.  1  cannot 
believe  that  even  the  close  bond  of  suffering  which  unites  those 
we  exclude  from  it  compensates  them  for  its  loss.  That  there 
are  some  compensations  cannot  be  denied.  Their  lives  gain  in 
intensity.  They  know  race  loyalty  and  kinship  and  pride 
such  as  few  of  us  even  dream,  and  also  sometimes  practice  de- 
tachment and  irony  to  a  degree  few  of  us  suspect,  but  surely 
these  are  shadowy  substitutes  for  the  whole  of  life.  To  live 
warped  and  ingrowing,  however  intensely,  however  sustained 
by  pride  or  irony,  or  the  sense  of  having  a  cause,  is  not  a 
substitute,  it  seems  to  me,  for  living  fully  and  freely  and  to 
the  limit  of  our  powers. 

The  war  which  cut  so  sharply  across  our  lives,  obliterating 
race  and  class  lines,  once  seemed  about  to  wipe  out  even  the 

barriers  which  separated  the  L s  from  the  rest  of  us. 

In  the  name  of  democracy  they  drafted  black  and  white 
Americans  impartially  and  sent  them  out  to  die.  It  taught 
them  both  to  make  sacrifices,  to  work  and  fight  and  save.    But 

there  Democracy  ended.    It  drafted  Robert  L s.    It  has 

since  taken  his  life.  But  it  excluded  his  mother  from  the  rooms 
of  the  Red  Cross  organization  in  B ,  just  as  it  has  ex- 
cluded and  separated  colored  people  the  country  over  in  every 
kind  of  war  and  war  relief  work.  I  see  in  the  memory  of  my 
colored  neighbor  the  most  insistent  question  that  has  yet 
been  put  to  our  Democracy. — Faith  Adams,  in  The  Nation. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

The  Household  Account  Book  of  Sarah  Fell  of  Swarth- 

MOOR  Hall.* 

This  is  a  handsome  volume  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages  in 
the  best  paper  and  printing.  The  acquisition  by  Friends' 
Historical  Society  in  1915  of  the  Account  Book  was  felt  to 
make  an  important  addition  to  the  highly-valued  relics  and 
curiosities  of  seventeenth  century  Quakerism.  Under  the 
alchemy  of  Norman  Penney's  able  editing,  it  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  veritable  store-house  of  information  upon  useful 
points  of  genealogy  and  history.  The  work  of  our  Friend  is 
included  in  something  less  than  one  hundred  pages  of  Notes 
and  an  invaluable  index.  Perhaps  the  usefulness  of  an  index 
could  not  be  better  illustrated  than  by  a  volume  of  this  char- 
acter. One  actually  reads  the  book  by  the  index— would 
read  it  in  no  other  way.  For  what  could  be  more  uninviting 
than  four  hundred  pages  of  an  account  book! 

The  Introduction  is  written  by  John  Brownbill.  It  is  a 
brief  but  intensely  interesting  recital  of  the  threads  of  history, 
that  run  through  the  account  book.  Swarthmoor  is  linked 
up  with  abbots  and  other  feudal  lords,  with  squires  and  gentry 
and  even  Lady  Jane  Grey  is  involved  in  one  of  the  confisca- 
tions that  eventually  brought  the  Fells  of  Ulverston  into 
possession.  The  date  of  the  Hall  is  fixed  at  about  1600  from 
its  architecture.  That  it  and  Comishead  were  very  great 
houses  for  the  period  is  indicated  by  the  fact  disclosed  in  the 
Account  Book  that  they  each  had  "  13  hearths  liable  to  the 
tax."  Particularly  happy  is  the' author  of  the  preface  in 
showing  how  the  accounts  throw  light  on  the  life  of  the  Hall 
and  of  the  times.  The  house  was  lighted  with  bee's-wax 
candles,  and  heated  in  the  main  by  peet.  Food  and  drink  in- 
cluded such  items  as  "anchoves,  olives,  oranges  and  lemons, 
and  Hollands  cheese."  "Sugar-candy,  beer  and  brimstone" 
were  given  to  calves  not  in  good  health.  The  intellectual  life 
of  the  Hall  is  indicated  in  records  of  books  brought  from 
Lancaster  twenty  miles  away.  This  was  the  regular  shopping 
point.  That  George  Fox  sent  maps  as  well  as  cheeses  from 
Holland  is  but  a  hint  of  his  versatile  character. 

♦Published  by  Cambridge  University  Press.  Obtainable  through 
Friends'  Book  Store. 


Not  a  little  light  also  is  thrown  on  the  conditions  of  agri- 
culture and  on  the  question  of  wages.  The  Fell  family  had 
early  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests,  and  there  are 
entries  in  regard  to  shipments  of  iron  as  well  as  of  grain  to 
Cornwall. 

A  second  prefatory  Note  by  Alice  Clark  deals  with  the 
working  life  of  seventeenth  century  women  as  revealed  by  the 
Account  Book.  She  says,  "Apart  from  any  share  they  might 
take  in  the  business  enterprises  of  their  husbands  a  large 
amount  of  productive  work  was  regarded  as  specially  belong- 
ing to  women  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  included  the 
dairy,  orchard,  garden,  the  management  of  pigs  and  poultry, 
the  spinning  of  wool  and  flax  and  the  brewing  of  beer."  But 
mostly  these  were  gentle-women! 

Although  beyond  the  means  of  the  average  book-buyer, 
this  volume  should  be  in  all  our  meeting  libraries.  Those  who 
make  a  specialty  of  genealogy,  as  well  as  our  enthusiasts  for 
Quaker  history,  will  make  the  necessary  sacrifice  and  buy  it  too. 

We  thank  Norman  Penny  for  a  very  important  piece  of 
work  exceedingly  well  done. 

J.  H.  B. 


Hebrew  Nationalism. 

[This  article  is  reprinted  from  The  Friend  (London).  It  is 
used  instead  of  asking  some  one  on  this  side  of  the  water  to 
write  a  review  of  the  book  because  of  the  well-known  scholar- 
ship of  William  E.  Wilson.] 

The  Old  Testament  is  a  Nationalist  document.  It  is  a 
comprehensive  text-book  of  God-fearing  patriotism.  Yet  its 
use  in  the  Christian  Church  has  been  almost  wholly  for  the 
nurture  of  individual  piety.  Surely  it  is  time  that  we  studied 
it  according  to  its  real  purpose.  So  thinks  our  Friend,  Henry 
J.  Cadbury;  and  the  result  of  his  thought  and  study  is  the 
book  before  us.*  He  says  in  the  Preface,  "It  is  a  strange 
fact  that  so  little  investigation  has  been  made  on  the  subject. 
Even  the  study  of  political  theory  usually  omits  the  ancient 
Orient  altogether  and  begins  in  Greece  only  with  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  Although  the  Bible  has  been  studied  from  nearly 
every  conceivable  viewpoint,  one  cannot  easily  name  any 
treatise  that  attempts  to  describe  the  development  of  its 
national  ideals."  He  modestly  describes  the  present  volume 
as  "  not  an  effort  to  supply  that  lack  so  much  as  to  call  atten- 
tion to  it."  (page  viii.).  Most  readers  will  think  this  an  under- 
statement of  the  value  of  his  book.  The  development  of  vary- 
ing political  ideals,  and  their  struggle  with  one  another,  is 
traced  from  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament 
period;  and  while  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  this  has  not  been 
done  exhaustively,  or  with  the  minute  scientific  accuracy  of 
the  pedant,  it  has  been  done  with  the  use  of  all  the  best  critical 
knowledge  of  the  present  day,  with  scholarly  and  balanced 
judgment,  with  keen  religious  and  ethical  insight  and  in 
readable  literary  form. 

The  book  is  suggestive  and  stimulating  throughout,  present- 
ing us  over  and  over  again  with  a  new  view  of  familiar  in- 
cidents, and  thus  once  again  showing  us  the  greatness  of  our 
heritage  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  these  days  when  many 
people  have  ceased  to  find  any  value  in  the  Old  Testament, 
this  study  of  the  nationalism  of  ancient  days,  and  the  conflict 
between  rival  ideals  of  patriotism,  so  like  the  contests  of  our 
own  day,  ought  to  be  very  useful  in  turning  them  once  more 
to  see  God  at  work  in  the  days  of  old,  and  to  learn  lessons  for 
present-day_  problems  from  those  old  records. 

Out  of  a'  number  of  good  things  which  have  struck  the 
present  reviewer  there  are  three  which  seem  particularly  worthy 
of  note.  The  treatment  of  the  great  "servant"  passages  in 
Second  Isaiah  as  the  setting  up  of  a  national  ideal  of  inter- 
national service;  the  statement  in  the  short  and  vivid  chapter 
called  "A  Cartoon  of  Nationalism"  of  the  message  of  the  Book 
of  Jonah;  and  finally  the  correction  of  the  common  view  that 

*"  National  Ideals  in  the  Old  Testament,"  by  Henry  J.  Cadbiuy. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  Obtainable  through  Friends'  Book 
Store. 
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the  religious  development  in  Israel  was  from  a  national  religion 
to  an  individual  religion.  The  author  shows  that  this  is  an 
incomplete  statement  of  the  case.  The  religion  of  Ezekiel 
and  the  Prophet  of  the  Exile  was  national  to  the  core.  The 
advance  was  from  the  low  type  of  Nationalism  which  sub- 
ordinates the  individual  to  the  State  as  it  is,  and  thus  often 
hinders  progress,  to  the  true  Nationalism  which  sets  before 
men's  eyes  the  ideal  of  what  the  nation  ought  to  be,  and 
therefore  sets  men  to  reforming  the  State,  and  as  a  necessary 
part  of  that  work,  to  reforming  themselves.  The  State  under 
the  earlier  Nationalism  is-harsh  and  overbearing,  both  to  its 
neighbors  and  its  own  citizens;  in  the  second  it  sees  itself  called 
of  God  to  a  missionarv^ork  to  the  whole  world,  which  involves 
a  self-cleansing  incompatible  with  tyranny  either  within  or 
without. 

Henry  J.  Cadbury  has  written  an  original,  interesting  and 
valuable  book.  We  hope  it  will  have  a  wide  circulation,  in 
spite  of  the  somewhat  high  price,  probably  unavoidable  under 
present  conditions.  William  E.  Wilson. 

All  Friends'  Conference. 
The  official  report  of  the  All  Friends'  Conference  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Conference  Continuation  Committee 
through  the  Friends'  Bookshop,   140  Bishopsgate,  London, 
E.  C.  2. 

It  is  a  volume  of  212  pages,  containing  the  opening  addresses 
in  full,  a  digest,  averaging  five  pages  each,  of  the  discussions, 
the  chief  minutes  and  all  the  documents  issued  by  the  Con- 
ference. There  is  also  a  full  register  with  addresses  of  all  the 
delegates  and  a  photograph  of  the  Conference  with  key. 
It  may  be  ordered  through  Friends'  Book  Store. 

H.  Peet. 
^  I  ^ 

CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 

Notes  From  the  New  Near  East. — We  must  all  of  us 
know  of  the  New  Near  East  Relief  Society.  1  hope  we  have 
all  sent  our  money,  our  clothes,  or  our  playthings  through 
this  Society  to  help  the  poor  people  in  Asia  and  Southern 
Europe. 

Here  is  an  account  of  an  American  woman  who  had  charge 
of  distributing  the  food  in  Tiflis,  a  city  of  Turkey;  you  can 
see  she  had  to  do  her  work  on  a  large  scale. 

Says  the  New  Near  East  Relief: — 

When  Ora  Anne  Hinson  mixes  dough  for  her  daily  batch 
of  bread,  she  calls  to  her  henchman  in  waiting,  "John,  bring 
me  in  eight  and  a  half  tons  of  flour,  please.  I'm  going  to  do 
the  family  baking." 

This  family  consists,  or  did  consist  until  some  few  weeks 
ago — of  45,000  Armenian  refugees  and  1500  wounded  Russian 
soldiers,  all  of  whom  look  to  this  American  woman  for  their 
daily  bread.  It  was  quite  a  task  for  a  young  business  woman, 
who  came  from  a  law  firm  down  in  Georgia,  and  had  to  make 
coffee  and  rolls  for  only  two  in  a  neat  little  Southern  bungalow, 
but  Ora  Anne  Hinson,  who  returned  recently  from  Tiflis, 
Turkey,  on  the  S.  S.  Patria,  says  that  once  an  American 
woman  leaves  her  native  shores,  she  must  prove  herself  equal 
to  any  occasion.  "When  1  was  first  put  in  charge  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  food  to  all  the  refugees  in  Tiflis,  1  admit  1  was  a 
bit  staggered.  But,  like  most  things,  it  evolved  itself  into  a 
matter  of  system  and  organization.  Giving  each  refugee  a 
half  pound  of  bread  a  day,  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  figure 
out  how  many  tons  we  would  have  to  make  to  supply  the 
necessary  amount.  The  supply  officer  saw  to  it  that  the  flour 
was  on  hand,  and  my  corps  of  assistants,  most  of  them  Ar- 
menians, by  the  way,  coralled  the  small  army  of  bakers, 
opened  the  bread  stations, — and,  well,  in  the  end  it  was  quite 
simple." 

Ora  Anne  Hinson  declares  that  there  is  nowhere  in  the 
world  where  a  dollar  can  be  made  to  go  further  or  do  more  than 
in  the  Near  East — at  least  under  the  management  of  the  Near 
East  Relief,  which  is  the  only  organization  handling  any  very 
large  sums  of  money  in  Armenia  to-day. 


Another  phase  of  the  subject  meets  our  workers  among  these 
Eastern  people.  They  have  never  had  sanitary  homes,  nor 
learned  the  value  of  cleanliness  in  their  person  or  dress;  so  the 
first  thing  to  be  done,  before  the  poor  little  ragged  child  is 
supplied  with  a  new  clean  dress,  is  to  give  him  a  good  bath 
with  plenty  of  soap  and  water — now  soap  is  a  strange  thing 
to  these  little  tots  and  water  for  bathing  an  unknown  quantity. 
Here  is  the  story  of  their  introduction  as  The  New  Near  East 
prints  it: — 

"Pleased  to  Meet  You." 

"Master  Rags,  meet  Master  Patches.  Gentlemen,  meet 
Miss  Near  East  Relief." 

Master  Rags  thereupon  shakes  hands  with  Master  Patches, 
Miss  Near  East  Relief  takes  each  by  the  hand  and  they  are 
marched  off  to  the  relief  station.  There  they  will  be  introduced 
to  Mr.  Soap-and-Water  and  two  whole  suits  of  clothes,  per- 
haps a  little  big,  but  at  least  unpatched.  Mr.  Soap-and-Water 
is  usually  rather  uncongenial  at  first,  not  being  the  sort  who 
mixes  easily  with  strangers,  and  the  chances  are  that  Rags 
and  Patches  will  not  have  much  use  for  him  until  they  become 
much  better  acquainted.  But  Miss  Near  East  Relief  says 
that  in  a  few  weeks  they  will  find  him  a  mighty  fine  fellow, 
who  will  simply  be  the  making  of  them,  if  they  let  him  have  his 
way.  Rags  squirms  a  little  at  the  first  meeting,  and  Patches 
gulps  down  a  big  soap  bubble  by  mistake,  but  the  next  time 
they  discover  that  their  new  acquaintance  is  certainly  working 
wonders  in  their  personal  appearance. 

"The  new  clothes  look  so  much  prettier,  too,  when  your 
face  and  hands  are  quite  clean,"  explains  Miss  Near  East 
Relief,  and  to  prove  it  points  to  the  rows  and  rows  of  neat- 
looking  little  orphans  that  have  become  very  chummy  with 
old  Soap-and-Water.  After  that  first  introduction  they  are 
led  down  to  a  kitchen  where  there  is  soup  and  bread  for  them. 

"Um-um-um,"  says  Master  Rags,  sinking  his  teeth  into  the 
first  bread  he  has  had  for — oh,  such  a  pitifully  long  time,  and 
holding  tight  to  the  cup  of  soup  which  the  American  lady  has 
given  to  him. 

And  Master  Patches  gives  a  great  sigh  of  happiness  and 
answers,  "A-a-a-a-ah!" 


LETTER  FROM  DANIEL  OLIVER. 

Naples,  Italy,  Eleventh  Month  7,  1920. 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Friend: — 

Dear  Friends: — We  are  on  our  way  back  to  our  work  in 
Syria  and  have  reached  Naples,  where  we  have  to  spend  some 
days  waiting  for  a  boat.  In  the  meantime  Wm.  Bacon  Evans, 
of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  has  arrived  safely  and  we  go  on  together 
on  the  9th  inst.,  and  should  reach  Syria  on  the  19th — all  being 
well. 

1  want  through  The  Friend  to  send  a  message  of  love  to 
our  many  friends  in  America.  We  were  not  able  to  say  fare- 
well to  all  before  leaving,  but  we  came  away  feeling  very,  very 
grateful  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  the  wonderful  wealth  of 
love  and  friendship  that  He  has  brought  into  our  lives  through 
our  many  dear  friends  in  America.  We  feel  rich  indeed  in 
possessing  the  friendship  of  so  many,  whose  love  and  unity 
in  our  work,  are  a  strength  and  comfort  to  us  beyond  words. 
We  want  to  thank  the  many  who  have  contributed  to  the 
support  of  the  orphans  and  other  needs  in  Syria.  The  words 
of  sympathy  and  interest  that  so  often  accompanied  contribu- 
tions were  indeed  encouraging.  1  am  sure  that  now  we  are 
not  present  in  person — the  orphans,  the  destitute  girls — who 
are  being  taught  carpet-making — and  the  widows  who  are 
being  helped,  will  not  be  forgotten. 

The  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
has  kindly  undertaken  the  support  of  the  Relief  work  in 
Syria  for  one  year,  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  the 
Friends  who  have  previously  been  contributing  for  the  Syrian 
Relief  work  will  continue  to  do  so,  even  more  liberally  than 
in  the  past,  so  that  they  will  not  need  to  draw  upon  their 
ordinary  funds,  which  1  understand  are  insufficient  for  the 
work  in  Europe.      Therefore  I  earnestly  hope  that  all  those 
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interested  in  Relief  in  Syria  will  continue  to  give  regularly, 
allocating  their  contributions— Relief— Ras-el-Metn,  Syria, 
and  send  these  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Service  Committee, 
Charles  F.  Jenkins,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  and 
all  supplies  of  clothes,  shoes,  etc.,  to  Mary  H.  Whitson,  Fif- 
teenth and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia, 

The  need  in  Syria  is  still  urgent,  and  we  are  looking  for- 
ward with  considerable  anxiety  to  the  Winter  months.  How- 
ever, as  we  shall  be  in  Syria  so  soon,  1  shall  then  be  able  to 
write  more  fully  and  accurately  in  regard  to  conditions  than 
1  can  do  at  the  moment.  As  war  is  still  going  on  in  certain 
parts  of  Syria  between  the  French  and  the  Arabs,  1  presume 
martial  law  exists  everywhere,  and  that  may  mean  that  one 
can  only  write  with  great  reserve. 

From  questions  asked  from  time  to  time  it  seems  to  me  that 
some  Friends  have  not  very  clearly  in  mind  what  we  are 
attempting  to  do  in  Syria,  and  1  want  to  make  the  situation 
as  clear  as  possible.  First— There  are  two  orphanages  with 
about  100  children  (boys  70,  girls  30).  Their  ages  range  from 
five  years  up  to  thirteen.  These  children  were  picked  up  off 
the  streets  and  hillsides  in  a  starving  and  dying  condition. 
They  were  without  anyone  to  care  for  or  support  them.  We 
undertook  the  responsibility  of  being  parents  to  them,  and  it 
is  no  light  responsibility,  but  we  had  no  choice  in  the  matter, 
and  certainly  do  not  regret  it.  These  children  require  to  be 
fed,  clothed  and  educated.  The  cost  for  each  child  at  present 
prices  is  over  I150  per  year.  About  thirty  children  are  pro- 
vided for  by  Friends  specially  contributing  for  them.  Seventy 
children  remain  without  special  provision.  Who  will  under- 
take for  the  Master's  sake  to  "adopt  a  child?" 

Second — The  Carpet  Factory.  Tens  of  thousands  of  men 
in  Syria  died  from  hunger  and  disease  during  the  war.  Directly 
the  way  was  open,  all  the  young  men  who  could,  escaped  from 
Syria  to  North  or  South  America,  hoping  to  get  work,  and  to 
leave  far  behind  them  (for  the  time  being)  the  country  where 
they  suffered  so  much,  and  where  life  is  still  so  difficult  and 
often  so  insecure.  During  two  months  last  Spring  (1  am  told), 
about  15,000  young  men  emigrated  from  Syria  through  the 
port  of  Beyrout.  That  tells  its  own  story.  It  means  that  many 
thousands  of  young  girls  cannot  look  forward  to  marriage 
with  its  means  of  livelihood  as  formerly.  There  is  no  work 
open  to  them  in  Syria  apart  from  spinning  silk  in  the  factories. 
That  only  gives  employment  for  a  part  of  the  year.  Relief 
workers  in  all  parts  of  Syria  took  to  teaching  the  people  in- 
dustries— cloth-weaving,  mat-making,  needlework,  etc.,  etc. 
At  Ras-el-Metn,  we  undertook  the  making  of  Turkish  rugs. 
We  had  about  fifty  young  women  and  girls  learning  to  make 
Turkish  rugs  by  hand.  The  plan  was  to  pay  them  a  living 
wage  for  their  work,  instead  of  giving  them  charity.  Of  course, 
that  meant  we  had  to  pay  them  (especially  at  first)  a  good  deal 
more  than  they  could  earn,  and  this  is  a  loss  from  a  business 
point  of  view,  so  that  the  rug-making  will  have  to  be  sub- 
sidized for  a  time.  The  girls,  as  they  learn,  will  leave  and  get 
looms  and  set  to  work  for  themselves.  A  simple  hand-loom 
costs  about  1 10.  We  hope  in  time  to  have  the  industry  spread 
over  the  countryside,  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  and  provide 
work  and  a  good  living  for  hundreds  of  young  women.  The 
women  whom  we  take  into  the  factory  are  poor  and  destitute, 
and  unless  we  help  them  in  this  way,  1  really  do  not  know 
what  is  to  become  of  them,  and  personally  1  feel  unless  we  can 
help  them  to  earn  a  decent  living,  in  a  decent  way,  that  there 
is  no  place  for  us  in  Syria.  I  feel  we  must  be  practical,  and 
the  work  we  do  must  be  along  lines  that  will  put  the  people 
on  the  road  to  be  independent  of  foreign  help  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, self-respecting,  and  self-supporting.  Industrial  work  is 
one  of  the  main  lines  by  which  this  can  be  accomplished. 

Third — The  Care  of  Widows.  There  are  many,  many 
widows,  and  some  of  them,  old  and  helpless.  They  must  be 
helped.  Their  case  constitutes  a  difficult  problem,  and  what 
can  be  done  for  them  beyond  helping  them,  I  really  do  not 
know.  A  great  many  get  work  in  spinning  the  wool  into  thread 
for  the  carpets.  They  do  the  spinning  by  hand,  on  long  wooden 
spindles.     They  are  generally  expert  at  this  work. 


These  are  the  three  main  lines  which  our  relief  work  will 

follow. 

A  perplexing  question  to  some  is,  what  is  the  basis  of  our 
Relief  work?  Is  it  religious  work,  or  is  it  purely  physical 
relief?  1  want  to  make  my  position  very  clear  so  that  there 
can  be  no  misunderstanding.  We  took  in  the  destitute  and 
needy  children  without  any  reference  to  their  creed,  and  we 
have  Druses,  Maronites  and  Greek  Orthodox.  There  is  no 
intention,  and  never  has  been,  to  carry  on  any  propaganda— 
so  called— or  of  using  their  necessity  as  an  occasion  to  bring 
any  pressure  upon  them  (direct  or  indirect)  to  become 
"Friends."  But  we  are  in  the  position  of  parents  to  these 
children,  and  they  have  spiritual  needs  as  well  as  physical 
needs,  and  in  a  very  simple  but  defiflne  manner  we  try  to 
instil  into  their  minds  the  principles  of  right  doing.  To  me,  the 
strength  of  our  position  in  Syria  is  our  spiritual  message,  and 
whether  we  are  in  clinics,  caring  for  the  sick,  in  the  schools, 
teaching  the  children,  or  in  the  orphanages,  or  in  the  rug 
factory,  1  feel  the  inspiration  for  all  we  are  doing  and  attempt- 
ing to  do,  is  the  "  concern,"  and  the  knowledge  that  we  have 
a  vital  Gospel  message  for  the  great  hunger  and  soul  needs  of 
the  young  and  the  old.  Having  this  message  and  giving  it, 
as  way  opens  from  time  to  time,  does  not  lessen  the  value  of 
the  Relief  work,  but  increases  it.  Personally,  1  can  never  feel 
it  would  be  right  to  separate  our  Relief  Work  from  our  Spiritual 
Message.  1  could  write  much  on  this  subject,  but  my  object 
at  the  moment  is  to  make  my  position  clear,  since  the  question 
has  been  raised.  1  hope  and  believe  that  Friends  everywhere 
are  in  unity  with  us  in  this  matter. 

With  loving  greetings  to  all  our  friends. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

Daniel  Oliver. 

Address  for  all  mail— Box  166  P.  O.,  Beyrouth,  Syrie. 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee 
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WALTER  C  WOODWARD 


Germany,  A  Promised  Land. 

The  incident  of  the  Hebrews  crossing  the  Red  Sea  on  dry 
land,  with  the  waves  standing  high  on  either  side,  held  back 
by  the  mighty  hand  of  Jehovah  was  always  to  me  an  impres- 
sive story.  If  only  God  would  hold  back  the  obstacles  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  His  children  going  forward  to-day  as  He 
did  then,  how  wonderful,  1  thought,  it  would  all  seem. 

A  little  time  spent  in  Germany  makes  me  feel  that  1  have 
seen  this  miracle  in  1920  with  my  own  eyes.  Surely  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  entering  what  for  us  at  the  moment,  is 
truly  a  promised  land,  has  been  rernoved.  The  opportunity 
of  Friends  to  bear  testimony  to  truth  is  unlimited,  except  by 
our  own  lack  of  response.  One  feels  it  by  the  very  open-hearted 
friendliness  with  which  he  is  met  by  hotel-keepers,  shop- 
keepers, the  traveling  public,  railway  clerks,  etc.  One  feels 
it  as  he  sits  in  a  Friends'  Meeting  for  worship  in  a  German 
city  and  catches  the  spirit,  though  perhaps  not  the  words,  of 
the  messages  of  the  German  speakers.  One  feels  it  particularly 
as  he  gets  in  touch  with  the  younger  Germans  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  Youth  Movements  of  the  country.  And 
certainly  one  is  deeply  impressed  with  it  as  he  visits  the 
feeding  stations  conducted  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  Every- 
where, any  expression  of  love  and  good-will  finds  an  open  and 
heajty  reception.  It  may  not  be  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey, — sadly,  it  is  not.  Last  Summer's  demand  for  six 
hundred  thousand  cows  and  this  Autumn's  demand  for  almost 
one  million  cows,  made  by  the  Reparation  Commission,  has 
almost  made  milk  an  unknown  quantity.  But  it  is  a  country 
in  which  may  flow  the  spirit  of  love  and  forgiveness  if  only  in 
Christ's  spirit  we  enter  it. 

One  feels  that  those  who  have  represented  us  in  Germany 
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have  been  distinctly  guided  in  their  most  delicate  task  and 
that  we  have  been  most  fortunate  in  those  who  have  thus  far 
carried  the.  responsibility  of  both  the  child-feeding  and  embassy 
work,  it  is  truly  remarkable  that  we  have  been  able  to  feed 
more  than  a  half  million  children  per  day  for  some  time,  but 
when  one  sees  great  masses  of  children  who  yet  need,  but  can- 
not be  fed  because  of  lack  of  resources,  he  feels  like  pleading 
earnestly  with  those  of  us  who  are  left  at  home,  so  well  fed  and 
comfortable,  that  we  share  with  these  our  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  are  in  such  dire  need. 

God,  through  the  very  circumstances  themselves,  is  giving 
to  us  in  no  uncertain  language,  an  insistent  call  to  enter  this 
promised  land.    May  He  grant  to  us  a  hearty  response. 

Clarence  E.  Pickett, 
>  Richmond,  Ind. 


Feeding  520,000  Children  in  Germany. 

Latest  cablegram  from  Germany: — "We  are  feeding  520,000 
children  in  534  communities  and  4600  centres." 

Conditions  in  Germany  continue  to  give  considerable  cause 
for  anxiety.  Superficially  the  country  appears  to  be  regaining 
its  normal  industrial  and  economic  vitality,  but  at  bottom  the 
conditions  are  grave  and  more  insistent  for  relief.  There  is 
a  growing  feeling  of  uncertainty;  unemployment  increases 
from  day  to  day;  life,  for  the  middle-classes  especially,  is  be- 
coming insupportable;  the  health  of  the  community  is  being 
sapped  under  the  prolonged  economic  blockade  of  an  adverse 
valuta.  The  future  holds  forth  no  hope,  except  through  the 
generosity  of  other  nations. 

The  American  and  English  Friends  have  now  amalgamated 
for  all  purposes,  with  Alfred  Scattergood  as  Chairman,  Joan 
M.  Fry  as  Vice-chairman,  and  the  central  offices  at  Dorotheen- 
strasse  2,  Berlin  N.  W.  7.  Details  as  to  organization  have 
yet  to  be  completed,  but  we  are  thankful  that  our  Friends 
have  found  a  liarmonious  solution  to  all  their  problems. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  the  work  of  student  feeding  has 
been  commenced  on  a  smaller  scale  than  originally  intended. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for  feeding  2,500  to  3,000 
students  for  four  months  at  fifteen  or  eighteen  of  the  neediest 
universities  and  high  schools. 


Starved  Flowers. 
Have  you  ever  seen  starved  flowers  in  the  springtime, 

In  the  crevice  of  a  rock  beside  the  road? 
Starved  flowers,  in  the  glory  of  God's  sunshine, 

And  they  scarce  could  lift  their  pale  heads  from  the  load, 
Oh,  the  weary,  weaiy  load  of  hopeless  Uving, 

And  the  tiredness  of  roots  that  scarce  could  hold; 
Those  starved  flowers,  whose  wee  seeds  the  wind  had  blown  there 

To  the  crevice  of  the  rock  beside  the  road. 

Have  you  ever  seen  starved  faces  in  the  sunshine, 

In  God's  sunshine  in  that  war-torn  weary  land? 
Pale  child  faces,  hopeless,  hungry,  line  on  long  Hne 

Stretching  out  from  street  to  street,  a  silent  band. 
Oh,  those  faces,  with  stark  lips,  unused  to  smiling, 

Those  wide  eyes  that  saw  no  future  near  at  hand; 
Children's  faces,  whose  wee  lives  came  all  unbidden 

To  God's  sunshine  in  that  war-tired  weary  land. 

— Ruth  Edwards-Davis. 


Words  are  very  inadequate  to  describe  conditions  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria  to  people  in  this  comfortable  country. 
Unless  one  has  actually  seen  the  terrible  efl^ect  of  starvation, 
no  imagination  can  possibly  picture  it.  How  can  one  used  to 
our  healthy  children,  imagine  babies  of  two  and  three  years 
old  with  such  haggard,  drawn  faces  and  such  deformed  legs 
and  arms  they  hardly  look  like  human  beings — little  things 
three  years  old  and  yet  only  weighing  sixteen  pounds;  children 
whose  bones  are  so  soft,  a  rough  touch  breaks  them,  and  whose 
little  arms  and  legs  have  been  broken  twenty  and  thirty  times 
and  must  be  protected  by  heavy  bandages. 

As  one  walks  through  the  hospitals  from  one  little  cot  to 


another  and  looks  at  the  tiny,  patient  sufferers,  one  gives 
thanks  that  in  other  parts  of  the  city  American  Friends  are 
doing  all  that  can  be  humanly  done  to  offset  these  conditions. 

In  the  big,  clean  kitchens  of  the  Friends'  orp,anization,  the 
rows  and  rows  of  smiling  little  children  waving  spoons  and 
cups  at  American  visitors,  and  giving  little  cheers  between 
mouthfuls  make  one  feel  that  if  Americans  could  only  see  these 
things,  there  would  be  a  tremendous  out-pouring  of  help  from 
our  land  of  plenty. 

The  only  stop  to  the  efficient  work  in  Germany  and  Austria 
is  lack  of  funds  from  our  side. 

LiLLiE  F.  Rhoads, 
Villa  Nova,  Pa. 


Living  conditions  in  Central  Europe  to-day  are  undoubted- 
ly very  grim:  unusual  unemployment  from  lack  of  coal  and 
raw  materials,  and  unstable  exchange  make  help  from  America 
imperative. 

The  misery  and  suffering  of  the  children  in  Germany  and 
Austria  cannot  be  exaggerated;  tuberculosis,  skin  diseases, 
rickets,  and  many  other  diseases  due  to  continued  under- 
feeding since  1916  are  unbelievable. 

The  Friends  have  organized  the  work  on  a  most  scientific 
and  efficient  basis:  the  children  are  examined  by  experts, 
classified  and  only  the  most  needy  cases  brought  to  the  clean, 
well-run,  feeding  centres  located  in  different  sections  of  the 
cities.  One  meal  a  day  is  given,  based  on  scientific  diet  study. 
After  a  short  period  of  feeding  the  children  are  again  examined 
and  reclassified;  children  who  have  improved  up  to  a  certain 
standard  are  discharged  and  replaced  by  others  more  sub- 
normal. 

We  can  be  justly  proud  of  the  Friends'  organization  both 
from  a  spiritual  and  business  standpoint.  The  importance  of 
the  child-feeding  and  welfare  work  both  to  relieve  suffering 
and  to  stabilize  political  conditions  is  so  vital,  that  the  utmost 
support  should  be  given  to  the  work  from  this  country.  No 
one  who  has  seen  the  work  as  1  have  done  has  any  doubt  as 
to  the  necessity  of  carrying  it  on. 

Charles  J.  Rhoads, 
Villa  Nova,  Pa. 


Quaker  Speisen. 

"Die  Quaker!  Die  Quaker!"  Hundreds  of  little  hands 
waving  welcome.  They  stood  there  in  a  long  wiggling  queue 
before  the  largest  school-house  in  Berlin.  And  so  these  were 
German  children  and  this  Berlin!  We  had  to  pinch  ourselves 
to  make  sure  it  was  not  a  dream — or  was  that  other  thing 
instead  a  dream,  that  nightmare  of  clashing  armies  in  the 
night?  This  surely  was  real,  these  children.  There  was  no 
mistaking  their  reality  as  they  hopped  about  hungrily  and 
pushed  and  chattered  and  bumped  their  little  kettles  together. 

Almost  as  long  as  they  remember  there  have  been  war  and 
poverty.  They  take  it  all  in  stark  simplicity.  This,  then,  is 
life — this  sour  black  bread  and  watery  soup;  this  wearing  little 
clean  patched  clothes  and  shivering  when  the  wind  blows 
cold;  this  having  no  father  for  he  went  away  one  day  and 
never  did  come  back  and  "die  Mutter"  cried  all  night  once 
and  always  ever  since  she  was  so  pale  and  quiet  and  never 
hungry  at  all,  which  he  always  was. 

Long  tables  of  children  eating  their  chocolate  soup  and 
rolls.  This  little  chap  sets  us  into  peals  of  laughter  as  he  bites 
off  delicious  nibbles  of  bread  and  dips  them  into  his  chocolate 
with  great  mischievous  eyes  rolling  up  at  us  the  while.  -There 
is  the  little  girl  who  sits  eating  in  a  sort  of  ec^tacy  of  fulfilment, 
absorbed,  transfigured  with  the  solemn  joy  of  white  bread. 
To  her  it  is  a  sacramental  meal  we  feel,  as  though  One  who  is 
forgiving  Love  was  revealed  to  her  "  in  the  breaking  of  bread." 
Suddenly  it  seems  almost  an  intrusion  to  have  come  thus  into 
the  heart  of  Germany,  looking  in  on  suffering  which  we  have 
scarcely  shared,  suffering  which  America  is  doing  so  little  to 
meet. 

All  of  us  sitting  in  a  class-room  of  the  same  big  school  and 
the  Principal  speaking  his  word  of  gratitude  for  the  feeding. 
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Now  he  has  finished  and  a  great  deep-eyed  shepherd-faced  man 
steps  slowly  forward  and  asks  that  he  may  speak  a  word.  He 
is  pastor  of  the  flock.  He  too  speaks  in  German.  "  1  want 
to  thank  you.  It  is  very  hard  for  us  to  let  strangers  come  and 
feed  our  children.  1  know.  My  own  little  child  you  feed. 
More,  however,  than  for  the  food  we  thank  you  that  you  come 
as  those  who  forgive     ...     at  least  our  children." 

He  spoke  quietly  under  pressure  of  deep  feeling.  We  shall 
never  forget  his  face.  We  would  not  forget  the  fellowship  of 
suffering  which  that  moment  brought,  that  sense  of  something 
bigger  than  our  false  isolations  and  conflicting  loyalties.  _Here 
in  this  man's  face  was  Germany,  crushed,  seeing  no  way  out, 
feeling  the  world  against  her  in  her  misery,  helpless.  We  can 
never  forget.  The  coldest  heart  crying  vengeance  on  an 
enemy  could  not  long  endure  the  patient  despair  of  this. 

We  hurry  outside,  hearts  heavy  with  shame  and  sorrow  for 
the  revenges  of  hate  and  for  love  that  tarries  while  men  die. 
The  children  are  waiting  for  us  here  in  great  squadrons  of 
delight,  and  as  we  spin  away  they  cheer  and  wave  "  Aufwieder- 
sehen, "  for  all  the  world  like  little  children  the  world  over  who 
do  not  know  that  already,  while  we  sleep,  famine  and  pestilence 
and  suffering  have  marked  them  for  their  own. 

Edith  Stratton, 
Moylan,  Pa. 


Personals. 
A  recent  cablegram  from  Reval — the  doorway  to  Soviet 
Russia,  announced  that  Commissioners  Frederick  J.  Libby 
an'd  William  A.  Albright  met  Anna  J.  Haines  and  Arthur  J. 
Watts  at  Reval,  and  that  the'  two  Russian  workers  proceeded 
to  Moscow  on  Eleventh  Month  26th.  Milk,  soap,  fats  and 
children's  shoes  are  urgently  needed.  The  cablegram  said 
that  Kilpatrick  was  safe  in  a  Moscow  prison.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  he  is  the  Red  Cross  worker  who  was  reported 
shot  by  the  Bolsheviki.  The  American  Red  Cross  asked  the 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee  to  locate  him. 


Hubert  T.  Richardson,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  recently  address- 
ed an  audience  at  the  People's  Opera  in  Vienna  thanking  them 
for  the  entertainment  being  given  in  honor  of  the  Friends' 
workers.^  It  is  reported  he  made  a  great  hit,  bravos  came  from 
all  sides. 


Dr.  Rachel  Donnell  of  Massachusetts  and  Margaret 
Brooke  of  Maryland,  both  members  of  the  Vienna  Mission, 
expect  to  take  a  much-needed  vacation,  which  they  will  spend 
in  Italy. 


A  German  Child's  Appreciation. 
Dear  Quakers: — • 

To-day  we  were  told  in  school  all  what  you  do  for  us  children. 
During  the  whole  time  of  war  1  was  not  aware  there  were  people 
in  England  and  America  who  loved  us.  However,  now  1  know 
all  that  you  do  for  us.  You  are  so  far  from  home,  and  in  Ameri- 
ca 1  am  sure  it  would  be  nicer  and  better  for  you.  From  morn- 
ing to  night  you  are  working  for  us.  We  have  been  thinking 
why  you  do  all  this.  You  love  us  because  we  are  God's  child- 
ren. 1  thank  you  for  the  many  gifts  you  have  given  me  and 
the  children  of  Frankfort.  If  ever  1  should  meet  a  poor  English 
child  or  an  American  in  distress  1  shall  also  most  willingly 
help  it. 

Your  grateful, 

K.  L. 

It  is  not  a  bad  idea  that  a  child  in  any  land  should  say,  or 
be  taught  to  say,  "  If  ever  1  should  meet  a  poor  English  child 
or  an  American  in  distress,  1  shall  most  willingly  help  it." 
Through  these  children  we  build  the  future. 


Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Twelfth  Month 
4,  1920 — 42  boxes,  totaling  1,045  garments;  one  box  toys,  for 
Polish  children;  one  box  chocolate;  one  box  clothing,  soap  and 
food;  one  from  Mennonites;  eleven  specified  for  German  Relief. 


Cash  during  the  same  period  aggregated  116,648.72.  Of 
this  $8,299.40  was  paid  through  the  Peace  Committee,  at 
304  Arch  Street. 

FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

As  noted  in  The  Friend  (London)  of  Eleventh  Month  12th,  the  Council 
for  International  Service  on  the  third  of  that  month  had  reported  two 
admissions  to  membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  One  of  these  was 
from  Russia,  another  from  Germany. 

A  EBCENT  report  of  Yorkshire  Quarterly  Meeting  mentions  five  sittings 
and  that  these  "were  not  sufficient  to  get  through  all  the  business."  It 
would  appear  that  this  group  is  functioning. 

With  the  approval  of  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting,  the  meeting  at 
Springfield,  Pa.,  will  be  disoontmued  after  Twelfth  Month  19,  1920, 
untU  Fourth  Month  10,  1921. 


GENERAL  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  opening  in  Philadelphia  last  week  of  a  Peace  Forum  by  the  Pvhlic 
Ledger  imder  the  leadership  of  Colonel  House  was  made  memorable  by 
an  address  on  disarmament  by  Majoi  General  Bliss.  We  hope  to  give  an 
abstract  of  the  report  in  a  future  number  of  The  Fbiend. 

Between  300,000  and  400,000  children  were  deprived  of  schoolmg  last 
year  as  a  direct  result  of  the  shortage  of  teachers,  according  to  estimates 
made  by  P.  P.  Claxton,  Federal  Commissioner  of  Education. 

As  many  as  50,000  school  children  a  day  are  fed  in  Chicago  for  three 
and  five  cents  a  meal,  the  money  thus  received  paying  the  entire  cost  of 
the  food.  The  "overhead"  items  are  paid  for  by  the  city  or  contributed 
free. 

This  is  said  editorially  by  one  of  our  prominent  weeklies: — The  serious- 
ness of  the  impairment  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terests by  reason  of  the  fall  in  prices  cannot  be  exaggerated.  This  impair- 
ment is  estimated  at  between  $6,000,000,000  and  $8,000,000,000,  or  40 
per  cent.,  on  the  basis  of  last  year's  prices  compared  with  present  market 
quotations. 

That  the  high  prices  of  railroad  travel  have  not  had  the  expected  effect 
is  shown  in  the  following: — Statistics  showing  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  on  the  New  York  Central  lines  may  be  taken  as  reflecting  the 
conditions  on  other  railways.  Serving  some  of  the  moat  densely  populated 
sections  of  the  country,  the  New  York  Central  system  is  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive to  make  it  a  barometer  of  the  state  of  railway  traffic  in  the 
country  at  large.  The  figures  show  that  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1920, 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  was  more  than  10,000,000  in  excess  of 
the  number  carried  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year. 

It  is  said  some  300,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  are  now  stored  in  Cuba  in 
the  hope  that  the  price  will  rise. 

These  Russian  children  have  been  previously  mentioned  in  The  Friend  : 
"The  Russian  children  of  the  Petrograd  colony  who  stayed  temporarily 
at  Fort  Wadsworth,  Staten  Island,  this  Autumn  imder  the  care  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  have  completed  their  journey  around  the  world  and 
arrived  again  in  Petrograd,  according  to  telegrams  printed  in  the  Novoe 
Russkoe  Slovo  of  this  city.  They  are  reported  to  be  housed  temporarily  in 
the  former  royal  palace." 

The  award  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to  President  Wilson  gives  added 
interest  to  this  excerpt:— The  Nobel  prizes  "for  the  greatest  benefits  to 
mankind  "  have  now  been  awarded  annually  since  1901.  Including  several 
of  the  1920  prizes  which  have  just  been  announced,  eighty-five  prizes 
have  been  awarded  during  the  last  nineteen  years.  By  the  terms  of 
Nobel's  will,  he  bequeathed  his  entire  fortune,  estimated  at  $9,000,000, 
to  a  fund  from  which  five  prizes  were  to  be  awarded  yearly  for  the  greatest 
achievements  for  humanity  during  the  year  immediately  preceding,  in 
the  domains  of  physics,  chemistry,  medicine,  literature,  and  peace. 

Died.— On  Eleventh  Month  20,  1920,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Freelove 
Ptle,  widow  of  Edward  Pyle,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  her  age;  a 
member  of  Hectol:  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

,  in  Germantown,  Twelfth  Month  5,  1920,  Samtiei.  Emlen,  in  the 

ninety-second  year  of  his  age;  a  minister  of  Germantown  Monthly 
Meeting. 
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Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  SOCIAL  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  good  place  to  prepare  for  "Home  Service** 

Winter  Term  begins  First  Month  4,  1921 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 

SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Ebbidence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  BariDg  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Strbit 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSOM  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitation;  Calling  Cardt,  Crtetlng 
Card:         Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE-LOCUST  1782 


^  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


WHAT   LIFE    INSURANCE    DOES. 

It  protects  your  family  against  the  stop- 
ping of  your  income  in  case  of  your  death. 
It  helps  you  save  money. 
It  can   give  you   an   income  when   your 
earning  power  declines. 

That's  our  Endowment  Policy  payable  at  65. 
It  does  all  these  things;  and  the  yearly 
amount  you  invait  in  it  is  easily  laid  by. 

,   Shall   we  tell   you  about  this  personally? 

I  THE  PROVIDENT 

f-  LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Remeroe  Syatem 


When  thinking  of  buying 

GOOD  BOOKS 

Think  of 

FRIENDS'  Book  Store 

302  ARCH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
.Correapondenee  Solicited 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 

128th  YEAR 
The  Insurance  Company 

of 

North  America 


The  Friend  have  been  neighbors 
for  94  years. 

They  both  stand  for 
STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  insurance 
with  this  Company? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you 
a  North  America  Policy 


WISSAHICKON  INN 

REDLANDS, 
CALIFORNIA. 

THE  WISSAHICKON  INN  is  situated  in  an  Orange 
Grove  in  Redlands  the  most  beautiful  place  in  the  San 
Bernardino  Valley. 

At  the  Wissahickon  Inn,  a  family  hotel  of  fifty  rooms, 
you  will  find  a  homelike  place,  good  food,  and  careful 
attention  to  your  wants. 

Steam  heat,  rooms  with  private  bath  and  plenty  of 
public  baths.  One  or  two  cottages  on  the  grounds. 
Near  parks  and  golf  course.  Tennis  court.  Magnificent 
roads  for  motoring. 

For  reservations  and  prices,  address 

A.  B.  JOHNSON. 


The  Coming  of  the  Pilgrims 

FRIENDS'    SELECT  SCHOOL 

Sixteenth  and  Chirry  Streets 

extends  an  invitation  to  its  exercises  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Three  Hundredth  Anni- 
versary of  The  Coming  of  the  Pilgrims  to 
New  England. 

At  9  A.  M.,  Third-day  the  21st,  known 
as  "Forefathers'  Day,"  Dr.  Wm.  Byron 
Forbush  will  speak  on 

"The  Message  of  the  Pilgrims" 
to  the  boys  and  girls  of  today. 

At  12.40  P.  M.,  on  Fourth-day  the  22nd, 
the  School  will  present  a  varied  program  of 
suitable  exercises. 

WALTER  W.  HAVILAND, 

Principal. 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Ester  brook  P^ns  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden.  N.  J., 

in  1858 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


WHY  NOT  TAKE  UP  FRENCH  ? 

$S  pays  for  book  needed  and  assistance,  by 
mail,  for  three  months.  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  studying  French  at  home. 

PROF.  H.  T.  FRUEAUFF 

26  South  St.  Cloud  Street.  Allentown,  Pa. 

Reference,  Davis  H.  Forsythe. 


UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

S50-562  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


Established  1SS6 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONB.  Matron 

Phone — Makkkt  1571. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing, 

Typewriting,   Addressing,   Mailing,  Etc. 

(30  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
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IT  may  be  real  economy  to  buy  less 
expensive  belts  for  light  occasional 
drives.  It  is  wise  to  choose  your  belt 
to  fit  the  job,  instead  of  buying  always 
the  best  possible. 

But  with  lace  leather  it's  different. 
The  labor  of  lacing  often  costs  more 
than  the  lace  used ;  or  the  breaking  of 
lace  may  cost  far  more  than  its  price  in 
the  forced  stop  of  machine  and  output. 

Rhoads  Tannate  Lace  outlasts  raw- 
hide three  to  five  times.  It  pays  to 
use  it. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA 
12  N.  Third  Street 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

102  Beekman  St.  322  W.  Randolph  St. 

Factory  end  Tarmery :  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


R.  C  BalUngisr  Ernest  R.  Yarnall         John  A.  Stratlon 

TELEPHONES 

Bell— Spruce  1781         -        Keystone— Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 

Philadelphia 


318  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 


DUE  TO  HIGH  MONEY  RATES.  THE 
CAREFUL  INVESTOR  CAN  NOW  PUR- 
CHASE HIGH-GRADE.  WELL-SECURED 
BONDS  TO  YIELD  AN  ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME. 

WHY  NOT  KEEP  YOUR  IDLE  FUNDS  SAFELY 
INVESTED? 


EARNINGS  OVER  TWENTY  TIMES  DIVIDENDS 

A  Stock  That  is  Guaranteed  by  One  of  Our  Largest  Railroads 

OBTAINABLE  TO  YIELD  ABOUT  6.80% 

Outstanding  at  the  rate  of  $2,084  per  mile,  with  a  factor  of  safety 
-of  96%.  The  company  has  an  unbroken  dividend  record  of  S7  years. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  price  and  particulars  upon  request. 

Cadbury,  Ellis  &  Haines 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 
Franklin  Bank  Buildings,  Philadelphia 

Telephones:  Bell,  Spbuce  7372,  7373,  7374,  7375.     Keystone,  Race  2815. 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE   AND   YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  R«c«  StreeU 
Special  attenlioo  givan  to  Frieadi'  Fimerali 


F»AF"ER   HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Succeaaor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.        -        PHILADELPHIA 

Office  HouTt  until  10  JO  A.  M.        Or  any  other  time  ty  appointment 
Established  in  1849.    Bell  'Phowe,  Poplab  327. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


:Ssl$io.ooo,ooo 

Acts  as  Ejcecutor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friend* 

Po»t  Office  Address:     Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Afanago' 


Gl. AS  L.YN  -  Chatham 

PARK   PLACE 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

A  Family  Home  of  EttahlhheJ  RepubtUon. 
Open  Throudmat  the  Year. 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 

FURNACES,  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 

Installed  ind  arcd  for  by  npert  mechania 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,     Philadbxphla 


Genealogist 


Eiizabeth  B.  Satterthwaito 

n  H.  Stocfctsoi  St.. 

St,;). 


TfiRIENDS  and  others  willing  to  conform  to  the  regula- 
^  tions  of  the  Committee,  may  pufchase  lots  in  the 
Friends'  South  Western  Burial  Ground,  located  at  Cai^ 
dington.  Pa.,  near  69th  and  Market  Streets.  Apply  to 
John  B.  Newkirk,  Treasurer,  119  E.  Montgomery  Avenue, 
Ardmore,  Pa.  (Telephone  Ardmore  1141),  or  by  I  '  ' 
ment,  20  S.  12th  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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CROSSING  FRONTIERS. 

It  was  said  of  a  man  last  Summer  that  "  he  aimed  at  nothing 
and  hit  it."  It  cannot  be  said  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  We 
are  aiming  at  a  tremendous  goal.  Whether  we  hit  it  or  not  is 
an  absolutely  open  and  undetermined  question.  To  believe 
that  we  will  is  a  venture  of  daring  faith  and  confession  of  a 
profound  purpose. 

The  goal  might  be  defined  as  the  achievement  of  unlimited 
brotherhood,  based  on  the  consciousness  of  God  in  each — 
brotherhood  which  reaches  over  all  boundaries  and  crosses 
every  frontier  of  race  and  nation,  class  and  caste.  1 1  is  a  mighty 
big  goal  and  1  am  not  going  to  talk  about  it.  What  1  do  ask 
us  to  think  about  most  urgently  is,  how  we  are  to  get  there; 
what  frontiers  we  shall  have  to  cross. 

The  Scholastics  of  the  Middle  Ages  used  to  argue  on  such 
practical  questions  as  whether  an  angel  could  get  from  one 
place  to  another  without  passing  through  intervening  space. 
Not  being  Scholastics,  nor  angels  either  for  that  matter,  we 
shall  assume  that  if  we  start  out  from  the  place  we  are  now, 
for  that  goal  above  mentioned,  we  shall  have  to  pass  through 
intervening  space  and  it  will  be  quite  a  journey,  too.  We  shall 
have  to  cross  one  boundary  after  another  into  strange  coun- 
tries and  we  shall  cross  at  peril,  it  may  be,  of  reputation  and 
comfort.  Last  Summer  when  we  were  ready  to  pass  over  the 
Swiss  frontier  into  Germany  we  discovered,  or  imagined  we 
discovered,  a  certain  coolness  on  the  part  of  some  people  to 
the  rather  suspicious  situation  of  American  ladies  bound  for 
Germany.  No  wonder.  After  six  years  of  isolation  and  hatred, 
when  the  very  name  of  Germany  struck  horror  into  thousands 
of  minds,  this  going  straight  for  it  looked  to  some  people 


distinctly  naive  and  foolhardy  to  say  the  least.  We  met  one 
such  person  at  Berne,  where  we  went  up  to  have  our  passports 
vised  by  the  Swiss  and  German  consuls.  She  was  an  excessive- 
ly American,  American  lady  who  greeted  us  with  unwarranted 
familiarity  the  moment  we  walked  into  the  hotel. 

"And  where  are  you  going  next?"  she  asked  among  various 
other  details.  It  was  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  to  answer, 
"Germany,"  but  something  in  the  general  atmosphere  of  the 
questioner  deterred  me. 

"We  are  going  to  Basle,"  1  answered  deliberately.  It  was 
true.  We  were  going  to  Basle.  One  must  lead  people  gently 
across  frontiers  and  she  was  not  ready.  It  was  apparent  that 
she  had  not  gotten  her  passport  vised  nor  could  any  trans- 
continental train  have  possibly  carried  her  across  that  impass- 
able frontier  into  the  heart  of  Germany. 

Let  us  look  at  the  frontiers.  Here  is  this  big  family  of  man- 
kind separated  into  countless  little  divisions — about  one 
billion  and  a  half,  should  we  say?  Unless  we  recognize  with 
Paul  two  selves  warring  within  each  self,  wretched  men  that 
we  are!  How  this  divided  personality  can  get  forged  into  one 
dynamic  personality,  or  how  indeed  these  personalities  can 
link  up  with  the  larger  groups  we  cannot  discuss  here.  It  is 
these  group  frontiers  which  concern  us  now — these  frontiers 
of  race,  of  nation,  of  class,  of  social  or  religious  clique. 

The  frontier  of  race  which  confronts  us  even  in  our  own 
America  without  crossing  any  seas — the  constant  irritation 
of  California  to  Japan  which  is  exactly  the  kind  of  root  that 
war  comes  out  of;  the  awful  indictment  of  our  attitude  toward 
the  colored  race  that  was  never  made  right  by  any  Civil  War 
nor  ever  can  be  by  anything  short  of  brotherliness.  It  looks 
as  though  our  melting  pot  was  brewing  discord  instead  of  unity. 
When  we  talk  about  the  achievement  of  brotherhood,  both 
the  yellow  and  black  races  give  the  lie  to  our  fine  words,  and 
what  of  the  Red  Man?  Here  indeed  is  a  great  frontier  to  be 
crossed ! 

Then  there  is  the  frontier  of  nation,  which  we  have  already 
suggested  as  part  of  that  intervening  space  between  us  and 
our  goal.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  two  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  signing  of  the  armistice,  new  "atrocities"  of  starvation  of 
little  children  by  blockade  and  punitive  indemnities  are  ground 
out  by  the  hate-mongers.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  Society  of 
Friends  to  stand  as  one  man  for  the  cause  of  the  weak  and  the 
suffering;  they  must  win  men  right  and  left  into  the  ranks  of 
the  lovers  of  men.  And  that  involves  more  than  international- 
ism. 

We  shall  never  achieve  the  brotherhood  as  long  as  within  the 
nation  there  is  class  pitted  against  class  in  a  competitive 
struggle.  Join  whichever  side  you  will,  it  is  war  still,  and  the 
reversing  of  sides  can  never  bring  the  Kingdom  of  God.  This 
class  struggle  is  rending  Europe  to-day  worse  than  international 
war  ever  rent  it.  And  the  world  is  one.  If  we  feel  the  effects 
of  it  less  in  America,  it  is  because  we  have  not  yet  traveled 
so  far  on  the  path  of  separation. 

One  of  the  speakers  at  the  Jordans  Conference  reminded 
us  of  the  policy  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee 
of  sending  Friends  into  the  country  we  might  war  against 
next  as,  for  example,  Mexico;  and  of  creating  sympathetic 
contacts  and  of  understanding  the  grievances  and  difficulties 
from  the  inside.  So  should  we  be  doing  with  Labor — sending 
Friends  into  the  hot,  impulsive,  groping  group  of  Labor  and 
developing  the  contacts  that  the  war  inevitably  gave  us  with 
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this  group.  There  are  some  who  will  be  ready  voluntarily  to 
make  deep  personal  sacrifice  to  cross  this  frontier  of  class. 

Among  the  experiences  of  frontier-crossings  is  that  of  going 
through  customs.  One  doesn't  pass  through  often  without 
longing  to  be  unburdened  of  the  cares  of  baggage.  Why  in 
the  world  did  we  try  to  bring  so  much?  And  we  begin  to 
condense  and  simplify  and  eliminate.  Those  who  are  out  to 
reach  that  distant  goal  cannot  be  loaded  down  with  possessions. 
So  it  may  be  in  a  very  literal  sense  that  in  this  journey  across 
frontiers  we  shall  have  to  unburden  our  lives  of  the  things 
of  this  world.  To  each  of  us  will  come  the  call  to  simplify 
life  and  to  sacrifice,  it  may  be,  privilege  and  comfort.  "With 
how  hard  a  struggle  will  the  possessors  of  riches  enter  the 
Kingdom  of  God!"  (Weymouth,  Mk.  x:  23).  The  Society  of 
Friends  as  a  group,  in  spite  of  some  of  us,  has  made  a  rather 
dazzling  success  in  certain  parts  of  the  world  in  crossing 
national  frontiers, — shall  it  stop  before  this  frontier  of  class, 
abashed,  confused,  fearful,  sitting  on  its  baggage?  That  is 
the  great  question  which  it  and  all  Christians  are  facing  next 
and  no  man  can  answer  yet.  Future  generations  will  know  and 
v/ill  recount  that  those  Friends  of  the  twentieth  century  faced 
a  great  chance  and  failed,  turning  "  away  exceeding  sorrowful." 
Or  they  may  say:  With  their  experience  of  crossing  national 
boundaries  as  a  guide  and  with  the  faith  which  that  experience 
gave  them,  they  met  this  new  phase  of  the  old,  old  question 
and  forged  across  the  new  frontier  with  a  flaming  message  of 
reconciliation.  We  cannot  tell  yet  which  they  will  say  as  we 
stand  to-day  at  the  frontier  town  of  this  strange  country. 

We  are  thinking  in  this  discussion  of  the  racial  and  national 
and  class  lines  rather  more  than  all  the  smaller,  more  personal 
divisions  into  which  we  have  divided  ourselves.  In  the  light 
of  these  great  separations  and  in  the  light  of  the  great  call  to 
the  Society  of  Friends  to  reach  the  hand  of  fellowship  across 
all  boundaries,  our  family-contentions  within  the  Society  of 
Friends  look  heartrending.  All  the  smaller  appear  the  little 
snobbrshnesses  between  and  within  the  meeting  groups,  the 
petty  jealousies  between  two  parallel  organizations  that  keep 
them  from  joining  hands  and  hearts  in  the  great  work  which 
needs  their  united  effort;  the  social  cliques;  all  our  "imperfect 
sympathies"  the  one  with  the  other. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  frontiers  to  be  crossed  on  the 
way  to  that  goal  we  have  chosen.  But  we  shall  never  get  across 
en  masse.  Each  one  must  cross  on  his  own  credentials.  The 
passport  is  a  love  which  has  already  crossed  the  line  and 
found— a  brother.     In  the  words  of  Kipling: 

"There  is  neither  East  nor  West,  Border  nor  Breed,  nor  Birth 
When  two  stiong  men  stand  face  to  face,  though  they  come  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth." 

Edith  Stratton. 

MOYLAN,    Pa. 

GUIDANCE. 

Ho  neward  bound,  after  the  two  great  conferences  at  Devon- 
shire House  and  at  Jordans,  1  have  been  thinking  about  what 
was  accomplished  and  what  was  left  undone.  There  was  so 
much  to  claim  our  attention  that  it  is  more  remarkable  that 
we  were  able  to  treat  of  as  many  matters  as  we  did,  than  that 
some  things  had  to  be  entirely  left  out  and  others  accorded 
only  scant  attention. 

Yet  it  may  have  seemed  to  some  besides  myself  that  the 
fundamental  matter  of  Guidance  might  properly  have  had 
greater  emphasis.  Perhaps  it  was  felt  that  just  because  it 
was  such  a  fundamental  matter  it  could  be  pre-supposed— and 
then  Ignored.  But  while  it  may  be  possible  to  take  for  granted 
this  basic  idea,  just  as  we  do  the  revolution  of  the  carta  on  its 
axis  and  forget  about  it,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  it  might 
profitably  have  received  a  less  summary  treatment  at  these 
great  gatherings  of  Friends. 

Of  course  it  did  come  up  here  and  there.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  All-Friends'  Conference,  when  the  messages  to  the  Council 
of  Action  (of  the  British  Labor  Party)  and  to  Ireland  were 
read,  and  at  Jordans,  after  the  reading  of  the  "Minute"  on 


the  First-day  evening,  there  were  maay  earnest  expressions 
of  the  conviction  we  all  shared,  that  the  drafters  of  those 
papers  had  certainly  been  Divinely  led  in  the  preparation  of 
them.  This  was  not  merely  a  tournure  de  phrase,  we  believed 
literally  what  we  were  saying. 

Then  again,  most  of  us  at  Jordans  will  remember  the  effective 
figure  of  the  jig-saw  puzzle  with  one  piece  missing.  No  matter 
how  often  the  children  put  the  picture  together,  the  speaker 
told  us,  tlat  horse's  left  ear  was  always  lacking.  So  when 
any  one  of  us  fails  in  performing  that  special  bit  of  work  to 
which  he  is  individually  called,  he  interferes  with  the  very 
scheme  of  things.  The  Divine  plan  calls  for  that  particular 
task  to  be  fulfilled  by  us.  (If  anyone  has  wondered  why  no 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  scholarly  Swarthmore  lecture, 
perhaps  this  last  paragraph  will  suffice  to  show  that  what  1 
have  in  mind  is  so  nething  not  quite  identical  with  that  which 
Rufjs  Jones  was  referring  to  in  his  "Nature  aid  Authority 
of  Conscience.") 

My  wife  tells  me  this  is  my  "one  idea."  1  hope  that,  in  this 
single  instance,  her  judg  nent  may  not  oe  sound,  for  it  is  of 
course  extremely  dangerous  to  be  a  person  of  one  idea.  And 
yet,  to  me,  this  is  a  matter  which  can  scarcely  ever  be  stressed 
too  much,  especially  in  these  days  of  great  organization  and 
extreme  specializing  in  the  interests  of  that  weary  word 
efficiency. 

There  is  one  great  reward  for  trudging  through  the  many 
arid  pages  of  old  Quaker  journals  and  climbing  across  the 
mountains  of  outworn  theology  which  they  so  netimes  contain. 
That  reward  consists  in  the  insight  we  obtain  into  the  character 
of  persons  who,  in  Stephen  Grellet's  phrase,  "stood  offered 
up,"  and  in  the  instance  upon  instance  where  their  trustful 
dependence  worked  out  remarkably  and  they  \  ere  guided 
and  led  in  ways  nothing  short  of  marvellous.  Of  course, 
Stephen  Grellet's  own  experience  of  "  Preaching  to  Nobody," 
which  Violet  Hodgkin  has  told  so  impressively  in  "Quaker 
Saints,"  is  one  great  instance  of  the  sort  of  thing  1  mean, 
but  there  are  countless  others  of  many  different  varieties  if 
we  are  interested  enough  to  hunt  them  out.  Johann  Marcos- 
son,  a  Danish  Friend  who  was  at  the  London  Conference, 
wrote  up,  some  years  ago,  an  account  of  Lindley  Murray 
Hoag's  remarkable  vision  of  a  "people  to  be  gathered"  in 
Norway,  and  of  his  persevering  efforts  until  he  hai  finally 
located  the  village  of  his  dream,  a  community,  if  1  remember 
rightly,  up  till  then  quite  unknown  to  Norwegian  Friends. 

The  life  of  Samuel  Emlen,  Sr.,  of  Philadelphia,  will  .show 
anyone  what  1  have  in  mind.*  Out  of  many  recorded  instances 
of  his  faithfulness,  1  shall  give  only  two  or  three.  He  was  one 
day  walking  along  a  street  when  he  felt  suddenly  loved  to 
enter  a  certain  house.  He  turned  in  at  the  front  door,  advanc- 
ing as  far  as  the  door  of  the  darkene  1  parlor,  where  he  thrust 
in  his  head,  with  the  words,  "Be  thou  faithful  uato  death 
and  1  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life!"  That  was  all,  and  he 
returned  to  the  street.  But  in  that  parlor  was  a  person  under- 
going a  lost  trying  experience,  who  thus  enouraged,  was 
strengthened  to  go  forward  in  what  she  was  convinced  was 
for  her  the  way  of  God's  requiring. 

Once,  during  a  "family  visit,"  he  began  to  speak  power- 
fully to  some  young  person.  There  were  only  three  people  in 
the  room,  and  an  elder  present  knew  that  the  sermon  did  not 
apply  to  any  of  them.  He  became  very  nervous,  fearing  that 
Samuel  Emlen  had  for  once  made  a  mistake.  Finally  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer  and  made  his  way  to  the  half-opened  door, 
when  to  his  astonishment  he  saw,  standing  behind  it,  a  young 
man  weeping  bitterly.  He  returned  to  his  seat,  feeling  rebuked 
for  his  faithless  fears. 

Once  when  Samuel  Emlen  and  George  Dillwyn  were  sitting 
together  in  a  meeting  in  London,  the  latter  felt  strongly  that 
.  some  religious  service  was  going  to  be  required  of  him,  but  he 

*The  instances  of  guidance  cited  in  this  and  subsequent  paragraphs 
weie  gleaned  from  a  book  published  about  fifty  years  ago,  entitled 
"Biographical  Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  Friends."  They  have  been 
somewhat  condensed  and  recast. 
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could  not  see  where.  Suddenly  Samuel  Emien  turned  to  him 
and  said,  as  if  answering  a  question:  "Tliou  must  go  with  me 
to  Holland!"  This  cleared  the  matter  up,  and  it  is  said  that 
their  visit  was  most  fruitful. 

One  Spring  Samuel  Emlen  and  four  other  American  Friends 
were  planning  to  leave  for  England,  and  were  especially  anxious 
to  get  to  London  in  time  for  Yearly  Meeting.  In  considering 
l3y  what  ship  they  should  travel,  most  of  them  wanted  to  sail 
in  a  new  vessel  just  ready  to  leave.  The  account  says,  "  they 
went  in  a  body  and  sat  down  in  it;  when  Samuel  Emlen  al- 
most immediately  intimated  that  that  ship  would  not  do. 
Then  they  repaired  to  the  ship  Commerce,  and  on  sitting  down 
in  her,  Samuel  almost  as  quickly  expressed  his  conviction  that 
that  was  the  ship  they  must  go  in."  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
captain  informed  them  there  was  no  hope  of  their  reaching 
England  in  time  for  the  Yearly  Meeting,  they  did  get  there 
in  time,  whereas  the  new  and  supposedly  faster  vessel  did  not 
dock  until  some  time  after.  Other  remarkable  events  of  this 
voyage  have  come  down  to  us:  how  two  of  the  ministers 
were  able  to  predict  two  weeks  in  advance  the  day  of  arrival 
in  England,  and  how  George  Dillwyn  was  able  to  warn  the 
captain  of  "Land,  and  breakers  ahead!"  in  time  to  save  the 
vessel  from  going  on  the  rocks. 

One  of  these  passengers  was  an  almost  illiterate  woman 
named  Mehitable  Jenkins.  Later,  at  Exeter,  she  attended  a 
meeting  where  Catharine  Phillips,  a  very  gifted  minister,  was 
also  present.  Both  spoke.  Some  Friends  were  of  the  opinion 
that  Mehitable  Jenkins  should  be  discouraged  as  much  as 
possible  from  "disturbing"  large  meetings,  although  what  she 
had  to  say  usually  took  a  very  short  time.  It  so  happened  that 
at  this  meeting  in  Exeter  a  man  of  some  importance  had  been 
specially  invited.  After  meeting  he  seemed  glad  he  had  been 
there,  and  a  Friend  said,  "Yes,  Catharine  Phillips  is  con- 
sidered a  great  minister."  "We  knew,  of  course,"  was  the 
reply,  "that  Mrs.  Phillips  is  a  very  sensible  woman;  we  were 
not  surprised  to  hear  her  preach  a  good  sermon.  But  the  few 
words  the  elderly  lady  from  America  said  were  to  me  far  more 
weighty  and  suited  to  my  state  of  mind  than  anything  Mrs. 
Phillips  had  to  say."  How  often  we  have  experienced  this 
sort  of  thing  for  ourselves! 

It  is  recorded  of  Arthur  Howell  that  when  an  English 
minister  was  about  to  return  to  her  home  from  America,  he 
went  with  her  on  board  the  vessel  in  which  she  proposed  to 
sail.  He  soon  became  uneasy,  and  drawing  a  circle  with 
chalk  on  the  deck,  said,  "  1  can  see,  as  plainly  as  1  can  see  that 
ring,  that  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  vessel."  The  Friend 
did  not  sail  by  that  vessel,  which  was  never  afterward  heard 
from.  Arthur  Howell  was  once  passing  along  a  Philadelphia 
street,  when  he  suddenly  turned  to  a  man  going  by  with  the 
words:  "If  thou  enterest  into  that  thou  art  going  about,  it 
will  be  thy  utter  ruin!"  The  warning  was  heeded,  and  the 
man  later  saw  that  if  he  had  gone  into  the  speculation  which 
he  was  then  considering,  he  would  have  been  hopelessly  in- 
volved. 

Another  remarkable  minister,  James  Simpson,  was  sometimes 
greatly  depressed.  Once,  in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  certain 
Pennsylvania  meetings,  he  became  so  discouraged  that  he 
decided  to  return  home.  His  companion  objected,  saying  that 
a  meeting  had  been  appointed  at  Providence  for  the  next  day 
and  they  must  be  there.  Finally  they  sat  down,  to  "  try  to 
wait  on  the  Lord  for  direction,"  as  the  account  puts  it.  It 
was  not  long  before  James  Simpson  announced  cheerfully 
that  he  was  entirely  wiUing  to  attend  the  meeting,  adding, 
"My  Master  has  been  here,  and  said  to  me,  'Go,  and  1  will 
send  my  servant  Eli  Yarnall  and  he  shall  come  and  pray  for 
thee!'"  That  morning,  Eli  Yarnall,  who  lived  several  miles 
from  Providence,  was  ploughing  his  field,  when  he  felt  a  strong 
conviction  that  he  should  go  at  once  to  Providence  meeting- 
house. He  wondered  at  it,  for  it  was  not  the  regular  meeting- 
day  and  he  had  known  of  no  appointed  meeting.  But  the  call 
was  clear  and  he  obeyed.  The  meeting  had  already  gathered 
when  he  arrived.  He  soon  felt  he  must  break  the  silence  by 
prayer,  interceding  for  his  friend  James  Simpson,  that  his 


faith  might  be  strengthened  and  help  given  him  to  carry  out 
his  religious  service.  The  latter  soon  afterward  rose  and 
spoke  most  powerfully,  "  many  being  greatly  affected  and  con- 
trited  to  tears." 

Such  accounts  might  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum  to  demon- 
strate the  profound  truth  so  nobly,  if  quaintly,  expressed  by 
Nicholas  Wain,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  of  Phila- 
delphia Quakerism  a  hundred  years  ago.  He  wrote:  "Though 
there  may  be  a  variety  of  prospects,  and  differences  of  senti- 
ment, yet  as  we  dwell  in  love,  and  keep  low  in  the  feeling 
state,  we  are  sometimes  favored  with  a  sense  of  what  is  proper 
to  be  done,  and  so  unite  with  the  judgment  of  Truth;  and 
which,  when  known,  we  dare  not  oppose."  (That  this  may  be 
the  case  with  a  large  group  as  well  as  with  individuals  was 
amply  demonstrated  at  the  London  Conference,  when  our 
Clerk  called  for  those  times  of  silent  waiting.) 

We  don't  need  to  think  that  all  service  for  God  should  be 
along  such  lines,  that  all  organized  effort  is  "creaturely  activi- 
ty." No  one  who  has  witnessed,  for  exa^mple,  the  magnificent 
work  of  the  A.  F.  S.  C.  child-feeding  scheme  in  Germany,  with 
its  superb  organization,  could  doubt  that  Divine  wisdom  has 
helped  the  little  group  who  in  a  few  months  made  possible  a 
daily  dinner  to  more  than  half  a  million  children.  Much  work 
for  the  Kingdom  requires  careful  organization  and  planning. 
But  some  things  will  never  be  done  if  the  system  be  too  un- 
yielding and  stiff.  We  must  individually  keep  ourselves  open 
for  the  special  commissions  which  may  be  allotted  us.  If 
Friends  lose  sight  of  this,  one  of  our  greatest  testimonies  will 
have  gone  by  the  board. 

Who  will  say  that  these  things  were  not  in  the  Divine 
ordering?  And  how  could  they  have  been  accomplished  with- 
out that  willingness  to  keep  open  to  the  Divine  leading? 

Cardinal  Newman's 

" .  .  .  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
the  distant  scene  .  .  ." 
is  a  hard  place  for  some  of  us  to  bring  ourselves  to.  But  to 
come  to  it  is  not  tantamount  to  admitting  that  we  prefer  to 
stumble  through  life  in  a  fog.  We  want  to  walk  in  the  light, 
but  when  it  seems  necessary  to  take  one  step  at  a  time  or  to 
wait  quietly  without  taking  any  step  at  all,  we  are  willing  to 
do  so,  and  can  say  calmly  and  confidently: 

".     .     .     One  step  enough  for  me." 

1  am  finishing  this  off  the  New  England  coast.  We  have 
been  nosing  our  way  at  half  speed  through  the  fog.  For  a 
time  this  morning  the  fog-horn  was  blaring  at  half-minute 
intervals.  1  take  it  that  the  voyagers  on  the  IVoodhouse  felt 
no  need  of  fog-horns. 

Alfred  Lowry. 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  GOOD  SHIP  WOODHOUSE. 

Of  all  the  ships  which  brought  pioneer  founders  to  these 
shores  none  ever  brought  passengers  more  bravely  consecrated 
to  the  ideals  for  which  they  sailed,  and  none  has  left  a  stranger 
narrative  of  Divine  guidance,  than  the  ship  IVoodhouse, 
which  brought  the  original  "apostles"  of  Quakerism  to  New 
England. 

The  action  of  the  Massachusetts  authorities  against  Quakers 
had  made  shipmasters  wary  of  that  kind  of  passengers.  They 
were  very  unprofitable  cargo.  It  was  evident  that  they  rnust 
have  a  ship  of  their  own  if  they  were  to  carry  out  their  designs 
in  the  New  World.  Go  they  must;  for,  as  one  of  them  wrote, 
"  the  Lord's  word  was  as  a  fire  and  a  hammer  in  me,  though 
in  the  outward  appearance  there  was  no  likelihood  of  getting 
passage."  At  this  juncture  of  affairs,  Robert  Fowler  of  Brid- 
lington, a  Quaker  convert  of  four  years'  standing,  felt  it  laid 
upon  him  to  build  a  ship  "in  the  cause  of  truth,"  and  as  he 
was  building  it,  "New  England  was  presented"  before  him. 
The  boat  which  he  felt  himself  called  to  build  was  only  a  small 
craft,  far  too  small  for  ocean  service,  but  the  builder  was 
deeply  impressed  that  the  God  of  the  waters  could  guide  it, 
as  He  did  Noah's  Ark,  and  he  brought  it  up  to  London  and 
offered  it  for  the  hazardous  voyage.     Eleven  Friends,  "firmly 
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persuaded  of  the  Lord's  call"  to  New  England,  were  eagerly 
waiting  for  a  means  of  passage,  and  they  thankfully  accepted 
what  seemed  to  them  a  "providential  ship."  Six  were  of  the 
former  party,  already  expelled  from  Boston.  They  were 
Christopher  Holder,  John  Copeland,  William  Brend,  Sarah 
Gibbons,  Mary  Weatherhead,  and  Dorothy  Waugh.  The  new 
volunteers  were  William  Robinson,  Humphrey  Norton,  Richard 
Doudney,  Robert  Hodgson,  and  Mary  Clark. 

On  the  way  to  London  two  of  the  sailors  of  the  IVoodhouse 
had  been  "impressed"  for  naval  service,  and  Robert  Fowler 
was  left  with  only  two  men  and  three  boys  to  man  his  ship  for 
the  voyage.  At  Portsmouth,  however,  he  succeeded  in  com- 
pleting his  crew,  though  the  old  sea-captains  there  remarked 
that  they  would  not  go  to  sea  in  such  a  small  vessel  if  Fowler 
would  give  it  to  them.  Fowler's  "log"  tells  us  in  curious 
metaphorical  language  that  while  they  were  waiting  at  Ports- 
mouth, "some  of  the  ministers  of  Christ  went  on  shore  and 
gathered  sticks,  and  kindled  a  fire  and  left  it  burning,"  which 
means  that  they  made  converts  and  started  a  meeting  there. 
"At  South  Yarmouth  again  we  went  ashore  and  in  some  meas- 
.ure  did  the  like,"  i.  e.,  left  more  sticks  burning. 

Finally  about  the  middle  of  Sixth  Month,  1657,  "leaving 
all  hope  of  help  as  to  the  outward,"  the  little  vessel  struck 
out  on  its  course.  "The  Lord  caused  us  to  meet  together 
every  day,"  the  quaint  narrative  says,  "and  He  Himself  met 
with  us,  and  manifested  Himself  largely  unto  us,  so  that  by 
storms  we  were  not  prevented  [from  meeting]  above  three 
times  in  all  our  voyage,"  and  in  these  meetings  they  believed 
that  they  had  definite  "openings"  as  to  how  to  steer  the  ship. 

On  one  occasion,  as  they  "were  taking  counsel  of  the  Lord, 
the  word  from  Him  was,  '  Cut  through  and  steer  your  straight- 
est  course  and  mind  nothing  but  me.' "  At  another  time  when 
they  believed  themselves  beset  by  men  of  war,  Humphrey 
Norton,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  "oracle"  of  the  party 
had  a  revelation  in  the  morning  that  "they  were  nigh  unto 
us  that  sought  our  lives,  but  with  it  came  the  assurance: 
"'Thus  saith  the  Lord,  ye  shall  be  carried  away  as  in  a  mist' 
.  .  .  Presently,  we  espied  a  great  ship  making  toward 
us,  but  in  the  very  interim,  the  Lord  God  fulfilled  His  promise 
wonderfully  to  our  refreshment."  "Thus  it  was  all  the  voy- 
age," the  log  continues.  "  The  faithful  were  carried  far  above 
storms  and  tempests,  and  we  saw  the  Lord  leading  our  vessel 
as  it  were  a  man  leading  a  horse  by  the  head,  we  regarding  neither 
latitude  nor  longitude  [sic],  but  kept  to  our  line  [i.  e.,  our 
Light]  which  was  and  is  our  Leader,  Guide,  and  Rule." 

Two  openings  of  great  comfort  were  granted  to  the  little 
group  which  assured  them  that  they  were  being  guided  toward 
the  land  they  sought.  The  first  inward  sight  came,  as  the  nar- 
rative puts  it: 

"  When  we  had  been  five  weeks  at  sea,  when  the  powers  of 
darkness  appeared  in  the  greatest  strength  against  us,  having 
sailed  but  about  three  hundred  leagues,  Humphrey  Norton, 
falling  into  communion  with  God,  told  me  that  he  had  received 
a  comfortable  answer,  and  that  about  such  a  day  we  should 
land  in  America,  which  was  even  so  fulfilled." 

The  other  opening  came  a  little  before  land  was  sighted: 

"Our  drawing  had  been  all  the  passage,"  the  account  says, 
"  to  keep  to  the  southward,  until  the  evening  before  we  made 
land,  and  then  the  word  was, '  Let  them  steer  northwards  until 
the  day  following,'  and  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  day  there 
was  a  drawing  to  meet  together  before  our  usual  time  and  it 
was  said  to  us  that  we  should  look  abroad  in  the  evening;  and 
as  we  sat  waiting  before  the  Lord,  they  discovered  land." 

They  found  that  they  were  "in  the  'creek'  which  led  be- 
tween the  Dutch  Plantations  and  Long  Island,  whither  the 
movings  of  some  Friends  called  them." 

Robert  Hodgson,  Richard  Doudney,  Sarah  Gibbons,  Mary 
Weatherhead  and  Dorothy  Waugh  were  put  on  shore  at  New 
Amsterdam  (now  New  York  City),  "whither  they  had  mov- 
mgs,"  and  the  rest  of  the  partv  passed  on  towards  Newport, 
meeting  their  closest  danger  in  the  passage  throughHell-gate 
— a  danger  which,  the  "log"  says,  was  revealed  in  a  vision  both 
to  the  master  of  the  vessel  and  to  Robert  Hodgson,  several  days 


before.  The  little  band  of  "apostles"  finally  arrived  safely  at 
Newport,  the  third  of  Eighth  Month. — Extract  from  "  The 
Quakers  in  the  American  Colonies,"  by  Rufus  M.  Jones. 


FRIENDS. 

We  dare  to  call  ourselves  Friends.  Are  we  willing  to  live 
up  to  all  that  the  name  implies?  To  a  select  few  of  "  our  kind  " 
we  are  very  faithful  friends.  We  covet  their  good  opinion  and 
so  we  exert  ourselves  in  a  thousand  ways  to  be  agreeable  to 
them,  and  this  effort  brings  its  reward  in  an  honest  love  for 
those  whom  we  try  to  please.  Not  a  blind  love  at  all — we  are 
entirely  conscious  that  they  are  not  perfect  and  we  are  rather 
prone  to  say  so — but  one  that  stands  the  wear  and  tear  of 
time  remarkably  well ! 

But  if  we  stop  with  a  few  chosen  spirits  we  are  certainly 
not  living  up  to  our  name.  What  about  those  dozens  of  people 
who  touch  our  lives  daily  and  to  whom  we  often  forget  to  say 
even  "Thank  you?"  This  is  not  a  treatise  on  courtesy — it  is 
a  plea  for  "  understanding  hearts ! "  When  we  come  to  believe 
that  the  telephone  operator,  the  street  car  conductor  and  the 
elevator  man  are  not  parts  of  the  machinery  that  they  operate, 
that  the  grocer  is  something  besides  bread  and  beans,  and  that 
the  shop  girl  isn't  a  bolt  of  cloth,  when  we  realize  that  all 
these  conveniences  are  living,  loving,  aching,  striving,  rejoicing 
human  souls  exactly  like  ourselves  we  will  have  gone  a  long 
way  toward  being  worthy  of  the  name  of  Friends.  Because  a 
man  spends  his  time  collecting  "old  rags,  old  bones,  old 
bottles"  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  is  further  from 
the  Kingdom  than  one  who  spends  his  mornings  at  a  mahogany 
desk  in  a  warm  office  and  his  afternoons  at  a  committee  to 
reform  the  world.  At  least  no  one  ever  accuses  a  rag  man  of 
duplicity  of  purpose! 

Friendship  with  these  "other  people"  doesn't  mean  patron- 
izing them;  it  doesn't  mean  handing  out  charity,  either.  It 
means  trying  to  learn  to  love  them  because  they  live  on  the 
same  earth  we  do;  because  they  are  trying  as  hard  as  we  to 
understand  what  the  world  is  coming  to  and  feeling  the  same 
trouble  everywhere  that  we  are  feeling;  because  it  will  take 
their  effort  as  well  as  ours  to  make  the  world  come  right. 
But  most  of  all  we  must  love  them  because  they  are  our  equals 
before  God.  When  we  can  look  at  the  rag  man  and  realize 
that  he  has  just  as  big  a  share  of  Our  Father's  love  as  we  have, 
then  I  think  we  shall  be  almost  worthy  of  the  name  of  Friends. 

Alice  Trimble. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  YOUNG 

FRIENDS'  FORUM. 
Held  at  Fifteenth  and  Race  Streets  Meeting  House  on 
Seventh-day,  Twelfth  Month  4TH.      Subject:  "Our 
Part  in  Progress." 

William  J.  Reagan  (presiding):  When  I  got  on  the  train 
at  Poughkeepsie,  1  thought  1  knew  what  we  were  to  talk  about 
this  evening.  1  rode  to  New' York  beside  an  Italian,  soldier 
boy  who  talked  broken  English,  and  1  helped  him  carry  his 
grip  to  the  station  because  of  his  wounded  back.  Then  1 
wasn't  quite  so  sure  1  knew. 

1  never  saw  so  many  broken  homes  as  this  Fall.  Two  fathers, 
business  men,  are  living  in  one  continual  agony.  Let  us  this 
afternoon  say  the  realest  things  to  each  other  of  which  we  are 
capable.  Let's  think  about  the  two,  three,  or  four  chief  things 
which  Friends  believe,  and  unite  on  them.  Clarence  Pickett, 
what's  the  first? 

C:  Pickett:  The  first  in  importance? 

W.  J.  Reagan:  Not  necessarily. 

C.  Pickett:  God  intended  the  possibility  of  every  one  be- 
coming like  Himself.  It  is  often  said  that  we  are  capable  of 
becoming  sons  of  God.      Do  we  believe  that? 

W.  J.  Reagan:  Does  it  make  any  difference  what  God  we 
worship?  Someone  has  said  that  the  colored  race  will  never 
come  into  its  own  until  it  ceases  to  worship  a  white  God. 
How  many  of  us  believe  that  one  of  the  tremendously  important 
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things  now  is,  what  people  believe  about  God?  (Most  hands 
raised.) 

:  What  else  do  Friends  believe  the  modern  world 

needs? 

:  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

Margaret  S.  James:  A  new  interpretation  of  God. 

W.  J.  Reagan:  What's  thee  really  mean? 

M.  S.  James:  Our  conception  of  Him  hasn't  been  shown 
through  lives. 

Elizabeth  R.  Biddle:  Let  us  have  a  real  sense  of  working 
with  God  and  having  a  place  in  the  world. 

W.  J.  Reagan:  When  one  is  in  danger  the  question  arises, 
"Shall  1  run  or  pray?"  Some  say,  "  Do  both."  The  indica- 
tions are  we  have  more  faith  in  running. 

Walter  Abell:  It  depends  on  what  the  danger  is. 

:  The  Lord  goes  by  common  sense,  but  a  good 

many  people  who  belong  to  His  churches  haven't  acted  as  if 
they  thought  so. 

E.  R.  Biddle  :  We  must  pray  in  faith.  1  have  been  impressed 
lately  with  the  story  of  Sennacherib's  attempt  to  take  Jerusa- 
lem, when  Isaiah,  in  the  face  of  all  the  evidence  in  favor  of 
fighting,  said,  "  In  quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be  your 
strength."     It  worked,  but  it  doesn't  look  like  common  sense. 

W.  J.  Reagan:  Friends  are  marked  by  a  belief  in  the  reality 
of  religious  experience.  Instead  of,  "You  must  believe,"  we 
have  said,  "  Don't  you  believe?"  My  duty  to  my  friend  is 
not  to  say  a  religious  message  to  him,  but  to  still  other  noises 
that  it  may  be  heard. 

Rachael  D.  DuBois:  We  fail  on  absolutely  living  out  our 
convictions. 

W.  J.  Reagan  :  1  asked  my  Senior  high-school  boys  and  girls 
in  Ethics  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  do  right  even  if 
it  meant  martyrdom,  and  one  boy  answered,  "  I'd  be  a  kind  of 
a  martyr  occasionally."  Is  it  ever  worth  while  for  us  to  com- 
promise with  wrong? 

:  Compromising  is  admitting  God   isn't  strong 

enough  to  work  things  out. 

George  H.  Hallett:  Success  on  a  wrong  basis  is  making 
an  enemy  of  oneself.  "What  shall  it  profit  a  man ." 

W.  J.  Reagan  :  Success  is  having  done  what  we  felt  was  our 
best.  Shall  1  get  out  of  a  corporation  I  don't  approve  of,  or 
stay  in  and  help  reform  it? 

G.  H.  Hallett:  There  is  a  distinction  between  compromise 
and  co-operation.  Make  it  known  you  don't  agree,  but  don't 
pretend  to  determine  all  the  policies  of  an  organization  your- 
self. 

W.  J.  Reagan:  How  many  believe  one  of  the  troubles  of 
the  world  to-day  is  that  expediency  has  often  been  substituted 
for  conviction?  (Many  hands  raised.)  Many  times  we  fall 
under  the  curse  of  God  because  we  are  expedient  and  not  real. 

I  am  a  guest  in  a  home  with  a  well-defined  policy  towards 
servants.  It  is  expedient  for  me  to  let  them  settle  the  problem 
their  own  way.  Yet  I  tarnish  my  soul  if  1  fail  to  recognize 
another  man's  self-respect. 

How  many  believe  the  need  of  the  world  is  a  newly  organized 
social  order? 

Raymond  T.  Bye:  What  does  thee  mean? 

W.  J.  Reagan:  1  don't  know. 

R.  T.  Bye:  Many  things  about  it  need  to  be  changed;  does 
that  answer  thy  question? 

W.  J.  Reagan :  The  Service  Committee  asks  for  one  year  of 
service.    What  is  the  chief  danger  in  this  plan? 

:  Skimping  on  the  other  years. 

W.J.  Reagan:  Is  it  more  important  that  1  make  a  Christian 
social  order,  or  be  a  Christian  in  the  present  one? 

Barnard  Walton:  Motives  are  the  foundation,  but  many, 
being  Christians  in  the  present,  may  find  they  can't  continue 
without  changing  it. 

W.  J.  Reagan:  The  attitude  1  have  to  men  as  1  work  for  a 
new  social  order,  will  make  more  Christians  than  actual 
evangelism. 

W.  Abell:  After  we've  fulfilled  our  duties,  our  rights  will 
be  there. 


W.  J.  Reagan:  No  amount  of  kindness  will  excuse  me  for 
not  knowing  the  laws  of  life.  Here  is  a  world  in  pain  and 
anguish,  that  needs  friendship,  intelligent  friendship. 

The  conference  of  which  the  afternoon  session  is  reported 
above,  was  remarkable  in  that  the  same  burden  seemed  to  be 
■  on  the  lips  of  every  speaker.  As  Clarence  Pickett  summed  it 
up  at  the  end  of  the  evening  session,  not  our  organization,  but 
"  our  own  lives,  are  our  first  contribution  to  progress.  We  can- 
not go  forward  unless  we  attend  to  those  who  come  near  us  in 
responsibility — our  children,  society,  and  the  church."  Space 
will  not  permit  a  report  of  the  four  searching  addresses  of  the 
evening,  by  Edith  Stratton,  Walter  Abell,  Mary  B.  Goodhue 
and  Clarence  Pickett.  Those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
hear  them  will  long  remember  their  clarion  call  for  genuine 
personal  religion,  simply  expressed  in  "radiant,  transfigured 
lives,"  that  shall  be  united  in  "a  great,  pushing  spiritual 
movement."  Such,  as  Edith  Stratton  pointed  out,  were  the 
early  Friends — a  body  remarkable  for  "great  God-conscious 
leaders,  but  also  for  the  rank  and  file  of  changed  men." 

Margaret  W.  Rhoads. 


"IS  QUAKERISM  CAPABLE  OF  FURTHER  APPLICATION?" 

Quakerism,  most  of  us  will  grant,  is  needed  as  a  religion  to- 
day and  many  of  us  are  looking  for  means  of  its  further  applica- 
tion. The  fact  of  our  small  numbers  as  a  religious  society  has 
often  raised  the  question,  "Why  do  we  Friends  not  enlarge 
more  rapidly?"  There  seem  tome  two  reasons  for  our  failure 
to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  message  we 
have  to  offer.  These  are,  first,  the  lack  of  a  clear  conception 
and  presentation  of  our  message,  and,  secondly,  a  failure  to 
carry  it  to  all  phases  of  our  national  life. 

In  order  to  present  our  message  clearly,  we  must  have 
thought  it  out  for  ourselves.  We  must  work  out  our  Quakerism 
in  the  light  of  ourselves  and  the  situations  which  we  meet  in 
our  lives.  Only  thus  can  we  arrive.at  a  faith  that  comes  as  a 
real,  heart-felt  conviction.  Several  Younger  Friends  on  the 
way  to  the  London  Conference  said  that  they  hoped  we  would 
have  there  a  clearer  statement  of  our  faith,  because  they  were 
at  a  loss  what  to  tell  people  who  inquired  of  them  as  to  Friends' 
beliefs.  Conferences  can  only  express  what  has  become  con- 
viction in  our  hearts.  They  should  arise  out  of  a  need  for  the 
exchange  of  experiences  and  should  not  be  entirely  a  training 
school  for  theological  and  spiritual  doctrine.  Exchange  of  ex- 
periences may  provoke  too  much  talk.  Yet  there  has  been  at 
some  of  our  gatherings,  a  tendency  to  too  much  lecturing  and 
the  resultant  lack  of  constructive,  independent  thought  on 
the  part  of  the  hearers. 

Now  how  clear  is  the  presentation  of  our  Message?  The 
need  for  a  simple,  lucid  language  in  the  statements  of  our  be- 
liefs was  brought  home  to  me  once  very  clearly.  It  was  late 
at  night  and  1  was  the  only  worinan  in  a  car  full  of  men  from 
the  ship-yards.  The  words  of  George  Fox  came  to  me,  "  Even 
one,  Jesus  Christ,  can  speak  to  thy  condition."  1  looked  with 
humbleness  at  these  tired,  greasy  men,  some  of  them  black 
from  head  to  foot.  Had  1  received  the  message  so  simply  that 
1  could  present  it  to  people  like  these?  From  then  on  my 
theology  was  simplified'.  1  realized  more  deeply  that  the 
Kingdom  on  earth  is  composed  of  all  children  of  our  Heavenly 
Father.  We  must  have  a  message  for  all,  each  according  to 
his  need. 

Our  message  should  go  to  all.  Quakerism  is  a  way  of  life, 
and  UJe  is  found  in  a  thousand  varying  forms.  We  cannot 
evade  phases  of  our  Social  Order,  as  our  ancestors  did,  by 
dropping  out  of  political  and  public  life.  We  must  Christianize 
politics.  We  must  Christianize  the  professions,  the  educational 
system,  the  press  and  the  factory.  We  must  not  stop  because 
of  personal  fears  or  ambitions.  We  cannot  lay  aside  our  con- 
cern for  the  spread  of  our  faith  because  of  what  other  people 
say. 

We  cannot  face  the  world  to-day  with  its  sloth,  cynicism 
and  cruelty  of  the  post-war  and  feel  that  we  have  nothing  to 
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offer.  Surely  if  we  fail  the  face  of  our  crucified  Master  will 
haunt  us  as  it  did  Peter  of  old,  fleeing  from  his  duty,  and  we 
shall  ask  with  shame,  "Quo  vadis,  Domine?" 

Mary  B. 'Goodhue. 


WOOLMAN  SCHOOL. 

Woolman  School  was  opened  in  191 5  under  the  care  of  the 
General  Conference  Committee  for  the  Advancement  of 
Friends'  Principles  of  the  Seven  Yearly  Meetings  (Liberal)- 
Two  years  later  Friends  of  our  branch  were  asked  to  share  in 
its  management.  Our  representatives  now  serving  on  the 
Board  are  Henry  J.  Cadbury,  Walter  W.  Haviland,  Vincent 
D.  Nicholson,  Alfred  G.  Scattergood,  Jonathan  M.  Steere, 
and  Agnes  L.  Tierney  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  Rufus 
M.  Jones  and  Wilbur  K.  Thomas  of  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting;  Carolena  M.  Wood  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  Elizabeth  S.  Thomas  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. 

For  the  present  the  School  is  located  at  Swarthmore,  easily 
accessible  to  Philadelphia  and  to  numerous  country  meetings 
of  both  branches  of  Friends.  Though  there  is  no  official  con- 
nection between  Woolman  School  and  Swarthmore  College, 
the  College  very  kindly  allows  us  the  use  of  its  library,  tennis 
courts  and  swimming  pool. 

The  purposes  of  the  School  as  stated  in  the  catalogue  are 
these: — "To  promote  religious  education  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  to  train  Friends  for  social  and  religious  work,  and  to 
provide  a  centre  for  the  promotion  of  Friendly  interests  and 
activities." 

The  courses  of  study  are  planned  primarily  for  young  men 
and  women  of  all  branches  of  Friends  who  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  for  any  or  at  least  not  for  full  college  work,  but 
who  feel  the  need  of  further  study  on  social  and  religious 
subjects  to  fit  them  for  greater  usefulness  in  their  meetings  and 
communities.  There  are  three  terms  each  year  and  the  courses 
are  so  planned  that  a  student  may  come  for  all  or  for  any  one 
of  the  three. 

The  following  courses  are  to  be  given  during  the  term  which 
opens  First  Month  4,' 1921 :— ReHgious  Education,  by  Susan 
C.  Lodge;  Rural  Social  Problems,  by  Herman  N.  Morse,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions;  Hebrew  History, 
by  Dr.  Jesse  H.  Holmes  of  Swarthmore  College;  and  four 
courses  by  Dr.  Elbert  Russell,  the  Director  of  Woolman  School, 
Church  History  until  the  Reformation,  History  of  Friends  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  Biblical  Stories  and  the  Social  Teach- 
ing of  Jesus. 

The  enrollment  for  the  Winter  term  is  not  yet  complete,  and 
there  are  still  one  or  two  scholarships  available  for  the  use  of 
those  who  could  not  otherwise  come  to  Woolman  School. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  the  work  of  Woolman  School 
quite  as  valuable  as  that  with  the  students  who  come  to  the 
School,  the  Extension  Courses  given  by  Dr.  Russell  in  outlying 
communities  in  weekly,  fortnightly  or  monthly  classes  or 
lectures.  During  this  present  Winter  courses  are  being  given 
at  the  Central  Community  Training  School  for  Religious 
Teachers  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  Community  School  of  Religious 
Education  in  Lansdowne,  at  Friends'  Meeting  Houses  in  At- 
lantic City,  Camden,  Germantown  and  Moorestown. 

Sometimes  these  courses  are  given  under  the  auspices  of 
one  branch  of  Friends,  sometimes  of  the  other,  but  in  almost 
every  case  they  are  attended  by  Friends  of  both  branches. 
So  also  in  our  life  at  the  School  we  find  it  one  of  our  privileges 
as  well  as  pleasures  to  live  and  work  with  Friends  from  other 
parts  of  the  country,  from  other  branches,  from  other  Yearly 
Meetings  than  our  own. 

Susan  J.  Dewees. 

FRIENDS'  INTERNATIONAL  MAGAZINE. 

The  London  and  Jordans  Conferences  this  year  saw  the 

formal  inauguration  of  an  International  Society  of  Friends. 

The  Continuation  Committee  of  the  London  Conference,  and 

the  International  Young  Friends'  Committee  are  the  con- 


crete forms  for  providing  channels  of  expressing  our  "  Universal 
spirit." 

Immediately  following  the  Jordans  Conference  the  Inter- 
national Young  Friends'  Committee  appointed  by  the  Con- 
ference met  to  define  as  clearly  as  it  could  what  were  its 
functions.  Of  the  many  possible  openings  for  service,  one 
emerged  very  clearly  as  an  immediate  need.  There  must  be 
some  means  of  International  publicity.  The  news  and  the 
deepest  thought  of  various  groups  and  individuals  among 
Friends  and  like-minded  persons  must  become  the  common 
property  of  all  Young  Friends  everywhere. 

The  idea  was  not  a  new  one.  For  about  ten  years  Friends' 
Fellowship  Papers,  published  in  England,  has  held  this  as  its 
ideal.  It  has  gone  far  on  the  road  to  realization  of  its  ideal. 
With  the  coming  of  the  Conferences  of  this  Summer,  bringing 
Friends  together  from  all  over  the  world,  the  opportunity  to 
fully  realize  this  hope  seemed  at  hand.  After  a  full  discussion 
of  the  matter  with  the  present  editor,  arrangements  were 
completed  for  the  International  Young  Friends'  Committee 
to  take  over  the  publication  of  the  Papers.  An  Anglo-American 
editorship,  consisting  of  Elizabeth  Fox  Howard  and  Eliza  M. 
Ambler,  was  appointed.  Plans  are  now  on  foot  for  securing 
news  and  articles  for  publication  from  Young  Friends  every- 
where. The  current  issue  (Eleventh  Month)  is  a  goodillustra- 
tion  of  its  true  international  character.  Margaret  Thorp  of 
Australia,  Julia  Eves  and  Paul  J.  Furnas  of  America,  Walther 
Koch  of  Germany,  Cynthia  Crowley  and  Alan  H.  Penney  of 
London,  John  E.  Douglas  of  Ireland,  S.  H.  Fang  of  China, 
give  us  a  symposium  on  the  Jordans  Conference;  Esperanto, 
the  international  language,  is  treated;  Ireland,  India  and  South 
Africa  receive  special  attention,  the  Minute  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Young  Friends  is  published  both  in 
English  and  German,  and  "Notes  and  News"  are  filled  with 
items  of  special  "gossipy"  interest. 

This  new  venture  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Ameri- 
can Young  Friends  to  touch  the  whole  Quaker  world.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Papers  may  have  a  very  wide  and 
general  circulation  among  Americans.  They  are  published 
bi-monthly.  Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  Grace  W.  Blair, 
Media,  Pa. 

Clarence  E.  Pickett, 
Richmond,  Ind. 


ARE  WE  EVER  READ? 

We  are  putting  the  question  quite  seriously.  We  really, 
want  to  know.    This  is  our  reason  for  asking: 

At  a  meeting,  not  long  ago,  of  the  Editorial  Board  we  were 
feeling  pretty  well  satisfied.  Most  of  us  had  heard  comments 
on  the  Young  Friends'  Number  which  were  perhaps  quite  as 
favorable  as  it  was  good  for  us  to  receive.  But  suddenly  some- 
one asked  whether  Young  Friends  ever  read  our  columns  and 
we  all  realized  rather  poignantly  that  the  comments  weihad 
had  were  nearly  all  from  middle-aged  and  older  persons,  who 
were  keenly  interested  in  the  Young  Friends'  Movement  and 
its  several  activities.  We  compared  notes  and  found  that 
our  experiences  had  been  somewhat  dismayingly  uniform.  It 
happened  that  a  most  representative  Young  Friend  was  in 
the  Institute  rooms  that  day:  a  Westtown  graduate  of  two  or 
three  years  standing,  in  the  early  twenties,  and  a  member  of 
one  of  our  larger  meetings.  We  called  this  person  in  to  our 
Board  meeting  and  received  the  following  answer  to  our 
questions :  "  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  not  one  of  my  friends  ever 
reads  the  Number!"  This  was  somewhat  chilling,  but  not 
nearly  so  much  so  as  the  reason  advanced  for  some  not  reading 
.it,  which  was  the  idea  that  our  monthly  issue  was  something 
got  up  by  old  people  for  the  tender  digestions  of  the  young— 
a  sort  of  mental  Mellin's  Food !  (This  same  person  has  since 
reported  having  discovered  somewhere  a  member  of  her  circle 
who  actually  does  read  our  issues!  We  were  much  cheered 
at  the  news.) 

Now,  if  the  Young  Friends'  Number  is  not  read  by  young 
Friends,  we  want  very  much  to  know  it.    The  fault  certainly 
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must  lie  either  with  the  rest  of  the  Young  Friends,  or  with 
your  Board  of  Editors.  It  were  easy  and  pleasant  to  say  the 
former,  and  to  lament  the  failure  to  appreciate  our  "pearls." 
But  that  would  not  be  far  different  from  the  attitude  of  the 
proud  Irish  mother  who  observed  that  everyone  in  her  Paddy's 
company  was  out  of  step  but  himself!  The  truth  is  certainly 
much  more  likely  to  lie  the  other  way :  if  we  are  not  being  read, 
it  is  because  we  are  not  serving' up  the  right  sort  of  matter, 
if  we  aren't,  what  ought  we  to  be  publishing?  ■' 

Just  as  it  is  a  complete  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Young 
Friends'  Number  is  infant  pabulum  furnished  by  benevolent 
elders,  so  it  is  a  wrong  idea  to  think  that  our  function  is  to 
furnish  older  Friends  with  expurgated  accounts  of  our  interests 
and  concerns,  or  to  help  delude  those  who  are  not  quite  sure 
whether  they  are  still  "young  Friends"  or  not,  into  thinking 
for  a  little  longer  that  they  are! 

In  other  words,  whatever  mission  we  may  have  is  for  Young 
Friends  first  of  all.  If  we  aren't  printing  the  sort  of  thing  that 
will  be  read,  do  help  us  to  do  so,  if  possible,  by  every  sort  of 
criticism  and  suggestion.  We  aren't  seeking  "  bouquets,"  but 
we  do  honestly  want  to  fulfil  the  task  for  which  we  were  ap- 
pointed. 

It  may  be  that  the  Young  Friends'  Number  has  fulfilled  its 
mission  already,  in  helping,  as  we  believe  it  has,  to  cement 
older  and  younger  Friends  more  closely  together  and  in 
bringing  different  groups  of  young  Friends  into  closer  touch. 
If  it  has  had  its  day,  it  ought  to  be  willing  to  "cease  to  be." 
Tell  us  plainly,  if  you  think  it  has. 

But  if  you  think  we  should  continue,  help  us  every  way 
you  can  to  print  the  things  that  really  will  be  read.  If  you 
have  not  read  this,  let  us  know! 

__^__^__  t^DS.] 

YOUNG  FRIENDS'  COMMITTEE. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Young  Friends'  Committee  for  the 
Fall  of  1Q20,  was  held  at  the  Institute  on  Tenth  Month  15th. 
Thirteen  members  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  preceding  the  Crum  Creek  camp 
supper  were  read  and  adopted. 

Edith  Stratton,  whose  spirit  of  loyalty  and  co-operation 
has  done  much  to  further  the  work  of  the  Young  Fnends' 
Committee — and  to  whom  we  wish  to  express  grateful  apprecia- 
tion— sent  us  a  message  of  encouragement  for  the  duties  and 
experiences  which  lie  before  us  this  year. 

To  THE  Philadelphia  Young  Friends'  Committee: — 

My  Dear  Friends: — 1  send  you  a  tremendously  big  welcome 
into  the  work  of  the  coming  year!  1  know  by  experience  that 
it  may  become  one  of  the  happiest,  deepest  things  in  your 
life  to  seek,  in  this  way  of  fellowship,  how  we  may  pass  on  the 
torch  from  life  to  life  and  make  the  Society  of  Friends  once 
again  a  great,  glad  Publisher  of  Truth.  1  know,  too  (for  I 
have  seeo  the  miracle  in  other  lives  the  past  three  years)  how 
it  seems  to  change  everything  when  the  great  idea  once  gets 
under  the  skin. 

1  want  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege  it  was  for  those  of  us 
who  represented  you  at  the  International  Young  Friends' 
Conference  in  England,  to  know  that  you  were  standing  loyally 
back  of  us  ready  to  build  with  us,  on  the  basis  of  the  vision, 
the  city  of  our  dreams.  It  was  a  very,  very  wonderful  vision 
— at  once  our  passion  and  our  despair  when  we  think  of  passing 
it  on.  We  no  longer  feel  ourselves' an  isolated  group  trying 
to  keep  ancient  machinery  oiled  up  and  humming  noisily,  but 
a  great  fellowship  of  seekers,  the  world  round,  committed  to 
a  glad  and  daring  adventure  of  capturing  the  whole  of  life  and 
every  life  for  the  Kingdom  of  God.  May  we  live  in  the  presence 
of  this  great  thought  in  every  smallest  plan  for  the  work  and 
know  the  leadership  that  is  breathed  into  our  heart  of  hearts 
when  human  voices  cease  and  God  Himself  speaks  and  guides. 

1  shall  miss  the  work  often  and  often  which  1  -have  loved 
so  much  in  connection  with  the  Young  Friends'  Committee, 


but  it  will  be  a  still  greater  joy  to  see  it  catching  the  fire  and 
the  fresh  vision  from  other  lives — your  lives.     May  God  bless 


you  and  it! 


Yours  very  loyally, 

Edith  Stratton. 


Because  of  change  in  plans  for  the  coming  year,  which  will 
prevent  Margaret  Bacon  from  being  at  home,  she  has  asked 
that  she  may  be  released  from  the  Amusements  Committee. 
She  has  requested  that  some  one  be  chosen  who  can  see  both 
sides  of  the  question  and  who  has  the  subject  really  at  heart. 

An  announcement  was  made  of  a  meeting  to  be  held  on 
Twelfth  Month  4th  at  Fifteenth  and  Race  Streets — for  reports 
from  the  delegates  to  the  Young  Friends'  conferences  at  home 
and  abroad  this  past  Summer. 

Lucy  Roberts  has  been  greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Young  Friends'  Committee  and  has  sent  us  a  letter  of  sugges- 
tions for  a  conference  program  which  might  be  used  this  Winter. 
Her  suggestion  is  that  we  have  a  meeting  addressed  by  a 
practical  business  man  of  wide  experience  who  can  give  us  a 
survey  of  conditions  in  the  manufacturing  world  from  the 
standpoint  of  employer  and  employee.  This  meeting  would 
then  be  followed  by  a  period  of  discussion.  Later  in  the  Win- 
ter, we  could  have  a  prominent  lawyer  address  us  on  the 
pros  and  co7is  of  international  law,  in  order  for  us  to  get  the 
point  of  view  of  men  who  are  in  the  thick  of  the  fray  and  yet 
willing  to  see  all  sides. 

Eleanor  Stokes,  our  new  Executive  Secretary,  read  us  the 
report  of  the  International  Young  Friends'  Committee  Meet- 
ing, which  was  held  at  Jordans  the  day  after  the  Conference 
— Eighth  Month  30th.  We  were  unanimous  in  our  decision 
that  Edith  Stratton  remain  as  our  representative  on  the 
International  Committee. 

At  Jordans,  England,  250  reports  of  the  Young  Friends' 
Conference  were  ordered  for  distribution  in  America.  The  bili 
for  printing  and  transportation  will  be  sent  to  the  treasurers 
of  the  various  Young  Friends'  Associations  in  this  country. 
Our  treasurer  was  authorized  to  pay  our  share  in  the  expense. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  Rebecca  Haines  on  the  Finance 
Committee.  She  is  to  take  the  place  of  Elizabeth  Haines, 
whose  faithful  service  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  much 
appreciated. 

The  Mission  Committee  ("Committee  of  Ten")  reported 
that  they  had  not  yet  appointed  their  tenth  member  or  a 
permanent  chairman.  Margaret  Rhoads,  the  Secretary,  gave 
us  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Winter's  campaign— which  will  have 
the  international  element  strongly  stressed.  Realizing  the 
need  for  education  along  mission  lines — and  desirous  of  prov- 
ing that  work  in  Europe  and,  Mexico  and  the  Far  East — our 
school  at  Tunesassa  and  city  missions  may  all  be  gathered 
closely  together  under  the  head  of  missionary  activities — they 
have  planned  a  series  of  meetings  entitled  "-Quaker  Outposts." 
They  are  to  be  held  at  the  Institute  every  Fifth-day  evening 
for  eight  weeks,  beginning  Tenth  Month  21st. 

There  will  be  a  leader,  well  versed  in  some  phase  of  mis- 
sion work — and  a  period  for  discussion  after  the  address. 
Names  of  persons  who  will  probably  lead  these  meetings  are: — 
James  Norton,  Ganguli,  of  India,  Anna  Brown  Nipps,  Herbert 
Nicholson,  etc.  Harold  Evans  will  address  the  first  group  on 
the  subject  of  "  Work  in  Central  Europe." 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  appeal  made  at  Crum  Creek 
for  a  young  man  to  take  charge  of  the  Indian  School  at  Tunesas- 
sa brought  its  reward.  John  Lippincott  has  accepted  the 
position  and  took  up  his  duties  there  last  month. 

E.  Stokes  reported  that  Janet  Payne  Whitney  is  willing  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Westtown  Committee — and  that 
George  Jones  suggested  the  advisability  of  holding  two  meet- 
ings for  the  student  body,  one  in  Twelfth  Month  and  one  dur- 
ing the  Spring  term,  the  subjects  to  be  along  vocational  lines 
as  related  to  Young  Friends'  ideals. 

The  Field  Committee  are  planning  to  spend  their  energies 
in  visiting  little  outlying  meetings  this  Winter.  A  number  of 
communities  where  the  membership  of  the  meeting  is  small 
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feel  the  need  of  just  such  inspiration  as  may  come  from  a  group 
of  young  Friends  from  this  Committee  or  members  at  large. 

The  Treasurer  is  to  be  advised  of  the  work  done  last  year, 
and  Eleanor  Stokes  was  asked  to  find  out  from  him  whether 
he  can  attend  the  meetings  this  Fall. 

Howard  Taylor,  Chairman,  suggested  that  the  committees 
begin  work  on  their  budgets  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Field  Committee  will  need  considerable  money  for 
traveling  expenses — hoping  to  visit  colleges  as  they  did  last 
year — also  a  number  of  Friendly  communities.  1 1  was  decided 
that  people  who  supply  automobiles  for  these  trips  be  paid 
for  the  gas  and  oil  used. 

The  Executive  Committee  wishes  to  be  notified  of  the 
activities  of  the  Field  Committee  during  the  year— and  hopes 
to  attend  some  of  the  First-day  pilgrimages. 

A  list  of  meetings  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  was  asked 
for — so  that  people  in  communities  near  the  meeting  can 
attend  the  gatherings  on  First-dayS  when  the  Field  Committee 
is  present. 

After  a  few  words  of  welcome  to  our  new  members  from  the 
Chairman,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Helen  P.  Cooper, 

.     Secretary. 

Representatives  From  Monthly  Meetings. 
Birmingham — Margaret  S.  James. 
Chester,  N.  J. — Edward  Sharpless. 
Chester,  Pa. — Jesse  Forsythe. 
Falls — Gertrude  Edgerton 
Frankford — Elizabeth  Brinton. 
Germantown — M.  Wistar  Wood. 
Haddonfield — May  Jones. 
Haverford — Katherine  Sharpless. 
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Lansdowne — Anna  Moore. 

Philadelphia  (Arch  Street) — Howard  W.  Elkinton. 
Philadelphia  (Twelfth  Street) — Lorena  Dowlin. 
Western  Quarter,  i.  e.,  Kennet,  West  Grove  and  Colora— 
Howard  Wickersham. 
Wilmington — Eleanor  Rhoads. 


Representative  at  Large. 


James  Norton. 


NOTICE. 


At  the  supper  of  the  Joint  Conference  of  Young  Friends, 
held  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House,  Twelfth  Month  4,  1920, 
there  were  fifty  vacancies  caused  by  those  who  had  sent  in 
acceptances  and  did  not  come.  We  are  losing  money  on  this 
account,  and  as  the  expense  of  the  supper  was  heavy,  we  would 
greatly  appreciate  receiving  contributions  from  those  who  were 
unable  to  attend.  Money  may  be  sent  to  Edith  M.  Darnell, 
Friends'  Institute,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street. 


Though  we  know  that  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  had  not 
where  to  lay  His  head,  we  still  cling  to  our  comforts  as  an 
essential  part  of  our  Christianity.  If  our  meeting  lasts  too  long, 
we  are  found  chafing  lest  our  dinner  be  spoiled !  Whilst  this 
is  so,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  exhibit  the  power  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  and  it  will  be  taken  from  us.  The  love  of  comfort 
and  of  luxury  has  undermined  national  well-being  in  the  past. 
May  it  not  be  said  that  it  brought  about  the  downfall  of 
Carthage  and  Rome,  that  it  deprived  Egypt  of  its  greatness 
and  religious  pre-eminence?  In  later  times  too  have  not  the 
same  causes  been  the  chief  factors  in  reducing  the  importance 
and  influence  of  Spain  and  Holland? — Bryce  Leicester. 

FRIENDS'  NUMBER. 


FRIENDS  AND  THE  PRESENT  HOUR. 

[This  was  intended  for  our  last  number,  but  owing  to  extra- 
ordinary delay  in  the  mail,  did  not  reach  us  in  time. — Eds.) 

Friends  all  over  America  have  risen  to  the  many  emergency 
calls  that  have  come  to  them  so  repeatedly  during  the  strange 
and  critical  years  since  19 14.  Nobody  dreamed  in  the  quiet 
mid-summer  days  of  that  eventful  year  that  Friends  were  to 
have  such  a  momentous  part  to  play  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
as  has  come  to  them  in  the  unfolding  chapters  of  the  sad  story. 
It  has  been  possible  to  carry  through  a  large  variety  of  relief 
and  reconstruction  efforts  of  an  extensive  sort  and  in  a  number 
of  countries,  because  all  Friends  have  taken  a  share  in  the 
work  and  have  come  under  the  burden  of  it.  This  corporate 
activity  has  not  always  been  as  pronounced  as  some  of  us 
would  have  liked,  but  where  there  has  been  slackness  it  has 
generally  been  due  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  our  Committee  to  interpret  the  situation  to  the 
whole  group  and  because  the  general  body  of  Friends  in  their 
homes  knew  too  little  in  vivid  detail  of  the  great  work  which 
was  being  done  in  their  name.  This  matter  of  successful 
publicity,  that  is,  of  bringing  all  the  membership  into  vital 
contact  and  relation  with  the  needs  and  the  operations,  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  tasks  that  have  confronted  us. 
We  have  always  wished  that  every  meeting  in  America  might 
clearly  see  and  know  exactly  what  was  being  done,  but  there 
is  no  easy  and  eflfective  way  of  transmitting  the  problems  and 
the  experiences  which  come  in  rapid  succession  before  the 
Service  Committee. 

We  have  succeeded,  after  long-continued  efforts,  in  getting 
a  representative  American  Friend  into  Russia  with  a  large 
supply  of  relief  material  designed  especially  to  save  the  lives 


of  the  little  children  there,  who  have  been  the  most  terrible 
sufferers  through  the  inhumanities  of  war  and  the  aftermath  of 
war.  It  should  concern  every  Friend  to  know  that  this  unusual 
opportunity  has  come  to  our  people  to  be  the  bearers  of  loving 
assistance  to  these  innocent  victims. 

But  the  opportunities  for  our  humanitarian  service  in  Ger- 
many are  so  immense  that  they  stand  without  any  parallel 
in  our  history.  There  was  a  time,  in  the  early  stages  of  this 
work,  when  some  few  persons  were  critical  of  it,  if  not  hostile 
to  it.  That  stage  has  pretty  completely  passed  by.  It  is  an 
interesting  matter  of  record  that  President-elect  Harding 
pleaded  in  the  Senate,  almost  two  years  ago,  for  a  national 
appropriation  to  feed  those  who  were  starving  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  the  enemy  countries.  He  said  then:  "  If  we  are 
going  to  indulge  in  mercy  and  help  a  suffering  people  out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  American  storehouse,  1  want  Somebody 
to  tell  me  why  the  starving  mouths  of  Germany  and  Austria 
should  not  be  administered  to  as  well  as  those  in  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey."  To  back  up  this  position  taken  in  advance  of  public 
sentiment  our  next  President  has  sent  his  check  for  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars. 

We  had  hoped  that  by  .the  middle  of  last  Summer  the  coun- 
tries involved  in  the  tragedy  of  hunger  and  starvation  would 
be  able  to  feed  their  people.  That  has  not  happened.  There 
are  still  three-and-a-half  million  children  who  cannot  get 
sufficient  food  to  live  upon.  They  must  still  be  fed  and  carried 
on  at  least  until  next  harvest  time.  Something  like  a  million 
of  these  underfed  and  diseased  children  fall  to  our  care,  a 
large  proportion  of  whom  cannot  be  saved  to  grow  up  and  make 
their  contribution- to  the  new  life  of  Europe  without  our  help. 
In  fact,  the  very  structure  of  the  future  civilization  of  Central 
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Europe  depends  in  a  very  real  degree  upon  this  work  of  humani- 
tarian relief,  and  America  is  so  interrelated  with  the  life  and 
prosperity  of  Europe  that  our  own  life  and  prosperity  is  in- 
volved in  the  issue. 

Friends  have  been  generous  and  sensitive  when  human 
need  has  made  its  appeal  to  them.  The  time  has  come  when 
the  funds  for  this  extensive  work  are  well  nigh  exhausted  and 
a  new  source  of  supply  must  be  gathered.  The  Service  Com- 
mittee has  united  with  all  the  other  major  organizations  for 
European  relief,  under  the  direction  of  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  in 
a  campaign  to  raise  $33,000,000.  We  hope  that  every  Friends' 
Meeting  will  share  in  the  creation  of  this  fund  and  that  every 
individual  Friend  will  take  a  part  in  it.  The  emergency  is  a 
staggering  one  and  we  must  rise  to  meet  it.  We  all  hope  that 
nothing  of  this  size  and  extent  will  remain  to  be  done  after 
the  children  have  been  fed  during  the  next  eight  months.  In- 
asmuch as  we  do  it  unto  these  little  ones  we  do  it  unto  Him  who 
loves  them. 

RuFus  M.  Jones. 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee 


20  South  Twelfth  5 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


MAJOR  GENERAL  BLISS  ON  DISARMAMENT. 

The  Public  Ledger  Forum  on  the  Peace  Conference  was 
opened  by  Major  General  Bliss,  U.  S.  member  on  the  Supreme 
War  Council  and  Commissioner  Plenipotentiary  on  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Commission.  His  keenly  analytical  speech  should 
be  read  in  its  entirety. 

He  ably  advocates  limitation  of  armaments.  He  quotes 
the  following  portion  of  the  preamble  to  the  "military  peace 
terms."  "  1  n  order  to  render  possible  the  initiation  of  a  general 
limitation  of  the  armaments  of  all  nations,  Germany  under- 
takes strictly  to  observe  the  military,  naval  and  air  clauses 
which  follow."  This,  General  Bliss  says,  "was  inserted  after 
long  deliberation.  It  represents  the  judgment,  without 
dissent,  of  any  of  the  representatives  of  twenty-seven  nations, 
including  the  United  States." 

He  urges  the  immediate  necessity  for  the  United  States  to 
lead  in  "a  definite  demand  and  proposal  for  a  reasonable  limi- 
tation of  armaments,"  otherwise  "we  shall  be  recreant  to  our 
duty  to  humanity."  He  believes  the  American  people  agree 
with  him  in  the  wisdom  of  this  step  and  that  other  nations 
will  not  refuse  to  join,  since  if  this  "  mad  race  for  armaments" 
continues,  "the  time  may  come  when  they  will  have  more 
fear  of  us  than  they  have  had  of  themselves." 

General  Bliss  further  states  that  "the  general  limitation  of 
armaments  is  necessary  before  there  is  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  an  association  of  nations  ...  for  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  the  successful  operation  of 
an  international  court  of  justice  and  arbitral  court." 

In  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  after  his  lecture  as  to  the 
trustworthiness  of  Germany,  he  said  that  she  is  fulfilling  her 
obligations  as  quickly  and  faithfully  as  circumstances  allow. 

When  asked  what  would  happen  if  any  nation  refused  to 
disarm,  he  replied  that:  "No  nation  would  begin  to  reduce 
armaments  unless  others  did  so."  Such  a  possibility,  he  added, 
would  indicate  which  nation  would  be  the  next  Germany. 

A  further  query  brought  out  the  statement  that  navies  and 
fortifications  need  not  be  included  in  the  immediate  program, 
as  navies  without  armies  could  not  win  a  war  and  fortifications 
could  not  cross  countries  and  lay  them  waste. 

J.W.  B. 

"  1  THINK  1  see  the  coming  of  a  day  when  the  great  powers 
of  the  modera  world — England,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States,  independent  sovereign  nations, 
shall  be  able  to  stand  together  and  say : '  We  associate  ourselves 
for  enacting  just  and  equal  laws  and  to  those  laws  that  we 
ourselves  enact  we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience.' " 
—President  W,  H,  P.  Faunce,  of  Brown. 


WILBUR  K.  THOMAS,  EimiUK  Safttary. 

JAMES  A.  NORTON,  A>Manl  Sardary. 

RACHEL  DAVIS-Du  BOIS,  PMuity.  ELIZABETH  T.  RHOADS.  Wcmm:  Work- 

Ataociatt  Stcreiartu. 
WILLIAM  B.  HARVEY 

WALTER  C.  WOODWARD 


BERNARD  WALTON 


The  Most  Precious  Thing. 

"But  except  ye  become  as  children,  and  love  as  the  children  love, 
Ye  find  not  the  Peace  of  the  Nations,  nor  enter  my  peace  above." 

If  the  children  of  America  with  their  keen  imaginations  and 
sympathetic  hearts  could  be  shown  by  picture  or  story,  the 
misery  of  the  children  in  Central  Europe,  they  would  forego 
some  of  their  toys  and  pleasures  in  order  to  lessen  the  suffering 
across  the  sea.  A  whole  group  of  hungry  children  in  that  land 
refused  to  take  the  extra  hot  meal  a  day  offered  them  because 
they  .said  there  were  those  in  another  town  who  were  hungrier. 
If  those  children  can  forego  necessities,  America's  children 
will  forego  luxuries. 

We  have  just  heard  of  a  little  girl  in  Brooklyn  who  saved 
five  dollars  by  not  eating  candy.  Her  mother  added  five 
dollars  more  and  Herbert  Hoover  added  another  five  dollars. 
By  the  time  it  gets  to  Germany  this  little  fund  will  be  sufficient 
to  save  the  lives  of  two  children  by  giving  them  an  extra  hot 
meal  from  now  till  Summer. 

Herbert  Hoover,  who  is  regarded  by  the  children  of  Europe 
as  a  real  Santa  Claus,  says  he  has  not  enough  money  to  carry 
on  the  work  through  the  Winter  and  with  seven  other  organiza- 
tions he  is  appealing  for  thirty-three  million  dollars.  Have 
you  yet  bought  that  precious  thing— the  life  of  a  little  child? 

Half-time  Schools  for  Lack  of  Energy. 

A  relief  worker  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee 
in  Germany  writes: 

"  For  lack  of  coal  half  or  more  of  the  schools  are  closed  in 
Leipzig,  the  scholars  of  several  using  the  same  building  in 
rotation.  This  means  shorter  hours  and  fewer  days  of  school 
work — a  result  which  fits  in  well  with  the  want  of  staying- 
power  in  the  children  and  of  energy  in  the  teacher. 

"Sustained  concentration  of  mind  becomes  increasingly 
diificult  throughout  Central  Europe.  A  morning  spent  look- 
ing into  the  faces  of  a  thousand  ashen-faced  children— classes 
of  bloodless  boys  and  girls  headed  by  their  pallid  teachers^ 
leaves  a  numbed  feeling — a  sense  of  things  as  they  should  not 
be,  impossible  to  define." 


A  Children's  Crusade. 

An  army  of  3000  children  has  been  marching  on  to  Europe's 
dying  city,  Vienna,  from  country  places  in  Switzerland, 
England,  Italy  and  Holland,  where  they  were  sent  for  the 
Summer  to  build  up  their  health.  They  look  brown  and  well 
now  and  have  gained  from  four  to  twelve  pounds  each.  "  Will 
they  hold  the  gains  they  have  made?"  Vienna's  overworked 
doctors  are  asking. 

This  is  what  the  children  are  finding  in  their  home  town: 
tuberculosis  rampant;  one-twelfth  enough  milk;  34  per  cent, 
enough  coal  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  population,  and  railroads 
take  half  of  that;' continued  and  increased  unemployment  of 
their  parents.  The  home-comers  find  these  living  conditions 
doubly  hard  after  their  vacation,  because  before  they  never  in 
their  lives  knew  what  it  felt  like  not  to  be  hungry.  And  yet 
these  were  the  fortunate  ones  selected  by  doctors  for  the  fresh 
air  schools  in  foreign  countries.  The  condition  of  the  thousands 
who  remained  in  the  city  all  Summer  is  worse. 

Who  is  going  to  help  them  fight  the  battle  for  life?  The 
Amercan  Relief  Administration  and  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee  have  perfected  their  plans.  The  former 
organization  is  feeding  those  of  school  age  at  their  food  depots 
of  the  baby  welfare  centres  scattered  throughout  the  city. 
Both  organizations  have  not  enough  money  to  feed  the  neces- 
sary number  throughout  the  Winter  and  are  launching  a  big 
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thirty-three  milHon  dollar  drive  with  the  American  Red  Cross, 
Jewish  Welfare  Board,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  Knights  of  Columbus, 
and  Federal  Council  of  Christ  in  America,  for  relief  of  the 
children  in  starving  Europe. 

Quaker  Aid  for  Russia. 

Even  through  the  closed  doors  of  Russia  we  can  hear  the 
half  stifled  cries  of  starving  women  and  children  in  the  dying 
cities  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow — sounds  that  creep  through 
the  economic  walls  of  political  hatred  and  pierce  our  hearts 
and  consciences.  Through  Arthur  Watts,  the  English  Friend 
in  Soviet  Russia  (and  that  now  is  all  of  Russia),  the  door  was 
opened  wide  enough  to  let  in  Anna  J.  Haines,  of  Moorestown, 
N.  J.,  who  took  with  her  |ioo,ooo  worth  of  supplies. 

Those  of  us  at  home  want  to  back  up  their  first  relief  mis- 
sion with  a  steady  stream  of  supplies.  Funds  are  now  being 
collected  for  a  second  shipment.  All  reports,  and  they  are 
many  and  from  various  sources,  agree  in  that  the  industrial 
centres  of  Russia  will  undergo  the  most  intense  suflfering  of  all 
Europe.  We  must  live  up  to  our  name  of  Friends'  Service 
Committee  and  serve  where  the  need  is  intense. 


Dove  of  Peace  to  Mexico. 

Since  the  days  of  Noah,  various  messengers  have  been  used 
by  man  to  test  the  unknown.  The  dove  has  usually  been 
considered  the  bird  of  peace,  but  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee  has  hit  upon  a  more  practical  bird  to  carry 
its  message  of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  man.  A  crate  of 
thoroughbred  poultry  has  been  sent  to  the  Friends'  Mission 
at  Tamaulipas  and  it  is  hoped  they  will  soon  be  good  Mexican 
citizens.  Eggs  for  hatching  will  be  sent  later.  Arrangements 
are  being  considered  for  sending  breeded  immunized  cows  and 
hogs. 

But  most  important  just  now  is  to  find  the  right  man  to 
represent  the  Service  Committee  in  Mexico  City  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  various  means  of  making  contacts  for  Peace. 
Contacts  which  will  not  merely  multiply  tasks  already  being 
well  done,  but  contacts  that  will  be  unifying  and  creative  so 
that  future  peace  will  be  made  possible.  Here  is  a,  rich  field 
for  those  who  wish  to  be  missionaries  of  peace  that  war  may 


Contributions  received  during  week  ending  Twelfth 
Month  II,  1920: — 53  boxes,  totaling  1,246  garments;  3  of 
these  from  Mennonites;  7  specified  for  German  Relief;  i  bag 
dried  apples. 

The  cash  contributed  during  the  two  weeks  ending  Twelfth 
Month  nth  was  151,018.26. 


FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quaeteely  Meeting  occurred  on  the  16th 
at  Moorestown.  A  large  attendance  was  noted.  Hannah  P.  Morris  and 
Walter  W.  Haviland  were  the  visiting  ministers.  Both  had  service  in  the 
first  meeting,  the  former  speaking  upon  Isaiah  Iv,  the  latter  upon  hving 
up  to  our  name.  Two  others  weie  in  attendance,  members  of  the  Quarter- 
ly Meeting,  but  even  greater  stiangeis  than  the  visitors:  William  C.  Allen, 
who  retuined  his  minute  for  service  in  the  Biitish  Colonies,  and  Herbert 
V.  Nicholson  who,  with  his  wife,  is  home  on  furlough  from  Japan.  The 
chief  items  of  interest  in  the  business  meeting  were  Wilham  Allen's  report 
on  his  visit  to  Austiaha,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa,  and  the  lepoit 
of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  indulged  meeting  at  Atlantic  City, 
which,  near  at  home  as  it  is,  was  rightfully  referred  to  as  a  "Quaker 
Outpost."  While  the  Committee  does  not  wish  to  shirk  its  responsibUity 
foi  the  meeting,  it  welcomes  the  interest  and  co-opeiation  of  any  other 
Friends  who  may  be  drawn  to  attend. 

The  Representative  Meeting  was  in  session  more  than  two  hours  on 
the  17th. 

The  subject  of  an  appeal  for  disarmament  was  committed  to  the 
Legislative  Committee.  They  may  co-operate  with  the  Peace  Committee 
if  that  seems  best. 

The  Committee  on  children  who  have  one  parent  a  member  and  on 


Yearly  Meeting  procedure  made  written  reports.  These  were  Uberally 
discussed  and  leferred  for  future  consideration.  The  formation  of  the 
Literature  Council  was  reported  and  in  general  teims  approved. 

The  question  of  greater  care  to  see  that  hospitality  is  extended  to  visit- 
ing Friends  of  other  Yearly  Meetings,  especially  at  Yearly  Meeting 
time,  was  hberally  responded  to.  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Arch  Street  Centre.  A  small  committee  was  named  to  get  into  touch 
with  our  members  at  State  College,  and  to  learn  how  the  Representative 
Meeting  and  individual  Friends  can  better  foster  their  interest  on  behalf 
of  our  principles.  This  Committee  was  also  to  have  in  mind  the 
meeting  at  Harrisburg. 

A  bequest  of  $500  by  the  late  Samuel  Thompson  was  reported.  It  is 
to  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company,  and  the 
income  used  toward  the  upkeep  of  New  Garden  Meeting  House  property. 

A  concern  of  WUham  C.  AUen  for  more  activity  in  propaganda  and  for 
libraries  on  long  voyage  ocean  passenger  steamers  was  referred  to  the 
Book  Committee. 

On  Twelfth  Month  15th  there  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  the  first  meet- 
ing for  organization  of  the  American  Friends'  Literature  Council,  which 
it  is  expected,  will  foster  co-operation  and  efficiency  between  om'  various 
Friends'  Book  Concerns,  and,  as  well,  closer  relationship  with  English 
Friends'  pubhshing  houses  and  councils.  A  fuller  explanation  of  the  de- 
velopment of  this  interesting  work  will  appear  in  a  later  issue. 


Herbert  C.  Hoover  at  Haveeford. — On  the  evening  of  the  15th 
inst.,  Herbert  C.  Hoover  addressed  a  crowded  audience  at  Roberts  Hall, 
Haverfoid,  on  "Conditions  in  Central  and  Southeastern  Europe."  Many 
were  hearing  him  for  the  first  time,  and  mindful  of  the  speaker's  reported 
inabUity  to  make  himself  heard  in  a  large  room,  there  was  an  early  rush 
for  seats  near  the  platform.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  little  disap- 
pointment. Without  any  attempt  at  oratorical  display,  the  speaker 
carried  his  audience  with  him,  Ln  a  most  business-hke  and  illuminating 
recital  as  to  conditions  in  Europe,  and  left  a  veiy  pleasing  impression  of 
his  own  personahty,  and  an  awed  sense  of  the  responsibiUty  resting  upon 
the  American  people.  One  had  a  feeling  that  here  was  a  man  who  knew 
whereof  he  was  speaking.  The  audience  dispersed  with  a  clearer  vision 
of  the  three-and-a-half  miUions  of  children  who  ought  to  be  saved  from 
actual  starvation,  whom  the  American  people  can  save,  if  they  wUl.  Along 
with  this  was  the  forceful  statement  that  peace,  real  abiding  peace,  must 
come  first  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  is  not  likely  to  come  as  a  result  of 
conventions  and  diplomacy.  America's  greatest  security  for  the  future 
win  be  in  the  gratitude  of  the  rescued  miUions.  It  is  much  more  important 
that  the  American  flag  be  unfurled  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  saved 
from  starvation,  than  over  any  citadel  in  Europe. 

W.  W.  D. 

OuB  friend  John  B.  Garrett  has  sent  us  two  pages  of  last  week's  Chris- 
tian Herald,  giving  details  of  the  famine  in  China  and  the  almost  impre- 
cedented  need  for  means  of  rehef  to  prevent  the  starvation  of  millions 
[estimated  as  15,000,000].  We  shall  give  the  situation  more  in  detail 
next  week.  Suffice  it  to  say  now  that  the  Christian  Herald,  New  Yoik 
City,  has  an  unusual  record  for  administering  rehef  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically. The  utmost  any  can  give  will  be  none  too  much  for  so  great 
an  emergency. 

Our  friend,  Allen  C.  Thomas,  joined  the  large  audience  mentioned 
in  the  notice  of  the  Hoover  meeting.  Almost  immediately  he  fell  from  his 
seat  in  unconsciousness.  Medical  assistance  was  at  hand  and  one  01 
more  doctors  assisted  in  carrying  him  to  an  ante-room  where  he  expired 
in  five  minutes.  He  had  been  forty-five  years  associated  with  Haver- 
ford,  was  many  years  a  minister  and  clerk  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting 
and  probably  was  the  most  accurate  historian  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  had  also  had  a  wide  service  as  a  writer  of 
history  text  books  without  the  exaggerated  emphasis  on  war. 


NOTICES. 

The  next  Merchantville  Meeting  will  be  held  on  First  Month  2,  1921, 
at  3  p.  M.  Camden  trolley  cars  from  Camden  for  Merchantville  and 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  stop  opposite  Friends'  Meeting  House,  at  Maple 
Terrace. 


Twelfth  Month  23, 1020. 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principa),  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia.  I 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.     -:-     Phila. 


254  S. 44th  St.  Beu, 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

^ILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 

260  South  Tenth  Street 

philadelphia 

Bell  'Phonb— FiJbert  2666. 


PAPEK   HANGIINJG 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -       PHILADELPHIA 

Off"  //our.  mill  10.30  A.  M.        Or  any  other  time  hy  appointment 

Established  in  1849.    Bell  •Phone,  Poplab  327. 


Genealogist 


Elisabeth  B.  SatterthwsiU 

il  N.  Stockton  St., 
ft.*. 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 

128th  YEAR 
The  Insurance  Company 

of 

North  America 

and 

The  Friend  have  been  neighbors 
for  94  years. 

They  both  stand  for 
STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  insurance 
vsdth  this  Company? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you 
a  North  America  Policy 


QUAKER 

BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

Third    Series    Opens    First   Month   5,   1921 

Dues  are  payable  at  any  time  to  any 

officer  or  director  of  the  Association, 

or  at  the  place  of  meeting,  918  Stephen 

Girard  Building   before   S  P.  M.   the 

First  Fourth  day  of  each  month. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

Clement  E.  Allen,  President 

c/o  Clemtnt  E.  Alien.  Inc..  Media,  Penna. 

Arthur  W.  Hutton,  Vice-President 

c/o  A.  M.  Collins  Mfg.  Co..  226  Columbia  Avenue,  City 

Charles  E.  Todd,  Secretarj' 

25  North  Highland  Avenue,  Lansdowne,  Penna. 

Edward  W.  Savory,  Treasurer 

c/o  Logan  Trust  Company.  City 

Francis  R.  Taylor,  Solicitor 

918  Stephen  Girard  Building,  City 


Henry  L.  Balderston, 
George  B.  Comfort, 
S.  Howard  Pennell, 
Alfred  G.  Steer, 
John  A.  Stratton, 
James  F.  Walker, 
Edward  E.  Wildman, 
Francis  Goodhue,  3rd, 
Edward  R.  Moon, 
Earl  S.  Cadbury, 


1434  Brandywine  Street 

4530  Tacony  Street 

Lansdowne,  Pa. 

1918  Market  Street 

218  N.  13th  Street 

Westtown,  Pa. 

47th  and  Walnut  Streets 

1836  e.  Clearfield  Street 

303  Franklin  Bank  BIdg. 

Haverford,  Pa. 


Informalion  gladly  furnished  by  any  Dlredoi 
upon  request. 


GOLDEN  MEMORIES 

By  Anna  Yarnall 

A  BOOK  OF  SIMPLE  VERSE 

aoth,  $1.25.  -  Leather,  $2.50 

Now  on  Sale  by 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL,  140  N.  16lfa  St.,  Phila. 
FRJENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  304  Arch  St.,  PhSa. 


ESTERBROOH 
PENS 

Ester  brook  P^ns  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

S50-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerali 
In  and  Out  oj  the  City.  Abo  Oiapei 
Jot  Funerali. 

Established  iUd 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  SOCIAL  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  good  place  to  prepare  for  '*Homm  Service" 

Winter  Term  begins  First  Month  4,  1921 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 

SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


PI         Let  Me 
Help  You 

W.  J.  MacWatten 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  t^  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:-  -:-  Oriental 

ALL    WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 

"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  85  MAGEE  CO. 
1220  Marleet  Strett 
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J.P.MAGILL&CO. 

LAND  TITLE    BUILDING 

PHILADELPHIA 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES  OF 
ESTABLISHED 
VALUE 


LIST    OF    SELECTED    BONDS 
SENT    ON    REQUEST 


TELEPHONES  I 

BELL— SPRUCE  7486 

7487 

7488 

KEYSTONE— RACE   3008 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 
S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  StreeU 

Spedil  attention  given  to  Frieadi'  Funeral* 
B«U  'Plionii  II  Sprue*  1(4* 


R.  C  BalUaser  Ernest  R.  Yarnall         Jofaa  A.  Stralton 

TELEPHONES 

BeU— Spruce  1781         -        Keystone— Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 
318  N.  Thirteenth  St.  •  Philad.lphia 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


l-AND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 


DUE  TO  HIGH  MONEY  RATES.  THE 
CAREFUL  INVESTOR  CAN  NOW  PUR- 
CHASE HIGH-GRADE,  WELL-SECURED 
BONDS  TO  YIELD  AN  ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME, 

WHY  NOT  KEEP  YOUR  IDLE  FUNDS  SAFELY 
INVESTED? 


EARNINGS  OVER  TWENTY  TIMES  DIVIDENDS 

A  Stock  That  is  Guaranteed  by  One  of  Our  Largest  Railroads 

OBTAINABLE  TO  YIELD  ABOUT  6.80% 

Outstanding  at  the  rate  of  $2,084  per  mile,  with  a  factor  of  safety 
of  96%.  The  company  has  an  unbroken  dividend  record  of  57  years. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  price  and  particulars  upon  request. 

Cadbury,  Ellis  &  Haines 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Franklin  Bank  Buildings,  Philadelphia 

Telephones:  Bell,  Spbucb  7372,  7373,  7374,  7375.     Ketstone,  Race  2815. 


WHAT  LIFE    INSURANCE   DOES. 

It  protects  your  family  against  the  stop- 
ping of  your  income  in  case  of  your  death. 
It  helps  you  save  money. 
It  can   give  you   an   income  when   your 
earning  power  declines. 

That's  our  Endowment  Policy  payable  at  65. 
It  does  all  these  things;  and  the  yearly 
amount  you  invest  in  it  is  easily  laid  by. 

Shall  we  tell  you  about  this  personally? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

Membmr  of  Federal  Remenm  Syttmm 


WHY  NOT  TAKE  UP  FRENCH? 

$5  pays  for  book  needed  and  assistance,  by 
mail,  for  three  months.  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  studying  French  at  home. 

PROF.  H.  T.  FRUEAUFF 

26  South  St.  Cloud  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Reference,  Davis  H.  Forsythe. 


FRIENDS^  BOOK  STORE 

302  Arch  Street       Philadelphia 


A  fco)  of  many  titles  on  sate 

National   Ideals  in  the  Old   Testament 

//:  /.  Cadbury (1.75 

Stories  of  Hebrew  Heroes— i?.  M.  Jones  1.35 

The  Matchless  Uie—W.  W.  Osgoodby. . .  i.oo 

The  Story  of  George  Fox— iJ.  M.  Jones. .  1.50 
The     Sayings     of     Jesus    of    Nazareth 

Robertso7i 1.30 

Children  of  the  Father  — /^  M.  Dadmun  .75 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 

nmNACES,  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 

installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

2S9  S.  Fourth  St.  ,     Philadelphia 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 
Owned  and  managed  by  Frienda 
Post  Office  Address:     Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot     . 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


Glas  L.YN  -  Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


A  Family  Hoiat  oj  Eslahliihed  Rcpalailon. 
Open  Thnughmit  At  Yiar. 


NATHAN  L.  JONES. 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA   D.  FEATHERSTONB.   Matron 

Phonb— Mabkex  1571. 


The  International  YotrNO  Friends'  Committte  has 
adopted  for  its  organ  of  publication  the  Friends'  Fellow- 
ship Papers  and  solicits  subscriptions  beginning  with  the 
new  year.  Price  Si. 00  (six  numbers).  Subscribe  for  your- 
self at  once  or  send  as  a  Christmas  present  to  some  other 
interested  Friend.  Tear  out  and  mail  to  Young  Friends* 
Secretary,  20  South  Twelfth  Street,  or  Grace  W.  Blair, 
Media,  Pa. 

Enclosed  find  Sl.OO  for  year's  subscription  to  Friends' 
Fellowship  Papers. 

Name 


,  to  take  position  First  Month  3,  1921. 
Address  "  Z," 

Office  of  "  The  Fbiekd." 


TX7-ANTED— A  young 
••      business  ofiBca  of 


Westtown  Sohoof. 
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THE  VACANT  PLACE. 

They  are  happy  who,  while  yet  in  this  hfe,  write  their  own 
mfc/norials  in  the  hearts  of  their  friends.  And  thrice  blessed 
are  they  who  begin  early  that  delightful" task;  who  tread  the 
common  way  along  with  the  multitude,  and  take  their  share 
of  the  defeats  and  sorrows  as  well  as  the  victories  and  joys. 
They  are  sustained  by  an  unseen  power  and  are  able  to  hand 
to  others  the  water  which  flows  from  the  one  Fountain. 

Of  these  was  our  beloved  friend  Samuel  Emlen,  whose  place 
among  us  is  now  vacant.  We  may  not  know  all  that  he  bore 
as  the  feebleness  of  age  grew  upon  him;  but  we  remember  his 
faithful  testimony  by  word  and  deed,  through  the  long  years, 
to  the  reality  of  the  Christian  experience:  his  generous  heart 
and  hand,  his  warm  sympathy  and  his  fine  sense  of  humor 
drew  him  close  to  us:  a  good  neighbor  and  a  faithful  friend. 

In  his  ministry  of  the  Gospel  1  know  of  nothing  which  lay 
nearer  to  his  heart  than  the  concern  for  a  religion  which,  like 
true  charity,  begins  at  home:  he  loved  to  see  the  real  thing 
and  could  not  endure  anything  like  pretense  or  hypocrisy. 
This  was  brought  out  one  First-day  morning  by  his  fervent 
response  to  the  message  contained  in  that  verse  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon:  "They  made  me  keeper  of  the  Vineyards,  but  mine 
own  Vineyard  have  1  not  kept." 

Those  who  knew  him  best  will  realize  that  by  his  departure 
we  in  Germantown  are  again  reminded  of  our  rich  inheritance 
from  the  past  and  the  debt  we  owe  to  it.  None  the  less  are  we 
summoned  to  a  consecrated  service  in  the  coming  years. 

George  M.  Warner. 

Twelfth  Month  19,  1920. 


IF  THE  FOUNDATIONS  BE  DESTROYED. 

The  reported  comment  of  the  press  in  Great  Britain  upon 
the  proposal  of  a  "Naval  Vacation"  indicates  a  decided  lack 
of  confidence  on  that  side  of  the  water  in  our  good  faith.  Evi- 
dently no  little  suspicion  has  been  excited,  and  some  credence 
given  to  the  thought  that  the  United  States  is  bent  on  wresting 
the  naval  supremacy  from  England.    Something  of  this  loss  of 


confidence  as  between  nations  is  easily  observable  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  between  France  and  Italy.  Evident- 
ly the  co-operation  of  nations  in  warfare  has  failed  to  yield 
the  good  fruit  of  good  feeling  so  liberally  promised. 

In  our  own  country  on  every  hand  one  hears  the  same  ex- 
planation of  industrial  and  commercial  chaos  and  stagnation. 
Without  confidence  in  one  another,  it  is  repeated,  business 
health  and  growth  are  impossible.  Tradesmen  announce 
great  reductions  in  values,  but  purchasers  suspect  that  these 
are  but  means  of  entrapping  them  in  a  falling  market,  and  of 
putting  the  ultimate  loss  upon  the  consumer.  They  are  in  the 
same  spirit  as  the  great  national  units.  Were  it  not  for  the 
support,  real  and  anticipated,  of  the  Federal  Banking  System, 
one  would  need  have  a  lively  imagination  to  picture  the  fur- 
ther collapse  of  trade  and  business.  We  may  follow  the  situa- 
tion if  we  wish  into  the  minute  details  of  our  individual  lives. 
How  many  of  us  as  we  move  up  and  down  in  our  daily  routine 
feel  as  we  did  a  half  dozen  years  ago  in  regard  to  the  agents  and 
agencies  of  distribution  of  the  common  necessities  of  life.' 
If  we  pay  the  prices  demanded  we  do  so  under  some  sense  of|> 
exaction.  But  after  purchases  are  made,  what  lack  of  quality 
and  what  misrepresentation  come  to  light!  .We  ask  ourselves 
soberly:  "Are  we  living  under  a  new  moral  order?" 

"  If  the  foundations  be  destroyed,  what  can  the  righteous  do?" 
That  which  presses  upon  all  teachers  of  morality  and  religion 
is  expressed  in  the  concluding  portion  of  the  psalmist's  query, 
"What  can  the  righteous  do?"  How  shall  they  proceed  to 
re-establish  the  broken  order,  to  bring  back  honesty  and  trust 
into  human  life?  We  are  not  raising  these  questions  here  to 
answer  them,  but  to  press  them  home  to  each  of  us  for  some 
answer  in  reconstructive  effort  in  our  own  circles.  Protest 
was  never  more  vain,  pleading  falls  upon  deaf  ears  and  callous 
hearts.  Somehow  the  foundations  must  be  re-laid.  Confidence 
between  man  and  man,  between  community  and  community, 
between  nation  and  nation,  must  be  restored.  Can  such  funda- 
mental work  proceed  without  a  revival  of  real  religion?  Is 
there  any  other  than  the  religious  foundation  where  the 
sanctions  are  beyond  challenge?  Let  Roger  Babson  answer 
our  questions: — 

"At  the  moment  a  wave  of  business  immorality  is  sweeping 
over  this  country  as  the  influenza  did  two  years  ago.  It  must 
be  stopped.  The  need  of  the  hour  is  religion.  When  we  come 
back  to  our  senses,  living  and  dealing  as  we  should,  we  shall 
have  a  return  of  prosperity,  but  not  till  then." 

J.  H.  B. 

"A  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  forces  which  are  going  into 
the  lives  of  the  saints  is  needed  if  we  would  replenish  the  powers 
which  regenerate  life.  Moral  indignation  can  purge  society 
of  many  a  wrong.  But  we  need  humility,  reverence  and  love, 
if  we  would  attempt  any  healing  ta.sks."— Churchman  {N.  Y.) 


We  are  sons  of  God  in  the  making,  but  how  slow  the  mak- 
ing!—Ernest  E.  Unwin,  in  "As  a  Man  Thinketh." 
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SATISFIED. 
The  shadow  falls,  the  path  I  cannot  trace; 
Fear  not,  my  heart,  if  only  faith  abide; 
If  faith  abide,  thou  conquerest  time  and  place; 
Some  day,  somewhere,  thou  shalt  behold  His  face; 

0  yearning  heart,  thou  shalt  be  satisfied. 

The  shadow  falls,  the  shadow  cannot  stay; 

Hope  on,  pray  on,  thou  wilt  not  be  denied: 
Over  the  bumt-out  embers  of  to-day 
The  golden  morrow  rises,  and  alway 

The  promise  stands — thou  shalt  be  satisfied. 

I  cannot  say  to  what  far  land  I  go, 

When  I  embark  upon  the  foamless  tide; 
Or  if  I'll  find  the  things  I  yearn  for  so. 
Ever  at  all,  O  heart,  I  do  not  know: 

1  only  know  thou  shalt  be  satisfied. 

I  follow,  moving  toward  the  deep  and  vast, 

I  follow  hope,  my  star  and  faithful  guide; 
I  shall  rejoice  in  trials  overpast, 
And  see  that  Face,  O  heart  of  mine,  at  last. 

In  whose  dear  look  thou  shalt  be  satisfied. 

— Sam  V.  Cole,  in  The  Congregationalist. 


is  necessary;  human  sentiment  and  common  decency  require 
it.  The  Red  Cross  does  not  stop  its  ministry  to  the  wounded 
because  the  roar  of  guns  still  goes  on,  and  innocent  babes  that 
can  be  saved  must  not  be  allowed  to  starve  because  statesmen 
are  at  logger-heads.  But  while  fighting  goes  on  reHef  of  the 
wounded  is  but  a  palliation,  and  so  is  the  feeding  of  the  hungry 
while  economic  warfare  rages.     Let  us  have  peace. 


LET  US  HAVE  PEACE. 

[This  is  a  portion  of  an  editorial  in  the  Springfield  Republican. 
It  seems  notable  as  an  analysis  of  the  situation  behind  the  need 
of  relief. — Eds.] 

Altogether,  it  is  a  hungry  world,  and  why  should  it  not  be 
when  the  major  activities  of  a  great  part  of  it  have  for  six-and- 
a-half  years  been  turned  to  destruction?  It  is  the  nature  of 
war  to  destroy  subsistence  as  well  as  life,  and  neither  war  nor 
human  nature  has  changed  since  a  wise  man  twenty-three 
centuries  ago  observed,  "  In  peace  and  prosperity  both  states 
and  individuals  are  actuated  by  high  motives,  because  they  do 
not  fall  under  the  dominion  of  imperious  necessities;  but  war 
which  takes  away  the  comfortable  provision  of  daily  life  is  a 
hard  master,  and  tends  to  assimilate  men's  characters  to  their 
conditions."  It  is  useless  to  expect  tranquility  to  be  restored 
until  imperative  bodily  wants  are  met,  and  while  it  may  seem 
callous  to  put  pleas  for  relief  on  the  ground  of  political  ex- 
pediency rather  than  on  the  simple  ground  that  people  are 
starving,  the  relief  of  distress  is  the  essential-first  step  toward 
a  return  to  that  "normalcy"  which  we  all  desire. 

It  must,  however,  be  said  in  all  frankness  that  charity  will 
prove  futile  until  statesmanship  is  made  to  square  with  it. 
We  have  had  enough,  for  one  generation,  of  what  is  euphe- 
mistically called  "economic  pressure,"  a  substitute  for  fighting 
which  has,  and  is  intended  to  have,  the  effect  of  increasing 
poverty  and  hunger.  Since  the  major  fighting  ended  two  years 
ago  the  war  has  gone  on,  but  less  by  fighting  than  by  destroy- 
ing or  impairing  the  subsistence  of  entire  populations.  Russia 
has  been  blockaded,  to  the  detriment  as  much  of  western 
Europe  as  of  Russia.  Economic  barriers  have  isolated  coun- 
tries of  central  Europe,  and  the  economic  rehabilitation  of 
Germany  has  been  held  up  pending  the  execution  of  the  treaty 
of  Versailles.  The  paramount  need  of  the  world  is  the  relief 
of  distress,  yet  new  areas  of  misery  are  being  created.  In 
Ireland  civil  war  has  taken  the  form  of  the  destruction  of 
property,  and  its  continuation  would  create  a  new  land  of 
famine  in  a  hungry  world.  The  Allies  dare  not  use  force  in 
Greece,  but  they  threaten  economic  pressure;  if  the  Greeks 
should  be  recalcitrant  and  if  the  threat  should  be  carried  out, 
it  would  mean  still  another  area  of  distress. 

Thus  the  conditions  which  charity  is  being  called  upon  to 
relieve  are  still  being  created  or  perpetuated  by  policy;  till 
policy  is  turned  to  constructive  ends  the  most  liberal  philan- 
thropy can  only  save  individual  lives;  it  cannot  put  an  end  to 
the  collective  misery  a  state  of  veiled  war  produces.    To  give 


FROM  JAPAN. 

[This  is  the  continuation  of  the  previous  article  from  Japan. 
It  deals  with  some  of  the  affirmations  of  the  great  "Sunday- 
School  Conference."] 

All  these  great  world  gatherings  tend  to  make  the  nations  of 
the  world  better  acquainted  and  make  lasting  friendships  which 
no  war  or  talk  of  war  can  disturb.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
thing  was  the  resolutions  that  were  passed  at  the  end.  1  think 
it  is  worth  putting  them  here. 

1 .  We  affirm  our  unshaken  belief  in  the  solidarity  of  the 
human  race,  and  further  affirm  our  conviction  that  any  con- 
ception of  racial  or  national  integrity  that  ignores  this  basic 
fact  imperils  the  security  of  the  world. 

2.  We  record  our  appreciation  of  every  movement  that 
makes  for  a  deepening  sense  of  mutual  indebtedness  and 
obligation  among  the  nations,  and  likewise  deplore  every 
action  that  makes  for  misunderstanding,  discord  and  dissension. 

3.  We  attest  our  confidence  in  the  practicability  of  a  world 
brotherhood,  and  hold  that  fealty  to  the  principle  of  the  com- 
mon good  is  more  cohesive  than  mere  similarity  of  customs, 
habits  and  manners. 

4.  We  maintain  that  any  national  or  international  policy 
that  seems  to  discriminate  in  the  treatment  of  nations  and 
races  engenders  bitterness  and  is  subversive  of  the  best  interests 
of  mankind  and  inimical  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

5.  We  believe  that  all  national  or  international  problems 
are  solvable  and  all  international  difficulties  adjustable  if 
dealt  with  in  a  spirit  of  dignified  tolerance,  noble  conciliation 
and  Christian  forbearance,  and  that  Christian  altruism  must 
take  the  place  of  enlightened  self-interest  in  the  settlement  of 
all  international  contentions. 

6.  We  record  our  conviction  that  brotherhood  must  be 
vitalized  so  as  to  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  A  passion  for  righteousness  is  the  moral  minimum  with 
which  international  relations  can  be  safeguarded.  World 
brotherhood  requires  an  international  consciousness.  This 
can  only  be  acquired  through  the  unlimited  expansion  of  our 
own  personality.  The  spacious  world  mind  can  come  only 
through  fellowship  with  Him  who  is  at  once  the  Son  of  God  and 
Son  of  Man. 

7.  We  call  the  nations  to  heed  the  warning  given  by  the 
present  world  chaos  and  to  deliberately  refrain  from  taking 
any  provocative  national  action  that  would  wound  national 
honor,  discount  national  prestige,  or  be  of  such  a  character 
as  to  create  suspicions,  resentment  or  revenge. 

8.  Finally,  we  assert  our  unalterable  conviction  that  noth- 
ing in  this  world  is  settled  until  it  is  settled  right.  H^e  hold 
that  spiritual  sanctions  must  have  a  place  in  life,  and  that 
moral  mandates  must  increasingly  exercise  their  power  in 
controlling  the  conduct  of  mankind.  With  unfaltering  trust  ■ 
and  high  resolve,  we  pledge  our  allegiance  to  these  principles 
and  dedicate  our  lives  to  their  speedy  realization  throughout 
all. 

"The  Light  shines  in, one  for  the  good  of  all;  it  uses  the 
prophets  and  teachers  of  the  Church,  above  all  it  uses  the 
records  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  inspired  hopes  that  prepared 
His  way,  and  the  first  vivid  experiences  of  His  risen  power. 
The  outward  revelation  comes  into  its  own  by  means  of  the 
inward,  and  without  the  inward  the  outward  is  a  dead  letter, 
even  though  it  be  the  very  words  of  Jesus.  'Spirit  and  Life' 
are  in  His  living  Presence,  whether  His  words  fall  on  the  out- 
ward ear  or  arise  in  the  secret  heart." — W.  Blair  Neatby,  in 
"The  Message  of  Jesus." 


Twelfth  Month  30, 1920. 
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CONCORD  QUARTERLY  MEETING'S  CONFERENCE 
ON  AMUSEMENTS. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  Conference  held  at  Media  on  Ele- 
venth Month  27th  brought  together  a  large  group  of  the  young- 
er and  older  members  of  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting. 

The  invitations  had  mentioned  the  desire  of  the  Committee 
that  the  subject — The  Social  Life  of  Our  Younger  People — 
should  be  freely  and  frankly  discussed,  and  the  papers  were 
purposely  brief  to  allow  full  time  for  this. 

The  result  was  gratifying,  not  only  because  the  subject  was 
touched  from  many  angles,  but  because  the  spirit  shown  was 
so  good.  Any  report  of  the  discussion  would  be  difficult,  and 
perhaps  misleading,  but  the  three  papers  are  here  given. 

Similar  Conferences  in  our  other  Quarterly  Meetings  would 
help  to  clear  our  thought  on  the  right  use  of  our  leisure  time, 
and  do  much  to  carry  on  the  concern  of  our  last  Yearly  Meeting. 
F.  T.  R. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  QUAKER  ATTITUDE  TOWARD 
AMUSEMENTS. 


RACHEL    ALSOP    CARTER. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  Society  of  Friends 
took  a  stand  against  "Worldly  Amusements"  from  its  rise. 
George  Fox  lived  in  turbulent  times,  with  the  iconoclastic  and 
austere  practices  of  Cromwell's  followers  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  gross  frivolities  of  the  Courts  of  the  Stuarts  on  the 
other,  while  in  both  parties  persecution  was  rife. 

Looking  over  the  abridged  Journal  of  George  Fox,  with  the 
thought  of  recreation  in  mind,  one  is  impressed  by  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  lives  of  these  spreaders  of  new  doctrines.  There 
seems  Uttle  room  for  social  amenities  as  we  know  them. 

It  was  evidently  expected  that  the  acceptance  of  the  long 
misunderstood,  if  not  actually  new  doctrines  of  the  direct 
Divine  Guidance,  and  the  priesthood  of  each  individual,  with 
the  accompanying  simplicity  of  life,  the  refusal  to  bear  arms, 
to  swear  or  to  give  honor  to  any  man  above  his  fellows,  would 
bring  about  a  radical  change  in  the  life  of  the  convinced  per- 
son. He  at  once  became  a  spreader  of  the  new  belief  in  his 
measure,  which  often  led  him  into  danger,  suffering  imprison- 
ment, the  loss  of  goods,  and  of  all  outward  comfort  and  ease. 
I  find  in  George  Fox's  Journal  little  reference  to  this  sacrifice 
(it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted),  though  he  is  bold  enough 
in  denouncing  the  practices  of  the  unconvinced  and  deplores 
their  "frothy  or  chafiFy  light  minds."  The  one  concrete 
reference  to  worldly  living  interested  me.  To  quote  from  the 
Journal: — "When  1  had  stayed  a  while  at  Edinburgh  1  went 
to  Leith,  where  many  officers  of  the  Army  came  in  with  their 
wives,  and  many  were  convinced.  Among  these  Edward  Bill- 
ing's wife  was  one.  She  brought  a  great  deal  of  coral  in  her 
hand  and  threw  it  on  the  table  before  me,  to  see  whether  I 
would  speak  against  it  or  not.  1  took  no  notice  of  it,  but 
declared  the  truth  to  her  and  she  was  reached." 

Probably  the  coral  ornaments  played  no  farther  part  in  her 
life.  In  the  biographies  of  the  strong  men  and  women  who 
joined  the  early  Friends  we  find  some  record  of  the  struggle 
it  took  to  renounce  their  accustomed  pleasures  and  customs. 
Isaac  Penington  and  his  wife,  for  instance,  were,  in  some 
measure,  of  the  Court  circle,  and  it  was  a  real  struggle  to  them 
to  give  it  all  up  and  join  the  despised  and,  to  them,  grotesque 
Quakers.  To  be  convinced  of  Friends'  principles  in  those 
days  really  meant  a  change  of  life.  However,  their  beliefs  were 
not  yet  crystallized.  While  they  naturally  took  a  stand 
against  the  fashions  and  corrupt  practices  of  the  Court  of  the 
Stuarts,  the  application  of  the  principles  was  left  largely  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  individual.  Indeed,  we  can  hardly 
imagine  much  time  for  social  pleasure  in  the  intervals  between 
imprisonment  and  persecution! 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  organization  of  the  Society  was  com- 
pleted and  a  decision  reached  as  to  what  they  called  the 
testimonies  of  Friends.  "  Advices  "  were  printed  and  from  them 
one  can  gain  an  idea  of  the  attitude  of  the  most  concerned 
of  the  Body. 


It  was  too  serious  a  matter  in  the  beginning  to  join  the 
Quakers,  to  leave  room  for  luke-warm  members,  but  as  time 
went  on  and  active  persecution  ceased,  of  course  two  factions 
grew  up — the  conservatives  and  the  liberals. 

1  hope  you  have  all  read  that  delightful  book — ^"The  Gur- 
neys  of  Earlham  Hall."  It  portrays  the  struggles  of  a  talented 
family  of  nominal  Quakers,  in  easy  circumstances,  towards  a 
religious  life.  Their  social  life,  in  which  was  included  singing 
and  dancing,  carried  on,  however,  exclusively  in  their  large 
family  circle  of  relatives,  was  tolerated,  though  deplored,  by 
the  strict  Friends.  The  natural  result  followed — four  of  the 
family,  two  brothers  and  two  sisters,  of  which  one  was  Eliza- 
beth Fry,  became  strict  Friends  and  the  other  sisters  joined 
the  established  Church  of  England. 

In  spite  of  this  serious  attitude  during  the  rise  of  the  Society, 
I  see  no  evidence  that  Friends  at  any  time  disapproved  of 
recreation.  Indeed,  they  encouraged  what  they  considered 
innocent  forms  of  amusement;  but  they  bore  their  testimony 
against  the  excesses  of  their  day.  Possibly  we,  of  the  present, 
may  think  their  idea  of  recreation  circumscribed.  It  included 
and  approved  any  pursuit  worth  while  in  itself,  such  as  a  study 
of  natural  history,  a  social  exchange  of  wit  and  wisdom,  or 
even  more  serious  pursuits,  which  were  in  contrast  to  the 
everyday  work,  and  therefore  refreshing  by  contrast.  For 
Friends  recognized,  as  most  thoughtful  people  have  through 
all  ages — that  pleasure  is  not  easily  obtained  by  pursuing  it, 
nor  worth  while  when  so  found,  but  is  rather  a  by-product  of 
an  earnest  life. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  early  Advices  may  show  the  tend- 
ency as  the  Society  became  organized. 

In  the  Philadelphia  Advices  for  1808  we  read: — 

"As  our  time  passes  swiftly  away,  and  our  delight  ought  to 
be  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  it  is  advised  that  a  watchful  care  be 
exercised  over  our  youth  and  others  in  membership,  to  prevent 
their  going  to  stage-plays,  horse  races,  music,  dancing  or  any 
other  vain  sports  and  pastimes,  as  being  concerned  in  lotteries, 
wagering  or  other  species  of  gambling."  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  dancing  and  music  in  those  days  were  to  be  found 
only  in  the  "Taverns." 

One  of  the  Advices  from  a  New  York  Discipline,  dated  18 10, 
is  about  the  same,  but  warns  against  the  use  of  tobacco  and 
frequenting  these  taverns.  A  New  England  discipline  of 
date  1809  is  a  somewhat  more  human  document.  Besides  a 
paragraph  about  like  the  others  it  advises  the  mingling  together 
of  old  and  young  and  calls  on  the  older  Friends  to  provide 
suitable  amusements  in  the  home,  recommending  out-door 
recreation  and  the  society  of  well-chosen  associates,  and  the 
pursuit  of  literature,  science  and  natural  history. 

So  much  for  the  historical  background  of  our  subject.  What 
then  do  we  conclude  is  the  fundamental  Quaker  attitude 
towards  amusement? 

1  think  that  their  fundamental  objection  to  amusement  was 
the  fear  that  it  might  become  the  object  of  the  life  and  inter- 
fere with  the  true  growth  and  the  real  work  of  the  individual. 
A  very  simple  reason  for  objecting,  but  one  that  strikes  at 
the  root  of  the  matter.  Elbert  Russell,  in  a  recent  lecture, 
pointed  out  that  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  lived  in  a  time  of  un- 
rest not  unlike  the  time  of  George  Fox,  tells  the  Ephesians  that 
their  citizenship  is  in  Heaven — and  that  the  cornerstone  of  the 
whole  structure  of  which  they  were  a  part,  was  Jesus  Christ. 
Citizenship  in  those  days  was  a  highly  prized  possession  and 
pre-supposed  the  ardent  loyalty  of  the  subject— and  Paul's 
full  message  might  be  summed  up  as  "Faith  in  Christ"  or  as 
was  suggested  as  nearer  his  meaning — Faithfulness  to  Christ. 

Now,  if  this  be  true,  that  we  are  not  of  this  world,  but 
Citizens  of  Heaven,  and  that  we  are  so  loyal  to  Christ  as  to 
put  His  service  above  all  other  considerations,  it  naturally 
follows  that  our  Social  life  and  amusements  can  have  but  one 
object,  our  "re-creation"  (to  quote  again  from  the  same 
source)  in  order  that  we  may  work  Christ's  will  the  better 
after  our  refreshment. 

A  thought  like  this  ought  to  keep  us  from  excess.  But  lest 
it  lead  us  into  too  introspective  or  melancholy  an  attitude. 
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let  me  say  right  here  that  1  believe  Friends,  as  a  rule,  have 
been  a  sane  people.  In  spite  of  this  feeling  of  responsibility, 
they  could  understand  the  value  of  pure  recreation.  A  game 
of  tennis  would  cease  to  be  helpful  if  one  gave  each  stroke  as 
a  means  of  developing  muscle. 

The  simple  joy  of  playing  is  the  chief  means  of  recreation. 
For  the  very  young  especially  is  this  joy  in  pastime  necessary 
and  the  younger  we  all  keep  the  better!  But  while  this  attitude 
is  true  of  pleasures,  we  have  found,  individually  or  collectively, 
to  be  innocent  and  helpful,  sooner  or  later  we  must  all  examine 
our  amusements  in  the  light  of  their  effect  on  our  lives  or  on 
the  lives  of  others. 

Some  of  the  current  amusements  may  have  to  be  tried  out 
by  our  Young  Friends  before  a  decision  is  reached.  To  some 
of  us  who  are  older  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  test  pleasures 
which  the  consensus  of  opinion  for  years  has  pronounced 
harmful.  We  have  no  need  to  try  out  cock-fighting,  card-play- 
ing for  money,  gambling  in  any  form  or  the  frequenting  of 
low  theatres  and  picture  houses.  These  are  extreme  examples, 
but  we  may'have  to  judge  whether  what  an  English  Friend 
calls  ball-room  dancing  (to  distinguish  it  from  the  folk  or 
square  dance),  theatre  going  in  any  form,  card  playing,  etc., 
etc.,  are  in  the  same  class,  and  a  waste  of  power  rather  than 
a  recreation,  or  not.  We  may  have  to  answer  such  questions 
as  these  before  we  can  enter  light-heartedly  into  our  pleasures. 

Is  there  anything  intrinsically  wrong  in  this  form  of  amuse- 
ment either  for  me  or  for  those  concerned  in  giving  me  enter- 
tainment? 

(As  an  extreme  example,  if  we  were  invited  to  attend  a  bull- 
fight, we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  our  answer.) 

Again — ^Am  1  exceeding  in  this  pleasure  that  which  keeps 
me  fresh  for  the  real  object  of  my  life? 

Have  1  leisure  for  study  and  growth  in  religious  things? 

Is  this  amusement  getting  too  strong  a  hold  on  me,  and 
am  I  considering  my  weaker  brother,  to  whom  it  may  be  a 
temptation — and  so  forth. 

1  am  afraid  that  the  irresponsibility  and  lightness,  bred  of 
this  dreadful  war  spirit,  may  have  touched  our  young  mem- 
bers, as  it  seems  to  have  led  to  excess  in  others  the  world  over. 
But  1  have  a  great  belief  in  Friends'  inherent  honesty  of 
speech  and  purpose.  .  So  1  hope  to  see  our  young  Friends  look 
these  difficult  questions  squarely  in  the  face  and  solve  them. 
The  age  which  has  bred  this  irresponsibility  and  recklessness 
has  also  supplied  a  motive  for  a  change  at  least  for  Friends. 

After  a  time  of  stagnation  in  our  Society,  owing  to  the 
guarding  of  our  treasure  of  truth  so  carefully  as  almost  to  lose 
our  sense  of  values  and  preclude  growth,  an  awakening  seems 
to  have  started.  The  war  has  shown  us  that  many  of  our 
fundamental  beliefs,  that  we  may  have  thought  acknowledged 
by  the  world,  have  not  reached  the  heart  and  that  other  prin- 
ciples have  never  been' accepted. 

There  is  work  for  us  to  do  even  as  at  the  first.  Scorn  and 
persecution  have  not  reached  many  of  us,  though  some  have 
suffered.  We  have  been  perhaps  too  prosperous  and  must 
learn  to  believe  again  in  the  stewardships  of  wealth.  But  there 
are  deeds  of  humanity  to  do,  reforms  to  work,  a  new  social 
order  to  prepare  for  and  some  really  practical  way  devised  to 
bring  our  message,  religious  as  well  as  ethical,  to  every-day 
people. 

If  this  then,  since  our  lot  is  cast  with  Friends,  is  the  way 
for  us  to  acknowledge  our  Citizenship  in  Christ's  Kingdom 
and  our  faith  in  and  faithfulness  to  Him,  let  us  look  at  our 
amusements  and  recreations,  as  well  as  our  business,  our  wealth 
and  our  daily  life,  in  this  light  and  ask  His  help  to  walk  and 
work  aright! 

■  I  ■  

USE  OF  LEISURE  TIME. 

MARGARET    S.    JAMES. 

Most  people  are  living  such  tremendously  busy  and  intense 
lives  nowadays  that  leisure  time  seems  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Yet  if  we  stop  to  think  and  are  honest  with  ourselves 
we  know  that  during  a  year's  time  we  do  have  a  certain  amount 


of  leisure,  that  is,  time  when  we  can  choose  what  we  would 
like  to  do  for  a  half  hour  or  a  half  day.  Perhaps  a  few  system- 
atic people  divide  the  twenty-four  hours  of  each  day  into  eight 
hours  of  work,  eight  hours  of  sleep  and  eight  hours  of  leisure. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  possible  for  the  average  person.  How- 
ever, most  of  us  who  are  here  this  evening  belong  to  the  group 
who  do  have  some  free  time.  Then  comes  the  question,  how 
shall  we  use  this  time?  From  the  many  things  around  us, 
what  shall  we  eliminate?     What  shall  we  choose? 

First,  there  is  reading.  Most  of  us  do  not  read  enough  about 
the  important  things  that  are  going  on  in  the  world.  It  is 
only  through  a  knowledge  of  facts  we  can  help  to  influence 
public  opinion  in  regard  to  local,  national  and  international 
problems,  facing  us  to-day.  Information  regarding  these 
questions  we  can  get  through  lectures  as  well  as  through  read- 
ing. Besides  reading  for  information,  reading  for  pleasure 
should  have  a  place,  provided  we  choose  really  good  literature. 
Learning  to  enjoy  good  poetry  and  music  helps  us  to  ap- 
preciate the  beauty  and  richness  of  life  in  another  way. 

Those  of  us  who  do  not  go  to  the  foreign  field  for  our  life 
work  must  consider  earnestly  the  question,  are  we  giving 
our  share  of  time  to  making  the  life  of  our  home  communities 
happier  and  more  worth  while? 

The  motion  pictures  which  consume  such  a  large  proportion 
of  the  average  person's  leisure  time  to-day  can  be  made  a  great 
educational  factor  in  molding  the  life  of  the  community. 
Are  we  doing  all  we  can  to  have  only  good,  wholesome  moving 
pictures  shown  in  our  own  city  or  town?  Should  we  not  do 
more  active  work  along  this  line? 

The  time  that  is  given  to  serving  on  the  various  committees 
of  our  Meetings  is  another  unselfish  use  of  leisure  time. 

Another  type  of  activity  for  which  we  must  provide  is  play. 
No  matter  what  our  age  we  ought  to  play  occasionally,  play 
at  something  so  hard  we  can  completely  forget  ourselves.  A 
short  time  ago  at  a  Community  Meeting  in  Lansdowne,  a 
man  was  speaking  on  "Amusement  for  Young  People."  He 
suggested  five  ways  in  which  we  might  test  a  desirable  recrea- 
tion:— 

i.  Does  it  make  for  physical  development?  2.  Mental 
alertness?  3.  Skill?  4  and  5.  Social  ease  and  grace?  He 
said  the  one  sport  which  included  all  of  these  was  tennis. 
Other  out-of-door  games  would  meet  most  of  these  require- 
ments. 

We  Philadelphia  Friends  have  been  quite  impressed  with  the 
success  of  the  games  at  the  Young  Friends'  Summer  Confer- 
ence^  at  Earlham  College.  The  Western  Friends  know  how 
to  play  together  in  large  groups  better  than  we  do.  We  also 
realized  the  necessity  of  a  recreational  leader  who  had  given 
special  time  and  thought  to  the  subject. 

We  find  in  our  West  Chester  Camp  Circle,  which  is  made 
up  of  all  ages,  that  the  whole  group  enjoys  taking  part  in  the 
games  which  are  arranged  so  that  this  is  possible.  Perhaps 
we  need  more  activities  where  whole  families  do  things  to- 
gether. 

One  way  we  can  help  people  be  more  resourceful  and  use 
their  leisure  time  wisely  is  to  definitely  plan  for  such  training 
in  our  educational  schedule.  In  some  of  our  modern  schools 
there  is  now  a  regular  class  period  known  as  the  Free  Time 
Period  in  which  the  children  are  allowed  to  do  whatever  they 
choose  provided  they  do  not  interfere  with  anyone  else.  Of 
course,  the  teacher  must  first  provide  some  materials,  such  as 
wood,  hails,  hammers,  sewing  materials,  paper  and  paints  and 
interesting  reading  material,  then  let  each  child  be  perfectly 
free  to  make  his  own  choice.  Some  children  at  once  find  some- 
thing to  interest  them  and  show  much  initiative  in  the  way 
they  go  about  doing  it.  Others  have  no  ideas  of  their  own  at 
first,  but  gradually  get  the  idea  from  the  group  and  find  some- 
thing they  want  to  do  after  a  while.  I  have  seen  a  little  girl 
of  seven  reading  to  two  other  little  girls  who  were  seated  in 
one  corner  of  a  room  making  doll  clothes.  Two  boys  will 
decide  to  work  together  in  making  a  table  or  chair  for  their 
school-room.  Sometimes  a  child  will  ask  if  he  may  go  to  an- 
other class-room  and  read  a  story  aloud  .  When  we  are  willing 
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to  carry  this  idea  out  into  our  High  Schools  we  willjprovide 
laboratories  where  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  especially  interested 
in  physics  and  biology  can  go  and  experiment  as  he  or  she 
wishes,  and  workshops  where  manual  training  can  go  on 
voluntarily,  and  domestic  science  laboratories  which  can  be 
used  at  other  times  than  for  the  regular  class  work.  Surely  it 
will  be  worth  the  effort  if  we  can  train  boys  and  girls  to  enter- 
tain themselves  wisely,  and  we  shall  have  fewer  discontented 
people  who  sit  around  and  want  to  be  entertained  by  others, 
or  are  seeking  lazy  forms  of  entertainments.  They  will  find 
their  amusements  inside  rather  than  outside  of  their  homes,  if 
we  provide  such  for  them.  It  is  by  example  that  we  most  truly 
teach,  and  the  spirit  in  which  we  do  things  often  makes  them 
suitable  or  unsuitable.  Especially  do  we  need  to  avoid  ex- 
tremes and  excesses.  The  plea  I  would  make  is  for  all  of  us  to 
maintain  a  well-balanced  program  of  life. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  DANCING. 

ARTHUR  J.    VAIL. 

For  many  years,  a  large  part  of  the  Christian  community, 
Quakers  included,  have  maintained  a  sort  of  negative  testi- 
mony against  a  supposedly  unrighteous,  unholy  and  worldly 
trinity  of  amusements,  theatre-going,  card-playing  and  danc- 
ing. However  grounded  in  fact  this  opposition  may  have 
been  originally,  it  has  lately  come  to  be  for  most  people",  simply 
a  tradition,  often  based  on  little  else  than  an  unreasoning  and 
perhaps  unreasonable  prejudice. 

The  day  is  passing  when  prejudice  or  tradition  will  any 
longer  greatly  affect  the  attitude  of  modern  young  people 
toward  the  way  in  which  they  spend  their  spare  time.  Boys 
or  girls  may,  out  of  respect  for  a  parent  or  grandparent,  re- 
strain their  natural  tendencies,  but  even  where  this  is  the  case, 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  parents  have  any  right  so  to 
use  their  influence  unless  they  are  prepared  to  sustain  their 
position  by  full  and  adequate  explanation. 

Although  the  proscribed  trinity  of  amusements  is  often 
lumped  together  as  one,  and  treated  as  one  problem,  there  is 
no  apparent  reason  why  we  must  consider  them  so.  Certain 
it  is  that  many  who  attend  theatres  do  not  feel  free  to  dance, 
while  those  who  dance  may  not  always  regard  card-playing 
as  favorably.  If  we  are  to  consider  them  adequately,  we  must 
consider  them  separately,  and  of  the  three  I  have  chosen  danc- 
ing as  the  one  which  constitutes  the  greatest  problem  for 
Friends. 

I  want  now  to  tell  as  clearly  as  possible,  what  conclusions 
1  have  reached  regarding  dancing  and  why,  not  with  the  idea 
of  saying  the  final  word,  but  rather  to  stimulate  discussion, 
and  if  possible  help  to  clarify  some  rather  nebulous  ideas  on 
the  subject. 

At  the  Conference  on  Amusements  held  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  last  Fifth  Month,  Elbert  Russell  spoke  of  a  certain 
foundation  principle  enunciated  by  Paul,  in  brief,  it  was  this: — 
For  a  Christian,  all  things  are  lawful,  but  not  all  things  are 
expedient.  If  my  liberty  lead  my  brother  astray,  1  certainly 
will  not  exercise  it. 

If  this  principle  be  true  then  we  cannot  agree  with  those 
who  unreservedly  condemn  dancing  as  a  sure  and  straight 
road  to  hell.  The  very  definition  of  Christian  liberty  implies 
that  it  is  right  for  a  Christian  to  do  anything  which  his  con- 
science honestly  permits.  We  cannot  say  that  dancing  is  un- 
lawful. But  the  questions  remain,  is  it  expedient?  If  not, 
why  not?  and.  Will  the  exercise  of  our  liberty  lead  others 
astray?     1  propose  ta  discuss  the  latter  question  first. 

The  fact  is  too  widely  known  to  need  proof  here  that  there 
is  a  well-established  connection  between  the  public  dance- 
hall  and  immorality.  In  fact,  I  have  a  letter  in  my  desk  from 
a  Philadelphia  mother  whose  son  traveled  this  road  to  degrada- 
tion. But  the  public  dance-hall  is  so  far  removed  from  the 
social  environment  of  Friends,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  our  attitude 
on  the  subject  would  sensibly  affect  those  who  go  there. 
They  live  in  a  different  world. 

There  is  another  sphere  a  little  closer  home,  however,  which 


it  will  do  no  harm  to  think  about: — the  colleges.  Here  our 
young  folks  mingle  freely  with  others  and  the  power  of  their 
example  is  surely  far  from  negligible  there.  If  their  example 
leads  others  astray,  then  according  to  Paul,  they  are  not 
blameless  of  the  others'  sins.  Regrettable  though  it  may  be, 
there  is  always  a  certain  proportion  of  college  men  who  are  not 
strictly  moral.  Several  years  ago,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  a  large 
American  university,  made  an  investigation  of  the  causes  for 
this.  A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all  the  students  to  be  re- 
turned unsigned.  When  the  answers  were  tabulated,  the 
startling  fact  was  disclosed  that  of  those  who  admitted  break- 
ing the  seventh  commandment,  over  half  stated  that  they 
did  so  only  after  college  dances.  Do  not  misunderstand  me 
here — my  point  is  not  that  the  moral  integrity  of  our  youth 
is  in  danger  if  they  dance;  but  rather  that  unless  their  influence 
is  felt  against  it,  they  cannot  be  clear  (under  Paul's  code  of 
ethics)  of  responsibility  for  those  comrades  who,  because  of 
weakness,  let  it  lead  them  to  sin. 

But  suppose,  and  the  supposition  is  not  impossible,  that 
Friends  can  so  regulate  and  guard  their  participation  in 
dancing,  that  there  need  be  no  fear  that  either  they  or  their 
associates  will  be  led  astray.  There  is  much  of  good  in  dancing 
certainly.  It  gives  expression  to  the  natural  love  of  rhythm; 
it  is  an  excellent  social  mixer;  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  ways  for 
young  folks  to  entertain  themselves;  it  is  good  exercise.  Is 
there  any  reason  then,  why  under  such  circumstances,  dancing 
would  be  inexpedient?  Why  should  we  deny  our  young 
people  the  wholesome  good  times  which  they  can  have  in  this 
way?  To  insinuate  that  their  pleasure  is  not  clean,  that  it  is 
tinged  with  evil  thoughts  is  an  insult  to  their  moral  sensibilities 
at  which  they  would  be  rightly  indignant.  1  am,  however, 
firmly  convinced  that  there  are  traits  and  tendencies  inherent 
in  all  of  us,  which  cannot  escape  being  influenced  to  sorne 
slight  degree  by  participation  in  dancing.  Let  me  first  il- 
lustrate what  1  mean  by  a  concrete  example. 

A  chum  of  mine  and  1  used  to  go  around  together  a  good 
deal.  We  had  the  same  friends,  went  to  the  same  parties, 
liked  the  same  sort  of  girts.  After  a  few  years  he  learned  to 
dance  and  because  he  danced  so  very  much,  the  effect  on  him 
was  more  pronounced  than  with  most. 

The  evidence  of  his  change  was  that  he  began  to  choose  girl 
friends  of  a  different  type.  He  cared  less  and  less  for  sensible- 
ness,  vivacity,  general  wholesomeness  and  a  sense  of  humor; 
and  more  and  more  he  was  attracted  by  a  pretty  face,  a  grace- 
ful figure,  and  the  ability  to  dance  well,  with  more  or  less  dis- 
regard of  conversational  ability,  ideals,  or  real  accomplish- 
ments. Unconsciously  he  was  letting  the  chief  basis  of  his 
friendships  be  changed  from  mental  and  spiritual  congeniality 
to  physical  attractions.  He  did  not  realize  this  at  all.  I  feel 
sure  that  he  too  would  have  resented  any  insinuation  that  his 
attitude  toward  his  girl  friends  was  not  wholesome.  The  il- 
lustration is  an  extreme  one,  but  1  have  seen  similar  effects  in 
so  many  others  of  high  character,  that  1  believe  it  to  be  fun- 
damental that  this  tendency  in  some  degree  will  show  itself 
wherever  young  men  and  women  enjoy  each  other's  company 
in  such  close  physical  proximity  as  is  necessary  in  modern 
dancing,  i.  e.,  boys  and  girls  who  dance,  will  unconsciously 
let  physical  attractions  weigh  a  little  heavier  in  determining 
their  friendships  and  mental  and  spiritual  considerations  a_ 
little  less. 

Now  appreciation  by  boys  and  girls  of  each  other's  physical 
attractiveness  is  not  wrong.  It  is  natural  and  right,  but  1 
believe  Friends  will  agree  that  the  mental  and  spiritual  planes 
are  higher  than  the  physical  and  that  the  friendships  of  our 
young  folks  are  worth  more,  if  they  are  based  on  these  higher 
planes.  For  this  reason  1  question  whether  it  is  expedient  for 
our  young  folks  to  dance,  I  will  not  say  it  is  wrong  for  them 
because  that  is  a  matter  for  their  own  consciences.  1  do  say 
that  their  friendships,  as  a  whole,  will  be  higher  and  truer  if 
they  abstain. _ 

"Conversion,  not  Coercion,  is  the  method  of  bringing  in 
the  Kingdom  of  God.'"— Irish  Young  Friends'  Conference. 
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THE  TERRIBLE  FAMINE  IN  CHINA. 

Already  notice  has  been  given  in  these  pages  of  the  cam- 
paign being  carried  on  by  the  Christian  Herald  to  raise  funds 
for  the  rehef  of  the  millions  of  Chinese  who  are  actually  starv- 
ing in  the  five  provinces  immediately  south  of  Peking.  John 
B.  Garrett  furnished  us  with  the  article  (appearing  in  the 
Herald  for  the  i  ith  inst.)  from  which  the  following  information 
was  taken: — 

From  Admiral  Tsai  Ting  Kan,  Director  General  of  the 
Chinese  Red  Cross,  was  received  this  cablegram : — 

"Peking,  November  i6,  1920. 
"Famine  affects  five  northern  provinces.  Drought  from 
one  to  two  years.  Fifty  millions  involved.  Twenty  millions 
starving.  Many  dying  of  cold  and  hunger.  Whole  districts 
living  on  weeds  and  leaves.  Selling  or  drowning  children. 
Whole  families  committing  suicide.  .  .  .  Children  suffer 
most.  Government  exercising  great  efforts  to  cope  with  dis- 
tress. Heroic  measures  taken  by  charitable  societies.  .  .  . 
Require  two  hundred  million  dollars.  Epidemic  feared  next 
spring. 

"Tsai  Ting  Kan." 

Frank  L.  Bessell,  of  the  Chinese  Customs  Service,  arrived 
in  New  York  a  few  days  ago  direct  from  Tientsin.  He  said: 
"  1  am  conservative  in  placing  the  number  of  persons  threaten- 
ed with  death  at  twenty  millions.  .  .  .  Following  four  or 
five  lean  years  there  came  this  year  an  almost  total  failure  of 
the  crops.  When  the  crops  did  not  return  even  the  seed  used 
for  planting,  the  people  were  reduced  at  once  to  a  condition 
of  abject  misery  almost  inconceivable  to  the  western  mind. 
They  are  trying  to  exist  on  roots,  leaves  and  weeds  and  grasses, 
but  life  cannot  be  maintained  for  long  on  such  a  diet.  Fuel  is 
almost  unobtainable.  1  n  Tientsin  there  were  tens  of  thousands 
of  refugees,  begging  their  food,  and  trying  to  find  passage  on 
the  steamers  to  regions  where  the  crops  were  better.  The 
climate  of  North  China  is  much  like  that  of  New  York,  going 
down  to  twelve  degrees  below  zero  in  Winter.  Yet  these  re- 
fugees are  scantily  clad,  having  sold  their  padded  clothing  to 
buy  food,  and  many  of  the  children  are  absolutely  naked  as 
the  bitter  Winter  approaches.  .  .  .  Children  are  sold, 
given  away  or  even  murdered  by  their  parents  in  order  to  end 
their  sufferings  from  hunger.  ...  1  have  been  in  China 
for  twenty-four  years,"  he  concluded,  "and  have  seen  several 
bad  years  there,  but  never  before  conditions  remotely  ap- 
proaching in  intensity  of  suffering  those  which  the  people  of 
North  China  now  are  enduring." 
■  I  ■ 

BOOK  REVIEWS. 

"With  Grenfell  on  the  Labrador."* 
Fullerton  L.  Waldo,  associate  Editor  of  the  Public  Ledger, 
in  a  book  of  some  188  pages,  gives  a  vivid  pen-picture  of  that 
remarkable  man  Dr.  Grenfell.  We  see  him,  the  kind  sym- 
pathetic doctor,  on  his  rounds  among  the  fishermen  of  Labra- 
dor. He  performs  successfully  delicate  and  difficult  operations 
for  the  love  of  alleviating  suffering,  not  for  the  paltry  charge 
of  one  dollar.  His  skill  is  unusual.  The  famous  English 
surgeon,  Frederick  Treves,  mourned  that  London  had  lost  a 
great  surgeon  when  Dr.  Grenfell  went  among  the  fishermen  of 
the  North  Sea. 

These  visits  of  healing  give  Dr.  Grenfell  large  opportunity 
to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  seamen,  and  this  he 
does  with  simplicity  and  understanding.  A  man  of  many  and 
varied  attainments,  this  Labrador  doctor  delights  in  scientific 
research,  has  skill  as  an  artist,  transacts  business  or  acts  as 
magistrate,  but  above  all  he  is  a  sincere,  humble  Christian,  a 
man  of  prayer  and  of  action,  a  lover  of  men,  eager  to  serve 
them. 

In  his  wife  Dr.  Grenfell  has  a  sympathetic  companion  and 
gifted  helper.     He  is  happy  in  his  self-sacrificing  work,  full  of 

*"With  Grenfell  on  the  Labrador."  Fullerton  L.  Waldo.  Fleming  H. 
ReveU  Co.,  1920. 


courage  and  enthusiasm  because  "love  is  so  big  a  thing  it 
forgets  self  entirely." 

The  book  is  lively  and  interesting  and  graphically  presents 
the  brave  doctor  among  his  brave  patients  and  friends.  It 
will  repay  reading.  It  belongs  to  the  hero  series  and  is  most 
suitable  as  a  gift  book. 

J.  W.  B. 


"  In  Old  Pennsylvania  Towns."* 

This  is  a  fine  specimen  of  book-making.  Printing,  paper, 
illustrations  and  text  put  it  at  once  in  the  gentry  class.  It 
carries  one  to  quiet  country  places  and  describes  plain  but 
dignified  homes  throughout  Penn's  Commonwealth.  The 
wealth  in  the  case  is  that  of  the  sterling  virtues.  It  is  feared 
that  nowadays  we  choose  to  hark  back  to  them  in  ancestry 
rather  than  to  practice  them  or  develop  them  by  restraint  and 
sacrifice  in  our  children.  There  are  not  a  few  "  great  houses" 
described  in  the  book,  but  we  take  it  that  the  general  impres- 
sion of  the  average  reader  will  be  that  of  solidity  and  a  com- 
mendable moderation  in  expressing  the  home-spirit  rather 
than  in  advertising  wealth  or  worldly  importance. 

Until  interrupted  by  the  war  the  author's  method  of  col- 
lecting the  material  for  the  book  will  suggest  one  of  the  most 
delightful  services  it  may  now  perform.  She  goes  from  place 
to  place  in  an  automobile.  What  more  delightful  Summer 
outing  could  one  plan  than  to  have  the  multiplied  objectives 
the  book  would  give  for  a  fortnight's  tour  through  some  of 
the  lovely  scenery  of  rural  Pennsylvania!  He  could  by  no 
means  make  the  whole  circuit  in  that  time,  if  like  our  author 
he  were  to  study  on  the  spot  the  history  and  architecture 
and  social  customs  of  our  forbears. 

The  Friendly  reader  will  find  many  points  of  very  special 
interest.  We  are  pleased  that  Cain  meeting-house  is  not 
overlooked.     We  quote  the  reference  from  page  34: — 

"Near  Downingtown  is  the  Cain  JVIeeting-house,  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  of  the  old  meetings,  set  aloof  as  it  is, 
shaded  by  great  forest  trees  and  surrounded  by  a  rich  farming 
country.  Of  it  John  Russell  Hayes,  the  bard  of  many  Friends' 
meetings,  might  well  say,  as  he  said  of  another  old  sanctuary: 

"  '  The  best  of  old  and  new  are  truly  blent 
In  this  old  house  among  the  ancient  trees. 
Set  round  with  slopes  of  wheat  and  fragrant  corn 
That  sway  and  waver  in  the  Summer  breeze.'  " 

In  the  excellent  index  a  score  or  more  good  Quaker  names 
will  prompt  descendants  to  a'  piece-meal  reading  before  they 
have  settled  down  to  give  the  full  text  the  reading  it  deserves. 

Just  how  Joseph  Lancaster  should  be  omitted  from  the 
interesting  chapter  on  Lancaster  we  can  not  explain.  We  have 
been  assured  that  his  school-house  is  still  standing,  and  cer- 
tainly he  was  amongst  the  pioneers  of  a  school  "  system,"  not 
only  in  our  country  but  in  England. 

.  J.H.  B. 

•   NEW  BOOKS. 

A  quartette  of  new  books  has  just  arrived  from  the  Swarth- 
more  Press.  They  are  part  of  a  series  of  seven  edited  by  G. 
Lowes  Dickinson,  known  as  "The  Swarthmore  International 
Handbooks,"  and  are  designed  to  give  a  clearer  insight  into 
modern  international  tendencies  and  developments.  They 
should  be  indispensable  to  the  student  of  present-day  world 
problems. 

I.     "Causes  of  International  War."     G.  Lowes  Dickinson. 

The  development  of  war  is  traced  from  its  origin  in  tribal 
foraging  forays  to  the  titanic  conflicts  of  to-day.  Old  causes 
have  disappeared.  Foremost  among  those  of  the  present  is 
the  growth  of  Economic  Imperialism.  The  author  concludes 
that  the  motive  back  of  this  growth  is  the  desire  for  increase 

*''In  Old  Pennsylvania  Towns."  Anne  Hollingsworth  Wharton.  J. 
B.  Lippincott,  Publishers,  342  pages,  38  illustrations. 
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of  material  power,  and  that  the  abandonment  of  this  motive 
by  ail,  to  be  accomplished  by  persistent  education,  is  the  only 
hope  for  world  peace. 

2.  "Nationalism."      G.  P.  Gooch. 

This  volume  traces,  in  rather  complete  fashion,  an  outline 
of  the  growth  of  the  many  nationalities  in  Europe,  the  com- 
munities of  history,  religion  and  interest  that  have  drawn 
them  together,  and  the  clashes  that  have  occurred  when  these 
tendencies  have  been  disregarded.  As  the  writer  puts  it: 
"Nationalism  denotes  the  resolve  of  a  group  of  human  beings 
to  share  their  fortune  and  to  exercise  exclusive  control  over 
their  own  actions.  Where  such  a  conscious  determination 
exists  there  should  be  a  state  and  there  will  be  no  abiding 
peace  until  there  is  a  state." 

3.  "Economic  Imperialism."    L.  S.  Woolf. 

Here  is  presented  a  more  detailed  study  of  what  G.  Lowes 
Dickinson  in  Volume  i  concludes  to  be  the  greatest  cause  of 
modern  war.  An  irresistible  array  of  facts  and  figures  stands 
as  an  indictment  of  the  policy  of  conquest  and  economic  sub- 
jugation, as  practiced  by  the  European  powers  in  the  last 
century.   The  book  closes  with  an  outline  of  remedies  proposed. 

4.  "  Unifying  the  World."    G.  N.  Clark. 

This  is  essentially  an  inquiry  into  the  effect  which  improv- 
ing methods  of  communication  exert  on  international  relations. 
The  steamship,  wireless,  airplane,  telephone  and  automobile, 
have  all  been  potent  in  making  possible  the  achievement  of 
world  unity,  but  as  often  as  not  they  have  been  used  in  ways 
that  disrupt  rather  than  unite.  The  rather  gloomy  conclusion 
is,  that  the  world  is  little  better  off  for  them,  that  until  we 
learn  to  use  them  for  the  common  good,  they  are  like  firearms 
in  the  hands  of  a  child,  potentially  useful  but  highly  dangerous. 

These  books  can  be  secured  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  302 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


ANOTHER  LOST  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  DOCUMENT. 

Dr.  Rendel  Harris  Makes  a  Fresh  Discovery. 

The  second  annual  "Rendel  Harris"  lecture  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  J.  Rendel  Harris  (now  of  Rylands  Library,  Manchester, 
and  well  known  to  American  Friends  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
Mayflower  timbers  at  Jordans),  at  Woodbrooke  Settlement, 
Selly  Oak,  Birmingham,  on  the  13th  ult.,  The  lectureship  has 
been  founded  by  Old  Woodbrooke  students  in  recognition  of 
what  Dr.  Harris  did  to  build  up  this  progressive  educational 
institution  with  its  Quakerly  atmosphere,  that  is  increasingly 
attracting  not  only  many  of  all  denominations  in  England,  but 
also  especially  students  from  Scandinavia  and  Holland.  At 
least  a  dozen  nations  were  represented  among  the  hearers  of 
the  lecture,  the  audience  being  swelled  by  students  from  the 
other  Selly  Oak  colleges — Kingsmead,  Fircroft,  West  Hill  and 
Carey  Hall. 

Following  up  his  last  year's  lecture  on  the  lost  book  of 
"The  Testimonies  Against  the  Jews"  (which  is  also  the  sub- 
ject of  his  latest  book).  Dr.  Harris  again  dealt  with  a  missing 
document,  the  existence  of  which  he  claims  to  have  discovered 
from  evidences  in  the  Bible  and  contemporary  writers.  This 
is  an  "Onomasticon,"  or  book  of  the  interpretation  of  names. 

Such  books,  he  declared,  were  evidently  widely  diffused  in 
the  early  Christian  era  and  dealt  with  the  traditional  inter- 
pretation of  Hebrew  names.  "  It  may  be  brought  up  against 
me,"  said  the  doctor  in  self-defence,  "that  I  have  given  up 
hunting  lions  and  am  now  hunting  rabbits  in  pursuing  this 
enquiry,  but  1  would  point  out  that  rabbits  are  the  better 
eating  and  1  will  hunt  anything  that  will  throw  light  on  the 
early  church  and  make  the  Bible  clearer  to  us!" 

Turning  first  to  Philo  of  Alexandria,  "  the  greatest  Jew  next 
to  his  Great  Contemporary,  and  his  follower  Paul,"  Dr.  Harris 
said  that  Philo  always  interprets  the  names  of  the  people  he 
describes,  the  explanation  being  sometimes  ingenious,  but  far 
from  etymologically  correct.  For  instance,  Israel  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  given  as  meaning  "  Prince  of  God."  Philo,  how- 
ever, again  and  again  interprets  it  as  "A  Vision  of  God."    The 


same  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  showing  that  there  must 
have  been  some  common  source  almost  certainly  in  the  form 
of  a  little  book. 

The  word  "Jerusalem,"  in  the  same  volume  was  evidently 
given  as  meaning  "They  will  see  peace,"  which  is  a  very  good 
derivation,  even  if  it  be  not  the  right  one.  This  meaning  per- 
sists right  down  the  ages,  through  Latin  hymns,  one  by  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  down  to  our  own 

"Light's  abode,   celestial  Salem 
Vision  of  Eteinal  peace." 
while  a  similar  meaning  is  indicated  in  Psalm  128  and  in  Isaiah. 

In  the  New  Testament  it  occurs  in  Hebrews  7,  while  Christ 
himself  evidently  knew  of  the  derivation  in  His  lament  over 
Jerusalem  as  recorded  in  Luke  xix;  42.  "The  latter,"  com- 
mented Dr.  Harris,  "is  of  particular  point  and  interest  to  us 
as  it  indicates  him  as  a  real  person  saying  real  things." 

There  are  evidences  of  this  "Onomasticon"  also  in  the 
Beatitudes.  The  meaning  of  "meek"  is  the  same  as  that  in 
Psalm  37,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  in  the  connection  of  the  "pure 
in  heart"  till  we  turn  to  the  psalm  and  note  that  it  is  the 
"clean  hearted"  Israel  who  will  see  God. 

After  quoting  several  other  words  used  and  explained  in 
the  Bible  in  support  of  his  contention.  Dr.  Harris  said  that 
they  proved  both  the  existence  and  the  antiquity  of  an  "Ono- 
masticon" in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  which  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  New  Testament  writers, — "one  more  lost  book  tak- 
ing us  back  to  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
Church."  He  still  hoped  that  further  research  might  not  only 
further  substantiate  his  claims  to  have  proved  the  existence 
of  such  a  book,  but  that  he  might  actually  find  a  copy  of  one 
of  these  little  volumes  such  as  Jesus  himself  might  have  studied. 

H.  W.  Peet. 
London,  174  Venner  Road,  Sydenham,  S.  E.  26. 


THE  PILGRIMS'  BIBLE. 


Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps  of  Yale  University  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  "the  best  thing  the  Pilgrims  brought  over  on 
the  Mayflower  was  the  Bible."  Some  one  had  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  Pilgrims  were  uneducated  men.  Professor  Phelps 
said  no  man  was  uneducated  if  he  knew  the  King  James 
version  of  the  Bible  well,  and  the  Pilgrims  had  this  book — 
issued  only  a  few  years  before  they  sailed — in  the  cabin  of  the 
Mayflower  and  it  was  their  library  for  the  first  few  years  in 
Plymouth. 

He  said  further:  "No  one  can  be  called  an  uneducated  man 
who  knows  the  Bible."  In  the  Bible  we  have  history:  history 
of  the  truest  sort,  for  it  is  a  philosophy  of  history  instead  of 
a  mere  chronicle  of  facts  and  deeds.  It  shows  how  God  works 
out  far-reaching  plans  and  purposes  through  men  and  nations. 
We  have  poetry.  What  poetry  ever  written  surpasses  the 
Psalms,  sounding  as  they  do  all  depths  of  human  feeling, 
voicing  as  they  do  the  largest  yearnings  and  loftiest  aspirations 
of  the  human  soul?  We  have  philosophy.  What  book  has 
more  wonderfully  discussed  the  great  problems  of  the  human 
mind  than  has  the  drama  of  Job?  We  have  social  science. 
Are  not  practically  all  the  basic  principles  of  the  social  order 
foreshadowed  in  the  Prophets?  We  have  story.  What  stories 
ever  written  are  more  exquisitely  perfect  than  the  parables 
told  by  Jesus?  Even  from  the  literary  point  of  view  they  still 
remain  the  most  perfect  gems  of  story-telling.  The  Proverbs 
still  remain  the  finest  wisdom-literature  in  the  world.  As  for 
symbolic  poetry,  what  is  there  that  approaches  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John  the  Divine?  Everyone  certainly  knows  that  the 
ethics  of  the  Bible  are  still  the  ethics  of  all  Christendom  and 
that  they  are  to-day  re-shaping  the  ethical  systems  of  the 
non-Christian  nations. — Christian  IVork.  {Selected  by  John 
B.  Garrett.)  ' 

"Religious  experience  is  not  an  isolated  portion  of  our 
life;  .  .  .  it  is  a  part  of  all  that  makes  life  worthy  and 
glorious." — Edward  Grubb,  in  "  The  Religion  of  Experience." 
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CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


The  Family  Name.— Was  there  ever  a  boy  who  did  not 
love  to  hear  stories  about  what  his  grandfather  did  when  he 
was  young?  ,1  know  one  gray-haired  man  who  still  enjoys, 
as  much  as  any  boy,  telling  about  the  days  when  his  grand- 
father belonged  to'  one  of  the  volunteer  fire  companies  of 
Philadelphia,  and  used  to  "run  to  the  fire"  carrying  one  of 
the  leather  buckets,  which  still  hang  from  the  hooks  in  the 
hall  of  the  old  house  where  "Grandfather"  lived.  It  was  said 
of  him  that  he  did  not  know  what  fear  meant,  and  once  he 
ventured  under  a  tottering  wall,  where  the  men  would  not  go 
until  he  led  the  way.  The  man  who  has  enjoyed  these  stories 
for  so  many  years  must  have  been  a  braver  boy  and  man  him- 
self because  of  his  pride  in  grandfather's  courage. 

And  was  there  ever  a  girl  who  did  not  love  to  hear  about 
grandmother's  wedding,  and  to  handle  a  bit  of  the  rich,  soft 
silk,  which  was  once  a  part  of  her  wedding  gown?  Or  to  peep 
into  a  drawer  at  the  little  satin  slippers  with  no  heels  at  all 
(was  Grandmother's  foot  really  so  tiny?)  or  the  silk  mesh  bag 
which  still  holds  a  yellowing  linen  handkerchief,  with  a  faint 
smell  of  roses? 

Did  you  ever  think  why  we  all  enjoy  these  things?  We  al- 
ways like,  perhaps,  to  hear  about  brave  men  and  dainty 
women;  but  is  not  this  a  little  different?  Of  course  it  is. 
These  are  our  own  people.  The  color  of  John's  hair,  and  the 
way  it  grows  on  his  forehead,  older  people  often  say  is  "just 
like  his  grandfather's,"  and  Mary  is  always  said  to  "have  her 
grandmother's  eyes."  These  likenesses  seem  just  as  real  to 
us  as  grandfather's  big  watch  and  cane,  which  will  be  John's 
some  day,  or  grandmother's  gold  sprigged  china,  which  Mary 
likes  to  dust  and  arrange  on  the  closet  shelves  because  she 
can  call  it  her  own. 

And  John  would  be  sorry  not  to  be  as  brave  as  grandfather, 
or  Mary  as  kind  and  good  to  strangers  as  grandmother,  be- 
cause if  they  were  not, — ^well,  they  may  not  be  able  to  explain 
it  in  words,  but  1  think  they  would  feel  they  were  disappoint- 
ing those  people  who  went  before  them,  and  not  being  what 
they  were  expected  to  be. 

A  boy  who  was  leaving  home  for  a  long  journey  felt  rather 
surprised  to  have  his  grandfather,  who  had  never  spoken  to 
him  about  himself  before,  say  to  him,  that  now  he  was  going 
out  into  the  world  he  must  "remember  the  family  name." 
That  this  family  name  was  something  they  all  shared,  and 
each  one  had  his  or  her  own  part  in  keeping  it  clean  and  honor- 
able. The  boy  had  never  thought  of  this  before.  But  he  went 
away  feeling  that  he  had  his  work  to  do,  and  that  in  doing  it 
he  was  still  a  part  of  the  family  at  home,  however  far  he  should 
go,  or  however  long  a  time  he  should  be  separated  from  them. 
When  1  heard  him  tell  about  this  he  was  a  man,  no  longer 
young,  one  who  bore  heavy  cares,  and  was  loved  and  respected 
by  many  people,  and  1  wondered  how  much  of  the  strength 
and  honor  of  his  manhood  had  grown  from  the  feeling  that  his 
grandfather  had  given  him  about  the  family  name. 

Now  suppose  we  use  this  same  thought  in  a  wider  sense. 
As  we  think  of  the  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  on  earth, 
are  they  not  like  difi'erent  families?  Of  course  by  "The 
Church,"  we  mean  the  people  who  are  believers  in  God  and 
seek  to  become  His  children,  and  not  the  buildings  in  which 
they  worship  Him.  As  George  Fox  said:  "The  Church  is  the 
people  whom  Christ  hath  purchased  with  His  blood,  and  not 
the  house."     So  Friends  have  always  believed. 

But  of  these  people,  who  are  divided  into  sects  or  families 
of  believers,  we  are  one  group,  and  we  are  called  the  Society 
of  Friends,  or,  in  earlier  days,  Quakers. 

During  the  great  war,  when  many  of  our  young  men  and 
women  were  working  in  France,  the  name  seemed  to  gain  new 
beauty,  for  they  were  able  to  be  so  truly  "Friends"  to  the 
poor  sufferers  from  the  war,  and  the  red  and  black  star  which 
was  their  emblem  made  the  "Societe  des  Amis"  a  very  real 
and  precious  "star  of  hope"  to  those  who  knew  their  helpful 
service.     So  we  may  well  love  our  "family  name"  in  itself. 

Now  as  to  what  it  stands  for,  and  as  to  those  men  and 


women  whom  we  might  call  our  ancestors,  who  bore  it  long 
before  we  came  into  the  world.  There  are  many  of  them. 
We  find  it  hard  to  choose  if  we  are  to  tell  of  but  a  few. 

We  think  of  George  Fox  first.  He  was  scarcely  more  than 
a  lad  when  he  began  to  go  about  from  place  to  place,  as  he 
was  "moved  of  the  Lord,"  and  to  meet  with  "friendly  people," 
and  talk  with  them.  A  Friend  who  has  written  of  his  early 
journeys,  says:  "1  believe  these  simple  and  sincere-hearted 
people  were  spoken  of  amongst  themselves  as  Friends,  even 
before  they  were  known  to  each  other  as  Quakers." 

There  were  other  young  men  among  these  earliest  Quakers 
who  "endured  hardness  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ," 
enduring  "beating,  buffeting  and  stoning;  jails  and  whip- 
pings." One  of  them,  Francis  Howgill,  wrote  from  his  prison, 
where  he  afterward  died:  "  1  am  freely  given  up  and  I  bless 
the  Lord  1  am  very  well  content;  1  am  in  perfect  joy  and  peace. 

.  .  .  1  am  no  more  weary  of  bonds  than  1  was  the  first 
day  1  came  in." 

These  men  loved  to  be  at  liberty,  and  loved  their  homes  and 
their  families  just  as  we  do.  They  could  only  be  able  to  feel 
this  "joy  and  peace"  because  they  were  made  strong  by  the 
spirit  of  God  in  their  hearts,  and  because  they  were  suffering 
with  and  for  those  who  bore  "  the  family  name."  They  were 
"bearing  their  testimony,"  as  they  would  have  said,  against 
unjust  laws  and  unfair  judges,  and  they  did  it  gladly  because 
they  knew  that  only  so  would  better  times  come  for  those  who 
loved  and  believed  in  freedom  of  conscience,  liberty  for  every 
man  to  worship  God  in  the  way  that  he  felt  was  right. 

One  of  these  men,  Alexander  Jaffray,  wrote  that  when  he 
heard  that  "God  had  raised  up  a  people  in  England  who 
directed  all  to  the  pure  Light,  Spirit  and  Grace  in  their  own 
hearts,"  as  the  most  sure  teacher,  his  "very  heart  did  leap 
within  him  for  joy." 

And  so,  different  as  the  men  and  women  must  have  been, 
who  so  early  bore  our  "family  name;"  some  of  them  of  high 
position  and  education,  some  poor  and  lowly,  they  were  very 
closely  drawn  together  by  their  common  faith  in  "the  inward 
teacher,"  the  true  Light  "which  lighteth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world,"  and  they  often  wrote  letters,  as  mem- 
bers of  a  family  might  do,  encouraging  one  another  in  their 
many  trials. 

It  is  in  the  hope  of  making  "the  family  name"  more  dear 
to  us,  and  those  principles  for  which  its  members  have  stood 
more  truly  a  part  of  our  daily  living,  but  especially  and  above 
all  that  we  should  feel  more  deeply  the  eternal  Fatherhood 
of  God  that  this,  and  some  papers  which  may  follow  it,  have 
been  written. 

Frances  T.  Rhoads. 
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Latest  Cable  From  Germany. 
Feeding  558,000  in  600  cities  and  4900  centres. 

Selling  the  "Invisible  Guest." 
The  New  York  division  of  the.  European  Relief  Council  has 
an  interesting  plan.  Each  bank  will  give  the  services  of  two 
to  ten  of  its  bond  salesmen,  who  will  call  on  ten  people  in  order 
to  sell  "invisible  guests."  Ten  dollars  will  save  the  life  of  the 
child. 


Milk  is  a  rare  beverage  in  Central  Europe.  Children  of 
Berlin  over  six  years  of  age  never  get  a  taste  of  milk,  unless 
by  doctor's  prescriptions.  The  precious  product  is  rationed 
to  the  German  babies  in  quantities  varying  from  one  pint  to 
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one  quart  a  day.      Many  children  nine  and  ten  years  of  age 
have  not  had  a  taste  of  milk  for  four  years. 

Eggs  sell  for  fifty  cents  apiece  in  Berlin.  This  news  will 
make  the  American  food  profiteer  green  with  envy. 

•Vienna  presents  some  startling  contrasts,  but  none  more 
so  than  the  beautifully  decorated  windows  of  the  shops  where 
100,000  foreigners  and  the  "Schleichhandlers"  do  their 
holiday  buying,  and  the  appalling  misery  in  the  slums. 

Whenever  the  A.  F.  S.  C.  workers  provide  chocolate  pud- 
ding for  the  school  children  of  Berlin,  the  boys  and  girls  give 
three  lusty  cheers  for  America. 


Wonderful  sight !  An  army  of  school  children  with  spoons 
sticking  out  of  their  pockets  and  pots,  pans  and  basins  in  their 
hands.  The  Germans  call  these  lucky  youngsters  who  receive 
one  hot  meal  a  day  "Quakered  Children." 


Physical  and  Spiritual  Hunger. 

What  is  the  one  great  desire  of  this  hungry  world?  Peace! 
and  the  opportunity  to  follow  the  pursuits  of  happiness — to 
earn  first  the  three  chief  needs  of  man — food,  clothing  and 
shelter — and  then  to  have  enough  time  left  to  develop  the 
spiritual  side.  That's  all  there  is  to  life.  That  is  the  natural 
inheritance  of  every  man.  God  put  on  the  earth  resources  for 
us  to  fill  our  physical  needs,  but  because  He  made  us  in  His 
image,  He  certainly  intended  us  to  go  beyond  that  and  spend 
some  time  becoming  more  like  Him. 

Yet,  what  of  the  world? — forty  millions  starving  in  China — 
tJie  worst  famine  in  that  country  of  famines,  since  historical 
records  have  been  kept.  In  Armenia  multitudes  wandering 
in  areas  as  barren  as  the  face  of  the  moon.  Tuberculosis  raging 
in  Central  Europe,  where  millions  are  too  weak  from  starva- 
tion to  resist  it.  Children,  pale  and  of  a  greenish  tint,  in  long 
lines  waiting  for  food.  What  chance  have  they  to  become  more 
God-like  with  that  gnawing  pain  of  hunger  at  their  breast? 

In  our  own  country  we  are  not  starving  physically  by  the 
thousands,  but  our  souls  are  hungry.  Long,  long  hours  of 
work  in  office,  factory  and  field  deprive  millions  of  that  physi- 
cal energy  it  takes  to  keep  up  with  God.  Too  tired  to  wrestle 
with  our  own  thoughts,  or  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  conscience, 
we  hasten  at  nightfall  to  the  nearest  "movie"  show-to  dissipate 
our  minds  in  senseless  obscene  stories.  Stories  which  never 
bring  us  closer  to  God  or  man. 

No  wonder  there  are  those  who  say,  "  Eat,  drink  and  be 
merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  "  There  is  no  God  and  money 
makes  the  world  go  round,  even  though  in  going  it  crushes 
these  whose  hands  are  empty."  Thank  God  our  hungry  souls 
will  not  swallow  that.  It  comes  up  again  and  again  and 
each  time  there  remains  that  spiritual  hunger  more  aching 
then  even  physical  pain. 

"  Blessed  are  they  that  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness for  they  shall  be  filled."  "Seek  ye  fTrst  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  all  other  things  will  be  added  unto  you." 

"Lord,  1  have  faith,  help  thou  my  lack  of  it.  What  is  it 
to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God?  What  wouldst  Thou  have  me  do 
first?" 

"Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  soul  and 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

"  Who  is  my  neighbor?  " 

"  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  my 
children,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  "Sell  all  Thou  hast  and 
follow  me." 

He  has  shown  me  the  way.  It  is  the  way  of  the  Cross.  1 
must  find  my  life  by  losing  it.  •  If  1  have  a  family  that  needs 
my  care,  have  1  taken  in  also  as  many  invisible  guests  as  my 
means  can  afford?  If  1  have  no  family  needing  my  care,  have 
1  given  all  1  have?  Surely  I  have  no  right  to  store  up  money 
now  when  millions  are  starving.  If  I  have  a  talent  have  1 
offered  my  services? 

"Then  if  1  be  lifted  up,  I  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  . 


"Here  Am  1,  Lord!     Send  Me." 

We  have  become  used  to  thinking  in  terms  of  millions  now. 
With  ease  we  have  put  "over  the  top"  campaign  after  cam- 
paign for  millions  of  dollars.  Now  comes  the  call  for  thirty- 
three  millions  to  feed  three-and-one-half  million  European 
children. 

However,  it  is  staggering  when  one  attempts  to  visualize 
the  picture  of  forty  million  starving  Chinese  people.  The 
American  Red  Cross  is  trying  to  meet  the  situation,  but  no 
possible  hope  is  given  for  fifteen  millions.  Then  must  they  die 
as  insects?  "They  that  walk  the  earth  are  but  a  handful  to 
those  that  slumber  in  its  bosom." 

The  various  foreign  missions  in  China  are  meeting  the  urgent 
calls  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  They  need  money,  workers 
and  prayers.  Someone  asks  why  does  not  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee  send  relief  to  China.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  policy,  but  of  funds.  Already  our  hands  are  set  to 
a  task  bigger  than  we  dreamed.  We  are  willing  to  help  when 
we  can.  Here  is  one  opportunity.  A  call  has  come  from  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Pekin  University,  asking  for  a  young 
farmer,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  accompany  a 
returned  worker  to  China  for  the  purpose  of  directing  an  agri- 
cultural project  in  the  flooded  region  for  two  years.  Money  is 
also  asked  to  support  the  young  man. 

This  is  urgent.  Who  has  the  money  and  who  has  the  life 
to  give?     "Here  am  I,  Lord,  send  me." 


A  Secretary  of  Peace. 

"  Hoover  knows  how  to  get  peace  and  what  is  more,  he  has 
the  courage  to  practice  a  method  that  civilization  has  always 
rejected  to  its  terrible  cost."  So  says  a  leading  editorial  in 
the  Evening  Public  Ledger.  The  author  is  surely  on  the  right 
track.  Let  us  think  together  on  the  same  road  to  see  if  we  do 
not  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

"  It  is  the  enduring  spirit  of  America  that  speaks  through  this 
man  in  charity  and  wisdom."  Hoover  utters  a  truth  native 
to  this  soul  of  ours  when  he  says,  "You  cannot  make  peace 
with  documents.    Peace  must  be  made  in  the  hearts  of  men." 

If  Peace  is  what  this  world  craves  above  all  else,  and  if 
Americans  have  always  known  how  to  make  it — "  in  the  hearts 
of  men  " — then  it  is  high  time  we  set  about  to  make  it  in  a  busi- 
ness-like, God-like  manner.  We  must  try  greatly  to  make 
peace  in  the  hearts  of  foreign  people.  Once  we  did  perform  a 
national  act  of  generosity  and  because  of  it,  received  the  un- 
dying love  and  loyalty  of  the  Chinese  people.  Yet  what  a 
little  act  it  was  after  all — we  simply  gave  back  to  a  poor 
neighbor  the  money  he  was  forced  to  pay  for  damages  done 
in  an  angry  moment.  Yet  because  of  it,  war  is  impossible  be- 
tween millions  of  people  and  no  battleships  enter  into  that 
holy  compact. 

If  we  have  the  vision  of  what  truly  makes  peace  and  this 
bit  of  historical  evidence  proving  it,  why  in  the  name  of  God 
and  man  do  not  the  American  people  demand  that  their 
government  make  that  kind  of  enduring  peace  for  them  and 
the  world?  Why  do  we  not  put  in  our  Cabinet  a  Secretary  of 
Peace  whose  business  it  is  to  spend  time  now  healing  the 
wounds  of  the  world  rather  than  to  spend  all  the  time  and 
energy  of  our  Government  in  planning  the  biggest  army  and 
navy,  backed  by  universal  military  training?  Then  we  would 
have  less  work  in  the  future  for  our  Secretary  of  War. 

Hoover  and  his  associates  have  been  making  peace  in  the 
hearts  of  men  in  a  big  way  in  Europe,  and  it  has  been  done  in 
the  name  of  all  the  American  people,  but  with  money  gathered 
from  only  some  of  them.  Private  funds  have  been  making 
peace  in  the  hearts  of  European  people  in  the  name  of  all 
Americans.  Three-and-one-half  million  must  be  fed  by  us 
or  they  will  be  turned  into  the  streets. 

We  have  heard  about  the  disgrace  of  allowing  devoted  cap- 
tains of  our  national  guard  to  spend  their  own  money  to  keep 
the  companies  alive.  I  submit  it  is  no  more  disgraceful  than 
allowing  private  funds  to  carry  the  whole  burden  of  feeding 
Europe. 

Yes,  let  us  put  Hoover  in  the  Cabinet,  but  let  us  put  him 
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where  his  light  will  not  be  hid  under  a  bushel — let  him  be 
Secretary  of  Peace  and  direct  this  gigantic  relief  business  on 
a  national  scale  that  wars  may  cease! 


Refugees  Walked  Across  Russia. 
During  the  advance  of  the  Austrian  arijiy  in  Poland  in  191 5, 
hundreds  of  families  fled  as  refugees  to  Russia.  Now  they 
are  just  returning  to  their  old  homes  in  Poland,  after  having 
walked  across  the  whole  of  Russia  and  the  Ukraine.  What 
desire  brought  them  through  the  many  difficulties  and  miseries 
within  sight  of  the  well-remembered  chapel  on  the  hill?  They 
knew  before  they  started  back  they  would  find  their  old  houses 
destroyed,  their  ground  uncultivated  and  that  it  would  be 
too  late  to  build  homes  or  cultivate  land  before  the  Winter 
set  in.  Neither  have  they  money  or  tools  to  work  with.  The 
unchangeable  desire  of  the  Polish  and  Russian  peasants  to 
live  where  their  fathers  lived,  to  die  where  their  fathers  died, 
makes  them  willing  to  suffer  any  hardship.  In  some  cases  two 
families  live  in  one  dug-out.  To  relieve  such  suffering  is  the 
problem  now  ahead  of  the  Mission  at  Hostynne,  Poland.  Be- 
side caring  for  their  physical  wants,  the  Mission  is  helping  to 
open  a  school  for  which  the  people  are  very  keen. 


Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Twelfth  Month 
18,  1920 — 56  boxes,  totaling  1,467  garments;  7  boxes,  contents 
not  noted, -.4  of  these  from  Mennonites;  4  specified  for  German 
relief;  2  anonymous  packages. 


BARNESVILLE  SCHOOL. 


Friends'  Boarding  School,  Barnesville,  Ohio,  opened  this 
Fall  with  eighty-four  students,  of  which  there  are  thirty-five 
boys  and  forty-nine  girls.  There  are  in  attendance  students 
from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Alabama,  Pennsylvania  and 
Canada.  The  Faculty  has  changed  some  since  last  year. 
William  O.  Foster,  from  Springfield  College,  Mass.,  where  he 
has  been  studying  the  last  few  years,  takes  the  place  of  Walter 
Livezey,  and  Mary  M.  Maxwell,  who  comes  to  us  from  Earl- 
ham,  where  she  also  has  been  a  student,  takes  the  place  of 
Luanna  Bowles.  Our  class  work  seems  to  be  about  the  same 
as  in  other  years.  More  perhaps  are  remaining  till  they  gradu- 
ate than  formerly  and  more  are  thinking  of  going  on  to  col- 
lege. Our  course  is  now  so  arranged  that  students  can  enter 
some  of  our  best  Western  colleges  direct  from  here  without 
going  elsewhere  to  prepare.  Many  of  our  students  are  in  Ober- 
lin  and  Earlham  and  Grinnell,  Iowa,  also  Penn  College,  Iowa. 
We  have  had  the  usual  Fall  games,  such  as  soccer,  for  the  boys, 
hockey  for  the  girls  and  in  the  early  Fall  some  tennis  was 
played.  ~Long  walks  and  hare  and  hound  chases  have  also 
been  a  part  of  the  program.  One  evening  was  spent  in  an  en- 
joyable camp  supper. 

There  has  been  less  snow  and  ice  than  some  other  years, 
but  we  have  had  our  first  skating  this  past  week.  As  to  lec- 
tures, we  have  had  two  addresses  recently  that  were  considered 
quite  worth  while,  and  much  appreciated  by  the  student 
body.  One  by  Professor  Place,  an  ex-professor  of  a  college  in 
Tokio,  and  Stanley  Thompson,  who  stopped  here  on  his  way 
west,  after  visiting  relatives  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity.  The 
last  gave  us  some  account  of  his  life  in  the  Rockies  during  the 
last  few  years.  We  are  looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  an 
illustrated  lecture  by  Wilmer  J.  Young,  a  former  teacher 
here,  on  child  welfare  work. 

New  Year's  day  this  year  is  the  day  of  the  annual  education- 
al meeting  at  the  School,  when  the  teachers  of  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting  and  those  interested  in  educational  subjects  have  a 
meeting  for  discussion  of  their  problems.  Frequently  at  these 
gatherings  we  have  had  visitors  from  Philadelphia  and  else- 
where to  address  us,  but  this  year  it  is  expected  that  it  will  all 
be  confined  to  home  talent.  The  health  of  the  School  has  been 
unusually  good  this  Fall,  and  a  rather  severe  medical  test  by 
the  State  authorities  made  at  our  request  failed  to  find  any- 
thing serioijs  the  matter  with  us.  The  State  of  Ohio  provides 
for  these  examinations  of  the  students  in  the  schools  of  the 


State.  Private  schools  do  not  come  under  the  law  except  by 
request  of  those  in  charge.  The  examination  is  free.  The 
State  authorities  gave  us  quite  a  compliment  on  the  sanity 
and  healthfulness  of  our  manner  of  living,  and  we  feel  more 
than  ever  encouraged  to  live  up  to  the  noble  ideals  set  by 
our  forefathers  for  such  institutions. 

J.    W.    HUTTON'. 

Barnesville,  Twelfth  Month  21,  1920. 

friendly'news  notes. 

The  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Representative  Meeting  was  in 
session  on  the  22nd.  Members  of  the  Peace  Committee  and  Esther 
Morton  Smith  were  present  by  invitation. 

Two  things  were  done  in  the  hope  of  furthering  the  interests  of  dis- 
armament. A  small  committee  was  appointed  to  go  to  Washington 
especially  to  lend  encouragement  to  disarmame'ftt  sentiment  wherever 
they  might  find  it  and  to  make  some  survey  of  the  field  with  the  hope  of 
disclosing  lines  for  the  most  effective  service.  Wm.  B.  Harv6y,  Esther 
Morton  Smith,  J.  Henry  Scattergood  and  Abram  F.  Huston  constitute 
this  committee. 

Two  Friends,  Albert  Linton  and  Edward  W.  Evans,  were  asked  to  pre- 
•pare  a  plea  that  might  be  adopted  as  the  voice  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  on 
disarmament  at  this  important  juncture. 

We  are  advised  from  Ohio  that  our  Friend,  James  H.  Henderson,  is 
engaged  in  visiting  the  different  meetings  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  of 
that  Yearly  Meeting.  He  has  a  minute  of  his  Monthly  Meeting  for  this 
service.    Joseph  E.  Meyers  is  his  companion. 

The  following  was  received  from  London  on  the  22nd.  It  is  dated 
from  Devonshire  House  on  the  3rd: — 

A  Trttce  of  God  in  Ireland. — -At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society  of  Friends,  held  to-day,  Twelfth  Month  3',  1920,  the 
following  statement  was  adopted: — 

"We  desire  to  support  most  earnestly  the  suggestion  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  by  religious  leaders  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland 
for  a  Truce  of  God  during  which  all  parties  may  come  together.  In  such 
an  atmosphere  alone,  with  its  cessation  of  crime  and  violence,  can  a  just 
and  lasting  settlement  be  reached,  and  we  unite  in  the  prayers  of  all  who 
are  working  to  bring  this  about." 

Edwabd  S.  Reynolds, 
Clerk. 

The  following  is  reprinted  from  The  Friend  (London)  of  Eleventh 
Month  19th  as  a  happy  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  real  Friend  can 
cany  a  Friends'  Meeting  even  into  unpromising  environments. — Eds. 

By  the  sudden  death  of  Alice  Mary  Cruickshank  (widow  of  John  Wil- 
liam Cruickshank),  which  took  place  last  month  at  Florence,  a  quiet 
centre  of  Quaker  influence  has  been  lost  to  our  Society.  For  seven  years 
their  home  in  the  steep  old  Florentine  Street  which  runs  up  the  hillside 
towards  San  Miniato  al  Monte  has  been  a  source  of  comfort,  loving 
sympathy,  and  spiritual  uplift,  to  many  of  the  English  and  American 
colony  there.  Among  these  people  are  many  lonely,  deheate,  and  poor 
invahds  who  now  wUl  greatly  miss  the  welcome  they  used  to  receive. 
Known  as  the  joint  authors  of  several  works  on  Itahan  Art  and  its  teach- 
ing, especially  that  of  the  early  Christian  Art  of  Rome,  they  were  visited 
by  numerous  travelers  in  Italy  and  sojourners  in  Florence.  Soon  after 
John  and  Alice  Cruickshank  setted  in  the  Via  deU'  Erta  Canina,  they 
started  a  Friends'  meeting  in  their  own  drawing-room  which  was  carried 
on  all  through  the  war  and  since.  Many  times  it  was  only  the  two  or 
the  three  who  gathered  together,  but  they  were  helpful  and  solemn  times. 
John  William  Cruickshank  passed  away  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  in 
Eleventh  Month,  1918. 

Died. — Eleventh  Month  26th,  at  Winona,  Ohio,  Ann  Bkantingham, 
widow  of  Alfred  Brantingham,  in  her  eighty-eighth  year;  a  member  of 
New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

,  at    her    residence,    Pasadena,  California,  on    Twelfth  Month 

18,  1920,  Mart  C.  Vail,  widow  of  Isaac  N.  Vail,  aged  eighty-two  years; 
a  member  and  elder  of  Pasadena  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 


Wm.  H.  Pile's   Soi 

422  Walntjt  Stbeet,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  SOCIAL  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  good  place  to  prepare  for  **Homm  Service" 

Winter  Term  begins  First  Month  4,  1921 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 

SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Beix  'I>hone:  Baring  2084S 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 

260  South  Tenth  Strbbt 
philadeu>hja 

Bei.1,  'Phonb— Filbert  2666. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSOM  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 


TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


WHAT   LIFE    INSURANCE    DOES. 

It  protects  your  family  against  the  stop- 
ping of  your  income  in  case  of  your  death. 
It  helps  you  save  money. 
It  can   give  you   an   income  when   your 
earning  power  declines. 

That's  our  Endowment  Policy  payable  at  65. 
It  does  all  these —things;  and  the  yearly 
amount  you  invest  in  it  is  easily  laid  by. 

Shall   we  tell   you   about  this  personally  ? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

Membmr  of  Federal  ReMeroe  SyUm 


FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

302  Arch  Street       Philadelphia 


A  fern)  of  many  titles  on  sate 

National   Ideals  in   tlie   Old    Testament 

//.  J.  Cadbury $i.75 

Stories  of  Hebrew  Heroes—/?.  M.  Jones  1.35 

The  Matchless  Life— ff^  W.  Osgoodby. . .  i.oo 

The  Story  of  George  Fox— B.  M.  Jones ..  i .  50 
The     Sayings     of     Jesus    of    Nazareth 

Robertson 1.30 

Children  of  the  Father— F.  M.  Dadnwn  .75 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 

128th  YEAR 


The  Insurance  Company 

of 

North  America 

and 

The  Friend  have  been  neighbors 
for  94  years. 

They  both  stand  for 
STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  insurance 
with  this  Company? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you 
a  North  America  Policy 


QUAKER 

BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

Third    Series    Opens    First   Month   5,   1921 

Dues  are  payable  at  any  time  to  any 

officer  or  director  of  the  Association, 

or  at  the  place  of  meeting,  918  Stephen 

Girard  Building   before   S  P.  M.    the 

First  Fourth  day  of  each  month. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

Clement  E.  Allen,  President 

c/o  Clement  E.  Allen.  Inc..  Media.  Penna. 

Arthur  W.  Hutton,  Vice-President 

c/o  A.  M.  Gillins  Mfg.  Co..  226  Columbia  Avenue.  City 

Charles  E.  Todd,  Secretary 

25  North  Highland  Avenue.  Lansdownc,  Penna. 

Edward  W.  Savery,  Treasurer 

c/o  Logan  Trust  Company.  City 

Francis  R.  Taylor,  Solicitor 

918  Stephen  Girard  Building.  City 


Henry  L.  Balderston, 
George  B.  Comfort, 
S.  Howard  Pennell, 
Alfred  G.  Steer, 
John  A.  Stratton, 
James  F.  Walker, 
Edward  E.  Wildman, 
Francis  Goodhue,  3rd, 
Edward  R.  Moon, 
Earl  S.  Cadbury, 

Information  gladly  }w 


upon  request. 


1434  Brandywins  Street 

4530  Tacony  Street 

Lansdowne,  Pa. 

1918  Market  Street 

218  N.  13th  Street 

Westtown,  Pa. 

47th  and  Walnut  Streets 

1836  E.  Clearfield  Street 

303  Franklin  Bank  Bldg. 

Haverford,  Pa. 

lished  hy  any  Director 


GOLDEN  MEMORIES 

By  Anna  Yarnall 

A  BOOK  OF  SIMPLE  VERSE 

Cloth,  $1.25.  -  Leather,  $2.50 

Now  on  Sale  by 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL,  140  N.  16th  St.,  Pha». 
FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  304  Arch  SC.  PUU. 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Ester  brook  Pens  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


WHY  NOT  TAKE  UP  FRENCH  ? 

$S  pays  for  book  needed  and  assistance,  by 
mail,  for  three  months.  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  studying  French  at  home. 

PROF.  H.  T.  FRUEAUFF 

26  South  St.  Cloud  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Reference,  Davis  H.  Forsythe. 


ONDERTAER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA 
Special  Allmllon  Clem  tc  FunaaU 
!  In  mi  Out  of  the  City.    Abo  Cliapei 

for  FuneraU. 

Established  liM 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA   D.  FEATHERSTONE,   Matron 

Phone— Mabket  1571. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing, 

Typewriting,   Addressing,   Mailing,  Etc. 

(31  CbMtnut  Str««t,  PblUdalphUi 
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IT  may  be  real  economy  to  buy  less 
expensive  belts  for  light  occasional 
drives.  It  is  wise  to  choose  your  belt 
to  fit  the  job,  instead  of  buying  always 
the  best  possible. 

But-  with  lace  leather  it's  different. 
The  labor  of  lacing  often  costs  more 
than  the  lace  used ;  or  the  breaking  of 
lace  may  cost  far  more  than  its  price  in 
the  forced  stop  of  machine  and  output. 

Rhoads  Tannate  Lace  outlasts  raw- 
hide three  to  five  times.  It  pays  to 
use  it. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA 
12  N.  Third  Street 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

102  Beekman  St.  322  W.  Randolph  St. 

Factory  and  Tannery :  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLIIMGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 
318  N.  Thirteenth  St.  i  Philadelphia 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


DUE  TO  HIGH  MONEY  RATES.  THE 
CAREFUL  INVESTOR  CAN  NOW  PUR- 
CHASE HIGH-GRADE.  WELL-SECURED 
BONDS  TO  YIELD  AN  ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME. 

WHY  NOT  KEEP  YOUR  IDLE  FUNDS  SAFELY 
INVESTED? 


EIGHT  PER  CENT.  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS 

WITH  AMPLE  SECURITY 


Further  particulars  gladly  given 

Cadbury,  Ellis  &  Haines 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Franklin  Bank  Building,  Philadelphia 

Telephones:  Bell,  Spbuce  7372,  7373,  7374,  7375.     Keystone,  Race  2815. 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 

OFFICE  AND   YARD 

16  N,  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Street* 

Special  attention  given  to  Friendi'  Funerali 
Ball  'Phon*  ii  Sprue*  IM( 


F»AF»ER    HAISfGIING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.        -        PHILADELPHIA 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL)  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

svrTl«s1$1M00,000 

Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B»  MORRIS.  President. 


WISSAHICKON  INN 

REDLANDS, 

CALIFORNIA. 

THE  WISSAHICKON  INN  is^situated  in  an  Orange 
Grove  in  Redlands  the  most  beautiful  place  in  the  San 
Bernardino  Valley. 

At  the  Wissahickon  Inn,  a  family  hotel  of  fifty  rooms, 
you  will  find  a  homelike  place,  good  food,  and  careful 
attention  to  your  wants. 

Steam  heat,  rooms  with  private  bath  and  plenty  of 
public  baths.  One  or  two  cottages  on  the  grounds. 
Near  parks  and  golf  course.  Tennis  court.  Magnificent 
roads  for  motoring. 

For  reservations  cind  prices,  address 

A.  B.  JOHNSON. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Frienda 

Post  Office  Address:     Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Afanager 


Glaslyn- Chatham 

PARK   PLACE 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

A  Family  Home  oj  EitahllsheJ  Repulallon. 
Open  Throughout  lie  Year. 
NATHAN  L.  JONES. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Teat? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  lupply  tamplet. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

UANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.        .        .         Ptuladelpliia.  Pa. 

WANTED— Companion  (age  between  35  and  SO  years) 
in  adult  family,  willing  to  assist  in  household  duties 
and  sewing,  to  take  position  First  Month  3,  1921. 
Address  '•  Z," 

Office  of  "  The  Fbiend." 


A  GENTS,  Merchants,  &c.  are  invited  to  apply  for  sam- 
•*^  pie  parcels  of  German  goods:  toys,  mechanical  toys, 
cutlery,  dolls,  cheap  jewelry,  leather  fancy  goods,  photo- 
frames,  etc. 

W.    DiETTBICH, 

Mathildenstr,  21,  Ludwigsburg,  Wurtemberg,  Germany. 
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THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  $3.00  a  year  in  Advance. 

J.  Henkt  Babtlett,  Managing  Edilor  and  Publisher. 
Davis  H.  Fohstthb, 
Mary  Ward,  }■  Conlribuling  Editors. 

AxrRED  LOWBT, 


Make  remittances  payable  to 

THE  FRIEND, 

No.  207  Wautot  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failwre  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  at  a 

notice  to  disamtinue. 

Entered  as  second  doss  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  O. 


Letter  of  George  Sand  to  Qustave  Flaubert,  1871. —  "We  shall  have 
to  pity  the  Qerman  nation  for  its  victories  as  much  as  ourselves  for 
our  defeats.  It  is  the  first  act  of  her  moral  dissolution.  The  drama 
of  her  decline  has  begun,  and  as  she  works  at  it  with  her  own  hands, 
it  will  move  rapidly.  All  these  great  material  organizations  wherein 
Right,  Justice  and  Respect  for  Humanity  are  ignored  are  colossi  of 
clay,  as  we  have  paid  well  to  learn.  Well,  the  moral  decline  of  Qer= 
many  is  not  the  future  salvation  of  France,  and  if  we  are  called  to 
return  to  her  the  wrong  that  she  has  done  us,  her. crushing  will  not 
restore  our  life.  It  is  not  in  blood  that  races  wash  themselves  clean 
and  give  themselves  new  life." — Selected  by  J.  Henry  Scattergood. 


OUR  PEACE  TESTIMONY.* 

It  may  be  that  the  most  distinctive  thing  Friends  stand  for 
to-day  in  the  eyes  of  others  is  their  service  in  feeding  the 
children  in  Germany  and  Poland,  but  closely  allied  with  this 
and  sure  to  grow  out  of  it  is  their  peculiar  Peace  Testimony. 

It  were  foolish  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  when  the  call 
came  for  volunteers  at  the  opening  of  the  war  many  Friends 
found  themselves  unsettled  in  their  convictions;  to  put  it 
tritely  our  peace  principles  had  stood  the  test  of  logic  when 
conditions  were  stable,  but  arguments  that  grew  more  and 
more  satisfying,  seemed  to  convince  some  that  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances lifted  this  war  out  of  the  general  category  and  made 
past  teachings  of  less  avail  than  they  had  expected.  In  all  of 
this  they  were  actuated  by  the  highest  of  motives,  and  were 
absolutely  true  to  what  they  felt  to  be  lofty  and  altogether 
worthy  ideals. 

It  took  but  a  few  weeks  for  some  who  had  claimed  loyal 
allegiance  to  the  Quaker  doctrine  of  non-resistance  to  be  ready 
to  join  the  popular  cause  and  to  choose  what  to  them  seemed 
the  least  compromising  feature  of  military  service,  others  again 
found  a  positive  and  welcome  relief  to  their  feelings  through 
the  avenues  opened  up,  first  through  the  four  or  more  Agencies 
so  quickly  organized  and  efficiently  managed  by  English 
Friends,  and  afterwards,  when  the  matter  came  nearer  home 
to  ourselves,  by  our  own  Friends'  Service  Committee. 

♦"Friends  and  War."  A  new  statement  of  the  Quaker  position.  At 
Friends'  Book  Store,  304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


The  conduct  of  Friends  through  these  various  agencies  has 
fully  demonstrated  even  to  the  skeptical  that  our  very  fingers 
have  ting-led  for  a  part  in  the  great  struggle  that  has  engulfed 
the  world.  -' 

It  has  become  trite  to  say  that  Friends  had  failed  through 
the  years  antedating  the  war  to  measure  up  to  the  duty  de- 
volving upon  them  as  pioneers  in  the  advancement  of  this 
great  moral  and  religious  principle,  and  the  war  came  and  found 
them  ill-prepared  indeed  to  meet  the  situation. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  future,  when  the  backward  look  can 
have  a  perspective  at  all  commensurate  with  the  dignity  of 
the  proposition,  that  the  decision  will  be  reversed,  and  it  will  be 
acknowledged  that  the  spirit  that  has  actuated  the  hundreds 
of  young  men  here  and  abroad  to  give  themselves  to  the  service 
of  peace  in  the  midst  of  war  is  a  satisfying  refutation  of  the 
statement  that  the  Society  of  Friends  has  been  asleep  at  its 
post. 

It  ill-behooves  us  to  bemoan  past  issues  because  with  the 
light  vouchsafed  to-day  we  have  gained  a  certain  vantage;  it 
is  the  poorest  policy  to  upbraid  ourselves  because  in  the  light 
of  to-morrow,  which  the  past  could  not  furnish,  we  see  more 
than  we  did  then. 

It  staggers  belief  on  the  part  of  many  people  who  have  been 
trained  in  what  are  generally  regarded  as  the  principles'  of 
Christian  thought  and  living,  that  there  are  small  bodies  of 
Christians,  scattered  in  various  sections  of  the  earth,  not 
essentially  narrow-minded  or  bigoted,  who  for  two-and-a-half 
centuries  have  maintained  as  one  of  their  cardinal  doctrines 
that  war  is  so  at  variance  with  the  spirit  which  Christ's  life 
and  lessons  teach,  as  to  stamp  absolutely  it  as  wrong  under  all 
conditions. 

It  is  not  because  these  small  religious  sects,  to  which  this 
peace  testimony  is  so  precious,  have  had  a  fuller  access  to  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  nor  can  we  claim  that  in  other  re- 
spects they  bear  a  more  distinctive  badge  of  discipleship,  nor 
can  we  claim  that  they  have  devoted  more  time  to  cultivating 
an  acquaintance  with  His  teachings,  nor  is  it  because  they  have 
been  more  skilfully  trained  by  their  leaders,  nor  has  there  been 
any  purely  outward  circumstance  or  chain  of  circumstances 
that  has  especially  favored  them.  In  the  face  of  these  and 
other  like  considerations,  is  it  a  wonder  that  others  may  re- 
spect and  yet  fail  to  grasp  our  position? 

Are  we  very  clear  in  our  own  minds  as  to  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  we  hold  this  view  ourselves,  while  our  neighbor 
next  door  to  us,  whose  piety  we  willingly  reverence,  can  have 
but  scant  part  with  us  in  it? 

To  be  sure  there  were  other  than  Quaker  and  Mennonite 
boys  who  stood  the  final  test  of  allegiance  to  the  principle, 
but  historically  these  and  a  relatively  few  others  were  the  only 
ones  who  based  their  hope  of  salvation  upon  a  stern  adherence 
to  it,  come  weal  or  woe  by  so  doing. 

Among  the  decisions  of  the  recent  London  All  Friends' 
Conference  was  this,  equally  welcomed  by  hundreds  of  Friends 
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both  in  England  and  here  in  America,  that  this  great  body 
should  issue  a  clear  statement  of  the  position  held  by  Friends 
in  regard  to  war. 

This  statement  is  brief  and  clear.  It  was  carefully  studied 
by  many  when  first  issued  in  the  Report  of  the  American  Com- 
mission No.  I .  A  much  larger  number  have  given  it  a  thought- 
ful reading  since,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  should  reach 
thousands  of  people,  who,  if  they  are  willing  to  search  for  it, 
will  find  in  its  pages  a  reason  why  the  little  groups  of  Quakers  . 
and  Mennonites  hold  as  loyally  as  they  do  to  their  "peculiar 
testimony  concerning  peace  and  war."  They  will  find  also  a 
fair  explanation  why,  as  a  rule,  the  Quaker  youth  who  could 
not  turn  his  back  squarely  on  the  call  to  enlist,  chose  not  the 
task  that  was  free  from  danger  to  himself,  but  that  which 
rendered  him  least  likely  to  take  the  life  of  another.  They  will 
find  also  a  partial  refutation  of  the  charge  that  Friends  have 
been  recreant  to  a  great  trust,  that  with  this  precious  truth 
entrusted  to  them,  they  have  failed  to  measure  up  to  the  great 
opportunity. 

It  will  clear  the  minds  of  those  who  cannot  explain  how  a 
group  of  fair-minded,  "otherwise  sensible  and  patriotic  citi- 
zens," can  maintain  such  a  doctrine,  can  suffer  and  even  die 
for  it. 

Again,  1  believe  it  will  clarify  our  own  views  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  our  arguments  more  acceptable  to  our  next  door 
neighbor,  who  up  till  now  has  been  most  unsympathetic,  and 
what  counts  for  as  much  as  the  others,  it  gives  us  in  the  com- 
pact form  of  a  twenty-three  page  pamphlet  such  a  clear  and 
thoughtful  presentation  as  merits  the  careful  reading  of  every 
Friend  everywhere. 

Very  many  boys  and  girls  who  have  attended  Friends' 
schools  have  been  unconsciously  but  powerfully  influenced 
by  Dymond's  "Essay  on  War,"  and  by  other  tracts  and 
treatises  having  the  same  teaching  end  in  view  as  this.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  convincing  argument  than 
Dymond's,  provided  the  mind  is  one  that  lends  itself  to  such 
convincement;  the  Friendly  type  of  mind  does  lend  itself  to 
this,  but  I  think  in  the  pamphlet  under  review  will  be  found 
the  same  great  truths  enunciated  in  a  less  didactic  manner, 
and  in  a  way  that  may  catch  the  fancy  and  then  the  judgment 
of  those  who  have  no  Quaker  bias  or  training.  For  this  reason 
I  would  plead  that  Friends  everywhere  give  this  pamphlet 
a  reading  and  then  use  their  influence  in  circulating  it  as 
widely  as  possible. 

^  D.  H.  F. 

FRITCHLEY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  General  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at  Fritchley,  England, 
issued  in  Tenth  Month,  1920,  a  series  of  "General  Advices" 
to  its  membership,  from  which  series  the  following  are  taken : — 

Friends  are  Advised: 

1 .  To  be  diligent  in  inward  waiting  upon  God  in  the  spirit 
of  true  prayer,  under  that  holy  influence  which  is  secretly  and 
constantly  working  for  our  regeneration,  as  it  is  yielded  to, 
that  so  they  may  be  enabled,  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  to 
endure  "as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible,"  being  kept  alive 
unto  God,  and  preserved  in  love  and  unity  with  each  other, 
harmoniously  laboring  together  for  the  spreading  and  increase 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in  the  world. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  attend  all  our  meetings  for  worship  as 
being  a  primary  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  unseen  Head  of 
the  Church  and  a  public  testimony  to  our  belief  in  and  de- 
pendence upon  Him;  and  likewise  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  his 
people;  as  also  for  our  own  advancement,  since  it  is  at  such 


times  of  collective  worship  that  Christ  specially  promised  to 
be  with  His  followers. 

3.  To  be  frequent  in  the  private  and  also  in  the  family 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

5.  To  avoid  superfluity  in  their  manner  of  living,  in  dress, 
and  in  the  furniture  of  their  houses. 

6.  To  attend  to  the  limitations  of  Truth  in  trade  and  other . 
outward  concerns. 

7.  To  guard  against  the  introduction  into  their  houses  of 
publications  of  a  hurtful  tendency,  and  against  such  compani- 
onships, indulgences,  and  recreations  as  may  interfere  with 
a  growth  in  grace;  to  avoid  every  form  of  gambling;  and  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  and  tobacco,  both 
on  account  of  their  effects  and  the  associations  frequently 
connected  therewith. 

12.  Finally,  it  is  recommended  that  Friends  watch  over 
one  another  for  good ;  that  when  occasions  of  uneasiness  are 
first  observed  in  any  they  may  be  treated  with  in  privacy  and 
tenderness  before  the  matter  be  communicated  to  another. 
Thus  the  hands  of  those  concerned  in  the  further  exercise  of 
the  discipline  will  not  be  weakened  by  a  consciousness  of  their 
having  themselves  departed  from  the  true  order  of  the  Gospel. 
And  Friends  everywhere  are  advised  to  endeavor  to  maintain 
"  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace." 

Fritchley,  England,  Tenth  Month,  1920. 

■  I  ■       

MINUTE  ON  WAR  AND  THE  SOCIAL  ORDER. 

At  a  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  War  and  the  Social 
Order  held  at  Rowancroft,  Scarborough,  at  the  week-end, 
twelfth  to  fifteenth  of  Eleventh  Month,  the-following  minute 
was  passed: — 

"  The  first  two  sittings  of  our  Conference  have  been  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  need  for  simpler  living  and  the 
possibility  and  desirability  of  a  scheme  for  pooling  surplus  in- 
come. We  recognize  the  insidiousness  of  the  tendency  to 
regard  certain  luxuries  as  enjoyed  by  right,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  they  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  .the  less 
fortunate  members  of  the  community.  But  we  believe  we 
have  a  duty  to  demand  for  others  as  well  as  to  maintain  for 
ourselves  that  fulness  of  life  which  depends  to  some  extent  on 
a  good  education  and  involves  the  right  use  of  leisure  and  of 
the  varied  opportunities  that  come  into  our  fives.  We  have 
listened  to  some  personal  experiences  of  the  plan  followed  by 
the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Table  to  readjust  some  of  their 
inequalities  of  income  and  of  need.  But  we  are  not  clear  that 
such  a  plan  is  suitable  for  very  wide  application.  We  believe 
that  our  duty  as  a  Committee  and  as  individuals  is  still  to 
urge  upon  Friends  the  need  for  a  New  Social  Order  founded 
on  the  principles  of  Jesus. 

"  Surplus  income  can,  in  our  opinion,  be  more  usefully  em- 
ployed in  helping  to  bring  about  the  changes  necessary  for  the 
introduction  of  the  new  order,  than  by  palliating  individual 
cases  of  hardship,  though  the  latter  often  seems  the  more 
obvious  and  pressing. 

"  It  is  as  we  devote  ourselves  to  working  for  the  New  Order, 
that  we  come  to  recognize  as  superfluities  things  in  our  lives 
which  perhaps  formerly  were  recognized  as  necessary.  This 
seems  to  us  the  right  way  in  which  we  shall  be  led  to  make 
changes  in  our  manner  of  life. 

"  We  are  concerned,  however,  that  both  by  home  influence 
and  school  training  our  children  should  realize  early  in  their 
lives  what  are  the  true  essentials,  and  especially  the  supreme 
importance  of  true  fellowship  with  all  men." — From  The 
Friend  (London). 


"Forgiveness  is  not  to  God  an  irksome  duty  or  .  .  . 
dole,  nor  to  any  of  God's  free-born  sons;  and  Peter  was  to 
learn  ere  long  that  it  was  sonship  he  had  been  shirking,  and 
that  we  never  bargain  with  God  when  we  have  come  to  know 
His  love  as  the  wealth  of  our  bankrupt  souls  and  His  fellow- 
ship as  the  liberty  and  delight  of  our  delivered  spirits." — 
W.  Blair  Neatby,  in  "The  Message  of  Jesus." 
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THE  VOICES  OF  THE  HILLS. 

I  spake  unto  the  Hills 

And  questioned  them, 
'Who  are  ye?"  • 

And  they,  answering,  said: 
'We  are  the  Witnesses. 

We  are  the  sign  of  that  Great  Power 

Which  Ues  behind  all  things; 

Which  works  within  all  things. 

We  bear  the  message,  writ  in  writing  bold. 

Of  majesty,  and  awe,  and  timelessness^ 

And  kingly  steadfastness. 

We  are  the  Witnesses!" 

I  questioned  once  again  the  BUUs 
And  said:  "Whence  come  ye?" 
And  answering  quick  they  said: 
'We  come  from  travail  and  from  strife. 
AO  things,  all  powers,  all  forces 
Helped  to  bring  us  forth : 
The  primal  fire,  the  rushing  wind. 
The  cloudburst,  and  the  sun's  fierce  shine; 
The  great  wild  sea,  the  glaciers'  cruel  grind. 
All  these  have  striven  in  conflict  dire 
That  we  might  be. 
We  are  their  Heritors  I " 

And  yet  again  I  spake  unto  the  Hills 
And  questioned  them. 
I  said:  "Oh,  Witnesses!    Oh,  Heritors! 
What  is  the  Power  which  lies  behind  all  things 
And  where  his  dwelling-place? 
Ye  are  his  Witnesses;  ye  bear  his  sign. 
Then  make  him  known  to  me." 
But  answer  made  they  not. 
I  tried  again:  "Oh,  mighty  Hills, 
I  humbly  seek  that  Power, 
And  if  so  be  that  I  might  find, 
I  would  fare  forth  and  all  the  world  would  roam. 
Ye  are  his  Witnesses. 
Declare  him  unto  me! " 
And  then  the  HUls  spake  unto  me  and  said : 
"We  are  the  Witnesses,  we  bear  the  sign: 
But  thine  the  Quest. 
Not  ours  to  tell,  but  thine  to  seek. 
Knowledge  may  not  be  given  like  gold, 
But  must  be  sought  in  patient,  yearning  ways; 
And  each  must  tread  the  pathway  for  himself. 
Make  clean  thine  heart, 
Take  truth  for  guide" 
And  go  upon  thy  quest. 
And  if  thou  truly  seek 
That  Power  which  lies  behind  all  things; 
Which  works  within  all  things, 
Jt  may  be  thou  shalt  find — and  know 
We  are  the  Witnesses!" 

A.  F.  Pearson,  in  The  Friend  (London). 


THE  FAITH  OF  A  QUAKER. 

The  New  Way  of  Life. 
["  The  hunger  for  brotherhood  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  unrest  oj  the 
modern  civilized  world." — George  F.  Watts.] 

[Gulielma  Crosfield  has  contributed  a  very  useful  series 
of  articles  to  "Workers  at  Home  and  Abroad"  under  the 
general  caption  printed  above.  The  following  is  No.  4  of  the 
series.  Its  message  is  particularly  pertinent  to-day,  but  we 
can  commend  the  whole  series  to  those  who  want  the  fun- 
damentals of  Quakerism  put  simply  but  forcefully. — Eds.] 

An  American  writer  tells  us  that  some  years  ago,  when  the 
criticism  was  made  that  Christianity  was  a  failure,  it  was 
met  by  the  reply,  "Christianity  is  not  a  failure,  for  it  has 


never  been  tried."  Then  he  points  out  that  only  one-half 
of  Christ's  gospel  has  been  preached,  only  one-half  applied. 
The  salvation  for  the  individual  has  been  believed  in.  All 
churches  preach  it,  and  millions  have  proved  the  truth  of  it. 
That  is  one-half  the  Gospel.  But  the  salvation  of  society 
has  never  been  grasped,  or  only  at  exceptional  times  by  ex- 
ceptional people.*  For  instance,  when  William  Penn  applied 
the  rule  of  Christ  to  his  province  in  America,  it  was  such  a  re- 
markable thing  to  do  that  he  called  it  the  "Holy  Experiment." 
But  such  holy  experiments  are  needed  in  every  department  of 
life  if  we  are  to  prove  the  other  half  of  Christ's  Gospel,  and 
both  halves  are  required  if  we  are  to  bring  about  the  Kingdom 
of  God. 

If  Quakerism  stands  for  anything  at  all,  it  stands  for  the 
salvation  of  society  as  well  as  for  the  individual.  There  is 
no  part  of  life  which  religion  cannot  and  should  not  touch. 
As  George  Macdonald  says,  "Life  and  religion  are  one,  or 
neither  is  anything."  We  cannot  box  up  our  religion  in  home, 
or  school,  or  church,  and  call  it  Christ's  religion.  It  is  wanted 
just  as  much  in  the  shop  or  factory  or  farmyard.  It  is  wanted 
tremendously  on  the  bench,  in  the  council  chamber,  in  the 
Houses  of  PaHiament.  it  is  wanted  there,  and  it  must  be 
found  there  if  we  are  to  carry  out  the  new  way  of  life.  "The 
matter  is,"  says  Penn,  "for  people  to  be  conversant  in  this 
world,  to  have  their  occasions  and  business  in  it,  and  yet  to 
keep  to  the  meek,  lowly  and  simple  appearance.  This  is  to 
be  like  Christ,  Who  did  not  retire  into  a  hermit's  lodge,  but 
conversed  with  publicans  and  sinners." 

So  when  we  turn  to  the  second  part  of  the  question  stated 
in  our  last  paper,  and  ask,  "  Can  a  man  live  in  the  world  and 
do  the  work  of  the  worid  by  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  God? 
Is  it  possible  for  men  and  women  to  do  this  who  cannot  pick 
and  choose  their  work,  and  who  have  to  earn  not  only  their 
own  living,  but  often  have  others  dependent  on  them?" 
Quakerism  would  answer,  "  Yes,  they  can,  and,  if  they  would 
be  true  Children  of  Light,  they  must." 

We  cannot  approach  this  problem  lightly,  for  it  is  precisely 
here  that  some  of  the  greatest  conflicts  of  our  life  are  to  be  lost 
or  won.  Always  a  difficult  question,  to-day  it  has  become  a 
very  acute  and  general  one,  as  the  whole  range  of  our  social 
life,  our  commercial  system,  the  question  and  the  causes  of 
poverty— competition,  greed,  dishonest  dealing,  unfair  wages 
—have  been  afresh  forced  into  notice  through  the  new  Labour 
movements.  Many  would  like  to  find  their  way  out  of  a  life 
they  do  not  feel  squares  with  their  highest  ideals,  but  are  at  a 
loss  how  to  begin.  The  difficulty  is,  that  when  the  whole  sys- 
tem has  the  wrong  end  in  view — that  being  merely  the  ad- 
vantage of  self— it  is  only  natural  that  all  who  are  bound  up 
in  it,  who  are  not  of  that  spirit,  must  feel  uncomfortable  and 
at  variance  with  it. 

It  is  evident  that  in  one  or  two  sentences,  which  is  all  my 
space  allows  me,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  skirt  so  vast 
a  subject.  Two  courses  can  at  least  be  pointed  out,  for  we 
may  begin  by  recognizing  that  something  must  be  done;  and 
all  can  do  something. 

The  first  suggestion  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  Rhondda 
Williams,  addressed  to  a  gathering  of  Co-operative  working- 
men: —  .,    , 

"First  of  all,"  he  said,  "form  in  your  own  mmd  the  ideals 
toward  which  you  desire  to  work.  Then,  when  you  come  to 
the  practical  application  of  them,  work  as  far  as  you  can  in  the 
direction  of  these  ideals,  supporting  every  movement  that 
brings  them  nearer,  and  opposing  anything  which  seems  to 
you  to  be  working  against  them." 

Perhaps  this  may  seem  to  go  but  a  little  way.  It  will  go 
farther  than  we  think.  A  steady  push  toward  the  highest 
will  tell  in  the  long  run. 

This  was  the  stand  taken  by  the  eariy  Quakers.  In  a  day 
which  was  in  some  ways  as  difficult  as  our  own,  they  did  not 
shrink  from  commercial  life.  But  they  brought  their  relig- 
ion into  it,  and  commercial  integrity  and  plain  dealing  were 
always  insisted  on.      Results  followed,  practical  results  of 

*See  The  Next  Great  Awakening,  by  Josiah  Strong,  page  186. 
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value  even  to-day.  "We  seem  to  owe  to  Friends,"  W.  C. 
Braithwaite  says,  for  example,  "the  introduction  of  fixed 
prices  in  retail  trade."*  and  in  many  ways  the  truth  and  honest 
dealing  of  the  Quakers  became  a  quiet  power  which  was  un- 
assailable, and  contributed  to  the  raising  of  the  general  stand- 
ard. In  a  word,  the  faithful  carrying  out  of  their  belief  in 
daily  life  succeeded,  not  only  in  the  peace  of  mind  and  re- 
spect which  it  brought  them,  but  also  in  nobler  issues  toward 
the  world  at  large. 

And  lastly,  1  must  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  second  of  the 
courses  referred  to.  There  comes  a  point  in  the  lives  of  some 
when  a  decision  has  to  be  made  between  the  continuance  in 
their  calling  or  disobedience  to  the  will  of  their  Lord.  There 
are  many  humble  but  heroic  souls  who  have  ventured  forth 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  though  it  might  be  to  poverty 
and  outward  uncertainty,  but  to  inward  peace.  Such  a 
course  requires,  needless  to  say,  clear  conviction  before  the 
step  is  taken.  And  indeed,  to  most  men  and  women  in  com- 
mercial or  industrial  life,  there  will  be  searchings  of  heart  and 
trials  of  faith  and  some  difficult  paths.  And  it  must  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  if  our  conscience  condemns  us  in  any 
special  detail  of  life  or  practice  we  must  not  hesitate  to  obey 
that  light. 

Over  two  hundred  years  ago  we  have  the  record  of  Luke 
Cock,  who  knew  something  of  this.  He  was  a  butcher,  and 
thus  tells  us  in  his  strong  Yorkshire  dialect  of  his  experience: 

"  Necessity,  Friends,  outstrips  the  Law,  necessity  has  made 
many  people  go  by  the  Weeping  Cross.     .     . 

"  I  remember  when  1  first  met  with  my  Guide  He  led  me  into 
a  very  large  and  cross  land,  where  1  was  to  speak  the  truth 
from  my  heart — and  before  I  used  to  swear  and  lie,  too,  for 
gain.  'Ay,  then,'  said  I  to  my  guide,  'I  mun  leave  Thee 
here,  if  Thou  leads  me  up  that  lane,  1  can  never  follow;  I'se 
be  ruined  of  this  butchering  trade  if  1  mun  not  lie  for  gain.' 
Here  1  left  my  Guide,  and  was  filled  with  sorrow,  and  brought 
to  the  Weeping  Cross;  and  1  said,  if  I  could  find  my  Guide 
again,  I'll  follow  Him,  lead  me  whither  He  will.  So  here  1 
found  my  Guide  again,  and  began  to  follow  Him  up  this  lane 
and  tell  the  truth  from  my  heart.  I  had  been  nought  but 
beggary  and  poverty  before;  and  now  I  began  to  thrive  at 
my  trade,  and  got  to  the  end  of  this  land;  though  with  some 
difficulty."t 

So  happily  closes  the  Quaker  butcher.  Matters  to-day 
may  seem  more  complicated  than  then.  In  the  fierce  and 
bitter  struggle  between  class  and  class,  Labor  and  Capital, 
it  is  evident  only  one  thing  can  avail  to  bring  peace  to  our 
distracted  world.  It  is  not  the  victory  of  this  or  that  party, 
it  is  not  the  freedom  of  this  or  that  class.  It  is  a  change  of 
heart,  a  change  in  the  spiritual  atmosphere,  which  will  make 
service  and  not  greed  the  object  of  life. 

There  is  something  better  than  getting  everything  we  want, 
whether  we  are  at  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  That 
selfish  aim  is  not  enough,  that  will  never  satisfy  us.  Money, 
position,  pleasure,  are  good,  but  they  are  not  enough,  they 
do  not  satisfy  the  hearts  of  men.  For  the  great  artist,  G.  F. 
Watts,  was  a  seer  too,  when  he  said,  that  the  "  Hunger  for 
brotherhood  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  unrest  of  the  world." 
"We  want  you  to  treat  us  like  men,"  is  the  demand  of  Labor 
to  Capital.  There  is  another  cry,  broken,  perhaps,  but  in- 
sistent, which  is  behind  it,  and  rising  everywhere  all  over  the 
world:  "We  want  you  to  treat  us  like  brothers." 

How  is  this  great  hunger  to  be  met?  How  can  we  realize 
this  ideal? 

The  secret  is  hidden  in  the  undiscovered,  the  unproved 
Gospel  of  Christ.  When  the  sinner  is  led  by  the  Seeker  and 
Saviour  of  men  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  he  finds  his  soul  at 
rest  in  the  love  of  God.  But  the  love  does  not  stop  there. 
When  the  world,  broken,  bankrupt,  miserable,  weary  of  war 
and  hungry  for  love,  turns  to  the  great  Consoler,  it  will  find 
rest  also  m  the  love  of  man.  Love  of  God  and  love  of  man,  these 

♦William  C.  Braithwaite,  The  Second  Period  of  Quakerism,  page  560. 
iThe  Second  Period  of  Quakerism,  page  552, 


two  great  spiritual  forces,  are  ever  closely  joined  in  Christ's 
Message,  but  the  Church  has  allowed  false  barriers  to  divide 
them  in  spite  of  the  clear  word,  "  He  that  loveth  God,  loveth 
his  brother  also." 

And  by  "love  to  men"  we'Ho  not  think  only  of  that  attrac- 
tion to  outcasts  which  leads  good  men  to  pray  for  their  re- 
demption. Nor  only  of  that  "passion  for  souls"  which  drives 
earnest  men  and  women  over  the  seas  to  save  the  heathen. 
No,  what  we  need  is  that  practical  sympathy  and  brotherli- 
ness  to  all  men,  common  ordinary  men:  to  our  next-door 
neighbor  whose  fowls  nibble  our  young  lettuces,  to  the  back- 
biting woman  who  mars  our  peace,  to  the  child  who  shouts 
in  the  street  when  we  want  to  rest.  It  is  loving-kindness 
to  all  mankind,  pleasant  and  unpleasant,  good  and  bad,  which 
will  make  it  impossible  for  us  who  have  comfort  to  think  of 
men,  women  and  children  wanting  food,  housing,  clothes, 
happiness,  without  making  far  more  effort  to  see  that  they 
get  them.  A  love  which  will  prick  our  conscience  till  the  rich 
employer  can  no  longer  exploit  the  worker,  nor  the  worker  try 
to  cheat  his  employer.  Then  the  barbaric  codes  of  states  will 
no  longer  be  tolerated.  Their  peoples  will  no  longer  endure 
the  merciless  treatment  of  prisoners,  they  will  no  longer  per- 
mit that  the  jealousies  and  mistakes  of  their  rulers  shall  take 
the  form  of  murder,  ruin  and  starvation  of  whole  peoples, 
the  burriing  and  destruction  of  homes  of  men  who  are  at  heart 
their  brothers.  In  a  word,  the  abomination  and  stupidity  of 
war  has  no  place  in  the  Kingdom  of  Love. 

It  may  seem  a  far  cry  to  the  realization  of  these  ideals. 
Perhaps,  however,  they  are  not  so  far  away  as  we  think.  They 
form,  at  any  rate,  the  standard  which  has  been  raised  for  us 
by  our  fathers  in  the  faith.  They  are  the  Faith  of  the  Quaker, 
and,  far  more  than  this,  they  are,  we  believe,  the  rule  of  life 
which  all  who  are  looking  for  the  peace  of  mankind  must 
strive  to  follow,  those  who  would  see  among  men  the  King- 
dom of  God  under  the  rule  of  Love,  the  Great  Reconciler. 

Religion  must  enter  all  life,  or  it  is  not  true  religion;  and 
religion  is  summed  up  in  the  words:  Love  to  God  and  Love  to 
Man. 

_.  G.  Crosfield. 

THE  SOURCE  OF  PROGRESS. 

"The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways. 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world." 

— Tennyson. 

Torday  we  need  to  exert  ourselves  especially  to  look  for  the 
Light  of  Truth  in  our  own  souls.  When  each  has  entered  into 
his  own  closet  persistently  and  constantly  enough  to  establish 
for  himself  his  particular  relationship  with  the  Father  and 
new  visions  of  service  begin  to  be  unfolded  to  him,  he  will  come 
forth  equipped  for  his  undertaking  and  find  armies  of  his  fel- 
lows waiting  to  aid  him.  The  test  of  his  leadership  will  be  in 
his  continued  dependence  upon  the  Guide  within,  and  his 
ability  to  throw  his  followers  on  their  own  resources  that  they, 
too,  may  understand  true  power. 

The  beauty  of  assembled  worship  comes  when  these,  re- 
joicing in  the  knowledge  of  their  vision,  add  to  the  daily  round 
of  living  service,  the  lifting  of  their  hearts  in  one  accord  in 
praise  to  God  Almighty.  Others,  drawing  near  to  such  a  gath- 
ering, readily  catch  the  gleam  of  reflected  light  in  its  multfplied 
intensity.  It  is  a  blessed  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  speak  to 
the  condition  of  such  who  are  attracted  to  us.  Yet  no  amount 
of  prayer  for  another's  soul  certainly  availeth  until  that  soul 
desires  help. 

Inasmuch  as  God's  temple  is  not  made  with  hands,  we  , 
cannot  undertake  to  shape  or  mould  a  code  of  beliefs  for  an- 
other. Mistakes  of  the  past  in  this  respect  account  largely  for 
the  accepted  forms  and  practices  which  continue  to  exist 
without  the  spirit  to  quicken  them.  If  we  would  revive  the 
life  in  any  forms  we  can  do  no  more  than  establish  for  our- 
selves their  spiritual  significance  in  the  Hght  of  our  inner  con- 
sciousness and  use  them  in  so  far  as  they  help  us  to  bear  witness 
to  the  Light, 
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"  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven."  If 
men  are  to  glorify  the  Father  in  Heaven  for  our  good  works, 
we  will  cease  to  glory  in  those  of  our  forbears  and  fellows,  but, 
thanking  Him  for  their  moral  stability  which  is  our  priceless 
heritage,  seek  afresh  by  prayer  and  fasting  to  know  His  Will 
in  our  individual  lives. 

Sarah  B.  Harker. 

712  Wentworth  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  RECENT  TUNESASSA  REPORT  TO 
THE  INDIAN  COMMITTEE. 

We  note  with  thankfulness  that  the  health  of  the  School 
has  been  good  throughout  the  present  term.  ...  A  recent 
spelling  test,  in  which  the  various  grades  took  part  in  their 
respective  order,  showed  interest  and  achievement.  Three 
fire  drills  displayed  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  object  of  the 
occasions.  The  shortest  time  in  which  the  buildings  were 
entirely  cleared  of  their  occupants  being  twenty-nine  seconds. 
Roll  call  followed  promptly  at  agreed  points  on  the  grounds, 
distant  from  the  Main  Building.  1  think  the  introduction  of 
the  Third  Teacher  to  the  staff  most  worth  while.  The  rising 
scale  plan  of  salaries  to  teachers  who  have  served  Tunesassa 
faithfully  and  satisfactorily,  should  help  to  solve  the  problem 
of  a  wholesome  continuance  of  competent  teachers  to  the 
School,  those  whose  hearts  are  in  the  work.  Amongst  our 
workers  at  present,  there  are  alert,  live  people,  giving  splendid 
service  to  the  spread  of  the  dear  Master's  Kingdom.  Our 
Meetings  for  Divine  Worship  continue  to  be  times  of  baptism 
and  favor.  We  enjoy  having  our  regular  farm-helpers  share 
with  us  these  occasions.  We  shall  not  be  satisfied  for  ourselves, 
our  Indian  brethren  and  sisters  and  others,  until  we  come 
to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Truly  this  Mission  is  called  of  God  to  be  a  radiant  Centre, 
publishing  the  Good  News,  freely,  fearlessly  and  faithfully. 

The  helpful  suggestions  and  demonstrations  given  to  the 
School  by  Rachel  Brantingham  during  her  recent  brief  visit 
to  the  School,  were  warmly  appreciated.  We  wished  that  we 
might  keep  her  always. 

The  person  who  made  the  able  and  complete  survey  of  the 
Indian  reservations  of  New  York  State  assures,  that  Al- 
legheny Reservation  will  be  considered  favorably  by  the 
Legislature.  .  .  .  relative  to  a  Graduate  Nurse  being 
placed  upon  it.  And  that  my  communication  addressed  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health  upon  the  subject,  offering  (the  use  of) 
our  School  as  headquarters  for  the  proposed  Nurse,  etc.,  is 
appreciated  and  will  hkely  be  entertained. 

Arthur  C.  Parker,  in  his  exhaustive  survey  report  of  the 
work  done  by  the  (State  Indian  Welfare)  Society,  during 
1920,  incorporated  Tunesassa  skilfully  and  sympathetically 
therein. 

(Donations  in  cash  amountihg  to  $75.00,  a  large  part  of 
which  was  for  the  purchase  of  blankets,  two  serving  tables, 
a  carving  set,  sixty  gallons  of  ready  mixed  paint  and  twenty 
gallons  of  oil,  etc.,  etc.,  have  been  received.) 

H.  B.  L. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  WESTTOWN  MOTHERS. 

On  Eleventh  Month  3rd,  thirty  members  of  the  Council  of 
Westtown  Mothers  met  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  room  at  20 
S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia.  In  the  absence  of  the  presi- 
dent, Anna  B.  S.  Richie,  Charlotte  E.  Haines,  the  vice-presi- 
dent, presided.  Anna  B.  S.  Richie,  not  being  able  to  attend 
to  the  duties  of  the  president,  offered  her  resignation  in  writ- 
ing, which  the  Council  regretfully  accepted.  On  motion  the 
Executive  Committee  was  empowered  to  appoint  a  president. 

Frances  Tatum  Rhoads  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Wm.  T. 
Sharpless  who  has  been  investigating  the  causes  of  so  many 
colds  among  our  boys  and  girls  at  Westtown.  There  has  been 
some  improvement  in  this  particular  this  year  over  last, 
especially  among  the  boys;  but  no  especial  cause  for  the  colds 
has  been  found. 


George  L.  Jones  then  spoke  to  us  of  the  work  at  Westtown 
and  of  their  hopes  and  plans  for  the  future.  He  said  that  the 
atmosphere  of  Westtown  is  that  of  one  large  family,  which  is 
remarked  upon  by  many  friends  visiting  the  School. 

A  boarding  school  has  many  problems  which  a  day  school 
does  not  have,  and  in  the  choice  of  teachers  these  must  be 
considered.  A  teacher  must  not  only  be  a  good  instructor, 
but  must  be  one  who  can  participate  in  the  out  of  school  life 
of  the  children.  The  force  this  year  seems  to  be  in  very  close 
relation  with  the  boys  and  girls  and  the  spirit  is  good.  There 
are  many  societies,  clubs  and  meetings  organized  to  meet  the 
varying  needs  and  tastes  of  the  students. 

The  Faculty  has  considered  the  advisability  of  starting  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Scout  movement  among  the  boys.  The 
Northfield  organization  among  the  girls  fills  a  very  happy 
place. 

The  academic  work  at  Westtown  would  be  much  simpler 
if  it  were  college  preparatory  only;  but  it  is  the  family  school 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  and  all  conditions  must  be 
met.  Although  George  Jones  approves  of  many  students  going 
to  college,  he  feels  there  are  some  who  are  not  adapted  to  col- 
lege work  but  who  will  do  good  work  in  the  world  along  other 
lines.  There  is  need  of  a  Community  Centre  at  Westtown  for 
the  School  help  and  for  the  neighbors  in  the  Township.  They 
feel  a  shyness  about  attending  lectures  and  entertainments  in 
the  School,  but  would  appreciate  a  meeting  place  of  their  own. 

Before  closing,  the  Council  expressed  a  wish  that  George  L. 
Jones  would  take  to  the  Westtown  Faculty  a  verbal  expression 
of  gratitude  and  appreciation  from  its  members. 

Mary  Hughes  Ewing, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

"The  Lark's  Nest." 
This  is  a  very  attractive,  moderately-priced  re-print  of  the 
article  by  L.  V.  Hodgkin,  which  appeared  some  months  ago 
in  the  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner.  Our  view  of  its  worth 
will  be  indicated  when  we  remind  our  readers  that  it  was 
copied  into  our  Children's  Corner.  Unfortunately  this  was 
done  without  the  consent  of  the  English  agent  of  the  publica- 
tion. We  are  more  than  willing  to  make  this  open  confession 
of  our  fault  as  we  can  so  heartily  commend  both  the  beauty 
and  servicableness  of  the  booklet  so  kindly  sent  to  us  now 
by  said  agent,  our  friend  Ernest  E.  Taylor.  The  publication 
is  by  T.  N.  Foulis,  but  any  of  our  Friends'  Book  Shops  will 
gladly  furnish  it.  We  are  not  allowed  under  the  present  postal 
regulations  to  mention  the  price  of  books  except  in  advertise- 
ments, but  in  this  case  the  cost  is  moderate  and  we  wish  es- 
pecially to  commend  it  to  those  who  are  interested  in  groups 
of  children  (eight  to  twelve  years).  It  is  just  the  type  of  thing 
to  order  by  the  dozen,  and  put  into  liberal  circulation.  It 
teaches  peace,  restraint  in  judgment  and  much  else  that  we 
wish  to  put  into  child  life.  Nor  does  it  do  any  of  this  in  the 
dry-as-dust  didactic  fashion  of  the  average  moral  story  book. 
It  is  a  piece  of  noble  literature,  and  while  the  style  is  not  that 
of  Hawthorne  the  motif  is  much  the  same  as  in  his  best  ex- 
amples of  children's  literature. 

^  J.  H.  B. 


"The  first  gleam  of  light,  'the  first  cold  light  of  morning' 
which  gave  promise  of  day  with  its  noontide  glories,  dawned 
on  me  one  day  at  meeting,  when  1  had  been  meditating  on 
my  state  in  great  depression.  1  seemed  to  hear  the  words 
articulated  in  my  spirit,  'Live  up  to  the  fight  thou  hast;  and 
more  will  be  granted  thee.'  Then  1  believed  God  speaks  to 
man  by  His  Spirit.  1  strove  to  live  a  more  Christian  life,  in 
unison  with  what  1  knew  to  be  right,  and  looked  for  brighter 
days;  not  forgetting  the  blessings  that  are  granted  to  prayer." 
— Caroline  Fox,  1841. 


"  1  warn  thee,  O  Italy,  1  warn  thee,  O  Rome,  that  nothing 
can  save  thee  but  Christ."— Girolamo  Savonarola. 
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THE  JAPANESE  SITUATION. 

FRANK  A.    VANDERLIP. 

President  of  the  National  City  Bank,  New  York  City. 

From  an  Address  before  the  Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Com- 
mercial Club  and  San  Franscisco  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Sixth  Month  2,  ig20. 

[This  is  presented  by  Julia  Cope  Collins,  who  has  herself 
recently  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  situation  in  Japan.] 
I  went  to  Japan  in  a  wholly  unofficial  capacity.  1  received 
an  invitation  from  an  organization  in  Japan  called  "The 
Welcome  Association."  It  embraced  one  hundred  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  Japan — leading  in  business,  in  political 
life,  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation.  They  invited  me  to 
pick  out  a  party  of  ten  men,  to  come  to  Japan  with  their  wives 
and  have  a  frank,  unofficial  discussion  of  the  points  of  difference 
between  the  two  nations.  It  seemed  to  be  an  important  in- 
vitation— a  promising  opportunity  to  learn  something.  .  . 
We  met  in  Tokio,  a  party  of  ten  Americans,  representing 
nothing  and  having  no  official  standing  whatever — represent- 
ing no  Chambers  of  Commerce  or  similar  organizations — 
simply  nine  other  men  I  picked  out  because  1  thought  they 
were  open-minded,  able  American  citizens.  And  we  met  with 
a  similar  and  considerably  larger  group  of  Japanese.  The  first 
word  was,  "  Put  diplomacy  aside — let  us  discuss  with  frank- 
ness and  candor  the  questions  involved  between  these  two 
nations."  And  then  we  began  to  make  a  statement  of  what 
the  problems  were,  and,  as  we  were  the  guests  and  were  not 
experts — ^w^  were  simply  students — we  said  to  those  gentle- 
men, "Name  the  problems."  The  first  problem  they  named 
was  one  that  was  deep  in  their  hearts.  And  they  named  it 
with  the  greatest  sincerity  and  the  greatest  gravity, — the 
Japanese  question  in  California.  Then  I  was  called  on  to  state 
what  we  wanted  to  discuss,  and  I  said  there  was  a  wider 
question,  the  question  of  a  growing  suspicion  in  the  minds  of 
Americans  not  at  all  confined  to  California,  but  in  the  minds 
of  all  Americans,  as  to  the  purposes  and  aims  and  aspirations 
of  the  Japanese  nation.  We  had  been  shocked  by  what  had 
occurred  in  Korea.  Then  we  had  suspicions  as  to  Shantung; 
as  to  just  what  were  the  aims  of  Japan  in  that  province  of 
China,  and  we  looked  with  interest  on  the  situation  in  Mon- 
golia and  Manchuria,  and  with  rather  intent  interest  on  the 
position  of  Japan  in  Siberia.  We  thought  all  of  those  ques- 
tions ought  to  be  freely  and  frankly  discussed.  That  was 
agreed  to.  Then  they  asked  that  we  go  further;  that  we  discuss 
the  idea  of  co-operation  of  American  and  Japanese  capital  in 
the  industrial  development  of  China,  and  that  we  also  discuss 
the  question  of  communication  between  America  and  Japan — 
that  is,  of  better  cable  facilities.  There  was  the  general  pro- 
gram.     .     .     . 

Let  me  make  a  very  hasty  resume  of  this  conference.  The 
California  question  is  not  a  question  of  immigration  to  Cali- 
fornia. That  was  one  of  the  first  things  1  learned.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  treatment  of  the  Japanese  in  California.  But, 
even  deeper  than  that,  much  deeper  than  that,  1  think,  is  the 
method  of  approach  to  those  questions.  The  seriousness  of 
unlimited  Oriental  immigration  into  our  social  structure  here 
is  fully  appreciated  by  the  Japanese.  Nowhere  did  1  find  a 
demand  for  any  backward  step  in  our  attitude  of  exclusion. 
1  did  find  objections  to  treatment  that  differentiated  against 
the  Japanese  who  are  here— treatment  that  infers  that  they 
are  an  inferior  people  and  that  they  should  not  have  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  other  aliens.  But  deeper  than  that, 
as  1  said  was  the  resentment  — and  there  was  a  grave  resent- 
ment—over the  tone,  the  language,  the  nature  of  our  approach  , 
to  the  questions  and  also  the  fact  that  there  was  no  approach 
that  reached  to  the  Japanese  Government;  that  our  Federal 
authorities  seemed  to  ignore  the  whole  subject,  to  leave  it  in 
the  hands,  if  you  will  excuse  plain  speaking,  of  politicians,  of 
newspapers,  not  always  moved  by  the  highest  motives,  invit- 
ing anybody  with  deep  racial  prejudices  to  make  discourteous 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  situation.     ... 


The  question  of  additional  immigration  or  the  question  of 
bringing  in  picture  brides  was  disposed  of  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned.  They  said  that  they- believed  they  could  dispose 
of  every  question,  if  they  were  approached  with  courtesy  and 
sympathy  and  some  understanding  of  their  own  situation. 
That  is  where  this  Japanese-California  question  rests  in  my 
mind ;  that  if  you  will  approach  it,  not  in  the  language  of  the 
political  arena,  not  with  emphasis  on  racial  prejudices,  but  if 
you  will  approach  it  through  the  Federal  Government,  which 
is  the  only  approach  that  can  be  made  to  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, that  everything  you  seek  to  accomplish — every  reason- 
able request  that  you  could  make  could  be  adjusted  and  the 
whole  situation  left  in  a  position  of  good  feeling.     .     .     . 

I  got  a  little  glimpse  of  this  great  Far  Eastern  world,  of  the 
situation  that  a  third  of  the  population  of  the  world  is  in;  of 
the  background  of  the  Japanese  question.  Let  me  say  a  word 
about  that.  There  are  400,000,000  people  in  China  without 
a  government,  literally.  There  is  a  semblance  of  a  Republic 
imposed  upon  a  people  who  have  no  experience  whatever  in 
political  life.  A  people  who  are  95  per  cent,  illiterate;  who 
have  more  than  20  different  languages,  so  that  one  province 
cannot  understand  another;  who  lack  communications;  who 
lack  all  the  means  of  developing  a  democratic  government. 
There  has  been  a  semblance  of  a  government  elected  in  some 
sort  of  a  way,  but  in  a  way  that  never  entered  the  compre- 
hension of  probably  90  per  cent,  of  the  population.  It  has 
represented  nothing;  it  has  been  corrupt;  it  has  been  inefficient; 
it  has  lacked  courage  and  has  been  without  any  real  national 
political  feeling  or  backing,  and  it  has  no  standing  or  influence. 

There  are  provinces  in  China  to-day  dominated  by  bandits, 
and  the  Government  instead  of  reaching  out  and  disciplining 
.  .  .  some  of  those  bandit  leaders  has  made  generals 
or  governors  of  them.  .  .  .  And  China  is  next  door  to 
Japan,— this  vast  nation  without  any  central  government 
worthy  of  the  name. 

In  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  the  situation  is  much  the 
same.  In  Siberia,  that  vast  tract  from  the  Pacific  to  Lake 
Baikal,  the  greatest  white  man's  country  left  in  the  world, 
there  is  complete  political  disintegration.  There  is  no  central 
political  authority.     There  is  no  government.     .     .     . 

We  find  that  they  have  gone  into  China  and  into  Shantung. 
Shantung  is  a  very  great  province  with  30,000,000  people, 
lying  close  to  Japan.  .  .  .  When  Japan  was  asked  to  enter 
the  war,  which  she  promptly  did,  the  first  request  was  that  the 
stronghold  of  Germany  in  the  Pacific  should  be  captured. 
It  was  fortified  by  heavy  guns  and  great  ships,  and  the  harbor 
was  laid  with  submarine  mines.  Japan  therefore  asked  to 
approach  it  from  the  rear,  and  obtained  from  China,  a  neutral 
nation  at  that  time,  the  right  to  march  her  troops  150  miles 
across  the  peninsula.  She  did  that;  she  did  not  keep  strictly 
within  the  lines  of  the  agreement;  the  weather  was  bad,  the 
roads  were  bad  and  she  went  outside  of  the  direct  route  with 
some  of  her  soldiers.  She  invested  Kiauchow  and  captured 
it,  and  it  has  since  been  under  the  military  domination  of 
Japan.     ... 

Still  she  has  promised  and  says  she  stands  ready  to  restore 
full  sovereignty  to  China  if  only  there  can  be  a  government 
strong  enough  to  accept  it  from  her  hands. 

Now,  Korea.  There  have  been  some  terrible  things  in 
Korea.  That  the  military  administration  of  the  Japanese  has 
been  harsh  and  brutal,  they  admit.  Japan  stands  abashed  at 
the  record  she  has  made.  When  the  matter  finally  came 
forcibly  to  her  attention,  however,  she  took  the  most  important 
political  action  that  could  be  taken  in  Japan;  an  Imperial 
rescript  was  issued  in  regard  to  the  situation.  The  Govern- 
ment changed  from  a  military  to  a  civil  government  a  year 
ago  and  since  that  time  the  Japanese  believe  there  is  little  to 
criticize  in  the  administration  of  Korea.     .     .     . 

(To  be  concluded.) 


That  God  is  love  is  a  promise  that  the  brotherhood  of  man 
is  destined  to  be  a  reality;  to  demonstrate  it  here  and  now  is 
our  duty. — Irish  Young  Friends'  Conference. 
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Sundials. — At  one  end  of  our  garden  waflk,  set  up  on  a  low 
stone  pillar,  is  an  old  sundial  which  was  my  father's,  and  before 
that,  my  grandmother's.  Its  quaint  letters  and  figures  read — 
"  Burlington,  i2th  mo.  29th  day,  1 .  Griscom  Delin.  N.  Coleman 
Fecit.  The  Night  Cometh."  When  the  dial  was  first  being 
set  in  our  garden,  my  husband  was  trying  to  set  it  by  his 
watch,  forgetting  we  were  then  using  "daylight  saving  time," 
until  the  colored  man  who  was  helping  him  said:  "  It  (the  sun- 
dial) is  going  by  God's  time!"  1  am  very  fond  of  my  old  sun- 
dial, but  perhaps  to  some  of  you  its  motto  has  a  gloomy  sound 
and  you  would  prefer  the  beautiful  verse  Whittier  wrote  for 
the  sundial  of  his  friend,  Professor  Bowditch: — 

"With  warning  hand  I  mark  Time's  rapid  flight 
From  Life's  glad  morning  to  its  solemn  night. 
Yet,  through  the  dear  God's  love,  I  also  show 
There's  light  above  me,  by  the  shade  below." 

This  verse  gives  the  thought  suggested  by, the  sunshine  as 
well  as  by  the  shadow. 

An  article  in  The  Christian  printed  lately,  gives  some  in- 
teresting facts,  as  to  foreign  sundials,  and  their  mottoes,  as 
follows : — 

The  inscriptions  upon  foreign  sundials  are  mostly  in  Latin, 
since  that  was  the  common  language  of  learning  and  religion 
in  the  middle  centuries;  some  are  in  Greek,  quotations  from 
ancient  classical  writers;  others  are  in  the  mother-tongue  of 
the  land  in  which  they  are  found;  and  a  few  show  quaint 
legends  in  provincial  dialects. 

The  majority  of  French  dials  are  of  simple  vertical  and 
horizontal  types.  There  are  very  few  in  Spain,  but  in  Italy 
sundials  abound,  or  did  abound  until  age  or  whitewash  over- 
took them!  Many  German  dials  bear  heraldic  designs,  and 
are  also  of  very  elaborate  plan  and  workmanship.  One  very 
remarkable  instrument,  called  the  Horologium  Achaz,  now 
in  the  museum  of  the  Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia, 
was  described  in  1895  thus:  "There  are  two  metal  plates  with 
a  compass  in  the  centre.  Beneath  this  is  a  finely-engraved 
plate  slightly  concave,  divided  into  five  panels,  two  of  which 
are  engraved  with  scenes  from  the  Second  Book  of  Kings;  in 
one  the  prophet  Isaiah  is  pointing  to  a  vertical  dial;  in  the 
other,  healing  the  king.  In  the  centre  is  written — 'This  semi- 
circular shell  explains  the  miracle  of  the  thirty-eighth  chapter 
of  Isaiah.  For,  if  you  fill  it  to  the  brim  with  water,  the'  shadow 
of  the  sun  is  borne  backward  by  ten  or  twenty  degrees.  More- 
over, it  indicates  any  common  hour  of  the  day  whatever, 
together  with  what  they  call  hours  of  the  planets.'" 

A  fine  collection  of  dials  is  treasured  in  the  Northern  Muse- 
um, at  Stockholm.  "Their  size  and  shape  vary,"  says  the 
curator.  "We  have  sundials  in  pocket  size,  and  sundials 
which  have  been  intended  for  walls  and  pillars;  one  has  even 
been  affixed  to  a  mile  post."  Unlike  our  English  dials,  how- 
ever, the  Scandinavian  ones  seldom  bear  mottoes.  Very  few 
sundials  have  been  found  in  Russia. 

Some  Foreign  Mottoes. 
Up  in  the  Alps,  at  Villard  St.  Pancrace,  there  is  a  vertical 
dial  with  a  motto  in  old  French,  which,  translated,  runs: 
You  who  pass  by,  remember  in  passing   by  that  all  passes  as  I 
pass. 

On  the  chateau  of  Oberhofen,  Lake  of  Thun,  Switzerland, 
is  a  sundial  with  the  brave  Latin  words — Firtus  ad  astra  tendit, 
in  mortem  timer.     (Courage  strives  toward  the  stars,  fear  to 
■  death.) 

Painted  on  a  scroll  over  a  dial  on  the  wall  of  a  house  at 
Cannes  are  the  words:  Veillei  sur  toute,  craigne\  la  demise. 
(Watch  over  every  hour — fear  the  last.) 

At  La  Roquette,  near  Castelmandary,  the  dial  says,  simply, 
Uterejugit.     (Use  it;  it  flies!) 

These  solemn  words  are  the  translation  of  a  Latin  couplet 
engraved  upon  a  dial  at  Nuremberg — 

Wasted  time  cannot  be  recovered, 
And  nothing  is  more  valuable  than  time. 


A  pretty  and  appropriate  inscription  is  placed  above  a  plain 
dial,  which  is  painted  on  the  side  wall  of  an  inn  near  one  of 
the  stations  on  the  Mont  Cenis  railway  line,  just  before  reach- 
ing St.  Michael,  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  great  mountain.  It 
is  in  Latin.     Translated,  it  runs: — 

In  time  of  clouds  stay  your  steps  in  safety, 
As  to  me,  so  to  you,  it  will  be  an  hour  of  rest. 
At  Renage  (France),  a  dial  motto  warns: — 
Ta  vie  -passe  comme  cet  ombrage 
Prends  y  garde  et  tu  seras  sage. 
(Thy  life  passes  as  this  shadow, 
If  thou  art  wise  thou  wilt  take  care.) 
Let  us  finish  our  Sundial  Discoveries  with  Bishop  Mant's 
poem : — 

Night  flies  before  the  Orient  morning, 

So  speaks  the  Dial's  accent  clear; 
So  better  speaks  the  Prophet's  warning 
To  ears  that  hear. 


Oh,  see  a  purer  Day-spring  beaming 
Unwonted  light,  nor  moon  nor  sun; 

But  Light  itself,  with  glory  streaming 
God  on  his  throne!    • 


M.    B.   S. 


THE  IMMIGRATION  QUESTION. 

One  of  the  first  questions  to  arise  for  consideration  in  the 
new  Congress  was  the  need  for  the  regulation  of  immigration. 
The  rapid  increase  of  unemployment  and  distress  has  made  it 
seem  unwise  to  permit  immigration  to  continue  without  in- 
terruption, for  its  practical  limit  at  present  lies  only  in  the 
inability  of  the  steamships  to  carry  more  people.  It  appears 
that  a  measure  will  be  passed  to  stop  practically  all  immigra- 
tion for  two  years.  This  seems  a  short-sighted  and  piece-meal 
way  of  dealing  with  an  ever-present  problem.  It  may  be  that 
before  two  years  are  past,  there  will  again  be  room  for  new 
settlers,  and  in  any  case  the  end  of  the  period  will  again  bring 
before  us  the  need  for  a  permanent  solution  of  the  problem. 

This  need  has  been  studied  for  several  years  by  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  National  Committee  for  Constructive  Im- 
migration Legislation.  The  result  of  the  study  is  found  in  an 
Immigration  Bill  (H.  R.  14196)  introduced  by  Congressman 
Welty  of  Ohio.  The  Bill  proposes  to  provide  permanent  ma- 
chinery for  regulating  immigration.  A  Federal  Immigration 
Board  is  created  which  each  year  will  determine  the  number 
of  immigrants  of  each  nationality  which  may  be  admitted. 
The  number  in  any  case  may  not  exceed  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  naturalized  citizens  of  the  same  stock  and 
their  American  born  children. 

The  board  is  to  make  this  yearly  apportionment  having 
regard  to: — 

(a)  The  demonstrated  assimilability  of  any  ethnic  group. 

(b)  The  maintenance  of  American  standards  of  life. 

(c)  The  amount  of  unemployment  or  labor  shortage. 

(d)  General  economic  conditions  in  the  U.  S. 

(e)  The  adaptability  of  each  group  to  fulfill  the  needs. 
The  Bill  avoids  a  fruitful  source  of  international  friction  by 

making  no  specific  provisions  against  Orientals.  It  will  work 
out,  however,  that  none  will  be  admitted  under  the  yearly 
apportionment  because  their  assimilability  has  not  been  dem- 
onstrated. 

The  bill  further  provides  for  the  yearly  compilation  of  the 
statistics  necessary  for  the  intelligent  functioning  of  the  board, 
and  at  the  same  time  provides  that  such  information  be  also 
used  in  helping  immigrants  to  find  those  localities  where  they 
are  needed. 

Other  minor  changes  are  made  in  the  existing  laws  so  as  to 
form  a  workable,  sensible,  and  constructive  piece  of  legislation. 
It  should  receive  our  support. 

Interested  Friends  may  obtain  further  details  from  Dr. 
Sidney  L.  Gulick,  Secretary,  at  105  E.  Twenty-second  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Forwarded  to  The  Friend  by  the  Peace  Committee. 


THE     FRIEND. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  CHRISTIANSBURG. 

Dear  Friends  of  the  Freedmen:^ 

Do  you  know  there  are  242  students  in  your  school  at 
Christiansburg? 

Do  you  know  that  through  your  generosity  83  are  housed 
in  suitable  buildings  on  the  farm  property?  The  remaining 
159  are  day  students. 

Do  you  know  that  many  windows  are  without  shades  or 
curtains? 

Do  you  know  that  the  walls  would  be  improved  in  appear- 
ance by  some  suitable  pictures? 

Do  you  know  that  the  sitting-room,  now  bare  and  unhome- 
like,  could  be  made  comfortable  by  a  few  easy  chairs  and 
cushions? 

Do  you  know  that  the  boys  have  made  ample  shelves  and 
newspaper  and  magazine  racks  for  the  library?  Shall  they  re- 
main empty?  Through  your  kindness  in  the  past  there  is  a 
generous  suppl)'  of  books  of  a  religious  nature.  Like  your 
own  boys  and  girls,  these  students  are  human,  and  owing  to 
their  deprivations  perhaps  have  a  keener  appreciation  for  new 
and  attractive  books  and  magazines.  Will  you  make  a  con- 
tribution to  magazine  subscriptions? 

These  conditions  are  not  due  to  neglect  or  lack  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  Hard  times 
have  made  it  imperative  that  the  funds  so  laboriously  collected, 
shall  be  used  only  to  meet  the  most  essential  and  pressing  needs. 

Will  you  remember  that  some  of  the  good  people  who  have 
labored  many  years  to  build  up  this  school  through  your  help, 
are  cheerfully  working  there  still  with  wonderful  faith  in  the 
face  of  much  that  is  discouraging?  Will  you  think  of  the  sort 
of  boys  and  girls  we  want  to  turn  out  from  this  school? 

What  will  you  do  to  make  this  year  a  better  one  for  Chris- 
tiansburg Industrial  Institute,  and  to  help  the  students  learn 
through  industry  and  thrift  to  help  themselves? 

The  school  buildings  need : — rugs  of  all  sizes,  good  pictures, 
sofa  cushions,  books,  current  magazines,  material  for  window 
curtains,  material  for  a  few  pretty  centerpieces,  vases,  chairs, 
one  large  mirror  for  the  dress-making  classes,  four  clothes 
baskets. 

Mail  Address— E.  A.  Long,  Christiansburg  Industrial  In- 
stitute, Cambria,  Virginia. 

Express  Address — Christiansburg,  Va. 

On  behalf  of  the  Household  Committee, 
Deborah  S.  Allen, 
Natalie  B.  Kimber. 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA . 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  ExtcuUn  Smdnry. 
'  JAMES  A.  NORTON.  AssMant  Secretary. 

RACHEL  DAVIS-Du  BOIS.  Puhlicily.  ELIZABETH  T.  RHOADS.  H'omen's  Work. 


WILLIAM  B.  HARVEY 


WALTER  C.  WOODWARD 


BERNARD  WALTON 


Hamburg,  Germany. 
Wilbur  K.  Thomas,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:— 

Dear  Friend :~Ahhough  1  have  been  here  almost  three 
months  now,  frelh  pleasure  comes  to  me  every  day  from  being 
in  the  work  and  I  am  thankful  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
to  be  able  to  have  a  share  in  it.  1  have  been  assigned  to  Dis- 
trict 111,  covering  northwestern  Germany  with  headquarters 
at  Hamburg.  Our  oifices  are  in  the  Hamburg-American  Line 
Building  where  we  share  part  of  a  suite  with  the  American 
Relief  Administration. 

Even  separated  as  we  are  from  the  main  traffic  all  sorts  and 
kinds  of  people  with  widely  different  "axes  to  grind"  find 
their  way  into  our  office.  1  have  known  Caroline  Nicholson 
to  spend  a  whole  morning  interviewing  people  about  things 
far  removed  from  child-feeding.    For  example : 

A  man  comes  in  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  sailor,  but  with  all 
the  brass  trimmings  removed.  He  has  a  pleasant,  frank,  open 
face,  but  rather  sad.      He  is  working,  but  only  receives  700 


marks  a  month,  and  on  that  he  must  support  a  wife  which  he 
is  finding  it  almost  impossible  to  do  with  prices  all  sky  high. 
He  says  that  in  his  wanderings  over  the  seas  he  has  picked 
up  a  bunch  of  American  stamps  and  he  comes  to  us  hoping  we 
can  tell  him  of  some  one  who  would  buy  them.  He  hands  us 
an  envelope  full  of  stamps.  There  is  practically  a  complete 
set  from  one  cent  to  a  dollar,  with  a  total  value  of  something 
like  I20.  From  his  general  bearing  we  could  not  but  think 
that  he  was  telling  the  truth  and  we  made  him  very  happy 
by  buying  the  lot  from  him  for  about  a  thousand  marks. 

Again  the  door  opens  to  adroit  a  man  and  his  wife  who  tell 
of  a  brother  who  has  written  them  from  Chicago  saying  that 
if  they  can't  pay  their  bills  the  Quakers  will  do  it  for  them  and 
they  bring  us  a  gas  bill  of  85  marks  which  they  wish  help  in 
paying. 

At  another  time  it  is  a  former  Secretary  of  Parliament  and 
of , the  Labor  Party  who  spends  two  hours,  more  or  less,  trying 
to  convince  us  by  repeating  parts  of  all  the  speeches  that  he 
has  ever  heard  that  we  should  give  him  a  job. 

A  Schwester  asks  for  some  of  our  food  to  sell  in  one  of  the 
booths  at  a  fair  they  are  having  to  raise  money  to  help  the 
children  in  a  certain  home.  One  parent  complains  that  his 
boy  has  had  pea  soup  for  six  days  straight  and  another  that 
the  teacher  has  deprived  his  son  of  the  Quaker  Speisung  be- 
cause he  was  naughty.  And  papa  doesn't  think  that  the 
Speisung  should  be  employed  as  a  disciplinary  measure. 

A  blind  man  wants  us  to  tell  him  of  someone  in  America 
who  will  loan  him  money  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest  so  that 
he  may  continue  his  literary  pursuits.  And  just  to-day  a 
woman  was  in  who  is  traveling  shortly  to  California  via  New 
York,  asking  that  we  have  a  Quaker  meet  her  at  the  dock  and 
put  her  on  the  right  train  for  California. 

Letters  bring  us  almost  as  many  appeals  as  do  personal 
visits,  as,  for  instance,  the  woman  who  writes  to  know  if  we 
can't  find  out  for  her  the  address  of  her  grandfather  who  used 
to  live  in  New  York.  So  thee  sees  we  have  no  chance  to  get 
wearied  by  the  monotony  of  the  life  here,  even  if  our  real 
work  has  not  in  itself  diversion  enough. 

The  wee  little  tots  with  their  beautiful  curls  and  lovely  faces, 
but  oh  so  pale  and  eyes  much  too  big — they  are  the  ones  that 
grip  me  hardest.  We  stand  at  the  door  and  watch  them  toddle 
in  with  their  bowls  and  spoons — sometimes  alone  and  some- 
times with  an  older  brother  or  sister.  Their  precious  number 
of  identity  hangs  round  their  neck  and  is  often  very  soiled  with 
much  handling,  but  it  serves  the  necessary  purpose  of  pro- 
curing the  delicious  soup  and  white  bread.  And  in  many  places 
before  they  leave  the  room,  they  go  up  and  thank  the  lleiterin, 
shaking  hands  and  curtseying  in  a  most  adorable  manner  and 
this  very  often  is  extended  to  us  who  are  visiting.  And  it  is ' 
no  mere  form  to  them,  they  really  mean  it  and  put  their  whole 
heart  into  it  for  these  tiny  tots  in  their  way  are  just  as  thank- 
ful as  are  their  parents  and  older  brothers  and  sisters. 

Most  of  the  children  come  clapping  along  on  their  stiff, 
wooden  soles,  some  with  paper  tops,  and  some  with  just  toe 
pieces.  In  Hannover,  when  visiting,  I  saw  a  little  girl  of  six 
years  weighing  just  as  much  as  a  child  of  one-and-a-half  years 
— children  with  large  unnaturally  shaped  heads, — some  with 
long  skinny  legs  and  short  puny  bodies. 

How  1  wish  it  were  possible  to  let  our  American  public  see 
some  of  these  scenes  which  are  so  common  for  us.  I  am  sure 
it  would  do  a  great  deal  towards  making  them  realize  that  the 
Germans  are  just  human  beings  after  all,  who  need  all  the 
sympathy  and  help  that  their  more  fortunate  neighbors  could 
so  easily  give  if  they  would. 

Sincerely, 

Alice  D.  Forsythe. 


A  News  Sheet  of  Good-will. 
J.  Edward  Moon,  of  Morrisville,  Pa.,  who  is  now  directing 
our  work  in  District  No.  1 ,  Germany,  is  sending  to  the  4000 
German  assistants  of  that  district  a  little  news  sheet.  It  gives 
a  short  history  and  purpose  of  the  work  and  the  effects  of 
feeding.    A  column  of  personal  news  and  grateful  acknowledg- 
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merit  for  help  received  brings  everybody  into  closer  bonds  of 
fellowship.  In  carrying  the  message  of  good-vv'ill  it  is  the  per- 
sonal touch  that  counts;  no  preaching  is  necessary. 


Cookies  Made  of  American  Peanut  Butter, 
In  Austria,  the  Friends  are  giving  food  to  nine  day  nurseries 
and  three  hospitals  for  tubercular  children  in  addition  to 
several  children's  homes.  At  the  same  time,  they  find  places 
in  the  homes  for  needy  children.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
institution  is  the  Montessori-Heim.  It  was  established  by 
Austrians  for  the  purpose  of  starting  the  movement  for  a  freer 
education  for  New  Austria.  Owing  to  lack  of  food  and  sup- 
plies, it  was  about  to  close  its  doors  when  the  Mission  took  it 
under  its  wing.  Dorothy  North  visited  this  home  many  times 
and  said  the  children  were  the  most  friendly,  charming  and 
most  normal  of  any  she  knew  in  Austria.  They  always  came 
running  to  her  and  threw  themselves  about  her  knees,  calling 
her  the  "Engelein"  (angel). 

This  Austrian  school  makes  cookies  out  of  American  peanut 
butter,  over  which  the  youngsters  go  wild.  According  to  last 
report  the  children  in  this  home  are  very  well,  the  only  pressing 
need  being  warm  clothing,  which  should  be  furnished  by  a 
consignment  now  on  the  way  from  America. 


Serbian  Workers  on  Way  Home. 
Part  of  the  original  group  comprising  Loreta  Rush,  Cecil 
Cloud,  Arthur  Rawson,  Ellwood  Thomasson,  together  with 
Andrew  Simpson,  will  leave  Petch  according  to  present  plans 
about  Twelfth  Month  26th.  The  building  program  will  then 
be  far  enough  along  for  Harrison  Graber  and  Walton  Rogers 
to  carry  it  to  completion,  particularly  if  Drew  Pearson  remains 
a  couple  of  months  longer. 

Thanks  to  the  American  Red  Cross. 
Because  of  the  co-operation  which  we  are  receiving  in  all 
our  fields  from  the  American  Red  Cross,  I  want  here  to  refer 
to  the  help  that  they  have  given  us  in  Serbia.  The  agricultural 
implements  with  which  we  have  been  able  to  start  our  colonists 
came  from  them  as  you  know  and  this  has  been  a  large  con- 
tribution to  the  service  we  have  rendered  our  villages.  Our 
hospital  has  been  stocked  with  drugs,  bandages  and  a  large 
store  of  other  hospital  equipment,  such  as  gauze,  through  their 
agency — things  which  would  have  been  almost  unobtainable 
for  us  or  only  after  months  of  waiting.  I  n  addition  to  that  they 
gave  us  a  considerable  stock  of  maintenance  supplies  which 
have  helped  out  materially  on  our  larder  and  equipped  us  in 
some  directions  for  months  to  come. 

Less  Race  Hatred  in  Serbia. 
The  service  which  our  Unit  is  rendering  in  Serbia  despite 
imperfections- which  the  members  of  the  Unit  are  themselves 
the  first  to  feel  is,  you  may  rest  assured,  true  Friends'  service 
and  is  being  received  as  such.  The  priest  better  than  any  other 
man  in  Petch,  is  in  a  position  to  judge  whether  we  are  achieving 
anything  spiritually.  "  In  my  private  conversation  with  him 
through  an  interpreter  I  explained  what  we  wanted  to  do," 
writes  Frederick  J.  Libby.  "  His  reply  was  that  if  it  were  not 
for  our  presence  there,  the  Albanians  probably  would  be 
raiding  Petch  itself.  He  believes  that  Dr.  Russell  is  preparing 
the  way  for  medical  treatment  of  women  such  as  has  never 
been  known  before  in  an  Oriental  nation,  since  she  has  entry 
where  no  male  doctor  is  ever  admitted.  He  believed  that  in 
our  hospital  the  admission  of  all  races  is  doing  much  to  dimin- 
ish race  antagonism.  He  said  that  the  best  testimony  to  the 
appreciation  of  Dr.  Russell  is  found  in  the  fact  that  everywhere 
she  goes  they  want  her  to  go  again." 


Where  the  Clothing  is  Being  Sent. 
"Of  course,  you  are  still  sending  things  to  France!'-'     Com- 
ing from  one  who  lives  and  moves  almost  in  the  centre  of  our 
activities  we  did  not  know  ii  the  above  statement  was  a  ques- 
tion or  a  command,    Then  we  wondered  how  many  of  our  well- 


meaning  Friends  really  know  that  the  last  shipment  of  sup- 
plies to  France  took  place  Third  Month  18,  1919.  Since  then 
we  have  only  sent  money  to  finish  building  the  Chalons  Mater- 
nity Hospital.  How  many  realize  that  France  is  able  to  help 
herself  and  that  if  we  give  charity  to  an  individual  or  nation 
longer  than  they  need  it  we  pauperize  them? 

Our  last  shipment  of  clothing  to  Serbia  was  on  Fourth 
Month  9,  1 920.  We  have  sent  two  shipments  to  Daniel  Oliver's 
Mission  in  Syria,  one  to  Rosa  E.  Lee  in  Palestine  and  two 
consignments  to  Poland.  Five  times  have  we  shipped  cloth- 
ing to  Vienna  and  to  Germany  and  another  lot  is  being  packed 
now. 


Bottles  for  Chalons  Babies. 
Four  hundred  bottles  for  nursing  babies  have  been  recently 
sent  to  the  Chalons  Maternity  Hospital,  as  a  special  gift  from 
an  American  Friend. 


Service  of  a  Different  Kind. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  someone,  with  a  desire  to  build  inter- 
national friendship,  to  render  a  service  of  a  different  kind 
than  giving  money. 

A  young  English  Friend,  a  discharged  conscientious  objector 
and  returned  Friends'  Service  worker  from  Poland,  desires 
employment  in  America.  He  has  office  and  farm  experience, 
and  has  held  important  positions  in  the  Poland  Reconstruction 
Unit. 

For  information,  apply  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee, 20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Twelfth  Month 
25,  1920 — 30  boxes,  totaling  1,091  garments;  i  specified  for 
German  Relief;  2  from  Mennonites. 


DISARMAMENT. 

[As  noted  last  week,  Albert  M.  Linton  and  Edward  W.  Evans 
were  asked  by  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Representative 
Meeting  to  prepare  a  letter  to  Congressmen  and  other  public 
men  that  would  put  us  in  line  with  the  accumulating  sentiment 
in  favor  of  disarmament.  This  is  the  letter.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  intended  for  anything  but  the  specific-  object  of  ex- 
pressing our  approval  of  what  seems  to  be  a  very  probable 
forward  step. — Eds.] 
Dear  Friend: — 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  vitally  interested  in 
the  amount  of  taxes  they  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  during  the 
years  that  lie  immediately  ahead.  The  items  that  enter  into 
the  national  budget  are  therefore  of  more  absorbing  interest 
now  than  perhaps  ever  before.  Nearly  sixty-eight  per  cent, 
of  the  budget  as  it  stood  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year  was  devoted  to  the  payment  of  charges  incurred  in 
the  conduct  of  recent  and  previous  wars,  and  nearly  twenty-five 
per  cent,  to  the  expenses  of  the  War  and  Navy  [Departments. 
In  all,  therefore,  a  total  of  nearly  ninety-three  per  cent,  was 
devoted  to  past  wars  and  preparation  for  possible  future  war. 
We  cannot  shake  off  our  liability  for  obligations  incurred  in 
the  past,  but  we  can  resolve  not  to  assume  the  intolerable 
burden  of  armament  competition  in  preparation  for  another 
conflict.  There  has  already  been  striking  evidence  that  the 
common  people  are  increasingly  demanding  relief  from  the 
appalling  cost  of  modern  warfare. 

The  great  conflict  left  no  more  urgent  problem  than  that  of 
making  future  wars  impossible.  The  colossal  destruction  of 
life  and  property,  the  vast  sum  of  human  sufl"ering  involved 
in  war,  the  danger  that  another  conflict  may  destroy  our  very 
civilization  itself,  have  all  turned  men's  minds  as  never  before, 
toward  the  goal  of  international  peace  and  good-will.  States- 
men and  leaders  are  striving  to  attain  it.  The  masses  of  the 
people  everywhere  long  for  its  realization.  The  most  practical 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  peace  and  good-will  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  national  armaments. 

Major  General  Tasker  H.  Bliss  in  a  remarkable  address 
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recently  delivered  in  Philadelphia,  referred  to  the  doctrine  of 
increasing  armaments,  heretofore  adopted  by  other  nations. 

"The  application  of  this  doctrine,"  he  said,  "seems  to  have 
a  tendency  it  is  true  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  wars.  But  the 
ultimate  result  is  inevitable.  The  pent-up,  dynamic  forces 
of  the  nations  reach  a  point  of  tension  at  which  resistance 
ceases  and  then  comes  an  explosion  which  rocks  the  world  to 
its  base."  "Those  are  mistaken,"  he  states,  "who  may  think 
there  can  be  an  enduring  and  effective  association  of  the 
nations  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  so  long  as  those  nations 
are  armed  to  the  teeth  solely  against  each  other.  And  those 
are  mistaken  who  think  that,  so  long  as  the  present  military 
system  exists,  there  can  be  any  peaceful  international  court  of 
arbitration." 

We  are  convinced  that  these  statements  are  profoundly 
true,  and  therefore  heartily  endorse  and  urge  upon  the  favor- 
able attention  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our 
Government  the  two  proposals  that  have  been  put  forward 
looking  toward  the  reduction  of  armaments: 

First:  That  this  country  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
other  nations  for  a  so-called  Naval  Holiday  and  refrain  from 
new  naval  construction  for  a  period  of  years. 

Second:  The  even  more  fundamental  and  important  pro- 
posal so  convincingly  presented  by  General  Bliss,  that  this 
country  shall  take  the  lead  in  a  movement  looking  toward  a 
world-wide  reduction  of  armies. 

Financial  considerations  alone  are  sufficient  to  justify  these 
proposals.  But  far  more  fundamental  is  the  avoidance  of 
future  war.  May  the  United  States  embrace  to  the  full  the 
wonderful  opportunity  to  lead  in  a  movement  that  is  dictated 
by  humanitarian  and  Christian  considerations  and  upon  which 
the  continuation  of  our  civilization  may  depend. 

U.  S.  NAVAL  WORLD  TOUR. 

[In  line  with  the  above  the  following  had  a  prominent  place 
in  the  Public  Ledger.] 
To  THE  Editor  of  Public  Ledger: 

"Two  hundred  fighting  ships  to  tour  the  globe!" 

Posters  with  this  startling  headline  have  appeared  lately  on 
the  signboards  here  and  elsewhere.  Subsequent  posters  an- 
nounce that  the  tour  will  be  divided  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  fleets. 

It  seems  that  a  plan  is  on  foot  to  send  around  the  world  a 
formidable  armada,  the  avowed  object  being  to  impress  our 
neighbors  with  our  fighting  strength. 

1  venture  to  call  to  the  attention  of  your  readers  the  dangers 
involved  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  proposal. 

Just  now,  of  all  times,  is  such  a  trip  as  this  ill-advised.  Now 
is  the  time — the  whole  world  tired  of  war — -to  set  in  motion 
the  movement  toward  armament  reduction,  to  the  end  that 
disarmament  may  eventually  come.  The  old  system  of  com- 
petitive armaments  among  nations  should  never  more  be 
revived.     Our  own  nation  should  lead  the  way. 

But  what  are  we  proposing  to  do? 

Instead  of  furthering  that  noble  cause,  our  country,  after 
sacrificing  70,000  lives  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe  in  a  "war 
to  end  war,"  sets  forth  to  flaunt  before  the  world  a  vast  array 
of  fighting  ships — the  inevitable  result  of  such  an  act  being 
the  kindling  of  the  old  fires  of  distrust  and  the  resumption  of 
the  old  race  for  the  most  formidable  navy  in  the  world. 

For  just  as  we  look  on  the  armaments  of  other  nations  with 
suspicion  and  take  those  arms  as  our  reason  for  not  reducing 
our  own  armaments  just  so  will  other  nations  look  on  us  and 
just  so  will  the  reaction  be. 

Shall  our  country  be  the  instrument  for  hazarding  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  for  postponing  indefinitely  the  day  "when 
all  the  wodd  shall  live  together  as  one  family  and  war  shall 
disappear  forever  from  the  face  of  the  earth?" 

There  is  a  real  danger  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  proposed 
display.  Let  those  of  your  readers  who  see  this  danger  write 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  to  their  Congressmen,  and 
help  roll  up  such  a  protest  that  the  world  tour  will  be  canceled. 

MoRRisviLLE,  Pa.  Wendel  F.  Oliver. 


FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  Australasian  Friend  of  Tenth  Month,  1920,  only  recently  at  hand, 
gives  an  interesting  report  of  the  General  Meeting  at  Hobart,  Ninth 
Month  27th  to  30th.  We  shall  expect  to  make  some  quotations  in  our 
next  number.  Pubhcation  difficulties  are  acute  in  the  Antipodes  as  well 
as  in  England  and  with  us.  We  sincerely  trust  they  will  not  cause  the 
suspension  of  this  valued  means  of  communication  with  our  far-away 
Friends. 

Zebedee  and  Anna  Haines  are  reported  with  the  Friendly  circle  at 
Orlando,  Fla.  When  we  were  having  a  temperature  of  twenty  degrees, 
our  correspondent  wrote  that  it  was  eighty  degrees  there.  We  shall  hope 
to  hear  directly  from  their  rehgious  meetings  as  heretofore. 

Otjr  Friend,  Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe,  Under-Secretary-General  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  Director  of  its  International  Bureaux,  is  the  subject  of  a 
lively  sketch  by  Basil  Mathews  (with  full-page  artist's  portrait)  in  Out- 
ward Bound.  "Not  yet  sixty,  already  he  has  bridged  the  gulf  from  a 
feudalism  like  that  of  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted,  to  the  revolutionary 
world-industrialism  of  our  twentieth  century,"  says  the  writer.  "He  has 
crossed  an  seon  in  a  lifetime — six  centuries  in  six  decades."  How  that 
has  happened  readers  must  discover  for  themselves  in  these  fascinating 
pages.  Besides  the  stories,  serial  and  complete,  there  is  an  illuminating 
account  of  conditions  in  Vienna  (illustrated),  a  poem  by  Alfred  Noyes, 
Bethlehem  sketches,  etc.^The  Friend  (London). 

A  FEW  yeeks  ago  we  noted  an  admission  to  membership  of  which  the 
following  from  The  Friend  (London)  is  an  explanation: — 

It  win  be  of  interest  to  Friends  to  know  that  the  Russian  admitted  to 
membership  by  the  Council  for  International  Service  at  its  last  meet- 
ing was  Countess  Olga  Constantinovna  Tolstoy.  Countess  Olga  married 
the  son  of  the  great  Russian  author,  her  sister  being  the  wife  of  M.  Tchert- 
koff,  who  was  in  close  touch  with  Friends  during  his  long  stay  in  England 
some  years  ago.  Olga  Tolstoy's  deep  sympathy  with  Friends  and  what 
they  represent  is  of  old  standing.  She  has  been  in  touch  with  the  various 
Friends  who  have  in  the  last  few  years  been  in  Russia  and  had  felt  more 
and  more  drawn  to  desire  a  closer  relationship  with  the  Society. 

Mahk  Hatlbb,  of  the  Quaker  Embassy,  Paris,  reports  that  he  has 
received  from  Remain  RoUand  (the  great  French  author),  a  copy  of  his 
latest  book  entitled  "Clerambault,"  which  is  a  history  of  free  conscience 
during  the  years  of  the  Great  War.  The  book  is  inscribed  "Pour  la 
Bibhotheque  de  la  Society  des  Amis  en  cordiale  sympathie,  Romain 
RoUand,  Octobre,  1920."  M.  Rolland  has  before  expressed  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  being  done  by  Friends  in  France  and  this  latest  kindly 
thought  is  highly  gratifying.— r/ie  Friend  (London) . 


GENERAL  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  Boston  Transcript  gives  figures  of  organized  labor  to  show  that 
the  unemployment  in  New  England  is  now  "  one  in  every  four. "  Relief 
measures  have  been  filed  eaUing  for  $2,000,000. 

The  record-breaking  number  of  24,308  enhstments  in  the  army  in 
Eleventh  Month  is  beUeved  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  unemploy- 
ment question.  One  great  daily  notes  that  it  indicates  that  the  pacifist 
claim  that  army  discipUne  is  unpopular  is  ill-founded. 

The  Tuskege'e  figures  for  the  year  show  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
lynchings  to  sixty-one  persons,  including  eight  white  men.  The  number 
last  year  was  eighty-three.  In  fifty-six  instances  in  1920  officers  of  the 
law  prevented  lynchings. 

Football  exacted  a  total  of  eleven  deaths  during  the  1920  season,  ac- 
cording to  reports  to  the  Associated  Press. 

Dr.  Anderson  of  the  Yale  Gymnasium  says  "the  college  student  of  to- 
day is  younger  than  his  father  was  when  he  went  to  college;  he  is  taller 
and  his  chest  measure  is  an  inch  larger.  He  weighs  a  bit  less,  which  may 
be  a  good  thing." 

The  Educational  System  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  thus  described: 
A  business  that  costs  $100,000,000  a  year  to  run,  keeps  60,000  employees 
on  its  staff  and  handles  close  to -2,000,000  human  beings  every  day. 

The  Springfield  Republican  has  this  item: — The  Krupps  have  given  a 
remarkable  demonstration  of  beating  swords  into  plowshares.  Without 
making  a  single  article  for  use  in  war  they  realized  gross  profits  in  the 
past  year  of  159,000,000  marks,  compared  with  12,750,000  in  the  previous 
year. 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell  'Phone:  Baring  2084S 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Strett 


F»AF»ER    HA.ISJGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.        -        PHILADELPHIA 

Paint!  and   Wall  Papcrt  at  Retail 

Established  in  1S49.  Bell  'Phone,  Poplab  327 


Genetlo^st 


Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwaits 
n  N.  Stoefctem  St., 
K.J. 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 

128th  YEAR 
The  Insurance  Company 

of 

North  America 

and 

The  Friend  have  been  neighbors 
for  94  years. 

They  both  stand  for 
STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  insurance 
with  this  Company? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you 
a  North  America  Policy 


QUAKER 

BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

Third    Series    Opens    First  Month  5,  1921 

Dues  are  payable  at  any  time  to  any 

officer  or  director  of  the  Association, 

or  at  the  place  of  meeting, 918  Stephen 

Girard  Building   before   S  P.  M.   the 

First  Fourth  day  of  each  month. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

Clement  E.  Allen,  President 

c/o  Clement  E.  Allen.  Inc.  Media.  Penna. 

Arthur  W.  Hutton,  Vice-President 

c/o  A.  M.  Collins  Mfg.  Co..  226  Columbia  Avenue,  City 

Charles  E.  Todd,  Secretary 

25  North  Highland  Avenue.  Lansdowne.  Penna. 

Edward  W.  Savery,  Treasurer 

c/o  Logan  Trust  Company.  City 

Francis  R.  Taylor,  Solicitor 

918  Stephen  Girard  Building.  City 


Henry  L.  Balder.ton, 

1434  Brandywine  Street 

George  B.  Conrfort, 

4S30  Tacony  Street 

S.  Howard  Pennell. 

Lanedowne,  Pa. 

Alfred  G.  Steer, 

1918  Market  Street 

John  A.  Stratton, 

218  N.  13th  Street 

Jame.  F.  Walker, 

Westtown,  Pa. 

Edward  E.  Wildman, 

47th  and  Walnut  Streets 

Francis  Goodhue,  3rd. 

Edward  R.  Moon, 

303  Franklin  Bank  Bldg. 

Earl  S.  Cadbury, 

Haverford,  Pa. 

Information  gladly  furnished  by  any  Director 

upon  request. 

GOLDEN  MEMORIES 

By  AAna  Yarnall 

A  BOOK  OF  SIMPLE  VERSE 

Cloth,  $1.25.  -  Leather,  $2.S<I 

Now  on  Sale  by 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL,  140  N.  16th  St.,  Phi 
FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  3«4  Arch  St.  PUU. 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Esterbrook.  Pens  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


DNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMEE 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


Established  1S«0 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  SOCIAL  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  good  place  to  prepare  for  "Homm  Service" 

Winter  Term  begins  First  Month  4,  1921 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 

SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


S\         Let  Me 
Help  You 

W.  J.  MacWatter« 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ^  CARPETS 


Domesttc 


Orieniat 


ALL    WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"Durable  as  Iron" 

HARDWICK  85  MAGEE  CO. 
1220  Market  Street 
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INVESTMENT 
REGISTER 


-WE  SHALL  GLADLY  MAIL 
ON  REQUEST  A  BOOKLET 
ESPECIALLY  PREPARED  TO 
RECORD  INVESTMENTS. 
IT  INDICATES  AT  A  GLANCE 
WHEN  DIVIDENDS  AND 
INTEREST  ARE  PAYABLE. 

J.P.MAGILL&CO. 

INVESTMENTS 

LAND  TITLE    BUILDING 

PHILADELPHIA 


BELL— SPRUCE  7486 

7467 

7488 

KEYSTONE— RACE   3008 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Street* 

Special  attention  given  to  Frieodt'  Funerab 
B«U  'PhoiM  II  Sprue*  IMC 


R.  C  Ballioger           Ernest  R.  Tarnall         JobD  A.  Stratton 

TELEPHONES 

B.U-Spruc.  1781         -        Keystone— Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 

Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 


DUE  TO  HIGH  MONEY  RATES.  THE 
CAREFUL  INVESTOR  CAN  NOW  PUR- 
CHASE HIGH-GRADE.  WELL-SECURED 
BONDS  TO  YIELD  AN  ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME. 

WHY  NOT  KEEP  YOUR  IDLE  FUNDS  SAFELY 
INVESTED? 


We  recommend 

GRAND  TRUNK  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY 

3%  First  Mortgage  Sterling  Bonds.    Due  1962  at  51  and  interest  to 

yield  about  6.40% 
Tfindpat  and  interest  guaranteed  by  The  DOMINION  of  CANADA 

Payable  at  the  fixed  rate  of  exchange  of  $4.86  per  £.  Therefore  fluctu- 
ations in  exchange  rates  do  not  affect  the  cash  value  of  the  coupons 
nor  of  the  principal.  Secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  1748  miles  of 
Railroad,  extending  from  Winnipeg  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  consider  this  one  of  the  most  attractive  railroad  in-vestments  no'\»  obtainable. 

Cadbury,  Ellis  &  Haines 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 
Franklin  Bank  Building,  Philadelphia 

Telephones:  Bell,  Spktjce  7372,  7373,  7374,  7375.     Kbtstonb,  Race  2815. 


WHAT   LIFE    INSURANCE    DOES. 

It  protects  your  family  against  the  stop- 
ping of  your  income  in  case  of  your  death. 
It  helps  you  save  money. 
It  can   give  you   an   income  when   your 
earning  power  declines. 

That's  oup  Endowment  Policy  payable  at  6S. 

It   does    all    these    things;    and  the   yearly 

amount  you  invest  in  it  is  easily  laid  by. 

Shall   we  tell   you  about  this  personally  ? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

Membm  of  Federal  Rcsen*  Syttem 


WHY  NOT  TAKE  UP  FRENCH  ? 

$S  pays  for  book  needed  and  assistance,  by 
mail,  for  three  months.  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  studying  French  at  home. 

PROF.  H.  T.  FRUEAUFF 

26  South  St.  Cloud  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Reference,  Davis  H.  Forsythe. 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Sla^, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 

FXJRNACES.  RANGES  t  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 


installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  n 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,     Philadelphia 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FEATHBRSTONB. 
W7J. 


WISSAHICKON  INN 

REDLANDS, 

CALIFORNIA. 

THE  WISSAHICKON  INN  is  situated  in  an  Orange 
Grove  in  Redlands  the  most  beautiful  place  in  the  San 
Bernardino  Valley. 

At  the  Wissahickon  Inn,  a  family  hotel  of  fifty  rooms, 
you  will  find  a  homelike  place,  good  food,  and  careful 
attention  to  your  wants. 

Steam  heat,  rooms  with  private  bath  and  plenty  of 
public  baths.  One  or  two  cottages  on  the  grounds. 
Near  parks  and  golf  course.  Tennis  court.  Magnificent 
roads  for  motoring. 

For  reservations  and  prices,  address 

A.  B.  JOHNSON. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Frienda 

Post  Office  Address:     Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


Gl-aslyn- Chat  HAM 

PARK  PLACE 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 


A  Family  House  of  EstalllshcJ  Repttlatlm. 
Ofim  Throughout  lit  Year. 


NATHAN  L.  JONES. 


The  International  Yotjng  Friends'  Commiitte  has 
adopted  for  its  organ  of  publication  the  Friends'  FdUno- 
ship  Papers  and  solicits  subscriptions  beginning  with  the 
new  year.  Price  $1.00  (six  numbers).  Subscribe  for  your- 
self at  once  or  send  as  a  Christmas  present  to  some  other 
interested  Friend.  Tear  out  and  mail  to  Young  Friends' 
Secretary,  20  South  Twelfth  Street,  or  Grace  W.  Blair, 
Media,  Pa. 

Enclosed  find  SI. 
Fellowship  Papers. 


for  year's  subscription  to  Friends 


THE   FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  94. 


FIFTH-DAY,  FIRST  MONTH   13,  1921. 


No.  29. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  $3.00  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henbt  Bartlbtt,  Managing  Editor  and  PvUisheT. 
Davib  H.  Fobstthe, 
Mart  Ward,  \  ContribiUing  Editors. 

AlilSED  LOWBT, 


Make  remittances  payable  to 

THE  FRIEND, 

No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


FaHure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  a»  i 
notice  to  discontinue. 


Entered  as  second  doss  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


A  HOPEFUL  EXPERIMENT. 

The  subject  of  the  estabhshment  of  "indust.nal  farms"  for 
those  who  are  under  penal  control  has  been  incidentally  men- 
tioned in  our  columns  as  one  that  should  enlist  the  active  in- 
terest of  Friends.  Such  institutions  are  already  known  in 
connection  with  the  care  and  training  of  delinquent  children, 
and  the  value  of  them  has  been  repeatedly  urged  upon  the 
attention  of  the  public  by  a  voice  that  speaks  with  the  authori- 
ty of  experience.  As  Friends  have  been  forward  in  matters 
of  "  prison  reform,"  criminal  law,  humane  and  remedial  treat- 
ment of  the  insane,  moral  education  and  so  forth,  it  seems  as 
if  this  new  step,  already  so  courageously  taken  by  the  State  of 
Kansas  on  behalf  of  its  female  convicts,  might  indicate  a  way 
in  which  our  influence  ought  to  be  found  moving, — not  timid- 
ly, but  confidently  and  promptly. 

The  establishment  just  referred  to  might  well  be  called 
An  Adventure  in  Humanity;  and  as  a  moral  and  economic 
agency  it  has  thus  far  justified,  in  no  small  degree,  the  faith 
of  those  who  achieved  its  foundation.  It  came  about  primarily 
through  the  earnest  efforts  of  some  of  the  women  of  the  State, 
the  legislators  being  moved  to  a  favorable  consideration  of  the 
experiment  by  the  crowded  condition  of  the  prison  at  Lansing. 
Accordingly,  a  small  farm  was  purchased  a  few  years  ago, 
and  the  women  convicts  were  transferred  thither  from  the 
prison.  The  buildings  have  been  increased  in  number  from 
one  to  twelve,  and  shelter  at  present  about  one  hundred  and 
eight  prisoners.  The  institution  is  now  quite  disconnected 
from  the  State  Penitentiary,  and  is  governed  by  special  legisla- 
tion. 

The  name  of  this  place,  the  Industrial  Farm  for  Women, 
does  not  belie  its  character.  Farming,  gardening,  poultry 
raising,  and  the  canning  of  vegetables  are  carried  on  by  "  the 
girls";  while  training  in  sewing,  nursing,  cooking  and  so  forth 
forms  part  of  the  purposes  and  activities  of  the  place,  considera- 


tion being  given  to  individual  abilities  and  tastes.  The  food 
of  the  family  is  ample,  wholesome  and  attractive;  the  quarters 
are  reasonably  comfortable,  but  by  no  means  luxurious.  Con- 
versation appears  to  be  free  and  natural;  social  enjoyments 
and  recreations  are  provided  for;  and  a  "farm  church"  is 
maintained,  in  the  exercises  of  which  "the  girls"  (as  they  are 
called  by  the  Matron)  have  a  share. 

The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  not  easy  at  best;  but  one  likes 
to  think  of  these  women  and  girls  as  having  the  influences  and 
incentives  of  a  normal  Hfe,  with  something  of  confidence  and 
hope  for  themselves: — no  ugly  walls  or  barred  windows  about 
them,  no  degrading  and  unnecessary  hardships,  no  embitter- 
ing reminders  of  their  past  lives,  no  humiliating  espionage. 
Instead,  there  is  every  effort  to  inspire  them  with  faith  and 
courage,  and  to  bring  about  a  healthy  condition  of  body,  mind 
and  morals.  Do  the  prisoners  attempt  to  "run  away?"  It 
seems  not.  Do  they  re-act  as  desired  to  the  kindly  and  sym- 
pathetic care  bestowed  upon  them?  Yes,  to  a  heartening  ex- 
tent. Do  they  ever  slip  back  to  their  old  ways  when  released? 
Sometimes;  perhaps  often.  No  system  is  likely  to  reclaim  every 
offender,  and  no  human  agency  can  accomplish  the  whole 
work  of  reformation;  but,  as  signified  before,  the  number  of 
those  who  seem  actually  reclaimed  for  a  steady  and  useful  life 
is  encouragingly  large.  At  all  events,  this  new  experiment, 
put  beside  old  methods  and  systems,  bears  comparison  most 
favorably. 

As  in  most  other  enterprises  of  an  educational  or  reformatory 
character,  very  much  of  the  success  of  this  depends  upon  the 
personality  of  the  managers.  Take  away  the  spirit  of  sympathy 
and  helpfulness,  put  in  charge  officers  who  have  little  in- 
sight or  tenderness,  and  any  theory  or  plan,  however  good 
in  itself,  would  be  likely  to  fall  short  in  good  results.  Combine 
a  good  system  with  wise  and  understanding  management, 
however,  and  much  may  be  ultimately  realized.  To  those 
persons  who  have  come  to  have  a  distrust  of  the  penal  systems 
hitherto  practised, — even  under  the  best  conditions,  and  with 
all  the  improvements  that  have  been  brought  about — this 
new  venture  is  freighted  with  hope  and  encouragement.  Re- 
straint of  some  kind  there  ought  to  be,  of  course,  for  those 
whose  freedom  would  be  a  menace  to  society  and  to  them- 
selves; but  there  seems  no  reason  that  this  restraint  should 
be  accompanied  with  the  discouraging  features  that  belong 
to  prison  life  in  general,  and  that  have  apparently  failed  in 
great  degree  either  to  reform  or  to  deter.  Let  us  not  be  in- 
different to  a  new  and  advanced  method  which  promises  so 
much  more  of  benefit  than  any  punitive  codes  and  systems 
have  ever  accomplished.  If  legislatures  throughout  the 
country  can  be  persuaded  to  follow  the  example  of  Kansas, 
such  object  lessons  in  wisdom  and  Christian  clemency  may 
contribute  effectively  to  that  wider  reformation  which  an 
English  writer  has  declared  to  be  most  important  (or  more 
important  than  that  of  the  "criminal"):  namely,  the  reforma- 
tion of  "the  mind  of  civilization."  j^_  ^^ 
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First  Month  13,  1921. 


THE  TURN  OF  THE  YEAR. 

From  the  Quaker  viewpoint  the  year  1920  marked  a  time  of 
tremendous  importance.  There  was  the  All-Friends'  Con- 
ference of  a  thousand  delegates  at  London,  and  its  attendant 
gatherings  before  and  after.  There  was  the  Conference  of 
Young  Friends  at  Jordans.  Each  was  a  memorable  event,' 
unique  in  our  Society's  history.  Greater  than  these  were  the 
establishing  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee 
work  in  the  ex-enemy  countries;  the  labors,  complementary 
to  ours,  of  English  Friends  in  the  same  fields;  and  the  ultimate 
sending  of  two  Friends,  with  1 100,000  worth  of  medical  sup- 
plies, into  Soviet  Russia. 

The  tendencies  which  these  events  reveal  give  to  them  a 
two-fold  significance.  First,  there  was  the  apparent  step 
towards  a  real  unity  among  ourselves.  Then  there  was  the 
definite  reaching  out  to  some  of  those  vast  problems  of 
humanity,  towards  which,  with  some  justice,  many  of  our 
own  members,  and  lately  the  Homiletic  Review,  accuse  us  as 
a  body  of  being  far  too  apathetic. 

Certain  sections  of  our  Society  are  awake  and  aroused.  It 
is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  certain  localities,  as  of  certain 
groups  in  various  meetings. 

And  yet — Small  meetings  are  growing  still  smaller,  are  being 
laid  down  here  or  there,  or  "suspended  during  the  Winter 
months."  Even  in  our  largest  and  most  flourishing  meetings, 
where  there  are  the  most  applications  for  membership,  the 
recorder's  lists  frequently  show  a  still  greater  leakage,  by 
resignation,  removal  or  death.  In  meetings  having  the  largest 
membership  it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  persons 
who  will  serve  on  the  most  important  committees:  the  faithful 
few  cannot  carry  more  than  they  already  have,  the  rest  are 
apparently  quite  indifferent,  or  else  too  sluggish  to  bestir 
themselves.  The  various  treasurers  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
"collecting  committees"  for  relief  work  could,  if  they  could 
ever  be  so  base,  tell  some  wondrous  stories  of  the  way  their 
totals  are  made  up.  One  large  meeting  would  make  a  sorry 
showing  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  extreme  liberality  of  two 
or  three  individuals.  Certain  persons,  far  more  than  "well- 
to-do,"  give  nothing  at  all,  or  a  tiny  dole  that,  in  the  year, 
would  not  equal  their  bill  at  the  cobbler's.  And  the  excuses 
of  those  who  are  uninterested  in  providing  a  meal  for  others 
are  pitifully  similar  to  those  offered  by  the  people  who  would 
not  come  to  the  "  great  supper"  themselves.  "  Is  it  nothing  to 
you,  all  ye  that  pass  by?" 

Just  as  my  fountain  pen  is  about  to  run  quite  dry  it  usually 
discharges  two  or  three  great  blobs  of  ink.  Are  these  events 
of  1920,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the  opening  paragraph, 
to  prove  but  the  final  sputters  of  a  guttering  candle?  Are 
these  various  "movements"  merely  the  spasmodic  twitchings 
of  a  corpse— to  be  succeeded  immediately  by  rigor  mortis  and 
the  commencement  of  disintegration?  Or  are  they  really 
the  stirrings  of  new  life,  that 

"stir  of  might, 
An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers, 
And,  groping  bUndly  above  it  for  Ught, 
Climbs  to  a  soul     .     .     ."? 

(Not  that  we  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  grope  altogether 
"blindly,"  if  we  really  want  the  light!) 

There  is  now  under  way  the  great  efl'ort  headed  by  Herbert 
Hoover  to  secure  133,000,000  in  order  to  Save  from  starvation 
some  3,500,000  helpless  children.      As  you  see,  it  means  a 


modest  program  indeed — not  quite  ten  dollars  to  pull  a  child 
through  till  harvest-time  1921 !  It  scarcely  seems  possible  that 
it  can  be  managed  on  so  little.  A  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  month ! 
Can  you  let  them  die,  when  it  is  so  easy  to  help? 

I  know  it  is  almost  impossible  for  those  who  have  not  been 
in  Central  Europe  to  visualize  the  conditions,  and  statistics 
are  such  valleys  of  dry  bones.  Let  me  put  it  this  way:  I  have 
a  little  son,  seven  months  old,  who  weighs  just  about  nineteen 
pounds.  1  have  seen,  in  Vienna,  children  four  and  five 
years  old  who  weighed  no  more  than  he,  though  they  had 
existed  for  more  than  seven  times  as  long!  1  saw  one  little 
fellow  almost  three  times  as  old  as  my  baby,  who  weighed  but 
one-half  his  weight.  Think  it  over,  slowly,  whether  you  have 
children  of  your  own  or  not :  over  a  year  and  a  half  old,  and 
weighing  not  quite  ten  pounds  1 

Why,  you  ask,  do  we  plead  Central  Europe  or  Soviet  Russia 
over  Armenia  or  China?  Certainly  not,  because  the  need  is 
greater.  But  there  will  be  many  throughout  our  land  who 
will  gladly  and  liberally  respond  to  the  needs  of  these  coun- 
tries. The  Society  of  Friends  has  claimed  a  vision  "above  the 
battle."  We  have  adventured  into  an  almost  unknown  do- 
main, following  the  sign-post:  "If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 
him !"  We  have  a  tremendous  responsibility  towards  the  vast 
work  that  we  have,  as  a  body,  undertaken,  and  which  the  Ser- 
vice Committee  is  so  ably  carrying  out.    We  must  be  loyal. 

Everyone  who  comes  back  from  Germany  or  Austria  stresses 
the  same  points:  it  is  a  great  work;  it  is  the  surest  and  in- 
cidentally the  cheapest  protection  our  country  can  buy — in- 
finitely more  effective  than  new  battleships,  hobbling  peace- 
treaties,  or  even  a  rival  dye  industry;  finally,  it  is  a  demon- 
stration to  all  who  have  eyes  that  Christ's  way  will  work.  We 
must  see  it  through. 

Here  is  something  we  can  all  unite  in,  if  we  will.  Here  is  a 
channel  open  to  us  all;  even  those  of  us  who  are,  as  we  hear 
repeatedly,  so  comfortably  chained  down  in  our  middle-class 
complacency,  who  feel  hampered  from  doing  all  we  should 
like,  because  of  business  responsibilities,  family  duties,  or  per- 
haps the  consciousness  of  being  no  longer  young.  How  many 
children  can  we  save? 

Many  will  ask,  we  are  told,  "  Lord,  when  did  we  ever  see 
Thee  hungry?"  But  to  some  the  answer  will  be:  "  Inasmuch 
as  you  did  it  not  unto  these,  you  withheld  it  from  me."  Sud- 
denly there  will  come  the  sorrowful  realization  that  we  have, 
of  ourselves,  separated  ourselves  from  Chfist,  for  we  might 
have  helped,  but  would  not. 

A.  L. 

^  I  ^ 

"THE  UNITY  WE  SEEK  EXISTS." 
The  declaration  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  in  London  last 
Summer  on  Unity  has  stirred  the  religious  world  very  pro- 
foundly. Apparently  the  declaration  was  quite  apart  from 
the  means  proposed  to  promote  unity.  It  was  on  the  highest 
spiritual  plane;  the  means  proposed,  however,  were  in  degree 
mechanical,  to  say  nothing  of  their  very  evident  controversial 
aspects. 

Now  that  the  clouds  of  proposals  from  various  directions 
have  somewhat  lifted,  the  Bishop's  declaration  makes  a  rally- 
ing point  for  those  who  would  cultivate  unity.  It  is  well  to 
keep  the  very  words  in  mind:  "The  unity  which  we  seek 
exists.  It  is  in  God  who  is  the  perfection  of  unity,  the  one 
Father,  the  one  Lord,  the  one  Spirit  who  gives  life  to  the  one 
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Body.  Again,  the  one  Body  exists.  It  needs  not  to  be  made, 
but  to  become  organic  and  visible.  We  have  only  to  discover 
it,  and  set  free  its  activities."  It  seems  quite  unnecessary  to 
add  to  words  like  these  that  the  "one  Body"  is  the  visible 
Church,  of  which  Christ  is  Himself  the  Head.  The  invisible 
Head  always — the  visible  Head  in  proportion  as  we  are  suf- 
ficiently surrendered  to  Him  to  make  Him  visible.  Thus  are 
the  bounds  and  boundaries  of  denominations  surmounted, 
and  real  unity  made  a  matter  of  real  experience  in  the  live 
members  of  His  Church  of  whatever  name. 

Seventeenth  century  Quaker  literature  abounds  in  state- 
ments that  are  most  plainly  of  this  import — "the  unity  we 
seek,  exists."  William  Penn  and  Robert  Barclay  particularly 
multiplied  quotations  from  experienced  Christians  of  every 
name,  expressly  to  show  that  "unity  does  exist." 

In  Geneva,  also  during  last  Summer,  the  preliminary  "Con- 
ference of  the  Churches  on  Faith  and  Order"  was  attended 
by  one  Friend,  Lucy  Gardiner,  as  a  delegate.  She  had  op- 
portunity to  say  "the  fundamental  basis  of  Christian  unity  is 
to  be  found  not  in  statements  of  belief  or  outward  observances, 
but  in  a  living,  spiritual  experience."  To  cultivate  that  living, 
spiritual  experience  may  be  our  best  contribution  to  unity. 

J.  H.  B. 

AUSTRALASIAN  GENERAL  MEETING  AT  HOBART, 
NINTH  MONTH.  27th-30th. 

Lucy  Morland  and  Mary  Wilson  were  living  epistles  of 
London  Yearly  Meeting  at  the  Hobart  General  Meeting.  Writ- 
ten epistles  were  read  from  Philadelphia,  Dublin,  Szechwan 
and  New  England,  so  that  the  occasion  had  an  international 
character.  The  following  selections  from  the  reported  proceed- 
ings will  familiarize  our  readers  with  the  names  of  some  of  the 
leading  Friends  of  the  Antipodes  as  well  as  disclose  some  of 
their  exercises  as  a  Yearly  Meeting  group. 

Edwin  Ashby  felt  that  a  minute  sent  down  by  S.  A.  Two 
Months'  Meeting  was  apropos  of  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, and  that  minute  was,  at  the  request  of  the  Meeting, 
read.  In  speaking  thereto  he  said  that  the  smoking  habit 
among  both  men  and  women  was  such  as  to  give  us  serious 
concern.  The  extent  to  which  it  had  grown  of  late  among 
women  shocked  many,  particularly  among  our  young  people, 
and  yet,  if  good  for  men,  why  not  for  women?  He  would  not 
say  "  Don't  smoke,"  but  he  would  ask  everyone  to  consider  the 
matter  closely.  We  have  no  right  to  indulge  a  habit  without 
considering  its  effect  upon  others,  although  in  itself  it  may  be 
quite  permissible.  He  (Edwin  Ashby)  had  met  in  an  American 
Yearly  Meeting  a  number  of  Friends  who  had  in  the  past 
made  considerable  money  out  of  tobacco,  and  yet,  to  his 
astonishment,  voted  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  come 
on  the  Meeting  House  premises  with  a  pipe.  Having  found 
the  tobacco  habit  a  bad  thing,  they  had,  to  their  credit,  de- 
cided to  do  away  with  it. 

The  picture  show  habit  also  needed  looking  into,  for  un- 
doubtedly it  was  having  a  baneful  effect  in  destroying  home 
influence.  It  is  "up  to  us"  to  surround  our  children  with  good, 
clean,  healthy  influences,  to  secure  for  them  healthy  minds  in 
healthy  bodies,  and  to  assist  them  in  their  highest  aspirations 
to  reach  out  towards  the  Divine  life.  When  we  think  what 
noble  characters  our  Society  has  developed  in  the  past,  we 
have  to  ask  ourselves.  Are  we  doing  our  part  to  pass  on  the 
best  elements  of  character?  In  dropping  the  plain  language 
and  the  collarless  coat,  have  we  also  dropped  that  indefinable 
something  for  which  these  stood?  It  is  not  what  is  permissible 
that  we  should  aim  at,  but  what  is  right.  He  had  stood  for 
nearly  two  years  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  with  his  boy,  a  boy 
of  a  remarkably  clear  and  balanced  judgment,  keenly  in- 
terested in  all  that  goes  to  make  human  life.     He  (his  son) 


had  felt  at  liberty  to  go  to  theatres  and  other  amusements  oc- 
casionally, but  his  verdict  became  that  life  could  be  so  filled 
with  interests  that  count  in  the  building  of  true  manhood, 
that  many  amusements  that  were  in  themselves  permissible, 
were  not  worth  while.  Life's  interests  take  indifferent  pro- 
portions as  they  are  seen  from  the  world's  exit.  "  Reach  out 
for  the  things  that  are  most  worth  while;  if  you  don't  you  are 
losing  your  best  chance." 

Gilbert  Rowntree  (Hobart)  emphasized  the  remarks  of  the 
previous  speaker  that,  to  produce  the  best  result,  physical  and 
mental  development  should  go  hand  in  hand.  Medical  skill 
now  prescribes  exercise  in  the  place  of  old-fashioned  medicine. 
May  it  not  be  that  our  Quakerism  is  in  like  need  of  change  of 
treatment?  We  have  good  and  abundant  food,  but  the  system 
needs  work,  active  exercise,  if  good  health  is  to  be  preserved. 
fVe  are  not  excluded  from  the  call  to  "preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature,"  and  may  be  suffering  loss  in  not  doing  our 
share  of  this.  Years  ago,  "  1  gave  up  dancing  and  cards  because 
1  felt  that  if  1  strove  for  the  highest,  there  could  be  no  room 
in  my  life  for  these  other  things." 

Lucy  F.  Morland  thought  that  Friends  had  put  their  finger 
on  the  right  place.  She  had  been  amused  to  hear  ladies  in 
London  seriously  discussing  whether  it  was  right  to  have 
seven-course  meals;  they  wanted  to  do  right,  but,  if  their  lives 
had  been  filled  with  the  highest  interests,  the  question  of  a 
seven-course  meal  would  have  fallen  into  its  right  place.  On 
the  other  side,  parents  should  not  crowd  out  home  life;  pleas- 
ant hours  with  the  children  should  be  thought  of.  Nor  should 
the  "do  nots"  of  the  Old  Testament  be  too  much  in  evidence. 
If  we  follow  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  New  Testament, 
bad  things  will  soon  be  crowded  out.  The  positive  will  replace 
the  negative. 

William  Cooper  found  it  difficult  to  analyze  the  mass  of 
detail  in  the  reports  from  Meetings,  so  as  to  forecast  from  them 
the  future,  but  Edwin  Ashby's  address  had  moved  on  right 
lines.  Sydney's  report  spoke  of  the  consciousness  of  a  growing 
spiritual  life,  but  life  means  development,  and  cannot  long 
continue  without  it.  We  must  get  to  work,  putting  first  things 
first,  for  we  have  each  but  one  life  and  one  life's  opportunity, 
and  should  not  be  content  with  small  things  while  bigger 
things  are  in  sight.  Pictures,  dancing,  and  many  other  things 
which  the  world  counts  right,  cannot  content  the  man  with 
such  an  outlook.  The  future  is  big  with  possibilities,  and 
our  Society  will  be  what  we,  as  individuals,  make  of  it,  in  our 
attitude  to  its  problems;  not  necessarily  walking  in  our  fore- 
fathers' footsteps,  but  keeping  ourselves  alive  to  the  in-breath- 
ings  of  the  same  spirit  which  worked  in  them.  A  wonderful 
incentive  comes  to  us  from  the  past.  Shall  we  "  take  it  up  and  - 
send  it  on,"  or  allow  it  to  come  to  a  standstill?  Probably  the 
reputation  of  the  Society  of  Friends  was  never  higher  than  at 
this  moment.  Can  we  aspire  to  live  up  to  it  in  the  power 
of  the  same  living  Christ?  May  our  Monthly  Meetings  be 
urged  to  see  what  hinders  development,  and,  united  in  aim,  ^ 
in  effort,  and  in  spiritual  power,  be  prepared  to  unite  with  all 
who  love  the  Lord  in  sincerity,  to  further  the  causes  all  have 
at  heart. 

Elliot  Thorp  had  been  concerned  for  two  years  past  about 
two  matters:  Firstly,  our  Meetings.  They  are  not  what  they 
ought  to  be,  and  might  with  advantage  be  wiped  out,  so  as 
to  be  re-started  on  a  fresh  basis,  for  we  have  not  attained  to  a 
corporate  unity;  all,  as  it  were,  on  one  level,  with  no  seat  in 
front!  Secondly,  our  lives.  Things  are  not  as  they  were,  great 
changes  have  occurred,  and  we  cannot  separate  ourselves 
from  the  life  about  us.  Perhaps  the  easiest  course  would  be 
to  live  to  ourselves,  doing  just  the  best  thing  we  know,  with- 
out regard  to  others,  so  forming  a  kind  of  spiritual  autocracy, 
but  thereby  our  true  life's  work  would  be  hindered.  If  we 
would  do  anything  for  our  fellows,  we  must  be  in  touch  with 
the  life  of  our  day,  entering  into  the  recreations  of  those 
around  us,  to  some  extent,  but  we  could  not  take  up  to  the  full 
the  life  of  our  cities  without  suffering  loss  thereby. 

Edwin  Storr  (S.  A.)  said  that  men  of  gray  hairs  thought 
differently  from  those  who  had  not  reached  that  stage,  but 
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they  had  seen  both  sides  of  life,  and  were  entitled  to  advise. 
He  did  not  know  what  moral  strength  he  had,  for,  maybe, 
he  had  never  been  tempted,  as  some  are,  but  as  a  young  man 
he  had  danced,  and  his  advice  now  is,  "  Don't  do  it,  it  is  a 
snare."  To  think  of  living  a  Christian  life  while  following 
pleasure  is  to  fill  one's  life  with  tares.  It  may  be  possible  to 
live  a  Christian  life  and  attend  races,  sports,  etc.,  but  it  is 
Christianity  of  poor  quality.  He  could  not  be  content  to  seek 
after  pleasure  and  remain  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Mary  Wilson  gave  an  address  on  "  Education  in  a  Friends' 
School  as  seen  from  the  inside."  The  school  at  Sidcot,  which 
she  knew  best,  formed  a  community — especially  as  a  Colony 
of  Friends  had  grown  up  outside,  mostly  old  scholars.  Its  life 
centered  round  the  Meeting  for  Worship.  The  boys  and 
girls  had  a  school  Meeting,  and  a  boy  and  a  girl  shared  in  the 
worship  by  reading. 

The  School  wanted  to  promote  (i)  Cleanness  of  outlook  and 
atmosphere;  (2)  To  impress  on  boys  and  girls  the  importance 
of  service;  (3)  To  promote  a  keen  intellectual  atmosphere. 
Great  stress  is  laid  on  individuality.  Each  pupil  is  discussed 
by  the  whole  staff,  and  careful  details  kept  for  reference. 
The  scholars  have  a  representative  council  consisting  of  two 
members  from  each  form.  Sometimes  there  is  a  combined 
Meeting  of  the  whole  school  and  staff  to  discuss  important 
school  affairs.  At  times  four  representatives  frbm  the  Scholars' 
Council  will  meet  four  representatives  from  the  Staff.  The 
Scholars'  Council  can  decide  how  to  spend  a  public  holiday, 
when  the  School  will  be  put  on  its  honor.  The  aim  is  to  get 
each  boy  and  girl  to  take  some  public  office  in  school  society 
at  some  time  in  his  school  career.  An  endeavor  is  made  to 
interest  all  in  public  life  by  discussion  of  some  burning  ques- 
tion, by  lectures,  etc.  Once  a  School  "  International  Peace 
Conference"  was  held,  attended  by  "delegates  from  different 
nations."  Mary  Wilson  also  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
"Order  of  Woodcraft  Chivalry,"  a  scout  movement  which 
uses  the  fighting  instinct  and  love  of  adventure  of  boys  and 
girls  on  constructive  lines,  and  trains  theni  for  leadership. 


INAZO  NITOBE. 


[In  last  week's  Friend  we  printed  a  news  item  in  regard 
to  an  article  in  an  English  monthly,  Outward  Bound,  on  Inazo 
Nitobe.  The  editor  of  the  magazine  has  most  kindly  sent 
us  a  copy  of  the  number  containing  this  article.  He  asks  for 
a  notice  of  the  magazine  in  our  paper.  It  is  very  evidently  a 
high-class  production.  Paper,  print,  illustrations  and  reading 
matter  commend  themselves  at  once.  The  one  copy  in  hand 
would  indicate  that  the  title  of  the  magazine  is  intended  to 
express  a  world  vision.  The  article  on  Dr.  Nitobe  is  a  most 
happy  example  of  this  and  we  re-print  it  to  emphasize  this 
point  as  well  as  because  our  readers  will  welcome  such  an  ap- 
preciative account.  The  first  paragraphs  were  noted  last 
week  and  are  omitted  now.  Those  who  would  be  interested 
as  possible  subscribers  to  Outward  Bound  should  address  the 
editor,  Basil  Mathews,  2  Eaton  Gate,  London,  S.  W.  i.— Eds.] 

Dr.  Nitobe  is  the  East  and  the  West.  He  has  cancelled 
Kipling's  dogma  that  "never  the  twain  shall  meet."  It  is  not 
simply  that  he— a  son  of  the  East  and  scion  of  one  of  the 
oldest  nobilities  in  the  world— the  feudal  Samurai  of  Japan- 
has  married  a  daughter  of  the  West,  a  lady  whose  blend  of 
American  citizenship  with  Quaker  faith  constitutes  the  purest 
democracy  that  the  world  knows.  He  is— as  1  shall  show — 
in  brain  and  soul,  in  education  and  in  character,  the  East  in 
the  West  and  the  West  in  the  East. 

Imagine  a  boy  brought  up  in  all  the  color  and  romantic 
dare-devilry  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion's  tilt  yard,  who  found 
himself  as  a  man  taking  a  taxi  to  Hendon  to  board  an  aeroplane 
m  response  to  a  wireless  call  from  Paris.  In  such  a  wild  leap 
across  the  centuries  you  would  have  no  exaggerated  parallel 
to  the  actual  experience  of  Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe,  who  was  born 
a  Samurai  of  the  ancient  feudal  nobility  of  old  Japan  and  is 
to-day  Under-Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
Director  of  its  International  Bureaux, 


The  Boy  of  Old  Japan. 

Away  in  the  north  of  Japan,  in  the  province  of  Nambu, 
the  baby-boy  was  born  in  1862  in  one  of  those  Samurai  families 
that  made  the  greatness  of  ancient  Japan  and  give  some  of  its 
finest  qualities  to  the  new.  One  of  the  earliest  stories  told  to 
the  little  boy  was  to  be  a  symbol  of  his  life. 

When  the  little  boy  Inazo  opened  his  eyes  on  the  country 
round  about  he  saw  land  that  had  been  desert  only  a  few  years 
before.  This  vast  tract  of  land  (they  told  him)  his  grandfather 
and  his  father  had,  with  great  skill  and  enterprise,  canalized 
and  irrigated  till  it  literally  "blossomed  as  the  rose;"  and  now 
the  cherry  trees  shook  their  lovely  petals  over  the  once  parched 
ground.  On  that  reclaimed  desert  soil  his  father  had  founded 
a  new  town  which  was  there  before  the  boy  as  he  played  in 
his  ancestral  home. 

That  stern,  winsome,  curiously  fascinating  training  of  the 
Samurai — the  high  knightly  code  of  Bushido — began  with  the 
boy  Inazo  Nitobe  at  the  very  earliest  moment  possible. 

No  greater  school  of  chivalry  has  ever  been  known  than 
that  of  Bushido.  In  it  the  boy  Nitobe  was  trained.  He  was 
taught  to  fling  a  little  spear,  to  fence  with  a  child-sword,  to 
grapple  in  the  skilled  wrestling  of  ju-jitzu,  and  to  fence.  He 
rode  his  horse,  shot  with  his  bow  and  arrow,  and  learned  what 
he  could  of  the  art  of  war.  He  learned  also  to  write  beautifully 
the  Japanese  letters,  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  Wisdom  of 
Confucius  and  Mencius. 

He  learned  not  to  let  pain  or  pleasure  show  their  traces  on 
his  face.  He  was  taught  the  two  sides  of  courage — to  dare 
with  valor  and  to  bear  with  fortitude.  Buddhist  Teaching  had 
given  the  Samurai  a  disdain  of  life — a  composure  in  face  of 
peril — that  was  grafted  on  to  the  old  military  hardness.  The 
Shinto  teachers  toned  down  the  soldierly  arrogance  by  a  high 
doctrine  of  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  and  of  reverence  for  the 
fathers.  And  to  all  this  Confucius  added  the  aristocratic, 
conservative  wisdom  of  the  austere,  remote  warrior-statesman. 

But  little  Inazo  Nitobe  was  trained  to  think,  too,  of  "the 
tenderness  of  the  warrior "(Bushi  no  nasake) — the  mercy  that 
"becomes  the  sceptred  monarch  better  than  his  crown." 
And  he  was  trained  in  all  that  dainty,  scrupulous,  sensitive, 
etiquette  of  politeness — of  true  courtesy — ^which  the  West 
often,  to  its  great  loss,  scorns;  but  which  to  the  Samurai  was 
not  merely  a  code  of  action,  but  a  moral  and  spiritual  training. 
He  went  through  what  he  himself  finely  calls*  "the  spiritual 
discipline  of  which  etiquette  and  ceremony  are  mere  outward 
garments." 

The  Student  of  the  New  Life. 

Then  there  came  to  the  nine-year-old  boy  a  sudden  and 
tremendous  break  with  the  past.  Inazo  Nitobe  was  uprooted 
from  the  secluded  country  province  in  the  northern  island  and 
swept  into  the  new  life  of  the  capital — ^Tokio — ^which  was  then 
beginning  to  feel  the  tidal  waves  of  Western  science  and  com- 
merce breaking  in  upon  it.  There  the  old  system  was  already 
scrapped ;  was  thrown  on  the  slag-heap  of  dead  methods.  But 
no  new  system  had  been  built  in  its  place! 

So  young  Inazo  Nitobe  went  as  a  schoolboy  to  a  public 
school  where  all  the  teaching  was  English. 

The  West,  day  by  day,  in  those  most  sensitive,  malleable 
years,  was  saturating  the  mind  of  this  boy,  in  whose  soul  the 
great  Bushido  principles  were  already  planted. 

So  bright  was  the  promise  of  his  mind  that,  six  years  later, 
the  fifteen-year-old-boy  was  chosen  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment as  a  cadet  for  the  new  College  of  Agriculture  established 
at  Sapporo  in  the  Northern  Island.  Japan  was  beginning  to 
brood  over  those  strangely  powerful  schemes  of  Empire,  the 
first  stages  of  which  in  a  few  years  were  to  be  so  dramatically 
achieved  across  the  body  of  the  prostrate  giant  Russia.  Inazo 
Nitobe  was  now  being  trained  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  a  new 
civil  and  colonial  service. 

The  Principal  and  first  organizer  of  the  College  was  a  power- 
ful American  personality — Dr.  William  S.  Clark.  He  had  a 
strong  intellect,  he  was  an  out-standing  organizer,  and  a  virile 

* ' '  Bushido ' ' — The  Soul  of  Japan .    By  Inazo  Nitobe.    Putnaois» 
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Christian  personality.  This  made  the  student  Nitobe  and 
some  of  his  friends  begin  to  study  the  Faith  that  Dr.  Clari< 
held.  Bushido  was  being  broken  by  the  new  tides  from  the 
West.  The  new  material,  commercial  ideal  was,  he  could  see, 
impossible  as  a  rule  of  life.  They  needed  something  to  take 
its  place. 

Inazo  Nitobe  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  he  himself  says, 
that  "The  only  other  ethical  system  which  is  powerful  enough 
to  cope  with  utilitarianism  and  materialism  is  Christianity,  in 
comparison  with  which  Bushido,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  like 
'a  dimly  burning  wick,'  which  the  Messiah  was  proclaimed 
not  to  quench,  but  to  fan  into  a  flame.  Christianity  and 
materialism  (including  utilitarianism)  .  .  .  will  divide 
the  world  between  them.  Lesser  systems  of  morals  will  ally 
themselves  to  either  side  for  their  preservation." 

Out  of  Japan  into  America  and  Europe. 

At  last  a  fully  fledged  graduate  at  Sapporo,  Inazo  Nitobe, 
went  on  once  more  to  the  capital,  and  joined  the  great  Imperial 
University  of  Tokio.  To  carry  his  studies  still  further  he  went 
aboard  ship,  sailed  across  the  Pacific  and  entered  the  Johns 
HopKJns  University  at  Baltimore,  where  he  was  a  fellow- 
student  with  the  youth  who  has  arrived  at  the  pinnacle  of 
world-fame  as  President  Wilson. 

His  penetrating  insight  into  the  intercourse  of  the  nations 
with  one  another  grew  here;  and  Baltimore  made  him  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  extra  ordinum  for  the  book  that  he  wrote 
there  in  English  on  The  History  of  the.  Inter  course  Between  the 
United  Slates  and  Japan.  It  was  here  that  his  long  interest 
in  Christianity  led  him  to  the  step  of  joining  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

A  graduate  now  in  Asia  and  America,  he  was  still  unsatisfied. 
His  Alma  Mater  in  Japan  had  made  him  a  Professor-elect. 
So  he  went  on  to  Europe,  and  at  Halle  he  worked  at  Economics 
and  Politics  amid  the  very  different  surroundings  of  an  old 
German  University.  At  Halle  he  became  Master  of  Arts  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  There  he  wrote  in  German  his  book 
on  Landed  Property  oj  Japan. 

So  he  sailed  back  across  the  Atlantic  to  America  en  route 
for  Japan.  But  in  America,  at  Philadelphia — New  Year,  1891 
— he  married  Mary  P.  Elkinton,  the  daughter  of  a  well-known 
Quaker  family  in  that  city.  They  sailed  together  to  Japan, 
where  he  labored  for  seven  years  as  Professor  of  Economics 
at  Sapporo. 

At  that  point  his  health  broke  down.  He  resigned  his  post, 
and  sailed  to  America  to  recruit.  But  in  that  time  of  recrea- 
tion he  wrote  in  English  a  wonderful  book  that  will  take  a 
permanent  place  in  the  world — Bushido — the  Soul  of  Japan. 
It  is  easily  the  best  book  on  that  permanently  interesting 
subject;  and  it  can  never  be  surpassed,  for  he  is  among  the 
last  of  the  boys  brought  up  in  it.  It  has  bepn  trqnslated  into 
thirteen  languages  (Indian  and  European  and  others). 

In  1900  he  went  to  the  Island  of  Formosa  to  reorganize  the 
sugar  industry  there.  He  worked  the  miracle  of  multiplying 
the  outpout  of  the  island  by  ten  limes. 

The  rest  of  the  story  of  Dr.  Nitobe  is  a  crescendo  of  dis- 
tinction and  varied  academic  service  which  has  given  him  an 
international  knowledge  of  student  life  and  of  the  thought  of 
different  countries  that  must  surely  be  unexcelled. 

From  Formosa  he  went  on  to  the  University  of  Kyoto,  in 
South  Japan,  where  he  was  Professor  of  Economics  and  Coloni- 
zation. Then  he  was  raised  to  the  Chair  of  the  same  professor- 
ship in  the  Imperial  University  at  Tokio,  and  simultaneously 
for  seven  years,  he  served  with  great  distinction  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  College  of  his  country  in  Tokio. 

Then  came  a  fascinating  time  of  travel  in  191 1  and  1912, 
when  he  was  Exchange  Professor  from  Japan  with  six  Uni- 
versities in  the  United  States.  It  was  during  this  time  that 
the  rich  robes  of  the  Doctor  of  Law  and  Letters  of  Brown 
University  were  given  to  him. 

If  1  had  to  choose  one  great  word  to  describe  Dr.  Nitobe  1 
should  use  the  one  that  personally  1  hold  in  the  highest  honor 
— "  Interpreter." 


That  quality  shows  itself  superlatively  in  the  book  of 
lectures  that  he  delivered  in  the  States  during  those  years  on 
The  Japanese  Nation. 

The  wide  range  of  his  influence  and  the  confidence  that  he 
inspires  was  finely  illustrated  soon  after  this,  when  six  separate 
Western  missionary  societies  combined  to  found  a  great  pro- 
gressive educational  institution  in  Tokio,  called  "  The  Women's 
Christian  College."  They  elected  him  as  their  President,  and 
that  position  he  still  occupies.  He  is  also  a  Director  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Japan. 

Meanwhile,  degrees  were  showered  upon  him.  He  is  a 
quadruply-dyed  Doctor,  for  in  addition  to  the  honors  already 
named,  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  Japan  has  made  him 
Doctor  of  Agricultural  Science  and  Doctor  of  Laws,  while  the 
French  Academy  has  given  to  him  the  laurel  of  Ofticier  de 
r Instruction  Publique.  More  picturesque  still  are  the  decora- 
tions from  the  Japanese  Government  of  the  "Third  Order  of 
the  Rising  Sun,"  and  the  "Second  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treas- 
ure." 

He  has  been  made  Under-Secretary-General  in  the  Secretari- 
at of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  has  during  this  last  month 
gone  to  Geneva,  to  its  new  headquarters. 

And  it  is  a  joy  to  know  that  this  leader,  with  his  vision 
directed  towards  the  League  of  Nations,  finds  the  greatest 
pleasure  of  his  life  not  in  conferences  or  lectures,  but  in  old 
books  and  little  children!  He  may  be  thinking  in  continents, 
but  you  will  find  an  old  leather-covered  book  of  poems  in  one 
pocket,  and  a  packet  of  "  lollipops"  for  the  bairns  in  the  other. 

In  the  leadership  of  this  still  comparatively  young  Japanese 
scholar-statesman,  with  his  kindly  eyes  twinkling  shrewdly 
behind  spectacles,  and  his  grave  brown  face  breaking  into 
smiles,  we  have  one  of  the  finest  products  of  the  blend  of 
East  and  West  in  the  modern  world,  and  one  of  the  surest 
presages  of  the  new  age  of  inter-racial  understanding. 

Basil  Mathews. 


WHAT  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  DID. 

[Note. — The  following  article  will  be  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  Notice  of  Inazo  Nitobe  printed  above. — Eds.] 

The  League  of  Nations  News  Bureau  has  issued  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  which  adjourned  at  Geneva  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  Twelfth  Month  :— 

"  I .  The  meeting  established  precedents  for  international 
discussion  and  co-operation  going  far  beyond  anything  pre- 
viously recorded  in  human  history. 

"2.  The  League  became  a  living  reality  to  the  delegates, 
many  of  whom  had  arrived  in  a  very  skeptical  mood. 

"3.  Every  participating  government  became  equipped  with 
a  staff  of  trained  people  familiar  with  the  workings  and  policies 
of  the  League. 

"4.  Delegates  from  the  smaller  nations  and  from  countries 
recently  counted  as  colonies  played  an  unexpectedly  important 
part  in  the  proceedings  and  proved  themselves  genuine  leaders. 

"5.  The  willingness  of  Japan  to  defer  the  question  of  race 
equality  and  the  general  agreement  to  postpone  amendments 
to  the  covenant  were  significant  proofs  of  unwillingness  to 
embarrass  the  League. 

"6.  The  assembly  proved  itself  an  independent  body, 
capable  of  initiative  and  determined  to  assume  its  full  share 
of  responsibility  without  any  tendency  toward  arrogant  self- 
assertion. 

"7.  The  organization  of  the  League  was  completed  and 
foundations  laid  for  its  future  development  and  improvement. 

"8.  The  adoption  of  a  budget  placed  the  League  on  a 
sound  financial  basis. 

"9.  The  internal  organization  created  by  the  Secretary- 
General  was  subjected  to  a  crucial  test  and  found  in  excellent 
working  order. 

"  10.  Six  new  States  were  admitted  to  membership,  the 
admission  of  two  former  enemy  States  marking  the  most 
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important  step  taken  so  far  toward  a  bridging  of  the  chasms 
created  by  the  world  war. 

"  1 1 .  The  election  of  China  to  the  Council  should  speed 
the  solution  of  the  Shantung  problem  and  may  assist  that 
ancient  empire  to  assume  its  proper  place  among  the  great 
autonomous  powers  of  the  world. 

"  12.  Article  lo  of  the  covenant  was  formerly  interpreted 
as  a  guaranty  of  protection  against  unprovoked  foreign  ag- 
gression, and  not  as  a  guaranty  of  the  territorial  limits  and 
political  conditions  established  by  the  peace  treaties  against 
changes  of  any  kind. 

"  13.  Everything  possible  was  done  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  join  the  League  on  its  own  terms. 

"  14.  The  adoption  of  the  plans  for  an  international  court 
of  justice  marks  the  first  effective  step  toward  the  creation  of 
an  international  tribunal  not  confined  to  the  part  of  a  mere 
mediator  or  arbitrator. 

"15.  An  appeal  to  the  various  governments  not  to  increase 
their  present  expenditures  for  armaments  during  the  next 
two  years  was  the  only  formal  step  taken  on  behalf  of  dis- 
armament, but  the  temper  of  the  meeting  was  unmistakably 
in  favor  of  more  far-reaching  action  within  a  near  future. 

"16.  Definite  provisions  were  made  for  the  use  of  the 
economic  blockade  against  possible  violators  of  the  covenant. 

"  1 7.  Bureaus  were  established  to  deal  with  economic 
questions  and  international  communications. 

"  18.  The  principles  set  forth  and  formally  adopted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  delegations  on  the  mandates 
question  will  go  far  toward  compelling  the  future  adoption  of 
a  mandate  policy  in  agreement  with  the  spirit  of  the  covenant. 

"  19.  Arrangements  were  made  for  an  international  con- 
ference to  plan  effective  measures  against  the  traffic  in  women 
and  children. 

"20.  A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  fight  against  typhus  and  other  epidemics  in  eastern 
Europe." 

THE  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  COUNCIL. 

One  of  the  important  reactions  resulting  from  attendance 
at  the  1920  All  Friends'  Conference  in  London  is  the  forma- 
tion of  the  American  Friends'  Literature  Council. 

Three  Friends  connected  with  the  Book  Committee  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  were  in  special  conference  last  Summer 
in  London  with  English  Friends  whose  interests  were  akin  to 
our  own.  The  feeling  was  mutual  that  closer  co-operation  be- 
tween Friends  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  in  connection  with 
the  production  and  distribution  of  the  literature  of  our  Society, 
would  redound  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

One  of  our  number  was  asked  to  convene  a  conference  after 
our  return  to  this  country,  to  which  might  be  invited  represent- 
atives of  such  American  Friends'  Book  Concerns  as  could 
get  together,  to  consider  the  general  situation  as  it  affected 
Friends  in  the  "States."  In  pursuance  of  this  preliminary 
action,  a  call  was  issued,  and  a  morning  and  afternoon  con- 
ference was  held  at  Richmond,  Indiana,  Tenth  Month  25th 
last.  There  were  in  attendance  eleven  persons  representing 
the  prominent  Friends'  Book  Concerns  of  the  United  States. 

The  discussions  at  this  gathering  were  directed  towards  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  Literature  Council:  it  was  felt  that 
in  addition  to  the  production  of  our  literature,  we  should  aim 
to  facilitate  the  widest  possible  distribution  and  sale  of  such 
literature,  and  as  well,  stimulate  in  a  concerted  and  adequate 
way,  the  reading  of  the  best  books,  periodicals  and  other 
Friendly  publications,  by  means  of  book  reviews,  distribution 
of  circulars,  announcements,  libraries,  book-shelves,  book- 
talks,  etc.  Economy  of  production,  effected  by  practical  co- 
operation, is  an  important  aim  to  be  attained. 

While  thus  functioning,  it  was  clearly  to  be  understood  that 
the  proposed  Council  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
autonomy  of  existing  agencies,  but  rather  seek  to  co-ordinate 
their  work  in  helpful  ways.  There  is  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Council  either  to  publish  books  or  to  act  as  a  censor  for 
different  publishers  or  book  concerns. 


As  to  international  relations,  the  central  office  in  America 
should  by  correspondence  or  personal  conference  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  Central  Literature  Council  at  Devonshire 
House  in  London.  The  possibilities  resulting  from  such  co- 
operation, it  can  readily  be  seen,  will  be  mutually  advantage- 
ous. Advance  notice  concerning  forthcoming  books  or  other 
publications,  whether  English  or  American;  a  possible  sharing 
of  expense  in  some  instances  in  special  editions  in  these  days 
of  high  prices;  together  with  other  contemplated  concerted 
action,  are  among  the  possibilities  outlined  at  the  Richmond 
Conference. 

The  temporary  chairman  was  directed  to  call  a  meeting  for 
purposes  of  permanent  organization,  to  be  held  in  the  near 
future  in  Philadelphia.  This  meeting  was  held  at  Arch  Street 
Centre  on  Twelfth  Month  15,  1920;  invitations  to  eleven 
different  Friendly  book  concerns  were  sent,  and  the  response 
showed  that  a  real  interest  in  this  forward  movement  did 
exist.  A  Chairman,  Secretary  and  Executive  Committee  were 
appointed.  Subjects  bearing  on  the  functioning  of  the  move- 
ment were  discussed,  and  the  writer  was  requested  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  communicating  periodic;ally  with  the  English 
Friends'  Council  in  London. 

Our  American  Council  is  as  yet  in  a  formative  stage,  and  the 
above  outline  is  but  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  new  organization. 

There  is  much  room  here  in  America  among  Friends,  for  the 
development  of  a  taste  for  good  literature :  this  Council  is  not 
going  to  be  able  to  work  effectively  unless  our  people  generally 
in  addition  to  the  publishers  and  bbok-sellers  co-operate  in  the 
movement.  Information  received  will  be  made  available  to 
all  co-operating  agencies. 

Constructive  suggestions,  having  in  view  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  this  Clearing  House  for  American  as  well  as  English 
Friendly  literature,  will  be  welcomed. 

Headquarters  for  the  present  are  at  304  Arch  Street,  Phila- 
<ie:liphm.  ^^    B.  Harvey, 

Chairman. 

BOOK  REVIEWS. 

"Samuel  L.  Allen."* 

This  is  a  handsome  volume  of  329  pages  in  the  best  style  of 
printing,  paper  and  binding.  Its  title  at  once  discloses  its 
character.  It  is  an  intimate  record  of  the  family  life  and  per- 
sonal relationships  of  one  whose  genius  for  invention,  as  great 
as  it  was,  never  eclipsed  his  genius  for  home-making  and  for 
the  high  art  of  human  friendships.  From  the  table  of  con- 
tents, there  are  eighteen  chapters,  one  readily  detects  at  least 
four  principal  threads  that  are  deftly  woven  into  the  fabric 
of  a  well-sustained  narrative.  First,  of  course,  is  the  family 
and  home  life.  This  has  all  the  rich  color  of  a  natural  filial 
devotion  that  recognized  versatility  of  gift  and  unusual  power 
of  achievement.  The  second  is  the  thread  of  inventive  genius. 
One  sees  a  great  industry  develop  from  the  master  mind  that 
conceived  it,  and  step  by  step — often  indeed  by  most  per- 
sistent perseverance,  attain  proportions  that  gave  it  a  world- 
wide scope.  Thirdly,  this  indefatigable  worker  finds  ample 
time  to  express  himself  in  civic  and  educational  endeavors.' 
He  forms  policies  and  then  in  turn  gives  them  form  by  a  mastery 
of  detail  that  is  a  source  of  constant  surprise.  Finally,  the 
recreations,  that  gave  to  this  complexity  of  endeavor  the 
spring  and  vitality  of  abundant  life,  are  attractively  but 
minutely  and  accurately  pictured.  If  one  would  not  turn  to 
this  volume  to  acquire  the  art  of  fishing  or  of  golfing,  those  at 
-least  who  are  under  the  spell  of  these  life-giving  pursuits 
will  react  joyfully  to  all  that  is  so  faithfully  written. 

In  making  thus  a  record  for  the  intimate  circle  of  family 
and  friends  Elizabeth  R.  Allen  has  bestowed  a  favor  on  a 
much  wider  circle.  The  book  embodies  a  variety  of  inspira- 
tion, for  all  of  which  many  will  be  genuinely  grateful.     It  is 

*"  Samuel  L.  Allen,  Intimate  Recollections  and  Letters."  Compiled 
by  Elizabeth  R.  Allen.    Privately  Printed.    Franklin  Printing  Company. 
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understood  that  about  one  hundred  copies  will  be  on  sale, 
it  can  be  had  at  Friends'  Book  Store  and  elsewhere  as  an- 
nounced later. 

J.  H.  B. 

"Early  Quaker  Education  in  Pennsylvania."* 

Dr.  Woody,  in  his  excellent  monograph  on  "Early  Quaker 
Education  in  Pennsylvania,"  has  given  the  most  careful  and 
exhaustive  study  of  Quaker  education  in  Colonial  Pennsyl- 
vania that  has  ever  been  made  of  any  section  of  America, 
either  during  the  colonies  or  in  later  times.  It  is  a  very  im- 
pressive result  that  is  laid  before  us  in  these  exact  and  system- 
atic pages.  The  book  contains  a  good  account  of  Quaker 
Educational  Ideals,  and  then  there  follows  an  excellent  account 
of  the  Quaker  schools  in  each  county  where  there  were  Friends. 
It  is  a  surprising  list  of  schools  and  gives  the  reader  a  wholesome 
respect  for  a  religious  people  who  could  build  up  such  a 
group  of  schools  for  the  education  of  their  youth.  Much  is 
said  of  the  way  in  which  the  schools  were  managed  and 
financed,  and  there  are  interesting  chapters  on  "  Masters  and 
Mistresses"  and  on  "Education  of  Negroes  and  Indians." 
Much  credit  is  due  to  the  author  for  his  patient  labors,  and 
this  scholarly  work  will  always  be  valuable  as  a  collection  of 
historical  material  for  future  students  of  Quaker  education. 
RuFus  M.  Jones. 


ALL  FRIENDS'  CONFERENCE. 

Delegates'  Impressions. 

IX. 

1  have  read  with  interest  the  "  Impressions"  of  many  of  the 
delegates  who  have  returned  from  the  All  Friends'  Conference 
to  their  homes  in  different  parts  of  North  America,  and  hope 
that  a  brief  contribution  from  one  of  the  three  representatives 
from  Canada  Yearly  Meeting  (Conservative)  will  not  be  out 
of  place. 

The  majority  of  those  whose  experiences  have  appeared  in 
The  Friend  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
growing  unity  among  Friends  of  all  branches,  and  the  confer- 
ence from  beginning  to  end  bore  sufficient  testimony  to  this. 

As  one  after  another  of  the  weighty  deliberations  claimed 
attention,  opinions  were  expressed,  widely  differing  in  their 
points  of  view,  but  in  every  case  a  degree  of  unity  was  finally 
reached  which  was  felt  by  many  to  be  remarkable. 

Unity  in  essentials  is  much  to  be  desired;  but  if  all  the 
branches  of  our  Society  are  not  yet  able  fully  to  unite  and  see, 
— as  one  of  our  English  Friends  at  the  Conference  uniquely 
expressed  it, — "eye  to  eye,  and  tooth  to  tooth,"  in  matters 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  spoken  of  as  "the 
minor  testimonies,"  let  us  by  all  means  have  liberty.  The 
success  of  o.ur  mission  as  a  Society  does  not  depend  so  much 
on  increased  membership  or  influence,  by  the  joining  up  of 
material  forces,  as  on  our  willingness  to  spend  and  be  spent 
for  the  brethren.  The  success  of  Christ's  mission  on  earth, — 
as  was  pointed  out  in  a  recent  editorial  in  The  Friend, — was 
not  marked  by  the  event  of  His  triumphant  entrance  into 
Jerusalem,  but  by  that  of  Calvary. 

Each  of  the  different  branches  of  our  Society  I  believe  has 
a  mission  to  fulfil,  a  message  to  bear,  of  love  and  good-will, 
to  a  stricken  world.  Spiritual  gifts  are  diversely  bestowed, 
and  as  the  members  of  a  natural  body  all  tend  to  the  service 
and  succour  of  that  same  body,  so  also  should  individuals 
and  groups,  for  the  service  of  that  one  body  of  Christ,  into 
which  Paul  declared  we  are  all  baptized.  Let  us  then,  "  put 
on  charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness." 

The  concluding  minute  of  the  All  Friends'  Conference  states 
that  "brotherly  love  is  the  soil  from  which  unity  springs," 
and  great  things  are  possible  for  those  individuals  and  groups 
whose  united  purpose  is  to  Live  for  Christ,  in  brotherly  love 
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University,  New  York  City.    287  pp. 


with  all  men,  under  all  circumstances, — to  be  obedient  to  our 
Saviour's  first  great  commandment,  and  the  second,  which  is 
like  unto  it,  and  to  recognize  in  every  man,  of  whatever  race 
or  class,  "my  neighbor,"  and  one  of  His  little  ones. 

Many  things  are  essential  to  him  who  would  be  a  good  soldier 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Faith  is  not  the  least  of  them,  but  there  is 
a  still  higher  attainment;  for  "though  1  have  all  faith,  so  that 
1  could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  1  am  noth- 
ing." 

One  of  the  deepest  impressions  which  1  brought  home  from 
the  London  Conference,  seems  to  find  expression  in  the  familiar 
words,  "In  essentials  Unity,  in  non-essentials  Liberty,  in  all 
things  Charity."  j    Yardley  Warner. 

Norwich,  Ontario,  Twelfth  Month  26,  1920. 


THE  JAPANESE  SITUATION. 


FRANK   A.    VANDERLIP. 


(Concluded  from  page  330.) 

We  criticize  Japan.  There  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory 
in  this  problem.  The  condition  is  57,000,000  people  on  a 
group  of  islands  not  as  large  as  the  State  of  California,  17  per 
cent,  of  which  is  arable,  a  population  which  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  600,000  to  700,000  annually,  grown  now  so  large  that 
they  cannot  be  maintained  even  with  the  most  intensive 
cultivation.  It  is  a  cultivation  where  every  grain  of  wheat  is 
individually  planted  in  a  row  and  tended  like  an  onion  bed, 
harvested  with  sickles  by  hand,  the  most  intensive  cultivation 
imaginable,  to  obtain  food  enough  for  those  people,  and  then 
it  can  not  be  done.  What  is  the  answer  to  that?  The  answer 
is  not  in  emigration  to  America.  Even  if  an  appreciable  part 
of  the  600,000  yearly  increase  could  be  transported,  their 
entry  into  America  in  such  numbers  would  produce  a  social 
situation  that  would  be  disastrous.  So  emigration  to  the 
North  American  Continent  we  may  cut  out  of  the  solution.  .  . 
We  say  to  Japan  .  .:  "You  must  not  go  into  China,  or 
Siberia.  Keep  your  hands  off  the  continent  of  Asia."  Then 
what  other  alternative  is  there?  There  is  one  possible, — the 
development  of  an  industrial  Japan.  She  may  follow  that 
course,  but  she  is  handicapped.  .  .  .  Japan,  with  a  popu- 
lation not  trained  to  industry,  lacking  raw  material,  having 
almost  no  coal  and  very  little  iron,  will  find  it  difficult  to  turn 
herself  into  an  industrial  nation  in  competition  with  Great 
Britain  and  America;  and  we  are  going  to  contest  Japan's 
invasion  of  our  commercial  field.  We  are  going  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  keep  her  from  successfully  developing. 

Now  there  is  a  living  problem,  a  problem  of  to-morrow's 
dinner  for  57,000,000  people,  and  it  has  to  be  answered  some- 
how. We  in  America  can  not  stay  here  and  say  we  will  assume 
no  responsibility  in  the  .East.  .  .  .  1  believe  we  have  got 
to  approach  the  subject  more  sympathetically,  with  more 
understanding,  with  some  grasp  of  facts  as  they  are, .  not  as 
we  might  wish  them  to  be.  We  can  not  put  Japan  back  into 
the  shell  of  the  old  hermit  nation.  We  knocked  at  the  door 
and  invited  with  an  insistence  that  said  you  must  have  com- 
mercial relations.  We  demanded  that  they  give  commercial 
relationship  with  the  world.  They  did.  It  is  only  during  the 
boyhood  of  some  men  here,  that  this  happened;  that  a  feudal 
nation,  shut  in  a  hermit's  cave,  came  out  and  transformed 
herself  into  a  constitutional  monarchy  and  developed  a  liberal 
democracy,  for  that  is  what  they  are  to-day.  Japan  is  a 
liberal  democracy  which  1  believe  has  as  high  a  moral  and 
spiritual  national  aim  as  you  will  find  in  any  Western  nation. 
There  is  still  a  military  party,  it  is  true,  and  the  military  party 
does  things  that  the  Democracy  of  Japan  thinks  are  wrong, 
but  can  not  quite  control.     .     .     . 

But  that  military  party  has  seen  two  things  in  the  last  few 
years  that  have  changed  its  whole  attitude.  It  has  seen  the 
downfall  of  its  military  idol.  It  knows  that  a  nation  built  on 
military  force  can  not  stand  in  modern  civilization.     .     .     . 

This  realization  has  come  quite  recently,  it  is  true,  but  I 
am  confident  the  military  party  of  Japan  is  in  decline.    That 
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does  not  say  that  it  may  not  do  something  to-morrow  that 
might  upset  the  East.  That  is  possible.  But  I  beheve  if  we 
can  go  on  a  few  years  longer  the  democratic  party  will  be 
wholly  in  control  of  the  situation.     .     .     . 

If  we  believe  in  democracy,  however,  in  a  democracy  that 
in  its  heart  has  the  highest  ideals,  that  has  aspirations  that 
can  be  measured  by  the  highest  standards  of  the  Western 
world,  then  we  ought  to  be  sympathetic  with  the  growing 
Democracy  of  Japan,  and  we  ought  to  be  sympathetic  with  this 
great  fundamental  problem  of  how  Japan  is  to  be  fed,  and 
sympathize  with  the  general  attitude  of  Japan.  She  wants 
to  be  measured  by  Western  standards.  She  wants  to  live  up 
to  the  highest  of  Western  thought.  She  hates  to  be  called 
inferior. 

As  a  people  1  think  the  Japanese  are  the  most  ambitious 
of  any  people  1  have  ever  seen.  There  are  universal  educational 
requirements.  Every  child  in  Japan  has  to  go  to  school. 
Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  literate.  1  n  every  public 
school  a  four-year  course  in  the  English  language  is  a  part  of 
the  program.  .  .  .  Even  in  an  enlightened  Republic  we 
find  there  are  currents  at  times  that  become  potent  and  wrong- 
ly directed.  So  there  will  be  in  Japan.  But  it  seems  to  me  we 
should  be  sympathetic.  We  should  above  all  be  courteous, 
and  courtesy  will  go  further  in  handling  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Japanese  people  than  anything  else 
that  you  can  name.     ... 

You  will  get  further  and  you  will  leave  a  sweet  and  fine 
understanding  in  the  end.  Even  though  you  do  things  that 
are  regarded  as  harsh,  the  Japanese  will  admit  the  necessity 
of  much  that  you  want  to  do,  and  will  co-operate  in  doing  it 
if  the  right  approach  can  be  found.  Of  course,  that  approach 
is  only  through  the  Federal  Government.     .     .     . 

Here  in  the  East  is  the  greatest  opportunity  we  have  to 
recover  all  the  losses  of  the  war  and  further  enrich  civilization, 
if  the  East  can  be  properly  organized.  We  can  not  do  it  unless 
we  review  the  questions  in  a  large  way,  unless  we  see  that  our 
best  interests  are  parallel  with  the  best  interests  of  our  national 
neighbors.  We  have  grown  up  viewing  foreign  trade,  for  ex- 
ample, with  one  blind  eye.  We  just  wanted  to  sell  things  and 
thought  nothing  of  buying  things  or  helping  other  people  in 
their  industrial  development  so  they  could  pay  for  the  things 
we  had  to  sell.  The  East  is  the  greatest  potential  market  ever 
imagined  in  the  history  of  commerce,  but  the  Far  East,  if  its 
labor  is  not  converted  into  something  to  sell,  or  if  it  is  without 
means  of  transportation  or  communication,  can  buy  little 
from  us. 

With  good  government,  with  transportation,  with  means  of 
communication  and  a  proper  utilization  of  its  labor,  the  East 
^will  respond  and  commerce  develop  beyond  anything  you  can 
dream.  But  if  that  development  is  to  be  dominated  by  selfish 
national  purposes  of  Western  nations  'and  attempts  to  get 
particular  benefits,  it  will  proceed  but  slowly. 

If  we  could  all  get  this  broader  world  attitude — It  is  no 
sacrifice  of  Americanism.  It  is  only  seeing  Americanism  with 
a  clear  eye,  seeing  that  America  has  the  greatest  opportunity 
offered  to  a  people  in  all  time.  It  is  a  responsibility  that  should 
arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  every  American;  it  is  an  opportunity 
for  service.  If  we  can,  as  a  nation,  imbue  oiir  government 
with  a  feeling  that  the  attitude  of  helpfulness,  of  real  service 
to  other  people,  will  bring  to  us  the  greatest  possible  reward, 
our  contribution  to  this  Far  Eastern  question  will  be  great.  .  . 
It  is  no  time  for  selfishness.  It  is  time  for  a  broader  com- 
prehension than  America  has  ever  had  of  the  world's  problems 
— for  a  wiser  treatment  of  our  national  relationships  than  our 
State  Department  has  been  giving  us.     .     .     . 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


SHADOWS. 
[To  the  Near  East  Relief.) 
She  came  like  a  flash  of  sunshine, 

The  child  from  across  the  street, 
Skipping  around  the  corner 
On  trim  little  joyous  feet; 
.   I  watched  from  my  open  window 
The  careless  toss  of  her  head, 
And  caught  the  sound  of  her  pleading, 
"Mother,  a  piece  of  bread!" 

But  swift  in  the  wake  of  her  sunshine, 
What  was  it  that  came  behind? 

Shadows  and  phantoms  of  shadows, 
Crippled,  and  maimed,  and  bhnd. 

And  what  was  the  hollow  thunder 
That  echoed  the  words  she  said? 

Voices  of  starving  millions, 
"Mother,  a  piece  of  bread!" 

Little  gray  ghosts  of  children, 
Waifs  from  across  the  sea — 

Armenia,  Greece  and  Syria — • 
Spoke  through  that  child  to  me. 
Her  little  plea  of  hunger 
A  ready  response  wiU  find — 

But  what  of  those  other  children. 
The  shadows  who  came  behind? 

How  we  in  our  comfort  forget  things! 

A  wave  of  compassion  and  then 
Back  to  our  poor  selfish  interests, 

Our  own  httle  troubles  again. 
Well,  bask  if  you  can  in  your  sunshine, 

Oh,  you  who  are  sheltered  and  fed; 
But  I,  I  am  haunted  by  shadows — 
"Mother,  a  piece  of  bread!" 
-Helen  Frazee-Bower,  in  The  New  Near  EaH. 


"God  has  not  given  us  vast  learning  to  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems, or  unfailing  wisdom  to  direct  all  the  wanderings  of  our 
brethren's  lives;  but  He  has  given  to  every  one  of  us  the 
power  to  be  spiritual,  and,  by  our  spirituality,  to  lift,  lighten 
and  enlarge  the  lives  we  touch." — Quoted  by  J.  Francis  Mather 
of  Hobart. 


.      STARVING  CHINA. 

The  Christian  Herald  continues  its  efforts  and  appeals  for 
starving  China.  The  latest  advices  indicate  that  the  number 
involved  in  the  famine  is  greater  rather  than  less  than  the 
earlier  estimates. 

J.J.  Underwood  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  Seattle 
Times  has  just  come  from  China.  He  has  written  a  moving 
account  of  the  situation  for  the  Christian  Herald.  His  conclu- 
sion gives  a  note  of  hope  which  it  is  well  to  emphasize.  ■  We 
quote  the  concluding  paragraphs: — 

"  If  America  takes  up  the  duty  laid  upon  it,  we  not  only  can 
save  millions  of  human  lives  that  are  an  economic  factor  in 
America's  welfare,  but  we  can  prevent  a  recurrence  of  these 
famines  at  least  in  the  section  of  China  now  affected.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done;  First,  by  the  installa- 
tion of  a  modern  irrigation  system,  which  has  been  surveyed 
and  worked  out  by  American  engineers,  but  never  constructed; 
and,  second,  by  sinking  throughout  the  provinces  affected 
a  series  of  wells.  1  have  been  informed  by  competent  engineers 
who  have  investigated  the  problem  that  at  a  depth  of  about 
thirty  feet  below  the  surface  of  these  plains,  there  exists  a 
hardpan,  upon  which  there  flows  a  perpetual  supply  of  water 
which  drifts  subterraneously  from  the  Yellow  River.  These 
wells  could  be  dug  this  Winter.  They  ultimately  would  fur- 
nish a  good  market  for  American  windmills. 

"  1  am  not  a  believer  in  the  bestowal  of  indiscriminate  char- 
ity. It  is  perfectly  feasible  to  make  contributions  from  the 
United  States  productive.  No  Chinaman,  outside  of  a  pro- 
fessional mendicant,  wants  charity.  He  is  more  than  willing  to 
work  for  what  is  given  him,  and  to  render  more  than  an  honest 
day's  work  for  less  than  an  honest  day's  pay.  Let  each  class  be 
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put  upon  a  ration.  Those  who  are  too  far  gone  from  malnutri- 
tion, of  course,  cannot  be  expected  to  work,  but  for  those  who 
are  still  able-bodied  let  work  be  provided.  In  this  way  the  re- 
lief funds  can  be  made  to  accomplish  the  maximum  result. 

"  If  this  is  done,  the  United  States  will  have  not  only  the 
satisfaction  of  having  saved  millions  of  people  from  starvation, 
but  the  resultant  stimulation  of  commerce  between  China  and 
the  United  States  ultimately  will  return  manyfold  every  dollar 
that  is  contributed  to  the  cause." 

It  is  said  that  the  fatalism  of  the  Chinese  stands  them  in 
good  stead  in  this  extremity.  They  anticipate  a  happier  future 
life  and  so  accept  death  stoically.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
American  public  will  exhibit  an  unfavorable  reaction  to  this 
whole  situation — that  they  will  say  in  effect  that  the  case  is 
hopeless  and  our  small  contributions  can  do  too  little  to  count. 
But  they  will  count  for  the  Chinese  and  for  ourselves  as  well. 

"Whoso  hath  this  world's  good  and  seeth  his  brother  have 
need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him, 
how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him!" 


American  Friends*  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twdfth  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  Eiteatlct  Stcrtt<Ery. 

JAMES  A.  NORTON.  Assistant  Secretin/. 

RACHEL  DAVIS-Du  BOIS.  Publicity.  ELIZABETH  T.  RHOADS.  Womms  Work. 

Associate  Stcrtiarlu. 

WILLIAM  B.  HARVEY  BERNARD  WALTON 

WALTER  C.  WOODWARD 

Is  Football  Relief  or  Reconstruction? 

The  Serbian  Unit  wants  to  know  if  football  is  to  be  consider- 
ed relief  or  reconstruction.  The  Friends  are  teaching  the  game 
to  the  young  men  and  boys  around  Fetch.  It  is  a  relief  in  the 
sense  that  the  drinking  places  or  kafanas  are  relieved  of  the 
old  men  who  want  to  see  what  is  going  on  during  one  of  their 
153  holidays  out  of  365. 

It  may  be  considered  reconstruction  because  the  Friends 
are  keen  enough  to  put  on  the  same  team  such  antagonistic 
races  as  Serbs,  Albanians,  Montenegrins  and  Turks.  It  is 
hoped  this  habit  of  co-operating  for  a  common  end  will  do 
some  permanent  good  toward  the  reconciliation  of  the  nation. 

Flowers  and  Medals. 

Many  are  the  various  forms  of  appreciation  our  workers 
receive  in  the  different  countries.  Last  Summer  a  group  of 
children  handed  William  Fogg  a  crown  of  heather  picked  on 
the  hillside  by  grateful  childish  hands. 

When  Marian  Price  was  leaving  Frankfurt  for  Vienna  she 
was  handed  a  bouquet  of  heather  and  a  small  basket  of  plums, 
which  were  plentiful  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

Catherine  Cox,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  year's  service 
in  Berlin,  received  from  that  city  an  iron  medal  about  three 
inches  in  diameter.  On  one  side  are  the  words:  "  From  the  city 
of  Berlin,  in  recognition  of  devoted  service  for  our  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  grievous  war  period."  On  the  other  side  a  quota- 
tion from  Goethe:  "Man  shair  be  noble,  rich  in  helpfulness 
and  good." 

Changes  in  Personnel. 
Sailed — Roy  H.  WoIIam,  Spiceland,  Indiana,  to  Germany. 
Sailed — Edward  G.  Brinton,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  for  Ger- 
many. 
Returned — Sybil  Jane  Moore,  Le  Mars,  Iowa,  from  Serbia. 

Floods — and  Macaroni. 

Like  the  story  of  Job,  disaster  followed  disaster  in  sections 
of  Germany  last  Autumn.  The  people  of  Bavaria  already  suf- 
fering lack  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  had  to  face  a  great 
unexpected  flood. 

The  Bavarian  Alps  were  famous  for  their  beauty.  Laughing, 
leaping  streams  raced  their  way  through  green  vaOeys,  past 
wooded  hills,  solitary  dwellings,  friendly  villages  and  populous 
towns, 


After  unprecedented  cloudbursts  and  continued  rain  the 
whole  country  was  virtually  under  water.  In  many  places 
the  entire  first  floor  was  under  water,  and  boats  were  the  only 
means  of  conveyance  possible  in  many  cities  and  towns. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  water  rose  made  it  impossible 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  to  take  any  steps  to  save 
their  livestock  or  their  possessions  of  any  kind.  Their  stores 
of  grain,  their  hay,  their  farming  implements,  and  in  some 
places  their  stores  of  foodstuffs  were  washed  away  or  ruined. 
The  chickens,  geese,  goats,  bees,  in  fact,  all  of  the  little  domestic 
animals  which  are  so  important  to  the  small  farmer,  were 
almost  totally  wiped  out  through  the  district.  The  late  potato 
crop  along  with  whatever  of  the  Summer  vegetables  were  left 
were  either  washed  out  of  the  ground  or  destroyed  by  the 
water.  Houses  were  carried  away  or  undermined,  paved  streets 
were  torn  up,  bridges,  both  wooden  and  concrete,  were  de- 
stroyed, and  rolling  stock  on  the  railroads  was  washed  about 
and  in  some  places  destroyed. 

The  estimate  of  damage  done  is  many  millions  of  marks, 
and  the  extent  of  the  disaster  can  only  be  measured  in 
coin.  In  our  country  we  have  had  such  floods,  and  we  can 
remember  how  trains  loaded  with  food  and  clothing  were  rush- 
ed to  the  scenes  of  disaster,  how  emergency  corps  of  nurses 
and  doctors  were  organized  to  help  with  the  illness  and  suffer- 
ing which  exposure  and  temporary  lack  of  food  usually  pro- 
duce. But  there  has  been  no  help  rushed  to  the  aid  of  these 
people,  because  the  land  which  was  not  touched  by  the  flood 
is  itself  in  need.  It  cannot  support  its  own  "people,  even  in 
normal  times.  Its  resources,  stretched  to  the  breaking-point, 
will  not  now  begin  to  care  for  these  thousands  left  hopeless, 
and  in  many  cases  homeless,  and  without  food  or  clothing. 
Hearts  must  ache,  and  everyone  must  long  to  lend  a  helping 
hand,  but  what  can  one  do,  when  every  effort  known  to  human 
endeavor  can  bring  only  the  barest  existence  for  one's  own 
loved  ones? 

Fortunately,  at  the  time,  the  Friends'  warehouse  at  Munich 
had  a  part  of  a  carload  of  macaroni,  a  gift  from  the  Cleveland 
Relief  Committee.  Gilbert  McMaster,  director  of  that  dis- 
trict, immediately  diverted  this  macaroni  for  the  use  of  the 
stricken  villages.  Letters  of  thanks  and  receipts  for  the  food 
have  been  pouring  into  the  Berlin  office  since  then,  proving 
that  it  was  a  real  and  needed  service. 

Julia  Eves. 

Who  Can  Quilt? 

"There  is  work  and  there  are  tools  to  work  with  for  those 
who  will."  Old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  can  find  joy  in  un- 
selfish service.  Here  is  a  chance  for  some  who  have  thought  it 
impossible  to  help  on  account  of  various  limitations.  Warm 
quilts  are  needed  for  children's  beds.  The  Service  Committee 
has  a  lot  of  pieces  left  from  the  cutting  department.  It  will 
send  to  anyone,  paying  postage,  material  for  piecing  quilts. 
Some  energetic  person  might  even  rev'ive  the  old  quilting  party. 


Shipments  received  during  week  ending  First  Month  i, 
192 1 — Fifty-nine  boxes,  totalling  1,720  garments;  eight 
specified  for  German  Relief;  one  box  of  tubing. 

Cash  for  the  same  period — $25,635.80. 


Bishop  Westcott,  writing  about  the  "Social  Aspects  of 
Christianity,"  said:  "Fox  did  not  labor  towards  the  accomp- 
lishment of  any  one  special  work  of  mercy  or  justice.  He  strove 
simply  for  the  recognition  of  a  living  Christ  within  every  soul. 
.  .  .  IVe  are  busied,  engrossed  with  partial  evils.  fVe 
think  that  we  can  build  up  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  fragments 
— that  some  breath  from  heaven  will  at  last  animate  the  frame 
which  we  have  painfully  fashioned,  bit  by  bit."  But  Fox 
"struck  and  he  encourages  us  to  strike,  at  the  disease  of  the 
sinful,  which  is  ignorance  of  God,  and  not  at  the  symptoms  of 
it," — Quoted  hy  J,  Francis  Mather, 
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WE  GIVE  BECAUSE- 


WM.    C.    ALLEN. 

A  beautiful  little  girl  has  been  lying  ill  in  Philadelphia  the 
past  few  days.  The  curly  hair  has  been  matted,  the  laughing 
eyes  have  lost  their  lustre,  the  merry  voice  has  been  stilled. 
She  caught  a  cold  coming  across  the  Atlantic  because,  al- 
though about  treble  prices  compared  with  pre-war  charges 
were  paid,  the  great  steamship  company  only  furnished  one 
blanket  for  each  passenger  and  did  not  always  turn  on  the 
heat  in  the  midst  of  Winter.  As  1  looked  on  the  exquisite 
form  and  the  once  rosy  cheeks  of  my  precious  grandchild,  1 
knew  that  her  sufferings  and  the  family  anxiety  on  her  account 
were  direct  results  of  conditions  which  were  the  inevitable 
sequences  to  the  accursed  war. 

But  our  little  one  had  two  nurses,  loving  hands  ministered 
to  her,  an  intelligent  physician  knew  what  to  do,  she  had 
milk  and  medicines,  warm  covering  and  a  warm  room.  And 
now — thanks  to  the  compassions  of  God — she  is  getting  well! 

This  has  made  me  think  of  the  little  children  of  the  poor 
of  Central  Europe — of  how  millions  of  them  have  suffered 
the  past  few  years  and  are  suffering  and  starving  to-day.  I 
think  of  their  wan  faces,  of  the  rickets  and  tuberculosis,  the 
empty  stomachs,  the  coverless  beds,  the  cold  rooms.  1  re- 
member that  when  they  want  milk  they  can  not  get  it,  when 
their  doctors  prescribe  medicine  they  can  not  furnish  it,  when 
they  need  warm  clothing  it  can  not  be  obtained.  The  poorest 
child  in  America  can  be  taken  care  of,  but  these  little  ones  of 
Austria,  Germany,  Poland  or  Serbia  sink  into  their  tiny 
graves  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  because  of  the  cruel 
blockade  and  the  accursed  war. 

Then  1  remember  that  relief  is  in  sight  for  these  foreign 
victims  of  governmental  failures  and  crimes.  1  know  how  the 
great  heart  of  my  beautiful  America  throbs  with  pity  for  the 
oppressed  in  distant  lands:  We  who  honor  Christ,  and  have 
different  thoughts  about  Him,  all  know  that  He  loved  little 
children  most  of  all.  We  know  that  we,  too,  love  them  and 
that  in  every  land  they  are  just  as  innocent  of  responsibility 
for  what  their  elders  do  as,  in  America,  are  the  little  people 
who  prattle  around  our  feet.  So  we  want  to  help  them.  We 
want  anxious  parents  and  friends  abroad,  to  whom  their 
children  are  just  as  precious  as  are  our  babies  to  us,  to  have 
their  heart-loads  lifted  even  as  we  rejoice  when  our  dear 
children  are  called  back  from  the  yawning  grave. 

And  then  we  want  to  give !  We  give  because  of  our  common 
humanity.  We  give  because  the  fearfully  torn  fabric  of  in- 
ternational life  can  best  be  mended  by  the  services  of  love. 
We  give  because  the  Saviour  has  declared,  "Inasmiich  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  ...  ye  have  done  it 
unto  Me!" 

FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

Our  friend,  Professor  Hull,  has  kindly  furnished  this  item: — 
The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Church  Peace  Union,  on  the  earnest 
appeal  of  its  Quaker  member,  has  just  decided  to  appoint  a  national 
Committee  on  Armaments,  and  to  procure  through  the  World  Alhance 
of  the  Churches  the  appointment  of  similar  committees  in  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Japan. 

The  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Representative  Meeting  co-operat- 
ing with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  Peace  Com- 
mittee, has  of  late  been  active  in  pressing  for  Disarmament  and  the 
"Borah"  naval  holiday. 

A  delegation  appointed  at  a  recent  meeting,  composed  of  A.  F.  Huston, 
J.  H.  Scattergood,  Esther  M.  Smith  and  W.  B.  Harvey  spent  First  Month 
5th  and  6th  in  Washington  interviewing  members  of  Congress,  endeavor- 
ing particularly  to  confer  with  Chairmen  of  Senate  and  House  Commit- 
tees on  Naval  and  Military  Affairs,  Foreign  Relations,  Finance,  etc. 
We  were  favored  beyond  expectations  in  carrying  out  the  program. 

The  time  evidently  is  ripe  for  efforts  to  relieve  our  country  from  the 
terrible  burden  of  mihtarism.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  economic 
appeal,  caused  by  the  slump  of  industry  and  excessive  taxation,  about 
ninety  per  cent,  of  which  is  being  used  for  military  purposes,  is  the  one 


easiest  to  press.  Our  purpose  was  also  to  urge  the  importance  of  our 
country,  which  has  become  the  strongest  of  the  nations,  to  make  a  bold 
venture  of  faith,  and  give  the  world  an  example  of  Leadership  in  Brother- 
hood, b}'  abandoning  the  proposed  naval  program  and  initiating  a  program 
for  world  disarmament,  and  mutual  understanding.  A  very  profitable 
half  hour  was  spent  in  visiting  Major  General  Tasker  Bliss  at  the  National 
Soldiers'  Home,  of  which  he  is  Governor. 

W.  B.  H. 


Friends'  Council  for  International  Service  (.known  in  London 
as  C.  I.  S.)  has  under  consideration  a  proposal  received  from  Germany 
to  establish  a  Monthly  magazine  there. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  wa§  held  in 
Twelfth  Street  Meeting-house  Fifth-day  evening,  the  6th.  Edward  M. 
Wistar  was  re-elected  President,  Albert  H.  Votaw,  Secretary,  and  John 
Way,  Treasurer.  Dr.  Louis  N.  Robinson  of  Swarthmore,  experienced  as 
a  probation  officer  spoke  on  the  need  of  regular  employment  for  prisoners. 
He  advocated  the  privilege  to  make  and  sell  certain  articles  in  the  open 
market. 

The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  is  a  century  and  a  quarter  old  as- 
sociation. Its  membership  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Friends,  but  it 
has  afforded  during  all  these  years  a  most  valuable  avenue  to  Friends  for 
interest  in  penal  reform  and  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  prisoners. 

We  just  have  in  hand  copies  of  the  printed  minutes  of  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting,  held  near  Bamesville,  Ninth  Month  11th  to  16th;  and  of  Kansas 
Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Spring  River,  near  Galena,  Tenth  Month  22nd 
to  27th.     Evidently  they  were  both  occasions  of  weight  and  interest. 

Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  has  319  children  and  in  addition  to  the  boarding 
school  at  BarnesvUle  extends  care  to  a  system  of  elementary  schools. 
The  Yearly  Meeting  agreed  to  an  advance  of  130  in  the  charges  at  the 
boarding  school,  making  the  price  $180  for  the  year.  The  deficit  for  last 
year  was  $201.90.  A  new  appointment  of  the  committee  included  75 
names. 

Rachel  R.  Maule  and  MiUioent  Hall,  Elders,  were  recorded  as  having 
died  during  the  year. 

Carl  Patterson-  served  the  Meeting  as  Clerk. 

The  Kansas  Yearly  Meeting  issued  a  message  to  "our  President, 
Representatives  and  Congressmen"  against  militarism.  They  sounded 
no  uncertain  note  of  loyalty  to  country  in  all  points  where  sacrifice  of 
conscience  is  not  demanded.  The  message  concludes  with  the  ringing 
Vords  of  the  famous  citizen  of  Kansas,  WUham  Allen  White:  "The  most 
awful  curse  to  humanity  to-day  is  war.  And  it  should  be  the  chief  end  of 
every  nation,  every  statesman  and  every  citizen  to  stop  xoar." 

To  one  of  the  Labor  Esperanto  Groups  in  Paris,  in  the  famous  Bourse 
de  Travail,  our  Friend,  Henry  van  Etten,  gave  a  lecture  in  Esperanto  on 
"Quakerism,  its  Social  and  International  Implications,"  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  Eleventh  Month.  About  thirty  people  were  present  and  showed 
keen  interest  in  the  lecture  that  occupied  more  than  an  hour  in  deUvery. 
About  twenty  copies  of  Ehzabeth  Fox  Howard's  "Comment  les  Quakers 
ont  servi  pendant  la  guerre"  were  given  away.^r^  Friend  (London). 

We  are  glad  to  reprint  this  item  from  The  Friend  (London) : — 
At  Warwickshire  North  Monthly  Meeting  the  other  day,  the  Clerk 

read  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  one  of  the  younger  members. 

Its  unique  character  was  felt  to  be  such  that  it  should  be  formally  entered 

on  the  minutes.     It  was  as  follows:— 

"I  should  like  to  say  that  my  attendance  at  Friends'  meetings  has 

now  come  to  mean  something  to  me.    I  feel  that  I  ought  to  acknowledge 

this  formally,  as  I  am  a  born  Friend  and  cannot  make  application  under 

the  present  rule  of  the  Society,  although  I  would  much  rather  do  so." 

Died.— On  Twelfth  Month  22,  1920,  at  his  home  in  Pennsville,  Ohio, 
James  E.  Dewees,  in  his  seventy-first  year;  a  member  of  Pennsville 
Particular  and  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

• ,  on  Tenth  Month  26, 1920,  Sara  C.  Blackburn,  widow  of  Charles 

Blackburn,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Middleton 
Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting  of  Friends,  Ohio. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's   Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnot  Street,  Pho-a.,  Pa. 
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Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  SOCIAL  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  good  place  to  prepare  for  "Homm  Service" 

Winter  Term  begins  First  Month  4,  1921 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 

SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2( 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 


Bbli,  'Pbonb— Filbert  2666. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSOM  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards.  Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

S31  Chesnut  St.     -:-     Phila. 


WHAT  LIFE    INSURANCE    DOES. 

It  protects  your  family  against  the  stop- 
ping of  your  income  in  case  of  your  death. 

It  helps  you  save  money. 

It  can   give  you   an   income  when  your 
earning  power  declines. 

That'»  our  Endowmant  Policy  payable  at  65. 


Shall   we  tell   you   about  this  personally? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

302  Arch  Street       Philadelphia 

A  ftmoS  At  books  in  stock: 
Samuel    L.  Allen — Recollections,   &c.— By  his 

Daughter,  E.  R.  Allen $3.50 

The  Meaning  of  Service— H.  E.  Fosdick  ...  1 .25 
Thomas  Hodgkin,  Life  and  Letters— L.  Creigh- 

ton 4.50 

As  a  Man  Thinketh— E.  E.  Unwin    .....  .80 

Personality  and  Nationality — R.  Roberts  ...  .55 

Wonder  Book  of  Knowledge— H.  C.  Hill  .    .    .  2.25 

Stickeen:  Story  of  a  Dog — John  Muier  ...  1.25 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 

128th  YEAR 


The  Insurance  Company 

of 

North  America 

and 

The  Friend  have  been  neighbors 
for  94  years. 

They  both  stand  for 
STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  insurance 
with  this  Company? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you 
a  North  America  Policy 


QUAKER 

BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

Third    Series    Opens    First   Month   5,   1921 

Dues  are  payable  at  any  time  to  any 

officer  or  director  of  the  Association, 

or  at  the  place  of  meeting,  918  Stephen 

Girard  Building   before   S  P.  M.   the 

First  Fourth  day  of  each  month. 

OFFICERS  AND   DIRECTORS 

Clement  E.  Allen,  President 

c/o  Clement  E.  Allen.  Inc..  Metlia,  Penna. 

Arthur  W.  Mutton,  Vice-President 

c/o  A.  M.  Collins  Mfg.  Co,.  226  Columbia  Avenue.  City 

Charles  E.  Todd,  Secretary 

25  North  Highland  Avenue,  Lansdowne.  Penna. 

Edward  W.  Savery,  Treasurer 

c/o  Logan  Trust  Company.  City 

Francis  R.  Taylor,  Solicitor 

918  Stephen  Girard  Building,  City 


Henry  L.  Balderston, 
George  B.  Comfort, 
S.  Howard  Pennell, 
Alfred  G.  Steer, 
John  A.  Stratton, 
James  F.  Walker, 
Edward  E.  Wildman, 
Francis  Goodhue,  3rd, 
Edward  R.  Moon, 
Earl  S.  Cadbury, 


1434  Brandywine  Street 

4530  Tacony  Street 

Lansdowne,  Pa. 

1918  Market  Street 

218  N.  I3th  Street 

Westtown,  Pa. 

47th  and  Walnut  Streets 

1836  E.  ClearBeld  Street 

303  Franklin  Bank  Bldg. 

Haverford,  Pa. 


Information  glaJly  furnished  by  any  Director 
upon  request. 


Glaslyn- Chatham 

PARK   PLACE 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Esterhrook  Pens  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 
S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Rac*  StreeU 

Special  aKentioD  given  to  Frieadi'  Funerals 
BaU  'Phona  ■■  Sprum  IMC 


NATHAN  L.  JONES. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


WHY  NOT  TAKE  UP  FRENCH  ? 

$5  pays  for  book  needed  and  assistance,  by 
mail,  for  three  months.  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  studying  French  at  home. 

PROF.  H.  T.  FRUEAUFF 

26  South  St.  Cloud  Street,  AUentown,  Pa. 

Reference,  Davis  H.  Forsythe. 


UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA. >  PA 

Sf>cclal  Atlmtlon  Cleat  to  Funcrali 
In  and  Out  o/  ihc  City.  Alio  CJiapci 
» Jot  Funerab. 

Established  liU 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street^  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  ai 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA   D.  FEATHERSTONK.  Mslroa 

Paosa— MABxn  1671. 
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ELKINS.  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 


DUE  TO  HIGH  MONEY  RATES.  THE 
CAREFUL  INVESTOR  CAN  NOW  PUR- 
CHASE HIGH-GRADE.  WELL-SECURED 
BONDS  TO  YIELD  AN  ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME. 

WHY  NOT  KEEP  YOUR  IDLE  FUNDS  SAFELY 
INVESTED? 


We  recommend 

GRAND  TRUNK  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY 

3%  First  Mortgage  Sterling  Bonds.    Due  1962  at  51  and  interest  to 

yield  about  6.40% 
"Principal  and  interest  guaranteed  by  The  DOMINION  of  CANADA 
Payable  at  the  fixed  rate  of  exchange  of  $4.86  per  £.   Therefore  fluctu- 
ations in  exchange  rates  do  not  affect  the  cash  value  of  the  coupons 
nor  of  the  principal.     Secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  1748  miles  of 
Railroad,  extending  from  Winnipeg  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  consider  this  one  of  the  most  attradi'oe  railroad  investments  no')»  obtainable. 

Cadbury,  Ellis  &  Haines 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Franklin  Bank  Building:,  Philadelphia 

Telephones:  Bell,  Spbuce  7372,  7373,  7374,  7375.     Ketstonb,  Race  2815. 


H. 


F.  Bruner  &  COo 

COAL 


OFFICE   AND   YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


F»AF»ER    HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 


•02  SPRING  GARDEN  ST. 

Paints  and  Wall  Papers 


PHILADELPHIA 
at  Retail 


Established  i 


'Phone,  Poplah  337 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing, 

Typewriting,   Addressing,    Mailing,  Etc. 

(30  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL)  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

,„«T,,J$10.000,000 

Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


S.  a  MORRIS.  President. 


WISSAHICKON  INN 

REDLANDS, 
CALIFORNIA. 

THE  WISSAHICKON  INN  is  situated  in  an  Orange 
Grove  in  Redlands  the  most  beautiful  place  in  the  San 
Bernardino  Valley. 

At  the  Wissahickon  Inn,  a  family  hotel  of  fifty  rooms, 
you  will  find  a  homelike  place,  good  food,  and  careful 
attention  to  your  wants. 

Steam  heat,  rooms  with  private  bath  and  plenty  of 
public  baths.  One  or  two  cottages  on  the  grounds. 
Near  parks  and  golf  course.  Tennis  court.  Magnificent 
roads  for  motoring. 

For  reservations  and  prices,  address 

A.  B.  JOHNSON. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Oumed  and  managed  by  Friend* 

Post  Office  Address :     Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

li  siCu&ted.  planned  and    managed  to  ghre   comfort,  health   an 

enjoyment  to  its  giiestj. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON,  Owners 


reaealogist 


Eliiisabeth  B.  SatlerthwitS* 


the  Committee,  may  purchase  Iota  in  the 
Friends'  South  Western  Burial  Ground,  located  at  Car- 
dington.  Pa.,  near  69th  and  Market  Streets.  Apply  to 
John  B.  Newkirk,  Treasurer,  119  E.  Montgomery  Avenue, 
Ardmore,  Pa.  (Telephone  Ardmore  1141),  or  by  appoint- 
ment, 20  S.  12th  Street,  Philadelphia. 


"flTANTED — Companion,  with  abihty  of  practical  nurse 
''  and  seamstress,  for  two  sisters  in  a  Philadelphia 
home.  Address  A.  B.  C, 

Office  of  Tas  Fbibnd. 


•yHE  test  of  an  organization  is  ser- 
vice.    The  same  holds  true  of 
belts.      Rhoads    Belts  and    Belting 
service  are  dependable. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA 
12    N.  Third    Street 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

102  Beekman  Street  322  W.  Ri 


Factory  end  Taimtry:  WILMINGTON.  DEL. 


R.  CI 


John  A.  Stratton 


Ernest  R.  Yarn 
TELEPHONES 
781        -        Keystone— Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &.  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


318  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


THE   FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  94. 


FIFTH-DAY.  FIRST  MONTH   20,  1921. 


No.  30. 


THE  YOUNG  FRIENDS'  NUMBER. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Publishfid  Weekly.    Price  $3.00  a  year  in  Advance. 

J.  HicNRT  Babtlbtt,  Monoffing  Editor  and  Pviblidter. 
Davis  H.  For8tthe, 
Mart  Ward,  \  ContrOmting  Ectilors. 

ALniED  LOWRY, 


Make  remittances  payable  to 

THE  FRIEND, 

No.  207  WAijnjT  Place,  P'hu.adblpbxa. 


FaHure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscripHon  is  not  regarded  at  a 

notice  to  discontmue. 

Entered  as  second  doss  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 
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NEXT  STEPS. 

I  like  new  years.  There  is  an  exquisite  tang  of  adventure 
in  the  thought  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  new  days  spread 
out  ahead  waiting  to  be  filled.  You  get  the  same  thrill  exactly 
when  you  cut  into  a  brand  new,  white-iced  layer  cake  or  when 
you  hand  your  bag  to  the  porter  and  step  aboard  a  Pullman 
car.  There  is  no  telling  what  may  happen  before  you  reach 
the  end! 

The  new  year  which  lies  before  us  presents  graver  problems 
to  Young  Friends  than  either  the  cake  or  the  Pullman  car. 
We  have  come  to  the  point  where  we  are  asking,  "  What  shall 
we  do  next?"  During  the  war  there  was  no  question.  A  sud- 
den great  need  drew  us  together  and  Fellowship  Groups  all 
through  the  Yearly  Meeting  resulted.  Then  the  work  in 
France  opened,  followed  by  the  work  in  Germany — there  was 
always  a  "  next  thing."  But  now  the  work  in  France  is  closed, 
most  of  our  members  have  come  home,  the  feeding  in  Ger- 
many takes  comparatively  few  of  our  people  and  we  have  some 
hundreds  of  young  Friends  released  from  the  strain  of  the  past 
six  years,  restlessly  asking  "What  next?" 

People  tell  us  that  "the  world  needs  Quakerism."  In  our 
search  for  the  next  step  that  is  a  challenge  which  we  cannot 
ignore.  But  most  of  all  the  Society  of  Friends  needs  Quakerism. 
We  need  to  renew  in  our  own  hearts  the  triumphant  love  and 
peace  which  is  our  heritage.      One  thought  the  delegates  to 


the  All  Friends'  Conference  have  brought  to  us.  Over  and 
over  they  say,  "  We  were  all  Friends  there."  We  are  all  Friends 
still,  wherever  we  are,  for  we  are  all  working  for  the  same  end 
— that  Quakerism  may  reach  the  world. 

Then  there  is  another  challenge  more  searching  than  the 
first — "What  have  we  to  give  the  world?"  "Quakerism"  is 
a  vague  answer.  We  must  learn  first  of  all  what  God  means 
in  our  own  lives  before  we  can  give  any  message.  As  someone 
said  recently,  "We  must  dig  deeper  into  our  own  spiritual 
lives."  1  think  that  is  the  greatest  problem  that  this  year 
holds  for  Young  Friends.  We  must  go  down,  into  those  still 
depths  of  the  spirit  where  self  is  obliterated  and  there  learn, 
from  the  Source  which  inspired  Friends  first  of  all  to  be  Pub- 
lishers of  Truth,  what  our  next  step  will  be. 

_  A.  T. 

THE  NEED  FOR  A  NEW,  BRIEF  STATEMENT. 

[Anna  Cope  Evans,  in  submitting  the  following,  writes:  "1 
do  not  think  1  am  alone  in  feeling  that  there  is  a  need  for  a 
short,  simple,  unconventional  description  of  Quakerism,  free 
from  Friendly  phrases  or  modes  of  expression." 

At  the  offices  of  the  Young  Friends'  Committee,  the  Friends' 
Institute  and  the  A.  F.  S.  C.,  at  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  people 
often  drop  in  to  ask  about  Friends.  A  definite  need  has  been 
felt  for  just  such  a  "description"  as  is  referred  to  above. 
Several  people  have  tried  their  hand  at  this,  but  nothing  has 
quite  seemed  to  fill  the  bill  thus  far. 

If  our  readers  are  willing  to  attempt  such  a  brief  statement, 
we  should  be  glad  to  receive  a  series  of  such  essays.  Perhaps 
one  of  them  will  prove  to  be  just  the  thing  that  is  needed.  Or 
perhaps  ideas  in  various  papers  may  be  combined  into  a  sort 
of  super-statement. 

Remember,  when  you  write,  that  you  are  talking  to  people 
who  know  nothing  about  Friends,  and  who  might  be  easily 
scared  away  by  our  beloved  old  phraseology,  but  who  are  for 
the  moment  attracted  to  us,  and  whose  interest  we  want,  if 
we  can,  to  hold  permanently.— Eds.] 

In  these  days  when  the  words  Quaker  and  Society  of  Friends 
are  appearing  in  the  daily  papers  in  connection  with  child- 
feeding  and  reconstruction  work  in  Europe  some  people  are 
asking: '  'Who  are  these  Quakers?"  and  "  What  is  this  Society 
of  Friends?" 

It  is  easier  perhaps  to  say  what  Friends  want  to  be  than  to 
say  what  they  are,  for,  like  many  others  they  fall  far  short  of 
their  ideal.  Christianity  to-day  is  under  a' cloud  because  of 
the  failure  of  Christians  to  be  or  even  seriously  attempt  to  be, 
like  Jesus  Christ,  and  Friends  share  in  this  failure.  To  join 
the  Society  of  Friends  should  mean  embarking,  as  Jesus  did, 
on  a  great  adventure  of  friendship — friendship  with  God,  and 
friendship  with  all  men. 

Friends  believe  that  God  is  in  every  man — that  he  is  forever 
seeking  to  make  Himself  known  to  us  through  all  the  beauty 
of  this  world;  through  the  love  of  our  fellows,  through  the 
truth  that  we  reach  out  after.  They  believe  that  man's  longing 
for  these  things  in  itself  reveals  the  touch  of  God  and  that,  as 
we  yield  to  this  longing  and  seek  the  highest  things  we  know, 
we  shall  find  God — find  Him  in  our  own  souls — recognize 
,  Him  in  other  men  and  joyfully  discover  the  supreme  revelation 
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of  him  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  Jesus  we  find  God's  love  translated 
for  us  into  life — made  simple  and  plain  so  that  we  can  under- 
stand. He  becomes  our  Leader,  our  Saviour,  the  Captain  of 
our  souls  in  our  great  adventure  of  friendship.  He  reveals  to 
us  not  only  God  but  man  and  helps  us  to  understand  and  to 
love  all  men. 

We  see  in  Jesus  Christ  God's  love  at  work — God's  method 
of  overcoming  evil,  and  after  studying  His  life  and  death, 
Friends  are  convinced  that  this  method  is  always  love.  Any 
method,  which,  like  war,  involves  the  degradation  and  de- 
struction of  men  and  women  and  little  children.  Friends  be- 
lieve is  not  God's  way  and  is  but  a  vain  attempt  to  overcome 
evil  with  evil.  They  know  that  Friends,  as  well  as  other 
Christians,  have  not  been  true  absolutely  and  always  to 
Christ's  way  of  love— that  war  is  only  one  of  many  violations 
of  love  in  our  present-day  life.  They  recognize  that  if  they 
would  be  faithful  they  must  strive  to  change  fundamentally 
our  present  industrial  order  with  its  selfish  competition,  its 
dwarfing  of  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor;  the  one  by  the  blight- 
ing effects  of  power  and  possessions;  the  other  by  a  lack  of 
freedom  and  the  necessities  of  life. 

To  believe  that  Christ  conquered,  that  God  works,  only 
through  love,  means  that  there  must  be  freedom — freedom 
for  love  to  work.  Friends  believe  that  forms  tend  to  lessen 
freedom,  to  fetter  the  spirit,  to  hinder  rather  than  help  us  to 
get  into  touch  with  reality.  Creeds,  rituals  and  an  ordained 
ministry  they  do  not  have.  Even  the  "  sacraments  "  they  do  not 
observe,  believing  that  all  life  is  sacramental  and  the  com- 
monest act  a  sacrament  when  love  gives  us  insight  and  we 
recognize  our  Father's  presence  everywhere.  Their  worship 
is  based  on  silence,  a  fellowship  of  silence,  where 
"  .  .  to  the  calmly  gathered  thought 
The  innermost  of  truth  is  taught," 
where  each  soul  is  free  to  listen  for  and  heed  the  "Father's 
call  of  love."  Obedience  to  this  call  or  prompting  in  the  heart 
sometimes  means  trying  to  express  in  spoken  words  some 
thought  or  deep  longing,  which  one  feels  is  meant  to  be  shared 
with  others.  Such  ministry  has  at  times  the  truly  prophetic 
note  which  we  need  so  sorely  in  the  world  to-day. 

Finally,  Friends  beheve  that  Christianity  is  something  to 
be  lived  rather  than  professed.  That  they  have  failed  to  live 
it  as  Jesus  did  they  know  only  too  well.  But  to-day  they  are 
aroused  to  fresh  efforts.  In  the  words  of  the  Young  Friends 
at  their  International  Conference  in  England  last  Sum- 
mer. 

"With  the  humility  borne  of  our  failure  to  live  out  the 
principles  that  we  profess,  yet  with  the  boldness  of  those 
who  feel  the  greatness  of  their  message,  we  would  throw  in 
our  lives  with  all  men  and  women  who  are  sharing  in  the 
adventure  of  establishing  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  earth." 
Anna  Cope  Evans. 


A  LITTLE  AUSTRIAN  LAD. 

We  had  just  started  out  on  a  long  walk,  glad  to  get  away 
from  the  muddy  slush  of  town.  For  though  Vienna  is  beauti- 
ful beyond  most  other  towns,  yet  its  streets  become  just  as 
impossible  as  those  of  any  other  after  days  of  sleet  and  rain 
and  melting  snow.  There  was  still  the  flight  of  about  two 
hundred  steps  to  negotiate  before  we  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
that  would  lead  us  to  our  tram.  Out  of  breath  we  arrived  at 
the  top,  just  enough  left  to  fly  to  catch  a  tram,  when  we  were 
stopped  by  a  small  childish  sob.  There  stood  a  tiny  boy  with 
a  coat  reaching  to  his  ankles,  helplessly  clutching  a  large  black 
bag  and  softly  crying  to  himself.  "  It's  too  heavy,"  he  whim- 
pered when  he  could  be  got  to  answer,  "and  I've  got  to  get 
down  those  steps."  It  was  his  dinner  he  was  carrying  in  the 
big  black  bag,  one  small  saucepan  of  soup,  one  of  macaroni 
and  two  pieces  of  "  Mehlspeise"  (pudding),  which  are  nearer 
dry  bread  than  anything  else.  That  was  for  his  parents,  baby 
brother  and  himself.    He  had  fetched  it  from  the  war  kitchen. 

I  clutched  the  boy  and  started  hastily  down  the  steps, 
slipping  in  the  wet  and  to  my  mortification  found  1  had  spilled 


half  the  soup.  The  boy  looked  terrified  and  started  to  whimper 
again.  "That's  all  right,  we'll  go  back  and  fill  it  up,"  said  we, 
"lead  the  way" — which  the  infant,  smiles  almost  breaking 
forth  again,  gleefully  did.  He  looked  like  three  or  four.  "I'm 
eight,"  was  his  answer  to  our  question.  When  we  got  to  the 
Kriegskuche  where  several  workmen  were  eating,  the  servers 
looked  amused  at  our  tale.  "  He  always  spills  some,"  they 
said:  "of  course  it's  much  too  heavy  for  him.  His  mother 
ought  to  send  some  one  bigger  than  he  to  fetch  it,  but  she  is 
working  all  day  at  home,  doing  embroideries  at  3  Kr.  (one-half 
cent)  an  hour,  and  the  father  is  away  all  day,  and  she  has  no 
elder  children,  while  nowadays  neighbors  can  not  so  easily 
do  anything  for  one;  they  are  all  too  intent  on  their  own. 
Many  of  these  people  do  not  come  to  fetch  their  food  any 
more,  as  they  can  not  afford  the  money — even  this  dinner 
costs  1 5  Kr. — as  much  as  many  people  earn  in  a  day." 

And  so  the  children  go  on  looking  white  and  more  pinched 
as  time  goes  on,  getting  more  undersized,  carrying  weights 
too  heavy — almost  anything  becomes  too  heavy  for  them  in 
their  state  of  weakness,  and  making  more  and  more  hopeless 
the  outlook  for  Austria's  next  generation. 

Ella  Winter, 
Member  of  Friends'  Relief  Mission  in  Vienna. 

Ninth  Month  12,  1920.  -    - 


CALIFORNIA  POPPIES. 
{EschBchollizia  Calif omica.) 
Your  faces  are  brighter  than  morning, 

Oh,  poppies  of  satin-hke  sheen. 
While  the  foothills  and  trails  you're  adorning 
With  garlands  of  yellow  and  green. 

Though  prisoned  in  close  garden  borders 
Where  plants  are  all  strangers  to  you. 

And  the  shrubs  look  like  dignified  warders 
In  tunics  of  emerald  hue, 

You  never  grow  sulky  or  peevish 

Or  hide  in  a  corner  or  pout; 
But  to  show  you  think  no  one  is  thievish 

You  scatter  gold  petals  about. 

I  fancy  the  sun  from  his  treasure 

Has  lent  you  his  very  best  rays, 
And  that  that  may  account  in  a  measure 
For  most  of  your  svmshiny  ways. 

—Annie  Margaret  Pike. 
Vancoitver,  B.  C. 


ONE  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 

He  had  been  a  waiter  in  England — six  years;  then  he  was 
interned — ^five  years.  Then  he  was  repatriated  to  his  mother- 
country — ^Austria — the  country  for  which  he  had  longed  for 
five  interminable  years. 

First  he  had  to  go  to  the  doctor,  because  his  five  years  in 
camp  had  broken  his  at  no  time  too  strong  physique.  He 
complained  of  internal  troubles.  The  doctor  patched  him  up 
somehow.    Then  he  went  to  look  for  a  job. 

He  had  been  a  waiter;  he  knew  the  art  to  perfection.  He 
was  one  of  the  world's  good  waiters,  that  make  you  feel  you 
are  the  only  person  or  part  that  counts  in  his  cHentele;  not 
one  of  the  indifferent  ones,  that  merely  bring  you  food  and 
clear  away  empty  dishes.  So  he  thought  he  could  get  a  job 
in  Vienna,  that  Paradise  of  waiters,  fairly  easily.  But  he 
came  home  after  a  week — no  luck — well,  there  were  still  a 
good  many  cafes  and  restaurants  he  had  not  yet  been  to,  and 
then,  of  course,  there  were  always  more  guests  coming  to  the 
hotels.  But  the  weeks  piled  up — he  pawned  a  pair  of  boots — 
a  chair —  his  father's  watch.  Then  he  took  a  job  as  "  Hilfs- 
arbeiter"  (odd-job  man)  at  400  Kr.  a  week,  getting  thinner 
and  whiter  as  the  Winter  came  on.    And  his  internal  trouble 
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started  again.  He  had  to  go  to  the  hospital  and  so  lost  his 
job.  When  he  came  out,  he  had  to  start  again  on  the  cold, 
wet,  hungry,  unfriendly  streets,  looking,  looking,  always  look- 
ing, but  finding — nothing.  It  was  the  Spring  of  191 9  when  he 
came  home.  I  met  him  just  before  Christmas,  1920.  He  was 
then  but  a  shadow,  his  skin  drawn  tightly  over  his  cheeks, 
his  little  wasted  frame  bent.  He  spoke  to  me  in  the  tram. 
-'  I'm  still  looking  for  a  job,"  he  said,  "  1  have  had  nothing  at 
all  to  eat  for  three  days;  1  can  haidly  stand  (but  he  had  offered 
me  his  seat,  when  1  got  into  the  tram) ;  1  feel  so  poorly — 1  have 
no  more  courage  left.  My  last  hope  has  left  me — and  my  old 
mother  is  dying,  too.  There  are  10,000  waiters  on  the  un- 
employed list,  and  the  cafes,  etc.,  may  not  send  any  away. 
I  have  tried  every  other  thing  conceivable — I'm  absolutely  at 
my  wits'  end.  They  are  sending  me  away  from  place  to  place 
because  1  cannot  pay  my  rent.   Oh,  what  is  to  become  of  me?  " 

That  is  the  cry  that  is  ringing  throughout  Vienna  to-day. 
May  it  reach  the  ears  of  those  who  can  help  to  answer  it! 

Ella  Winter, 
Member  of  Friends'  Relief  Mission  in  Vienna. 

Tenth  Month  12,  1920. 


A  BIT  OF  APPLIED  CHRISTIANITY. 

If  any  of  you  had  chanced  to  enter,  by  the  main  gate,  the 
Friends'  Compound  on  Green  Dragon  Street,  Chengtu,  at 
about  ten  o'clock  First-day  morning  nearest  Christmas  Day, 
and  had  walked  along  past  the  meeting-house  to  the  Boys' 
School,  you  would  have  seen  there  in  the  first  room  a  sight 
which  1  am  sure  would  have  made  you,  as  it  did  make  several, 
stop  and  look  to  see  what  was  happening.  You  would  have 
caught  sight  of  a  roomful  of  little  folk,  more  than  half  of 
them  very  ragged  and  dirty,  but  the  others  quite  neat  and 
clean,  four  older  Chinese  boys  moving  about  amongst  them, 
and  two  foreigners  at  the  back  looking  on.  But  your  eyes 
would  have  quickly  passed  from  persons  to  things  and  to 
actions.  There  are  two  basins  of  water  on  small  stools  in  front, 
and  two  of  the  dirty  little  urchins  are  being  vigorously  scrubbed 
by  one  of  the  older  boys  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the 
little  folk.  And  further  down  the  line  you  see  that  one  or  two 
more  of  the  little  ragamuffins  are  having  their  finger-nails  cut 
by  others  of  the  zealous  little  helpers.  On  the  blackboard  in 
front  is  a  Christmas  hymn  printed  in  colored  crayons,  and 
on  the  table  a  row  of  little  new  shoes  and  caps.  Now  do  you 
want  an  explanation? 

The  dozen  neat  and  tidy  little  folk  are  the  members  of  a 
class  taught  each  Sabbath  morning  by  those  four  older  boys. 
And  the  four  are  helped  and  directed  in  a  preparation  class 
led  by  one  of  the  foreigners  at  the  rear.  As  Christmas  time 
approached  this  year  we  realized  that  we  had  about  two 
dollars  all  told  from  the  accumulated  small  cash  given  week 
by  week  by  these  little  folk  to  help  some  one  more  needy  than 
they.  How  should  it  be  spent  to  help  the  little  givers  to 
really  understand  why  they  give  and  to  help  them  to  want  to 
give  more?  1  put  the  problem  to  my  teachers  and  this  solution 
was  entirely  theirs. 

The  presents  were  first  purchased — about  five  pairs  of  little 
shoes  and  five  caps  and  enough  left  over  to  make  some  small 
packages  of  cash  for  those  for  whom  there  were  no  presents. 
Then  when  the  class  gathered  that  Sabbath  morn,  after  a  few 
words  of  explanation  and  preparation  from  the  teachers,  the 
class  adjourned  to  the  street  to  find  some  suitable  recipients 
of  these  gifts.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  they  came  back  with 
these  sixteen  little  urchins  in  tow.  (You  see  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  go  far  or  to  hunt  long  to  find  them.)  The  little  guests 
were  given  seats  in  the  front  row  of  small  bamboo  stools.  Then 
they  were  told  of  the  coming  of  the  Christ  child, — of  the 
gifts  that  were  presented  to  Him  in  that  long  ago,  and  of  our 
wish  to  give  to-day  for  His  sake.  "  But,"  they  were  told, 
"  before  receiving  the  gifts  we  all  want  to  have  clean  hands 
and  faces."  And  so  followed  the  scene  we  have  described 
above.      I  held  my  breath  for  fear  those  little  mites  would 


resent  being  washed  up  like  that.  But  they  loved  it!  1  dare 
say  that  they  had  had  nothing  so  nice  as  that  warm  water 
on  their  faces  for  weeks. 

They  did  not  say  "thank  you"  when  they  received  the 
gifts,  but  one  was  quite  sure,  from  their  faces,  that  they  had 
thankful  hearts.  However,  one  cannot  be  sure  that  they  will 
be  allowed  to  wear  the  shoes  or  the  caps.  These  may  be  sold 
by  parents  who  feel  that  rice  is  needed  more  than  these.  But 
in  spite  of  all  this,  1  could  but  feel  that  it  was  one  of  the  best 
bits  of  applied  Christianity  which  1  have  seen  in  China.  1 
know  that  the  little  laddies  who  belong  in  that  class  will  never 
forget  it  as  long  as  they  live.  1  can  but  hope  that  they  will 
have  a  better  appreciation  of  cleanliness,  and  be  really  intel- 
ligent givers  from  now  until  the  end  of  their  days.  As  for  the 
Mission  High  School  student  teachers,  they  were  encouraged 
and  cheered  by  the  real  success  of  their  plan.  And  the  teacher 
of  the  teachers  felt  that  work  with  such  teachers  was  worth 
while. 

Jane  Balderston  Dye. 

West  China  Union  University,  Chengtu,  W.  China. 


MARY. 

Last  Ninth  Month  Frau  Nutz  came  to  me  in  the  depot  and 
told  me  that  her  daughter  Mary  had  gone  to  America  ten 
years  ago,  when  she  was  eight  years  old.  Up  to  a  year  ago  she 
had  heard  from  Mary,  but  for  the  last  year  had  not  been  able 
to  get  any  word  at  all.  She  was  naturally  very  anxious  and 
asked  me  if  I  could  help  her  find  out  about  Mary.  1  went  to 
her  home,  and  collected  all  the  information  possible,  then 
wrote  a  long  letter  and  sent  it  to  the  Associated  Charities  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  Mary  had  formerly  lived,  asking  them 
to  find  out,  if  possible,  what  had  happened  to  her;  but  1  really 
had  very  little  hope  of  success.  One  evening  in  Eleventh 
Month,  when  1  came  home  from  the  depot,  1  found  a  long 
letter  from  the  Associated  Charities  saying  they  had  succeeded 
in  finding  Mary,  and  telling  all  about  her, — her  education,  her 
"job,"  the  friends  who  had  looked  after  her, — all  the  things 
her  family  would  most  like  to  know.  She  was  well  and  happy, 
they  said,  and  has  promised  to  write  her  mother  at  once.  The 
next  morning,  one  of  the  Austrians  at  Singer  Str.  translated  the 
whole  letter  into  German  for  me — as  1  wanted  the  family  to 
have  it  to  read  as  often  as  they  liked.  That  evening,  as  soon 
as  1  could  leave  the  depot,  I  went  to  Mary's  home  to  take 
the  letter.  The  whole  family  was  at  home — and  there,  in  the 
little  room  by  the  faint  light  of  a  tiny  candle  flame,  Mary's 
father  read  the  letter  aloud,  with  the  mother  and  sister  and 
brothers  gathered  round  him.  Mary's  mother  cried  and 
cried,  she  was  so  happy,  and  kissed  the  letter  that  had  brought 
her  the  good  news. — Rachel  Donnell,  Member  of  Friends' 
Relief  Mission  in  Vienna. 

Fifth  Month  12,  1920. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  SITUATION  IN  GERMANY. 

[Walter  Koch,  who  attended  the  Conference  of  Young 
Friends  at  Jordans,  is  a  young  German  who  has  become  a 
Friend  as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  Friends  in  Germany 
since  the  war.] 

It  is  a  great  joy  and  privilege  to  me  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  making  some  contribution,  through  the  columns  of  The 
American  Friend,  to  the  mission  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
fulfil  together  amongst  all  peoples;  for  1  feel  myself  linked  by 
the  bonds  of  living  Christian  fellowship  with  members  of  the 
Society  across  the  ocean. 

1  should  like  to  try  to  give  a  glimpse  of  our  present  difficulties, 
hoping  thereby  to  help  form  in  the  minds  of  Friends  who 
may  contemplate  a  visit  to  Europe,  and  especially  to  Germany, 
some  conception  of  prevailing  conditions.  For  1  believe  that 
nothing  is  more  important  than  that  we  should  come  to  a 
clear  and  deep  understanding  of  the  actual  world  in  which  we 
live  and  for  which  we  wish  to  work. 

Every  Friend  who  comes  from  America  or  England  to  our 
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country,  and  endeavors  to  make  spiritual  contact  with  our 
people  will  soon  find  himself  faced  with  serious  difficulties, 
because  in  many  respects  the  situation  here  is  quite  different 
from  that  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries. 

The  Continent  of  Europe  has  had  from  the  first  a  history 
as  varied  as  that  of  England  or  the  United  States,  and  especial- 
ly has  this  been  the  case  since  the  great  movement  towards 
freedom  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  of  which, 
in  the  sphere  of  religion,  the  rise  of  the  Quakers  forms  a  part. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries  there  was  developed  a  Chris- 
tianity freed  from  State  control,  and  this  provided  a  basis 
.for  the  further  development  of  a  free  national  religious  life. 
In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  and  especially  in  Lutheran 
Germany,  since  the  days  of  the  old  Lutherism,  and  still  more 
in  the  rising  absolutism  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ihe  re- 
ligious life  of  the  Church  was  so  closely  bound  to  the  old  state 
authority  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  recent  revolution, 
"Throne"  and  "Altar"  may  be  said  to  have  been  identical 
terms. 

In  Prussia  there  arose  the  church  of  the  Junker  and  the 
Pastor,  whilst  free  religious  movements  amongst  the  people, 
such  as  the  generally  peace-loving  "  Wiedertaufer,"  drawing 
their  inspiration  from  primitive  Christianity,  were  rigorously 
suppressed.  Thus  it  came  about  that  all  efforts  toward  free- 
dom, whether  political,  economic  or  religious  in  character, 
found  themselves  ranged  at  the  same  time  against  the  old 
authority  of  the  State  and  against  the  Church. 

But  since  Christian  life  was  recognized  only  in  the  form 
of  the  Church,  the  revolutionary  movements — in  the  first 
place  Liberalism,  for  example,  and  then  Socialism — attacked 
equally  Church  and  Christianity,  which  were  for  them  identi- 
cal. 

This  antagonism  to  Church  and  traditional  Christianity 
was,  however,  by  no  means  purely  materialistic.  It  was  often, 
on  the  contrary,  precisely  some  new-awakening  sense  of  re- 
ligion with  no  use  for  the  traditional  forms  of  Christianity, 
that  set  itself  against  the  formalizing  and  mis-interpretation 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Thus  one  finds  frequently  in  the  enmity  of  the  Proletariat 
clear  signs  of  deep  religious  aspiration  towards  a  higher  Hu- 
manity and  a  higher  Fellowship — and  we  as  Friends  know  that 
behind  this  seeking  lies  hidden  the  urge  towards  God. 

In  just  the  same  way,  the  attitude  of  the  young  people  in 
Germany  to-day  may  be  described  as  religious,  but  not  in  the 
church-going  sense.  Amongst  the  young  people,  too,  nothing 
takes  so  prominent  a  place  as  Fellowship.  The  "  Wandervogel" 
seeks  in  nature  and  in  human  friendship  that  religious  life 
which  he  no  longer  finds  at  first  hand  in  the  school  and  in  the 
church. 

The  "Wandervogel"  is  a  great  movement  of  school  boys 
and  girls  who  are  seeking  a  truer  and  more  natural  way  of 
life.  From  this  the  young  people  pass  on,  banding  themselves 
together  with  others  who  are  striving  after  the  same  ideals, 
to  the  "  Freideutsche  Jugend"  movements  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  which  a  deep  and  earnest  spirit  of  religious  enquiry  is 
everywhere  to  be  found,  although  this  has  seldom  anything  to 
do  with  traditional  Christianity.  They  seek  rather  to  draw 
from  the  spiritual  springs  of  Indian  and  Chinese  thinkers  and 
as  yet  only  here  and  there  has  a  group  found  its  way  through 
all  the  wilderness  of  theology  and  ecclesiasticism  to  the  living 
figure  of  Christ. 

But  such  groups  of  young  people  are  more  and  more  begin- 
ning to  come  together,  bringing  fresh  and  original  minds  to 
their  search  for  the  message  of  Christ,  and  striving  to  work 
out  that  message  in  every  phase  of  social  and  international  life. 

Some  of  these  groups  are  beginning  to  form  around  the 
periodical  Das  Neue  IVerk,  whilst  in  general  the  Freideutsche 
Jugend  is  the  organ  of  the  movement. 

These  young  people  set  aside  all  formality  and  organization. 
They  want  to  be  young  again,  to  begin  afresh  without  any 
rigid  model  and  unfettered  by  all  tradition. 

Whilst  such  movements  amongst  the  youth  as  those  referred 
to  above,  with  their  counterpart  amongst  the  young  Prole- 


tariat, are  striving  more  and  more  to  live  by  intuition  and  to 
be  guided  by  the  feelings,  many  other  honest  seeking  men 
and  women  are  held  off  by  intellectual  difficulties  from  the 
Christianity  of  tradition. 

Since  the  "Aufklarung,"  and  especially  since  the  time  of 
Goethe"  and  of  Kant,  there  has  arisen  the  spiritual  need  for  a 
personal  and  independent  examination  of  the  old  works  of 
State  and  Church.  This  philosophical  urge,  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  intellectual  Germany,  and  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
she  will  never  lose,  finds  expression  in  Goethe's  "Faust." 

The  search  for  the  springs  of  life,  for  the  meaning  of  human 
existence  which  is  stirring  all  these  idealists,  is  essentially  re- 
ligious, but  the  seekers  are  outside  the  organized  church. 
This  spirit  of  inquiry  must  be  more  and  more  understood  by 
Friends,  if  the  contribution  which  Quakerism  has  to  make  to 
the  spiritual  life  of  Germany  is  to  be  really  fruitful. 

What  a  vast  difference  between  practical  America  and  philo- 
sophical Germany!  And  yet  here  as  there  men  and  women, 
in  their  need,  yet  in  hope,  are  seeking  as  Friends  seek,  for  the 
way  of  life,  which  we  believe  is  to  be  found  in  Christ. 

Then  again,  Germany  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  social  up- 
heaval. The  old  order  of  Militarism  and  Capitalism  is  break- 
ing up,  and  a  new  world  of  Brotherhood  will  arise.  Everything 
is  in  flux,  and  who  knows  whether  by  the  time  you  read  these 
lines  a  new  phase  of  revolutionary  development  may  not  be 
upon  us?  Our  country  is  at  the  present  moment  like  the 
witch's  cauldron;  but  out  of  it  we  hope  that  a  better  and 
purer  state  of  existence  will  arise. 

You,  dear  Friends,  who  have  come  with  such  heart-felt 
brotherly  love  to  care  for  the  well-being  of  our  German  child- 
ren, come  to  us,  as  so  many  of  you  have  already  done,  and 
take  a  greater  share  in  our  spiritual  search  and  struggle. 

Thus  will  you  help  us  to  find  that  life  of  love  and  fellowship 
in  communion  with  God  which  we  all,  whether  Americans  or 
Germans,  so  greatly  need. 

Walter  Koch,  in  The  American  Friend. 


The  following  are  selections  from  the  Round  Robin  letters 
recently  circulated  among  the  members  of  the  Continuation 
Committee  appointed  at  the  Jordans  Conference  this  last 
Summer: — 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  England. 

The  English  Young  Friends'  Movement  has  recently  ap- 
pointed delegates  to  the  new  Young  Friends'  Committee  in 
this  country.  Our  first  meeting  was  held  a  week  ago  at  Jor- 
dans. It  came  to  us  there  very  strongly  that  we  have  a  tre- 
mendous task  to  live  up  to  the  promises  of  the  Conference,  but 
that  unless  we  carry  out  the  task  the  Conference  will  have 
been  of  little  use  to  us  or  to  Truth.  While  it  was  realized  that 
a  central  committee  cannot  do  the  work  of  a  movement,  it 
can  offer  suggestions  and  prove  a  real  link  between  the  scat- 
tered groups  and  persons  of  a  wide  fellowship.  With  a  view 
to  bringing  before  our  members  the  claims  of  that  life  whose 
value  we  felt  at  Jordans,  we  have  tried  to  lay  them  before  our 
members  generally,  together  with  some  reminders  of  various 
activities  through  which  we  can  give  expression  to  our  way  of 
life  and  our  desire  for  the  social  order  in  our  national  and 
international  life.  This  has  made  it  clear  to  us  that  the  ex- 
pense of  the  English  Young  Friends'  Movement  will  be  greater 
than  before  and  we  are  starting  on  a  policy  to  make  ourselves 
more  independent  financially  of  the  help  of  older  Friends.  I 
believe  that  self-reliance  here  as  in  other  matters  will  strength- 
en our  Movement.  The  problem  of  reaching  isolated  Friends 
or  small  groups  of  two  and  three,  such  as  are  frequently  found 
in  towns  where  there  is  no  meeting  or  no  active  Young  Friends' 
life,  has  been  before  us.  Few  Young  Friends  have  time  or 
means  to  travel  visiting  such  people,  and  their  inclusion  in  our 
fellowship  presents  rather  a  difficult  problem.  I  wonder  how 
our  American  F'riends  tackle  that. 

At  Cambridge  this  year  we  have  a  larger  group  of  Friends 
than  ever.  About  twenty  to  thirty  undergraduates  generally 
attend  meeting  on  First-day,  and  a  smaller  group  meets  every 
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Sixth-day  evening  for  a  short  time  of  worship,  and  with  a 
view  to  helping  the  character  of  the  First-day  meeting.  This 
last  week  end  we  have  held  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  problem 
of  the  Labour  Movements'  relation  to  religion  and  the  church, 
and  the  idealism  in  Labour.  The  meeting  was  opened  by 
Charles  Simpson,  warden  of  John  Woolman  Hostel  in  London. 
John  L.  Nickalls. 

Vienna. 
'  After  the  golden  hours  we  spent  together  at  quiet  Jordans, 
1  returned  home  with  my  heart  full  of  the  vision  beautiful 
we  have  all  seen  there.  1  have  met  with  great  eagerness  in 
our  small,  but  promising  meeting  in  Vienna  and  1  am  sure 
that  Austria  will  be  some  day  a  strong  link  in  the  great  chain 
of  countries  where  Friends  are  toiling  to  create  a  new  and  better 
world.  1  am  remembering  all  whom  I  met  at  the  quiet  place 
where  we,  in  the  shadow  of  William  Penn  and  the  Mayflower, 
were  led  to  love  each  other  more  and  more,  and  got  inspired 
to  go  abroad  and  preach  the  new  Gospel  of  a  fairer  world  which 
is  one  great  Society  of  Friends.  My  heart  is  sore  because  1 
dwell  so  far  from  all  1  met,  but  1  hope  that  these  few  lines 
will  set  the  thread  of  memory  aglow  again  and  we  will  be  united 
across  the  distance  once  more  and  forever.  May  these  lines, 
therefore,  written  in  a  spirit  of  sincere  love  reach  you  all — 
English  and  American,  French  and  German,  white  or  colored 
—and  may  this  Christmas  be  the  birthday  of  a  new  bright 
world,  and  a  world  of  the  vision  splendid  we  have  in  our  hearts, 
the  -world  of  Friends ! 

Hans  Schindler. 

China. 
Dear  Friends:^ 

As  1  have  no  definite  instruction  from  Young  Friends  in 
China,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  say  exactly  what  they  like  to  say 
to  you.  But  i  can  assure  you  that  many  have  been  inspired 
by  the  splendid  spirit  of  the  Conference  held  at  Jordans,  and 
the  Message,  which  was  issued  by  the  Conference  has  received 
a  hearty  welcome.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  in  the  spirit 
we  may  all  unite  together  and  strive  to  spread  the  simple 
Gospel  of  Christ — Love  which  is  so  needed  in  the  world. 

At  present  our  Young  Friends  are  facing  great  difficulties 
in  China — the  spread  of  militarism  and  political  troubles. 
We  need  your  prayer  and  sympathy  in  our  fighting  for  justice 
and  truth. 

S.  H.  Fang. 

Charlottenburg,  Germany. 
1  am  sending  you  a  Christmas  message  from  Germany 
where  Christmas  used  to  bring  joy  to  every  heart,  before  this 
terrible  war.  What  will  Christmas  be  like  this  year  in  our 
country?  1  fear  that  hundreds  of  thousands,  yes,  millions  of 
people  will  not  welcome  Christmas  with  any  joy,  for  unemploy- 
ment grows  more  and  more  acute;  and  misery  and  need  daily 
reach  new  depths.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  many  hearts  and 
hands  are  at  work  to  relieve  our  distress — most  of  all  our 
dauntless,  unwearied  Friends,  who  are  doing  so  much  for  Berlin 
and  other  German  towns  and  cities.  But  we  are  almost  dis- 
heartened by  the  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  no  relief  work, 
however  great,  will  be  able  to  avert  the  economic  catastrophe 
which  has  overtaken  us  and  the  other  vanquished  countries. 
Before  our  eyes  we  see  how  step  by  step  we  are  going  to  pieces, 
and  more  and  more  the  conviction  is  borne  in  upon  us  that  the 
whole  world  must  be  put  on  a  different  basis,  entirely  new 
principles  of  international  life  must  be  established,  if  our 
land  and  all  the  other  suffering  countries  are  to  be  afforded 
the  possibility  of  life.  The  attempt  to  change  the  spirit  of 
the  present  system,  based  as  it  is  on  profit  seeking,  individual- 
istic business  and  the  serving  of  capitalistic  and  imperialistic 
interests,  into  a  spirit  of  mutual  service,  which  would  give 
scope  for  the  higher  development  of  all  individuals  and  all 
nations,  this  great  task,  1  think,  we  felt  borne  in  upon  us  at 
Jordans  as  the  task  for  us  as  young  Friends.  In  our  sacred 
circle  let  us  join  hands,  as  members  of  different  nations,  and 


pledge  ourselves  anew  that  in  the  coming  year  we  shall  be  even 
more  closely  united  and  determined  in  the  struggle  we  must 
make  for  this  new  order  in  the  world.  The  spirit  which  moves 
us,  which  slumbers  in  all  mankind  and  which  will  illuminate 
us  all  if  we  permit  it,  calls  us  to  this  task,  and  will  bring  us  the 
strength,  in  spite  of  all  our  weakness,  to  accomplish  it. 

It  is  our  deep  belief  in  this  all-embracing  and  all-conquering 
spirit,  and  this  belief  alone,  which  can  give  us  in  Germany 
comfort  and  faith  at  this  Christmas-tide,  when  we  are  in 
such  a  sad  economic  situation.  The  spirit  of  Him  of  which 
it  was  said:  "And  the  light  shone  in  the  darkness"  can  and 
will  lead  us  from  the  darkness  into  the  light. 

Walter  Koch. 

Branstock,  Shipham,  Winscombe,  Somerset,  England. 
Dear  Fellow-members- — 

This  letter  mtisi  catch  the  next  mail,  so  if  it  is  not  the  literary 
production  it  might  have  been  (!)  please  remember  this.  A 
great  deal  has  happened  since  Jordans  and  yet  Jordans  still 
seems  a  near,  still  quiet  place  of  seeking,  and  one  goes  back 
there  often  in  these  puzzling  days. 

The  fellowship  of  Jordans  has  spread  to  others,  and  little 
bands'  of  English  Young  Friends  have  been  visiting  other 
groups  to  take  the  message  of  Jordans,  and  when  we  run 
across  each  other  unexpectedly  we  experience  a  peculiar  thrill. 
I  think  you  would  like  to  know  some  news  of  other  people 
you  knew  at  Jordans. 

Roy  Calvert  is  in  Vienna.  He  and  Donald  Grant  are  doing 
student  feeding  work  there  and  the  conditions  he  tells  me  are 
terrible.  One  sentence  in  his  last  letter  has  struck  me:  "The 
great  need  of  Vienna  is  not  soap  nor  margarine,  but  hope." 

Paul  Sturge  is  also  out  in  Central  Europe,  at  Cologne.  1 
believe  he  is  with  some  American  Friends  opening  up  a  feed- 
ing centre,  but  I  may  be  wrong. 

Sewell  Harris,  who  has  come  on  to  our  Committee  is  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics,  but  I  hope  he  will  speak  for 
himself  in  a  letter. 

Now  1  must  tell  you  something  of  what  we  have  been  doing 
in  International  work.  Our  Council  for  International  Service 
welcomed  me  very  warmly  as  a  representative  of  the  Young 
Friends'  International  Committee,  and  the  more  1  see  of  its 
work,  the  more  I  feel  we  Young  Friends  could  do  much  to  help. 

1  have  got  a  list  of  all  the  countries  where  Quaker  embassy 
work  is  being  done  and  want  to  include  a  copy  of  it  with  my 
circular  letter,  for  I  believe  it  is  most  important  we  should 
know  about  a  wide  field  of  work  there  is  where  new  Quaker 
groups  are  springing  up.  These  groups  include,  of  course,  young 
and  old  and  are  not  Young  Friends'  groups  proper,  but  1  feel 
it  is  for  Young  Friends  to  see  the  great  work  in  front  of  them 
and  to  support  what  is  such  a  great  piece  of  work  for  the  future. 
1  wish  that  any  Young  Friends  who  could  would  support  this 
work  by  a  small  contribution.  The  Committee  is  in  great  need 
of  funds,  and  the  call  has  not  the  wide  and  urgent  appeal  of 
our  relief  work,  but  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  direct, 
permanent  ways  of  laying  a  real  foundation  for  true  Inter- 
nationalism. 1  am  sending  a  packet  of  papers  about  the  C.  1 .  S. 
to  Clarence  Pickett,  with  the  request  that  he  will  send  some  to 
each  committee  member— for  1  am  only  your  representative 
on  this  Committee  and  so  you  all  ought  to  know  what  work  it 
is  doing. 

Our  first  number  of  Friends'  Fellowship  Papers  under  this 
committee  has  been  printed.  1  should  like  to  hear  what  you 
all  feel  about  it.  If  we  want  to  make  it  a  "  big  thing"  we  must 
all  do  a  good  deal  more  towards  increasing  its  circulation.  It 
is  a  very  valuable  little  paper  and  can  be  a  great  venture.  1 
do  hope  people  will  do  their  utmost  to  push  it  in  the  different 
countries. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  we  have  been  facing  is 
what  we  could  do  as  Young  Friends  to  help  towards  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Irish  situation.  You  will  all  know  now  that  Irish 
Young  Friends  had  a  conference  and  sent  from  it  a  minute  to 
their  own  Irish  executive  to  our  English  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, saying  they  felt  Relief  work  was  urgent  and  necessary. 
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A  small  committee  from  Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  empowered 
to  take  what  measures  seemed  right  and  now  a  relief  centre 
has  been  started  and  money  and  personnel  are  needed.  1 
called  to  Clarence  Pickett  hoping  some  American  Young 
Friends  might  feel  able  to  offer,  but  do  not  know  whether  any 
have  been  able  to  go.  We  do  want  to  feel  we  can  be  asked  to 
help  at  such  times  and  to  be  looked  upon  not  as  "just  another 
committee,"  but  a  real  live  body  of  Young  Friends  prepared 
to  do  much. 

Our  Young  English  Friends'  Committee  has  had  its  first 
meeting  and  seemed  to  me  to  be  full  of  hope — so  many  really 
keen  people  thinking  out  its  policy  and  so  many  of  them  start- 
ing with  Jordans  as  their  spring-board.  They  are  appealing 
for  funds  and  hope  to  be  able  to  grant  our  Committee  £t;o, 
but  if  we  are  to  do  all  that  1  feel  will  come  to  us  in  the  future 
we  shall  need  much  more  than  this,  though  at  present  our  ex- 
penses are  quite  small. 

1  should  like  so  much  to  know  how  1  could  get  some  of  the 
photos  American  Young  Friends  took  at  Jordans.  1  am 
endeavoring  to  make  a  collection,  so  if  people  who  receive 
this  letter  have  photos  they  would  be  willing  to  take  orders 
for,  please  let  me  know. 

About  myself!  1  am  just  now  going  to  begin  a  new  life 
and  am  very  excited  about  it.  We  have  just  built  a  house 
amongst  the  hills  which  overlook  the  Bristol  Channel,  in 
most  beautiful  country.  We  are  just  at  the  beginning  of  a 
real  old-fashioned  country  village — not  one  of  the  loveliest — 
but  one  with  much  character  and,  1  am  ashamed  to  say  it, 
astounding  housing  conditions.  The  people  in  days  past  used 
to  mine  and  lived  as  a  very  close  community  with  laws  and 
customs  all  their  own.  This  clannish  feeling  is  still  there  and 
the  villagers  are  most  conservative,  resent  all  change,  even 
when  it  is  to  their  own  advantage,  such  as  laying  in  water  for 
their  own  houses  (they  prefer  to  carry  in  pails!),  and  look  upon 
people  from  the  outside  with  the  eye  of  suspicion.  There  are 
some  splendid  girls  in  the  village  and  I  want  very  much  to  get 
to  know  them.  1  already  know  a  good  many  as  1  help  with  a 
very  jolly  informal  club,  but  that  isn't  enough,  so  1  have 
decided  to  try  something  quite  new.  1  am  going  to  learn  to 
make  pottery  and  develop  a  craft.  1  intend  when  1  can  to 
build  a  kiln  at  the  end  of  our  garden,  get  a  wheel  and  make 
pottery — both  to  make  enough  to  live  on  and  also  to  be  able 
to  teach  others.  Of  course,  this  won't  be  for  some  time  as  1 
must  learn  first  and  the  process  is  long  and  a  very  skilful  one, 
but  1  am  longing  to  do  it  and  have  always  wanted  to  do  this. 
The  friend  with  whom  1  live  is  a  very  skilled  weaver  and 
spinner — so  we  shall  be  a  true  home  industry  in  time  to  come. 
1  shall  still  keep  on  my  London  committees  and  go  up  once  a 
month— particularly  for  the  sake  of  our  International  Commit- 
tee, as  it  is  most  important  to-know  what  the  other  commit- 
tees are  doing,  to  be  able  to  seize  opportunities  for  work. 

1  think  the  great  thing  that  lies  before  us  as  an  International 
Committee  is  to  very  specially  remember  our  Irish  Young 
Friends  at  this  time.  They  are  facing  a  profoundly  difficult 
situation  and  are  called  upon  to  do  an  extremely  difficult  piece 
of  work.  We  must  give  them  our  deepest  sympathy  and  all 
the  backing  we  can,  believing  that  in  the  end  right  is  stronger 
than  might  and  that  out  of  all  the  mass  of  stupid  blunders, 
hate,  reprisals  and  untruth.  Truth  must  at  last  emerge. 

1  cannot  close  this  letter  without  wishing  each  one  of  you 
a  year  full  of  all  that  we  hold  best,  and  that  it  may  be  a  step- 
ping-stone nearer  to  our  goal. 

Yours  "Jordansly," 

Winifred  Cramp. 

There  is  at  Woodbrooke,  Selly  Oak,  England,  an  Interna- 
tional course  which  all  members  of  the  Young  Friends'  Inter- 
national Committee  should  know  of.  Will  they  make  it  as 
\yidely  known  as  possible  in  the  different  countries  and  get 
likely  people  to  consider  the  advisability  of  taking  it. 
International  Course. 

Lecturer— Horace  G.  Alexander,  B.  A.    This  includes:— 

I .  A  one  year's  course  on  the  History  of  Internationalism, 
1500-1914. 


2.  A  one  year's  course  on  Government  and  Parties  in  the 
Western  nations: — 

I  St  term:  Western  Europe. 

2nd  term:  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

3rd  term:  America,  Australia,  South  Africa.     - 

3.  A  course  on  International  Problems: — 

I  St  term :  Europe  after  the  Peace. 
2nd  term:  League  of  Nations  and  Its  Problems. 
3rd  term:  Possibly  a  repetition  of  ist  and  2nd  terms' 
study. 

Both  2  and  3  are  suitable  courses  for  single  term  students. 
Quaker  Embassies. 

Quaker  embassies  are  now  established  in  the  following 
countries: — 

Austria. — ^Vienna — Two  meetings  for  Worship  (one  in  the 
Schonbrunn  Palace,  Hietzing)  Study  circles.  First-day  morn- 
ing Adult  School,  F.  O.  R.  meetings,  public  lectures. 

France. — Paris — Meeting  for  Worship  First-day  mornings 
at  20  Avenue  Victoria.  Week-night  public  meetings.  Library. 
Conference  on  Quakerism,  held  early  in  Tenth  Month,  1920. 

Germany. — Berlin — Two  meetings  for  Worship  (one  at 
Charlottenburg)  and  various  Study  groups  on  Quakerism. 

Frankfurt — Meeting  for  Worship.  Hope  to  form  regular 
Study  groups.  Luther  Smith  did  valuable  work  here  during 
Eighth  Month. 

Stuttgart — -Meeting  for  Worship. 

Darmstadt — Meeting  for  Worship. 

Much  Quaker  literature  has  now  been  published  in  German, 
but  the  demand  continues  for  more. 

Holland. — Regular  Meetings  for  Worship  held  at  Bilthoven. 
John  Woolman's  Journal  and  extracts  from  Fox's  Journal  are 
being  published  in  Dutch. 

Hungary. — No  meetings  for  Worship,  but  one  or  two  isolated 
Friends  (Hungarians)  recently  admitted  into  membership. 
One  of  these  had  the  message  "To  All  Men"  translated  and 
printed  in  a  number  of  Hungarian  papers. 

Italy. — Florence — Meeting  for  Worship  at  house  of  Alice 
M.  Cruickshank.  _ 

Poland. — Warsaw — Much  demand  for  literature,  and  ar- 
rangements are  in  progress  for  doing  regular  Embassy  work 
in  connection  with  the  Relief  Unit. 

Russia. — Workers  in  this  field  say  there  is  much  interest  in 
Quakerism.    "To  All  Men"  has  been  translated  and  distribut- 
ed.    Pamphlet  on  "What  the  Society  of  Friends  Stand  For" 
•  and  one  by  Corder  Catchpool  on  Quakerism  have  been  trans- 
lated and  will  be  published  as  soon  as  conditions  permit. 

Scandinavia. — ^Annual  Meetings  of  Friends  in  Norway  and 
Denmark.  Much  interest  aroused  outside  Friends  by  Henry 
T.  Hodgkin's  visit  in  Second  Month.  Several  books  and 
pamphlets  are  being  translated  and  prepared  for  publication. 
Three  Friends  from  Norway  and  three  from  Denmark  were 
at  All  Friends'  Conference,  and  it  is  hoped  that  as  a  con- 
sequence there  will  be  closer  co-operation. 

Switierland. — Geneva — Meeting  for  Worship  started  at  the 
house  of  Madeline  Savary,  but  now  held  in  a  more  central 
place — J.  J.  Rousseau  Institute.  Meetings  mornings  at 
eleven  and  afternoons  at  five-thirty. 


MINUTES  OF  MEETING  OF  BOARD  OF  YOUNG 
FRIENDS'  ACTIVITIES. 
Held  at  Earlham  College,  Indiana,  Third-day,  Twelfth 
Month  28,  to  Fifth-day  30,  1920. 
The  Young  Friends'  Board  of  the  Five  Years'  Meeting  met 
in  the  first  session  of  its  conference  Third-day,  Twelfth  Month 
28,  1920,  at  7-30  P.  m.,  with  the  following  members  present: — 
Executive  Committee — Paul  J.  Furnas,  Chairman,  New  York; 
Lillian  E.   Hayes,   Indiana;  Chester  L.  Reagan,  Treasurer, 
Indiana;  Ora  W.  Carrell,  Vice-Chairman,  Nebraska;  Clarence 
E.  Pickett,  Executive  Secretary,  Indiana. 

Yearly  Meetinfi  Representatives — Philip  R.  Bailey,  Edward 
A.  White,  Mercy  Bailey,  New  England;  Eli  P.  Barker,  Ora 
Barker,  North  Carolina;  Sumner  A.  Mills,  Western;  Jesse 
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Stanfield,  New  York;  Walter  J.  Homan,  Iowa;  Helen  Hawkins, 
Wilmington;  Leigh  R.  Barrett,  Kansas;  Chester  A.  Hadiey, 
Oregon;  M.  Mabel  Webb,  Canada;  Pauline  Ratliff,  Indiana; 
H.  Mabel  Kassen,  Oifice  Secretary;  Mabel  Quigg,  Summer 
Conference  Secretary.  Alice  Trimble,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
also  in  attendance,  and  Wilmer  Young,  of  Iowa  Conservative 
Yearly  Meeting,  was  present  for  one  session. 

The  meeting  opened  with  a  period  of  worship,  after  which 
the  Chairman,  Paul  J.  Furnas,  stated  that  this  conference  of 
the  Board  is  the  focal  point  at  which  we  consider  the  accomp- 
lishments of  the  past  year,  making  them  our  centre  of  vision 
for  next  year's  work.  As  a  basis  for  this,  Clarence  E.  Pickett, 
Executive  Secretary,  gave  his  report,  with  a  financial  state- 
ment, which  was  appreciated  and  which  brought  forth  some 
discussion  as  to  the  problems  which  ought  to  be  considered 
at  this  meeting.  Each  one  present  was  asked  to  present  special 
concerns  which  they  wanted  to  have  discussed,  and  Alice  Trim-  _ 
ble  and  Sumner  Mills  were  appointed  a  committee  to  arrange 
for  the  discussion  of  such  problems  during  this  conference. 

Letters  were  read  from  Ruth  Hull  of  Nebraska  Yearly  Meet- 
ing and  from  Nebraska  Yearly  Meeting  Christian  Endeavor 
Union.     The  latter  brought  some  suggestions  to  the  Board. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  poignant  sense  that  plans  and 
problems,  methods  and  organizations  are  futile  unless  Friends 
as  individuals  are  filled  with  the  resource  and  'power  of  God 
within  us. 

Fourth-day. 
Following  the  period  of  worship  we  spent  some  time  in 
considering  the  fact  that  in  some  meetings  it  is  hard  for  Young 
Friends  to  co-operate  with  the  pastor  and  older  Friends  be- 
cause of  fear  on  the  part  of  some  that  we  are  antagonistic  to 
or  are  undermining  the  work  to  which  they  have  given  such 
a  full  measure  of  consecrated  service.  We  find  that  we  must 
be  careful  to  keep  free  of  the  cause  for  such  fear,  and  that  we 
must  work  with  them  in  a  spirit  of  unselfishness  and  tolerance 
which  will  bring  all  of  us  to  the  loving  understanding  that 
methods  and  expressions  are  not  the  big  thing  in  the  task  of 
establishing  Christ's  Kingdom.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
emphasized  that  we  must  allow  nothing  to  prevent  our  carrying 
out  our  duty. 

In  considering  the  question  of  young  leadership  in  our 
Yearly  and  Local  Meetings  we  find  the  following  hindrances 
to  be  overcome:  apathy  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  young 
people;  lack  of  religious  training,  both  in  the  home  and  in  the 
church  during  the  teen-age;  and  finally,  the  condition  in  our 
economic  life  of  the  mad  rush  for  material  possessions  and 
power  reacted  to  by  the  mad  rush  for  recreation,  all  of  which 
consumes  the  time  and  energy  of  people.  It  was  felt  that  our 
best  contribution  to  this  condition  was  a  consistent  efl'oit  to 
foster  a  deeper  spiritual  life. 

Definite  courses  of  study  have  been  or  are  being  prepared 
for  the  use  of  young  people's  groups  endeavoring  to  meet  the 
need  of  different  ages  and  interests.  Some  of  these  are:  an 
outline  based  on  the  London  Conference  Commission  Reports; 
an  outline  based  on  our  Discipline;  a  course  for  associate  mem- 
bers to  prepare  them  for  full  membership;  and  the  arrange- 
ment in  booklet  form  of  comments  on  the  Christian  Endeavor 
topics  from  a  Friendly  viewpoint. 

Through  the  International  Young  Friends'  Committee,  ap- 
pointed at  Jordans,  England,  in  Eighth  Month,  1920,  we 
were  informed  that: — 

1.  The  Friends'  Fellowship  Papers  have  been  established 
to  be  the  voice  and  connecting  link  of  Young  Friends  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

2.  Friends  in  diferent  parts  of  the  world  are  asking  for 
deputations  from  the  Society  in  other  parts. 

3.  The  child-feeding  and  embassy  work  in  Europe  are 
creating  a  publicity  for  and  a  demand  for  knowledge  of  the 
Quaker  interpretation  of  the  Christian  way  of  life.  The 
significance  of  this  may  be  felt  by  a  few  concerned  Friends,  but 
we  feel  that  we  are  not  denominationally  conscious  of  it  and 
that  such  an  embassy  would  not  have  the  support  of  the 
entire  Society. 


Our  mission  fields  are  now  or  are  fast  becoming  centres  of 
active  Young  Friends  who  are  able  to  make  their  contribution 
to  the  whole  Society.  Do  we  look  upon  them  as  fellow  Friends, 
as  fit  as  we  to  participate  in  the  activities  of  the  Church  or  as 
objects  of  our  charity? 

All  of  these  are  considerations  which  we  as  Friends  must 
face  and  which  mdividuals  in  local  meetings  must  be  made  to 
realize. 

Fifth-day. 

After  a  period  of  waiting  for  the  guidance  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  the  subject  of  the  General  Conference  was  discussed. 
Following  the  suggestion  of  Nebraska  Yearly  Meeting  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Union,  the  advisability  of  holding  four  sectional 
conferences  in  place  of  the  General  Conference  in  order  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  western  distances  was  considered. 
The  Board  feels  that  the  continuing  of  the  General  Conference, 
is  justified  because  of  the  unity,  understanding  and  inspira- 
tion derived  from  it  and,  also,  because  of  the  consideration  of 
the  additional  expense  of  financing  four  conferences  and  ob- 
taining leaders  for  them.  It  does,  however,  feel  that  it  should 
help  and  encourage  Yearly  Meeting  conferences  following  the 
General  Conference  and  that  some  means  of  relieving  the 
financial  difficulty  of  the  delegates  from  the  West  should  be 
arranged. 

It  felt  deeply  that  each  representative  should  feel  the  re- 
sponsibility of  taking  back  to  his  own  Yearly  Meeting  the 
spirit  of  this  meeting  in  a  personal  message  to  its  individual 
members. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  period  of  waiting  worship  in  which 
the  spirit  of  God  and  His  power  and  love,  the  spirit  and  strength 
of  unity,  co-operation  and  friendship,  and  the  spirit  of  new 
consecration  were  deeply  sensed. 


CULTIVATING  THE  INWARD  LIFE. 

Fundamental  is  the  determination  to  keep  the  vigor  and 
reality  of  the  inner  life.  Having  established  clearly  the  con- 
trast between  the  inner  and  the  outer  life,  the  inner  life  can 
be  cultivated  with  definite  purpose.  When  meditation  be- 
comes an  habitual  part  of  life,  increased  strength  comes. 
Spiritual  power  is  developed.  Daily  duty  calls  one  to  activity 
in  the  outer  material  world,  but  it  becomes  increasingly  easy 
to  go  into  the  inner  world  for  the  renewing  of  strength  for 
these  tasks.  - 

As  the  journey  is  made  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  world, 
the  path  becomes  easier  to  travel.  The  distance  is  shortened. 
Imagine  that  you  climb  a  mountain  again  and  again  for  the 
higher  view,  and  that  the  base  and  the  summit  come  nearer 
and  nearer  together.  But  still  the  contrast  in  the  view  con- 
tinues as  great.  Finally  it  is  but  a  step  from  base  to  summit. 
But  in  that  single  step  you  have  gone  from  the  level  of  ma- 
terial things  to  the  experience  of  spiritual  vision.  Physical 
mountains  are  not  overcome  in  this  fashion,  but  the  distance 
from  the  outer  world  to  the  inner  is  thus  surmounted. 

The  development  of  the  habit  of  prayer  leads  to  the  time 
when  one  can  turn  to  it  in  the  crowded  thoroughfare,  in  the 
midst  of  harsh  and  discordant  noises,  in  sordid  surroundings, 
in  the  company  of  the  thoughtless.  Stray  fragments  of  time, 
otherwise  lost,  can  be  utilized  for  meditation.  The  few  minutes 
waiting  for  a  dilatory  person  to  keep  an  appointment,  the' 
time  that  might  be  wasted  on  the  street-car,  the  margin  be- 
tween waking  and  sleeping,  the  time  when  one  wakes  in  the 
night,  the  moments  when  the  hands  are  busy  with  routine 
things  done  automatically  and  when  the  mind  can  rise  to 
higher  concerns — all  these  fragments  of  time  may  be  made 
precious  by  the  habit  of  meditation. 

Through  the  gains  of  power  thus  made,  one  may  develop 
the  resourcefulness  of  the  inner  life.  One  learns  to  live  in  the 
two  worlds  at  the  same  time,  doing  one's  work  more  effectively 
and  maintaining  at  all  times  an  unbroken  serenity.  —From 
The  Churchman  Afield. 
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THE  INSTINCT  OF  DIRECTION. 

The  normal  man  has  five  senses — sometimes  I  think  he  has 
a  sixth  sense — the  Instinct  of  Direction. 

The  lower  forms  of  life  possess  this  marvelous  faculty. 
What  we  call  instinct  is  a  gift  given  to  the  humblest  creatures. 
The  germ  seeks  its  place.  The  snail  without  purpose  fulfills 
its  destiny.  The  fish  is  carried  by  an  unreasoning  impulse 
from  one  water  to  another.  The  bird  annually  wings  its 
flight  thousands  of  miles  from  north  to  south  before  the  ad- 
vance of  the  changing  season.  The  animals  in  many  ways 
exemplify  this  extraordinary  power.  Primitive  peoples  are 
often  unerring  in  their  instinct  of  direction.  How  could  the 
watery  wastes  of  Polynesia  have  been  traveled  by  its  first 
navigators  without  this  help?  Destitute  of  chart  and  compass, 
not  knowing  just  where  the  little  spots  of  land  might  lie 
hundreds  of  miles  before  them,  the  dark-skinned  peoples  of 
the  Southern  Seas  found  their  tiny  island  homes  in  the  void 
of  the  illirnitable  Pacific. 

We  who  call  ourselves  "civilized"  may  possess  more  of  the 
sense  of  direction  than  we  appreciate.  How  frequently  are 
we  led  beyond  the  exercise  of  our  own  uncertain  judgment 
to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  Even  our  apparent 
failure  or  mistakes  may  ultimately  prove  to  have  been  for  our 
good.  How  often  are  we  directed  through  a  maze  of  inex- 
perience or  doubt  toward  our  goal.  But  who  has  had  this 
inherent  quality  in  the  largest  degree?  Does  not  history  and 
observation  indicate  that  it  has  peculiarly  been  the  heritage 
of  m^  and  women  who  have  loved  God? 

If  the  lesser  forms  of  life  enjoy  this  gift  why  should  not  men 
and  womert  glory  in  it  to  the  full?  Why  should  not  God's 
children  expect  to  find  within  themselves  the  larger  manifesta- 
tion of  this  spontaneous  influence?  Why  should  not  spiritual 
fellowship  with  Him  lead  to  the  definite  guidance  of  His  un- 
seen hand?  Why  should  not  the  Divine  Spirit — so  freely 
promised  in  the  Bible — become  a  practical  reality  in  the  in- 
tricate problems  of  life? 

1  delight  to  think  of  the  instinct  of  direction  as  influencing 
men  of  every  race,  clime  and  creed.  Whilst  the  forces  of  evil 
seem  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  many,  there  is  another  glorious- 
ly mighty  impulse  within  us  that  carries  us  toward  God.  The 
non-Christian,  destitute  of  theology  or  of  knowledge  of  the 
historical  Christ,  may  participate  in  this  universal  natural 
endowment — he,  too,  may  long  for  the  gracious  things — for 
purity,  righteousness  and  eternal  life.  Almost  unrecognized 
by  ourselves  the  Divine  Finger  plays  upon  the  heart-strings 
of  our  afi'ections  and  we  hear  the  interior,  voiceless  call  into 
paths  of  duty,  justice,  peace. 

The  business  or  professional  man  needs  this  direction. 
Those  who  toil  with  their  hands  are  dependent  upon  its  help. 
The  sailor  wants  it  beyond  all  that  his  compass  can  indicate. 
The  woman  requires  it  in  the  management  of  her  household. 
The  statesman  cannot  make  correct  decisions  aff'ecting  mil- 
lions of  people  without  its  illumination  and  aid.  The  workers 
for  Christ  pre-eminently  demand  it  if  the  Kingdom  of  their 
Lord  is  to  strengthen  and  expand. 

There  are  times  when  human  effort  seems  futile— when  the 
flood  of  events  swirls  us  along  beyond  our  control.  These  are 
the  seasons  to  surrender  ourselves  and  all  that  we  possess  into 
our  Father's  keeping,  confident  that  He  in  His  own  good  time 
and  way  will  bring  us  into  a  larger  and  better  place.  Let  us 
with  gladness  remember  that  even  our  material  interests  are 


the  subjects  of  His  paternal  love  and  care.  Let  us  be  obedient 
to  His  faintest  whisper  and  permit  ourselves  to  be  carried 
where  He  wills.  Let  us  recollect  that  He  who  guides  the  water- 
fowl across  the  misty  ocean  or  the  lost  sparrow  back  to  its 
native  hills  can  instinctively  direct  us  toward  places  of  plenty 
and  cause  us  to  rest  by  the  rivers  of  His  peace. 

William  C.  Allen. 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS:  ITS  FUTURE. 

WILLIAM    I.    HULL. 

Of  course,  the  vitally  important  question  is,  not  whether 
the  League  of  Nations  can  be  fundamentally  changed  and 
still  remain  the  League  of  Nations,  but  whether  an  association 
of  nations  with  any  name  can  be  placed  on  the  right  basis  and 
made  to  function  successfully.  The  recent  elections,  with  all 
their  disappointments  and  omens  of  evil,  seem  to  shed  some 
hopeful  light  upon  this  vitally  important  question.  They  ap- 
pear to  carry  two  outstanding  lessons:  first,  that  the  American 
people,  the  voters  in  all  parties — are  converted  to  some  form 
of  international  government;  and  second,  that  they  have 
vetoed  the  effort  to  place  international  government  upon  the 
basis  of  military  force  and  economic  warfare.  The  "  League 
to  Enforce  Peace,"  and  the  militarized  peoples  of  Europe, 
have  done  their  utmost  to  give  this  "heart  of  steel"  to  the  new 
League  of  Nations.  But  the  American  people,  following  the 
memorable  precedent  set  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787,  have  rejected  military  force  and  economic  pressure  as 
the  heart  of  any  international  government  in  which  they  will 
participate.  This  union  of  pacifism  with  internationalism  is 
something  for  which  the  Society  of  Friends  in  particular  is 
profoundly  thankful;  and  it  is  another  evidence  out  of  many 
that  the  intellectual  pendulum  is  swinging  slowly  back  from 
war-madness  towards  sanity,  civilization  and  Christianity. 

The  past  at  least  is  secure.  We  have  been  mercifully  saved 
from  a  League  created  for  the  enforcements  both  of  the  peace 
of  the  future,  and  of  the  iniquitous  peace  terms  imposed  by 
the  victors  at  Paris.  But  what  of  the  future?  Are  Friends 
arrayed  and  fully  equipped  for  their  old  historic  struggle,  first, 
to  substitute  international  law  and  co-operation  for  inter- 
national war  and  imperialism;  and  second,  to  put  an  end  to 
preparations  for  settling  disputes  by  means  of  armaments? 

There  is  all  too  much  danger  lest  America,  disillusioned  by 
the  recent  war,  by  the  re-inforced  imperialism  of  her  recent 
allies,  and  by  the  continuous  attempt  to  tie  her  up  in  an 
international  government  based  upon  force,  will  recede  alto- 
gether from  her  impulse  towards  internationalism,  and  revert 
to  ultra-nationalism,  carrying  the  rest  of  the  world  backward 
with  her.  Are  Friends  resolved  and  prepared  to  do  their  ut- 
most to  carry  our  beloved  country  along  the  pathway  of  true 
and  beneficent  internationalism? 

The  problem  of  "armaments," — of  military  preparedness 
in  all  its  multitudinous  forms, — is  a  problem  of  equally  vital 
and  pressing  importance.  Enormous  increments  in  navies, 
armies,  air-fleets,  universal  military  training  and  service,  and 
the  consequent  militarization  of  the  bodies  and  minds  of  our 
youth;  the  development  of  deadly  gases,  high  explosives, 
disease  germs,  and  all  the  homicidal  devices  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury science;  the  enormous  and  ever-increasing  expenditures 
of  revenue  for  military  purposes,  and  the  pitifully  small  and 
ever-decreasing  residue  for  all  the  purposes  of  peace;  the  grow- 
ing domination  of  government  by  industries  which  reap  the 
profits  of  military  preparedness,  and  by  a  class  of  military 
and  naval  officers  whose  numbers  have  been  recently  multi- 
plied by  four;  such  are  some  aspects  of  the  evil  of  "arma- 
ments," which  should  startle  every  lover  of  God  and  humanity 
into  utmost  effort  to  end  it.  For  it  is  an  evil  which  may  prove 
a  fatal  handicap  to  human  progress,  and  one  which  will  as- 
suredly act  as  a  heavy  clog  to  that  progress,  while  it  will 
certainly  perpetuate  miseries,  prevent  the  adoption  or  sue- 
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cessful  operation  of  a  non-military  international  government, 
and  become  the  prolific  parent  of  international  suspicion, 
hatred  and  war. 

The  much-divided  Society  of  Friends  in  America  has  found 
a  means  of  engaging  in  a  united  effort  to  alleviate  the  miseries 
and  repair  the  ravages  of  war.  Can  we  not  now  devise  a  means 
of  engaging  in  a  united  effort  to  prevent  war?  The  delegates 
to  the  London  Conference  and  the  Peace  Committees  of  the 
two  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetings  are  about  to  meet  in  con- 
ference for  the  discussion  of  that  question;  but  it  is  one,  the 
right  answer  to  which  demands  the  best  thought  and  con- 
secration of  the  entire  Society. 

Twelfth  Month  3,  1920. 
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walter  c.  woodward 

Going  Into  Russia. 

"  I  seldom  saw  two  more  happy  beings  than  those  two  as 
we  left  them  on  Reval  station,"  says  William  Albright,  English 
Commissioner,  in  writing  of  Anna  J .  Haines  and  Arthur  Watts, 
the  two  Friends  who  are  now  working  in  Russia.  "They  did 
not  seem  to  think  of  the  hardships,  so  glad  were  they  for  the 
opportunity  for  further  service  and  the  possibility  of  working 
in  the  interests  of  international  good-will  and  understanding 
in  the  very  difficult  atmosphere  of  distrust  and  suspicion 
which  the  events  of  the  last  two  years  have  created  there. 
They  will,  while  being  careful,  be  as  frank  as  possible,  and 
conceal  nothing  because  they  have  really  nothing  to  conceal. 
It  was  good  to  see  how  quickly  and  well  they  understand  one 
another,  and  were  in  substantial  agreement  as  to  the  right 
lines  to  work  on." 

Here  are  some  interesting  figures  from  Russia,  sent  at  the 
request  of  Anna  J.  Haines.  In  Russia  6,628,470  children  who 
live  in  their  own  homes  are  fed  by  the  State.  In  Moscow 
there  are  4 1 0,173  3nd  in  Petrograd  about  300,000  such  children. 
In  1918  there  were  150  orphanages  in  Moscow  under  State 
direction  and  in  1919  the  number  increased  to  5 1 5 .  The  great- 
est food  needs  are:  £ocoa,  fat,  milk,  sugar,  rice  and  prepared 
baby  foods. 

"We  Women  Won't  Fight,"  Says  Child. 

"Don't  let  us  fight,  ever!"  "No — we  women  won't."  So 
said  an  English  boy  and  an  Austrian  girl,  both  thirteen  years 
of  age,  speaking  for  children  in  their  respective  countries.  It 
came  about  this  way:  A  number  of  Austrian  children  were 
recently  taken  to  England  for  feeding  up.  London  children 
became  interested  and  each  contributed  a  penny  to  send  the 
Austrian  children  a  large  and  lovely  cake,  beautifully  iced. 

When  the  cake  was  shown,  the  Austrian  children  were  quite 
unmoved.  They  really  did  not  know  what  this  great  white 
mound  was.  But  when  it  was  cut,  they  understood,  and  each 
received  his  big  slice  with  profound  joy.  In-  the  midst  of  the 
proceeding  the  English  boy  who  had  come  with  the  cake  arose 
with  great  dignity. 

"I  have  prepared  a  little  speech,"  he  said,  and  he  gave  it. 
He  spoke  of  the  fact  that  all  children,  in  all  lands,  must  deplore 
the  war,  that  they  had  really  nothing  to  do  with  it,  that  they 
welcomed  the  Austrian  children  to  England,  and  hoped  to 
cement  a  real  friendship  with  them.  1  n  the  name  of  all  English 
children  he  wished  to  express  a  hearty  welcome  to  their  guests 
and  to  say,  "  Don't  let  us  fight,  ever!" 

The  grown-ups  stood  by  in  astonishment,  and  said  nothing. 
It  was  really  the  children's  affair,  and  they  should  manage  it. 
When  the  boy  sat  down,  there  was  a  little  stir  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room,  and  an  Austrian  child,  a  girlof  thirteen  or 
fourteen,  came  forward, 


She  had  prepared  no  speech,  of  course,  and  she  had  to  speak 
in  German,  but  she  could  not  let  the  kind  words  of  the  English 
boy  go  unanswered.  She  spoke  for  the  Austrian  children — 
that  this  was  true,  the  shining  faces  of  these  children  testified 
— in  thanking  the  English  children  for  their  kindness  and  the 
kindness  of  their  grown  folks.  She  thought  it  a  great  privilege 
to  come  to  England,  and  she  hoped,  too,  that  they  would  never 
consent  to  a  war  again.  "We  women  won't,"  she  said,  quaintly. 


To  Serve  is  'But  to  Wor.ship  God. 
Would  I  serve  God  as  best  I  can 
Then  must  I  link  myself  with  man. 
The  Flame  in  me  must  pierce  the  wall 
That  keeps  him  from  his  Divine  call. 

If  I  would  worship  God  above, 
Then  must  I  serve  all  men  with  Love, 
Not  with  the  aim  of  mere  relief, 
But  as  a  part  of  my  beUef . 


Love  the  Greatest  Force. 

The  expression:  "Love  is  the  greatest  power  in  the  world" 
has  become  to  most  of  us  a  mere  platitude  because  we  have  not 
experienced  it  deeply.  There  are  things  that  happen  every 
day  in  our  relief  work  which  prove  that  truth  all  over  again. 

We  hear  a  few  people  say:  "The  Germans  don't  know  they 
are  beaten.  They  will  only  prepare  to  fight  again."  This 
very  argument  proves  they  do  not  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
war.  If  they  could  only  know  the  many  cases  of  the  will  of 
the  German  being  now  changed  by  the  spirit  of  love,  such 
people  would  throw  their  force  into  the  work. 

Loving  service  in  the  following  case  did  what  war  could  not. 
It  changed  the  will  of  a  former  officer  in  the  Prussian  Guards: 

"This  is  no  mere  flattery,  as,  until  the  day  when  1  was 
forced  to  ask  your  help,  1  felt  at  enmity  with  all  English, 
French,  and  Italian  people,  which  will  hardly  surprise  you, 
as  1  was  formerly  a  Prussian  officer.  But  bitter  necessity  forced 
me  to  take  this  painful  road  and  now  1  am  overcome  by  the 
gracious,  as  well  as  kind,  way  in  which  you  have  helped  me. 
This  unconsciously  wins  hearts  for  you  and  changes  enmity 
and  bitterness  into  the  deepest  respect  and  grateful  love,  which 
quickly  heals  the  wounds  caused  by  this  disastrous  war." 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  woman  who  said:  "  1  vowed  1  would 
never  again  speak  to  an  English-speaking  person."  Now  her 
will  has  been  touched  by  the  spirit  of  love  and  she  has  rolled 
up  her  sleeves  to  work  long  hours  in  a  kitchen  helping  the 
Friends  spread  more  love. 

Unless  we  have  changed  the  will  within  a  man  we  have 
changed  nothing  really  vital  in  him,  and  no  change  in  the 
will,  in  the  light  within,  can  be  produced  by  force.  It  was  on 
this  basis  that  Jesus  always  worked. 

In  Poland  the  Friends  realize  that  even  the  destruction  of  a 
louse  is  practically  useless  unless  they  create  the  will  to  de- 
stroy lice  in  those  who  are  aflFiicted  by  them.  That  is  why 
Hoover's  representative  said: — "By  all  means  continue,  you 
are  helping  them  to  help  themselves."  In  Vienna  the  Aus- 
trians  are  working  out  a  system  of  child  welfare  centres  which 
will  continue  our  work  long  after  we  have  departed.  The 
French  have  already  taken  over  the  Chalons  Maternity  Hos- 
pital— not  only  have  they  caught  the  method,  but  the  spirit 
of  international  good-will  shines  in  that  part  of  France.  So 
in  every  country  constant  co-operation  and  loving  service 
give  the  people  that  vision  of  love  which  alone  can  save  the 
world. 

This  is  the  only  thing  that  justifies  our  work  and  we  at  home 
must  have  faith  in  that  power.  We,  too,  must  be  willing  to 
stake  our  all  in  it.  We  must  resist  all  ill-will  in  our  own  lives 
against  any  individual  or  race  and  try  to  help  resist  it  in  those 
about  us.  It  is  the  essence  of  Christianity,  of  Quakerism.  If 
we  lose  faith  in  any  man  we  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  for 
then  we  have  lost  faith  in  God. 

In  the  hour  of  worship  we  have  learned  to  wait  on  God.    In 
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this  hour  of  universal  distrust,  when  every  form  of  ill-will  is 
being  born,  we  must  learn  to  wait  on  man,  brooding  over  him 
as  God  does  over  us  with  a  loving  patience  that  will  start  the 
Divine  in  him  to  grow  as  surely  as  the  warm  Spring  sunshine 
awakens  the  life  in  a  dry,  cold  seed.  In  that  spirit  we  must 
go  to  every  nation  in  distress  and  preach  the  Gospel  of  Love. 

Vienna's  High  Cost  of  Bathing. 

The  cost  of  a  "  Family  Bath"  in  Vienna  increased  from  twen- 
ty cents  before  the  war  to  ten  dollars.  This  is  due  to  the 
enormous  rise  in  coal  prices  and  wages.  Even  with  this  price 
the  city-owned  baths  are  working  with  large  deficits. 

The  Viennese  are  a  cleanly  people,  but  do  not  have  baths 
in  their  homes.  In  order  to  enable  the  poor  to  take  baths,  the 
government  is  issuing  100,000  free  cards  besides  300,000  to 
children,  especially  the  sick. 

The  workers  of  the  Friends'  Mission  in  Vienna  upon  visiting 
cases  are  amazed  at  the  cleanliness  when  they  know  that  soap 
and  bathing  facilities  are  so  scarce. 


Southern  Germany's  Distress. 
Sections  of  Southern  Germany  where  home  industries,  such 
as  the  making  of  knit-goods,  lace  and  toys  form  the  major 
support,  the  people  are  in  the  direst  need.  These  industries 
have  found  their  market  in  the  past  mainly  in  the  United 
States  and  present  conditions,  absence  of  raw  material,  scarcity 
of  coal,  impossibility  of  export,  and  above  all,  the  changing 
rate  of  exchange,  which  works  against  Germany,  cause  a 
steady  increase  of  poverty,  hunger  and  disease. 

Quakers'  Work  Shows  Results. 
Reports  coming  in  from  Leipzig  and  Halle,  towns  in  which 
the  Quakers'  feeding  was  first  started  a  year  ago,  show  great 
success,  "as  many  of  the  children  of  these  towns  now  look  so 
healthy,  that  one  can  hardly  realize  that  they  are  the  same 
children." 


The  leader  of  one  of  the  institutions  which  cares  for  children 
in  Hamburg  writes: — 

"The  cod-liver  oil  which  you  have  sent  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  fight  tuberculosis  in  some  of  our  children  with  the 
hope  of  real  results.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  your  gift 
will  really  save  the  lives  of  some  of  the  neediest  children." 


Shipments  received  during  week  ending  First  Month  8, 
1 92 1— fifty-one  boxes  and  packages;  two  specified  for  German 
Relief. 

Cash  receipts,  the  same  period — 114,695.03. 


FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

Conference  on  Religious  Education.— The  Friends'  Educational 
Association  extends  an  invitation  to  a  Conference  to  be  held  on  Seventh- 
day  afternoon  and  evening,  First  Month  29th,  at  Friends'  Select  School, 
Sixteenth  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia.  The  afternoon  session  will 
begin  at  three  o'clock  and  wiU  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  various 
ways  and  means  of  reUgious  education.  Professor  Albert  E.  Bailey,  of 
the  School  of  Religious  Education,  Boston  University,  is  expected  to  speak 
on  "  Methods  of  Interesting  Older  Boys  and  Girls  in  the  Bible."  Professor 
Bailey  was  for  a  long  time  Director  of  Religious  Education  in  Worcester 
Academy  and  is  a  teacher  of  rare  powers.  Mary  E.  Rankin,  of  the  Union 
School  of  Religion  and  Teachers'  College,  New  York,  author  of  "A  Course 
for  Beginners  in  Religious  Education,"  will  probably  speak  on  "Rehgious 
Education  in  the  Home  and  in  the  Early  Grades."  Some  one  will  also 
speak  on  the  "Correlation  of  First-day  School  Work  with  Day  School 
Work." 

A  simple  supper  will  be  provided  for  a  resonable  price  at  six  o'clock. 
In  the  evening,  Professor  BaOey,  who  is  the  author  of  "The  Gospel  in 
Act"  and  "Our  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,"  will  give  his  illustrated 
lecture  on  "Religion  in  Act." 

Open  Forum  in  Philadelphia. — Friends  interested  in  the  Open 
Forum  Movement  are  following  with  interest  the  Forum  being  conducted 


by  the  Philadelphia  Unit  of  the  Young  Democracy.  These  are  held  every 
First-day  afternoon  at  three  o'clock  in  White's  Auditorium,  Wilson  Build- 
ing, Fifteenth  Street,  below  Chestnut,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  speakers  for 
the  coming  two  weeks  are  particularly  interesting: — ■ 

First  Month  23rd-^'Roger  N.  Baldwin,  Director  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union,  who  went  to  jail  as  an  expression  of  his  protest  against  the 
Conscription  Act,  wiU  speak  on  "The  Challenge  to  Liberty,  the  Facts 
and  Significance  of  Repression." 

First  Month  30th — James  Weldon  Johnson,  Secretary  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  on  the  subject — "The  Truth 
About  Haiti." 

William  Blair  and  Kate  Neatby,  as  announced  in  The  Friend  (Lon- 
don) have  a  minute  of  their  Monthly  Meeting  for  service,  in  Ireland.  It 
is  their  intention  to  pursue  "work  of  an  exclusively  spiritual  character." 


GENERAL  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  Pennsylvania  RaUroad  has  concluded  a  mutual  working  agree- 
ment with  the  representatives  of  its  engine  and  train  service  employees 
regarding  the  settlement  of  future  labor  differences,  which,  "if  lived  up 
to  in  spirit  by  both  sides,  should,  in  the  belief  of  the  management," 
eliminate  any  question  of  strike  on  the  Pennsylvania  system,  as  far  as 
train  operation  is  concerned. 

More  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  the  vehicles  in  use  by  the  United  States 
postal  service  are  automobiles,  according  to  the  annual  report  of  Post- 
master-General Burleson. 

Collier'' s  is  responsible  for  this  item : — Two-thirds  of  all  the  cars  sold  in 
1920  went  to  users  in  agricultural  districts.  More  than  half  of  all  the 
cars  went  to  towns  of  less  than  6000  people.  The  greatest  recent  increase 
in  registration  has  been  in  the  South. 

The  Boston  Transcript  says  this  editorially: — ^At  an  experimental  farm 
near  Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan,  a  Canadian  wheat  grower  has  pro- 
duced a  new  variety  of  red  wheat  which  he  calls  Red  Top,  and  proved  that 
eighty-four  bushels  of  it  can  be  grown  to  the  acre.  This  is  interesting 
enough,  for  in  the  last  analysis  food  rules  the  world;  but  the  potential 
future  supply  of  wheat  is  impressively  increased  by  the  fact  that  Red  Top 
comes  to  maturity  some  two  weeks  earlier  than  any  other  wheat,  and  may 
therefore  be  grown  farther  north.  By  that  much  the  wheat  field  advances 
and  the  first  frost  is  postponed,  so  that  the  area  in  which  wheat  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  mature  before  the  coming  of  the  frost  is  ex- 
tended at  least  125  miles  northward,  and  the  land  available  for  raising 
this  essential  item  in  the  world's  food  supply  is  increased  by  some  200,000 
square  miles.  , 

Eight  hundred  homeless  and  unemployed  men  started  the  new  year 
by  sleeping  in  the  pews  of  one  of  New  York's  most  historic  churches — 
St.  Mark's  in  the  Bowery.  The  men,  part  of  a  crowd  of  more  than  1000, 
met  in  a  Bowery  hall  on  New  Year's  Eve,  and  planned  to  break  into  the 
church  for  the  night's  lodging  if  admittance  was  refused  them.  But  when 
they  approached  the  edifice  they  found  it  brilliantly  illuminated  and  the 
rector,  Dr.  WUHam  Norman  Guthrie,  waiting  for  them,  with  an  invita- 
tion to  come  inside. 

With  the  caption  "Muckle  from  Many  Muckles,"  the  following  is  of 
interest: — The  Federal  Sugar  Equalization  Board  in  the  process  of  its 
hquidation  has  turned  $30,000,000  into  the  treasury.  The  explanation 
of  this  $30,000,000.  profit  to  the  Government  is  very  simple  and  shows 
how  small  fractions  of  a  cent  a  pound  develop  into  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  sugar  business,  so  vast  is  the  number  of  pounds  involved. 
The  $30,000,000  profit  exacted  by  the  Government  developed  from  the 
small  differential  of  .38  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Although  Oxford  University  gives  degrees  to  women,  the  Senate  of 
Cambridge  University  has  voted  by  904  to  712  not  to  do  so. 

Louis  Mourier,  Director  of  Public  Assistance  in  France,  gives  4,000,000 
as  the  loss  in  the  population  of  that  coimtry. 

Died. — On  First  Month  12,  1921,  William  Lea  Child,  aged  sixty-two 
years;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

,  at  the  home  of  her  son,  Henry  D.  Lane,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  Hannah 

D.  Lane,  in  her  ninety-ninth  year;  a  member  of  Oskaloosa  Monthly  Meet- 
ing and  a  life-long  member  with  Friends. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's   Sons,  Peintebs, 
422  Walnut  Steeet,  Fan/A.,  Pa. 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  b  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  Eind  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 
119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.     -:-     Phila. 


REsmENCE:  254  S.  44th  St.  Beli, 'Phone:  Baring  2084S 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 

260  South  Tenth  Strbbj 

philadelphia 

Bell  ■Phonb— Filbert  2666. 


F»AF»ER    HANGIiNJG 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.        -        PHILADELPHIA 

Paintm  and  Wall  PaperM  at  Kctail 

Established  in  1849.  Bell  'Phone.  Poplar  327 


Genealogist 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 

128th  YEAR 
The  Insurance  Company 

of 

North  America 


The  Friend  have  been  neighbors 
for  94  years. 

They  both  stand  for 
STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  insurance 
with  this  Company? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you 
a  North  America  Policy 


Elixabctb  B.  Sattertliws!l<< 

Si  N.  Sto«fctois  St., 

a.  I. 


QUAKER 

BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

Third    Series    Opens    First   Month  5,   1921 

Dues  are  payable  at  any  time  to  any 

officer  or  director  of  the  Association, 

or  at  t/ie  place  of  meeting,  918  Stepften 

Girard  Building   before   S  P.  M.   tfie 

First  Fourtfi  day  of  each  month. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

Clement  E.  Allen,  President 

c/o  Clement  E.  Allen.  Inc.,  Me<lla,  Penna. 
Arthur  W.  Hutton,  Vice-President 

c/o  A.  M.  ColUiM  Mfg.  Co..  226  Columbia  Avenue.  City 

Charles  E.  Todd,  Secrefar^ 

25  North  Highland  Avenue,  Lansdowne,  Penna. 

Edward  W.  Savery,  Treasurer 

c/o  Logan  Trust  Company.  City 

Francis  R.  Taylor,  Solicitor 

918  Stephen  Girard  Building,  City 


Henry  L.  Balderaton, 
George  B.  Comfort, 
S.  Howard  Pennell, 
Alfred  G.  Steer, 
John  A.  Stratton, 
Jamea  F.  Walker, 
Edward  E.  Wildman, 
Francis  Goodhue,  3rd, 
Edward  R.  Moon, 
Earl  S.  Cadbury, 


1434  Brandywine  Street 

4530  Tacony  Street 

Lansdowne,  Pa. 

I91«  Market  Street 

218  N.  13th  Street 

Westtown,  Pa. 

47th  and  Walnut  Streets 

1836  E.  Clearfield  Street 

303  Franklin  Bank  Bldg. 

Haverford,  Pa. 


Information  gladly  furnished  by  any  Director 
upon  request. 


Glaslyn- Chatham 

PARK   PLACE 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

A  Famllg  Home  oj  EitaUhhtJ  RtpuUlhn. 
0pm  Tinatiml  til  Yur. 

NATH4N  t,  JONU. 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Esterhrook  Pens  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 


DNDERTAER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Allenllm  Cicen  to  Funeralt 
InanJOutof  iheCily.    Atm  Chapel 
r  Funerab. 
Established  1S80 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  SOCIAL  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  good  place  to  prepare  for  "Home  Service" 

Winter  Term  begins  First  Month  4,  1921 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 

SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ^  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:-         -.--  Oriental 

ALL    WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 

"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  Sb  MAGEE  CO; 
1220  Market  Street 
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INVESTMENT 
REGISTER 


WE  SHALL  GLADLY  MAIL 
ON  REQUEST  A  BOOKLET 
ESPECIALLY  PREPARED  TO 
RECORD  INVESTMENTS. 
IT  INDICATES  AT  A  GLANCE 
WHEN  DIVIDENDS  AND 
INTEREST  ARE  PAYABLE. 

J.P.MAGILL&CO. 

INVESTMENTS 

LAND  TITLE   BUILDING 

PHILADELPHIA 

TELEPHONES! 

BELL— SPRUCE  7486 

7487 

7488 

KEYSTONE— RACE   3008 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DlRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  StreeU 
Spedd  attention  givaa  to  Friendi'  Funerals 


R.  C  Ballinser  Erneil  R.  YarnaU         John  A.  Strallon 

TELEPHONES 

BeU— Sprace  1781        -        Keyilone— Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &,  CO. 

Contractors  and  builders 

318  N.  Thirteenth  St.  •  Philadelphia 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

RKPRKSINTATIVBS 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES   B.  HBSTON.  JR. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 


DUE  TO  HIGH  MONEY  RATES.  THE 
CAREFUL  INVESTOR  CAN  NOW  PUR- 
CHASE HIGH-GRADE.  WELL-SECURED 
BONDS  TO  YIELD  AN  ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME, 

WHY  NOT  KEEP  YOUR  IDLE  FUNDS  SAFELY 
INVESTED? 


We  recommend 

United  Gas  Improvement  8%  Two-year  Coupon 
Gold  Notes 

At  market,  to  yield  over  8% — Free  of  the 

Pennsylvania  State  Tax. 

Inquiries  solicited. 

Cadbury,  Ellis  &  Haines 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Franklin  Bank  Buildings,  Philadelphia 

Telephones:  Bell,  Spruce  7372,  7373,  7374,  7375.     Kbtstonb,  Rack  2815. 


WHAT  LIFE    INSURANCE   DOES. 

It  protects  your  family  against  the  stop- 
ping of  your  income  in  case  of  your  death. 
It  helps  you  save  money. 
It  can   give  you   an   income  when  your 
earning  power  declines. 

That's  our  Endowment  Policy  payable  at  65. 
It  does  all  these  things;  and  the  yearly 
amount  you  invest  in  it  is  easily  laid  by. 

Shall   we  tell   you  about  this  personally? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Street* 

Membmr  of  Federal  Ketercm  Sywiem 


WHY  NOT  TAKE  UP  FRENCH? 

$S  pays  for  book  needed  and  assistance,  by 
mail,  for  three  months.  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  studying  French  at  home. 

PROF.  H.  T.  FRUEAUFF 

26  South  St.  Cloud  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Reference,  Davis  H.  Forsythe. 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 


259  S.  Fourth  St.,     Philadelphia 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONB. 
1871. 


WISSAHICKON  INN 

REDLANDS, 

CALIFORNIA. 

THE  WISSAHICKON  INN  is  situated  in  an  Orange 
Grove  in  Redlands  the  most  beautiful  place  in  the  San 
Bernardino  Valley. 

At  the  Wissahickon  Inn,  a  family  hotel  of  fifty  rooms, 
you  will  find  a  homelike  place,  good  food,  eind  careful 
attention  to  your  wants. 

Steam  heat,  rooms  with  private  bath  and  plenty  of 
public  baths.  One  or  two  cottages  on  the  grounds. 
Near  parks  and  golf  course.  Tennis  court.  Magnificent 
roads  for  motoring. 

For  reservations  and  prices,  address 

A.  B.  JOHNSON. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  AH  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friend* 

Post  Office  Address:     Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

li  ntuated.  planned  and   managed  to  ghre   comfort,  health  and 

cojoymenC  to  its  guests. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON.  Owners 


"VTSTANTED — Companion,  with  ability  of  practical  nurf 
»'  and  seamstress,  for  two  sisters  in  a  Fhiladelphi 
home.  Address  A.  B.  C, 

Office  of  The  Feiend. 


H.  H.,  care  of  The  Friend. 


1  Philadelphia.  Address 
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READING  AND  GROWING. 

The  question  raised  by  the  editors  of  the  Young  Friends' 
Number  as  to  whether  the  matter  printed  by  them  is  actually 
read  by  those  to  whom  it  is  specially  addressed,  brings  to  the 
fore  a  subject  of  great  moment  to  us  all.  It  has  important  in- 
dividual and  corporate  bearing.  Just  as  a  physician  puts  nis 
finger  on  our  pulse  to  detect  our  condition  of  health,  so  our 
habits  of  reading  or  the  absence  of  such  habits  make  the  pulse- 
beat  of  intelligence  that  in  good  degree  registers  our  steward- 
ship of  some  of  God's  noblest  gifts.  It  has  been  a  common- 
place of  public  speakers  for  many  years,  from  the  commence- 
ment platforms  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  that  education  is 
to  be  judged  by  its  success  in  fixing  the  reading  habit.  Such 
a  habit  it  is  claimed  should  become  about  as  necessary  to  a 
well-educated  person  as  are  the  three  meals  a  day  to  our 
physical  well-being.  It  is  no  longer  a  luxury  or  a  pastime.  It 
is  a  necessity. 

In  the  larger  outlook — the  Society  of  Friends  aside,  has  our 
liberally  dispensed  public  education  actually  produced  this 
result?  The  question  is  in  part  answered  by  Burges  Johnson 
in  the  current  number  of  Harper's  magazine.  "Sixty  million 
people  in  this  country,"  he  says,  "  never  see  a  book  [evidently 
in  the  sense  of  turning  its  pages]  and  only  about  four  per  cent, 
of  our  population  ever  get  into  a  book-store."  Apparently 
our  Young  Friends  have  exposed  a  national  as  well  as  a 
Society  problem,  if  only  four  per  cent,  of  our  population  is  to 
be  found  seeking  the  literature  of  excitement  that  makes  best 
sellers,  what  can  be  said  for  religious  publications  either  in 
book  form  or  in  periodicals?  The  best  book  shop  in  our  city 
frankly  confesses  that  it  never  "stocks"  such  books,  although 
always  ready  to  furnish  them  "on  order." 

As  serious  as  this  situation  is  in  general  we  take  it  that  for 
the  Society  of  Friends  it  is  absolutely  vital.  Other  religionists 
frankly  employ  pastors  to  do  their  religious  reading  for  them 
and  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  the  interests  of  the  religious 
world.  A  very  great  deal  of  such  work  is  done  faithfully  and 
efficiently,  but  always  it  is  the  case  of  telling  both  the  dream 


and  the  interpretation  of  it.  The  real  Friend  believes  not  only 
that  he  has  the  privilege  of  doing  this  for  himself,  but  also 
that  his  personality  cannot  fully  function  without  doing  it  for 
himself.  An  un-intelligent,  an  un-reading  Quakerism,  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms. 

As  to  the  actual  situation  in  the  Society  we  can  not,  with 
facts  in  hand,  reduce  it  to  per  cents.  The  Friend  who  probably 
knows  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  in  its  homes  better  than 
any  one  else,  said  on  one  occasion  that  he  was  appalled  to  find 
so  few  families  in  which  anything  at  all  is  read  except  the  daily 
paper.  A  recent  letter  from  an  environment  of  young  Friends, 
where  one  would  naturally  assume  that  the  standard  of  in- 
telligence would  demand  regular  reading,  says:  "My  young 
people,  however,  read  almost  nothing  and  would  not  know 
what  they  are  missing  if  1  were  not  here  to  make  them  ap- 
preciate my  enjoyment  of  the  things  1  read." 

Unquestionably  the  problem  is  serious  enough  to  demand 
the  utmost  of  care  and  effort  that  we  can  bestow  upon  it. 
Our  schools  and  colleges  need  to  realize  how  signally  they  are 
failing  in  what  according  to  their  own  dictum  is  a  test  matter. 
Monthly  Meetings  forty  years  ago  were  stirred  on  the  subject 
and  the  reading  circle  came  into  being.  !  t  was  a  good  beginning, 
but  instead  of  growing  and  adapting  itself  to  new  conditions 
it  has  mostly  lapsed.  At  the  best  an  occasional  Tea  Meeting 
now  fills  its  place.  It  may  be  one  of  the  constructive  efforts 
now  demanded  of  overseers  to  enter  this  field.  They  will  be 
answering  the  query  in  the  ensuing  weeks  in  regard  to  Scripture 
reading.  The  two  subjects  are  closely  related.  In  very  few 
instances  will  careful  and  regular  readers  of  the  Scriptures 
be  found  amongst  those  who  read  "almost  nothing  at  all." 
Even  the  matter  of  reading  a  denominational  periodical  is  far 
from  being  un-related  to  the  whole  subject.  A  general  stirring 
up  of  the  entire  membership  through  Monthly  Meetings  in  the 
interest  of  health  and  growth  may  be  a  call  of  the  hour. 

We  have  put  reading  and  growing  together  as  related  ideas. 
An  indifferent  membership, — one  that  does  not  care,  is  one 
that  does  not  know.  Even  the  family  relationship  can  become 
dim  as  the  members  of  the  circle  scatter  and  hear  from  one 
another  only  at  rare  intervals.  How  much  more  is  that  true 
of  the  circle  we  call  our  Society,  or  the  larger  circle,  known  as 
the  religious  world.  The  revival  of  "  the  service  of  the  printed 
word"  by  the  efforts  of  the  Representative  Meeting  will  not 
progress  very  far  save  as  every  group  in  our  system  joins  in 
the  effort.  It  is  no  brief  campaign.  The  1905  Committee  of 
Yorkshire  Quarterly  Meeting  has  made  great  progress  in  this 
same  concern  across  the  sea,  but  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years 
the  work  there  is  only  fairly  started. 


As  essential  as  group  efi"ort  is  in  correcting  deficiencies  of 
such  a  general  character  as  dealt  with  above,  the  ultimate 
solution,  of  course,  depends  upon  individual  effort  and  habit. 
Are  we  of  that  large  number  who  claim  that  we  positively 
have  no  time  for  reading?    Does  the  routine  of  our  life  absorb 
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all  our  strength  so  that  sheer  fatigue  comes  as  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  to  our  good  intentions?  The  fact  remains  that 
many  of  the  best  readers  are  in  the  class  of  those  who  are 
doing  more  than  an  average  share  of  the  world's  work.  Some 
note  of  their  resourcefulness  may  at  least  be  suggestive. 

It  is  recorded  of  a  prominent  literary  character  of  the  day, 
who  like  Charles  Lamb  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  is  tied  to 
the  routine  of  business,  that  he  invariably  reclines  for  an  hour 
or  so  after  an  evening  dinner  to  find  himself  refreshed  for  two 
or  three  hours  of  work  in  the  quiet  of  the  evening.  Our  late 
Friend,  Joseph  Bevan  Braithwaite  became  a  well-known 
authority  on  the  literature  of  the  Christian  Fathers.  It  is 
said  that  this  was  made  possible  by  an  hour  at  the  beginning 
of  each  day  before  the  ordinary  routine  in  his  home  had  started. 
We  have  all  known  men  and  women  who  are  never  found 
without  some  book  or  periodical  with  them.  Such  people 
translate  what  we  would  call  lost  moments  into  the  resources 
of  culture.  It  is  astonishing  how  a  few  minutes  a  day  will 
finally  compass  the  largest  book.  Five  minutes  added  to  a 
devotional  reading  at  the  evening  meal  will  soon  carry  a 
family  through  President  Eliot's  famous  library! 

Sometimes  we  hear  people  deprecatingly  say:  "We  don't 
count  for  anything  nowadays— we  are  without  a  college 
education."  Between  the  collegian  without  the  habit  of  read- 
ing, and  the  non-collegian  with  such  a  habit,  there  can  be 
no  hesitation  of  choice.  Indeed,  the  non-reading  collegian  is  a 
sorry  reproach  to  his  opportunities. 

The  way-faring  man,  though  a  fool  as  to  college  degrees, 
may  not  err  unless  he  is  effortless  and  slothful  before  the 
greatest  of  all  libraries,  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  If  any  one 
was  ever  doomed  to  ignorance  that  ignorance  was  surely  no 
bar  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Is  it  not  true  in  our  day  that 
the  doom  of  ignorance  is  mostly  self-imposed,  and  that  the 
call  is  universal  to  exert  ourselves  to  grow  in  knowledge  as 
well  as  in  love?  J.  H.  B. 


ANTHONY  BENEZET'S  PEACE  TESTIMONY. 

We  have  been  handed  by  Elizabeth  S.  Kite  the  following 
letter  of  Anthony  Benezet,  which  she  came  upon  last  Summer 
in  Paris,  when  engaged  in  gathering  data  for  publication  con- 
cerning the  mission  of  Ambassador  Gerard  to  the  infant  Re- 
public in  1778. 

From  a  letter  of  Gerard's  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
in  Paris  the  following  is  taken.  The  letter  is  dated  Ninth  Month 
18,  1778;  after  giving  a  lively  description  of  his  reception 
at  Chester  by  four  Congressmen,  the  coach  ride  to  Philadel- 
phia and  arrival  there  and  the  presentation  to  him  of  the 
mansion  just  vacated  by  Howe,  the  letter  concludes: — 

"  The  details,  Monseigneur,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  give 
you  upon  the  Quakers  are  mixt  in  nature.  ...  In  the 
beginning  of  the  troubles,  when  the  Colonies  rose  against  the 
project  of  drawing  a  revenue  from  America,  the  Quakers  had 
a  profound  influence  in  the  government  of  Philadelphia.  .  .  . 
When  the  Colonies  deliberated  upon  Independence,  the 
Quakers  were  against  it  with  all  their  power.  The  English 
and  German  population  were  worked  upon  and  they  brought 
Pennsylvania  into  line  with  the  other  Colonies.  The  Quakers 
then  objected  to  paying  war  tax.  .  .  .  During  the  resi- 
dence of  the  British,  proofs  exist  of  the  help  the  Quakers  gave 
them.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  they  were  badly  treated  by 
them;  their  houses  destroyed,  property  taken,  etc. 

"Wishing  to  judge  for  myself  the  actual  state  of  a  sect  so 
well  known,  1  engaged  in  conversation  with  certain  persons 
regarding  their  principles.  .  .  .  Anthony  Benezet,  son  of 
a  French  refugee,  an  intelligent,  cultivated  man,  had  several 


conversations  with  me  upon  the  history,  the  principles,  the 
conduct  of  the  Sect.  ...  He  begged  me  to  be  favorable 
to  the  fraternity  and  also  to  some  Mennonites,  affiliated  with 
them,  who  were  imprisoned." 

And  again  he  says:  "The  Quakers  solicited  me  unceasingly 
to  speak  in  their  favor,  and  to  give  them  advice.  1  have  con- 
fined it  to  that  of  urging  them  to  retake  their  place  in  the 
Republic.  They  begin  to  feel  the  illusion  of  their  hopes,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  campaign  is  a  happy  one, 
the  Society  will  submit.  This  will  be  an  immense  advantage 
for  the  United  States,  because  the  numbers,  the  riches,  the 
consideration  of  the  Quakers,  are  all  that  give  the  Tory  party 
stability.  Congress,  to  whom  I  give  information  of  their 
advances  to  me,  is  satisfied  with  my  conduct  and  my  advice." 

[This  drew  forth  from  Anthony  Benezet  the  following,  which 
so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  appeared  in  print  in  our  denomi- 
national papers,  but  which  in  its  simple  dignity  and  brevity 
must  commend  itself  to  the  present  generation. — Eds.'] 

"Philadelphia  17th  of  loth  mo.  1779. 
"My  dear  Friend: 

"The  uprightness  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
in  thy  sentiments,  and  the  kindness  which  thou  hast  shown 
me,  encourage  me  to  salute  thee  with  a  veritable  affection; 
and  1  believe  that  thou  wilt  permit  me  to  communicate  to 
thee  my  feelings  upon  some  matters  which  are  of  consequence 
with  respect  to  that  Christian  philosophy  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  truth.     .     .     . 

"It  is  in  the  great  circle,  the  circle  of  Christianity,  that  I 
desire  to  embrace  thee,  in  time  and  in  eternity.  To  confine 
our  affection,  our  charity  in  the  small  circle  of  our  relatives, 
of  our  friends,  or  even  the  larger  circle  which  comprises  our 
nation,  our  patrie,  are  feelings  too  limited  for  the  true  disciple 
of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  love,  whose  charity  embraces  the  whole 
of  his  creation,  the  entire  world,  even  his  enemies.  I  can 
assure  thee  with  truth  for  myself,  and  for  the  great  number  of 
my  brother  Quakers,  that  it  is  upon  these  principles  that  we 
have  founded  our  conduct.  We  have  not  dared  to  consent 
to  what  has  been  required  of  us  in  several  particulars,  upon 
which  thou  hast  been  so  good  as  to  explain  thyself  with  me. 
1  may  also  assure  thee  that  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  have 
we  taken  the  least  part  in  supporting  English  military  opera- 
tions against  the  Americans,  nor  do  we  give  them  the  least  en- 
couragement. Nevertheless  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  re- 
strain our  young  men  from  taking  any  part,  and  to  prevent 
them,  as  far  as  was  in  our  power,  from  dipping  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  humans,  their  brothers. 

"  We  have  also  believed  it  our  duty  to  represent  to  our  com- 
patriots that  the  good  God,  the  benign  Father,  who  for  so  many 
years  has  blessed  and  protected  these  provinces,  is  capable, 
and  we  believe  that  if  prayers  had  been  addressed  to  Him  in 
humility  He  would  have  been  willing  to  operate  upon  the  hearts 
of  those  who  had  evil  intentions  against  our  liberty,  without 
shedding  of  blood  on  either  side. 

"...  These  are  the  principles  upon  which  our  conduct, 
which  has  often  given  ofi'ence,  has  been  founded,  and  we  are 
more  and  more  convinced  that  it  is  our  duty  to  support,  as  far 
as  is  in  our  power,  this  principle  of  charity  and  love,  following 
the  example  and  the  principles  of  our  benign  Saviour  even 
beyond  what  we  have  up  to  the  present  done,  thinking  that  the 
time  approaches  when  God  will  accomplish  His  promise,  made 
by  the  Prophets  that  'war  shall  cease  between  the  Nations,' 
.     .     .    and  the  divine  principle  of  peace  and  love  will  prevail. 

".  .  .  But  it  is  time  to  finish  this  fruitful  theme  and  to 
have  recourse  to  thy  reason,  and  to  the  goodness  of  thy  heart, 
which  inclines  thee  certainly  to  judge  charitably  those  who, 
founding  their  principles  upon  what  they  believe  God  requires 
of  them,  prefers  to  expose  themselves  to  suffer  much  rather 
than  to  falsify  their  consciences.  However  much  the  attempt 
may  have  been  made  to  blacken  or  misrepresent  our  conduct, 
we  have  never  had  any  other  end  in  our  refusal  than  to  do  our 
duty  and  work  for  the  salvation  of  our  brothers. 
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"We  have  never  refused  to  give  the  necessary  assurances, 
which  we  seek  with  our  whole  heart,  to  procure  peace  and  the 
happiness  of  our  country,  on  condition,  however,  that  this  be 
not  demanded  of  us  in  terms  which  would  force  us  to  partake 
in  the  horrors  of  war.  Nevertheless  if,  in  consequence  of  our 
adhesion  to  that  which  we  believe  to  be  our  duty,  we  are  re- 
quired to,  we  will  suffer,  for  we  must  submit  as  has  been  the 
case  with  the  faithful  of  all  ages. 

"...  We  can  with  truth  and  hardihood  appeal  to  all 
who  survive  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  to  testify  that  the 
Quakers  from  the  first  establishment  in  this  country,  have 
desired  liberty  of  conscience  and  that  quality  of  justice,  in 
favor  of  the  different  sects,  which  have  come  to  establish  them- 
selves here.  Notably  the  Roman  Catholics  against  whom  the 
English  populace  have  always  had  a  particular  prejudice: 
when  the  Quakers  were  in  the  government  and  also  in  their 
private  character,  they  have  also  protected  them  as  far  as  was 
in  their  power.  Testify  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  francs 
which  we  raised  among  ourselves  to  aid  the  poor  Americans 
when  banished  from  their  country,  and  the  pleadings  which  we 
presented  in  their  favor  to  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
the  Governor  of  Acadia,  and  to  the  King  of  England  himself, 
by  the  hand  of  our  Proprietor  Thomas  Penn.  We  have  even 
obtained  a  considerable  subscription  to  pay  a  lawyer  to  plead 
their  cause  at  the  council  of  the  King.  1  do  not  say  these 
things  to  praise  us,  having  only  done  what  our  duty  required, 
but  only  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  our  desires  for  the  happiness 
and  the  liberty  of  mankind,  and  the  wrong  that  is  done  us  when 
we  are  represented  as  the  enemies  of  liberty. 

"  1  send  thee  a  book  which  1  think  will  please  thee.  It  is 
the  life  of  one  of  our  particular  Friends;  a  man  of  good  sense, 
with  a  spirit  truly  philosophical,  of  an  exemplary  piety,  who 
recently  died  in  England,  where  he  was  in  the  course  of  a  re- 
ligious visit  to  our  churches  in  Europe.  The  course  of  his  life, 
his  call  to  the  Ministry,  following  our  opinion  in  the  order  of 
the  evangile,  his  labor  for  the  education  of  the  Indian,  and 
particularly  to  break  the  yoke  of  slavery  of  the  Negro,  will 
give  thee  certain  knowledge  because  thou  canst  absolutely 
count  upon  the  truth  of  all  that  is  there  narrated. 

"  Lack  of  practice  makes  it  difficult  for  me  to  find  suitable 
terms  in  which  to  express  myself  in  French.  In  re-reading  my 
letter,  1  have  remarked  many  imperfections,  which  1  beg  thee 
to  excuse,  lack  of  time  not  permitting  me  to  copy  it.  And  if 
I  have  used  any  expression  which  seems  to  thee  improper,  1 
confide  in  thy  charity  which  will  give  it  the  most  favorable 
sense,  not  having  the  least  intention  to  say  anything  which 
could  give  offense,  desiring  only  to  keep  to  the  truth,  with  all 
the  respect  which  is  due  thee,  and  to  convince  thee  of  the 
veritable  affection  with  which  1  am  thy  respectful  friend. 
"Antoine  Benezet." 


HOPE. 

(.Romans  v:  3,  4.) 
Hope  is  a  treasure  that's  for  age  to  claim, — 

The  golden  gains  of  ripe  experience; 

For  courage  that  o'ercomes,  a  recompense; 
Or,  change  the  metaphor,  the  sunset's  flame. 
In  youth  strong  bars  a  cramped  enclosure  frame, 

Age,  having  hewed  a  gap  in  the  high  fence. 

Goes  out  to  blaze  a  trail  through  brushwood  dense, 
And  so  to  fields  beyond  the  forest  came. 

Young  eyes,  I  ween,  see  only  valley  lands 
And  the  sky  resting  on  the  nearest  hiU; 
Young  ploughmen  work  with  bhstered,  bleeding  hands 

And  miss  the  glories  that  the  distance  fill. 
Who  wins  the  guerdon  is  the  one  who  stands 
On  vantage  ground  attained  by  patient  wUl. 

— Annte  Maegaeet  Pike. 
■  I  ■ 
I F  war  is  to  disappear,  it  will  be  because  it  has  been  destroyed 
in  our  hearts.— Ernest  E.  Unwin,  in  "As  a  Man  Thinketh." 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  HAVING  CHARGE  OF 
THE  MEETING  AT  ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

To  THE  Quarterly  Meeting: — 

Meetings  for  Divine  Worship  have  been  held  at  Atlantic 
City  during  the  past  year  on  each  First-day  morning,  at  eleven 
o'clock. 

The  attendance  has  been  about  the  same  as  in  former  years, 
but  we  are  glad  to  report  a  somewhat  larger  number  attend- 
ing our  meetings  during  the  Summer  months,  which,  for  the 
past  ten  years,  have  shown  a  decided  falling  off  on  account  of 
so  many  of  our  resident  members  being  out  of  the  city.  The 
smallest  attendance  mentioned  in  the  reports  was  36;  the 
largest  1 50,  with  an  average  of  67  for  the  year. 

This  meeting  continues  to  be  a  Quaker  outpost,  which 
means  there  are  many  problems  to  be  solved,  and  the  past 
year  has  been  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

The  meeting  is  visited  by  all  kinds  of  people;  many  come 
out  of  curiosity,  others  because  of  Friendly  connections,  while 
all  bearing  the  name  of  Friend  and  coming  from  every  section 
of  our  country  often  participate  after  their  own  method  of 
worship;  the  traveling  evangelist  is  frequently  in  our  midst 
and  desires  to  be  heard.  We  endeavor  to  extend  the  hand  of 
true  fellowship  to  all. 

A  large  number  of  the  reports  for  the  year  mention  silent 
meetings, — some  of  these  refer  to  this  silence  as  being  solid 
and  edifying.  One  report  mentions  that  the  long  period  of 
silence  in  the  forepart  of  the  meeting  seemed  clothed  with  some 
life  and  evidence  of  the  Divine  Presence,  and  the  report  further 
states: 

"  1  have  rarely  attended  this  meeting  when  I  have  been  under 
a  greater  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  the 
Committee  and  the  membership  for  the  prayerful  creation 
and  maintenance  of  that  atmosphere  and  sense  of  Divine 
recognition,  without  which  our  times  of  worship  will  become 
seasons  of  drought  to  us  who  are  Friends,  and,  it  may  be,  of 
inexplicable  barrenness  to  others. 

"While  there  have  been  some  disturbing  conditions  that 
have  confronted  us,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  upon  the  whole 
the  meetings  have  demonstrated  that  there  is  still  evidence 
of  true  worship  '  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth,'  which  is  so  essential 
to  us  as  a  Society." 

Many  members  of  the  Committee  whose  term  of  service  is 
now  expiring  are  in  full  unity  with  the  thought  that  has  had 
expression  in  our  Quarterly  Meeting,  that,  inasmuch  as 
Atlantic  City  Meeting  draws  Friends  from  all  sections  of  our 
Yearly  Meeting,  it  would  be  a  source  of  strength  if  a  few 
deeply  interested  Friends  from  outside  the  limits  of  our  own 
Quarterly  Meeting  might  be  asked  to  associate  with  the  Com- 
mittee about  to  be  appointed. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Isaac  Powell  Leeds, 

Twelfth  Month  7,  1920.  Clerk. 

THE  FORTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  FRIENDS- 
INSTITUTE.  1919-1920. 

During  the  past  year  the  Institute  has  filled  an  ever-increas- 
ing need,  arising  in  great  measure  through  the  work  of  the 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee.  This  can  now  be 
considered  a  vital  part  of  the  Institute  work.  Their  quarters 
have  been  greatly  expanded,  due  to  increasing  service,  until 
now  they  occupy  the  entire  second  floor  of  the  building. 
This  includes  even  the  tea-room,  where  a  number  of  people 
have  been  working  up  to  the  present  time.  Wilbur  K.  Thomas 
has  sent  us  the  following  expression  of  appreciation  for  the 
use  of  the  rooms: — 

"On  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends^ 
Institute  1  should  like  on  behalf  of  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee  to  express  our  deep  appreciation  of  the 
many  privileges  and  courtesies  extended  to  us  as  occupants 
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of  the  building.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  we  have  of 
keeping  this  work  directly  connected  with  such  a  strong  centre 
of  Friends'  activity  as  the  Friends'  Institute.  We  look  upon 
your  generosity  as  a  great  expression  of  your  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Service  Committee.  We  hope  that  we  may  be  of 
some  help  in  furthering  the  whole  work  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 
"On  behalf  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee, 
"  Sincerely, 

"Wilbur  K.  Thomas." 

The  expansion  on  the  second  floor  has  made  it  difficult  often 
to  find  enough  room  for  the  increasing  number  of  committees 
which  meet  here.  For  this  reason  we  are  greatly  in  need  of 
more  committee  rooms.  In  addition  to  this,  our  chief  need  at 
the  present  time  is  a  better  lighting  system.  The  present 
woefully  inadequate  gas  lights  with  the  great  number  of  people 
using  them  makes  work  at  times  almost  an  impossibility. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  399  committees  with 
an  attendance  of  4,276  persons.  The  total  number  of  visitors 
has  been   16,205. 

The  reading-room  has  again  been  kept  open  in  the  evening 
during  the  Winter  months  and  one  evening  a  week  a  Bible  class 
has  been  conducted.  This  year  during  the  early  part  of  the 
Winter  a  series  of  lectures  is  being  given  on  Friends'  work 
throughout  the  world.     The  attendance  is  generally  good. 

The  Annual  Meeting  for  Young  Friends  held  just  before 
Yearly  Meeting  week,  was  planned  from  this  office  and  ad- 
vertising and  help  given  the  Young  Peoples'  groups  in  con- 
nection with  the  Earlham  Conference.  The  Institute  was 
headquarters  for  the  American  delegation  to  the  London  All- 
Friends'  Conference,  and  during  the  Spring  frequent  meetings 
of  the  delegates  were  held  here.  Now  we  are  working  in  con- 
nection with  the  Continuation  Committee  of  the  Young 
Friends'  Conference,  held  at  Jordans,  England.  Keeping  in 
touch  with  the  Westtown  students,  college  students,  with 
Young  Peoples'  groups  throughout  the  Yearly  Meeting,  with 
isolated  Young  Friends  here  and  there,  and  visiting  meetings, 
have  also  claimed  much  thought  and  attention.  Volunteers 
have  been  secured  for  Benezet  House,  North  House,  and  this 
year  great  interest  is  being  shown  among  many  of  our  young 
people  for  the  work  at  Tunesassa.  On  account  of  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  our  young  people  are  engaged  in  regular 
occupations  we  find  it  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure 
volunteers  for  emergency  service. 

We  feel  that  the  All  Friends'  Conference  has  shown  to  us 
all  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  work  for  Friends.  We  look 
forward  to  the  coming  year  with  eagerness  and  with  the  hope 
that  we  may  take  our  part  more  fully  in  the  great  work  that 
lies  ahead  of  us. 

TEMPERANCE. 

A  depai-tment  edited  by  BBNJAMn?  F.  Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  be- 
half of  the  Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Philadelphia. 
It  is  a  moving  thought  that  if  the  United  States  succeeds 
in  enforcing  the  Prohibition  Amendment  other  nations  will 
emulate  our  example  and  the  human  race  may  thus  throw  off 
a  crushing  burden  of  waste,  disease  and  suffering. — The  Chicago 
Evening  Post. 

Sir  John  Foster  Eraser,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  widely  traveled  journalists  of  to-day,  said  recently  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  London:  "Whilst  1  was  in  the  United 
States  1  found  there  much  interest  in^Prohibition.  They  talked 
more  about  Prohibition  than  about  the  League  of  Nations. 
I  found  in  the  States  where  they  were  dry  there  was  a  lot  of 
contentment.  In  the  industrial  districts,  whilst  of  course  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  objection,  people  were  getting  used  to  going 
without  liquor.  Manufacturers  told  me  that  the  men  were 
working  better.  I  talked  to  many  working-men.  They  re- 
sented being  deprived  of  their  liberty.  They  thought  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  decide  for  themselves.  Then  they  gen- 
erally added  something  like  this:  'Well,  we  have  got  used  to 
it  by  now  and  if  we  had  to  vote  again  1  would  vote  that  we  re- 


main dry.'  Some  people  say  America  is  going  back  to  light 
wines  and  beer.  I  am  not  a  prejudiced  teetotaler,  but  1  wan- 
dered all  over  the  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and 
from  the  Canadian  border  down  to  the  Mexican  and  the  con- 
clusion that  I  came  to  was  that,  right  or  wrong,  America  is 
going  to  remain  dry." 

The  International  Record,  mailed  to  the  writer  from  London, 
gives  many  encouraging  reports  of  the  progress  of  Prohibition 
in  many  lands,  showing  that  we  have  no  monopoly  of  this 
great  reform  movement,  nor  the  right  to  take  to  ourselves 
overmuch  credit  as  pioneers.  Our  influence  will  count  a  great 
deal,  however,  for  success  or  failure  as  the  case  may  be. 


Elections  in  Scotland. — Friends  of  sobriety  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  first  struggle  at  the  polls  for  Prohibition  in 
Scotland.  In  eleven  wards  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  a  majority 
of  6,830  votes  in  all  was  given  for  "  No  License"  over  the  total 
vote  for  "Limitation"  and  "No  Change"  combined.  Never- 
.  theless  only  four  wards  were  carried  for  "No  License."  This  is 
due  to  a  provision  in  the  law  distinctly  favorable  to  the  "wets." 
In  the  first  place,  to  carry  an  election  against  license  at  least 
thirty-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  qualified  voters  in  the  district 
must  vote  against  License.  In  the  second  place,  they  must  poll 
fifty-five  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total  votes  cast  at  the  elec- 
tion. 1  n  other  words,  there  must  be  a  fifty-five  per  cent,  major- 
ity with  a  minimum  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  elec- 
torate casting  votes. 

The  Liquor  press  of  Great  Britain  has  tried  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  contest  in  Scotland  meant  a  great  defeat  for  prohi- 
bition. On  the  contrary,  as  stated  in  the  Labour  Leader,  "a 
poll  of  142,328  (in  Glasgow)  is  a  remarkable  achievement." 
The  London  Evening  News  sums  up  the  result  as  follows: 
"Let  the  liquor  interests  beware;  the  Scottish  figures  are  no 
matter  for  triumph.  True,  182,860  went  wet,  but  142,328 
were  prohibition.  Next  time  these  figures  may  possibly  change 
places." 

Elections  in  Canada. — During  the  war  the  liquor  interests 
declared  with  much  assurance  that  the  soldiers  on  returning 
home  would  promptly  reverse  the  dry  election  held  during 
their  absence.  The  recent  plebiscites  have  answered  conclu- 
sively these  false  assertions.  With  practically  all  the  troops 
at  home  the  Canadian  people  have  adopted  by  large  majori- 
ties one  of  the  most  drastic  prohibition  laws  ever  proposed  to 
the  electors  of  the  Dominion.  The  vote  was  taken  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  last  Tenth  Month,  the  results  reported  are  as 
follows : 

Alberta,  47,099  for  prohibition,  18,366  against;  Manitoba, 
59,682  for  prohitition,  50,064  against;  Nova  Scotia,  50,000 
for  prohibition,  10,000  against;  Saskatchewan,  44,302  for 
prohibition,  16,453  against. 

British  Columbia  gave  a  majority  for  "Government  Con- 
trol" and  the  sale  of  liquor  in  sealed  packages.  No  liquor  sa- 
loons or  bars  are  to  be  permitted.  This  was  in  fact  a  defeat  for 
prohibition,  the  opposition  winning  by  a  ten  per  cent,  majority. 
The  claim  is  made  that  many  voters  misunderstood  the  issue, 
thinking  that  "control"  meant  a  continuance  of  war-time 
prohibition.  

Elections  in  Australia. — ^A  liquor  referendum  was  taken 
in  Queensland  in  Tenth  Month,  which  resulted  in  a  small  rna- 
jority  favorable  to  "continuance"  as  opposed  to  prohibition 
or  state  control. 

A  local  option  election  was  taken  also  in  Victoria.  The  cam- 
paign aroused  much  activity  on  both  sides,  being  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  that  country.  A  full  report  is  not  at  hand,  but  of 
the  217  districts,  two  at  least  voted  dry,  and  67  for  reduction. 
The  poll  as  reported  shows  that  the  prohibitionists  cast  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  total  vote. 

Finland  Has  Prohibition.— To  the  question,  Is  Prohibi- 
tion likely  to  be  repealed?  Doctor  Helenius-Seppala  is  quoted 
as  making  this  reply: 

"There  are  two  great  parties  in  the  country,  who  have  the 
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largest  representation  in  Parliament,  the  Socialists  and  Farm- 
ers' Party,  and  they  are,  without  reserve,  for  Prohibition. 
The  two  parties  control  more  than  three-fifths  of  all  the  votes 
in  Parliament.  Besides  them,  we  find  prohibitionists  in  all  the 
other  political  parties.  Many  labour  associations  have  decided 
to  expel  members  who  violate  the  prohibition  law.  The  farm- 
ers have  practically  always  been  prohibitionists.  The  great 
majority  of  the  people  are  in  favor  of  the  continuation  of 
Prohibition." 


women  and  men.  They  had  with  them  some  700  flags  and 
banners,  which  were  held  up  in  the  Hall  demanding  the  passage 
of  the  Local  Veto  Bill.  The  proceedings  were  most  enthusiastic. 


Norway. — Ole  Solnordal,  Supreme  Court  Barrister  of  Chris- 
tiania,  dealing  with  the  position  in  Norway,  states:  "The 
Social  Democrats  have  a  total  prohibition  plank  in  their  plat- 
form; the  Conservative  Party  in  Parliament  has  so  large  a 
majority  that  it  has  been  able  to  maintain  war-time  Prohibi- 
tion since  the  war  ended,  although  there  is  as  yet  no  Act  in 
effect  making  it  permanent.  People  interested  in  sobriety  are 
demanding  permanent  Prohibition,  and  last  Autumn  a  majority 
of  about  64  per  cent,  of  the  electors  supported  this  demand. 
We  understand  that  Prohibition  cannot  be  made  permanent 
until  our  treaties  with  France,  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  wine- 
making  countries,  shall  be  rearranged.  The  country  districts 
are  largely  for  Prohibition,  the  greatest  opposition  is  in  Chris- 
tiania,  Bergen  and  Trondhjem.  Out  of  620  communes  not  more 
than  20  issued  licenses  to  sell  or  serve  wine  and  beer.  The 
Superintendents  of  our  largest  jails  have  declared  that  the 
decrease  of  40  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  inmates  is  clearly 
due  to  Prohibition."  Spirits  and  strong  wines  have  been  pro- 
hibited since  1917  in  the  interest  of  the  food  of  the  people. 


Sweden. — The  general  election  for  members  to  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Riksdag  (National  Parliament)  took  place 
throughout  Sweden  during  Tenth  Month,  1920.  The  new  House 
is  decidedly  more  favorable  to  Prohibition  than  the  last, 
although  it  may  be  a  considerable  time  before  any  great  ad- 
vance can  be  made.  The  effects  of  war,  the  blockade,  etc.,  have 
done  infinite  mischief  to  the  movement.  "  Dr.  Bratt  and  less 
restrictions  regarding  liquor,"  was  the  slogan  of  the  liquor 
interest  ar>d  the  so-called  disinterested  liquor  companies  of 
Sweden.  Dr.  Bratt  succeeded  in  getting  elected,  defeating 
his  opponent,  one  of  the  most  able  and  disinterested  Prohi- 
bitionists in  the  country. 


Argentine. — At  the  request  of  the  Argentine  Government 
a  clause  has  been  inserted  in  the  new  Commercial  Treaty  just 
concluded  with  the  United  States,  by  which  salesmen  repre- 
senting liquor  houses  are  to  be  prohibited  soliciting  orders  in 
both  countries.  It  is  stated  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  such 
a  prohibition  has  ever  been  inserted  in  any  treaty  between 
nations. 


The  Netherlands. — The  struggle  for  Local  Option  still 
continues.  A  number  of  plebiscites  have  been  taken  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  showing  that  the  people  favor  Prohibi- 
tion. In  1914  a  petition  signed  by  over  670,000  persons  was 
presented  to  the  Government  in  favor  of  Local  Option,  but  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  put  social  questions  in  the  background. 
In  1916,  however,  a  National  Local  Option  League  was  formed 
and  in  191 9  ten  members  of  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  Na- 
tional Parliament  introduced  a  Bill  giving  the  people  power 
to  prohibit  distilled  spirits,  a  most  moderate  measure.  Three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the  1,100  municipal  councils  and 
over  5,500  societies  and  churches  sent  petitions  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Bill. 

The  liquor  party  are  greatly  alarmed  at  the  popular  demand 
for  Local  Option  and  have  issued  a  number  of  false  statements 
respecting  Prohibition  in  other  countries,  to  which  the  pro- 
hibitionists have  replied  with  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "The  Lies 
of  the  Liquor  Capital." 

During  Eleventh  Month,  1920,  a  number  of  meetings  have 
been  held  in  support  of  the  Local  Veto  Bill.  The  gathering  at  the 
Hague  was  attended  by  more  than  1 ,000  representatives  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  accompanied  by  more  than  2,000 


Mexico.— Senor  C.  E.  Velasco,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Anti-Alcohol  Association  of  Mexico,  states:  "Our  President, 
Secretary  for  War  and  the  Governor  of  the  Federal  District 
and  many  others  whom  1  have  interviewed  are  strongly  in 
favor  of  Prohibition.  It  will  not  be  readily  understood  and  be- 
lieved in  the  world  at  large,  that  the  anti-alcohol  movement 
in  Mexico  has  reached  a  point  when  great  and  lasting  results 
can  be  accomplished.  Nevertheless,  that  fact  is  true.  Our  pres- 
ent President  and  Ellas  Calles,  our  Minister  for  War,  in  1914, 
destroyed  all  the  distilleries  and  breweries  in  Sonora,  and  made 
that  Statedry.  In  Eighth  Month,  1920,  GovernorGasca  issued 
a  decree  closing  all  the  liquor  saloons  in  the  city  of  Mexico  on 
Seventh  and  First-days.  Our  new  President,  General  Obregon, 
will  continue  our  programme  as  to  Prohibition  in  Mexico. 
He  has  approved  all  we  have  done  so  far." 


A  Sample  of  Liquor  Propaganda. — -As  a  result  of  Pro- 
hibition the  morals  of  the  American  people  have  gone  to  the 
dogs.  In  many  families  where  heretofore  whiskey  was  only 
known  by  name,  now  father,  mother  and  children  all  drink 
moonshine  or  home-made  beer  which  is  often  of  a  very  doubt- 
ful quality.  It  is  only  natural  that  under  such  conditions  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  people  are  undermined.  It  would 
lead  us  too  far  to  enumerate  all  the  evils  that  Prohibition  has 
afflicted  us  with  so  far,  and  which  will  yet  be  intensified  if 
Prohibition  remains  in  effect  for  any  length  of  time — for  all 
of  which  we  can  thank  the  law-making  bodies,  the  narrow- 
minded  reactionary  Congress. — Brewery,  Flour,  Cereal  and 
Soft  Drink  fVorkers'  Journal. 


Samples  of  What  is  Happening. — The  Peoria,  Illinois, 
workhouse  was  closed  after  a  continuous  operation  of  forty 
years.  Peoria  was  the  whiskey  capital  of  the  United  States, 
notorious  for  distilleries  and  saloons.  The  closing  of  these 
distilleries  and  saloons  in  that  city  resulted  in  the  closing  of  the 
workhouse. 

Cincinnati  workhouse  recently  closed  for  lack  of  patrons. 
Beer,  which  the  Brewery  Workers'  Journal  represents,  was 
probably  the  favored  drink  in  Cincinnati,  and  there  \vas  al- 
ways a  generous  supply  to  be  had  for  the  price.  Prohibition 
ended  the  beer  traffic  and  the  workhouse  suffered. 

Wet  interests  cannot  maintain  their  army  of  supporters 
as  in  the  old  days  before  the  traffic  became  an  outlaw.  Then 
wet  and  dry  campaigns  were  such  in  fact.  Now  the  contest 
is  one  of  law  against  lawlessness.  Many  a  man  voted  wet  who 
will  not  follow  the  brewers  and  liquor  dealers  into  the  nul- 
lification camp. 

TUNESASSA  AGAIN. 

Twelfth  Month  1 7th  was  a  brisk  day  in  Albany  as  1  stopped 
off  to  get  acquainted  with  Arthur  C.  Parker,  New  York  State 
Archeologist,  and  to  get  his  ideas  about  our  Friends'  Indian 
School  at  Tunesassa.  The  New  State  Education  Building 
at  Albany  is  impressive,  but  its  handsome  public  museum  even 
more  gratifying.  Before  we  finished  our  talk  he  took  me  through 
the  Indian  Section,  where  the  industries,  agriculture  and  home 
life  of  the  native  Indians  are  displayed  in  life-size  groups.  A 
visit  to  this  museum  is  well  worth  while  to  any  friend  of  Indian 
history.  Arthur  Parker,  himself,  is  a  splendid  type  of  man, 
thoroughly  informed,  intelligent,  sympathetic. 

The  six  Iroquois  nations  now  have  a  membership  of  about 
seventeen  thousand,  five  thousand  of  whom  are  in  New  York 
State.  This  probably  is  as  many  as  there  were  in  these  six 
tribes  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Our  Tunesassa  School  serves  the  Allegheny,  Cattaraugus, 
and  to  some  extent  the  Cornplanter  Reservations. 

The  Allegheny  Reservation,  near  the  southern  end  of  which 
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the  school  is  located,  is  about  30,000  acres  in  area,  the  shape 
of  a  sickle,  forty  miles  long,  and  one  mile  wide,  with  the  river 
in  the  middle.    The  Indian  population  is  about  850. 

The  Cattaraugus  Reservation  has  2 1 ,000  acres,  runs  about 
twelve  miles  along  Cattaraugus  Creek,  but  varies  in  width 
from  one  to  three  miles.    The  1  ndian  population  is  about  1 600. 

Perhaps  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  Indians  on  the  Allegheny 
and  Cattaraugus  Reservations  still  are  pagan.  They  some- 
times attend  Christian  services,  but  Red  Jacket  told  them  long 
ago  never  to  believe  what  the  white  man  said  nor  to  adopt  his 
religion.    Alas,  there  has  been  too  much  to  justify  the  advice! 

But  coming  back  to  our  talk.  We  discussed  the  fact  that 
the  membership  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  is  only  about  4400 
persons.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  New  York  State  Indians 
were  one  of  the  few  objects  of  missionary  interest  within  reach 
of  our  Philadelphia  Friends.  To-day  the  whole  world  is  at 
our  door  with  many  needs  seemingly  greater  than  those  of  the 
Indians.  Philadelphia  Friends  have  inherited  many  insfitur 
tions  from  their  forefathers.  Our  wealth  has  increased  to 
support  these,  but  it  is  inadequate  to  meet  all  claims,  and  we 
must  carefully  weigh  their  respective  merits.  Probably  there 
must  be  some  unloading,  especially  if  we  could  find  sources  of 
support  now  available,  which  did  not  exist  during  the  pioneering 
years  of  these  philanthropies. 

Arthur  Parker  was  most  helpful.  Repeatedly  he  said  that 
the  New  York  State  Indians  ought  not  to  be  a  charge  on  Phila- 
delphia Friends.  The  State  of  New  York  to-day  is  reasonably 
ahve  to  their  needs.  Good  state  schools  are  available  and  much 
better  ones  now  being  established  on  all  the  reservations. 
Christian  opportunities  are  available  to  those  Indians  who 
will  make  use  of  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  feels  that  the  intimate  home  life  of  our 
school  has  exceeded  any  other  Christian  influence  among  the 
Indians  of  western  New  York  State.  In  this  we  are  alone. 
The  Thomas  Indian  School,  with  its  two  hundred  orphans  from 
eight  to  eighteen  years  old,  is  too  large.  State  schools  nearly 
always  lack  the  precious  personal  influence. 

Our  school  he  thought  should  be  kept  its  present  size.  Its 
equipment  should  be  repaired  and  enlarged.  At  least  one 
modern  dormitory  should  be  built.  Manual  training  and  more 
efficient  model  dairy  facilities  should  be  added.  The  fifty 
students  should  range  in  age  up  to  the  high  school,  necessita- 
ting increased  expense  on  account  of  having  more  grades  for 
the  same  number  of  pupils.  The  school,  if  properly  equipped, 
can  serve  the  Reservation  in  several  additional  ways,  such  as 
by  providing  headquarters  for  a  visiting  nurse,  for  agricul- 
tural demonstrations  and  as  a  meeting-place  for  the  Indians 
when  they  desire  to  use  it. 

This  program  will  avoid  overlapping  any  other  agencies. 

It  will  cost  an  additional  investment  of  say  $50,000,  and  will 
raise  the  annual  operation  expenses  of  the  school  to  say  125,000 
or  I500  per  child,  which  is  not  an  extravagant  amount  for 
skilled  individual  care. 

Why  should  we  not  undertake  this  program?  Why  let  our 
school  drag  on,  rather  poorly  equipped,  with  teachers  meagerly 
paid  and  only  a  few  Friends  really  interested?  Pretty  cer- 
tainly it  will  be  laid  down  altogether  ere  long  unless  our  Yearly 
Meeting  decides  definitely  upon  a  more  vigorous  program  with 
adequate  financial  support.  For  a  $25,000  per  annum  expen- 
diture, the  membership  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  would,  perhaps, 
be  doing  liberally,  considering  other  claims,  if  it  provided 
$10,000.  This  would  mean  that  financial  assistance  would  be 
required  from  other  sources.  There  are  several  which  might 
be  interested  to  ally  themselves  with  us  in  the  school.  Arthur 
Parker  feels  sure  that  private  citizens  of  New  York  State 
could  be  solicited  successfully. 

Any  sharing  of  support  brings  with  it,  of  course,  the  prob- 
lem of  sharing  the  management  with  those  who  provide  the 
support,  if  they  desire  it.  Should  we  not  cheerfully  accept 
their  aid?  Is  it  better  for  us  to  hang  on  tenaciously  to  an 
exclusive  management,  or  to  contribute  our  interests  and  wis- 
dom for  the  school  as  far  as  it  can  have  influence  and  let  ser- 


vice to  the  Indians  from  whatever  source,  take  preference  over 
the  risk  of  having  to  lay  the  school  down  altogether? 

Let  us  hope  that  our  next  Yearly  Meeting  will  decide  clearly 
whether  it  w  shes  to  support  adequately  this  useful  school  and 
whether  the  Indian  Committee  should  seek  outside  help  if 
sufficient  funds  are  not  available  from  our  own  members. 
J.  Passmore  Elkinton. 


A  MOMENT  IN  THE  MORNING. 
A  moment  in  the  morning,  ere  the  cares  of  day  begin, 
Ere  the  heart's  wide  door  is  open  for  the  world  to  enter  in; 
Ah  then,  alone  with  Jesus,  in  the  silence  of  the  mom, 
In  heavenly  sweet  commmiion  let  your  duty-day  be  bom. 
In  the  quietude  that  blesses  with  a  prelude  of  repose, 
Let  your  soul  be  soothed  and  softened  as  the  dew  revives  the  rose. 

A  moment  in  the  morning,  take  your  Bible  in  your  hand. 
And  catch  a  glimpse  of  glory  from  the  peaceful  promised  land; 
It  will  linger  still  before  you  when  you  seek  the  busy  mart, 
And  like  flowers  of  hope  wiU  blossom  into  beauty  in  your  heart. 
The  precious  words,  like  jewels,  will  glisten  aU  the  day 
With  a  rare,  effulgent  glory  that  will  brighten  all  the  way, 
When  comee  a  sore  temptation  and  your  feet  are  near  a  snare 
You  may  count  them  like  a  rosary  and  make  each  one  a  prayer. 

A  moment  in  the  morning — a  moment  if  no  more — 

Is  better  than  an  hour  when  the  trying  day  is  o'er. 

'Tie  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven,  the  manna  for  the  day; 

If  you  fail  to  gather  early,  alas!  it  melts  away. 

So,  in  the  blush  of  morning,  take  the  offered  hand  of  love, 

And  walk  in  heaven's  pathway  and  the  peacefulness  thereof. 

— Arthur  Lewis  Tubes,  in  The  Canadian  Friend. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


We  are  all  wishing  just  now  to  know  more  about  Japan, 
where  Friends  seem  to  have  a  real  work  to  do,  and  where  we 
have  already  a  Yearly  Meeting  and  a  school  for  boys  and 
girls.  A  Friend,  lately  returned  from  a  visit  to  Japan,  sends 
this  school-girl's  composition,  almost  exactly  as  she  wrote  it, 
for  us  to  see. 

How  difi'erent  would  be  a  description  of  an  American  grand- 
mother. And  yet  in  some  ways  it  would  be  the  same.  The 
bent  back  both  might  have,  but  the  "proud  and  manly" 
spirit  would  not  seem  so  much  like  the  dear  grandmothers  we 
have  known.    However,  it  is  an  interesting  picture. 

Shidzu,  Shishido,  Sixth  Month  3,  1920. 

The  Description  of  My  Grandmother — My  grand- 
mother, the  mother  of  my  father,  has  been  dead  twelve  years, 
and  she  was  ninety-four  years  of  age  then.  Although  I  was 
quite  a  young  girl  I  have  remembered  the  impression  in  those 
days  that  I  received  from  her,  and  I  should  like  to  see  her  again, 
if  it  were  possible.  I  have  heard  that  she  was  tall  when  she 
was  a  young  woman,  but  as  she  grew  older  and  older,  her  back 
was  gradually  bent  so  that  she  did  not  seem  so  tall,  and  in 
this  way  as  she  was  bent,  whenever  she  wanted  to  walk,  she 
used  to  have  a  cane  to  support  herself. 

If  you  saw  the  sight  of  her  back  you  would  take  her  for 
a  no-headed  being.  As  I  was  a  great  favorite  with  her,  she  was 
followed  by  me  when  she  wished  to  go  out.  She  was  a  devout 
woman  so  that  she  used  to  go  to  the  temple  with  me,  and  on 
the  way  home  she  got  me  some  cakes.  I  felt  rather  glad  this 
than  going  to  the  temple. 

Seeing  her  hobbling  along  with  a  cane  in  one  hand,  and  me 
leading  my  grandmother  by  the  other  hand,  everybody  in  the 
street  would  say,  'How  old  is  your  grandmother?  How  old 
are  you?"  This  contrast  of  she  and  I  must  have  drawn  people's 
interest. 

She  had  neither  brothers  nor  sisters,  and  had  been  brought 
up  selfishly;  moreover,  she  was  proud  and  manly,  but  after 
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she  grew  old,  she  was  very  kind  to  my  mother  and  me.  I  know 
nothing  at  all  about  her  young  days,  thus  1  have  thought  she 
was  kind  from  the  first. 

She  loved  a  weeding-fork  and  a  spindle,  but  she  did  not 
like  sewing.  When  she  sat  down  in  front  of  a  wheel  of  hers, 
with  her  bent  back,  the  wheel  was  much  taller  than  she.  It 
looked  very  funny  to  see  it,  because  she  seemed  half  like  a 
being  in  this  world  and  half  like  one  in  a  fairy  tale. 

My  young  brother  of  eight  and  1  liked  her  so  much  that 
sometimes  we  played  a  trick  on  her.  One  day  she  went  out 
somewhere  with  my  mother.  Brother  and  1  were  very  happy, 
and  agreed  to  play  some  tricks  while  they  were  gone.  In  a 
moment  an  extraordinary  thought  came  into  our  heads.  1 
do  not  like  now  to  write  down  these  tricks  on  the  paper.  Soon 
we  tried  to  play  these  tricks  on  her  wheel. 

When  they  came  home,  my  grandmother  was  very  angry, 
and  said,  "Who  has  been  playing  these  pranks?  Confess 
without  concealing  anything!"  At  first  we  could  not  help 
laughing  because  her  angry  tone  was  very  funny  to  look  at. 
But  by  and  by  we  began  to  be  afraid  because  her  face  grew  too 
serious  to  laugh  at. 

Here  is  one  more  interesting  story.  1  told  before  that  she 
liked  a  weeding-fork.  One  calm  Summer  day  she  went  to  the 
field  which  was  at  the  back  of  the  house  and  began  to  pull 
grass.  As  she  was  old  she  did  not  stir  from  one  place.  So  she 
seemed  rather  to  bask  in  the  sun  than  to  pull  grass. 

Her  back  was  so  bent  that  we  could  not  see  where  her  head 
was.  1  could  not  know  whether  she  would  be  a  being  nor  a 
thing.  From  a  distance  I  thought  she  was  a  monster.  When  1 
went  to  call  her  to  dinner,  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  that 
two  snails  crawled  about  her  back  and  a  dragon-fly  perched 
on  the  top  of  her  head. 

1  felt  very  sorry  for  her  because  1  thought  that  they  had 
taken  her  for  a  stump.  Although  she  was  old  and  had  no 
teeth,  her  face  looked  like  me-so  much  that  everybody  called 
me  "Obassan." 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

"Herbert  Hoover,  the  Man  and  His  Work." 
Among  recent  deserving  books  that  should  claim  our  atten- 
tion, is  the  biography  of  "  Herbert  Hoover,  the  Man  and  His 
Work,"  by  Vernon  Kellogg.  It  is  one  that  should  make  our 
young  people  realize  that  Longfellow  was  not  merely  using  a 
"poetical  license,"  but  that  they,  too,  "can  make  their  lives 
sublime."  His  parents  were  Friends,  and  while  he  does  not 
appear  to  be  connected  with  our  Society  now,  we  conclude  by 
the  frequent  allusions  made  to  his  "Quaker  Ancestry"  that 
Hoover  considers  it  a  goodly  heritage.  His  pluck  and  per- 
severance in  preparing  for  and  putting  himself  through  col- 
lege read  like  a  fairy  tale.  His  characteristic  of  always  ac- 
complishing what  he  undertook  and  doing  it  well,  made  it  easy 
for  him  to  obtain  the  outside  work  he  needed,  but  some  of  the 
students  were  a  little  envious,  and  commenting  on  it  in  Dr. 
Branner's  hearing,  "What  do  you  mean"  he  exclaimed,  "by 
talking  about  Hoover's  luck?  He  has  not  had  luck,  he  has  had 
reward!  If  you  would  work  half  as  hard  and  half  as  intelli- 
gently as  he  does,  you  would  have  half  his  luck.  If  1  tell  one 
of  you  to  go  and  do  a  thing  for  me,  1  have  to  come  around  in 
half  an  hour  to  see  if  you  have  done  it;  but  1  can  tell  Hoover 
to  do  a  thing  and  never  think  of  it  again ;  1  know  it  will  be  done." 
Not  less  fascinating  is  the  record  of  his  career  as  mining 
engineer,  first  in  this  country  and  then  in  AustraUa  and  China. 
Yet  many  of  us  knew  nothing  of  this  remarkable  man  until  he 
came  before  us  in  his  wonderful  Relief  Work  for  Belgium. 
Not  less  wonderful  has  been  the  planning  and  organizing  for 
the  feeding  of  the  children  of  Central  Europe.  The  closing 
chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  four  addresses  by  Herbert 
Hoover,  which  show  a  broad-minded  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tion and  needs  of  our  country. 

Eli?abeth  H.  Richie, 
Orlando,  Florida. 
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It  is  interesting  to  discover  what  undreamt  things  one  can  do 
over  here.  1  find  myself  walking  down  the  street  in  Bremen 
with  a  Senator  and  his  wife,  the  latter  a  most  interesting  per- 
son who  had  many  thrilling  experiences  during  the  war  because 
of  her  pronounced  pacifism.  We  enter  the  ancient  Gewerbehaus 
and  find  a  crowd  of  people  in  the  hall  trying  to  get  into  a  room 
already  full.  One  woman  is  asking  another  a  little  doubtfully: 

"This  is  the  meeting  about  the  Quakers,  isn't  it?"  and  she 
is  assured  that  it  is.  1  am  introduced  to  two  or  three  at  the 
door,  and  1  try  to  realize  that  1  am  supposed  to  address  these 
three  or  four  hundred  people  about  the  Quakers  and  why  they 
are  feeding  German  children.  1  don't  believe  it  at  all,  but  it 
seems  to  be  true  that  these  people  have  actually  all  come  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  me— Me!  1  should  never  have  dreamed 
of  such  a  thing  at  home  in  the  land  where  English  is  spoken. 
1  believe  they  have  actually  paid  one  mark  for  the  privilege, 
which  seems  more  remarkable. 

1  see  a  few  familiar  faces  and  discover  that  all  my  special 
friends  have  turned  out,  most  of  them  people  who  would  never 
have  thought  of  attending  a  meeting  held  by  the  peace  society. 
Our  local  secretary  is  there  and  several  school  teachers,  also 
a  social  worker,  with  very  strong  "right  sentiments"  who  is, 
nevertheless,  helping  to  organize  feeding  among  the  mothers. 
1  know  they  have  all  come  because  it  is  1  who  am  speaking, 
but  1  know,  too,  that  the  others  there  have  come  because  the 
word  "Quaker"  has  come  to  have  a  special  meaning  for  them. 
It  has  meant  "Friendliness"  and  to  probably  the  most  there 
it  has  meant  health  to  their  children.  How  much  this  is  true 
may  be  seen  from  this  quotation  from  a  Berlin  writer: 

"  Without  the  Quaekerspeisung,  which  is  the  only  ray  of  hope 
in  the  lives  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  Berlin  families,  a 
whole  generation  of  children  would  grow  up  without  having 
known  any  more  nourishing  food  than  dry  bread.  Ersatz-coffee 
and  vegetables  cooked  in  water." 

At  last  1  am  actually  standing  before  them  saying  some  Ger- 
man words  with  the  remarkably  calm  feeling  that  someone 
else  is  talking  and  1  am  only  listening.  1  tell  very  simply  about 
the  early  history  of  the  Quakers  and  why  they  have  been  pa- 
cifists. 1  picture  the  sentiment  everywhere  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war — here  a  war  to  protect  a  small  nation — there  a  war 
to  end  war — here  a  war  of  defense,  and  say  it  was  not  easy  for 
the  Quakers  to  know  what  stand  they  should  take.  They 
realized  that  they  must  share  the  blame  because  they  had  done 
so  little  to  prevent  the  coming  of  such  tragedy.  They,  how- 
ever, decided  that  it  was  not  right  to  wait  to  love  one's  enemies 
until  there  were  no  enemies  to  love;  not  necessary  to  wait  to 
stop  wars  until  all  occasion  for  wars  should  cease.  1  tell  fur- 
ther about  war  relief  work  of  the  Friends  as  the  one  way  they 
could  work  out  in  practice  what  they  believed.  1  say  that  we 
are  only  a  few  among  thousands  who  are  trying  to  find  a  better 
way  for  the  world,  to  follow.  We  all  know  that  hunger  and 
poverty  are  not  the  worst  evils  in  the  world,  but  still  more 
deadly  are  the  mistrust  and  hate  and  suspicion  between  na- 
tions and  races  and  classes.  We  hope  that  our  work  here  is  a 
step  in  a  better  way.  In  the  common  work  for  children  we  can, 
perhaps,  get  closer  together. 

Others  speak  afterwards,  more  or  less,  on  the  subject.  A 
teacher  tells  of  the  feeding  in  her  school.  Her  voice  trembles 
with  emotion  and  many  of  the  audience  are  in  tears  when  she 
says: 

"The  children  in  my  class  had  never  seen  white  bread.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  means?  " 

The  lady  with  "  right  sympathies"  wanders  from  the  subject 
sufficiently  to  discuss  with  some  heat  the  peace  treaty  and  the 
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"black  shame"  in  the  occupied  territory  and  there  is  some 
applause,  but  a  voice,  from  a  soldier  apparently,  calls  out : 

"  No  worse  than  we  did  in  Belgium,"  and  he  is  also  applaud- 
ed. A  pastor  expresses  his  appreciation  of  our  views  but  fears 
that  wars  will  really  never  cease,  at  which  cheerful  thought 
there  is  more  applause.  A  Jewish  Rabbi  follows  with  the  most 
Christian  speech  of  any,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Frau  Senator 
I  close  the  discussion.  1  admit  that  it  is  quite  possible  that 
wars  will  never  cease,  but  we  must  at  least  face  the  fact  that  we 
are  each  one  responsible  for  their  continuation.  1  say  1  will 
gladly  pass  on  to  America  the  warm  thanks  which  each  speaker 
has  expressed  for  our  help,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Quakers  1 
want  to  thank  them  as  Germans  for  the  friendly  welcome  they 
have  given  us. 

So  it  is  all  over,  except  for  the  short  chats  with  the  numerous 
people  who  crowd  around  the  desk.  One  is  an  Esperanto  en- 
thusiast, one  girl  hopes  I  can  get  her  a  position  in  America,  one 
girl  speaks  English  and  says  through  the  English  Quakers  she 
has  been  able  to  join  her  husband  who  is  a  German.  "And  now," 
she  adds  happily,  "  1  have  a  little  German  baby  of  my  own." 
Perhaps  the  most  welcome  of  all  is  the  shy  handclasp'of  a  young 
mother,  shabbily  dressed: 

"  My  little  boy  has  also  been  eating  in  the  schools  and  he 
has  gotten  so  much  better!  1  can't  thank  you  enough." 

My  speech  was  poor  enough,  but  they  felt  the  spirit  of  it, 
and  I  felt  that  we  really  touched  hands  as  friends  with  common 
ideals. 

Caroline  G.  Norment. 


Latest  cablegram  from  Germany:  "Feeding  529,000  in 
sixty-nine  communities  in  5,076  feeding  centres." 

Gleanings  From  Berlin  Conference. — Delegates  from 
every  field  met  at  Berlin  early  last  Twelfth  Month  to  plan 
the  future  course  in  the  light  of  past  experience. 

Thirty-five  were  reported  in  attendance.  The  following 
brief  extracts  are  taken  from  some  of  the  reports: 

Serbian  Report. — Clothing,  furniture  and  tools  are  being 
supphed. 

Houses,  made  under  the  guidance  of  the  Mission,  are  now 
ready  in  two  villages.  Teaching  sanitation;  building  of  the 
only  hospital  in  that  section,  with  a  population  of  20,000  per- 
sons; 6,621  patients  have  been  cared  for  in  six  months.  The 
advice  given  to  them  is  to  continue  the  hospital  with  trained 
Serbian  nurses  and  American  or  English  doctors. 

German  Report. — Unity  of  two  groups:  They  have  the 
same  chairman,  and  treasurer  and  offices.  But  American 
child-feeding  operates  independently  because  of  its  connection 
with  A.  R.  a.  Kinderhilfsmission: 

(2)  Feeding  in  all  occupied  areas,  Danzig  and  East  Prussia. 

(3)  German  Government  is  supplying  all  flour  and  sugar 
needed  from  Tenth  Month  1st  to  Sixth  Month  ist.  This  ena- 
bles us  to  feed  one-third  more. 

(4)  Our  aim  now  is  to  feed  700,000  children  a  day.  (One 
hundred  and  twenty-six  tons  of  foodstuffs  needed  daily)  till 
Sixth  Month  1st.  Philadelphia  aims  for  1,000,000  per  day, 
but  it  all  depends  on  getting  enough  money. 

The  need  for  clothing  has  not  been  met  in  a  systematic  way 
because  of  the  lack  of  money. 

Appreciation  comes  from  all  sorts  of  people,  telling  of  the 
value  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  material  assistance. 

"  By  such  tokens  we  also  in  Germany,  weak  representatives 
as  we  are,  share  the  privilege  with  Friends'  Mission  workers, 
both  past  and  present,  in  other  countries,  of  realizing  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  Christian  method." — Alfred  Scattergood. 


Student  Feeding. 

Are  Students  in  Urgent  Need? — Yes!  Many  are  trying  to 
live  and  study  on  four  dollars  per  month.  They  are  willing  to 
suffer  great  privation  for  their  love  of  Art  and  Science. 

Should  Society  of  Friends  Help  Them? — Yes!  The  near 
future  of  Germany  rests  on  them :  teachers,  editors,  statesmen, 
engineers,  etc.    They  will  teach  and  lead  the  children,  whose 


lives  we  are  now  saving.  The  character  of  that  teaching  de- 
pends on  students  now  in  the  University.  Through  feeding 
them  can  we  not  show  them  the  spirit  of  forgiving  love? 

W^j  Do  They  not  Stop  School  for  Present  and  Work! — Some 
have  already  lost  from  two  to  five  years  in  military  service. 
Unemployment  is  such  that  many  could  not  find  work.  Hun- 
dreds who  had  looked  forward  to  military  careers  before  the 
war  are  now  in  technical  schools,  studying  agriculture  and  en- 
gineering. Economics  and  political  economy  are  very  popu- 
lar subjects.  Those  who  are  keenly  alive  to  the  need  of  social 
readjustment  and  governmental  reform  need  to  be  encouraged. 
"Are  not  we  perhaps  more  than  others  in  a  position  to  welcome 
them  in  such  co-operation?  Since  we  are  convinced  that  the 
only  true  regeneration  of  a  nation,  as  of  an  individual,  comes 
from  within,  from  a  purifying  of  thought  and  impulse,  is  it  not 
our  special  duty,  as  well  as  our  privilege,  to  hold  up  the  hands 
of  the  young  men,  who  look  not  with  minds  warped  by  tradi: 
tion,  but  with  an  imagination  quickened  by  the  hope  of  a  bet- 
ter Germany  and  a  better  world." 

Method  of  Feeding  the  Students: — 

The  funds  are  small,  £2,300  per  month;  all  from  England, 

Six  Workers. — Help  is  given  by  subsidizing  food  served  in 
the  existing  co-operative  kitchens. 

Need.  £3,000  extra  needed  during  present  semester. 

£2 1 ,000  extra  needed  during  Summer  semester. 

"  We  believe  in  the  vitality  of  our  message,  that  it  must  con- 
vince those  who  understand  it." 

A  few  small  conferences  have  been  held  with  interested  Ger- 
mans. Twelve  meetings  have  been  addressed.  A  lending  Li- 
brary of  243  books  is  in  use.  Pamphlets  are  given  out  when 
asked  for.  A  few  books  on  "Quakerism "are  being  translated. 


Polish  Report. 

The  Poles  are  a  cultured  people  who  desire  to  help  their  own 
people.  Work  was  done  under  great  difficulties  during  the  war 
last  Summer.  Had  to  help  refugees  who  carried  lice,  typhoid, 
dysentery.  Worked  through  children's  societies,  Ministry 
of  Health,  etc.  International  Council  meets  once  a  month  to 
discuss  Poland's  problems.  Her  needs  are  the  needs  of  Vienna, 
Germany  and  Serbia,  all  rolled  into  one. 

What  we  are  doing. — Helping  in  two  areas.  Opened  soup 
kitchens.  Rebuilding  schools  in  destroyed  villages.  Distribu- 
ting clothes  at  low  prices.  Agricultural  plans  hindered  by  early 
frost.  Typhus  work  the  largest  and  most  important.  Condi- 
tions more  serious  than  they  were  last  year,  owing  to  war. 
Eight  hundred  houses  disinfected;  11,300  persons  bathed,  by 
Nadworna  workers.  Have  helped  in  three  months  117  chil- 
dren's institutions  all  over  Poland.  Need  more  food,  cod-liver 
oil,  boots  and  blankets.  Have  made  good  contacts,  being  asked 
to  have  a  worker  on  a  Committee  for  the  various  Polish  institu- 
tions. We  are  looked  upon  as  something  difl^erent  from  the 
missions  and  the  altruistic  idea  behind  our  work  is  well  known. 
Nine  months  ago  our  name  was  unknown.  Poland  needs  train- 
ed personnel.  It  seems  to  take  an  outsider  to  bring  the  va- 
rious organizations  together. 


Russia.  , 

Russian  Government  desires  our  help  on  a  larger  scale,  but 
wants  it  in  conformity  with  their  system  of  administration. 
There  is  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  for  comrade- 
ship— comradeship  along  the  path  of  discovery  such  as  would 
not  be  found  by  tradition  or  habit.  The  future  work  in  Russia 
will  be  built  on  report  of  our  representatives  there. 

Vienna. 
Plans  for  next  Summer  are  uncertain.  Conditions  will  be 
very  much  better  or  worse.  Hope  to  be  able  to  stop  during  the 
Summer  the  feeding  of  a  normal  family  which  contains  a  wage- 
earner.  The  sick  will  still  be  dependent  on  foreign  relief.  Cloth- 
ing situation  will  continue  to  be  serious  for  at  least  a  year. 
Brain  workers  and  educated  classes  must  help  in  order  to 
save  them  from  extinction.    Agricultural  work  will  continue 
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through  the  Summer  to  follow  the  cow,  goat,  poultry,  pig  and 
sheep  schemes  now  on  foot.  Finding  work  for  young  people 
in  the  country  also  needs  extension.  Sending  children  to  the 
country  in  Summer  should  be  extended  and  special  appeals 
made  for  it. 


Chalons  Memorial  Hospital. 
When  buildings  are  finished  will  be  the  best  of  its  kind  in  all 
.  France.  Hope  to  move  in  near  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  of 
1 92 1.  M.  Merle's  administration  is  quite  unique — simple, 
democratic,  homelike  methods  with  the  International  staff. — 
Melvin  Cawl. 


Second  Quaker  Embassy  Report. 
Meetings  for  Worship  each  First-day,  well  attended  by 
French  people.  Library  of  over  i  ,000  volumes  meets  a  great 
need.  Evening  lectures  have  been  well  attended.  Topics  on 
religious,  social,  political  and  health  questions  have  been  dis- 
cussed. The  German  representative  in  Paris  expressed  a 
desire  to  meet  some  Quakers.  Two  of  us  had  an  interesting 
talk  with  him  about  war  and  all  forms  of  militarism.  We  have 
visited  the  embassy  at  Geneva.  There  is  an  awakening  of 
French  interest  in  Quakerism. 


The  Drive. 

Anywhere  from  I.50  to  $25,000  have  been  received  in  single 
checks  by  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  during 
the  drive  for  relief  of  European  children.  Two  $5000  anony- 
mous contributions  came  in  one  day.  The  greatest  single  day's 
receipts  at  the  time  of  writing  was  on  First  Month  5th,  $41,- 
000.    The  next  day  ran  a  close  second,  being  above  $35,000. 

Twelfth  Month  8th  brought  in  $139,000,  while  from  Twelfth 
Month  28th  to  First  Month  8th,  we  received  $140,000.  The 
popular  contributions  are  in  $  i  .00,  $6.00  and  $  1 0.00,  due  to  the 
appeal  being  put :  ".$  i  .00  will  keep  a  child  alive  for  one  month, 
there  are  six  months  till  the  next  harvest;  $10.00  will  feed  and 
clothe  a  child  for  six  months." 

One  woman  recently  brought  $107.00  in  cash  in  her  hand- 
bag, the  result  of  saving.  Another  lady  sold  her  diamond 
brooch  and  sent  the  Tiffany  check  for  $500.  A  man  carefully 
wrapped  $5.00  in  a  silk  American  flag.  As  the  money  was 
loose,  perhaps  he  thought  the  flag  would  mean  protection. 

A  great  many  people  celebrate  birthdays  by  sending  contri- 
butions, some  in  the  name  of  children  whose  little  minds 
vividly  picture  the  distress  of  children  across  the  seas.  Other 
checks  are  sent  in  memory  of  deceased  relations  "  who  loved 
children." 


Shipments  received  during  week  ending  First  Month  15, 
1921:— 2,408  garments  received  in  62  boxes  and  packages; 
4  from  Mennonites;  3  for  German  Relief;  i  box  from  York- 
town  Heights,  contents  not  noted.  Total  contributions  for 
the  week  ending  First  Month  1 5th,  $77,619.77. 


FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

Westtown  Notes.— Three  new  students  have  entered  school  since 
the  Winter  vacation,  making  the  total  enrolknent  for  the  year  236,  in- 
cluding a  few  day  scholars  in  the  Lower  School. 

In  spite  of  the  mild  weather,  there  has  been  considerable  skating  thus 
far  this  Winter,  and  the  recent  cold  snap  apparently  ensures  good  ice  for 
some  time  to  come.  We  have  been  grateful  for  the  assistance  of  Egbert 
S.  Gary,  who  has  visited  the  School  twice  in  the  interest  of  skating,  and 
was  instrumental  in  having  a  group  of  Westonians  a  forenoon  at  the  Ice 
Palace  during  vacation,  where  they  received  much  valuable  assistance 
from  the  skating  instructor. 

The  nimiber  of  Westtown  students  now  in  college,  who  received  aU  or 
the  larger  part  of  their  preparatory  work  here,  is  this  year  139.  This 
represents  a  considerable  increase  over  any  previous  year.  They  are  in 
attendance  at  forty-two  different  colleges  and  universities.  Two  gradu- 
ates are  attending  rather  distant  colleges — Josiah  C.  Russell,  '18,  at  the 
University  of  Rome,  and  C.  Wilbur  Ufford,  '17,  at  Oxford,  England. 

We  were  again  glad  a  short  time  ago  to  entertain  the  Executive  OflBcers 


of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  a  three-day  Conference  at  the 
School  and  farm-house. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  results  obtained  by  Westtown  pupils 
in  the  College  Board  examinations  of  last  Summer  with  the  results  from 
other  schools,  as  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
recently  published.  The  average  percentage  of  success  from  all  schools 
was  fiftj'-five  in  the  "ordinary"  examinations,  while  Westtown's  was 
sixty-two;  in  the  "Comprehensive  examinations"  it  was  fifty-five,  as 
compared  with  our  ninety-one.  In  the  Haverford  entrance  examination 
ninety-three  per  cent,  of  the  Westtown  papers  were  successful,  as  com- 
pared with  an  average  from  all  schools  of  about  seventy-five. 

It  is  planned  to  hold  the  Elocutionary  Contest  this  year  on  the  evening 
of  Seventh-day,  Third  Month  .5th. 

Contributions  and  pledges  toward  the  work  of  the  Service  Committee 
in  Germany  have  been  made  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $400.  Considerable 
additional  money  is  pledged,  however,  by  both  officers  and  students 
through  other  channels. 

Three  recent  lectures  which  were  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  School, 
have  been  given  by  men  who  have  brought  the  added  interest  of  real 
personal  achievement, — Donald  B.  MacMiUan,  Arctic  explorer,  a  com- 
panion of  Robert  E.  Peary  for  the  major  portion  of  his  trip  of  discovery 
of  the  Pole;  H.  K.  W.  Kumm,  who  has  made  seven  trips  to  Africa,  as 
explorer,  scientist  and  missionary,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Geographic  Society  of  England;  and  Enos  A.  Mills,  of  Colorado,  out- 
door enthusiast,  and  nature  student,  author  of  many  books  teUing  of  his 
studies  and  adventures. 

George  L.  Jones, 

Principal. 

First  Month  20,  1921. 

Wb  are  informed  that  Abner  L.  and  Ella  NewUn,  of  Earlham,  Iowa, 
have  prospects  for  rather  large  rehgious  service;  they  are  expecting  to 
attend  our  approaching  Yearly  Meeting,  then  proceed  beyond  the  At- 
lantic, and  attend  Dublin  and  London  Yearly  Meetings,  and  the  General 
Meeting  held  at  Fritchley,  England. 

It  is  the  intention  of  our  Friends  also  to  attend  the  Annual  Assembly  of 
Friends  in  Norway,  and  perform  other  rehgious  work  on  the  Continent, 
perhaps  spending  some  time  in  Germany. 

A  SECOND  Delegation  of  Friends,  George  M.  Warner,  Harold  Evans 
and  Wm.  B.  Harvey,  spent  Sixth-day,  the  14th  inst.,  in  Washington  to 
attend  a  hearing  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  the 
Brooks  joint  resolution,  authorizuig  the  President  to  call  a  Convention  of 
Representatives  of  Nations  here  in  America  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
joint  disarmament. 

The  hearing  was  a  live  one :  among  other  developments  phases  of  the 
League  of  Nations  were  discussed;  a  copyofWm.Penn's  plan  for  a  League 
created  much  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  who  wished  it  placed 
on  record  as  part  of  the  proceedings.  The  resolution  was  reported  out 
of  Committee  favorably  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

It  will  interest  not  a  few  of  our  readers  to  know  that  the  Book  Store, 
302  Arch  Street,  has  enlarged  its  sphere  of  usefulness  by  increasing  its 
list  of  publications  on  sale.  As  an  evidence  of  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  its  customers,  it  may  be  stated  by  way  of  comparison  that  the  sales 
for  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Months,  1920,  were  almost  S950,  while  for  a 
like  period  in  1919  the  total  receipts  amounted  to  .S556.20. 

New  books  of  worth,  from  American  and  English  authors,  are  being 
added  from  time  to  time. 


Representative  Meeting. — The  regular  session  of  this  body  was 
held  on  the  21st  inst.,  with  an  attendance  above  the  average. 

Verbal  report  was  made  by  the  Legislative  Committee  in  regard  to 
recent  activities  concerning  Disarmament,  Naval  HoUdays,  etc.  It  was 
encouraged  to  proceed  in  the  work  as  way  opens. 

The  Committee  to  which  was  referred  the  matter  of  our  responsibility 
towards  children  having  one  parent  a  member  made  a  fuU  report,  which 
after  some  slight  changes,  was  approved  by  the  meeting. 

It  is  expected  that  the  report  will  be  printed  in  The  Friend  prior  to 
the  approaching  Yearly  Meeting,  so  that  comment  in  these  brief  notes 
is  unnecessary. 

The  meeting  approved  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Yearly 
Meeting  procedure,  whose  duty  had  been  to  suggest  some  practical 
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method  by  which  the  increasing  volume  of  business  of  that  meeting  could 
be  properly  eared  for;  it  recommended  an  extra  session  on  Fourth-day 
afternoon,  and  a  joint  session  on  Second-day  morning  in  the  west  room 
when  the  Minutes  of  the  Representative  Meeting,  and  perhaps  other 
business  requiring  consideration  by  both  men's  and  women's  meeting, 
can  be  attended  to. 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Pemberton  fund,  which,  years  ago, 
was  largely  used  in  meeting  livery  expenses  incurred  by  Friends  who 
drove  to  Yearly  and  other  meetings  held  in  Philadelphia,  offered  sugges- 
tions to  meet  present-day  conditions.  Friends  no  longer  come  to  Yearly 
Meeting  in  horse-drawn  vehicles,  but  they  do  use  automobiles,  and  these 
may  be  cared  for;  other  changes  were  proposed,  and  the  report  was  ap- 
proved. 

Two  changes  were  made  in  the  Disbursement  Committees  of  the 
Pemberton  fund.  The  Committee  appointed  at  last  meeting  to  consider 
a  concern  expressed  therein  that  Friends  living  in  and  near  the  city  should 
be  more  active  in  entertaining  visitors  from  a  distance  attending  Yearly 
and  other  meetings,  reported  action .  A  letter  has  been  issued  and  mailed 
to  more  than  one  hundred  homes;  responses  show  a  hvely  interest  in  the 
matter.  It  is  intended  that  follow  up  work  will  proceed  as  opportunities 
for  such  service  open. 

The  next  regular  session  of  the  Representative  Meeting  wiU  be  held 
on  Third  Month  18th. 


"Der  Fbbtjnd." — The  first  nimiber  of  the  new  weekly  magazine  rep- 
resenting the  "Religious  Society  of  Friends  in  Germany,"  lies  before  us. 
It  is  called  "Der  Freund,"  i.e.,  "The  Friend,"  and  has  for  its  motto  the 
words:  "The  Word  of  the  Cross  may  be  fooHshness  to  the  ignorant,  but 
it  is  God's  power  to  the  redeemed."  It  is  published  in  Stuttgart,  and  the 
annual  charge  is  thirteen  marks. 

Its  opening  article  gives  a  brief  review  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the 
recent  estabUshment  and  growth  of  the  Society  in  Germany,  and  the 
second  article  gives  the  first  installment  of  WUliam  Penn's  long-forgotten 
Message  to  the  nations  of  High  and  Low  German  origin,  issued  from 
Rotterdam  in  1677,  in  which  he  specially  appeals  to  those  who  have  known 
a  day  of  visitation  in  their  souls,  that  they  might  be  faithful  to  their  light, 
abide  under  their  visitation  unto  the  crucifying  of  the  carnal  nature,  so 
that  they  might  come  to  experience  the  great  salvation  their  visitation 
from  on  high  was  designed  to  impart. 

Many  on  this  side  are  deeply  interested  in  this  new  venture,  and  trust 
that  it  may  prosper.  It  is  well  that  German  Friends  have  taken  the 
initiative  in  the  matter,  for  the  Truth  must  spring  up  as  rooted  firmly 
in  the  soil  of  every  nationality,  and  not  be  a  foreign  exotic,  if  its  testi- 
mony is  to  have  a  future. 

The  publisher  of  "Der  Freund"  is  Otto  Rapp,  Pfvllingen  (Wurttbg.), 
and  the  four-page  paper  has  a  very  pleasing  appearance  in  its  get-up. 

M.  I.  R. 

JtrnA  Cope  Collins  calls  our  attention  to  an  article  appearing  in 
the  current  number  of  the  International  Review  of  Christian  Missions, 
showing  the  great  appreciation  of  and  immense  need  for  Christian 
literature  for  women,  girls  and  children  in  Japan.  It  is  always  cheering 
to  discover  such  a  hunger  fox  the  printed  word.  Reports  somewhat  similar 
come  from  Germany  and  Austria,  where  it  seems  impossible  to  keep  up 
with  the  demand  for  books,  tracts  and  periodicals,  especially  about 
Friends  and  their  message.  Yet  here  at  home  our  editions  of  earnest, 
thoughtful  books  lie  uncalled  for  in  the  bookshops,  and  our  denomina- 
tional weekhes  have  nothing  like  the  subscription  lists  they  should. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Friends'  Union,  State  CoUege,  Pa., 

First  Month  16,  1921. 
Dear  Friend: — 

Everyone  came  back  from  the  Christmas  vacation  with  the  determina- 
tion to  make  the  Friends'  Union  more  of  a  success  than  ever.  The  most 
important  change  that  has  taken  place  is  the  inauguration  of  the  caterer 
system  in  the  house.  The  caterer  will  have  entire  charge  of  procuring 
and  preparing  the  meals  in  the  future. 

On  Sixth-day  afternoon.  Twelfth  Month  31st,  a  number  of  the  Friends' 
Union  men  who  Hve  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  were  the  guests  of 
William  Biddle  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Philadelphia  Young  Friends'  As- 


sociation Building.  There  were  several  Friends  besides  the  Friends' 
Union  men  and  WiUiam  Biddle.  They  were  J.  Henry  Seattergood,  Ed- 
ward Evans,  Charles  Evans,  Robert  E.  Atkinson,  Dr.  O.  Edward  Janney 
and  J.  Barnard  Walton.  The  last  three  mentioned,  together  with  Wilham 
Biddle,  form  the  Committee  at  present  in  charge  of  the  Friends'  Student 
Hostel  Corporation. 

After  a  dehcious  luncheon,  the  purpose,  aim  and  activities  of  the 
Friends'  Union  were  explained  to  the  visitors.  Then  Barnard  Walton 
gave  a  financial  report,  after  which  the  future  plan  of  operation  was 
discussed. 

Applications  for  membership  from  Friends  for  next  year  are  already 
being  received  by  Arthur  James,  Chairman  of  the  Membership  Commit- 
tee. 

Robert  K.  Tomlinson. 

NOTICES. 

Conference  on  Religious  Education. — At  Friends'  Select  School, 
Sixteenth  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Seventh-day,  First  Month 
29th,  under  the  auspices  of  Friends'  Educational  Association. 
3.00  TO  5.30  p.  M. 

Dr.  Hugh  Hartshorne,  Principal  of  the  Union  School  of  ReHgion  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Religious  Education,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York.  Subject:  "Religious  Education  of  Young  Children  at  Home 
and  in  School." 

Albert  E.  Bailey,  Professor  in  the  School  of  Religious  Education  and 
Social  Service,  Boston  University,  former  Director  of  Rehgious  Educa- 
tion at  Worcester  Academy.  Subject:  "Some  Methods  of  Interesting 
Older  Boys  and  Girls  in  the  Bible." 

Philhps  E.  Osgood,  Vicar  Chapel  of  the  Mediator,  West  Philadelphia. 
Subject:  "Correlation  of  Week  Day  Bible  Study  with  First-day  School 
Work." 

General  Discussion. 

7.45  P.  M. 

Professor  Albert  E.  Bailey,  Professor  of  Religious  Art  and  Archaeology, 
Boston  University,  author  of  "The  Gospel  in  Art,"  etc.  Illustrated  lec- 
ture.   Subject:  "Rehgion  in  Art." 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  interested.  Supper  wiU  be  served 
for  fifty  cents  per  person  between  the  sessions.  Those  wishing  supper  will 
please  send  notice  in  advance  to  LesHe  H.  Meeks,  Friends'  Select  School, 
Sixteenth  and  Cherry  Streets. 

Walter  W.  Haviland. 


Meeting  to  Discuss  Westtown  Finances. — To  consider  the  financial 
questions  now  before  the  School,  especially  a  proposal  to  increase  the 
charge  for  board  and  tuition,  the  friends  of  Westtown  are  invited  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  committee-room  of  Arch  Street  Meeting- 
house, on  Seventh-day,  Second  Month  5,  1921,  at  2  p.  m. 

In  advance  of  the  meeting,  financial  data  will  be  sent  to  parents  having 
children  now  at  the  School,  to  members  of  the  Westtown  Committee, 
and  to  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
AU  others  interested  in  Westtown  are  also  invited,  especially  those  in- 
tending or  hoping  to  send  their  children  to  the  School.  A  full  attendance 
is  desired. 

J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Chairman  of  the  Westtoion  Committee. 
George  A.  Rhoads,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


The  next  MerchantviUe  Meeting  wUl  be  held  on  Second  Month  6th,  at 
3  p.  M.  The  troUej's  from  Camden  for  MerchantviUe  and  Moorestown 
stop  at  Maple  Terrace  in  front  of  the  Meeting-house.     All  are  welcome. 


FiRsi^DAY,  the  30th  (being  a  fifth  First-day  in  the  Month)  is  Friends* 
day  at  the  Colored  Home,  Forty-fourth  Street  and  Girard  Avenue.  The 
rehgious  meeting  is  at  3  p.  m.,  and  the  attendance  of  Friends  is  solicited. 

Married. — At  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Damascus,  Ohio,  Ninth  Month 
7, 1920,  Foster  A.  Hat,l  and  Ruth  A.  Heald,  members  of  Upper  Spring- 
field Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

Died. — ^First  Month  16th,  at  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  the  infant  son  of 
Helen  and  HoUingsworth  Wood. 

,  on  Twelfth  Month  12,  1920,  at  her  late  residence,  Wilmington, 

Delaware,  Elizabeth  Faron,  a  member  of  Wilmington  Monthly  Meeting. 
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T^HE  test  of  an  organization  is  ser- 
vice.     The  same  holds  true  of 
belts.      Rhoads    Beits  and    Belting 
service  are  dependable. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA 
12   N.  Third    Street 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

2  Beekman  Street  322  W.  Randolph  Street 

Fadory  and  Tannery:  WILMINGTON.  DEL. 


R.  C 

R 

318 

BalUnger           Erne.l  R.  YarnaU         John 
TELEPHONES 
BeU— Spruce  1781         -         Keystone— Ra 

C.  BALLiNGER  & 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 

A.  Slratlon 
ce637 

CO. 

adelphia 

N.  Thirteenth  St.            •            Phil 

Philadelphia*! 
Representative  Stoic 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 


DUE  TO  HIGH  MONEY  RATES,  THE 
CAREFUL  INVESTOR  CAN  NOW  PUR- 
CHASE HIGH-GRADE,  WELL-SECURED 
BONDS  TO  YIELD  AN  ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME. 

WHY  NOT  KEEP  YOUR  IDLE  FUNDS  SAFELY 
INVESTED? 


We  recommend 

United  Gas  Improvement  8%  Two-year  Coupon 
Gold  Notes 

At  market,  to  yield  over  8% — Free  of  the 

Pennsylvania  State  Tax. 

Inquiries  solicited. 

Cadbury,  Ellis  &  Haines 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 
Franklin  Bank  Building,  Philadelphia 

Telephokes:  Bell,  Spruce  7372,  7373,  7374,  7375.     Keystone,  Race  2815. 


DNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA, 

Special  Attention  Gioai  to  Funerah 

In  and  Out  o/  the  City.    Abo  CJiafiet 

AccommoJationj  for  Funerah. 

Bell  "Phone  :  Established  1886 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


SIsiomooo 

Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  Bt  MORRIS.  President. 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Esterhrook  Pens  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufactiaer 

who  established  the  businets 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


F»AF»ER    HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.        -        PHILADELPHIA 

Paints  and  Wall  Papers  at  Retail 


Established  in  1849. 


Bell  'Phone,  Poplar  327 


Genealogist 


Eikabeth  B.  SatterthwaiU 

i2  N.  SiMktm  St.. 


TIT'ANTED — Companion,  with  ability  of  practical  nurse 
''  and  seamstress,  for  two  sisters  in  a  Philadelphia 
home.  Address  A.  B.  C, 

OfiBce  of  The  Friend. 
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Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  SOCIAL  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  geod  place  to  prepare  for  "Home  Service?' 

Winter  Term  begins  First  Month  4, 1921 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 

Rksidibncb:  254  S.  44tli  St.  Beli,  'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  BuRNna 

260  South  Tenth  Street 
philadelphia 

Bbu,  'Phond— Filbert  2666. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Raca  Street* 
Special  attention  given  to  Frieadi'  Funerali 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 

128th  YEAR 
The  Insurance  Company 

of 

North  America 


The  Friend  have  been  neighbors 
for  94  years. 

They  both  stand  for 
STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  insurance 
with  this  Company? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you 
•  North  America  Policy 


Shall  We  Disarm? 

^You  must  answer.  The  ball  is  rolling,  but 
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THE  OUTWARD  AND  THE  INWARD  CHRIST. 

"Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  begotten 
of  God."  The  Jesus  of  sacred  history  is  the  Christ  of  inward 
experience.  The  life  which  was  Hved  out  before  men  so  long 
ago  is  the  life  wrought  out  in  men  in  this  our  day.  AH  the 
qualities  of  that  blessed  life,  the  unfoldings  of  the  Divine 
nature,  the  results  of  the  Incarnation,  are  available  to-day 
through  the  Indwelling.  If  it  be  true,  that  "no  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time;  the  only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him,"  it  is  also  true: 
"No  man  hath  beheld  God  at  any  time :  if  we  love  one  another, 
God  abideth  in  us  and  His  love  is  perfected  in  us:  hereby  we 
know  that  we  abide  in  Him  and  He  in  us,  because  He  hath 
given  us  of  His  Spirit."  The  blessed  Paraclete  in  our  hearts 
is  the  true  extension  of  the  coming  of  the  Eternal  Word  in 
human  flesh.  Christ  was  God  made  visible  through  the  lens 
of  a  pure  humanity.  And  to-day  He  is  made  visible  again  in 
the  measure  in  which  we  keep  the  lens  of  our  humanity  clean 
and  transparent  for  His  Spirit. 

It  was  a  great  wrench  to  the  men  of  Galilee  when  they  had 
to  part  company  with  the  visible  presence  of  their  loved  Lord. 
It  was  exceedingly  difficult  for  them  to  become  reconciled  to 
their  loss.  But  the  coming  of  the  Comforter  turned  their 
seeming  loss  into  gain.  The  Spirit  brought  their  Lord  to  them 
in  His  resurrection  life  and  power.  The  blessed  qualities  that 
had  endeared  Him  to  their  hearts — the  love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
suffering,  meekness,  goodness,  gentleness,  power  and  wisdom, 
that  had  marked  His  life — ^were  not  really  lost.  They  did  not 
depart  with  His  outward  presence.  They  became  their  perma- 
nent possessions,  being  imparted  to  them  in  the  measure  of 
their  receptivity.  As  they  were  commissioned  to  "shew"  to 
others  "  the  excellencies  of  Him  who  had  called  them  out  of 
darkness  into  His  marvellous  light,"  it  is  evident  that  they 
could  not  shew  forth  more  than  they  actually  possessed. 
Therefore  the  necessity  of  the  inward  Christ  to  reproduce  the 
excellencies  of  His  outward  appearing.  Thus  were  they  able 
to  exhibit  in  their  own  changed  personalities  the  power  of  the 


message  they  proclaimed.  The  world  of  their  day  knew  then 
that  the  otherwise  obscure  and  ordinary  men  of  Galilee  were 
not  palming  off  on  credulous  hearers  "cunningly  devised 
fables,"  when  with  burning  speech  they  made  known  "the 
power  and  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Their  very  ap- 
pearance vouched  for  that  "power"  and  demonstrated  that 
"coming." 

We  know  something  of  the  world  into  which  the  Apostles 
carried  their  message.  In  comparison  with  the  writings  of 
his  pagan  contemporaries  Paul's  exposure  of  the  vices  of 
Greek  and  Roman  society  in  the  opening  up  of  his  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  is  couched  in  moderate  and  restrained  language. 
And  if  we  can  hardly  bear  even  to  read  his  words,  it  only 
shews  what  a  difference  Christianity— or  rather  Christ— has 
made  in  the  world,  whatever  we  may  have  to  admit  of  the 
degeneracy  of  our  age.  But  Paul  was  not  ashamed  of  his 
message,  because  it  was  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 
In  it  was  revealed  the  Divine  remedy  for  the  universal  disease 
of  sin,  how  God  can  make  bad  men  good  and  keep  them  good, 
too,  whatever  their  bias  or  their  environment.  The  very 
"  righteousness  of  God, "  as  lived  out  by  Christ,  was  to  become 
the  new  nature  of  men.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  the  spiritual 
reconstruction  of  society.  But  except  a  man  be  born  again 
he  cannot  see  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  Kingdom  of  God 
works  by  the  spiritual  reconstruction  of  individuals.  Christ 
claims  every  man  and  the  whole  of  man.  His  Gospel  appeals 
not  merely  to  the  mystical  yearnings  of  the  hidden  life;  the 
whole  of  man  and  the  entire  scope  of  his  human  interests 
are  to  be  brought  into  the  Divine  harmony.  Christ  under- 
stands men  as  none  other.  In  His  former  earth  life  He  did  not 
live  in  cloistered  seclusion,  but  was  in  the  very  thick  of  the 
battle  of  struggling,  sorrowing,  toiling  and  tempted  humanity. 
Like  the  angel  who  delivered  Peter,  He  came  into  our  prison 
cell  that  He  might  bring  us  out.  And  in  the  same  way  in  His 
present  spiritual  operations.  He  enters  into  sympathetic  re- 
lations with  human  life  in  all  its  phases,  in  order  to  elevate  it, 
to  purify  it,  to  hallow  it  and  to  make  it  serve  the  ends  of  His 
blessed  Kingdom.  Thus  He  wins  and  holds  men  of  every 
type.  The  idealist  and  mystic — yes!  But  the  merchant  and 
artisan  also.  The  poet  and  artist? — certainly!  But  the  sailor 
and  the  farmer  also.  The  scientist  in  his  laboratory  and  the 
physician  in  his  ward? — undoubtedly!  But  the  weaver  at 
his  loom  and  the  clerk  at  his  desk  as  well.  His  Church  is  a 
truly  catholic  church  which  has  a  wider  catholicity  than  any 
particular  ecclesiastical  organization.  He  has  "all  power"  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,  therefore  He  claims  "all  nations,"  how- 
ever diverse,  as  the  legitimate  sphere  of  His  spiritual  opera- 
tions. He  is,  as  the  apostle  Paul  boldly  acclaims  Him,  "  the 
Head  of  every  man." 

Our  world  needs  this  blessed  Saviour.  Its  rulers  and  teach- 
ers need  His  inspiration,  its  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
His  directions;  its  toilers  His  strength;  its  homes,  His  peace. 
In  Him  alone  can  our  distracted  world  make  a  new  start.    We 
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have  not  only  to  pour  out  our  treasures  without  stint  to  feed 
the  starving  children  and  widows.  We  have  to  reconstruct 
the  spiritual  ideals  of  men.  We  have  to  build  up  the  world 
anew  on  the  principles  of  the  Kingdom  of  God— the  kingdom 
of  social  righteousness,  international  brotherhood  and  peace. 
Our  troubled  world  needs  the  healing  and  the  balm  which 
only  Jesus  can  give.  He  is  already  with  men,  only  they  need 
to  wake  up  to  the  fact.  The  Gospel  says:  "Awake  thou  that 
sleepest  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee 
light."  The  Light  is  there,  but  men  need  to  open  their  eyes 
to  its  shinings;  they  need  to  arise  and  come  out  of  the  charnel 
house  of  their  dead  works,  away  from  a  dead  religious  pro- 
fession, to  walk  in  the  Light  of  the  living  Christ.  There  are 
many  problems  which  only  Christ  can  light  up  for  us.  The 
problem  of  sin,  the  mystery  of  pain,  and  the  final  lonely  ex- 
perience that  men  call  death— only  Christ  can  give  us  light 
on  these  perplexities.  And  if  men  would  only  believe  in  Him, 
that  is  to  say,  come  into  sympathetic  relations  with  Him,  the 
light  of  His  spiritual  Presence  would  shine  more  and  more 
until  the  perfect  day  when  they  shall  see  face  to  face  at  last. 

Max  1.  Reich. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  INTER-RACIAL  COMMITTEE. 

In  1919,  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  at  Race  Street  appointed 
a  special  committee  of  fourteen  to  consider  the  increasing 
national  menace  and  disgrace  of  lynching.  Those  appointed 
took  the  name  of  "Anti-Lynching  Committee." 

During  the  first  year  the  Committee  turned  its  attention 
chiefly  to  a  campaign  of  education  directed  against  ignorance, 
apathy  and  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  white  people  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Negro.  This  present  year,  while  still  pursuing  this 
work,  the  Committee  has  advanced  a  step  and  is  trying  "to 
interpret  the  heart  of  one  race  to  that  of  the  other,"  as  a 
colored  educator  feelingly  says.  To  this  end,  the  Anti-Lynch- 
ing Committee  has  organized  an  "  Inter-Racial  Committee," 
with  a  present  membership  of  twenty,  which  includes  both 
races  and  may  include  any  religious  denomination. 

The  parent  Committee  felt  that  inter-denominational  in- 
formation and  sympathy  were  most  desirable  ends,  hence  the 
resolve  to  seek  out  broad-minded  men  and  women  of  Protest- 
ant, Catholic  and  Jewish  connection  with  whom  to  co-operate 
in  this  movement. 

This  "  Inter-Racial  Committee"  follows  the  lines  of  other 
such  committees  now  organizing  through  the  efl'orts  of  forward- 
seeing  white  people  in  cities  and  counties  of  the  New  South. 
Its  purpose  is  the  free  discussion  of  difficult  points  of  race 
contact  where  misunderstanding  and  suspicion  have  crept  in; 
and,  incidentally,  the  promotion  of  mutual  respect  and  good- 
will. Within  its  scope  may  come  constructive  welfare  work  of 
any  kind  for  the  disadvantaged  race. 

So  far,  two  meetings  of  this  bi-racial  group  have  been  held. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  Quaker  chairman,  the  meeting 
opens  with  silence  which  has  once  become  vocal  prayer  for 
guidance.  I  wish  the  walls  of  that  committee-room  could 
widen  to  include  all  those  who  think  of  our  colored  citizens  as 
servants  and  manual  laborers!  The  subjects  for  discussion 
thus  far  have  been:  Segregation,  The  Reorganization  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  Any  Possible  Method  of  Approach  to  the 
Northern  Press  for  a  Fairer  Inter-racial  Attitude.  The  next 
two  meetings  will  deal  with  Social  Equality,  and  The  Apathy 
of  the  Church  in  Inter- Racial  matters.  These  are  all  tense 
subjects,  filled  with  potential  dynamite.  A  concerned  Friend 
questioned  if  we  dared  touch  so  deep  a  sore  as  is  involved  in 
one  of  these.  But  we  have  had  the  courage  of  our  good  in- 
tentions and  so  far  the  self-control  and  fine  courtesy  of  our 
Negro  fellow  members  have  been  more  than  admirable. 

The  future  of  this  Movement  lies  in  the  vision  of  its  mem- 
bers.    It  is  unquestionable  that  friendly  co-operation  in  such 


a  nucleus  may  save  a  dangerous  racial  emergency  that  with- 
out such  interaction  might  develop  into  serious  trouble  in  our 
midst.  If  these  committee  men  and  women  continue  with  the 
enthusiasm,  high  purpose  and  mutual  kindness  of  their  be- 
ginning; if  they  have  the  ability  to  recognize  the  far-reaching 
potentialities  of  their  efl'ort,  they  may,  under  the  guidance  of 
their  common  Father,  reach  unexpected  fields  of  usefulness  in 
the  rapidly  approaching  inter-racial  crisis  in  America.  In  the 
meantime,  no  good  effort  is  without  its  value. 

Anne  Biddle  Stirling. 


RELIGION  AND  RECONSTRUCTION. 

{Pronouncements  of  religious  bodies  on  some  fundamental  eco- 
nomic issues.) 
Resolution  Adopted  Last  Summer  by  the  Lambeth  Con- 
ference OF  252  Anglican  and  Episcopal  Bishops. 

An  outstanding  and  pressing  duty  of  the  Church  is  to  con- 
vince its  members  of  the  necessity  of  nothing  less  than  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  spirit  and  working  of  our  economic  life. 
This  change  can  only  be  effected  by  accepting  as  the  basis 
of  industrial  relations  the  principle  of  co-operation  in  service 
for  the  common  good  in  place  of  unrestricted  competition  for 
private  or  sectional  advantage.  All  Christian  people  ought 
to  take  an  active  part  in  bringing  about  this  change,  by 
which  alone  we  can  hope  to  remove  class  dissensions  and  re- 
solve industrial  discords. 
Resolution  Adopted  in  1919  by  the  Federal  Council  of 

THE  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 
Resolved  that — 

An  ordered  and  constructive  democracy  in  industry  is  as 
necessary  as  political  dernocracy,  and  that  collective  bargain- 
ing and  the  sharing  of  shop  control  and  management  are  in- 
evitable steps  in  its  attainment. 

Industrial  Democracy. 
American  Protestants — 

With  the  demand  for  industrial  democracy  the  churches 
are  intensely  concerned,  for  democracy  is  the  expression  of 
Christianity.  The  development  of  Christianity  in  the  church 
and  state  requires  industrial  peace,  but  there  can  be  no  peace 
in  industry  unless  justice  is  realized.  What  is  justice  in  in- 
dustry can  only  be  determined  and  maintained,  as  it  has  been 
in  government,  by  the  common  consent  of  all  concerned. 
The  teachings  of  Jesus  give  the  common  man  a  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  control  of  industry,  even  as  they  give  him  a 
right  to  participate  in  the  control  of  the  state.  Christian 
democracy  applied  to  industry  means  the  development  of  co- 
operative relations  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  When  all 
who  participate  in  industry  shall  become  co-operators  with 
each  other  and  co-workers  with  God  in  the  service  of  humanity, 
using  the  materials  which  he  has  provided,  for  the  common 
good  and  not  for  selfish  advantage,  then  will  industry  become 
a  religious  experience,  developing  service  and  sacrifice,  the 
expression  in  economic  terms  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 
American  Catholics — 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  right  to  organize  will  never  be  called 
in  question  by  any  considerable  number  of  employers.  In 
addition  to  this,  labor  ought  gradually  to  receive  greater 
representation  in  the  industrial  part  of  management.  The 
full  possibilities  of  increased  production  will  not  be  realized 
so  long  as  the  majority  of  the  workers  remain  mere  wage- 
earners.  The  majority  must  somehow  become  owners,  or  at 
least  in  part,  of  the  instruments  of  production. 
Church  of  England — 

Large  numbers  of  working  people  too  often  have  cause  to 
feel  that  they  are  directed  by  an  industrial  autocracy,  repug- 
nant to  them  precisely  because  it  is  an  autocracy,  and  because 
in  so  far  as  it  controls  their  means  of  livelihood,  it  controls 
their  lives.  We  cannot  believe  in  the  stability  of  any  society, 
however  imposing  its  economic  triumphs,  if  it  cripples  the 
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personality  of  its  workers  or  if  it  deprives  them  of  that  con- 
trol over  the  material  conditions  of  their  lives  which  is  the 
essence  of  practical  freedom.  Christianity  above  all  religions 
has  fostered  a  keen  sense  of  the  value  of  every  individual,  and 
Christians  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  undue  subordination  of 
human  beings  to  the  exigencies  of  any  mechanical  or  economic 
system. 

Profits. 
American  Protestants — 

The  present  assumption  that  after  labor  has  been  paid  the 
market  rate  of  wages,  as  determined  by  the  competition  in 
the  labor  market,  all  the  value  of  the  product  belongs  to  capital 
alone  we  have  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  conception  of 
the  goal  of  industry  as  serving  the  common  good.  .  .  . 
The  increase  of  co-operative  good-will,  resulting  from  an  honest 
effort  to  distribute  the  profits  of  industry  according  to  some 
standard  of  social  justice,  may  well  prove  to  secure  that  in- 
creased production  which  is  so  great  a  present  need. 
American  Catholics— 

Profit  making  is  not  the  base  justification  of  business  enter- 
prise. The  employer  has  not  a  right  to  interest  on  his  invest- 
ment until  his  employees  have  obtained  at  least  a  living  wage. 
A  living  wage  is  not  necessarily  the  full  measure  of  justice. 
All  the  Catholic  authorities  on  the  subject  explicitly  declare 
that  this  is  only  the  minimum  of  justice.  Why  then  should 
we  assume  that  this  is  the  normal  share  of  almost  the  whole 
laboring  population? 
Church  of  England — 

There  is  no  moral  justification  for  profits  which  exceed  the 
amount  needed  to  pay  for  adequate  salaries  to  the  management, 
a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  and  such  re- 
serves as  are  needed  to  insure  and  maintain  the  highest  ef- 
ficiency of  production  and  the  development  and  growth  of  the 
industry. 

Wealth  and  Income. 
American  Protestants — 

Out  of  many  of  the  very  industries  that  pay  inadequate 
wages  great  fortunes  are  being  built.  To  their  makers  the 
Scriptures  utter  words  of  warning:  "Woe  unto  him  that 
buildeth  his  house  by  unrighteousness  and  his  chambers  by 
injustice;  that  useth  his  neighbor's  services  without  wages, 
and  giveth  him  not  his  hire."  Against  such  inequalities  the 
Christian  conscience  must  protest,  for  it  means  poverty,  bitter 
struggle,  loss  of  opportunity  and  social  unrest.  It  must  find 
a  way  to  remove  them. 
American  Catholics — 

The  present  system  stands  in  grievous  need  of  considerable 
modifications  and  improvement.  Its  main  defects  are  three: 
enormous  inefficiency  and  waste  in  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  commodities;  insufficient  incomes  for  the  great  majority 
of  wage-earners  and  unnecessarily  large  incomes  for  a  small 
minority  of  privileged  capitalists. 

Church  of  England. — 

We  urge  our  fellow-citizens  to  ask  themselves  whether  an 
economic  system  which  produces  the  striking  and  excessive 
inequalities  of  wealth  which  characterize  our  present  society 
is  one  which  is  compatible  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  or 
in  which  a  Christian  community  ought  to  acquiesce. 

Is  there  not  some  grave  error  of  distribution  when  the  normal 
lot  of  many  hundred  thousand  families  of  independent  and 
industrious  citizens  is  one  of  constant  poverty  in  spite  of 
constant  labor? 

The  whole  conception  of  society  which  tolerates  as  normal 
and  inevitable  the  co-existence  of  riches  and  widespread 
poverty,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  the  shameful  denial  of 
Christian  brotherhood  which  it  is,  must  be  renounced  by 
Christians  and  abandoned  by  the  community.  The  pursuit 
of  wealth  in  itself  creates  an  atmosphere  in  which  right'social 
relations  are  hardly  attainable  and  in  which  it  is  difficult  not 


only  for  the  rich,  but  for  all  classes  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven. 

Note. — The  above  is  taken  largely  from  The  Social  Service  Bulletin 
issued  monthly  by  the  Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Service.  The 
extracts  have  been  taken  sentence  by  sentence  from  the  following  reports, 
and  in  some  cases  paraphrased  slightly  in  the  interest  of  brevity. 

Report  of  Social  Service  Commission,  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America,  1916,  obtainable  in  pamphlet  form  from  The  Methodist 
Federation  for  Social  Service,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  Church  and  Industrial  Reconstruction — Report  of  Committee  on 
the  Wan  and  the  Religious  Outlook.  Assoc.  Press,  347  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

"Social  Reconstruction,"  Pronouncement  of  Administrative  Commit- 
tee, National  Catholic  War  Council,  signed  by  Bishops  Muldoon  of  Rock- 
ford,  Schrembs  of  Toledo,  Hayes  of  Tagaste,  Russell  of  Charleston;  1919, 
obtainable  from  930  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

''Christianity  and  Industrial  Problems,"  Report  of  Archbishops'  Fifth 
Committee  of  Inquiry,  Church  of  England,  1916.  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York. 

Anna  Cope  Evans. 


••THE  OPEN  DOOR." 
(Rev.  iii:  8.) 
At  a  Friends'  meeting  held  recently  a  very  impressive  sermon  was  de- 
livered, the  keynote  being  the  importance  of  entering  "The  Open  Door." 
The  thoughts  awakened  by  the  sermon  find  expression  in  the  following 
lines: — 

"Will  you  come  through  the  open  door,  my  friend? 
But  once  do  you  pass  this  way. 
Your  hand  we  need. 
For  your  Icjve  we  plead. 
We  may  not  brook  delay." 

"Why  should  I  leave  my  pleasant  way. 
My  path  with  flowers  aglow? 

What  can  I  do 

On  your  path  for  you, 
A  path  that  I  do  not  know? 

I  know  my  flowers  must  sometime  fade. 
No  friend  walk  by  my  side. 

But  the  way  you  go — 

Shall  I  surely  know 
That  I  shaU  find  a  guide? 

What  pledge  have  I,  if  I  come  to  you, 
Come  in  at  the  open  door, 

That  I'll  find  a  place 

In  the  coming  race, 
That  I  shall  not  miss  my  score?" 

"The  guide  is  here;  through  the  opening  door. 
To  come,  you  need  not  fear. 

In  all  you  do 

He  will  see  you  through. 
This  guide  who  holds  you  dear." 

"Shall  I  really  find  some  work  to  do? 
Can  I  battle  with  grief  and  sin?" 
"There  is  no  doubt 
You  will  win  out. 
If  only  you  come  in." 

"How  do  I  know  He  will  lake  me  in. 
Dear  Master  of  the  Gate?" 
"You  come  through  Me — ■ 
This  is  your  plea, 
Just  come — the  time  grows  late." 
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CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


The  "Family  Name,"  Series  11. 

Our  Way  of  Worship. — One  way  in  which  those  of  us  who 
bear  the  "family  name"  of  Friends  are  different  from  other 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church  is  in  our  way  of  worship. 

1  can  remember  when  it  was  often  spoken  of  as  "  a  waiting 
worship,"  and,  as  1  seldom  enjoyed  waiting  for  anything,  that 
had  an  unattractive  sound  to  me. 

But  after  awhile,  with  growing  understanding,  I  came  to 
see  that  it  was  more  like  the  waiting  at  table — the  waiter 
watching  for  the  order;  or  as  we  see  the  telephone  operator 
waiting — paying  no  attention  to  the  noise  all  about  her  until 
her  own  "call"  comes,  and  then  listening  carefully  to  catch 
every  word. 

But  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  understand,  or  to  explain, 
our  way  of  worship.  Some  things  which  have  come  to  me  may 
help  to  make  it  clear  to  you. 

When  J.  Edward  Hodgkin  of  England  was  in  this  country 
several  years  ago  he  went  with  a  party  of  Friends,  on  a  beauti- 
ful First-day  morning  in  Summer,  to  a  little  country  meeting. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  children  there  made  him  think  of  his 
own  boyhood,  for  he  told  us  in  his  sermon  how  he  used  to  go 
with  his  father  to  just  such  a  little  country  meeting  in  the  north 
of  England. 

He  was  a  quiet  boy  who  loved  to  think  over  the  stories  he  had 
read,  and  plan  ways  of  doing  things,  and  at  home,  in  the 
crowded  nursery  and  busy  school-room,  he  never  seemed  to 
have  all  the  time  he  wanted. 

So  it  came  into  his  mind  one  day  in  meeting,  and  he  was 
pleased  by  the  thought,  that  if  he  only  kept  still,  and  did  not 
disturb  the  quiet  people  about  him,  he  might  think  whatever 
he  chose,  and  tell  his  stories  and  plan  his  games  with  no  one 
to  interrupt  him. 

But  after  awhile  he  came  to  understand  the  reason,  and 
feel  the  meaning  of  the  silence,  and  the  need  to  think  of  others 
as  well  as  ourselves  when  we  meet  to  worship  our  Heavenly 
Father,  and  so  there  came  a  time  when  he  knew  that  no  hour 
of  the  week  was  less  his  own,  to  fill  with  his  own  idle  thoughts, 
than  the  meeting-hour. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  little  picture  called  "The  Presence 
in  the  Midst?"  Sometimes  a  picture  shows  us  things  more 
quickly  and  clearly  than  words.  This  is  a  picture  of  a  little 
meeting,  and  right  among  the  people  is  the  figure  of  our 
Saviour — just  a  soft,  shadowy  outline  of  His  face  and  form. 
There  are  old  men  there  resting  their  hands  upon  their  staffs — 
old  women  with  sweet,  quiet  faces — mothers  with  little 
children  by  them;  but  in  all  the  different  faces,  you  can  notice 
a  look  of  comfort — as  if  each  one  felt  something  which  quieted 
and  helped,  and  made  him  stronger.  And  I  think  the  artist 
means  to  show  that  this  strengthening  power  is  nothing 
which  comes  from  or  belongs  to  any  one  of  them,  but  that  all 
share  the  same  opportunity  to  have  it  for  their  own. 

1  have  been  told  of  an  old-time  minister  who  used  to  show 
what  a  Friends'  meeting  should  be  by  comparing  it  to  an  open 
fire  on  the  hearth.  If  no  one  watches  the  fire  it  burns  down, 
the  sticks  of  wood  fall  apart  and  smoke  and  almost  go  out. 
But— he  said— if  you  gather  them  together,  and  blow  on  them 
until  you  have  started  a  flame,  it  catches  one  bit  of  wood  after 
another  and  the  fire  burns  as  well  as  ever. 

So,  in  our  meetings,  if  we  are  drawn  near  together  in  spirit 
and  the  spark  of  that  "True  Light"  in  us  is  freshly  kindled 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  all  warned  and  brightened  together, 
and  then  we  feel  that  we  have  "  had  a  good  meeting." 

Do  these  illustrations  make  it  more  easy  to  understand  why 
we  believe  in  our  way  of  worship,  and  have  faith  to  hold  meet- 
ings with  no  program  arranged  and  no  minister  "in  charge" 
of  them? 

We  want  always  to  think  of  this  as  something  in  which  each 
one  of  us  has  a  part.  "  When  will  the  service  begin?  "  whisper- 
ed a  visitor  who  had  strolled  into  a  Friends'  meeting  to  see 
what  was  going  on  there.  "  When  thou  and  1  begin  to  serve,"  . 
replied  the  Friend  of  whom  he  asked  the  question.    Of  course 


he  meant  that  what  we  call  the  "life"  of  a  meeting, — its 
spirit — cannot  be  made  perfect  without  the  help  of  every  one 
present,  and  that  this  may  happen  without  a  word  being  said. 

In  England,  in  the  days  when  Friends  were  forbidden 
to  hold  their  meetings,  it  was  said  that  they  could  not  be 
broken  up  as  other  such  gatherings  called  unlawful  were;  for 
in  them  they  might  arrest  the  priest,  or  stop  the  music,  and 
no  one  knew  what  to  do,  but  the  Friends  would  just  go  on 
holding  their  meeting  while  any  of  them  remained  to  do  it. 
You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  the  time  when  all  the  older 
Friends  were  arrested  and  taken  away,  and  there  was  held 
what  is  still  called  "  The  Children's  Meeting."  The  same  thing 
happened  over  again  in  England  a  few  years  ago  when  the 
"Conscientious  Objectors"  (to  war)  held  Friends'  meetings 
in  their  prisons.  One  of  them  told  how  the  jailer  rattled  his 
great  bunch  of  keys  to  annoy  them,  but  he  said  "it  did  not 
disturb  the  quiet  at  all." 

We  have  been  speaking  only  of  Silent  Meetings.  But  our 
Queries — those  searching  questions  asked  of  us  in  our  Book 
of  Discipline — speak  of  "a  free  Gospel  ministry,  exercised  in 
dependence  upon  the  Head  of  the  Church,"  and  ask  if  we 
"  uphold  and  cherish  "  such  a  ministry.  Putting  this  into  more 
simple  words  we  might  say  that  as  all  our  hearts  are  quiet 
before  our  Heavenly  Father  and  filled  with  a  wish  to  do  His 
will.  He  gives  to  some  of  us  a  message  to  speak  for  Him.  And, 
while  this  may  be  given  out  in  beautiful,  clear  words  and  full 
of  great  thoughts,  it  may  also  be  such  a  short  and  simple  mes- 
sage as  to  remind  us  of  the  barley  loaves  and  the  small  fishes, 
which  the  disciples  thought  could  never  satisfy  the  great  crowd 
of  hungry  people. 

But  just  as  our  Saviour's  blessing,  when  He  was  here  on 
earth,  made  these  enough  and  more  than  enough  for  all,  so 
we  often  see  a  few  short  and  hesitating  words,  spoken  for 
Him,  and  in  His  Spirit,  help  and  strengthen  a  whole  meeting. 
For  as  the  Bible  says,  "  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth,"  and 
gives  life  and  growth. 

And  so,  one  of  the  first  things  to  mark  a  Friend  is  this  belief 
in  a  worship  in  which  all  share,  and  each  one  has  a  place.  A 
place  chosen  for  him  by  the  Head  of  the  Church. 

You  have  seen  the  Italian  mosaics,  where  a  pattern,  of 
flowers  perhaps,  is  shown  on  a  dark  background,  and  the 
whole  picture  is  made  up  of  very  tiny  bits  of  stone?  Every 
one  of  these  little  pieces  must  be  in  its  place  or  the  beauty  of 
the  mosaic  is  spoiled. 

You  have  played,  too,  with  picture  puzzles,  and  know  that 
if  you  lose  one  piece,  you  can  never  so  much  enjoy  the  puzzle 
again,  for  there  is  always  the  hole  where  that  piece  ought  to 
be  and  is  not. 

Think  of  this  when  you  go  to  meeting  next  time.  Friends 
have  a  way  of  saying  that  a  person  is  "in  his  right  place," 
and  that  is  just  where  we  all  want  to  be,  so  that  we  shall  not 
spoil  the  pattern,  or  disarrange  our  Heavenly  Father's  plan 
for  our  lives. 

Of  all  the  Friends  who  have  written  of  these  things,  perhaps 
our  own  dear  poet  Whittier  has  put  them  most  clearly  in  his 
"  First  Day  Thoughts."  This  is  a  part  of  what  he  says  about 
his  own  meeting: — 

"In  calm  and  cool  and  silence,  once  again, 
I  find  my  old  accustomed  place,  among  my  brethren. 

"There,  syllabled  by  silence,  let  me  hear 
The  still,  small  voice  which  reached  the  Prophet's  ear, 
Read  in  my  heart  a  stiU  Diviner  law, 
Than  Israel's  leader  on  his  tablets  saw: 
There  let  me  strive  with  each  besetting  sin, 
Recall  my  wandering  fancies,  and  restrain 
The  sore  disquiet  of  a  restless  brain. 
And,  as  the  path  of  duty  is  made  plain, 
May  grace  be  given  that  I  may  walk  therein. 

"Doing  God's  wUl,  as  if  it  were  my  own, 
Yet  trusting  not  in  mine,  but  in  His  strength  alone." 
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A  FRIENDLY  BOOK  SHOP. 


WILLIAM    C.    ALLEN. 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  has  one  means  of  extending 
its  usefulness  that  may  appeal  to  its  members.  It  is  possible 
to  build  a  one-story  edifice  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
Twelfth  Street  Meeting-house  property,  said  building  to  have 
a  frontage  of  say  twenty  feet  on  the  street,  and  have  a  depth 
of  say  forty-two  feet.  Such  a  structure  should  not  interfere 
with  the  light  of  adjacent  buildings.  Have  it  built  in  archi- 
tectural style  to  match  the  Meeting-house — none  could  be 
better.  The  expense  would  be  relatively  small  for  such  a 
simple  affair  as  1  venture  to  suggest.  Have  all  the  front  de- 
voted to  window  and  door  space,  so  as  to  make  a  fine  display 
of  goods.  Install  Friendly  literature  of  all  approved  sorts,  and 
other  publications  devoted  to  human  interests  and  welfare. 
Put  a  live  young  man  and  a  brisk  young  woman  in  as  staff. 
Keep  show  cards  going,  and  at  times  have  ads  in  the  news- 
papers. The  benefits  of  such  a  scheme  may  be  obvious.  Our 
Arch  Street  Book  Store  has  very  few  possible  customers  going 
by  it  at  any  time.  It  could  be  maintained  as  headquarters, 
whilst  the  throngs  of  shoppers  and  business  people  pouring 
through  Twelfth  Street  would  promise  an  infinitely  larger 
custom  of  the  kind  we  naturally  appeal  to.  Friends  have  need 
to  get  into  the  heart  of  things.  We  were  quite  an  up-to-date 
people,  according  to  the  usages  of  the  day,  two  hundred  years 
ago.    Let  us  try  once  more  to  be  thoroughly  modern. 

The  little  Book  Shop  of  Friends,  140  Bishopsgate,  London, 
where  at  all  hours  people  are  rushing  along  the  crowded 
street,  often  stopping  to  gaze  into  the  attractively  filled  win- 
dow to  see  what  the  Friends  are  offering,  may  be  somewhat 
of  an  index  of  what  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  would  be 
expected  to  develop  on  the  lines  indicated.  Of  course,  some 
may  raise  objections,  but  the  reasons  for  objections  can  doubt- 
less be  overcome.  That  bit  of  ground  can  well  be  put  to  work. 
The  appearance  of  the  property  will  be  enhanced,  and  above 
all  a  plot  which  we  hold  as  Trustees  for  our  Lord  can  be  made 
to  yield  increase  for  Him. 


MOVING  PICTURE  CENSORSHIP. 

[The  Interchurch  Federation  of  Philadelphia  in  conjunction 
with  representatives  of  one  or  more  other  civic  organizations 
report  as  follows  of  an  interview  with  the  Governor  at  Har- 
risburg. — Eds.] 

The  conference  centered  about  the  present  and  future  status 
of  the  censorship  of  the  Moving  Pictures  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Governor  was  cordial  to  the  Committee,  and  positive 
in  his  expressed  purpose,  not  only  to  continue,  but  to  improve 
the  standards  of  censorship. 

He  indicated  his  willingness,  if  wise,  to  resume  the  publica- 
tion of  the  deletions. 

Moreover  that  he  would  be  willing  to  see  that  opportunity 
was  given  to  accredited  individuals  to  visit  the  Board  of 
Censors,  and  to  learn  first  hand  how  their  work  was  being  done. 

The  Governor  accepted  suggestions  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
make  a  constant  study  of  the  Moving  Picture  situation. 

He  urged  that  reports  be  made  to  the  Inspectors  or  to  the 
Governor  himself  in  case  undesirable  films  were  seen. 

He  indicated  that  he  himself  would  be  held  responsible  for 
any  lowering  of  the  standards  by  the  present  Board. 

The  Governor  also  stated  that  the  removal  of  Dr.  Ober- 
holtzer  was  not  in  response  to  any  pressure  from  the  Moving 
Picture  people,  but  rather  an  act  of  his  own  volition  to  make 
more  harmonious  and  more  effective  the  work  of  the  Board, 
and  to  enable  Dr.  Oberholtzer  to  check  throughout  the  State 
any  violations  of  the  law  that  he  might  detect. 

The  Governor  emphasized  the  fact  that  there  was  need  of  a 
general  Supervisor  of  the  films  in  the  State;  that  cities  along 
the  border  became  the  natural  objective  of  the  film  producers 
of  neighboring  States  where  the  censor  law  was  less  severe 
than  in  Pennsylvania. 

He  indicated  that  this  work  is  so  important  that  if  Dr. 


Oberholtzer  were,  for  any  reason,  to  sever  his  relationship,  a 
successor  would  be  appointed. 

The  Governor  also  urged  that  any  failure  to  display  the  words 
"Approved  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Censors,-" 
should  at  once  be  reported,  and  he  instructed  the  Attorney 
General  to  notify  the  Board  of  Censors  to  use  greater  caution 
and  to  insist  that  this  display  be  made  according  to  law. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS-ITS  FUTURE. 

Whatever  may  be  our  attitude  toward  force  as  an  ultimate 
sanction  in  national  or  international  government  we  should 
not  deceive  ourselves  about  the  present  conditions  or  the 
historical  background  of  the  problems.  Several  times  recently 
the  writer  has  heard  Friends  in  public  discussion  indicate  or 
at  least  imply  that  the  United  States  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty 
or  go  into  the  League  of  Nations  for  pacifist  reasons."  Similarly 
certain  phases  of  American  history  have  been  overstrained  at 
times  to  find  a  precedent  for  government  without  the  ultimate 
sanction  of  force. 

The  article  in  The  Friend  of  First  Month  20th,  most 
valuable  in  many  ways,  seems  to  be  at  fault  in  the  above  re- 
spects. It  states  that  the  American  people  at  the  last  election 
"vetoed  the  effort  to  place  international  government  upon  the 
basis  of  military  force  and  economic  warfare."  In  the  first 
place  it  is  impossible  to  divine,  amidst  the  complex  issues  of 
the  last  election,  what  proportion  of  the  American  people 
voted  with  an  eye  chiefly  to  the  League  issue.  Secondly,  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  whether,  among  those  who  so  voted, 
any  great  number  cast  their  ballots  "against  the  League" 
because  they  were  opposed  on  principle  to  the  sanction  of 
force.  No  doubt  many  were  opposed  to  using  American  force 
in  European  affairs.  That,  however,  is  the  attitude  of  nation- 
alism, not  pacifism. 

The  former  writer  also  asserts  that  the  American  people, 
in  their  recent  verdict,  followed  "the  memorable  precedent 
set  in  the  Constitutional  Convention."  The  implication  at 
least  is  that  the  convention  that  drew  up  our  present  constitu- 
tion deliberately  rejected  the  sanction  of  force  and  chose  in- 
stead a  system  in  harmony  with  Friendly  principles. 

It  is  true  that  the  Constitutional  Convention  turned  away 
from  a  system  that  seemed  to  involve  the  use  of  force  as  the 
ordinary  method  of  law  enforcement.  It  is  equally  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  finished  Constitution  provided  for  the  ultimate 
sanction  of  force.  In  Article  1,  Section  8,  Congress  was  given 
power  "to  declare  war  .  .  .  raise  and  support  armies 
.  .  .  maintain  a  navy  .  .  .  and  to  provide  for  calling 
forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union." 

In  practice  the  government  fell  back  upon  the  sanction  of 
force,  or  prepared  to  do  so,  whenever  serious  opposition  to 
its  laws  was  encountered.  Notable  cases  were  the  Whiskey 
Insurrection,  the  embargo  troubles  under  Jefferson,  and  the 
attempted  nullification  by  South  Carolina  in  1832.  When  the 
supreme  crisis  came  in  1861  the  Federal  Government  seized 
at  once  upon  the  weapons  of  "military  force  and  economic 
pressure"  to  compel  obedience  to  its  laws. 

So  it  would  seem  that  no  convincing  precedent  for  a  non- 
coercive league  of  nations  is  to  be  found  in  the  constitutional 
law  or  practice  of  the  United  States.  The  present  writer  is  of 
course  not  challenging  the  historical  facts  cited  by  his  eminent 
friend.  There  is  some  danger,  however,  that  Friends  generally 
may  imply  too  much  from  these  facts.  To  conclude  that  the 
recent  election  or  the  action  of  our  early  constitution  makers 
was  fundamentally  favorable  to  non-coercive  government  is 
to  deceive  ourselves  as  to  the  conditions  of  our  present  problem. 

With  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  League  issue  the  writer 
feels  reasonably  sure  that  most  Friends  do  not  wish  to  assume 
an  attitude  of  opposition  to  every  forward  step  because  it 
does  not  go  the  whole  distance.  Great  reforms  do  not  usually 
come  shod  with  seven  league  boots.  Friends  voted  for  Lincoln 
in  i860,  although  his  platform  did  not  demand  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  Most  Friends  supported  local  option,  although  their 
ultimate  ideal  was  national  prohibition.  Friends  have  been 
loyal  supporters  of  our  Constitution  in  spite  of  its  military 
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provisions.  To-day  we  favor  the  movement  at  Washington 
to  reduce  armaments  although  it  does  not  provide  for  abolish- 
ing utterly  the  army  and  navy.  Many  Friends  likewise  have 
a  deep  concern  that  we  should  favor  every  step,  however  short, 
away  from  international  anarchy  toward  international  govern- 
ment, at  the  same  time  declaring  our  ultimate  ideal  in  no  un- 
certain voice.  Abolition  came  to  its  own  under  Lincoln  after 
all,  and  prohibition  arrived  at  last  by  way  of  local  option 
stepping-stones. 

Rayner  W.  Kelsey. 


GERMAN  CHILDREN  MAKE  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 

FOR  AMERICAN  CHILDREN. 

Letter  From  Caroline  L.  Nicholson. 

"  It  has  been  quite  an  experience  to  have  a  Christmas  in 
Germany.  The  celebration  has  been  going  on  now  for  several 
weeks.  Our  first  taste  of  it  was  a  little  party  on  Twelfth  Month 
6th.  It  was  what  is  called  an  Advent  Evening.  The  room  was 
lit  by  candles  and  very  prettily  decorated.  In  the  corner  was 
a  picture  of  the  Nativity  with  a  light  behind  it,  lighting  it  up. 
Above  the  picture  was  a  star  of  paper  with  a  light  inside.  Over 
the  table  was  the  Advent  wreath — evergreen  with  red  berries 
and  three  lighted  candles.  Our  host,  a  fine  young  liberal,  gave 
a  short  speech  of  welcome  to  his  guests  and  especially  to  the 
Quakers.  'These,'  he  said,  'were  to  be  thanked,  not  only  for 
the  food  they  brought,  but  most  of  all  for  the  hope  of  the 
future  contained  in  their  message.  This  message  came  as  a 
wonderful  inspiration  to  those  of  the  Germans  who  felt  the 
horror  of  the  war,  who  felt  that  the  way  of  love  was  the  only 
hope  for  the  world,  but  who  needed  some  concrete  expression 
of  this  way  of  life  to  encourage  their  own  weak  efforts.'  It 
makes  one  feel  so  little  and  humble  to  see  how  much  this  mes- 
sage of  ours  has  meant  to  such  people,  considering  what  very, 
very  ordinary  people  we  are.  The  idea — the  message  itself — 
is  big,  but  we  express  it  so  poorly  both  here  and  at  home. 

"Our  next  Christmas  celebration  was  in  one  of  the  schools. 
We  were  taken  to  about  six  or  seven  class-rooms.  In  each  was 
a  lighted  Christmas  tree  and  in  each  one  the  children  sang  as 
only  German  children  can  sing.  The  best  part  of  the  celebra- 
tion is  the  fact  that  each  class  has  for  weeks  been  making  little 
gifts  which  they  want  to  send  to  the  children  in  America.  There 
were  little  paper  mats,  book-markers,  calendars,  dolls,  post- 
cards, baskets,  and  some  had  even  brought  fairy  stories.  There 
were  lots  of  letters  full  of  eager  friendship  for  their  unknown, 
far-away  cousins.  Think  of  the  little  tots— with  their  ragged 
clothes,  some  with  no  underwear,  some  with  no  warm  meal 
except  what  they  get  from  us,  many  who  will  perhaps  be  very 
neglected  by  Santa  Glaus  this  year,  who  have  never  known  a 
Christmas  of  plenty— eagerly  making  gifts  for  the  children 
across  the  water.  There  are  thousands  of  schools  in  Germany 
where  the  children  are  learning  to  love  the  name  of  America, 
where  they  think  naturally  of  the  children  of  America  as  their 
friends.  1  wonder  in  how  many  schools  in  America  the  same 
feeling  for  Germany  is  being  spread.  It  is  pathetic  to  think 
of  the  limited  circle  to  whom  we  can  give  these  gifts  which 
they  want  to  send.  1  think  that  the  Quakers  at  home  have  the 
much  harder  task  of  reconciling  America  and  it  will  be  the 
task  of  a  life-time. 

"  Later  the  two  Alices  and  I  went  to  Bremen,  where  one  of 
the  schools  was  giving  a  Christmas  entertainment  in  our 
honor.  We  were  given  especially  pretty  programs  and  led  in 
state  to  the  front  seats.  The  Principal  made  an  address  of 
welcome,  thanking  us  and  the  American  people  for  the  feeding, 
for  which  they  were  especially  thankful,  as  over  three  hundred 
children  in  that  school  were  being  fed.  As  is  always  the  case, 
he  said  that  the  food  was  the  least  part  of  our  gift.  Just  as 
m  the  olden  days  the  three  wise  men  came  to  see  the  Christ 
child,  bearing  gifts,  so  we  came  to  the  German  children  with 
our  gifts— an  especially  appropriate  symbol,  as  there  were 
three  of  us  present.  But  the  gift  they  appreciated  most  was 
the  gift  of  love.  In  the  days  of  war  and  want  each  one  had 
thought  only  of  himself  and  our  work  was  teaching  them  again 


love  and  unselfishness.  This,  he  hoped,  the  children  would  al- 
ways remember,  and  he  hoped  that  this  Christmas  would  al- 
ways be  a  wonderful  memory  to  them  as  the  time  when  they 
gave  their  entertainment  for  the  Quakers  who  had  come  in  the 
real  spirit  of  Christmas. 

"The  entertainment  was  quite  like  an  American  one,  except 
that  here  in  Germany  the  religious  side  of  the  festival  is  more 
emphasized.  All  the  recitations  and  songs  are  about  the  Christ 
child  rather  than  Santa  Glaus,  with  one  or  two  fairy  stories 
about  the  Weihnachtsmann. 

"At  another  entertainment  in  our  honor  at  Holdheim,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  giving  out  some  of  the  special  Christmas 
cakes  which  the  Mission  has  provided  for  all  our  feeding  cen- 
ters, and  of  seeing  the  children  going  through  the  streets 
hugging  tightly  the  big  star  on  which  was  written  '  Peace  on 
earth,  good-will  to  men — ^A  Christmas  greeting  from  America." 

"  We  spent  Christmas  eve  with  our  good  friends,  the  Vollers, 
taking  the  greater  part  of  a  food  draft  for  them  and  our  presents 
for  each  other.  It  was  exactly  as  1  have  always  read  a  German 
Christmas  eve  should  be.  We  stayed  in  a  little  room  until 
our  hostess  began  to  play  'Stille  Nacht.'  Then  we  all  went 
in  to  the  Christmas  tree  where  there  was  a  table  of  gifts  for 
everyone.  It  was  very  nice  of  them  to  remember  us,  especially 
as  thieves  had  broken  into  their  house  the  night  before  and 
taken  12,000  marks  worth  of  goods. 

"To  think  that  these  likable  people,  celebrating  Christmas 
in  a  religious  spirit,  learning  to  love  America,  are  the  people 
who  are  still  hated  in  America  as  Huns!" 

"Caroline  L.  Nicholson." 


THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CHEYNEY  TRAINING 

SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  FOR  THE 

ACADEMIC  YEAR  1919-1920. 

Adopted  First  Month  18,  1921. 

[The  School  at  Cheyney  is  about  to  enter  on  a  new  period  of  its  history  , 
and  we  would  bespeak  for  this  report  a  careful  reading,  as  it  contains  in 
very  brief  outline  some  of  the  main  features  that  are  contemplated  for 
the  near  future.  The  Cheyney  School  has  now  become  in  fact  a  state 
Normal  School;  its  graduates  are  conferred  the  same  privileges,  by  certi- 
ficate as  are  granted  to  the  other  thirteen  Normal  Schools  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  course  of  study,  the  teaching  staff  and  in  fact  all  that 
pertains  to  the  real  life  of  the  Institution  underwent  a  rigid  examination 
at  the  fiands  of  experts  within  a  few  months,  as  referred  to  at  the  time 
in  The  Friend.  The  verdict  of  the  Examiners  was  altogether  flattering , 
thus  satisfying  the  Managers  and  the  friends  of  Cheyney  that  the  quiet 
work  that  has  been  carried  on  there  the  past  score  of  years  had  the  right 
foundation  and  proper  proportions.  In  the  transition  now  taking  place, 
the  School  asks  for  the  moral  and  material  support  of  Friends,  as  such  are 
needed  quite  as  much  now  as  ever  before,  to  make  the  Normal  School 
fulfil  the  mission  of  its  founders. — Eds.] 

The  academic  year  covered  by  this  report  has  been  a  dif- 
ficult one  financially  and  in  respect  to  holding  our  teachers  and 
maintaining  the  Faculty  at  its  former  high  level.  We  have 
met  the  first  difficulty  as  well  as  most  institutions  have  been 
able  to  do,  and  have  been  more  fortunate  in  the  second  regard 
than  many.  With  few  exceptions,  all  of  our  tried  and  experi- 
enced teachers  have  remained  at  Cheyney,  although  some  of 
them  have  made  financial  sacrifices  to  do  so',  and  have  refused 
the  offer  of  business  and  commercial  positions  much  more 
attractive  than  teaching  from  the  financial  point  of  view. 

Student  Body  and  Graduates. 

The  school  was  filled  to  overflowing  through  the  school 
year  191 9-1 920.  A  class  of  eleven  students  was  graduated  in 
Sixth  Month.  Most  of  them  have  specialized  in  the  practical 
arts.  Long  before  Commencement  Day  every  graduate  had 
the  choice  of  several  teaching  positions,  and  at  the  time  of 
this  report  nine  are  actually  engaged  in  teaching  and  two  are 
going  on  to  further  study. 

The  School  opened  in  the  Autumn  of  1920  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  unusua:lly  earnest  and  promising  students.     By  all  of 
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our  experiences  during  the  year  and  ail  our  contacts  with 
educational  authorities  we  are  confirmed  in  the  belief  that 
young  men  and  women  who  leave  Cheyney  year  by  year  are 
recognized  and  sought  as  valuable  leaders  in  education  and 
character  building  for  their  people.  Friends  of  Cheyney 
should,  therefore,  be  reassured  as  to  the  valuable  service  the 
School  is  rendering  in  the  field  where  professional  standards 
are  low  and  where  the  finest  sort  of  missionary  spirit  is  required 
of  those  who  must  do  the  constructive  work  of  raising  the 
educational  and  community  standards,  improve  health  con- 
ditions, and  elevate  the  moral  and  social  tone  of  the  average 
Negro  community. 

The  Spirit  of  Cheyney — Student  Government. 

The  influence  of  Cheyney  is  not  confined  to  the  State,  but 
is  national.  Students  continue  to  come  from  many  Southern 
States  as  well  as  from  the  North  and  West.  The  student  body 
is  representative  of  many  sections  and  it  is  important  to  de- 
velop a  wholesome  spirit  of  school  loyalty  and  self-reliance. 
The  Faculty  has  made  a  special  effort  to  develop  a  self-directing 
body  of  young  men  and  women  who  are  seriously  in  training 
to  become  leaders  of  their  people  through  the  schools.  Prac- 
tically the  whole  problem  of  school  discipline  has  been  placed 
under  the  control  of  our  students'  councils,  which  function 
with  Faculty  co-operation.  Under  well-considered  plans  the 
school  body  thus  participates  wholesomely  in  the  active  ad- 
ministration of  school  affairs.  With  a  few  exceptions  under 
this  system  there  have  been  no  problems  of  discipline  within 
the  school  year. 

Gifts  From  Students  to  the  School. 

Students  have  paid  for  student  representatives  who  have 
been  sent  to  important  Conferences,  like  the  International 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Conference  at  Des  Moines,  for 
which  they  had  to  raise  more  than  |ioo  for  the  individual  ex- 
penses of  their  delegates. 

They  have  again  sustained  their  record  of  making  religion 
a  practical  thing  by  raising  two  half  scholarships  through  the 
First-day  School  classes  for  worthy  but  indigent  students  to 
whom  the  help  is  given  on  a  basis  of  character  and  promise. 

Extension  and  Community  Work. 

Throughout  the  year  the  various  departments  of  the  com- 
munity work  of  the  School  were  successfully  carried  on  through 
the  same  student  and  faculty  spirit  of  co-operation.  This 
work  took  the  form  again  of  evening  and  afternoon  classes  in 
the  common  school  branches  in  the  practical  arts,  in  health 
education  for  the  out-of-school  people  of  the  community  at 
Cheyney,  and  also  at  Moylan-Rose  Valley,  Philadelphia,  and 
for  a  half  year  in  West  Chester.  This  extension  work  has  had 
great  value  not  only  to  the  communities  served,  but  to  our  own 
students.  All  of  it  has  been  leavened  by  the  cheer  and  hope 
found  in  the  Negro  folk  music,  which  it  has  been  the  privilege 
of  Cheyney  students  to  carry  into  the  neighborhoods  they 
visit. 

Association   of  Teachers  in  the  Colored  Schools  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 

The  fifth  session  of  the  Association  of  Teachers  in  the 
Colored  Schools  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  was  held  in 
Fifth  Month,  with  a  large  attendance,  principally  from  Phila- 
delphia. The  formation  of  this  Association  promises  to  be  an 
unusually  important  factor  in  the  educational  progress  of  the 
colored  schools  of  the  territory  represented. 
Summer  School. 

The  Summer  School  for  Cheyney  was  continued  again  for 
a  period  of  four  weeks  throughout  the  Seventh  Month.  It 
is  hoped  that  in  future  funds  may  be  available  to  make  it  of 
standard  length. 

An  appropriation  of  I500  to  the  Summer  School  by  the 
General  Education  Board  and  one  of  1 100  by  the  Slater  Fund 
were  timely  and  deeply  appreciated  expressions  of  confidence 
by  these  two  important  agencies. 

The  enrollment  as  usual  overflowed  our  capacity  and  there 


was  the  usual  enthusiastic  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the 
eachers,  who  found  in  Cheyney  Summer  School  one  of  the  few 
professional  opportunities  they  have  to  improve  themselves 
for  the  increasing  difficulties  of  their  work. 

The  meeting  of  the  Managers  with  these  teachers  at  the 
end  of  the  session  was  a  notable  occasion,  which  gave  an  op- 
portunity to  hear  at  first  hand  the  life  stories  of  self-sacrificing 
men  and  women.  The  Managers  were  deeply  touched  by  the 
recital  of  actual  conditions  in  Negro  schools  all  over  the 
South,  and  by  the  determined  spirit  with  which  the  colored 
people  are  facing  these  life  tasks,  and  also  by  the  appreciation 
which  was  expressed  universally  for  what  Cheyney  has  done 
for  them.  The  School  closed  with  an  exhibition  at  West  Ches- 
ter on  the  Community  Centre  ground  of  work  done  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  Summer  School.  Pleasant  features  of  this 
exhibition  were  the  Drill  ...  by  the  Shelter  children, 
and  the  teachers'  illustration  of  Physical  Training  work, 
directed  by  Ruby  M.  Wiley. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


FROM  JAPAN. 

BizEN  Machi,  Mito,  Japan,  Twelfth  Month  12,  1920. 

I  am  glad  to  tell  thee  that  our  work  has  multiplied  so  much 
that  we  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  meet  the  demands  upon 
our  time.  A  short  statement  is  sufficient  to  show  thee  what 
1  mean.  On  Second,  Third  and  Fourth-days  1  teach  in  the 
schools  here.  On  Second-day  night  I  have  a  Bible  class  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  city.  On  Third-day  evenings  1  have  a 
class  for  Government  officials  and  School  Presidents.  On 
Fourth-days  every  other  week  1  go  to  Minato  for  a  Bible  Class. 
On  Fifth-days  is  the  mid-week  meeting,  on  Sixth-day  night 
1  am  teaching  in  an  English  night  school  which  is  being  started 
In  the  Friends'  Meeting-house.  On  Seventh-day  evenings  1 
have  a  class  of  English  teachers  of  the  city  and  on  First-day 
morning  a  Bible  Class.  1  have  also  been  trying  to  set  up  a 
Temperance  Campaign  for  this  Province,  which  has  and  will 
take  a  great  deal  of  conference.  Also  the  Treasurer's  work, 
for  both  the  Mission  and  the  Juridical  Person  takes  time. 
Esther  has  work,  too,  with  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  Ladies'  Aid 
Society  and  a  newly  formed  Y.  W.  C.  A.  here  in  the  city. 

Our  new  lot  has  been  purchased,  surveyed  and  fenced  and 
boundary  stones  ordered.  If  the  funds  are  available  we  will 
call  an  architect  to  consider  plans  for  buildings  on  that  place. 
The  Koto  Gakko  boys  are  asking  me  very  often  now  when  we 
will  begin  to  build.  They  wish  a  Dormitory  next  year  if  we 
can  get  one. 

T.  E.  Jones. 
^  I  ■ 

DEMOCRACY  TESTED  IN  WEST  CHINA. 

Robert  Simkin  Shows  Significance  of  Year's  Events. 

[The  report  from  which  the  following  is  taken  reached  us 
less  than  a  fortnight  ago.  It  contains  much  of  interest  and 
importance  and  has  also  a  hopeful  ring,  so  that,  though  late, 
we  give  it  place. — Eds.] 

The  Republic  and  the  University  have  come  to  the  end  of 
a  year  typical  of  young  organisms,  a  period  of  stress,  not  in- 
deed free  from  the  temporary  illnesses  incident  to  childhood 
and  youth,  but  nevertheless  registering  a  decided  advance  for 
the  twelve  months'  period.  As  a  whole  China  has  profited 
greatly  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Europe.  Brigandage 
is  still,  alas,  far  too  common,  but  the  river  between  Chung- 
king and  Chengtu,  which  was  practically  closed  for  over  a 
year,  is  now  at  least  partially  open  for  commerce,  and  journey- 
ing missionaries  are  less  frequently  molested  by  "gentlemen 
of  the  road." 

So  far  as  opium  is  concerned  the  record  is  chiefly  on  the 
■  wrong  side  of  the  ledger.  Numerous  farmers  in  mountainous 
and  out-of-the-way  districts  realized  enormous  profits  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  and  once  more  the  traveler  is 
delayed  by  the  necessity  of  his  chair  carriers  to  stop  for  their 
smokes  along  the  road.     Monarchy  is  a  very  efficient  instru- 
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ment  for  the  speedy  banishment  of  an  evil,  but  unless  the  evil 
is  driven  out  by  the  will  of  a  democracy,  back  it  comes  forth- 
with.    ...  ..... 

Especially  in  the  Friends'  dormitories  at  the  University  is 
there  a  small  group  of  dependable  leaders  who  are  taking  a 
very  large  part  of  the  burdens  of  church  and  school.  As  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  these  Chinese 
grapple  seriously  and  with  success  with  problems  which 
formerly  completely  baffled  the  missionary  when  he  had  to 
shoulder  the  responsibility  alone.     ...  ^,    ■    • 

1  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  principles  of  Christi- 
anity as  taught  by  Friends  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
the  Chinese  mind,  and  are  builders  of  character  to  a  very  re- 
markable degree.  Friends'  principles  are  more  and  more  ap- 
preciated, not  only  by  our  own  students,  but  by  those  of  the 
whole  institution.  The  difficulty  of  reality  in  public  prayer 
was  being  discussed  one  evening  at  a  Student  Volunteer  Band 
meeting  when  a  member  of  a  sister  denomination— a  young 
fellow  keen  as  a  knife  edge— remarked  that  Friends  seem  to 
enter  into  public  prayer  really  and  vitally,  making  it  peculiarly 
helpful. 

In  the  Summer  the  University  graduated  a  class  of  five,  it 
being  the  first  time  that  so  many  have  at  one  time  completed 
the  full  six  years'  course.  Two  proteges  whom  we  sent  from 
Chungking  in  1916  completed  with  others  the  three  years 
of  the  Junior  College  course.  These  two  have  now  returned 
to  teach  in  the  Friends'  High  School  at  Chungking  where  they 
are  reported  to  be  doing  excellent  work.  One  of  them  won  a 
scholarship  on  his  year's  standing,  so  he  will  probably  come 
back  to  take  the  Senior  College  course.  Both  of  them  joined 
the  Monthly  Meeting  during  their  stay  in  the  University,  and 
were  very  active  in  a  First-day  School  and  a  street  chapel  in 
the  city.     .     .     . 

In  the  Friends'  dormitory  there  are  several  students  who  had 
during  the  past  two  years  failed  to  respond  to  repeated  invita- 
tion. Their  attitude  is  now  changed,  and  1  have  never  ex- 
perienced such  an  openness  to  talk  about  their  relationship 
to  Christ.  At  times  it  has  seemed  that  one  had  only  to  ask 
a  student  to  become  a  Christian  to  witness  his  joyful  surrender. 
Ten  students  from  the  Friends'  dormitories  have  requested 
membership  in  the  Monthly  Meeting,  and  we  are  hoping  that 
others  will  be  added.  In  the  Friends'  University  dormitory, 
however,  every  student  now  confesses  Christian  discipleship, 
so  our  great  task  there  is  to  help  them  to  keep  on  growing. 
Among  the  students  of  University  grade  over  eighty  per  cent, 
are  now  Christians,  most  of  them  won  by  their  fellow  students. 
Do  you  wonder  that  we  are  thankful  to  be  in  China?  We  ask 
the  prayers  of  all  that  we  may  be  granted  wisdom  and  strength 
throughout  the  coming  weeks  and  months  to  direct  into  the 
constructive  work  of  the  Kingdom  this  spiritual  energy  which 
has  been  released.  Robert  L.  Sim  kin. 

Chengtu,  West  China,  Seventh  Month,  1920. 

American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  Extcauce  Sccniani. 
JAMES  A.  NORTON,  AssManl  Secretary. 

PuhUcliy.  ELIZABETH  T.  RHOADS.  Women's  Work- 


WILLIAM  B.  HARVEY 


WALTER  C.  WOODWARD 


BERNARD  WALTON 


In  our  issue  of  last  week  the  total  contributions  should  have 
been  printed  1140,695.03.  

Let  Us  All  Step  Forward. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  division  in  Cromwell's  army  when  the 
captain  asked  for  men  to  do  a  certain  piece  of  very  dangerous 
work.  He  turned  his  back,  saying  the  volunteers  should  take 
two  steps  forward.  When  he  turned  about  the  line  was 
straight.  He  called  again  for  volunteers,  but  when  turning  back 
again  the  line  was  still  straight  and  rigid.  Thinking  his  men 
were  cowardly  he  began  to  scoff  at  them,  but  soon  learned 
that  the  whole  company  had  come  forward  the  two  steps. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  been  compared  to  this  because 


when  we  act  at  all  it  must  be  in  unity.  We  all  step  forward 
or  not  at  all.  Probably  we  have  never  taken  such  a  long 
step  forward  as  during  the  last  few  years  in  our  Service  Work. 
The  danger,  however,  has  been  to  allow  the  Committee  and 
the  field  workers  to  carry  most  of  the  burden.  Especially 
is  this  true  since  the  appeal  for  funds  has  become  nation-wide. 
Some  individual  Friends  and  Meetings,  not  being  in  the  closest 
touch  with  the  work,  have  allowed  their  interest  and  support 
to  die  down  below  the  level  of  the  period  of  French  Recon- 
struction. 

At  the  same  time  the  recent  drive  for  funds  has  brought 
wonderful  results  in  many  meetings.  Just  recently  one  small 
meeting  in  the  South  gave  |2,ooo,  another  very  small  one 
|8oo.  1 1  is  simply  a  question  of  a  few  concerned  Friends  seeing 
to  it  that  the  need  is  presented  in  an  appealing  way.  Surely 
the  need  now  is  greater  than  when  we  started  in  1917. 

Another  element  of  difference  is  that  the  appeal  for  funds 
among  Friends  during  the  war  was  attractive  because  the 
religious  body  was  excused  from  fighting.  When  everyone 
was  doing  "his  bit"  and  talking  about  it,  Friends  easily  rallied 
to  their  particular  method  of  doing  their  bit. 

Just  now  some  very  clear  thinking  and  acting  is  needed 
amongst  our  rank  and  file.  What  are  our  aims?  Each  human. 
being  is  Divine.  When  they  suffer,  God  suffers.  We  relieve 
suffering  because  we  must,  as  a  part  of  our  religion  or  Love, 
not  because  there  has  been  a  draft  and  our  boys  have  been 
excused  and  we  want  to  do  our  bit. 

There  is  a  greater  amount  of  suffering  to-day  than  in  191 7, — 
since  then  a  great  economic  warfare  has  been  carried  on,  and 
the  Allies  have  made  cemeteries  and  walking  skeletons  out  of 
Germany,  Austria  and  Russia.  Starving  Russia  is  opening 
her  door  enough  to  let  us  in.  Workers  and  moneywill  be 
needed  on  a  greater  scale  than  ever  before.  Are  we  equal  to 
the  task?  Will  each  one  of  us  get  under  the  burden?  Will 
we  feel  it  just  as  much  a  duty  now  to  do  our  bit  when  it  is 
not  so  fashionable  as  during  the  war? 

Already  we  hear  people  ask:  "What  about  the  next  war?" 
Will  we  dare  be  pacifists  then  if  we  do  not  try  to  prevent  it 
now?  Giving  relief  is  one  method  of  sowing  seeds  of  peace. 
If  we  give  it  because  we  must  ,we  are  spreading  the  Gospel  of 
Love.  Millions  are  hungry  in  body  and  soul.  God  is  asking 
for  volunteers,  we  must  all  step  forward. 


Chicago. 

To  THE  American  Friends'  Service  Committee,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: — 

Dear  Friends: — In  reading  a  monthly  magazine,  the  Haus- 
frau,  printed  in  German  language,  1  have  read  how  much  good 
your  Organization  called  the  Quakers,  has  done  and  is  still 
doing,  for  the  poor  suffering  children  of  Germany,  the  country 
where  1  was  born  and  raised,  and  1  do  feel  a  hearty  grateful- 
ness toward  you,  and  love  to  do  my  share,  but  it  is  so  little 
that  1  am  nearly'  ashamed  to  send  it,  please  accept  it  kindly, 
1  also  am  willing  to  give  every  month  a  dollar  for  1921 ,  I  only 
wish  I  could  give  you  hundreds  of  dollars,  but  1  am  just  a 
plain  housemaid  at  present  and  have  plenty  of  relations  and 
friends  in  the  old  country,  whom  1  have  to  help,  too,  as  they 
are  in  need,  otherwise  1  would  love  to  send  you  more.  Your 
organization  is  really  worth  while  helping.  God  bless  you  all. 
Accept  for  January  fi.oo  (one  dollar)  please,  will  send  you 
every  month  promptly. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Bitter  Feeling  Melted  by  Quaker  Food. 
The  plebiscite  area  of  Upper  Silesia  is  in  a  critical  con- 
dition. Bitter  feeling  between  the  Poles  and  Germans  runs 
high.  The  French  militaristic  policy  tends  to  incite  the 
Poles  against  their  German  neighbors.  Hatred  begets  hatred 
and  reprisal  stories  such  as  we  hear  of  in  Ireland  frequently 
take  place. 
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Howard  Brinton,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  went  to  Upper  Silesia 
to  organize  a  local  committee  for  child-feeding.  On  the  day 
set  for  the  Committee  meeting  the  members  failed  to  appear — 
two  had  been  shot  and  the  others  were  in  hiding. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Friends  to  have  all  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation represented  on  the  local  committees.  This  finally  took 
place  in  Upper  Silesia.  Pole  and  German,  Jew  and  Gentile, 
Catholic  and  Protestant  all  worked  together  for  the  welfare 
of  children. 


Peter  the  Great  Ii^terested  in  Friends. 

"Peter  the  Great  and  Alexander  I,  of  Russia,  were  greatly 
interested  in  Friends,"  writes  Arthur  Watts  the  English  Friend 
now  working  in  Russia.  He  recently  had  a  long  talk  with 
Professor  Gromoglasov,  who  is  a  great  authority  on  the  His- 
tory of  Religion  in  Russia.  Arthur  Watts  goes  on  to  say:  "  I 
learned  from  him  that  the  first  record  of  a  follower  of  Fox 
visiting  Russia  was  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Quirem  Kulman  visited  the  Baltic  districts,  but  unfortunately 
like  Naylor  he  allowed  himself  to  be  regarded  as  a  Messiah  and 
was  subsequently  tried  and  burnt  at  the  stake. 

"  1  mentioned  to  him  the  imprisonment  of '  Quaker  Maidens,' 
but  he  informed  me  that  they  had  no  connection  with  the 
Society  of  Friends,  but  were  Khleste,  a  sect  that  was  often 
confused  with  Friends  because  they  were  also  nicknamed 
Quakers  on  account  of  their  trembling  with  religious  excite- 


Thirty  Thousand  Moscow  Babies  Without  Milk. 

At  last  we  have  definite  news  from  Russia.  But  news  that 
makes  us  shudder  for  the  awful  need  and  drives  us  to  our  knees 
in  humble  supplication,  for  power  to  measure  up  to  this  added 
duty  and  privilege. 

The  cable  reads:  "Thirty  thousand  Moscow  babies  need 
milk  daily.  Only  seven  thousand  can  be  fed  from  present 
supplies.  The  rate  of  infant  mortality  is  forty  per  cent.  Five 
thousand  five  hundred  gross  tins  of  condensed  milk  urgently 
needed  for  feeding  Moscow  infants  during  the  Spring  months. 
We  require  milk,  cod-liver  oil  and  soap  for  six  thousand 
children  between  three  and  eight.  Twenty-one  thousand 
children  between  eight  and  fifteen  are  already  known  to 
Moscow  health  department  to  require  sanitary  care.  The 
clothing  needs  are  soft  materials  for  infants,  sweaters,  under- 
wear, stockings  and  boots  for  older  children." 

Up  to  this  time  the  Foreign  relief  organizations  of  enemy 
countries  were  not  allowed  to  work  in  Russia.  Now  through 
the  faith  established  within  the  last  few  months  the  Friends 
are  given  a  wider  opportunity  of  disinterested  loving  service 
to  those  in  need.  May  the  Source  of  Love  and  Strength  guide 
us  in  this  new  field! 

Arthur  Watts  explains  that  under  the  present  system  all 
supplies  must  go  through  the  governmental  departments, 
even  if  it  goes  to  private  institutions.  There  is  a  department 
for  every  need.  However,  Arthur  Watts  has  been  allowed  to 
control  the  distribution  of  supplies  sent  in  through  the  English 
and  American  Friends.  He  can  inspect  all  institutions  as 
much  as  he  desires,  alone  if  he  wishes. 


Bolshevists  in  Polish  Prison  Camp. 

{Frank  Waller  of  the  Polish  Mission  helped  distribute  sup- 
plies in  a  Polish  prison  for  Russian  prisoners.  He  sends  in  his 
impressions.) 

Bolshevists?  1  remembered  the  placard  one  could  see  all 
over  Warsaw,  posted  on  walls  and  staring  at  you  from  shop 
windows — a  great  monkey  in  a  ragged  shirt  wading  through 
blood,  with  scalps  hanging  by  their  hair  from  his  belt  and 
right  hand,  and  a  fire-brand  in  his  left.  Were  these  sixteen  men 
standing  two  deep  before  me  really  officers  of  the  Red  Army? 
It  seemed  as  if  1  was  peeping  behind  the  curtain  hiding  Russia. 

One  of  our  women  workers  (Friends)  was  unpacking  the 
soap  and  piling  it  on  the  table  beside  me.  The  prisoners 
crowded  around  us  to  watch— all  three  thousand  of  the  same 


hue  from  head  to  foot  with  their  dusty  faces  and  their  dusty 
clothes.     There  was  not  one  piece  of  soap  in  the  whole  camp. 

One  by  one  the  officers  would  step  up  to  me  and  salute.  The 
Polish  Commandant  on  my  right  hand  would  then  call  out  the 
number  of  men  under  that  officer's  command,  and  1  would 
give  one-half  pound  cake  of  soap  for  every  twenty  prisoners. 
There  was  a  sort  of  question  in  each  one's  face.  It  seemed  to 
ask — "  Do  you  look  upon  me  as  a  barbarian  or  as  a  brother?" 
And  when  1  smiled,  the  whole  face  would  lose  its  hesitation 
and  tension,  and  then  this  Red  officer  would  say  a  "thank 
you"  that  seemed  to  surge  up  from  the  depth  of  his  heart. 
There  were  some  that  were  fine-looking  men,  with  a  sure 
manner  and  a  keen,  straight  look  of  innocent,  understanding 
eyes,  that  would  have  drawn  about  them  the  interest  and 
respect  of  far  better  fed  and  clothed  society. 

As  some  left  me  to  return  to  their  places  in  the  line,  they 
would  go  back  with  a  new  ease  and  freedom,  as  if  they  felt 
they  had  found  a  friend — a  man  in  the  enemey  country,  in  the 
middle  of  this  dirty  prison,  who  could  lay  the  barriers  down 
and  reach  out  his  hand  with  that  clear,  open  look  that  is  only 
given  to  a  brother. 

There  is  a  voice  that  speaks  out  of  men  and  admits  their 
worth  in  the  sight  of  God.  Above  their  Bolshevist  rags  and 
dirty,  unshaven  faces,  1  could  hear  the  voices  from  out  of  these 
men,  as  if,  appearing  suddenly  before  the  representative  of 
an  evil-lying  world,  the  voices  of  true  worth  took  care  to  be 
understood.  And  hearing — 1  knew — how  some  of  these  men 
were  better  men  than  1.  In  the  midst  of  these  great  voices, 
the  least  1  could  do  was  to  be  humble  and  kind  and  clasp  their 
hands  warmly  in  mine. 

Poland  a  Country  of  Orphans. 

Poland  is  now  a  country  of  orphans.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  children  are  left  without  parents,  due  to  war  and 
typhus,  and  the  number  of  these  is  steadily  growing.  Pro- 
vision has  to  be  made  for  orphans  in  numbers  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  population.  Institutions  for  the  care 
of  children  are  one  hundred  per  cent,  overcrowded. 

The  Minister  of  Health  registers  the  efficient  institutions 
and  gives  them  a  small  government  grant.  The  form  which 
has  to  be  filled  out  and  signed  by  the  inspecting  doctor,  pro- 
vides for  a  very  comprehensive  inquiry  into  facilities  for 
education  and  recreation  as  well  as  into  health  conditions. 
This  questionnaire  shows  that  the  Ministry  is  fully  alive  to 
modern  requirements  for  the  bringing  up  of  children,  although 
most  of  these  are  at  present  unattainable  in  Poland.  Properly 
trained  children's  nurses  and  child  welfare  workers  are  almost 
unknown  in  Poland.  The  lack  of  skilled  care  is  especially 
evident  in  the  case  of  babies,  amongst  them  mortality  is  very 
high. 

Beside  the  private  institutions  the  towns  also  provide  for 
their  orphans  and  pauper  children  either  by  providing  muni- 
cipal homes  or  by  placing  them  in  religious  private  institu- 
tions and  paying  a  certain  sum  for  their  maintenance.  The 
town  of  Warsaw,  for  example,  provides  for  most  of  its  children 
according  to  the  latter  plan,  paying  rent  and  upkeep  of  institu- 
tions in  which  the  children  are  placed,  giving  clothing  for  the 
children  and  about  fourteen  marks  per  head  per  day  for  main- 
tenance. 

In  most  of  the  homes  where  older  girls  are  received,  the  girls 
do  a  good  deal  of  housework  as  well  as  sewing,  white  em- 
broidery, and  Church  embroidery — which  finds  a  considerable 
sale  and  helps  to  defray  the  cost  of  their  maintenance;  before 
the  war  such  institutions  were  completely  self-supporting.  In 
the  homes  for  older  boys,  a  certain  amount  of  carpentry, 
tailoring,  boot-making,  etc.,  is  frequently  undertaken;  at  one 
home  which  1  visited,  the  staple  industry  appeared  to  be  the 
making  of  coffins.  

CoNTRiBUTioNsforthe  weekending  First  Month  22,  192 1  — 
122,155.89. 

Shipments  received  during  week  ending  First  Month  22, 
1921— 44  packages,  totaling  1,316  garments,  one  of  these  from 
Mennonites,  five  specified  for  German  Relief. 
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FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

Following  the  regular  rule — the  first  Third-day  after  the  first  Second- 
day  in  the  Month,  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  held  on  the 
8th  inst.  The  session  at  10.30  a.  m.  is  for  worship,  the  session  at  one 
o'clock  (after  lunch)  is  for  business. 

The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  is  held  the  previous  day,  Second 
Month  7th,  at  2.30  p.  m. 

Abington  Quaeter  will  be  held  in  regular  order  on  Fifth-day,  Second 
Month  10th,  at  3.30  p.  m.  The  Meetmg  of  Ministers  and  Elders  is  the 
previous  day  at  10  a.  m. 

Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets  included 
two  sessions  on  the  27th  ult.  The  first,  followed  the  morning  meeting  for 
worship;  the  second  came  at  6.30  p.  m.,  after  supper  at  the  meeting-house. 
The  attendance  in  the  evening  crowded  the  middle  room.  The  interest 
in  the  business  was  most  encouraging.  After  it  had  been  concluded  a 
very  sympathetic  hearing  was  given  to  Max  I.  Reich  as  he  recounted  his 
experiences  of  rehgious  service  in  Germany. 

Barnesvillb  Notes. — From  a  private  letter  we  glean  the  following 
items  of  interest  concerning  the  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  Boarding  School: 

The  Committee  met  at  the  School  New  Year's  morning  with  quite  a 
full  attendance.  Mifflin  and  Marianna  Hall  were  appointed  Super- 
intendent and  Matron  for  the  coming  year. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Educational  Association  held  its  annual  meeting. 
There  was  no  formal  program,  the  main  part  of  the  afternoon  being  taken 
up  with  discussing  various  problems  in  connection  with  the  Primary 
Schools.  The  Primary  teachers  had  sent  in  questions  to  be  answered,  and 
these  were  introduced  by  some  one  who  had  been  thinking  over  some  of 
the  problems  involved.  Then  the  whole  group  was  free  to  discuss  the 
questions.  Much  interest  was  aroused  in  regard  to  school  discipline,  classi- 
fication, teacher  shortage,  and  other  vital  questions.  DiUwyn  Stratton 
contributed  to  the  meeting  very  helpfully  with  ideas  gathered  during  his 
trip  to  England  last  Summer,  and  Charles  P.  Morlan  summarized  the 
discussion  at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 

Then  followed  the  basket  ball  game  between  the  Old  Scholars  and  the 
School,  resulting  in  a  victory  for  the  former.  The  evening  was  occupied 
by  a  meeting  of  the  Whittier  Literary  Society  with  a  varied  program  on 
New  Year's. 

With  the  current  issue  of  The  Hebrew  Christian  Alliance  Quarterly, 
Max  I.  Reich  resumes  the  Editorship,  which  he  had  had  to  give  up  for 
over  a  year,  while  traveling  in  Europe  in  rehgious  service.  Besides  a  short 
poem,  "The  Return  of  the  Queen,"  and  several  brief  editorial  notes,  our 
friend  contributes  an  article  on  "The  Story  of  Balaam"  and  a  leader 
entitled  "The  Teachings  of  Defeat." 

Our  Friend,  A.  Warburton  Davidson,  of  Chungking,  West  China, 
writes  that  on  Eleventh  Month  22nd,  a  reception  was  held  at  the  Inter- 
national Friends'  Institute  there  for  General  Hsiung  Ke  Wu,  the  Governor 
of  the  province,  and  aU  the  other  mihtary  officials  now  assembled  in  Chung- 
king. In  his  address  of  welcome  to  these  generals  of  Szechuan  Province, 
the  President  of  the  Institute  pleaded  with  them  for:  first,  Peace;  second. 
Sanitation — which  would  mean  freedom  from  disease;  and  third,  de- 
liverance from  the  opium  traffic. 

The  following  is  a  news  despatch  from  Washington  in  the  Public  Ledger 
under  date  of  the  27th  ult.: — 

George  Vaux,  Jr.  was  re-elected  for  the  tenth  consecutive  time  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  which  closed 
its  fifty-third  annual  meeting  here  to-day.  In  common  with  his  fellow 
Commissioners,  George  Vaux  each  year  gives  up  several  weeks  to  pene- 
trate the  Far  Western  Indian  country  and  see  for  himself  how  Uncle 
Sam  is  caring  for  his  redskin  wards. 

In  his  fifteen  years  on  the  board,  which  was  instituted  by  President 
Grant,  George  Vaux  has  come  in  direct  contact  with  thousands  of  Indians 
and  is  well  known  to  many  of  them.  Within  recent  years  he  made  inten- 
sive surveys  of  the  Osages  and  Waupaws  of  Oklahoma,  of  the  Pueblos 
in  New  Mexico,  of  the  Indians  in  the  State  of  Washington,  of  the  Mission 
Indians  in  southern  California  and  of  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York  State. 

In  1920  the  Gommissipners  inspected  more  than  forty-five  reservations 


and  schools.  In  1921  they  wiU  survey  Indian  conditions  in  Oklahoma, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Utah,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  the  Dakotas.  George  Vaux  and  his  associates, 
who  include  General  Hugh  L.  Scott,  known  among  Red  men  as  "the  man 
who  talks  with  his  fingers,"  and  Major  Frank  H.  Knox,  New  Hampshire, 
editor  and  Roosevelt  Rough-rider,  serve  without  salary. 


GENERAL  NEWS  NOTES. 

Two  of  Philadelphia's  most  prominent  citizens,  Joseph  G.  Rosengarten 
and  Isaac  H.  Clothier,  have  died  during  the  past  fortnight.  They  were 
both  octogenarians  and  both  specially  devoted  to  fostering  education. 

The  following  item  is  quoted  by  the  Boston  Transcript: — ^A  fast  day 
throughout  the  Mormon  church  has  been  proclaimed  by  President  H.  J. 
Grant  and  his  counselors,  in  behalf  of  the  starving  children  of  Europe. 
The  23rd  ult.  was  set  aside  as  the  special  fast  day. 

Despite  adverse  business  conditions  throughout  America  dtrring  the 
last  part  of  1920,  the  number  of  motor  passenger  cars  and  trucks  in  use 
showed  a  greater  increase  than  in  any  preceding  year.  Figures  compiled 
for  the  fourth  successive  year  by  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company 
show  that  in  1920  there  were  registered  in  this  country  9,274,920  passenger 
cars  and  trucks,  or  one  for  every  11.8  persons.  This  is  an  increase  of 
1,670,904,  or  21.9  per  cpnt.  over  the  figures  of  1919. 

Bryn  Mawr  College  announces  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  tuition,  board 
and  rent  for  the  next  academic  year.  The  minimum  cost  wiU  then  be 
$750  a  year,  as  it  is  for  Mount  Holyoke,  the  rate  at  Vassar  and  WeUesley 
being  $800. 

A  special  despatch  from  Toronto  is  as  follows:— Disarmament  discus- 
sion touches  a  responsive  chord  in  Canada,  which  without  waiting  for  the 
decisions  of  other  nations  has  put  into  effect  without  any  fuss  a  pretty 
sweeping  disarmament  pohcy.  As  a  result  of  this  new  pohcy  it  is  stated 
that  Canada  is  to-day  not  spending  a  single  dollar  in  anticipation  of  future 
war,  probable,  possible  or  remote.  Not  only  is  it  a  fortunate  thing  to 
Uve  in  Canada  under  these  circumstances  but,  may  it  be  suggested,  it  is 
also  fortunate  to  be  a  neighbor  of  Canada's. 

It  was  a  Canadian  Commissioner  of  the  Resource  Department  speaking 
in  Boston  who  has  this  to  say: — "We  are  facing  a  timber  famine,  and 
the  question  is,  what  can  be  done  to  avert  it.  The  most  important 
domestic  issue  in  this  country  in  the  very  near  future  will  be  the  con- 
servation of  the  forest  wealth,  for  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  when  its  rapid 
diminution  is  fully  reaUzed  something  like  a  wave  of  hysteria  wiU  go 
over  the  whole  country." 


NOTICES. 

The  Council  of  Westtown  Mothers  will  meet  at  the  Friends'  Institute, 
20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  on  Third-day,  Second  Month  15th, 
at  three  o'clock.  Dr.  Richard  M.  Gummere,  Head  Master  of  the  William 
Penn  Charter  School,  and  Ahoe  G.  Howland,  Principal  of  the  Shipley 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  will  speak  on  "The  Social  Relation  of  Boys  and 
Girls  Outside  of  School."     Tea  will  be  served  after  the  meeting. 

Mart  R.  G.  Williams, 

President. 

Meeting  to  Discuss  Westtown  Finances.- — To  consider  the  fiinancial 
questions  now  before  the  School,  especially  a  proposal  to  increase  the 
charge  for  board  and  tuition,  the  friends  of  Westtown  are  invited  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  committee-room  of  Arch  Street  Meeting- 
house, on  Seventh-day,  Second  Month  6,  1921,  at  2  p.  m. 

In  advance  of  the  meeting,  financial  data  will  be  sent  to  parents  having 
children  now  at  the  School,  to  members  of  the  Westtown  Committee, 
and  to  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
AU  others  interested  in  Westtown  are  also  invited,  especially  those  in- 
tending or  hoping  to  send  their  children  to  the  School.  A  full  attendance 
is  desired. 

J.  Henry  Bahtlett,  Chairman  of  the  Westtcum  Committee. 
George  A.  Rhoads,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Wu.  H.  Pile's   Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympadiy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia.  I 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


Re81dei»ce:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WTTJJAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Bijrnino 
260  South  Tenth  STRBorr 

PHILAOELPHJA 

Bell  'Phonb— Filbert  266Q. 


Wm.  h.  Pile's  Sons 


BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 


422  Walnut  St.,    -   Philadelphia 


SPECIAL    ATTENTION 


PRINTING  OF  BOOKS   AND   CATALOGS 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 

128th  YEAR 
The  Insurance  Company 

of 

North  America 


The  Friend  have  been  neighbors 
for  94  years. 

They  both  stand  for 
STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  insurance 
with  this  Company? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you 
a  North  America  Policy 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE   AND   YARD 


16  No  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TELEPHONES^  f  ^--J.^' 


FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

302  Arch  Street      Philadelphia 


Let  as  supply  your  needs  In  good  books; 
among  them  are  the  foltotuing: — 

Herbert  Hoover:     The  Man  and  His  Work — 

V.  Kelloig 

The  Orient  in  Bible  Times — Elihu  Grant 

Letters  from  India — John  S.Hoylan 

The  Day  of  Our  Visitation— W.  Liilhhoy 

The  Time  of  Her  Life — M.  Rohimon 

Children  of  the  Light— /?u/us  M.  Jones 

As  A  Man  Thinketh— £.  E.  Unwin 

Pilgrims  of  Today— Af.  H.  Wade 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Ester  brook  Pens  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALfflER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 
SfKclal  Altmtlon  Clem  to  Funaali 
InanJOuloJ  UtcClly.    AboChafxt 

Bell  "Phone  :  Established  1880 


Glaslyn- Chatham 

PARK    PLACE 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

A  Fmlln  HtMiit  o/  EtlnlUihal  Rtpatalfn. 
'or. 

NATHAN  L  JOMMS. 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA   D.  FEATHERSTONB.  Mitron 

PaORS MlBKIT    1671. 


m\  Let  Me 

Help  You 

W.  J.  MacWatteri 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ^  CARPETS 

Domestic  -.-  -;-  Oriental 

ALL    WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  85  MAGEE  CO. 
1220  Market  Stie«t 
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INVESTMENT 
REGISTER 

WE  SHALL  GLADLY  MAIL 
ON  REQUEST  A  BOOKLET 
ESPECIALLY  PREPARED  TO 
RECORD  INVESTMENTS. 
IT  INDICATES  AT  A  GLANCE 
WHEN  DIVIDENDS  AND 
INTEREST  ARE  PAYABLE. 

J.P.MAGILL&CO. 

INVESTMENTS 

LAND   TITLE   BUILDING 

PHILADELPHIA 

TELEPHONES  1 

BELL— SPRUCE    7486 

7487 

7488 

KEYSTONE— RACE   3008 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  lo  Friend*'  Funerali 


R.  C  Ballinger  ErDcit  R.  Yarnall         John  A.  Slratton 

TELEPHONES 

Ben— Spruce  1781         -        Keystone— Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &,  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 
318  N.  Thirteenth  St.  •  Philadelphia 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


RBFRSai 
PAUL  W.  BROWN 


CHARLES   B.  HESTON.  JK. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 


DUE  TO  HIGH  MONEY  RATES.  THE 
CAREFUL  INVESTOR  CAN  NOW  PUR- 
CHASE HIGH-GRADE.  WELL-SECURED 
BONDS  TO  YIELD  AN  ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME. 

WHY  NOT  KEEP  YOUR  IDLE  FUNDS  SAFELY 
INVESTED? 


We  recommend 

United  Gas  Improvement  8%  Two-year  Coupon 
Gold  Notes 

At  market,  to  yield  over  8% — Free  of  the 

Pennsylvania  State  Tax. 

Inquiries  solicited. 

Cadbury,  Ellis  &  Haines 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Franklin  Bank  Buildingf,  Philadelphia 

Telephones:  Bell,  Spbuce  7372,  7373,  7374,  7375.     Kbtstonb,  Race  2815. 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  SOCIAL  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  good  place  to  prepare  for  "Home  5erpice" 

Winter  Term  begins  First  Month  4, 1921 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


F»AF»ER    HANfGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.        -        PHILADELPHIA 

Paintt  and  Wall  Papers  at  Retail 

Ebtablibhed  in  1849.  Bell  'Phone.  Poplab  327 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALUS  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  lupply  lamplea. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 


MANUTACTURERS 


1026-28  Race  Street. 


PUkdelplua.  Pa. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


sS}WOO,000 

Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Admmistrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS.  President. 


WHAT  LIFE    INSURANCE   DOES. 

It  protects  your  family  against  the  stop- 
ping of  your  income  in  case  of  your  death. 
It  helps  you  save  money. 
It  can   give  you   an   income  when   your 
earning  power  declines. 

That*a  our  Endowni*nt  Policy  payable  at  65. 
It  does  all  these  things;  and  the  yearly 
amount  you  invest  in  it  is  easily  laid  by. 

Shall   we  tell   you  about  this  personally? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

Member  of  Federal  Remerv  Syatmtn 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Otoned  and  managed  by  Frienda 

Post  Office  Address:     Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


Balderston's  Home-Made  Apple  Butter 

We  are  now  ready  to  supply  our  friends  with 
our  home-made  Apple-butter  put  up  in  one-quart 
"Thrift"  jars,  packed  in  cases  of  from  four  to  six 
quarts  each,  at  J.  50  per  quart.  By  Parcel  Post  or 
Express.     Postage  added. 

York  Imp.  Apples,  Grade  'A,  Size  3".  $5.00 
per  bbl.,  f.o.b.  Colora,  by  freight  or  express. 

ELWOOD  BALDERSTON, 

COLORA  CECIL  CO.,  MD. 


WANTED— A  companion  for  a  Friend  li^^ng  in  the  city 
and  to  accompany  her  to  Summer  resorts. 

Address  M.,  Care  of  "The  Fbiend." 


ANTED — A  young  woman,  as  aasistantj  by  two  older 
persons;  one  who  can  help  with  sewing  when  desired. 
Apply  or  address  3605  Baring  Street, 


W^ 


Friends'  School  will  need  in  the  school 
in  experienced  FourtI    "'        "  ' 
Applicants  should  address 

Stanley  R.  Yarnall,  Principal, 

GermantowD,  Philadelphia. 
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VOL.  94. 
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THE  FRIEND. 
Publiohad  Weekly.    Price  $3.00  a  year  in  Advance. 

J.  HiNBT  Babtixtt,  Managing  Editor  and  Publiaher. 
Datis  H.  FoRetTHS,  ) 
Mast  Wahb,  >  CorUribuiing  Editora. 

AuntsD  LowBT,         ) 

Make  remittances  payable  to 

THE  FRIEND, 

No.  207  Walnut  Placb,  Phzlaoblphia. 
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"We  have  striven  to  discover  the  sources  of  our  weakness,  and  how 
that  weakness  may  be  removed,  and  in  this  search  we  have  felt  pre= 
eminently  the  need  for  strengthening  the  meeting  for  worship,  so 
that  it  may  be  the  focal  point  of  our  work  and  our  life.  We  have  felt 
the  need  to  experience  more  fully  the  power  of  individual  and  com- 
mnnity  fellowship  with  God,  to  penetrate  into  the  deep  places  and 
appropriate  the  spiritual  forces  which  unify  and  energize  and  lead 
to  further  consecration.  .  .  .  As  we  thus  seek  for  enriched  meet= 
ings  for  worship,  for  a  deeper,  more  instructed  spiritual  life,  and  a 
truer  fellowship,  we  may  expect  that  there  will  be  a  new  power  in  our 
corporate  witness  to  the  reality  and  beauty  of  Divine  redemptive 
love." — From  Minute  36,  All  Friends'  Conference,  London,  1920. 


IS  IT  PROPAGANDA? 

Those  who  read  the  daily  papers  regularly  must  have  been 
impressed  the  past  fortnight  with  the  frequency  and  variety 
of  statements  to  the  effect  that  Germany  is  feigning  poverty 
in  order  to  make  better  terms  with  the  Allies,  and  to  secure  a 
continuance  of  the  liberal  relief  funds  that  America  has  been 
dispensing.  The  climax  appears  to  have  been  reached  in  an 
account  of  a  large  and  expensive  reception  in  Berlin  in  which 
over-fed  men  and  women  disported  in  jewelry  and  gay  clothes 
and  refreshed  themselves  with  luxurious  food  and  drink. 

We  have  never  doubted  that  in  Germany  as  well  as  in 
France,  England  and  America  there  are  over-rich  profiteers 
who  have  fattened  on  the  spoils  of  war,  and  hardened  their 
hearts  against  human  need.  The  extremity  of  their  city  or 
of  their  nation  seems  but  to  stimulate  their  fury  of  degrading 
extravagance.  Evidently  "their  miseries  will  finally  come 
upon  them."  This  class  is  not  Germany,  is  not  France,  is  not 
England,  is  not  America.  We  Friends  have  an  exceptional 
guarantee  of  the  representations  of  unparalleled  need  amongst 
German  children.  So  long  as  Alfred  G.  Scattergood  and  his 
noble  band  of  colleagues  stay  at  their  posts  we  may  be  assured 
that  the  utmost  of  our  liberality  is  well  bestowed.  It  would 
be  a  matter  of  great  chagrin  for  them  to  be  obliged  to  confess 
that  they  had  been  deceived  and  that  this  charity  for  which 
Hoover  is  pleading  is  misplaced.     But  knowing  them  as  we 


do  we  cannot  question  that  they  would  do  this  very  thing  if 
the  situation  justified  it.  So  long  therefore  as  they  continue 
to  represent  the  work  as  they  do  we  shall  give  them  and  their 
work  our  unqualified  support. 

__^^^^^^,^___  [Eds.] 

THE  MID-WEEK  MEETINGS. 

Almost  every  time,  in  all  our  meetings,  when  the  Queries 
are  being  read  and  answered,  deep  regret  is  expressed  at  the 
slim  attendance  of  the  membership  at  the  meetings  held  on 
Fourth  or  Fifth-days.  For  years  past  this  has  gone  on,  in 
Monthly,  Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meetings,  till  most  of  us  have 
either  grown  quite  calloused  or  come  to  dread  the  weary  repeti- 
tion. 

At  Haverford,  Germantown  and  Twelfth  Street,  the  mid- 
week meetings  are  actually  larger  than  those  on  First-days. 
At  Moorestown  they  are  nearly  as  large.  But  this  is  during 
the  school  year,  and  is  owing  to  the  compulsory  presence  of 
pupils  and  teachers.  When  vacations  come  round  the  slump 
in  the  attendance  is  all  the  more  depressing.  At  Arch  Street 
the  Fifth-day  morning  meeting  is  comparatively  well-attended 
the  year  through,  for  it  gathers  in  Friends  of  various  suburban 
meetings  who  do  business  in  the  city  and  have  "  the  meeting- 
going  habit."    But  these  are  the  exceptions. 

The  reasons  advanced  for  this  ever-lessening  attendance 
are  well  known  to  all.  Time  was  when  a  man  was  more  nearly 
master  of  his  own  day.  Many  Friends  were  proprietors  of 
small  businesses  on  which  they  could  turn  the  key  while  they 
went  to  meeting.  Even  those  who  were  in  the  employ  of 
others  were  able  to  make  up  time  lost  by  remaining  an  hour 
later  or  coming  an  hour  earlier.  Now  we  must  run  our  estab- 
lishments at  full  speed  or  be  shoved  to  the  wall.  Now  we 
organize  our  offices  so  completely  that  the  work  must  be  done 
at  the  time  scheduled — if  not,  everything  is  askew.  If  A. 
doesn't  do  his  lo-i  i  a.  m.  work  on  Fifth-days,  B.  must  do  it: 
it  can't  wait  until  that  evening  or  next  day.  And  if  A.  is  a 
Friend,  concerned  enough  to  want  to  go  to  meeting,  he  will  be 
too  conscientious  to  be  willing  to  have  B.,  not  a  Friend,  do 
that  work  for  him  week  after  week,  when  there  is  no  way, 
unless  B.  falls  ill  sometime,  of  ever  "getting  even." 

No  one  could  reasonably  expect,  unless  it  were  perhaps  in 
the  few  still  strictly  rural  communities,  that  the  attendance 
of  these  week-day  meetings  would  equal  that  on  First-days, 
when,  we  are  told,  "our  resident  members  generally"  turn 
out  in  force.  But  we  might  certainly  hope  that  they  should  be 
decidedly  better  attended  than  they  are.  In  every  meeting, 
probably,  there  are  some  who  never  get  out  on  these  occasions 
now,  yet  who,  with  a  little  planning,  could,  if  they  really 
wished.  Households  whose  routine  varies  little  during  the 
seven  days,  could  spare  their  heads  about  as  easily  Fifth-day 
for  an  hour  as  on  First-day.  Even  busy  office-people  can  sorne- 
times  get  away  to  golf.  They  feel  the  need  of  physical  exercise, 
which  it  is  entirely  right  that  they  should  have.     But  don't 
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put  business  always  as  the  excuse  for  not  going  to  meeting. 
What  we  really  feel  we  need,  we  plan  for  and  get,  if  we  pos- 
sibly can.     There,  of  course,  is  the  rub. 

If  we  need  a  lot  of  things  more  than  we  need  going  to  meet- 
ing, why  not  as  a  body  admit  it  frankly?  Why  labor  to  per- 
petuate some  once  good  custom,  if  not  enough  people  feel  the 
need  of  it  to  warrant  the  effort  and  expense  of  opening  the 
meeting-house?  Is  it  really  worth  while  for  those  large  schools 
above  referred  to,  with  their  more  or  less  reluctant  pupils  and 
their  often  more  or  less  reluctant  teachers,  to  drop  their  regular 
daily  routine  to  sit  in  an  otherwise  almost  empty  meeting- 
house, facing  bare  galleries?  They  are  not  attending  a  meet- 
ing, they  constitute  it. 

We  know  that  man  was  not  made  for  the  Sabbath,  but  the 
Sabbath  for  man.  By  extension  we  can  say  that  man  was 
not  made  for  Fifth-day  meeting.  It  is  no  sacred  rite  that  in 
itself  has  any  virtue,  an  institution  to  be  maintained  forever 
and  at  all  costs.  It  was  instituted  by  those  who  felt  the  need 
of  such  a  coming  together,  between-times  and  right  in  the 
midst  of  the  week's  business.  Fifth-day  meeting  was  "  made 
for  man,"  to  supply  a  felt  want. 

If  we' have  so  far  progressed  that  we  really  no  longer  need 
this  stepping-stone  between  First-days,  then  why  pretend 
we  do?  Why  don't  we  acknowledge  candidly  that  we  are  no 
longer  interested  or  concerned  in  this  matter?  Would  not  that 
be  after  all  more  honest?  It  is  wearying  to  have  to  pretend 
to  support  institutions  in  which  we  no  longer  believe  and  in 
which  all  real  interest  has  vanished. 

And  yet,  risking  repetition,  the  very  fact  that  these  mid- 
week meetings  have  come  down  to  us,  the  fact  that  they  were 
instituted  at  all,  proves  that  there  were  those  who  wanted 
them,  who  felt  the  need  of  them.  Some  of  those  people  were 
not  weaker  spiritually  than  ourselves.  . 

Either  we  should  be  willing  to  give  up  these  week-day  meet- 
ings bravely,  acknowledging  the  need  for  them  is  past,  or  some 
of  us,  at  least,  should  question  ourselves  closely,  to  see  if  we, 
too,  do  not  require  just  that  extra  help  and  strength  that  such 
a  meeting,  rightly  held,  might  bring. 

^  A.  L. 

RELIEF  WORK  OF  THE  FRIENDS. 

This  editorial  is  taken  from  the  Springfield  Republican.  It 
maintains  the  credit  of  the  journal  for  accuracy  and  for  breadth 
of  vision. — [Eds.] 

Of  the  magnitude  of  the  relief  work  in  foreign  countries 
carried  on  by  the  American  Quakers  the  public  has  had  little 
conception.  Some  striking  facts  come  from  Germany  in  regard 
to  their  work  in  that  country,  where  fifty  reHef  workers  have 
just  held  a  conference  presided  over  by  a  Philadelphian  who 
bears  the  admirable  name  of  Scattergood.  Although  the  work 
did  not  begin  till  last  March,  the  mission  has  supplied  70,000,- 
000  meals  from  its  1 500  kitchens  through  5000  feeding  centers 
in  600  German  cities;  through  its  agency  600,000  children  are 
fed  daily  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Germany,  now  including  the 
occupied  zone,  where  the  American  army  distributes  the  food 
supplied  by  the  mission.  Similar  work  in  the  zone  occupied 
by  the  British  army  has  been  carried  on  by  the  British  Quakers. 

It  is  planned  during  the  present  year  to  extend  the  scope  of 
the  relief  work  to  the  big  industrial  plants,  and  a  beginning  is 
to  be  made  at  the  establishment  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. Plans  have  also  been  made  for  a  mission  in  the  Ruhr 
coal  basin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  lower  Rhine,  but  this  pro- 
ject might  for  the  time  being  be  interfered  with  if  the  French 
should  carry,  out  their  threat  of  occupying  the  Ruhr  valley. 

To  a  great  extent,  however,  the  beneficent  work  of  the  Quak- 


ers among  the  sufferers  of  the  war  zone  is  immune  from  inter- 
ruption by  political  events.  It  is  to  the  great  honor  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  that  it  has  made  the  claims  of  suffering 
humanity  paramount,  helping  all  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
the  surgeon  on  the  battlefield  *ninisters  to  friend  and  to  foe. 
The  Quakers  have  helped  France,  and  they  are  now  helping 
Germany;  in  Russia  they  have  drawn  no  distinction  between 
factions  and  have  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all.  They 
are  living  up  to  the  great  tradition  which  in  former  centuries 
made  the  Quaker  garb  a  safe-conduct  in  savage  lands. 

More  than  this,  they  are  assuaging  the  bitterness  of  war,  and 
recovering  for  America  the  esteem  which  political  selfishness 
h^s  threatened  to  forfeit.  The  declaration  of  a  German  states- 
man a  fortnight  ago  that  the  humane  endeavors  of  the  Quak- 
ers had  greatly  changed  feeling  toward  America  was  the  first 
intimation  that  Americans  had  of  the  magnitude  of  the  mis- 
sion that  has  been  so  modestly  and  so  efficiently  carried-  on. 
The  Society  of  Friends  stands  for  what  the  world  most  needs 
to-day,  the  spirit  of  all-embracing  charity  which  alone  can  heal 
the  wounds  made  by  the  war. 


ALASKA  YEARLY  MEETING. 


[It  will  surprise  Friends  to  hear  of  a  group  of  Eskimos 
organized  under  the  name  of  the  Alaska  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends.  We  adapt  the  following  from  a  report  of  that  Yearly 
Meeting,  held  Seventh  Month  12th  to  15th,  printed  in  the 
Pacific  Friend  of  Twelfth  Month. — Eds.] 

Delegates  from  the  various  meetings  were  present,  some  were 
unavoidably  absent  because  the  season  for  seal  hunting  and 
fishing  was  at  hand.  Great  interest  was  shown  by  the  at- 
tendance and  the  reports  from  all  of  our  villages.  All  of  the 
reports  of  the  activities  of  the  church  and  village  life  were 
given  in  the  Eskimo  language  except  that  of  the  young 
people's  and  children's  work  which  were  given  in  English. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  hear  these  well-worded  reports 
and  compare  them  with  those  of  former  years.  This  year 
shows  an  advanced  step  in  almost  every  line  since  the  last 
conference  which  met  in  the  summer  of  19 18. 

No  conference  was  held  in  1919  on  account  of  the  threatened 
re-occurrence  of  the  influenza  which  raged  so  near  our  district 
the  previous  winter. 

The  reports  last  year  were  sent  in  and  compiled  and  copies 
sent  to  the  different  Stations  to  be  read  at  special  meetings, 
which  made  for  a  feeling  of  unity  in  the  Lord's  work. 

The  morning  and  afternoon  services  this  year  were  given 
over  to  reports  of  the  work,  but  the  evenings  were  left  open 
for  evangelistic  services  by  the  different  missionaries.  The  de- 
votions at  each  service  were  led  by  the  Eskimos,  thus  making 
them  feel  their  responsibility  and  fellowship  in  the  work. 

The  young  people  show  their  interest  in  Christian  work  by 
doing  gladly  whatever  they  are  asked  to  do. 

Plans  are  being  laid  for  a  better  conference  the  coming  year 
(1921). 

The  missionaries  have  met  and  prayed  together  that  grace 
and  strength  may  be  given  for  the  work  the  coming  year  and 
that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  may  send  forth  laborers  into  the 
whitened  harvest  fields  of  Alaska. 

Elizabeth  R.  Stratton. 


"There  seems  to  be  too  little  ministry  of  the  right  type, 
living,  warm,  satisfying  to  the  mind  as  well  as  the  heart.  The 
fault  in  our  meetings  is  that  we  are  so  entirely  satisfied  with 
this  half-life,  with  the  conventional  spirit  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  all  our  lives,  that  we  have  ceased  to  expect 
or  even  desire  the  great  inflowing  of  the  Spirit  which  we  profess 
to  be  seeking.  Let  us  shake  off  our  lethargy,  let  us  open  our 
hearts  to  unbounded  hope  and  expectancy,  rejoicing  that  there 
is  nothing  too  great  and  wonderful  to  expect  from  a  living  God, 
a  Father  who  delights  to  bless." — Said  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Yorkshire  igo$  Committee. 
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EDUCATION. 


IN  OUR  YEARLY  MEETING  SCHOOLS. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  Schools,  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
nearly  four  hundred  pupils,  in  spite  of  interruptions  due  to 
slight  illnesses,  have  been  engaged  in  many  useful  activities 
besides  traditional  school  tasks,  and  are  now  settling  down 
to  concentrated  work  upon  subject  matter,  while  committees 
and  teachers  are  looking  ahead  to  next  year. 

The  Atlantic  City  School  is  enjoying  the  recent  transforma- 
tion of  the  Meeting  Room  into  a  serene  harmony  of  gray  and 
white,  and  a  freshening  of  walls  and  paint  in  the  Principal's 
office.  The  Local  Committee  is  keenly  aware  of  much  needed 
extension  of  similar  improvements  in  the  school-rooms,  and 
is  looking  forward  to  making  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
Elizabeth  Scott  is  doing  all  a  teacher  can  do  to  make  her  room 
attractive,  and  the  effect  of  the  well-ordered,  pleasant  sur- 
roundings and  of  the  quiet  dignity  of  a  very  capable  teacher 
shows  in  the  general  spirit  of  the  class.  The  children  take 
pride  in  their  room  and  in  keeping  it  neat  and  orderly,  and 
are  helping  with  the  cooperation  of  some  of  the  parents  to 
add  to  its  appropriate  decorations.  The  same  teacher  has 
organized  a  Citizen's  Club,  through  the  various  committees 
of  which  she  gets  the  active  interest  of  the  boys  and  girls  in 
the  consideration  of  many  subjects  requiring  practice  and 
thought  rather  than  a  study  of  text  books. 

Haddonfield  School  is  unusually  large  this  year,  with  al- 
most eighty  pupils  enrolled.  As  a  result  the  rooms  are  well 
filled,  with  two  grades  in  each  room,  and  all  the  teachers  are 
feeling  the  burden  of  the  work.  An  effort  is  being  made  to 
secure  an  apprentice  teacher  to  assist  Lydia  B.  Kite  and  Ruth 
Collins,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  playground  activities  a  part 
of  the  time.  The  Kindergarten  teacher  helps  on  the  play- 
ground and  assists  the  Principal  in  the  afternoon.  The  school 
is  adding  to  its  equipment, — new  maps,  globe,  dictionary  and 
playground  apparatus. 

JVledia  has  so  increased  in  numbers  that  it  ceased  to  be 
practicable  for  the  pupils  to  do  all  the  work  in  preparing  and 
clearing  up  lunch,  and  some  one  comes  in  for  a  short  time  to 
help  at  noon.  Media  has  bought  a  globe,  has  been  presented 
with  a  new  dictionary  by  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  school, 
and  with  a  painting  of  George  Fox  by  Madam  Van  Helden, 
an  artist  living  at  Swarthmore,  who  has  painted  a  similar 
portrait  for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Princeton  and 
other  centres  of  education.  The  occasion  of  the  presentation 
was  made  an  opportunity  of  real  educational  value  and  not  a 
mere  receiving  of  a  present,  the  boys  and  girls  giving  suitable 
talks  on  George  Fox,  Cromwell,  Penn,  etc.  As  an  echo  of  their 
fine  Indian  entertainment  last  spring  the  children  of  the  school 
were  invited  to  represent  the  Indians  in  a  Pilgrim  Pageant  at 
the  Media  Woman's  Club,  where  they  were  much  appreciated. 
This  school  is  in  such  good  condition  and  doing  such  thorough 
work  in  every  way,  that  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  there  may 
be  few  if  any  changes  next  year  in  the  teaching  force. 

All  the  fall  the  Downingtown  children  were  working  in 
free  hours  towards  a  sale  which  came  off  early  in  Twelfth 
Month  with  the  result  of  a  speedy  disposal  of  all  their  articles, 
including  those  on  the  table  which  patrons  and  committee 
were  permitted  to  have,  and  a  net  proceeds  of  about  eighty 
dollars.  This  was  at  once  deposited  in  the  bank  as  school 
funds,  one  of  the  children  acting  as  treasurer.  The  teachers 
at  Downingtown  are  about  moving  into  their  apartment 
provided  for  them  by  the  Committee,  and  there  are  rumors 
of  a  permanent  teacherage  in  connection  with  the  school. 
The  Downingtown  Committee  is  looking  forward  construc- 
tively, at  every  step  justifying  its  faith  in  education  by  sub- 
stantial good  works. 

It  seems  as  if  Lansdowne  would  have  the  good  fortune  to 
keep  all  its  teachers  for  another  year.  The  great  problem  to 
be  decided  is  how  to  get  the  six  classes  into  the  five  available 
rooms,  the  Fourth  Year  room  being  very  small  and  the  Fourth 
Year  class  next  year  being  large.      In  Eleventh  Month  the 


pupils  and  teachers  had  a  sale  with  the  proceeds  of  which, 
about  seventy-five  dollars,  they  are  enlarging  their  school 
library  and  providing  extra  helps  and  opportunities  outside 
ordinary  school  equipment.  The  Fifth  and  Sixth  Year  pupils 
have  taken  charge  of  the  library,  put  it  in  good  shape  for  use, 
and  act  as  librarians. 

London  Grove  has  developed  considerable  community  spirit 
this  year  in  various  gatherings  at  the  school,  and  all  who  know 
the  school  greatly  regret  that  the  two  good  teachers  do  not 
return  next  year.  While  this  is  a  small  school,  it  is  a  very 
important  one,  and  deserves  every  advantage  of  superior 
teachers. 

The  Fallsington  School  is  like  a  large  family  of  little  folks 
over  which  Marion  Leeds  presides  with  motherly  care.  They 
are  all  busy  and  happy,  and  are  making  good  progress  with 
their  work.  The  teacher  drives  a  closed  car  to  and  from 
school,  gathering  up  and  distributing  children  on  the  way, 
meeting  the  Special  Teachers,  and  taking  pupils  to  visit  various 
industries  nearby.  They  recently  went  to  Trenton  to  hear 
Thornton  Burgess,  whose  books  they  have  enjoyed.  There 
is  in  the  school  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation,  mutual  helpful- 
ness, and  self-control.  Marion  Leeds  is  looking  forward  to 
attending  Summer  School  and  to  returning  to  Fallsington 
another  year. 

The  Frankford  School  has  been  unusually  large  this  year, 
and  the  work  has  gone  on  well. 

The  schools  are  not  unmindful  of  their  opportunities  for 
helpfulness  outside  their  own  organization.  In  most  of  them 
the  children  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee,  and  have  responded 
with  whole-hearted  enthusiasm  to  an  opportunity,  rather 
than  an  invitation,  to  help  feed  the  children  of  Gerniany. 
Atlantic  City  contributed  $330  for  this  work  and  I25  to  the 
local  Red  Cross,  and  at  Christmas  sent  a  box  to  the  Seaside 
Home  for  Children.  Media,  always  animated  with  the  spirit 
of  generous  service,  made  candy  and  gave  it  to  the  street  car 
conductors,  the  postman,  and  others  who  serve  them  daily, 
and  they  are  now  earning  money  for  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee,  having  already  about  $30.  Downingtown 
at  once  gave  I25  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  the  School 
Committee  to  help  pay  for  the  school-house,  $10  to  the  A.  F. 
S.  C.  and  $5  to  the  home  Red  Cross,  keeping  for  themselves 
about  a  third  of  the  money  to  be  used  with  discretion  for 
needed  equipment.  At  Christmas  they  adopted  a  family 
found  through  the  Visiting  Nurses,  and  saw  that  suitable 
presents  and  a  good  dinner  were  provided  them.  At  the  time 
of  the  sale  they  decorated  the  school-house  with  little  ever- 
green trees  from  the  woods,  selling  some  of  them  and  sending 
the  rest  to  the  Chester  County  Hospital.  Lansdowne  has 
provided  a  box  for  any  contributions  the  children  may  wish 
to  make  to  the  work  of  the  A.  F.  S.  C.  and  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  few  parents  who  had  not  given  through  other  chan- 
nels, have  already  about  $50  for  this  work.  Frankford  has 
reported  for  the  work  contributions  amounting  to  I30,  London 
Grove  has  reported  I30,  and  Haddonfield  |i8. 

All  the  schools  try  constantly  to  aim  to  establish  attitudes 
of  peace  and  good-will  toward  all  people.  Walter  W.  Haviland 
has  contributed  generously  toward  this  work  by  giving  his 
lecture  on  Japan  in  most  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  Schools.  The 
Peace  Committee  has  helped  us  with  useful  books,  and  has 
offered  a  prize  for  essays  on  some  phase  of  the  general  subject 
of  Peace.  The  schools  are  already  beginning  their  work  on 
these.  In  some  schools  this  will  be  the  basis  of  work  in  Geog- 
raphy and  History  and  Citizenship,  and  only  after  months 
of  reading,  study,  and  discussion  will  the  writing  of  the  com- 
positions take  place.  There  will  in  every  case  be  some  good 
work  in  gathering  and  organizing  material — work  which  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  directing  into  definite  channels  their 
thinking  in  international  and  human  terms. 

The  work  of  the  schools  is  so  encouraging  that  any  report 
of  it  is  likely  to  give  too  favorable  an  impression,  for  in  spite 
of  cheerful  conditions  within  the  school-rooms,  some  of  our 
best  teachers  feel  much  discouraged  over  what  seems  to  them 
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a  lack  of  whole-hearted,  enthusiastic,  vigorous  support  of 
forward-looking,  deeply  concerned  Friends,  who  do  not  appear 
to  appreciate  fully  the  vital  importance  of  the  small  Friends' 
school  and  its  value  for  the  future  for  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  for  the  world  at  large.  We  have  teachers  with  a  keen 
desire  that  Friends  should  realize  that  the  "New  Social  Order," 
with  all  the  beneficent  social  changes  that  phrase  may  imply, 
will  probably  be  brought  about  by  the  slow  growth  of  ideas 
through  each  succeeding  generation,  and  that  the  great  con- 
structive, out-reaching  work  of  our  Society  in  the  future  is 
largely  conditioned  by  the  work  in  our  schools  to-day.  Seeing 
the  hand-to-mouth  way  in  which  the  schools  too  often  struggle 
along,  the  teachers  of  vision,  who  see  the  future  in  the  present, 
feel  the  need  for  a  true  renaissance  of  interest  in  education 
which  shall  arouse  Friends  to  the  opportunity  they  have  of 
largely  determining,  through  the  slow  but  sure  method  of 
education,  what  that  future  shall  be.  To  see  the  value  of  such 
a  program  of  reconstruction  is  all  that  is  needed  to  secure  the 
vigorous  support  of  all  Friends  for  their  own  schools. 

Gertrude  Roberts  Sherer, 

Superintendent. 


CONFERENCE  ON  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

The  Conference  on  Religious  Education  held  at  Friends' 
Select  School,  Philadelphia,  First  Month  29th,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Friends'  Educational  Association,  was  well 
attended  and  the  audience  comprised  representatives  of  a 
large  number  of  communities.  The  speakers  at  the  afternoon 
session  were  Dr.  Hugh  Hartshorne,  Associate  Professor  of 
Religious  Education  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  Albert  E.  Bailey,  Professor  in  the  School  of  Religious 
Education  and  Social  Service,  Boston  University,  and  Phillips 
E.  Osgood,  Vicar  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Mediator,  West  Phila- 
delphia. At  the  evening  session  Professor  Bailey  gave  an  il- 
lustrated lecture  on  "  Religion  in  Art." 

Dr.  Hartshorne's  subject  was  "Religious  Education  of 
Young  Children  at  Home  and  in  School."  He  defined  religious 
education  as  the  development  of  religious  character.  Quoting 
George  Albert  Coe,  he  defined  character  as  the  steady  devotion 
to  a  cause  or  ideal.  He  said  that  the  kind  of  purpose  children 
form  on  their  own  initiative  when  confronted  with  a  definite 
situation  shows  their  character.  Character,  instead  of  being 
merely  a  collection  of  virtues,  such  as  honesty,  fidelity,  patience, 
generosity,  includes  what  Dr.  Hartshorne  called  the  social 
will,  the  social  purpose.  Criminals  have  often  been  generous 
or  patriotic,  but  they  have  lacked  a  steady  right  purpose,  a 
social  will,  to  fit  them  properly  to  their  environment.  Virtues 
per  se  are  not  character.  Patience,  for  example,  sometimes 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue  when  an  individual  or  a  group  needs  to 
be  stirred  to  action. 

Where  is  this  social  will,  this  purpose,  this  motive  to  come 
from?  The  roots  of  character  are  physical  heredity  and  social 
heritage.  It  is  with  the  second  of  these  that  we  can  work. 
We  can  and  must,  in  so  far  as  we  are  able,  give  children  the 
environment  that  will  develop  the  right  kind  of  purposes.  If 
we  want  children  to  have  a  social  will,  we  must  put  them  in  a 
situation  where  they  will  have  some  social  responsibility,  even 
though  it  involves  the  making  of  mistakes.  Children  have  a 
right  to  a  share  in  certain  family  decisions  and  they  grow  under 
such  trust.  Compulsion  does  not  bring  right  results  as  often 
as  the  furnishing  of  an  environment  that  suggests  the  proper 
course;  for  example,  the  presence  of  attractive  books  rather 
than  the  requirement  to  read  them. 

Dr.  Hartshorne  thought  that  a  child's  early  idea  of  God 
should  include  all  that  we  think  of  as  best  in  our  lives.  A  child's 
interpretation  of  the  idea  that  God  is  everywhere  is  often 
absurd,  while  the  idea  that  God  represents  all  that  is  best  in 
our  lives  is  one  that  can  be  embodied  into  his  own  experience 
and  may  be  the  stepping-stone  to  his  discovery  of  God,  the 
identification  of  his  will  with  the  will  of  God.  A  child  should 
have  some  "experience  of  God."     It  is  through  a  child's  ex- 


perience and  not  through  a  grown  person's  ideas  that  a  child's 
religious  character  is  formed. 

Stories  for  young  children  fall  into  three  classes  and  may 
be  selected  according  to  the  type  needed.  These  classes  are: 
stories  that  suggest  a  motive,  stories  that  set  a  standard  of 
conduct  such  as  obedience,  and  stories  that  interpret  everyday 
experience,  that  connect  it  with  some  philosophy  of  life.  Dr. 
Hartshorne  told  and  read  some  stories  that  illustrated  ad- 
mirably these  types. 

Professor  Bailey's  subject  was  "Some  Methods  of  Interest- 
ing Older  Boys  and  Girls  in  the  Bible."  He  urged  teaching  the 
geography  of  Palestine  thoroughly  by  means  of  contour  maps 
and  pictures,  and  recommended  a  stereograph  series  of  pictures 
published  by  Underwood  &  Underwood.  He  recommended 
also  "Travel  Studies  in  the  Old  Testament"  and  "Travel 
Studies  in  the  Life  of  Jesus,"  published  by  the  same  firm.  The 
best  contour  map,  he  said,  is  in  the  atlas  accompanying  George 
Adam  Smith's  "  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,"  a 
book  which,  on  account  of  its  expense,  should  be  owned  by 
libraries  and  schools  and  thus  accessible  generally. 

Professor  Bailey  thought  that  every  teacher  of  the  Bible 
should  learn  the  art  of  imaging  persons  and  situations,  so  as 
to  clothe  with  flesh  and  blood  the  persons  in  the  Bible.  This 
art  he  demonstrated  by  means  of  a  part  of  the  story  of  Elijah, 
and  sketched  vividly  scenes  representing  in  the  proper  sur- 
roundings Elijah  in  conversation  with  Ahab  and  the  quick- 
tempered Jezebel  as  she  awaited  in  her  home  in  Tyre  the 
coming  of  Ahab  who  was  to  take  her  away  with  him  as  his  wife. 
Professor  Bailey  finds  that  boys  and  girls  are  interested  in 
depicting  such  scenes  themselves.  In  answer  to  a  question, 
he  said  that  he  used  this  method  for  all  parts  of  the  Bible, 
except  the  life  of  Christ. 

With  the  aid  of  a  few  strokes  on  the  blackboard  he  gave  his 
hearers  a  graphic  and  interesting  lesson  in  the  geography  of 
Palestine. 

Phillips  E.  Osgood's  subject  was  "Correlation  of  Week 
Day  Bible  Study  with  First-day  School  Work."  Like  the. 
other  two  speakers,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  the  teaching  in 
the  week-day  school  should  be  a  process  of  educing  rather 
than  a  process  merely  of  informing,  and  that  it  should  include 
direct  training  in  methods  for  self-application  to  the  needs 
of  the  world.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  First-day  school 
misses  its  function  in  proportion  as  it  follows  the  methods  of 
the  week-day  school.  Worship  is  the  part  of  our  Christian 
life  in  which  we  have  been  least  successful.  The  motivation 
of  all  First-day  school  training  should  be  training  for  worship-, 
and  should  be  so  directed  that  it  will  bring  the  children  to  the 
meeting  for  worship  rather  than  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the 
meeting  for  worship. 

Phillips  Osgood  told  of  his  own  school  which  is  held  on 
First-day  at  an  hour  preceding  the  meeting  for  worship.  He 
recognized  the  difference  in  the  forms  of  worship  followed  by 
his  own  denomination  (Episcopal)  and  by  Friends,  but  he 
gave  his  own  experience  for  whatever  it  might  have  of  value, 
stating  at  the  same  time  his  belief  in  the  vitality  of  individual 
worship.  It  is  his  custom  to  read  to  the  children  of  his  con- 
gregation the  hymns  that  are  to  be  read,  with  explanation  of 
difficult  lines,  and  to  familiarize  them  with  those  parts  of  the 
ritual  that  are  to  be  used  on  a  given  day,  always  with  a  forward 
look  that  what  is  being  taught  them  may  help  them  to  learn 
how  to  worship. 

The  problem  of  Friends  is  a  different  one,  but  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  that  we  ought  to  discover  some  ways  of  setting 
youthful  feet  on  the  right  path  in  this  important  matter, 
however  much  that  may  involve  of  inquiry  into  our  own  in- 
dividual attitude. 

Professor  Bailey's  evening  subject  was  "Religion  in  Art." 
He  showed  on  the  screen  and  interpreted  pictures  illustrating 
the  attempt  of  the  masters  of  different  ages  to  portray  Biblical 
subjects.  Though  it  was  a  valuable  lecture,  the  reporting  of 
it  is  difficult  unless  one  had  space  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
various  pictures. 

Ruby  Davis. 
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The  following  officers  of  the  Educational  Association  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year: — 

President,  W.  Elmer  Barrett;  Secretary,  Virginia  M.  Moorse; 
Treasurer,  Mary  Anna  Jones;  Business  Manager,  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

Walter  W.  Haviland  called  attention  to  a  collection  of  books 
on  various  phases  of  religious  education  which  he  had  placed 
on  tables  ready  for  inspection.  These  books  were  the  property 
of  Friends'  Select  School  and  of  Walter  Haviland  and  might 
be  of  interest  to  others  as  well  as  those  who  were  present  at 
the  Conference. 

■  I  ■ 

THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CHEYNEY  TRAINING 

SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  FOR  THE 
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Adopted  First  Month  i8,  1921. 

(Concluded  from  page  379.) 

Work  with  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Training. 
An  interesting  experiment  during  the  year  has  been  the  co- 
operation of  Cheyney  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Training  of  Disabled  Soldiers.  This  work  is  being  continued 
in  the  new  school  year.  From  ten  to  fifteen  soldiers  who  have 
been  under  training  have  enabled  us  to  show  what  can  be  done 
for  mature  men  in  the  elements  of  school  work  and  along  lines 
of  vocational  training  and  guidance.  The  men  have  sustained 
their  interest  in  their  work  commendably  and  in  several  in- 
stances have  been  directed  to  employment,  and  have  so  gained 
a  new  independent  livelihood.  They  are  thus  saved  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,  and  do  not  become  pensioners  of  the 
nation. 

The  Recognition  of  Cheyney  as  a  State  Normal  School. 

The  opening  of  the  school  year  1920-21  marks  a  significant 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  institution,  for  which  the  pre- 
li'rrtinafy  ground  work  was  laid  in  1919-20.  By  authority  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  the  School  has  been 
recognized  as  a  standardized  State  Normal  School. 

Since  1842,  this  institution,  known  first  as  the  Institute  for 
Colored  Youth  of  Philadelphia,  and  after  1913  as  the  Cheyney 
Training  School  for  Teachers,  has  been  conducted  as  a  private 
corporation,  administered  solely,  and  supported  principally, 
by  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  ideal  of  the  man- 
agement has  been  a  school  devoted  to  the  specific  task  of  train- 
ing teachers.  The  School  has  always  emphasized  thoroughness 
and  the  adaptation  of  its  activities  to  the  actual  needs  of  those 
whom  it  serves. 

The  problem  of  adequate  financial  support  in  this  under- 
taking has  naturally  become  more  and  more  serious.  Friends 
have  met  these  financial  diificulties  and  kept  up  high  standards. 
Realizing,  however,  that  a  growing  institution  like  this,  render- 
ing a  state-wide  and  nation-wide  service,  will  require  in  the 
coming  years  resources  which  no  limited  corporation  could 
supply,  the  management  requested  and  secured  a  careful  ex- 
amination and  appraisal  of  the  School  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  with  a  view,  first,  to  ascertaining 
how  the  School  measured  up  to  the  revised  Pennsylvania  pro- 
gram for  Normal  Schools,  and,  secondly,  to  co-operation  and 
articulation  with  the  general  State  system. 

It  was  gratifying  that  the  actual  work  of  the  School  was 
found  to  be  in  all  fundamentals  of  a  high  order,  and  that  only 
a  few  modifications  were  needed  to  bring  our  independent 
organization  into  full  harmony  with  the  revised  State  require- 
ments. These  modifications  involved  the  addition  of  some 
elective  subjects,  the  extension  of  our  facilities  for  practice 
teaching,  and  the  lengthening  of  the  present  preparatory  de- 
partment by  one  year. 

The  management  took  immediate  action  on  these  improve- 
ments, and,  after  a  series  of  conferences  with  Governor  William 
C.  Sproul,  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  Dr.  Albert  Lindsay  Rowland,  State 
Supervisor  of  Normal  Schools,  was  authorized  by  Dr.  Finegan 


on  Fifth-day,  Sixth  Month  24,  1920,  to  announce  officially 
that  this  institution  will  begin  the  new  school  year  on  Second- 
day,  Ninth  Month  13,  1920,  as  a  standardized  Normal  School 
which  has  met  all  the  State  requirements,  and  whose  graduates 
will  therefore  receive  hereafter  State  diplomas. 

The  Board  of  Managers  is  assured  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education  that  henceforth  the  needs  of  Cheyney  will  be 
considered  and  included  in  the  calculation  and  plan  for  normal 
training  in  Pennsylvania.  While  the  details  have  not  been 
worked  out  completely  the  expectation  is  that  ultimately 
there  will  be  unfailing  and  adequate  State  support  as  well  as 
complete  articulation  with  the  general  educational  program 
of  the  Commonwealth.- 

This  notable  step  forward  was  duly  celebrated  on  Tenth 
Month  23rd  at  a  Conference  at  Cheyney,  attended  by  edu- 
cators as  well  as  authorized  representatives  from  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Education.  The  Board  of  Managers, 
members  of  the  Corporation,  and  friends  of  the  School  have 
every  reason  to  feel  encouraged  by  this  happy  consummation 
of  long  years  of  thought  and  labor.  The  Society  of  Friends 
has  good  reason  to  find  satisfaction  in  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  which  has  grown  into  the  helpful  public  agency 
which  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  now  recognizes. 
Shelter  Co-operation. 

The  Shelter  for  Colored  Orphans  becomes,  under  the  new 
State  program,  an  increasingly  valuable  part  of  the  work 
which  both  institutions  must  do  together.  The  observation 
and  practice  teaching  required  by  the  State  will  be  done  largely 
in  The  Shelter  School,  according  to  State  requirements,  and 
the  normal  class  in  Psychology  and  Methods  will  continue  to 
be  taught  from  the  Shelter  model  school  building  in  a  way 
that  makes  it  convenient  for  the  critic  teacher  and  the  methods 
teacher  to  co-operate,  as  well  as  for  the  best  development  of 
the  Shelter  children,  and  for  the  professional  advancement  of 
the  Cheyney  student  teachers. 

Changes  in  the  Board  of  Management. 

Owing  to  ill  health  and  the  pressure  of  other  business,  our 
President,  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  resigned  his  position  on  Tenth 
Month  21,  1919,  retaining,  however,  an  active  interest  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  We  are  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing James  G.  Biddle  as  his  successor. 

Anne  Garrett  Walton  of  the  Board  of  Managers  resigned  on 
account  of  her  approaching  marriage  and  removal  to  New  York. 

New  Managers  have  been  elected  as  follows: — Elizabeth  R. 
Biddle,  Eleanor  Rhoads,  John  W.  Tatum,  Richard  S.  Dewees 
and  Samuel  L.  Smedley. 

In  the  death  of  Isaac  Sharpless,  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  Cheyney  lost  a  wise  counselor  in  matters  social 
and  educational,  who  was  willing  to  give  his  advice  unstinting- 
ly  in  the  broad  spirit  of  service  which  characterized  his  life. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  presided  at  one  of  the  important 
sessions  of  a  Conference  of  Negro  Schools  under  the  care  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Dr.  James  E.  Gregg,  Principal  of  Hampton 
Institute,  has  consented  to  fill  his  place  in  the  Advisory  Board. 
Appeal  for  Continued  Help  and  Interest  of  Friends  of 
Cheyney. 

This  report  of  our  Cheyney  stewardship  is  sent  forth  with 
the  hope  that  all  who  have  been  contributing  to  this  institution 
during  past  years  will  have  a  realizing  sense  of  the  actual  value 
of  their  contributions  to  the  educational  progress  of  the  Negro 
in  America.  While  it  is  true  that  the  Management  looks  for- 
ward to  a  larger  measure  of  State  support  in  the  future,  never- 
theless there  is  need  for  the  present  of  all  the  help  the  School 
can  secure  in  meeting  current  expenses  and  in  clearing  up  an 
accumulated  deficit  of  the  last  two  or  three  years.  We  have 
faith  that  our  friends  will  help  us  to  meet  these  obligations  all 
the  more  cheerfully  in  view  of  the  larger  services  and  larger 
opportunities  that  seem  now  to  be  opening. 


Loyalty  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  may  indeed  become 
treason  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.— Percy  Dearmer. 
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BOOK  NOTES. 

A  well-known  Philadelphia  Friend  has  recently  reminded 
us  that  reading  "is  no  longer  a  luxury  or  a  pastime.  It  is  a 
necessity."  This  is  even  more  true  for  us  Friends  than  for 
other  folk.  "An  un-reading  Quakerism,"  he  writes,  "is  a 
contradiction  in  terms."  The  question  is  not,  Shall  we  read? 
but  IVhat  shall  we  read?  Each  one  will  answer  according  to 
his  taste  and  interests,  but  the  following  brief  notes  of  a  few 
of  the  more  interesting  of  the  recent  books  that  are  being  read 
and  talked  about  may  be  of  use.  James  Bryce  wrote  recently 
to  a  friend: — "  In  my  judgment  there  has  never  been  a  time 
at  which  the  systematic  and  impartial  study  of  social  and 
economic  questions  has  been  so  urgent  as  at  the  present  day. 
We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  age.  The  problems  which 
confront  us  and  the  other  leading  democratic  States  of  the 
world  are  of  the  most  complex  and  the  most  vital  character, 
and  can  only  be  solved  by  patient  examination  conducted  in 
a  spirit  of  scientific  detachment,  accompanied  by  a  wide  dif- 
fusion of  adult  civic  education.  To  avert  grave  conflicts  be- 
tween classes  and  interests  we  must  in  good  time  enquire  into 
and  determine  so  far  as  possible  their  causes  and  conditions." 

It  was  John  Stuart  Mill,  I  believe,  who  said  that  no  man 
understood  his  own  side  until  he  understood  the  other  side. 
Some  of  these  books  are  written  from  one  side  and  some  from 
the  other,  and  some  of  them  help  us  to  understand  both  sides. 

The  New  Spirit  IN  Industry — E.  Ernest  Johnson,  Research 
Secretary,  Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service, 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches.      Associated  Press. 

A  brief,  interesting  sketch  of  recent  significant  developments 
in  industry  and  the  world  of  labor,  including  various  experi- 
ments to  improve  conditions.  The  author  describes  with  gen- 
erous appreciation  the  efforts  of  Friends  in  this  direction. 
Full  of  facts  and  ideas  that  stimulate  thought. 

The  American  Labor  Movement — Mary  Beard.  Har- 
court.  Brace  &  Howe. 

A  brief,  readable,  highly  satisfactory  account  of  the  Ameri- 
can Labor  Movement  from  the  pen  of  an  extreme  liberal. 

Is  Violence  the  Way  Out  of  Our  Industrial  Disputes? 
— ^John  Haynes  Holmes.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

In  three  brief  chapters.  Dr.  Holmes  gives  us  the  answer 
for  Capital,  the  answer  for  Labor  and  the  "  Better  Way." 
He  reminds  us  that  in  the  past  "great  transformations  of 
society  have  been  purchased  at  the  price  of  pain  and  much 
blood  "  and  that  it  rests  largely  with  the  class  in  power  whether 
it  shall  be  so  in  the  future. 

Report  on  the  Steel  Strike  of  1919,  by  the  Commission 
OF  Incuiry — The  Interchurch  World  Movement.  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Howe. 

The  work  of  a  commission  of  representative  churchmen 
assisted  by  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research  of  New  York. 
This  report  deserves  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  Christians 
generally. 

Can  the  Church  Survive  in  the  Changing  Order? — 
Albert  Parker  Fitch.     Macmillan. 

An  arresting,  challenging  message  to  Christians  to-day. 
The  author  is  Professor  of  the  History  of  Religion  in  Amherst 
College  and  he  asks  the  question  with  serious  solicitude.  It 
seems  to  him  "that  there  are  few  things  more  tragic  at  the 
present  moment  which  so  needs  Jesus,  which  would  so  gladly 
follow  Him,  and  be  His  real  disciple,  than  the  semi-ecclesiasti- 
cal, semi-rnetaphysical  barriers  which  the  Church  has  erected 
between  Him  and  the  men  and  women  of  this  day."  The  his- 
torical parallels  add  much  to  the  book's  interest. 

The  Community  Church — Henry  E.  Jackson.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.  y       J  & 

"  The  only  sect,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  bears  a  name  that 
even  remotely  suggests  the  ideal  and  function  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  the '  Society  of  Friends.'  To  form  men  into  Societies 
of  friends  was  indeed  one  of  Jesus'  chief  objects."  So  writes 
the  author.    Whether  you  agree  with  him  or  not  you  will  find 


his  ideas  stimulating  and  suggestive.  The  Community  Church 
is  worth  knowing  about.    This  book  tells  what  it  is  and  why. 

The  Casual  Laborer  and  Other  Essays — Carleton  H. 
Parker.     Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe. 

Four  of  the  most  valuable  papers  of  this  brilliant  young 
economist,  who  "moved  with  tireless  energy  among  the  huts 
of  lumberjacks,  in  the  depths  of  mines,  in  city  labor  councils, 
in  the  withering  heat  of  the  hop-fields  at  harvest  time,  in  the 
most  intense  class  battles  in  California,  in  Arizona,  in  Wash- 
ington." "  He  blamed  no  one,"  writes  his  wife.  "  He  tried  to 
understand  the  motives  which  led  to  certain  types  of  conduct." 
"  Environment,"  he  wrote,  "  has  its  children  as  well  as  men." 

An  Introduction  to  English  Industrial  History — 
Henry  AIlsopp,  B.  A.     G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London. 

The  story  of  industry  in  England  from  its  earliest  beginning 
briefly  and  interestingly  told  by  the  late  vice-principal  of  Rus- 
kin  College,  Oxford.  Anyone  who  wants  a  short  account  of 
the  development  of  our  present  industrial  system  showing  the 
good  it  has  accomplished  as  well  as  the  problems  it  has  created 
will  find  tliis  book  excellent. 

Trade  Unionism  in  the  United  States^R.  F.  Hoxie. 
Appleton. 

A  critical  examination  of  trade  unionism  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  liberal,  orthodox  economist. 

Road  Toward  Industrial  PEACE^Charles  W.  Eliot,  in 
the  New  York  Times  for  Ninth  Month  21,  1919. 

This  article  deals  primarily  with  profit  sharing,  but  through- 
out gives  the  liberal  rather  than  radical  view  of  relations  be- 
tween capital  and  labor. 

Capitalism  and  Social  Discontent — J.  Lawrence  Laugh- 
lin,  in  the  North  American  Review  of  Third  Month,  1916. 

The  article  is  an  ultra-conservative  view  of  the  means  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  wage-earning  masses. 

A.  C.  E. 


TIDINGS  FROM  FRIENDS  IN  GERMANY. 

From  letters  to  hand  regarding  the  progress  of  Truth  in 
Germany  we  gather  that  the  newly-found  group  in  Charlot- 
tenburg  continues  to  assemble  for  worship  regularly  in  the 
lecture-hall  of  a  high  school,  as  well  as  in  private  houses,  and 
from  time  to  time  arranges  for  public  addresses  on  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  Quaker  Faith,  which  draw  corrsiderable  atten- 
tion. This  group  is  part  of  the  Berlin  Monthly  Meeting. 

I  n  Fiirth,  Bavaria,  a  meeting  for  Worship  is  held  regularly 
in  a  large  room  hired  for  the  purpose,  part  of  an  inn,  besides 
the  meetings  for  mutual  edification  in  the  houses  of  the  mem- 
bers. Our  friend,  Adolph  Baumann,  writes  cheerfully  of  the 
prospects  of  Truth  in  his  parts,  speaking  of  interesting  oppor- 
tunities in  Nuremberg  and  Tn  Erlangen.  The  latter  place  is  a 
university  town  and  the  meetings  are  held  in  the  home  of  Dr. 
Paul,  recently  convinced,  not  uninfluenced  by  the  reading  of 
Barclay's  "Apology."  Of  the  eighteen  or  twenty  attenders  the 
majority  are  graduates  of  the  university.  Adolph  Baumann 
reports  fresh  enquirers  coming  continually,  and  that  his  time 
is  fully  occupied,  when  not  employed  in  business,  in  minister- 
ing to  these  seekers.  The  meetings  are  full  of  life  and  power. 
The  Stettin  group,  from  which  a  letter  recently  appeared  in 
The  Friend,  are  now  in  touch  with  Friends  in  South  Germany. 
They  became  acquainted  with  Friends  through  a  copy  of  "Wor- 
ship and  Ministry,"  one  of  the  "Essays  on  Quakerism"  trans- 
lated into  German.  The  Friends  in  Pfullingen,  who  founded 
in  1919  a  co-operative  store  for  general  merchandise,  have 
issued  their  first  balance  sheet  and  speak  hopefully  of  the  pros- 
pects of  the  enterprise.  That  the  interest  in  the  message  of 
Friends  is  unabated  is  evident.  We  hear  of  interesting  develop- 
ments in  various  parts.  There  is  a  cry  for  more  of  our  literature 
and  for  fresh  translations  of  standard  writers  presenting  the 
Quaker  appeal.  Pastor  Sippel  writes  gratefully  of  the  visit 
paid  by  the  writer  a  year  ago  to  Marburg — a  university  centre 
— as  being  the  arrival  of  the  first  dove  of  peace  after  the  war, 
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and  he  is  glad  that  the  undernourished  children  and  the 
starving  students  of  Marburg  are  now  getting  Quaker  meals. 
As  an  outward  visible  sign  of  the  progress  of  Truth  in  Ger- 
many, the  writer  has  been  in  receipt  of  a  letter  of  greetings  from 
a  General  Meeting,  signed  by  representatives  of  six  of  the  new 
friendly  groups  known  to  him  personally,  viz:  Pfullingen, 
Stiittgart,  Erfurt,  Charlottenburg,  Berlin  and  Fiirth.  The 
letters  also  gratefully  record  the  value  of  the  visits  of  James 
Henderson  and  Alfred   Lowrv. 

M.  1.  R. 
■  I  ■ 

CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


A  True  Dog  Story. — Although  Professor  Rayner  Kelsey's 
boy  found  the  grave  and  monument  of  "Gray  Friar's  Bob," 
in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  as  noted  in  The  Friend,  there  are 
those  who  are  not  inclined  to  accept  the  story  of  that  wonder- 
ful little  dog  as  literally  true.  It  seems  suitable  therefore  that 
we  should  call  this  a  true  story.  The  man  concerned  is  still 
living  in  Philadelphia,  and  so  far  as  we  know  the  dog  is  still 
busily  attending  the  farmer's  family  where  he  is  so  highly 
prized. 

Do  you  know  where  and  what  the  Perkiomen  is?  Well,  it 
is  a  more  than  ordinarily  beautiful  stream  of  water  flowing 
into  the  Schuylkill  some  miles  northwest  of  the  city.  Its  high 
banks,  its  meandering  course,  its  quiet  pools  and  rushing  shal- 
lows combine  to  attract  those  who  feel  the  appeal  of  "  nature's 
unrivaled  art  and  poetry."  To  those  who  love  it — and  the 
number  is  not  small,  it  presents  endless  diversity  of  interest 
and  beauty.  Such  would  say  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  call 
it  "a  naturalist's  paradise." 

It  was  these  attractions — some  might  call  them  homely 
attractions,  that  drew  our  naturalist-friend  to  love  the  Perkio- 
men so  devotedly.  He  was  one  who  knew  what  is  described  as 
the  "wear  and  tear  of  life"  in  the  dreary  routine  of  city  busi- 
ness. Multitudes  of  his  comrades  sought  relief  and  change 
in  the  excitements  of  amusement  parks,  or  moving  picture 
shows.  He  loved  fresh  air,  the  open  sky,  the  singing  birds, 
the  melody  of  running  water.  And  here  in  the  real  country, 
less  than  half  an  hour  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  all  these 
resources  awaited  his  unhindered  enjoyment.  Each  succeed- 
ing week-end  after  he  had  made  the  discovery,  found  him 
with  greater  and  greater  urge  for  the  half-holiday  or  even  for 
the  whole  night  on  the  banks  of  his  beloved  stream.  So  finally 
he  bartered  with  a  farmer  for  a  bit  of  ground  and  built  himself 
an  attractive  one-room  lodge  on  the  high  bank  of  the  stream. 
There  was  an  open  fire-place  for  warmth  and  a  suitable  crane 
in  the  fire-place  for  cooking.  His  furniture  included  a  lounge, 
a  table  and  a  few  chairs.  Thus  he  found  himself  in  possession 
of  a  most  satisfying  retreat  for  week-ends  the  year  round. 

Those  who  know  the  great  world  of  out-of-doors  come  to 
realize  that  many  of  its  most  wonderful  secrets  are  disclosed 
in  snow  and  ice.  This  discovery  our  friend  soon  made.  The 
zero  weather  therefore  of  four  years  ago  did  not  suspend  his 
week-end  visits — rather  it  gave  zest  to  them.  The  particular 
day  of  our  story  was  one  of  these  zero  days.  The  glorious 
sunshine,  the  sparkling  snow,  the  silver  tingle  of  the  water 
beneath  the  ice  in  shallow  places,  made  the  river  bank  a  real 
fairy  scene  to  our  escaped  city  man,  a§  well  muffled,  he  lingered 
by  the  shore.  The  crimson  glow  of  sunset  finally  fell  over  all, 
and  as  he  was  planning  to  return  to  the  city  that  night,  some- 
what reluctantly  he  began  the  descent  of  the  steep  path  from 
the  Lodge.  Somehow — one  can  never  quite  explain  such 
happenings,  just  as  he  had  reached  the  descent  he  slipped 
on  the  ice  and  fell  in  a  tangled  heap.  A  sharp  crack,  the  grave 
pain  in  his  leg,  his  inability  to  rise,  made  it  clear  that  he  had 
broken  his  leg.  After  the  faint  and  sickness  of  the  shock  had 
a  little  passed,  he  crawled  into  the  Lodge  and  painfully  worked 
himself  upon  his  couch.  The  fire  in  a  small  stove  was  low, 
the  supply  of  wood  for  a  possible  fire  on  the  hearth  was  ex- 
hausted, the  public  road  was  too  far  from  the  Lodge  to  make 
calling  to  passers-by  possible,  the  nearest  house  was  still 


further  away.  Slowly  but  surely  the  feeling  came  over  him 
that  he  would  certainly  freeze  to  death  there  in  his  own  house 
that  night  by  his  beloved  stream.  Even  in  extremity  his  mind 
could  conjure  no  way  of  escape.  A  cold  wind  came  in  at  the 
crack  of  the  door.  He  wished  he  had  closed  it,  but  the  pain 
of  the  effort  now  forbade.  What  difference  did  it  make  any- 
how! At  the  best  it  could  but  postpone  the  hour  when  he 
would  be  frozen  as  a  block  of  ice!  To  compose  himself  and  to 
face  the  inevitable  calmly  seemed  demanded  of  him  as  a  man 
— as  a  Christian!  And  so  the  moments  and  the  chill  stole  on. 
He  could  feel  the  insensibility  mount  upward  from  his  feet, 
steal  slowly  from  his  finger  tips  to  his  shoulders! 

It  had  seemed  to  him  like  hours — certainly  it  had  taken 
more  than  half  an  hour  to  accomplish  a  decent  measure  of 
resignation  in  all  this  confusion  of  feeling,  and  then  the 
door  was  pushed  open!  One  of  his  faithful  friends  had 
come  upon  the  scene!  Since  he  first  bought  the  piece  of 
ground  and  laid  out  the  Lodge  there  had  been  no  more  in- 
terested spectator  than  the  farmer's  collie.  (1  wish  1  had 
learned  his  name!)  It  was  a  rare  day  after  the  building  began 
that  this  active  managing  dog  had  not  been  on  the  scene. 
After  it  was  finished  and  opened  only  at  week-ends  the  dog 
seemed  to  have  a  quick  perception  of  the  owner's  movements 
and  to  be  at  hand  promptly  upon  his  arrival.  To-day  had 
been  an  exception.  Probably  the  unusual  cold  had  kept  him 
near  the  kitchen  fire.  Toward  nightfall,  however,  he  had 
had  a  run  with  one  of  the  farm  boys  and  coming  upon  the 
seent  of  his  friend  at  the  Lodge  he  had  dashed  across  the  field 
to  peer  through  the  crack  of  the  door! 

One  cannot  easily  imagine  all  that  passed  in  the  next  five 
minutes.  To  the  suffering,  freezing  man,  a  door  of  hope  had 
been  providentially  opened,  but  how  easily  could  a  single  mis- 
step on  his  part  defeat  the  possibility  of  rescue.  He  could 
not  doubt  the  dog's  intelligence,  but  he  felt  the  responsibility 
of  his  own  as  never  before.  He  reached  to  the  table  and  took 
a  book.  He  wrote  on  an  unprinted  page  that  he  had  broken 
his  leg  and  was  dying  of  pain  and  cold  in  his  Lodge.  Would 
they  come  to  him  at  once?  How  could  he  attach  such  a  note 
to  the  dog  so  it  would  certainly  besnoticed  and  read,  and  so 
the  dog  would  not  lose  it  in  the  hedge-rows  or  under  the  fences? 
He  pulled  the  cover  from  the  table,  he  tore  it  into  long  but 
stout  strings,  he  wound  it  in  and  out  on  the  dog's  collar  in  a 
way  sure  to  attract  attention.  Then  the  most  important  point 
of  all  demanded  the  utmost  care.  How  could  he  fasten  the 
note  so  it  could  not  by  any  means  escape?  Did  a  man's  life 
ever  hang  more  evidently  in  the  balance!  At  last  all  was  done 
and  hardly  strength  enough  left  to  use  the  tones  of  command 
that  would  speed  the  dog  home.  He  made  the  exertion,  the 
dog  looked  at  him  fondly,  understood,  and  turned  and  bounded 
out  the  door! 

The  darkness  settled,  the  moon  and  stars  shone  forth  through 
the  now  open  door,  the  dreary,  suffering  minutes  had  seemed 
endless,  they  had  accumulated  to  more  than  an  hour.  There 
was  no  voice  of  rescue,  the  numbness  of  what  seemed  like  cer- 
tain death  crept  on!  And  what  actually  had  happened  to  our 
dog?  He  had  taken  the  most  direct  route  to  his  home.  There 
all  was  earnest  labor  and  hurry — the  men  were  milking,  the 
good  dame  of  the  house  preparing  to  care  for  the  milk.  The 
dog's  unusual  whines  (they  all  remembered  afterward  they 
were  unusual)  passed  unheeded.  Finally  the  outdoor  chores 
were  finished,  the  farmer  and  his  boys  were  about  the  sitting- 
room  stove  and  the  mother  busied  herself  with  preparations 
for  supper.  Why  did  the  collie  persist  in  getting  in  her  way? 
At  last  she  called  to  one  of  the  boys  to  see  what  the  tangled 
mass  about  his  neck  might  mean.  In  a  moment  the  fact  that 
there  was  design  behind  it  all  was  apparent.  The  note  was 
read  aloud  to  the  astonished  household.  Everything  was  a- 
stir.  Across  the  field  to  the  Lodge  came  voices — they  were 
nearer — they  were  real!  The  rescue  became  a  reality — a 
slow  and  painful  reality.  A  Ford  car  broke  down,  a  taxi  was 
belated  and  confused,  but  finally  quite  insensible  with  pain 
and  cold  our  naturalist-friend  reached  the  Samaritan  Hospital ! 
The  dog  had  saved  his  life!— J.  H.  B. 
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LETTER  FROM  WILLIAM  BACON  EVANS. 

Ras-el-Metn,  Syria,  Twelfth  Month  30,  1920. 
To  Friends  of  the  Sewing  Circles  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
Deer  Creek,  Md.,  Mattapoisett,  Mass.,  Moorestown, 
N.  J.,  Thirty-fifth  and  Lancaster  Avenue,  Philada., 
Purchase,  N.  Y.,  Whittier,  1a.,  Winona,  O.,  and  in 
Some  Other  Places: — 
Dear  Friends— \  want  you  to  know  the  profound  thanks 
which  are  felt  here  for  the  warm  and  tidy  garments  you  were 
so  good  as  to  prepare.     Also  you  will  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  written  by  a  Syrian  girl,  Philomena  I.  Saad,  who 
lives  near  and  who  volunteered  to  help  in  fitting  out  the  ninety- 
six  children  of  this  orphanage  in  the  warm  clothes  received 
through  your  kindness.     Prior  to  the  receipt  of  your  generous 
boxes,  our  children  went  bare-foot,  and  their  clothing  was  thin 
for  our  frosty  mornings,  for  Ras-el-Metn  is  three  thousand 
feet  above  sea  level.    On  a  clear  day  one  can  be  more  comfort- 
able, as  the  sunshine  is  quite  warm  even  in  winter.    But  winter 
is  also  the  time  of  cloudy  weather  and  cold  rain. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  a  bright  lot,  and  I  was  also  a  witness 
of  the  joy  with  which  your  garments  were  received.  Philomena 
Saad  is  a  graduate  of  Friends'  High  School,  Brummana,  and 
of  the  Hospital  of  the  American  College,  B.eyrouth.  That 
you  may  relish  the  letter  in  its  original  form,  we  have  decided 
not  to  alter  its  "  English." 

1  ought  to  add  that  through  your  help  it  has  also  been  possi- 
ble to  help  some  widows  outside  of  the  orphanage,  and  to  fur- 
nish some  needy  mothers  with  children's  clothes. 

To-day  a  beginning  was  made  in  giving  out  wool  to  be  spun 
into  yarn  for  carpets.  In  a  week,  therefore,  employment  can 
be  given  to  about  forty  girls  in  rug-making  and  to  perhaps 
an  equal  number  of  women,  who  will  be  able  to  earn  something 
by  spinning.  Thus  it  is  hoped  we  can  help  deserving  people 
of  this  neighborhood  to  help  themselves. 

With  sincere  thanks  on  behalf  of  Daniel  and  Emily  Oliver 
and  all  of  us. 

Your  Friend, 

William  Bacon  Evans. 


It  is  a  great  privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  of  watching 
the  number  of  children  who  had  been  once  starving,  and  who 
had  been  around  in  the  streets,  bare  feet,  naked,  and  in 
the  most  miserable  conditions,  shouting,  "we  are  hungry,  for 
God's  sake  feed  us."  They  were  begging  for  stones  of  olives, 
peel  of  oranges  or  onions  and  were  very  glad  when  they  got 
hold  of  them.  They  had  no  shelter  where  they  could  go  to,  no 
parents  to  look  after  them,  no  relations  to  help  them,  and  many 
died  from  starvation.  A  number  of  these  children  were  only 
expecting  death  when  God  sent  them  a  gardian,  a  kind  heart, 
a  loving  father,  "  Mr.  Oliver,"  who  had  suffered  a  great  deal 
in  our  country  during  war  time,  it  was  for  the  good  luck  of  those 
orphans  who  now  appreciate  so  much  what  had  been  done  for 
them. 

I  thought  it  might  be  very  interesting  for  the  number  of 
Friends  who  had  been  very  kind  in  helping  these  orphans  and 
sending  them  the  nice  clothes  and  things  to  hear  something 
of  how  they  appreciated  them  and  danced  of  joy  when  they 
got  them. 

It  was  their  happiest  time  when  they  saw  the  number  of 
clothes  put  before  them,  and  each  one  was  given  a  set  of  the 
necessary  things  to  keep  him  warm,  tidy  and  clean.  Some  of 
them  were  very  much  surprised  at  having  nightdresses,  one 
of  them  asked  his  friend  of  how  he  should  wear  them,  he  said, 
"  shall  1  wear  my  nightgown  over  my  clothes  or  shall  1  take 
them  off  and  then  wear  the  nightgown!  Indeed,  mother  had 
never  made  one  like  it." 

Some  were  very  much  interested  in  having  good  pairs  of 
shoes  and  tried  their  best  to  have  the  pairs  they  liked,  fit  their 
feet,  it  didn't  matter  to  them  whether  they  were  too  large  or 
too  small,  they  cared  much  more  to  have  the  best  fashions  or 
the  new  ones. 


The  girls  danced  of  joy  when  they  got  the  nice  aprons  and 
found  in  their  pockets  some  nice  pictures,  they  looked  so  tidy 
and  clean  after  wearing  them  and  thanked  very  much  the  kind 
hearts  for  the  care  and  help  which  was  sent  to  them. 

Philomena  1.  Saad. 


THE  FORGED  PROTOCOLS. 

[Questions  in  regard  to  the  so-called  protocols  have  come 
to  this  office.  The  following  is  taken  from  The  Hebrew  Chris- 
tian Alliance  Quarterly.  If  any  Friends  are  interested  to  see 
the  evidences  of  forgeries  our  friend  Max  1.  Reich  will  submit 
them. — Eds.] 

It  can,  alas,  no  longer  be  denied  that  there  is  a  widespread 
campaign  of  secret  anti-Jewish  propaganda  in  America  at 
this  hour.  Secret  agencies  are  circulating  in  large  numbers 
the  so-called  "  Protocols  of  the  Learned  Elders  of  Zion,"  one 
of  the  basest  forgeries  ever  fathered  on  the  Jewish  people. 

Representatives  of  American  Jewish  organizations  in  con- 
ference assembled  have  solemnly  repudiated  this  infamous 
document,  which  is,  by  the  way,  a  jumble  of  crazy  ideas  un- 
worthy of  the  Jewish  brain.  But  it  is  the  present  weapon  of 
the  enemies  of  our  people  to  discredit  them  before  the  world. 

Jewish  Christians  will  stand  by  their  slandered  nation  at 
this  time.  We  know  the  people  of  the  Jews  are  innocent  of 
any  plotting  against  governments  and  of  planning  world 
domination.  Jews  in  every  country  honor  the  flag  beneath 
whose  folds  they  enjoy  protection  and  peace,  and  America 
knows  what  Jews  have  done  for  her  from  earliest  times  till 
to-day.  None  love  her  more  than  her  Jewish  citizens,  who 
have  come  across  the  deep  to  her  generous  heart  to  find  on  her 
spacious  breast  the  larger  life  denied  them  in  the  Ghettos  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Jewish  Christians  utterly  detest  the  spirit 
that  has  made  prominent  men  take  up  unproven  accusations 
against  their  brethren,  lending  themselves  to  be  tools  in  the 
hands  of  unscrupulous  Jew-haters,  who  remain  anonymous, 
bent  on  stirring  up  racial  strif  a  and  religious  bigotry. 

From  the  days  of  Pharaoh  down,  history  has  shown  that 
anti-Jewish  propaganda  has  always  been  of  the  nature  of  a 
boomerang.  No  weapon  formed  against  Israel — even  the 
Israel  in  bitter  exile — has  finally  prospered,  and  every  lying 
tongue  has  at  the  end  been  condemned. 

M.  I.  R. 
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Gift  From  the  American  Red  Cross  for  Germany. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  given  the  Friends  for  distribu- 
tion in  Germany  one  hundred  tons  of  textiles.  The  gift  in- 
cludes 57,000  yards  of  flannel,  16,000  suits  of  pajamas,  and 
more  than  seven  tons  of  yarn. 


Dr.  Steiner  Going  to  Europe. 
Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner,  of  Grinnell  College,  Iowa,  will  sail 
for  Europe  Second  Month  27th  on  the  Aquitania,  for  the  pur- 
f)ose  of  visiting  and  reporting  on  the  conditions  in  the  countries 
where  Friends  are  working  and  on  the  work  which  our  Mission 
is  conducting  there. 


President  Ebert  of  the  German  republic  sent  a  Christmas 
message  of  gratitude  to  all  countries  which  have  aided  Ger- 
many. The  message  to  the  United  States  reads  as  follows: 

"  Philanthropic  circles  in  foreign  countries  have  endeavored 
to  meet  widespread  need  through  work  of  brotherly  love. 
Enormous  relief  work  of  Quakers  has  produced  more  lasting 
effect  than  merely  relief  of  the  need  of  the  present  day  and  this 
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touches  the  heart  of  Germans  particularly.  Other  classes  of 
population  of  the  United  States  have  developed  far-reaching 
relief.  The  feeling  of  gratitude  of  the  German  people,  which 
is  fighting  hard  for  its  existence,  will  never  be  extinguished." 


Senator  McCormick's  Christmas  Party. 
{From  a  Letter  of  Wm.  Eves.) 

The  day  before  Christmas  1  went  into  the  office  at  eleven 
o'clock,  expecting  to  stay  about  half  an  hour.  1  found  a  mes- 
senger of  the  U.  S.  Embassy  waiting  for  me.  Senator'Mc- 
Cormick  of  Chicago  had  arrived  during  the  night  and  wanted 
to  see  me  right  away.  Alfred  Scattergood  had  left  for  Switzer- 
land to  spend  Christmas  with  his  family.  The  Senator  wanted 
to  talk  to  me  about  an  entertainment  which  he  would  like  to 
give  for  Berlin  children.  I  talked  ten  minutes  with  his  man- 
ager-in-chief, Colonel  Logan,  and  two  minutes  with  the  Senator 
himself,  as  a  result  of  which  1  was  given  a  check  for  1 1 500, 
and  asked  to  arrange  for  a  party  of  one  thousand  children  the 
next  day  at  5  p.  m.  1  decided  there  was  no  use  in  killing  one 
thousand  Berlin  children,  even  if  they  were  suffering  from 
undernourishment,  so  1  said:  "Clothes  are  needed  as  much  as 
food;"  and  started  off  to  put  something  into  action. 

Our  office  was  closed.  All  in  our  Berlin  district  office  had 
left  town  for  the  holidays.  We  rushed  to  the  bank  only  to 
find  that  they  had  closed  at  twelve  o'clock  that  day.  By  re- 
fusing to  be  turned  down,  and  knocking  on  the  window,  we 
got  50,000  marks.  We  dove  for  a  wholesale  underwear  estab- 
lishment and  found  them  just  closing.  But  they  were  of  the 
persuasion  that  do  not  celebrate  Christmas,  and  the  six  head 
-people  of  the  firm  were  only  too  glad  to  sell  us  underclothing 
for  one  thousand  children.  We  limited  them  to  fifty  marks  per 
child.     Then  we  made  the  other  necessary  arrangements. 

At  five  o'clock  Christmas  afternoon,  there  was  the  greatest 
mob  of  humanity  you  ever  saw.  Mothers  and  fathers  and 
children  of  every  description  were  there.  The  children  on  the 
list  of  the  charitable  organizations  had  been  notified  to  come 
from  far  and  wide,  and  they  had  certainly  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons. Practically  none  of  them  knew  what  underclothing 
was.  They  went  through  part  of  a  program  for  the  Senator's 
benefit,  and  then  apples  and  cakes  and  candy  and  urtderclothes 
were  given  out  to  960  children  which  took  until  nine  o'clock 
that  night. 

During  the  program,  Frau  Weyl  (the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee) made  a  speech  and  told  how  an  "Onkel  aus  Amerika" 
(Uncle  from  America)  had  given  money  for  their  party.  Then 
I  asked  the  Senator  to  stand  up,  and  when  she  said,  "  Hier  ist 
Euer  Onkel  aus  Amerika"  they  nearly  went  wild  and  gave  him 
"dreimal  hoch"  (three  cheers).  The  Senator  was  mightily 
pleased.  He  showed  plainly  that  he  thought  the  expenditure 
worth  while. 


One  Little  Family. 

The  room — in  ordinary  use  the  gymnasium  of  a  school,  was 
full  of  people — mothers  with  babies  at  the  breast,  small  child- 
ren, up  to  six  years,  with  accompanying  guardian  in  the  form 
of  elder  brother  or  sister,  all  around  long  tables  busily  eating, 
and  by  the  entrance  two  smaller  tables,  at  which  the  routine 
of  keeping  attendance  lists  and  distributing  food  was  going  on. 

Over  in  the  far  corner,  quite  apart  from  most  of  the  crowd, 
1  found  a  group  of  little  children,  two  of  whom  were  busy 
with  bowl  and  spoon,  while  the  third,  a  very  small  girl,  looked 
proudly  on.  1  called  her  to  my  side,  she  came  without  shyness 
or  hesitation. 

Her  name,  she  said,  in  response  to  questions,  was  Hilda 
Rabentorff.  She  was  eight  years  old.  1  should  have  thought 
her  five  or  six,  from  her  stature. 

"And  the  others — how  old  are  they?" 

"  My  brother  is  four,  and  my  sister  three.  She  has  had  the 
English  sickness  (rachitis),  but  she  can  walk  now.  Show 
the  Tante  your  legs,  Minnchen!" 

Thus  exhorted  little  Minna  staggered  toward  me.  Such  a 
pitiful  pair  of  bowed  legs  a?  she  had — she  walked  flat  on  the 


side  of  her  foot;  but  both  she  and  her  sister  beamed  with 
pleasure  as  the  little  one  made  her  funny  courtesy  and  gave 
me  her  hand. 

"  Do  you  get  the  American  food  in  school  in  the  morning?" 
1  asked  Hilda.  (Needy  children  of  school  age  are  fed  through 
their  schools — as  many  as  we  have  food  and  money  for,  mothers 
and  little  children  are  fed  in  the  afternoon  in  general  feed- 
ing centers.) 

"No,"  she  said,  "the  Doctor  said  1  should,  but  there  were 
too  many  of  us.  My  teacher  says  maybe  I'll  get  it  in  the 
winter,  though,  but  my  little  ones  get  it  every  day.  They  are 
getting  much  fatter,  and  Minnchen  is  learning  to  walk,"  she 
repeated  joyfully. 

1  have  certain  stock  questions  which  1  ask  very  often — 
they  lead  to  so  many  disclosures. 

"What  did  you  have  for  breakfast?"  1  asked. 

"A  sandwich — bread  and  lard,"  she  said. 

"And  for  dinner?" 

"Nothing  yet,"  she  said.  Nothing  yet — and  it  was  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

"And  what  will  there  be  for  supper?  What  did  you  have 
yesterday  for  supper?" 

"Turnips  yesterday.  To-day  there  will  be  potatoes.  And 
to-morrow" — beaming — "to-morrow  is  Sunday.  IVe  have 
dinner  on  Sunday,  and  often  we  have  meat." 

Her  joy  over  the  one  dinner  a  week  with  "often  meat" 
was  very  genuine  and  quite  unconscious  of  any  pathos.  She 
had  never  known  anything  but  war  and  post-war  conditions. 

A  week  later  1  was  in  the  same  feeding  center,  and  looked 
for  my  small  friend.  I  could  not  find  her,  but  1  recognized 
Minna  and  Walter,  in  the  same  corner,  under  the  chaperonage 
of  another  child.  Yes,  she  was  Hilda's  sister — ten  years  old. 
With  great  awe  she  spoke  to  me  of  Hilda.  Hilda  had  died  the 
other  day.  1  gathered  from  her  story  that  her  sister  had  had 
pneumonia. 

"And  the  district-nurse  said  that  Hilda  must  have  been  a 
little  ' lungenkrank'  (tubercular).  Mother  says  we  should 
have  had  better  food  for  her — but  we  didn't  have  it,  and  mother 
always  has  to  work." 

She,  too,  was  not  getting  the  American  feeding,  though  she 
obviously  needed  it.  She,  too,  rejoiced  with  a  great  rejoicing 
over  the  feeding  of  her  small  family. 

If  we  had  more  food,  we  could  feed  Hilda's  sister. 


The  head  of  a  children's  shelter  (a  creche)  was  teaching  her 
little  charges  a  prayer,  in  which  they  especially  prayed  for 
their  parents.  She  explained  very  fully  to  the  children  that 
fathers  and  mothers  do  their  best  for  their  children,  that  they 
love  them,  give  them  food  and  nurse  and  protect  them  that 
they  grow  big  and  strong. 

In  came  Auguste,  the  assistant,  with  the  American  food. 
The  teacher,  wishing  to  impress  once  more  the  lesson  she  had 
been  teaching,  said: 

"And  so,  children,  who  loves  you  the  most  of  all,  and  whom 
must  you  love  in  return?" 

And  the  answer  of  these,  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  came  back: 

"The  Quakers!" 

Beneath  the  Surface  in  Vienna. 
A  thin,  tall,  refined-looking  man  stood  in  line  at  our  depot 
to  get  the  fortnightly  ration  for  his  wife.  1  was  struck  by  the 
man's  expression  and  went  to  speak  to  him.  1  found  they  had 
a  baby  two  months  old,  and  promptly  asked  him  if  he  had  had 
an  American  layette.  "  No,  he  had  not  heard  of  it."  1  wrote 
him  a  card  and  promised  to  visit  his  wife  and  baby.  Next  day 
1  went,  knocked  at  the  door  and  was  ushered  into  a  tiny  room, 
empty  but  for  remains  of  chopped-up  furniture.  Into  the 
adjoining  room  I  came,  and  there  found  the  little  home — clean, 
neat,  the  baby  in  a  clothes  basket.  One  thought  of  the  birth 
in  the  manger  long  ago.  Beside  the  basket  stood  the  mother, 
weak,  undernourished.  The  baby  must  be  kept  warm,  so  a 
small  stove  was  being  fed  with  the  little  ration  of  coal  eked 
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out  with  furniture.  On  the  stove  was  a  sauce-pan  containing 
the  dinner — a  watery  soup,  with  two  small  dumplings  swim- 
ming in  it. 

I  asked  the  man  if  he  had  been  to  the  tubercular  dispensary. 
"The  rent  was  due,"  he  said,  "and  1  must  work.  Perhaps 
later."  1  turned  to  a  corner  of  the  room  by  the  window,  and 
there  was  his  improvised  embroidery  frame.  Fine  embroidery 
was  produced  there.  Working  early  and  late,  he  could  earn 
45  Kronen  (nine  cents)  a  day.  Sometimes  he  worked,  he  said, 
from  two  in  the  morning  until  eleven  at  night.  It  hurt  him  to 
sit,  he  was  so  thin.  Could  I  find  him  other  work?  He  would 
do  anything  to  feed  his  family.  When  he  stood  up  he  seemed 
literally  fleshless.  One  felt  certain  that  nothing  but  the  hope 
of  feeding  his  wife  and  child  was  keeping  him  alive.  To- 
morrow that  family  will  receive  a  special  ration.  I  cannot 
express  my  thankfulness  that  we  are  here  with  food  to  help 
them. 

Constance  M.  Gostick. 
Member  of  the  Vienna  Relief  Mission. 


A  SAD-LOOKING  womau  passed  along  for  her  baby's  rations. 
1  smiled  at  her  and  asked  her  to  come  back  and  speak  to  me. 
She  proved  to  be  newly  widowed,  so  1  gave  her  the  widow's 
card  for  free  rations  and  said  1  would  visit  her  soon. 

Three  neat  rooms,  one  now  let  to  pay  the  rent,  were  the 
home  occupied  by  her  and  her  three  boys.  Moving  was  im- 
possible. We  were  feeding  the  boy  of  three.  There  was  an- 
other of  twelve  and  one  of  seventeen,  this  last  her  only  prop. 
They  were  in  evil  case,  200  crowns  (forty  cents)  a  week  had  to 
feed  three  of  them.  The  woman  was  unstrung  and  envied  the 
dead.  The  boys  wept  of  unending  hunger.  At  my  next  call 
they  were  filled  with  despair  and  were  talking  of  a  common 
death  on  the  father's  grave.  I  hasten  to  say  that  they  are  not 
to  die.  The  mother's  beautiful  embroidery  is  contributing 
to  their  support.  The  Mission  is  doing  the  rest.  But  it  is 
terrible  to  get  beneath  the  surface  in  Vienna! 

Constance  M.  Gostick. 

Shipments  received  by  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee during  week  ending  First  Month  29,  1921 — eighty-two 
packages,  containing  3,056  garments,  four  of  these  from  Men- 
nonites,  eleven  specified  for  German  Relief. 

During  the  same  period  cash  contributions  have  been 
$20,644.43. 

■  I  ■ 

FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  reports  that  at  the  Kansas  Authors'  Annual  Ban- 
quet, held  at  Topeka,  First  Month  27th,  a  speaker  said:  "Had  I  my  way, 
I  should  remove  the  cause  of  all  wars,  and  work  for  the  glory  of  universal 
peace."     It  met  with  immediate  applause  from  everybody  present. 

We  have  received  the  report  for  1920  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  As- 
sociation of  Friends  of  Philadelphia.  There  is  a  complete  account  of  the 
work  of  the  Society,  in  Japan  and  at  home,  together  with  the  scheme  of  ^ 
organization,  hst  of  officers,  and  the  financial  statement.  The  visit  to 
Japan  last  year  of  Walter  W.  Haviland,  President  of  theAssociation,  and 
William  H.  and  Julia  Cope  CoUins  was  one  of  the  important  events,  and 
with  the  report  comes  a  seven-page  plea  by  Walter  W.  Haviland  for 
adequate  backing  of  the  work.  Eighty-two  thousand  dollars  is  needed 
urgently  by  the  Association  for  the  carrying  on  of  its  work. 

Edward  C.  Wood  calls  attention  to  a  most  interesting  series  of  lec- 
tures on  the  Bible,  to  be  given  by  Dr.  Josiah  H.  Penniman,  Acting  Provost 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Professor  of  EngUsh  Literature. 
They  are  to  be  given  in  the  new  foyer  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  Phila- 
delphia, on  Fifth-day  afternoons,  at  four  o'clock,  commencing  with  the 
17th  inst.,  and  continuing  for  six  weeks.  The  subjects  are  as  follows: — 
The  Versions  and  the  Enghsh  Translations,  The  Literary  Background  of 
the  Bible,  Bibhcal  Poetry,  The  Psalms  as  Poetry  and  Drama,  The  Wisdom 
Books,  Biblical  Story-telling.     They  are  not  free. 

Friends'  Select  School  has  just  published  as  Educational  Bulletin 


No.  8,  a  twelve-page  pamphlet  entitled  "Some  Books  on  ReUgious  Educa- 
tion." While  not  claiming  to  provide  an  exhaustive  list,  the  httle  book 
names  a  great  many  titles  of  helpful  books  pertaining  to  c^hUd  study  and 
psychology,  the  education  of  little  children  as  well  as  of  older  ones  in 
worship,  prayer,  the  Bible,  and  the  essentials  of  Christian  character. 
The  last  two  pages  are  devoted  to  a  hst  of  Bible  passages  recommended 
to  memorize.  Copies  of  this  Bulletin  will  be  supphed  gratis  on  apphca- 
tion  to  Friends'  Select  School,  Sixteenth  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

Walter  Haviland. 

Perhaps  not  everyone  noticed  a  dispatch  in  the  newspapers  to  the 
effect  that  "American  soldiers  in  the  occupied  area  have  contributed  a 
million  marks  toward  a  fund  for  providing  Christmas  cheer  to  poor 
German  children."  Commenting  on  it  "The  Wayfarer"  in  the  World 
To-morrow  observes:  "In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  still  at  war  with 
Germany,  I  think  this  might  be  called  a  great  American  victory.  I  wish 
we  could  win  a  few  more  victories  like  that,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  all 
over  the  world,  in  Haiti,  for  instance,  and  in  Japan." 

A  GROUP  of  American  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  experienced 
in  rehef  and  reconstruction  work  in  France  and  other  theatres  of  the 
Great  War,  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  S.  S.  Carmania,  on  the  29th 
ult.,  to  ascertain  for  the  American  Committee  for  Rehef  in  Ireland  the 
nature  and  extent  of  American  assistance  required  to  alleviate  suffering 
and  meet  pressing  economic  needs  among  the  Irish  people. 

The  activities  of  the  Unit  will  be  confined  strictly  to  this  assignment. 
In  its  efforts  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to  privation  and  rehabihta- 
tion  needs,  its  members  will  co-operate  with  Enghsh  and  Irish  Quakers, 
already  engaged  in  rehef  work  in  Ireland,  with  the  recently  formed  Irish 
White  Cross,  of  which  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dubhn,  Laurence  O'NeiU,  is 
Chairman,  and  with  all  other  groups  endeavoring  to  reheve  prevailing 
conditions. 

The  Unit  is  headed  by  C.  J.  France  of  Seattle,  Washington,  brother  of 
United  States  Senator  Joseph  I.  France,  of  Maryland.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  unit  are: — R.  Barclay  Spicer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Frieivh'  Intelligencer;  Oren  B.  Wilbur,  Greenwich,  N.  Y., 
owner  and  manager  of  a  large  dairy  farm,  and  an  authority  on  creamery 
and  dairy  farming  organization,  representative  of  American  Friends' 
Service  at  the  1919  Conference  of  Friends  in  Dublin;  WUham  Price,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  architect  and  builder,  who  spent  two  years  in  building 
reconstruction  work  in  the  devastated  areas  in  France;  PhUip  W.  Furnas, 
Richmond,  Ind.,  engaged  for  two  years  as  member  of  the  Friends'  Rehe£ 
Unit  in  France,  devoting  special  attention  to  housing;  John  C.  Baker, 
Everett,  Pa.,  dealer  in  farming  implements  and  agriciiltural  machinery, 
for  two  years  engaged  in  agricultural  reconstruction  in  the  French  de- 
vastated areas  as  member  of  American  Friends'  Unit;  Walter  C.  Long- 
streth,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  lawyer,  for  years  active  in  social  settlement 
work  in  that  city;  Samuel  Duff  McCoy,  New  York  City,  author  and 
journalist,  formerly  with  American  Red  Cross,  who  will  act  as  secretary 
of  the  Unit. 

The  Unit  wUl  report  at  frequent  intervals  upon  their  findings  to  the 
American  Committee  for  Rehef  in  Ireland. 


NOTICES. 

Walter  W.  Haviland,  Julia  C.  Collins,  Herbert  C.  and  Madeleiae 
Nicholson  wiU  speak  at  Media  Meeting-house,  Seventh-day,  Second 
Month  26,  1921.  Subject — Japan  (illustrated).  Please  bring  box  supper, 
5.30  p.  M.    Meeting  7  p.  m. 


The  Women's  Problems  Groitp. — The  work  of  the  Household  Emer- 
gency Bureau  is  now  carried  on  at  Friends'  Institute,  No.  20  S.  Twelfth 
Street,  Philadelphia,  where  there  is  a  complete  catalogue.  It  is  hoped 
that  both  the  employer  and  employee  wiU  avail  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity. 


Died. — On  First  Month  15,  1921^. William  Matlack,  aged  seventy- 
six  years;  a  member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Moorestown, 
New  Jersey. 

,  at  his  residence.  Media,  Pa.,  on  First  Month  18,  1921,  Pbnnell 

L.  Webster,  an  elder  and  member  of  Chester  Monthly  and  Media  Pre- 
parative Meetings,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  bis  age. 
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LACE  THAT  LASTS 

IT'S   a  satisfaction  to   lace  a  belt  with 
Tannate  Lace  Leather,  for  it  need  not 
be  soon  laced  again. 

Tannate  outlasts  rawhide  from  three  to 
five  times.  It  stays  pliable  and  elastic, 
sometimes  for  years. 

Rhoads  Belts  and  Rhoads  Lace  wear 
well  and  save  trouble.  That's  why  they 
cost  less  in  the  long  run  than  some  others. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA 
12  N.  Third  Str.et 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

102  Baekman  Street  322  W.  Randolph  Street 

Fdclory  <mJ  Tannery:  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


DNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


Established  1880 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL)  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

swlvs}$l»'000,000 

Acts  as  Elxecutor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  &  MORRIS,  President 


ELKINS.  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


DUE  TO  HIGH  MONEY  RATES.  THE 
CAREFUL  INVESTOR  CAN  NOW  PUR- 
CHASE HIGH-GRADE.  WELL-SECURED 
BONDS  TO  YIELD  AN  ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME, 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 


55,000  SQUARE  MILES 

of  one  of  the  most  prosperous  sections  of  the  United  States  are 
supplied  with  electric  power  and  light  by  a  company  whose  6% 
bonds  we  are  offering  at  873^  and  interest,  to  yield  over  7.10%. 

Further  information  on  request. 

Cadbury,  Ellis  &  Haines 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 
Franklin  Bank  Building,  Philadelphia 

Telephones:  Bell,  Spbucb  7372,  7373,  7374,  7375.     Kbtstonb,  Race  2815. 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Ester  brook  P^ns  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  businets 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


PAPER    HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTGN'S  SON 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.        -        PHILADELPHIA 
Paint!  and   Wall  Papera  at  Ketail 


Ebtablished  in  1849. 


Bell  'Phone,  Poplab  327 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 


installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  t 

259  S.  Fourth  St.  ,     Philadelphia 


R.  C 

R 

318 

BaUinger           Era..!  R.  Yarnall         John 
TELEPHONES 
Bell— Sprue.  1781         -         Keyitone— Ra 

C.  BALLINGER  & 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 

A.  Strati., 
c.  637 

CO. 

nd.lphi. 

N.  Thirteenth  St.            .            Phil 

Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 
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What  is  to  be  the  Leadership  of  Japan 

in  the  East  ?  Are  Christianity  and  Christian  ideals  to  rule 
in  Asia  ?  The  situation  is  critical.  The  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Association  of    Friends  of    Philadelphia  must  have 

$100,000.00 

for  the  support  and  co-ordination  of  their  present  work. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  StreeU 
Spedd  ittention  givan  to  Frieadi'  Funerdi 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phiia. 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 

128th  YEAR 
The  Insurance  Company 

of 

North  America 


The  Friend  have  been  neighbors 
for  94  years. 

They  both  stand  for 
STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  insurance 
with  this  Company? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you 
■  North  America  Policy 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 
For  SOCIAL  and  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A  good  place  to  prepare  for  "Home  Service?' 

Winter  Term  begins  First  Month  4, 1921 

ELBERT  RUSSELL.  Dirntor 
SWARTHMORE.  PA. 


Resissnce:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084S 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Bukning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHJA 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Frienda 

Put  Office  Address:     Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTOMB. 
Phorb— Muuvr  1871. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


The  Western  Soup  Society 
and  Settlement  House 

at  1613-1615  South  Street,  Philadel- 
phia.wish  a  Visitor,  preferably  a  trained 
social  worker,  but  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  otherwise  qualified. 

This  position  opens  a  field  for  social 
service  in  our  community  for  any  per- 
son who  is  interested  in  the  uplift  of 
our  colored  people,  also  the  very  poor 
white  people  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 

Application  can  be  made  to  Lucy  B. 
Child,  150  W.  Penn  Street,  German- 
town,  or  to  Henry  S.  Williams,  918 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Balderston's  Home-Made  Apple  Butter 

We  are  now  ready  to  supply  our  friends  with 
our  home-made  Apple-butter  put  up  in  one-quart 
"Thrift"  jars,  packed  in  cases  of  from  four  to  six 
quarts  each,  at  $.  50  per  quart.  By  Parcel  Post  or 
Express.     Postage  added. 

York  Imp.  Apples,  Grade  A,  Size  3".  Is.oo 
per  bbl.,  f.o.b.  Colora,  by  freight  or  express. 

ELWOOD  BALDERSTON; 

COLORA  CECIL  CO.,  MD. 


■\ITANTED — A   reliable  farmer  to   cultivate   a  60-acre 
»'      farm,  near  Media.    On  rental,  shares  or  wages  to  be 
agreed  upon;   specializing  on  products  for  local  market 
Address,  Issac  Fobsythe, 

Media,  Pa.,  H.  D.3. 


delphia  Yearly  Meeting. 


WANTED — A  companion  for  a  Friend  living  in  the  city, 
and  to  accompany  her  to  Summer  resorts. 

Address  M.,  Care  of  "The  Fkiend." 


W^ 


"ANTED— 7A  young  woman, 
persons;"  one  who  can  help  with 
Apply  or  address  3605  Baring  Street, 


West  Philadelphia. 


THE  Germantown  Friends'  School  will  need  in  the  school 
year  1921-22,  an  experienced  Fourth  Year  Primary 
teacher.  Applicants  should  address 

Stanley  K.  Yarnall,  Principal, 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  OUR  SERVICE. 

When  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  undertook 
the  task  which  Herbert  Hoover  laid  upon  it,  it  was  with  the 
hope  that  something  more  than  material  reUef  could  be  given. 
But  it  was  a  venture  of  faith.  No  one  foresaw  how  or  to  what 
extent.  At  least,  we  who  went  to  Germany  with  Alfred  Scat- 
tergood  in  the  beginning  of  1920  felt  that  we  knew  very  little 
of  the  work  before  us. 

It  soon  developed  that  the  business  was  to  assume  such 
physical  proportions  that  we  might  be  tempted  to  lose  sight 
of  its  deeper  significance.  More  slowly  but  with  a  positive 
conviction  we  came  to  realize  that  around  us  people  were  in  a 
condition  of  spiritual  hunger,  unprecedented  in  our  time.  The 
war  had  brought  a  reaction  from  the  hard,  cold  philosophy  of 
militarism.  People  were  grasping  at  straws  of  spiritualistic 
writing,  eagerly  listening  to  anything  which  turned  away  from 
a  materialistic  interpretation  of  things.  They  were  discouraged 
and  physically  below  par.  As  they  could  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  neither  could  they  live  without  bread.  Food  had  been 
placed  at  our  disposal,  and  with  it  a  tremendous  opportunity 
to  live  and  teach  a  practical  Christianity. 

Hope  has  come  into  many  a  household  which  believed  that 
love  and  kindness  were  no  more.  And  the  word  has  gone  forth 
until  to-day  millions  of  people  understand  why  the  Friends 
want  to  help  those  who  were  called  their  enemies.     This  is  a 


chance  to  contribute  to  the  life  of  our  time  which  ought  to  be 
realized  and  supported  at  home.  In  great  degree  it  has  been, 
but  the  field  is  ripe  and  the  laborers  are  few. 

Another  and  very  important  reason  for  our  interest  in  the 
child-feeding  work  in  Germany  is  its  dissolving  influence  on 
the  hatreds  we  still  find  in  our  own  country.  To  care  for  a 
single  innocent  and  suffering  child  seems  right  and  reasonable 
to  almost  everyone.  But  to  support  a  movement  for  feeding 
millions  seems  to  require  a  certain  discounting  of  war  propa- 
ganda, a  move  toward  more  liberal,  more  Christian  thinking. 

James  G.  Vail. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  MISSION. 

For  an  individual  to  write  of  the  "Spirit  of  the  Mission"  is 
both  presumptuous  and  daring — presumptuous  because  that 
"  Spirit"  was  an  unwritten  collection  of  inspirations  and  ideals, 
with  different  meanings  for  difl"erent  people:  daring  because 
appeals  to  loyalty  to  the  "Spirit  of  the  Mission"  became 
trite  and  meaningless,  just  as  did  appeals  to  the  "Spirit  of 
the  Nation  in  War,"  more  commonly  interpreted  by  such 
phrases  as  "The  War  to  End  War,"  "To  Make  the  World 
Safe  for  Democracy." 

Appeals  to  the  "Spirit  of  the  Mission"  may  have  become 
trite;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  that  the  "Spirit"  itself 
has  lived  and  grown  and  spread,  instead  of  being  cast  aside; 
that  it  has  been  carried  by  other  Missions  east  and  south  from 
France,  where  it  was  first  expressed  in  deeds,  across  Germany, 
Austria  and  Poland  to  Moscow  and  Serbia;  that  to-day  the 
material  manifestations  of  that  Spirit  are  bringing  succour 
from  starvation  and  ruin,  bringing  life  itself  to  literally  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  those  unhappy  lands.  The  conse- 
quent interest  in  the  Spirit  which  prompts  these  good  works, 
and  the  spreading  of  a  knowledge  of  Quakerism,  is  perhaps 
incalculable. 

What  is  this  Spirit  that  has  sent  hundreds  from  America 
and  England  to  face  perils  of  war,  dangers  and  discomforts 
of  unsettled,  hungry  lands,  and  risks  of  disease,  with  no  thought 
of  gain?  It  is,  primarily,  the  Spirit  of  Service,  which  combines 
in  feeling  and  action  the  Second  Great  Commandment  and  the 
Golden  Rule.  It  is  a  practical  application  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple to  human  and  international  relations.  In  times  of  hate 
and  destruction,  it  emphasizes  the  power  of  Love  and  attempts 
to  reconstruct  what  hate  has  destroyed.  When  force  enthroned 
is  gripping  the  world,  it  challenges  the  power  of  force  and 
dares  to  go  forth  armed  only  with  Good  Will.  In  short,  it 
rejects  the  age-long  warring  habits  of  the  race  to  demonstrate' 
another  Way  of  Life,  a  Way  which  is  no  newer,  however,  than 
the  teachings  of  Jesus,  no  more  novel  than  the  lives  of  the 
early  Christians. 

The  challenge  of  destructive  forces  called  forth  this  Spirit 
among  Friends  and  many  others  who  think  as  we  do.  It  was, 
naturally,  most  often  thought  out  and  expressed  in  words 
while  those  forces  continued  violently  to  oppose  it.  But  it 
was  too  constructive,  too  vital  to  subside  quietly  when  no 
longer  challenged  by  force.  The  end  of  the  war  left  a  world 
torn  and  in  upheaval,  so  disorganized  that  millions  were  on 
the  verge  of  destruction,  unable  to  save  themselves  until 
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many  should  have  perished.  In  this  pHght  were  those  who 
had  been  our  country's  enemies  as  well  as  those  who  had  been 
its  alHes.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  the  Spirit  of  the  Mis- 
sion different  but  as  great  as  that  afforded  by  the  War.  There 
were  Hves  to  be  saved  on  a  grander  scale  than  before,  but  more 
than  this  there  was  the  opportunity  to  carry  a  message  of 
reconciliation,  to  help  quench  the  fires  of  hate,  to  demonstrate 
the  real  conquering  power  of  love. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  original  Mission  in  France 
worked  a  year  after  the  end  of  the  war  to  complete  their  definite 
task,  and  then  came  home  to  carry  the  Spirit  of  the  Mission 
into  life.  But  the  relief  work  which  was  the  concrete  organized 
expression  of  that  Spirit  was  carried  on  by  fresh  recruits,  car- 
ried to  many  different  races  and  creeds,  to  people  who  could 
scarcely  conceive  at  first  that  their  enemies  would  really  come 
to  feed  them.  The  Spirit  first  expressed  in  France  has  been 
made  manifest  to  millions  of  people  in  six  different  nations. 

As  union  gives  strength,  so  the  organization  of  kindred  spirits 
in  this  relief  work  made  the  expression  of  the  ideal  easier  and 
at  the  same  time  more  imposing.  But  the  Spirit  of  the  Mission 
need  not  and  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  organized  relief  work. 
It  is  a  Spirit  for  the  individual  to  express  in  his  daily  activities, 
perhaps  all  the  more  striking  to  those  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact  in  the  routine  walks  of  life.  Sections  of  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  Serbia,  Poland  and  Russia  will  remember 
for  years,  perhaps  for  generations,  what  the  Spirit  of  the  Mis- 
sion meant  to  their  people.  America  and  England  ought  to 
be  touched  by  that  Spirit,  too.  The  message  of  the  Mission 
may  be  to  a  great  extent  lost  on  the  home  countries  unless 
Friends  interpret  it  in  their  daily  lives. 

Enlistments  to  fight  were  enHstments  for  the  duration  of  the 
war;  enlistments  under  the  Spirit  of  the  Mission  were  enlist- 
ments for  life. 

James  Norton. 

INTERPRETERS-IN  THE  OLD  WORLD  AND  NEW. 

The  work  of  Friends  in  Europe  is  claiming  attention.  We 
are  being  commented  upon  by  magazines,  newspapers  and 
lecturers  daily.  But  greater  than  public  recognition  and  much 
more  significant,  is  the  fact  that  we  are  taking  interest  in 
ourselves.  We  are  thrilled  with  the  possibilities  before  us — • 
behold  there  has  been  set  before  us  an  open  door  and  the 
open  door  is  as  wide  as  the  world.  The  calls  of  Europe  and 
Asia  ring  in  our  ears,  "  Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help 
us."  And  through  the  help  that  has  been  our  privilege  to 
give  has  run  the  golden  thread  of  a  great  ideal,  that  of  Inter- 
pretation— interpreting  Love  and  Brotherhood.  There  has 
been  a  cry  of  hunger  greater  than  physical  need,  a  hunger 
that  can  only  be  met  by  the  force  of  faith  and  love. 

Let  us  go  further.  1  doubt  not  but  that  some  day  (and  in- 
deed the  day  has  already  dawned)  those  same  people  from  the 
very  countries  where  our  Interpreters  have  gone  will  seek 
to  come  to  America.  They  stand  at  our  doors  pleading  to 
come  in,  they  who  have  learned  to  love  the  men  and  women 
who  come  as  friends  when  all  the  world  seemed  to  have  turned 
into  cruelty  and  bloodshed.  These  people  are  coming  to  us, 
many  have  already  come.  What  are  they  coming  to?  Ameri- 
ca! Their  dreams  are  very  bright.  America!  Will  they  find 
friends  there?  Will  they  find  friends  who  will  help  them  in- 
terpret their  new  life,  as  Friends  came  to  interpret  the  gospel 
of  love  and  service  in  their  old  life  in  Russia  and  Poland  and 
Serbia? 

Do  we  realize  that  these  long-bearded,  keen-eyed  Russian 
fathers  followed  by  their  wives  wearing  the  familiar  black 
kerchiefs  over  their  heads  and  carrying  various  shaped  bundles 
are  the  same  who  have  lived  through  unspeakable  hardships 
in  the  "Old  Country,"  are  the  same  to  whom  were  sent  vol- 
uminous skirts  made  of  unbleached  muslin?  Is  it  possible 
that  those  children  from  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia  that  are 
crowding  in  at  Ellis  Island  have  worn  the  little  black  aprons, 
the  knitted  stockings  and  sweaters  from  the  sewing  groups 
of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  or  Richmond.  America!  What 
possibilities!    And  then — 


The  father  cannot  find  work;  Marishka  and  Rosa  and  the 
others  go  to  school,  yes,  but  shoes  and  stocking's  will  soon 
wear  out.  The  rooms  are  so  small,  only  two,  and  so  many 
others  in  the  same  house.  The  mother  with  so  much  to  do, 
the  marketing,  the  shopping,  no  English,  and  why  do  people 
laugh  or  shove  her  aside  when  she  tries  to  ask  for  a  certain 
store  or  street,  or  to  buy  a  few  stamps?  Is  there  no  one  who 
cares?  Weeks  go  by  and  dull  hardship,  monotony  and  mis- 
understandings of  the  new  life  have  begun.     Is  this  America? 

Marishka  and  Rosa  begin  to  know  America.  Oh,  yes,  they 
go  to  the  movies.  They  see  "  Ruth  of  the  Rockies,"  the  cow- 
boys of  the  western  saloon;  they  see  "Alone  in  New  York," 
Chinatown,  sumptuous  apartments,  gorgeously  dressed  women, 
dashing  limousines,  family  quarrels  and  intrigue.  Oh,  yes, 
they  know  America!  How  wonderful  it  would  be  to  dress 
like  that  and  be  a  "real"  American!    - 

And  weeks  go  by,  how  many  friends  have  they  made?  How 
many  Interpreters  of  the  new  country  have  they  learned  to 
know?  The  teacher  at  school,  but  she  is  busy.  No  one  has 
ever  come  to  see  them,  no  one  seems  to  care.  What  an  op- 
portunity for  Friends  to  be  friends — 'and  the  call  is  at  our 
very  doors.  The  very  nearness  has  perhaps  been  the  cause  of 
our  unconcern.  As  in  Russia,  Serbia,  and  Poland,  so  let  it 
be  in  the  centres  of  our  cities  and  in  the  shacks  on  our  farms. 
Let  us  show  these  seekers  in  the  new  land  that  Friends  can  be 
Interpreters  of  Love  and  Good-will  and  Service  in  America  as 
well  as  abroad.  Mohammed  may  well  go  the  mountain,  but 
lo,  the  mountain  has  come  to  our  own  shores  also ! 

Katharine  A.  Warrington. 


WALLS. 

God  made  trees  and  mountains  and  rivers  and  open  moors 
and  smiling  valleys.  Man  has  made  walls.  The  child  steps 
out  into  the  open,  he  breathes  God's  air  and  steps  out  gaily 
wherever  his  fancy  leads  him.  He  makes  friends  with  every- 
one. Put  a  dozen  children  from  different  social  groups,  or 
ecclesiastical  or  national  ones,  in  a  garden  and  leave  them  to 
play.  How  utterly  immaterial  the  differences  will  be!  They 
find  one  another's  essential  humanity:  the  child  spirit  has  no 
use  for  our  stupid  divisions.  It  lives  among  the  moors  and 
the  mountains,  not  in  the  walled  city. 

But  the  child  grows  up,  and  as  he  does  so,  almost  uncon- 
sciously he  finds  himself  in  a  place  of  many  walls.  His  educa- 
tion is  designed  to  teach  him  of  their  existence.  He  is  made 
to  see  that  if  he  is  a  Frenchman,  he  is  shut  off  by  walls  from  a 
German;  or  if  he  is  Japanese,  he  is  shut  off  from  his  neighbors 
in  China.  We  put  him  within  the  walls  of  his  own  class  or 
church  and  very  soon  he  finds  his  free  spirit  can  no  longer  move 
far  before  encountering  one  or  another  of  these  man-made 
walls. 

Almost  every  child  at  some  point  in  his  growth  finds  the 
limitation  of  the  walls  and  begins  to  protest.  Then  he  either 
learns  that  he  must  acquiesce  and  choose  the  path  of  least 
resistance  or  he  becomes  a  rebel  determined  to  break  down 
those  walls  whatever  the  cost.  The  progress  of  the  human 
race  depends  on  the  rebels.  Thosewho  acquiesce  have  no 
function  in  the  upward  movement  of  mankind.  But  how 
terribly  hard  it  is  to  break  down  these  walls.  They  seem 
rooted  in  all  our  life.  The  centuries  have  been  used  for  build- 
ing them.  Human  nature  seems  to  demand  them.  What 
ages  of  prejudice  and  pride  and  passion  it  has  taken  to  make 
the  class  walls!  What  interminable  theological  disputes  have 
cemented  and  hardened  and  heightened  the  sect  walls !  How 
deeply  the  race  walls  divide  us,  and  how  they  have  been 
strengthened  and  lengthened  by  all  our  wars  and  diplomacies! 
So  the  rebel  finds  as  he  grows  up.  Not  he  himself  nor  even 
his  fathers  have  built  these  walls.  They  are  an  inheritance  of 
the  race  it  seems;  and,  struggle  as  he  may,  he  cannot  break 
them  down.  So  after  many  a  futile  effort,  your  rebel  becomes, 
it  may  be,  a  cynic.  He  has  tried  and  spent  his  strength  and 
failed.  The  walls  still  stand.  With  a  bitter  smile  he  will 
join  the  great  army  of  the  acquiescent. 
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Once  a  man  who  had  proved  as  few  men  of  his  time  what 
was  the  power  of  God  in  a  man's  life  wrote,  "  By  my  God  do 
I  leap  over  a  wall."  1  do  not  know  that  he  meant  just  what  1 
mean,  but  1  know  he  had  learned  a  great  secret,  weak  and 
erring  man  as  he  was.  As  a  boy  he  had  found  God  in  the  hills 
among  the  sheep,  and  when  he  came  into  a  camp  of  discouraged 
men  he  brought  them  a  breath  of  fresh  air  from  the  mountains 
that  put  their  fears  to  shame.  When  he  faced  that  situation, 
he  was  showing  what  it  meant  to  leap  over  a  wall. 

Men  to-day  are  roughly  divided  into  two  camps, — those 
who  think  conditions  must  be  altered  before  men  can  be 
altered,  and  those  who  seem  to  care  little  about  conditions 
and  concentrate  on  personal  salvation.  That  there  is  a  third 
way  is  the  faith  of  the  Christian  International.  This  way 
means  the  alteration  of  conditions  through  the  alteration  of 
men.  The  conditions  are  important,  but  they  are  not  the  first 
thing  to  deal  with.  We  may  spend  all  our  energy  in  trying  to 
tear  down  walls  and  at  the  end  become  disillusioned  cynics. 
Or  we  may  simply  try  to  save  our  own  souls  and  leave  the  con- 
ditions unaltered — leave  the  world  to  perish. 

What  a  wonderful  difference  it  would  make  if  all,  or  most 
of  the  people  who  live  within  walls,  had  learned  the  art  of 
leaping  over  them !  Then  the  walls  would  seem  to  be  strangely 
irrelevant.  We  should  still  seek  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  it  would 
be  evident  that  they  could  not  prevent  fellowship  even  though 
they  still  stood.  The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  bases  its 
belief  upon  the  actual  overcoming  of  the  wall  that  has  separat- 
ed God  and  man  in  the  life  and  death  of  One  who  did  leap  over 
that  wall.  We  cannot  wait  till  the  conditions  are  ideal,  till 
the  walls  are  all  leveled.  We  begin  at  once,  in  His  strength, 
to  leap  over  them.  We  belong  to  the  company  of  those  who 
have  learned  the  secret.  So  when  we  met  at  Bilthoven,  we 
found  ourselves  one,  although  we  came  from  many  nations 
and  churches  and  had  all  kinds  of  differences.  And  so  wherever 
men  and  women  meet  in  that  spirit  the  walls  will  be  irrelevant. 
By  our  God  we  shall  leap  over  them.  And  all  who  do  this  are 
in  the  company  of  those  who  take  the  quickest  route  for  their 
final  disappearance,  till  the  races  and  classes  and  sects  become 
truly  one  in  the  great  Family  of  God. 

Henry  T.  Hodgkin,  in  The  Friend  (London). 


GIVING. 

[The  subject  of  Giving  is  constantly  before  us.    To  many  of 
us  it  has  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  problem.    We  hope  that 
the  two  articles  printed  below  may  help  to  solve  the  difficulties 
which  the  problem  presents. — Eds.] 
1. 

The  joy  of  giving  is  so  great  that  even  a  child  feels  the  thrill 
of  it.  A  few  weeks  ago  1  listened  to  a  proud  father  tell  the 
story  of  how  his  six-year-old  boy  had  made  a  very  great  sacrifice 
in  order  that  he  might  have  something  to  send  to  the  starving 
little  children  in  Europe.  This  little  fellow  had  saved  all  the 
pennies  given  him  for  candy,  since  last  spring,  until  he  had 
the  tremendous  sum  of  five  dollars.  One  morning  finding  his 
father  in  the  library  the  little  boy  handed  him  the  money  with 
the  request  that  "all  of  it"  be  sent  to  the  children  "over  the 
ocean."  What  a  wonderful'  sacrifice.  But  how  happy  that 
boy  was,  and  so  it  is  with  all  of  us. 

When  God  gave  to  the  world  the  greatest  of  all  gifts.  His 
only  Son,  even  Jesus  Christ,  a  new  era  was  begun  on  earth, 
and  what  a  joy  it  was  for  our  Heavenly  Father  when  His  Son 
was  received,  and  how  marvelous  the  joy  He  brought  to  His 
•  children  by  this  gift.  Happiness  and  a  sense  of  having  made 
someone  else  happy  is  the  secret  of  all  gifts. 

In  the  twelfth  century  a  child  was  born  who  was  destined 
to  become  a  great  power  in  the  church  and  exert  a  wonderfuL 
influence  throughout  the  whole  world,  we  know  him  as  St. 
Francis  of  Assissi.  His  marvelous  and  unquestionable  faith 
in  God  gave  him  the  courage  to  live  a  life  of  absolute  sincerity 
and  humbleness.  His  happiness  and  joy  in  life  lay  in  the  fact 
that  he  gave  of  himself  unselfishly  in  the  consciousness  of 
.  giving  joy  to  his  fellow-men  and  to  the  world — for  he  had  no 


money  and  who  shall  say  he  needed  it.  But  are  many  of  us 
living  that  sort  of  life  to-day,  a  life  that  will  be  as  a  gift  to  the 
world?  It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  the  greatest  blessing 
vouchsafed  to  mankind  is  the  gift  of  giving— whether  we  use 
or  abuse  this  blessing  is  entirely  "up  to  us,"  that  is,  the  re- 
sponsibility lies  wholly  within  ourselves.  We  all  know  the 
secret  joy  that  fills  our  heart  when  we  have  seen  the  ray  of 
hope  come  into  the  eye  of  a  little  urchin  when  we  have  given 
him  a  coin  or  perchance  it  may  be  only  an  encouraging  word 
for  a  stranger,  for  Christ  said:  "Give  and  it  shall  be  given  unto 
you"  and  also  "it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

It  is  not  required  that  we  give  money,  in  fact  that  is  the 
least  of  gifts,  and  those  of  us  who  feel  that  we  cannot  give  as 
we  should  like  should  be  willing  and  anxious  to  give  in  service. 
In  other  words,  give  of  our  time,  our  encouragement  and  in 
an  event  our  lives,  that  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  peace 
and  good-will  may  be  forwarded  in  the  land.  Money  is  merely 
a  method  of  service,  or  as  S.  T.  Gordon  so  well  states  it—"  It 
is  the  golden  channel  to  service." 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  everyday  routine  of  our  com- 
fortable lives  we  forget  about  those  who  are  suff'ering  from 
starvation  and  cold.  When  we  sit  down  to  a  bountiful  meal 
do  we  wonder  how  many  there  are  who  have  had  nothing  to 
eat  for-days  and  very  little  for  weeks?  1  am  afraid  we  do  not. 
So  let  us,  from  this  day,  make  it  a  part  of  our  lives  to  think 
in  terms  of  lives  and  not  in  a  single  life — our  own. 

The  picture  of  suffering  that  Herbert  Hoover  has  painted 
for  us  is  one  that  requires  serious  thought  and  study  and  we 
are  beginning  to  look  at  it  from  a  different  angle  than  ever 
before.  It  is  dawning  upon  us  that  this  is  a  picture  of  Broken 
Humanity,  and  a  new  fire  of  brotherly  sympathy  is  being 
kindled  within  us— let  us  pray  God  to  help  us  keep  this  fire 
burning  that  we  may  not  allow  it  to  smoulder. 

H.  Arthur  Hall. 
11. 

1  shall  have  to  speak  from  a  definite  standpoint,  that  of  a 
woman  who  is  doing  what  might  be  called  social  work,  who 
receives  a  moderate  salary,  who  has  no  dependents. 

You  ask  whether  the  fact  that  she  is  giving  service  releases 
her  from  the  obligation  to  give  money.  1  think  that  it  does  not. 
She  has  all  the  same  reasons  for  giving  as  her  friends  who 
teach  school,  or  keep  house,  or  work  in  offices.  Moreover  she 
must  give  for  the  sake  of  continuing  to  share  the  experience 
and  viewpoint  of  people  on  the  outside  of  her  organizations 
and  other  organizations,  people  whose  chief  contact  with  those 
organizations  is  by  saving  a  dollar  or  writing  a  check. 

The  question  of  what  proportion  of  one's  income  should 
be  given,  is  always  a  personal  and  individual  problem.  One 
must  have  enough  to  eat,  and  enough  to  weac  and  rest,  and 
diversion.  And  no  one  else  can  dictate  standards  in  these 
matters.  Sometimes  dinner  at  an  expensive  restaurant,  or  a 
new  spring  hat  will  make  for  increased  personal  efficiency  a 
thousandfold.  And  remember  that  an  occasional  fling  at 
luxury  does  not  dig  into  the  dollars  half  as  much  as  the  daily 
habit  of  lunching  at  an  expensive  restaurant. 

Above  all,  let  us  give  joyfully.  Somehow  one  believes  that 
the  Lord  does  love  a  cheerful  giver.  The  right  sort  of  giving 
will  mean  study,  thought,  and  discrimination  in  allegiance  to 
causes  and  organizations.  Naturally  we  shall  have  to  culti- 
vate the  habit  of  giving  and  give  sometimes  because  giving  is 
a  duty.  We  must  make  our  interest  broad  to  include  big  drives 
and  small  personal  touches.  But  all  this  dull  work  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  real  deep  joy  of  giving.  .  "Joy  is  the  grace  we 
say  to  God"  and  perhaps  much  of  our  best  giving  is  in  a 
spirit  of  thanksgiving  to  Him. 

Elizabeth  T.  Rhoads. 


God  knocks  at  the  door  of  our  hearts,  but  the  latch  is  on 
our  side. — Wm.  Chas.  Braithwaite. 


The  life  and  soul  of  man  is  the  only  place  where  God  con- 
tinuously writes  His  New  Testament.— Rufus  M.  Jones. 
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BLIND  MAN'S  CALENDAR. 
One  flurry  of  snowdrops  dead  with  last  year's  snow 
Is  all  my  January;  an  amber  glow 
PaviKoning  a  sunset  fen  is  February; 
And  March,  the  poet's  month,  gives  back  to  me 
Along  the  river,  in  dehght  that  stills 
Like  sudden  song,  a  burst  o'f  daffodils. 
As  from  a  train  at  dusk  once,  April  is 
A  scatter  and  flash  of  starry  primroses; 
Birds  singing  in  a  milk-white  dawn  is  May; 
June  one  rose  breaking  with  a  long  dead  day. 
Trees  on  a  hUIside  rising  to  the  sky 
In  haze  smoke,  soft  as  incense,  are  July; 
And  August  is  a  midnight  wave  shot  through 
With  phosphorescent,  unbehevable  blue. 
September  is  one  orchard's  wizardries — 
Small  scarlet  apples  beading  golden  trees; 
For  ever  and  for  ever  my  heart  holds  good 
The  burning  bush  of  one  October  wood; 
Indigo  clouds,  while  all  November's  rim, 
I  mass  about  one  blood-red,  setting  sim; 
And  in  December  ache  to  an  old  tune — 
Frost  and  a  silver  forest  and  the  moon. 
These  are  my  treasures  of  remembered  hght, 
These  the  twelve  candles  that  must  last  my  night. 

—V.  H.  Fribdlanber,  in  Friends'  Fellowship  Papers. 


THE  WORK  THAT  IS  NEAREST, 

"Rouse  to  some  high  and  holy  work  of  love, 

And  thou  an  angel's  happiness  shalt  know; 

Shalt  bless  the  earth,  while  in  the  world  above 

The  good  begun  by  thee  while  here  below 

Shall  hke  a  river  run,  and  broader  flow." 

How  often  we  are  thrilled  at  Conferences  and  Lecture  Schools 
by  such  appeals  as  the  above  verse  sets  before  us!  How 
right  and  natural  it  seems  that  those  who  realize  that  they 
are  not  their  own,  should  aspire  to  some  "high  and  holy -work 
of  love,"  which  will  develop  and  make  use  of  every  God-given 
talent  which  lies  within  them. 

To  a  few  the  call  to  some  definite  path  of  service  comes, 
clear  and  unmistakable,  and  the  whole  work  they  are  doing 
in  distant  fields  is  an  inspiration  to  us  all,  but  to  the  majority 
duty  leads  to  the  work-a-day  worid,  and  the  earning  of  honest 
bread  and  butter,  and  so  the  vision  becomes  blurred  and  dim 
by  the  fog  of  the  commonplace. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  inevitable  that  a  crav- 
ing should  arise  for  change,  for  a  "larger  sphere,"  a  "fuller 
life,"  and  the  idea  is  prevalent  that  these  are  to  be  found  in 
any  other  place  than  the  environment  in  which  we  grew  up — 
any  calling  save  that  in  which  the  fathers  have  earned  an  hon- 
est livelihood — any  duty  save  the  prosaic  one  of  making  home 
comfortable,  healthy  and  happy. 

Is  not  this  craving  for  change  a  hindrance  to  some  young 
men  and  women  who  are  honestly  desirous  to  make  the  best 
of  their  God-given  powers?  To  feel  cramped  and  curtailed 
is  certainly  hard  to  bear,  but  the  plea,  "My  own  people  do 
not  understand  me,"  is  frequently  a  decent  veil  for  conceit 
and  wilfulness. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  difficulties  are  often  very  real. 
In  every  environment  there  is  something  to  put  up  with.  There 
may  be  an  "impossible"  Grannie  in  the  case,  or  an  uncle, 
whose  business  methods  are  "the  limit," — nay — these  elegant 
terms  may  even  be  applied  to  nearer  relationships,  where  the 
real  duty  and  obligation  are  of  the  strongest.  The  absolutely 
perfect  parent  went  out  with  Mary  Martha  Sherwood  and 
Maria  Edgeworth,  and  the  imperfections  of  the  modern  article 
are  only  too  obvious  to  any  intelligent  observer! 

But  may  it  not  be  because  we  inherit  these  very  imperfec- 
tions— selfishness,  indolence,  censoriousness — ^whatever  they 
may  be,  that  makes  it  so  difficult  to  "get  on  at  home?" 

If  we  desire  the  generation  to  come  not  to  feel  this  draw- 
back, we  must  school  ourselves  by  long  years  of  patient  self- 


discipline,  that  the  young  life  for  which  we  are  responsible 
may  never  be  dwarfed  by  want  of  sympathy,  as  we  feel  our 
own  may  have  been. 

It  may  be  that  these  very  limitations  are  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  larger  service.  Probably  Moses  "learned  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  found  his  long  years  at  the  back- 
side of  the  desert  decidedly  trying.  The  bucolic  mind  of 
Jethro,  talking  of  his  flocks  and  herds,  the  little  provincialisms 
of  Zipporah,  may  have  jarred  after  life  in  the  palaces  of  Egypt; 
but  those  long  years  of  patience  trained  the  great  mind  of 
Moses  to  the  meekness  which  was  his  strength  when,  with  the 
vision  of  the  Burning  Bush,  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  was  laid 
upon  him  ever  undertaken  by  mortal  man. 

"Thou  camest  not  to  thy  place  by  accident, 
It  is  the  very  place  God  meant  for  thee." 
And  to  leave  that  place,  unless  under  a  tremendous  sense  of 
Divine  call,  may  be  a  grave  mistake. 

The  great  centres  of  population,  with  their  endless  need  of 
service,  their  social  advantages,  their  large  meetings,  are 
very  attractive,  but  the  leaven  of  Christ's  kingdom  is  just 
as  much  needed  in  the  duller  provincial  towns,  the  villages 
and  hamlets. 

Where  there  is  sin  and  suffering — or  even  dullness  and 
apathy — ^where  there  are  little  children  growing  up,  there  is 
plenty  of  scope  for  all  the  time  and  talents  that  can  be  spared 
from  necessary  work,  and  every  life  lived  in  the  loving  spirit 
of  the  Master  is  (often  unconsciously),  sending  out  ripples 
of  sweet  influences  in  all  directions. 

To  begin  with  the  children — the  bread  cast  upon  these  little 
waters  often  returns  after  many  days,  even  when  the  faithful 
hand  which  sowed  has  long  been  laid  in  the  grave. 

We  have  heard  lately  of  a  man  doing  great  and  good  work 
as  an  evangelist  among  Friends  in  the  Western  States,  whom 
we  remember  as  a  restless  urchin  in  petticoats  among  fifty 
infants  wedged  into  the  gallery  of  a  Meeting  House,  long 
before  Archibald  systems  were  thought  of,  but  taught  by  a 
sweet,  grey-haired  woman  who  loved  them  every  one,  yet 
that  school  is  now  closed  for  want  of  teachers! 

The  temptations  of  week-ends,  of  over-strenuous  week- 
days, making  a  day  of  rest  a  physical  necessity;  the  living 
farther  away  from  the  centres  of  population,  all  tend  to  hinder 
Sunday  School  work,  yet  the  children  are  there  still,  growing 
up  with  scant  knowledge  of  the  elementary  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  plain  rules  of  right  and  wrong,  with  little  contact 
with  those  whose  training  has  made  them  safe  models  of  con- 
duct and  culture;  and  the  void  is  leaving  room  for  the  bitter 
teaching  of  the  Socialist  Sunday  Schools,  and  the  unreal 
sensationalism  of  the  Cinema. 

The  same  advantage  of  contact  has  been  proved  over  and 
over  in  the  Band  of  Hope  work  in  the  past.  One  of  the 
leaders  of  modern  Nonconformity,  says  when  he  was  a  rough 
lad,  his  first  ideas  of  literature,  of  music,  of  poetry,  of  the 
possibilities  of  culture,  leading  ultimately  to  higher  and 
better  things,  came  through  his  attendance  at  a  humble  Band 
of  Hope.  We  have  heard  an  elderly  Canon  of  the  Church  of 
England  say  that  his  interest  in  Temperance  work,  in  which 
he  has  done  yeoman  service,  all  began  by  being  enrolled  at 
five  years  old  among  young  abstainers  taught  by  a  dear  old 
Quaker  lady  in  Ireland. 

The  need  of  such  teaching  is  still  so  crying.  Every  day  of 
the  year  our  nation  squanders  more  than  a  million  pounds 
on  the  harmful  luxury  of  alcohol.  Every  day  in  the  year  our 
local  papers  are  full  of  reports  of  crime  and  degradation,  of 
poverty,  immorality  and  innocent  suffering  brought  about 
by  this  one  preventable  evil.  Some  day  we  trust  we  may 
follow  America's  noble  lead,  and  throw  off  the  blighting  in- 
fluence; but  it  will  have  to  be  by  the  way  of  Local  Option  and 
far  too  few  of  the  voters  of  the  future  are  being  trained  ready 
for  their  responsibilities.  Every  child  launched  into  life  as 
a  convinced  total  abstainer  is  a  brick  knocked  out  of  the 
foundation  of  the  fortress  of  the  great  tyrant.  Drink. 

The  same  drawback  of  lack  of  willing,  self-denying  workers 
hampers  our  Adult  Schools  everywhere.    The  need  is  greater 
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than  ever.  The  infinite  possibilities  of  simple  friendliness 
breaking  down  barriers  between  class  and  class,  opening  out 
opportunities  of  help  and  comfort  in  times  of  sickness  and 
sorrow,  and  incidentally  setting  a  higher  standard  of  what 
life  may  be! 

Words  may  be  dropped  on  subjects  of  the  day,  and  the  new 
ideas  inculcated  of  a  higher  patriotism  than  that  of  blindly 
using  sword  and  gun  in  some  utterly  uncomprehended  quarrel; 
and  the  ideal  of  cosy,  happy  homes  as  one  of  our  country's 
safeguards  and  privileges;  and  above  all  urging  the  claims  of 
God  on  the  lives  that  He  has  created.  This  has  been  done  in 
the  past  by  hundreds  of  faithful  Adult  School  workers.  It  is 
being  done  still  by  men  and  women  who  are  getting  past  their 
work,  but  plod  on  because  there  is  no  one  coming  to  fill  their 
posts,  and  win  the  young  men  and  girls,  as  few  older  leaders 
can  do.  It  may  be  that  in  looking  to  distant  expanses,  a 
glorious  field  near  at  hand  may  be  missed,  and  there  is  scope 
for  very  diverse  talents  in  the  newer  developments  of  Adult 
School  work — Study  Circles,  drill,  athletics,  nature  study, 
music  and  handicrafts,  all  leading  to  the  helpful  friendships 
which  are  of  such  inestimable  value. 

Lastly,  for  those  who  believe  in  the  call  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  feeling  that  Quaker  ideals  have  a  distinct  place  of 
influence  among  the  Christian  Churches,  there  are  awaiting 
the  ever-pressing  needs  of  our  own  meetings.  We  have  no 
paid  minister  to  "perform  the  service"  for  us.  The  responsi- 
bility of  living  meetings  rests  on  each  and  all  who  are  old 
enough  to  think.  Where  meetings  dwindle  and  die,  it  is  much 
to  be  feared  that  it  argues  some  unfaithfulness,  some  lack  of 
zeal  for  Christ  in  its  members.  Difficulties  there  are  in  every 
meeting,  but  they  often  come  because  unsuitable  leaders  have 
stepped  into  the  vacuum  left  by  the  better  equipped,  who  have 
not  been  willing  to  shoulder  responsibilities.  Perhaps  nowhere 
are  diversities  of  gifts  needed  more  than  in  a  living  Friends' 
meeting.  We  need, — oh,  so  sorely,  men  and  women  with  the 
call  of  the  prophet,  to  give  ministry  that  rouses,  inspires,  and 
uplifts.  We  need  also  the  simple,  helpful  word  from  the  less 
gifted — those  who  have  a  concern  for  the  little  children — the 
cheerful  greeting — the  kindly  door-keeping — the  homely 
hospitality — the  Overseers  who  are  willing  to  call  on  the  un- 
interesting and  unlovely  who  need  pastoral  care.  Above  all 
we  need  the  regular,  humble  worshipper,  whose  sweet  spirit 
of  devotion  raises  the  spiritual  character  of  the  meeting,  and 
helps  those  called  to  the  more  prominent  service. 

"Do  the  work  that's  nearest,  though  'tis  dull  at  whiles, 
Helping,  when  you  meet  them,  lame  dogs  over  stiles." 
wrote  Charles  Kingsley,  who  as  faithfully  cared  for  every  soul 
in  his  country  parish  as  if  he  had  no  share  in  the  larger  ques- 
tions and  the  literature  of  his  day. 

To  "do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  our 
God"  may  be  an  Old  Testament  ideal,  but  is  not  superseded, 
but  rather  enhanced  by  the  higher  teaching  of  the  New,  and 
inconspicuous  work,  faithfully  done,  under  real  sense  of  con- 
cern, may  have  far-reaching  results  towards  the  spreading  of 
the  blessed  Kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

Maud  Robinson,  in  Friends'  Fellowship  Papers. 


ELEVENTH  HOUR  REACTIONS  ON  JORDANS. 

When  I  attempted  to  buy  my  railway  ticket,  I  first  realized 
how  shyly  Jordans  nestles  among  its  quiet  surroundings. 
The  gently  rolling  hills  and  green  hedge-rows  of  Bucking- 
hamshire, give  no  hint  of  busy  London  only  about  twenty 
miles  away. 

The  grassy  quadrangle  bounded  by  the  Hostel  and  its  flower 
gardens  on  a  terrace  to  the  north ;  the  hoary  old  Barn,  in  which 
we  held  our  meetings,  opposite;  the  broad  low  common-room 
to  the  west  and  the  prim  sunken  garden  on  the  east,  seemed 
to  me  a  pivotal  point  about  which  the  Conference  activities 
revolved.    Two  memories  of  this  pleasant  space  linger  with  me. 

One  is  of  it  during  the  forenoon,  any  time  between  ten 
o'clock  and  noon.     Bright  sunlight  strikes  cheerfully  upon  the 


substantial  new  brick  of  the  Hostel  and  across  the  soft  grass. 
Arriericans  muffled  in  sweaters  stroll  up  and  down  in  an  effort 
to  get  warm.  Here  and  there  a  bare-kneed  Englishman  sits 
reading.  Barefoot  Sewall  Harris  walks  casually  past.  A 
bobbed-haired  English  lassie  accompanied  by  another  in 
bloomers  and  a  third  with  bare  ankles  approach,  whistling 
airily.  Anon  a  genial,  stolid  German  in  close  fitting  knee 
breeches  goes  past,  and  here  come  the  dainty,  charming  sisters 
from  Switzerland,  with  their  dark  hair  becomingly  offset  by 
bright,  red  sweaters. 

The  other  is  of  it  in  the  evening  as  silvery  light  from  the 
almost  full  moon  fills  the  air  and  paints  the  grizzled  shingles, 
but  does  not  deign  to  fall  upon  the  delegates  who  stand  in  a 
circle  and  sing — sing  most  beautifully.  Now  we  are  roused 
by  the  exultant  ring  of  "John  Peel;"  now,  soothed  by  the 
beautiful  chant  of  the  German  watchman  on  his  nightly 
rounds;  or  again  we  are  melted  by  "Suwannee  River,"  and 
"  Old  Black  Joe."  Next  we  are  aroused  by  "  When  Wilt  Thou 
Save  the  People,"  or  are  stirred  and  thrilled  by  "  Forty  Years 
On."  Thus  it  keeps  up  past  all  ordinary  bed-times.  The 
committee  in  charge  starts  the  English  farewell,  "Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  but  immediately  the  Americans  who  do  not  under- 
stand, start  another  song  and  again  it  continues  till  all  are 
sleepy.  Then  we  proceed  with  "Seeing  Nellie  Home,"  to 
escort  back  those  ladies  who  are  lodged  at  a  little  distance. 
Finally,  as  we  make  our  way  back  across  misty  fields  bathed 
in  silvery  moonlight,  to  our  own  hostel,  the  Germans  tell  us 
of  their  own  conventions  at  which  they  sing  till  two  in  the 
morning. 

Although  it  was  always  close  to  midnight  before  we  retired 
at  the  Seer  Green  School  (one  of  the  men's  hostels) ,  we  regular- 
ly had  a  long  talk  or  argument  before  falling  asleep.  Fortu- 
nately 1  had  the  Negro  delegate  from  Jamaica  for  my  neigh- 
bor, with  an  Englishman  on  the  far  side  of  him.  Two  of  us 
would  nearly  always  be  talking  and  sometimes  all  three  would 
compete  at  once. 

The  cots  in  the  school-house  were  packed  in  until  it  looked 
like  a  hospital  ward.  The  high,  bare,  faded  blue  walls,  relieved 
only  by  a  few  torn  and  dilapidated  reading  charts  of  ancient 
pattern,  did  little  to  relieve  this  impression.  But  the  glorious 
adventure  of  this  sort  of  existence  was  only  heightened  by  the 
necessity  of  washing  and  shaving  in  cold  water  which  we  had 
brought  the  evening  before  from  the  Seer  Green  village  pump, 
for  after  this  we  were  off  to  Jordans  till  bed-time. 

The  morning  walk  of  over  a  mile  in  the  crisp,  sharp  air  be- 
tween the  high  close-grown  hedge-rows  and  across  the  dewy 
fields  to  breakfast  was  rewarded  by  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
"works."  Below  the  quadrangle,  where  this  hill  meets  the 
next  one,  the  great  dining  tent  gleamed  white  in  the  morning 
sun.  On  the  eastern  hill  the  white  tents  contrast  sharply  with 
the  tawny  grass  and  blue  sky,  while  to  the  South  the  sombre 
trees,  among  which  the  ancient  meeting-house  hides  so  shyly, 
rise  tall  and  straight. 

Although  there  was  as  great  an  accumulation  of  races  and 
nationalities  at  this  conference  as  at  London,  1  was  more 
impressed  with  the  fine  representation  of  personality.  While 
they  reflected  their  national  characteristics  in  their  love  of 
sport  and  hardy  out-of-door  habits  of  life,  the  English  at  the 
conference  displayed  an  individualism  which  had  outgrown 
the  desire  to  be  just  like  others.  They  wore  bobbed-hair, 
side-whiskers  or  shorts  (trousers  reaching  only  to  the  knee) 
boldly,  yet  simply  and  without  ostentation.  Those  who  adopt 
a  vegetarian  diet  do  so  without  hesitation.  Bare-knees  or 
ankles  were  common.  In  their  choice  of  clothes  they  made  no 
effort  to  follow  fashions  or  similarity.  One  red-headed  fellow 
wore  a  bright  blue  sport  coat,  afid  others  wore  all  variations 
of  coats  and  sweaters,  from  a  thick  white  sweater  to  a  lean 
striped  football  (soccer)  jersey.  Yet  nearly  all  looked  neat, 
clean  and  harmonious  in  spite  of  the  variety. 

It  may  be  as  a  result  of  this  liberated  individualism,  or  it 
may  be  as  a  natural  consequence  of  their  inherent  energy  and 
national  sporting  character— that  the  English  girls  of  the 
conference  entered  with  the  same  eager  zest  and  the  same 
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hearty  enjoyment  that  the  boys  displayed,  into  the  sturdy  and 
vigorous  field  sports  that  occupied  one  afternoon.  They  tpok 
no  odds  from  anyone  and  they  needed  none!  This  was  called 
a  "Peter  Pan"  conference,  but  1  think  Peter  Pan  must  closely 
resemble  Hercules! 

Possibly  this  fine  individualism  is  also  one  cause  of  their 
broad  adherence  to  Socialism.  They  have  placed  great  stress 
upon  the  development  of  personality  and  have  not  limited 
this  to  themselves.  They  desire  for  others  the  same  opportu- 
nity of  developing  their  personalities  that  they  themselves  have 
had.  Therefore,  they  are  back  of  the  movement  which  gives 
greatest  promise  of  securing  for  the  masses  this  opportunity  to 
develop  their  personalities.  In  this  and  in  their  sympathetic 
sharing  of  labor  problems,  they  have  stolen  a  march  on  us. 

The  delegates  from  the  British  colonial  possessions  upset 
all  my  hazy  notions  about  such  distant  lands  as  South  Africa 
and  Australia.  I  had  always  thought  of  these  places  as  con- 
taining only  black  savages,  rough,  bearded  farmers,  ranchers 
or  traders,  and  unconcerned  government  oificials.  The  blow 
drove  farthest  home  when  the  man  from  South  Africa  began 
to  show  that  they  have  a  black  problem  just  like  our  Negro 
problem,  only  very  much  bigger. 

The  representatives  from  continental  Europe  upheld  my 
established  notions  about  them.  The  Germans  and  Austrians 
were  at  once  jolly,  intellectual  and  stolid.  The  women  from 
these  countries  seemed  gentle,  dignified  and  delicate,  indeed, 
they  reminded  me  of  fine  prottery  which  might  break  if  struck 
violently.  In  contrast  to  this  the  French-Swiss  were  lithe, 
gay,  light  and  petite. 

The  contribution  of  the  conference  will  not  be  measured 
merely  by  the  speeches  that  were  delivered,  the  minutes  that 
were  recorded  or  the  messages  that  were  published.  Neither 
will  it  be  measured  merely  by  the  ideals  that  were  expressed, 
formed  and  exchanged  there,  important  as  all  this  is.  Instead, 
one  of  the  really  important  results  is  the  strengthening  of  the 
spiritual  bonds  that  extend  around  the  earth.  The  world  has 
suddenly  shrunk  for  us  in  size,  just  as  it  did  after  Columbus's 
discoveries  and  again  after  the  perfection  of  steamboats.  No 
longer  will  Australia  or  South  Africa  seem  outlandish  places. 
We  are  united  upon  a  spiritual  fellowship  which  pierces  deeper 
and  is  more  lasting  than  organizations  of  any  possible  kind. 

A  second  real  result  of  the  conference  has  been  the  formation 
of  friendships:  both  the  strengthening  of  international  fellow- 
ship in  general  and  the  formation  of  specific  friendships.  It 
has  brought  home  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  people  are 
alike  all  over  the  world;  that  India  is  not  primarily  the  home  of 
the  grey  ape;  that  not  all  people  in  South  Africa  put  tin- 
cans  in  their  ear-lobes;  that  Germans  and  French  are  equally 
human;  and  all  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  Love  of  God. 

Finally,  1  think  that  it  has  unlocked  the  storehouse  of  great 
spiritual  power.  The  IVIovement  of  Young  Friends,  which 
this  conference  did  much  to  set  on  its  way,  lines  up  with  the 
new  World  Movements  of  Young  People,  best  represented  by 
the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  and  the  Christian  Interna- 
tional. This  conference  may  prove  to  have  been  the  birth- 
place of  a  Quaker  Revolution. 

Howard  E.  Yarnall,  Jr. 


Meeting  doing  various  types  of  work  and  may  be  of  interest 
and  use  to  some. 


A  SOCIAL  ORDER  CENSUS. 
When  some  English  Friends  visited  this  country  over  a 
year  ago,  they  noted  the  fact  that  there  were  so  few  "  working- 
men,"  so  called,  in  the  Society  of  Friends  as  compared  with 
the  Society  in  England.  It  occurred  to  a  member  of  the  Social 
Workers'  Group  of  the  Social  Order  Committee  that  it  would 
be  interesting  to  make  an  occupational  census  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting.  This  the  Group  undertook  to  do,  taking  the 
Monthly  Meeting  as  the  unit,  and  counting  all  men  and 
women  of  twenty-one  years  and  over.  They  are  grouped 
under  nine  headings,  the  titles  of  which  explain  themselves, 
and  though  the  result  is  not  entirely  accurate,  as  the  work 
was  done  by  different  people  and  not  all  at  the  same  time,  yet 
it  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  number  in  Philadelphia  Yearly 


MEN 

WOMEN 

TOTAL 

No.  %offlNo. 
of  Men 

No.  %oft'lNo. 
of  Women 

No.  %offlNo. 

I — Persons  in  Business 

314      21.8 

19 

1.1 

333 

10.4 

(Owning  their  own  busi- 

ness or  higher  officers  of 

companies.) 

II— Salaried  Workers 

422      29.2 

126 

9.3 

548 

17.1 

(Not  doing  manual  la- 

bor.) 

Ill— Wage  Earners 

59        4.1 

22 

1.3 

81 

2.5 

(Manuallabor.) 

IV— Farmers 

210      14.5 

-     7 

.4 

217 

6.8 

V — Professors  and  Teachers 

52        3.6 

94 

5.5 

146 

4.6 

VI— Professions 

121         8.4 

87 

5.0 

208 

6.5 

(Doctors,  lawyers,  engi- 

neers,   social    workers, 

nurses,  librarians,  etc.) 

VII — Housekeepers 

874 

50.7 

874 

27.3 

(Non  wage-earning.) 

VIII — Persons  Living  on  In- 

come 

182       12.6 

425 

24.7 

607 

19.0 

f  Includes     those     not 

working,  who  are  being 

cared  for  by  others — re- 

lations or  meeting.  Also 

those  stm  in  coUege.) 

IX — Occupation  Unknown 

83        5.8 

69 

4.0 

185* 

5.8 

1443     100.0% 

1723 

100.0% 

3199* 

100.0% 

*Includes  33  not  included  in  the  columns  headed  "men"  and  "women." 


PLAYGROUND  GLIMPSES. 

[The  author  of  the  following  served  for  several  weeks  as 
caretaker  of  the  playground  opened  in  one  corner  of  the  toy 
department  of  Wanamaker^s  store,  where  children  might  be 
left  by  their  mothers,  who  thus  unencumbered  might  pursue 
their  Christmas  shopping.  The  experience  was  rich  in  op- 
portunity to  our  friend  and  held  a  charm  so  delightful  that 
she  has  consented  to  give  us  these  Glimpses — only  wishing, 
to  quote  a  personal  letter  from  her,  "  that  1  might  picture  the 
happiness,  the  tenderness,  the  sweetness,  the  sense  of  justice 
as  1  saw  it  in  the  child  world."] 

Long  lines  of  children  move  slowly  towards  the  steps  of  the 
sliding  boards  and  climbing  to  the  top  descend  in  rapid  suc- 
cession with  shouts  of  delight,  some  landing  squarely  on  both 
feet  with  a  resounding  thump,  others,  less  experienced,  shooting 
off  on  their  backs  or,  being  seized  with  fear  in  the  middle  of  the 
course  and  lying  down,  find  themselves  hanging  disconcerting- 
ly over  the  edge  at  the  bottom.  The  cautious  baby  who  has 
climbed  the  steps  for  the  first  time  and  has  stood  considering 
at  the  top  before  pulling  the  last  foot  over,  is  caught  at  the 
end  of  her  flight,  eyes  shining  with  surprise  and  joy.  She  gets 
up  swelling  with  pride  in  the  accomplishment,  and  hop-skips 
delightedly  back  to  the  end  of  the  line  to  try  again.  Rarely 
does  a  child  miscalculate  and  overtake  another  before  he  is 
out  of  the  way. 

The  group  that  has  been  waiting  for  its  turn  on  the  merry- 
go-round  is  on  at  last  and  whirls  around  its  allotted  time:  and 
while  the  new  one  is  moving  on,  the  old  line  breaks  up  and 
the  children  run  for  the  sand  boxes,  swings,  or  the  fiery  black 
rocking-horse  who  travels  so  many  miles  a  day. 

Wisely  giving  up  the  idea  of  trusting  their  feet  in  the  busy 
whirl,  the  babies  playing  in  the  sand  boxes  with  wooden  houses 
and  toy  animals  are  soon  oblivious  of  the  thrilling  world  so 
near  them,  and  the  lusty  crying  shows  how  considerable  is  the 
shock  when  one's  mother,  unable  to  attract  his  attention,  crawls 
under  the  railing  and  capturing  her  baby  tells  him  it  is  time 
to  go  home. 
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Sometimes  a  child  is  iiurt,  or  one  having  waited  long,  "since 
before  dinner" — concludes  that  mother  has  forgotten,  and 
crying  bitterly  is  found  by  a  Messenger  of  Light  who  hastens 
to  tell  that  "a  little  child  is  crying  over  there." 

Bobby  sat  in  the  sand  box  patting  the  sand  into  his  moulds. 
The  little  stranger  boy,  fat  and  padded,  and  done  up  securely 
in  a  pink  knitted  sweater,  cap  and  leggings,  regarded  him 
gravely.  Some  serious  question  was  under  discussion.  The 
little  boy  perched  on  the  side  of  the  sand  box  was  apparently 
involved.  Bobby  would  look  earnestly  at  the  baby,  you  could 
catch  the  question  in  his  voice,  his  brown  eyes  and  pink  lips 
coming  very  close  to  the  face  of  the  little  stranger.  Then  the 
baby  would  lean  forward  and  shake  his  head  convincingly, 
and  reflecting  Bobby's  earnest  spirit  would  make  noises  that 
Bobby  understood  even  if  they  were  not  words.  The  baby's 
father  was  leaning  over  the  railing  trying  to  persuade  his  little 
son  to  go  to  the  merry-go-round,  but  the  talk  in  the  sand  box 
went  on  unheeding.  They  might  have"  been  talking  about 
these  fine  toys  and  sand  boxes,  as  they  were  probably  not  see- 
ing much  further  just  then,  and  could  not  really  appreciate 
what  a  fine  thing  it  was  that  John  Wanamaker  had  built  a 
playground,  with  slides  and  merry-go-round  and  swings  and 
the  big  black  rocking-horse,  up  on  the  seventh  floor  of  his 
beautiful  store  where  they  could  be  left  in  safety  while  mother 
bought  Christmas  presents,  and  socks,  and  collars  for  father. 
You  wouldn't  ever  guess  what  these  two  were  really  talking 
about  unless  you  came  quite  close.  "  You  do  like  me  better, 
don't  you?" — very  tender  and  persuasive,  "  Don't  you?"  The 
baby  leaned  forward  again  and  heartily  assented  to  this.  The 
unoffending  little  boy  on  the  edge  of  the  box  said  nothing, 
but  took  the  baby's  judgment  like  a  man.  With  such  un- 
questioned influence  perhaps  Bobby  could  do  what  we  were 
unable  to  do — we  whispered  the  suggestion.  Then  Bobby 
stood  up  on  his  sturdy  little  legs,  knelt  down  and  put  his  arms 
around  the  baby.  This  time  his  voice  was  very  motherly  as 
he  said:  "Won't  you  go  to  the  merry-go-round  with  me?" 
But  however  irresistible  "  little  boy  blue"  seemed,  and  however 
much  the  baby  loved  him,  the  merry-go-round  looked  too  far 
away  and  its  advantages  uncertain  compared  with  sand. 
So  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  down  again  and  make 
more  cakes.     .     .     . 

"Fourteen — fifteen — time  to  change!  Here's  a  little  girl 
that  hasn't  had  a  swing  this  afternoon."  The  little  maid 
with  the  plain  green  chambray  dress,  the  little  round  collar 
and  sunny  hair,  who  looked  as  if  she  had  stepped  out  of  a 
Puritan  story-book,  raises  the  bar  and  slips  out  of  her  swing, 
offering  it  to  the  newcomer.  A  manly  little  fellow  of  ten  is 
already  lifting  a  trustful  baby  into  the  swing  he  has  just  left. 
But  the  little  freckled-faced  lad  hadn't  got  the  idea  and  he 
stuck  to  his  swing.  "  Don't  want  to  get  out."  "  1  just  got  in." 
"  I  didn't  have  my  fifteen."  "No,  1  didn't."  "  1  don't  care, 
if  1  do."  Something  was  wrong — who  had  made  the  mistake? 
The  big  girl  who  had  been  pushing  the  swings  added  testi- 
mony that  convicted  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  wondering  group 
that  had  collected  about  this  unusual  boy.  Several  hands 
started  to  loosen  his  hold  on  the  chains,  but  it  was  against 
the  rules  of  the  game  to  force  anyone  with  a  perfectlygood 
head  of  his  own  to  do  the  right  thing,  so  the  hands  were  with- 
drawn and  wide  eyes  scanned  the  little  boy  more  anxiously. 
"Come  on,  be  fair,  we  all  take  our  turns."  "Why,"  one  bright- 
eyed  little  fellow  ejaculated,  "he  doesn't  know  that  he  would 
get  in  all  the  sooner  again  if  he  would  get  out,  now,  does  he?" 
By  this  time  "  Freckles"  was  longing  for  a  graceful  retreat  and 
he  pulled  himself  upon  his  arms  and  wriggled  about  uneasily, 
but  stilt  sticking.  "Oh,  can  you  do  that?"  we  said.  "What?" 
said  the  little  fellow  brightening  hopefully. 

"Why,  can  you  chin — pull  yourself  up  on  your  arms?" 

Not  only  that,  but  turn  a  somersault,  too,  and  before  he 
knew  it,  "Freckles"  had  turned  over  backward  and  found 
that  he  was  truly  stuck  this  time,  for  something  about  the 
combination  of  the  hinge  at  his  elbow  and  the  position  of  the 
swing  made  it  dangerous  to  drop  to  the  floor,  so  we  hastened 


to  the  rescue  and  set  him  squarely  on  his  feet.  Then  he  dis- 
covered to  his  dismay  that  he  was  out  of  the  swing  and  back 
against  the  wall;  and  our  surprise  was  as  great  as  his,  for  we 
thought  he  had  willingly  accepted  this  opportunity,  and  had 
to  apologize  for  having  tricked  him.  He  started  to  the  swing 
again,  but  we  detained  him  and  once  more  said,  "  Be  fair — 
you  can  have  a  turn  again  soon."  Then  we  let  him  go.  When 
he  reached  the  swing,  a  little  curly-haired  lass  who  had  not 
heard  the  discussion,  was  climbing  in,  and  this  is  what  hap- 
pened. He  took  hold  of  the  swing,  ran  back  and  pushed  it 
forward.  Yes,  he  was  counting — at  "seven,"  he  called  out 
cheerily,  giving  a  wink  that  showed  he  was  working  with  us. 
When  the  little  girl  had  had  her  turn,  he  looked  about  for  some 
one  else  to  swing  and  so  on  for  perhaps  an  hour,  hugely  enjoy- 
ing the  fun  of  helping  the  little  ones. 

On  one  point  he  was  firm,  once  in  so  many  turns  it  was  a 
boy  only  who  could  get  into  the  swing.  When  no  one  else  was 
about  he  took  his  own  turn.     .     .     . 

At  last  the  lights  are  turned  low,  the  janitor  comes  with  his 
long  stick  and  puts  up  the  windows,  the  covers  for  the  sand 
boxes  are  pulled  out — one  more  slide — leave  the  merry-go- 
round  awhirling — hats  and  coats  on — the  tired  little  feet  and 
merry  voices  are  gone — the  bugle  sounds  good  night. 

Ellen  Cope. 


THE  MYSTERY  IN  OUR  MIDST. 

There  is  a  mystery  in  the  Young  Friends'  Office,  at  20  S. 
Twelfth  Street !  Some  days  ago  word  came  that  the  Reports 
of  the  Jordans  Conference  had  arrived.  We  have  it  on  good 
authority  that  some  of  them  at  least  were  in  the  hands  of  our 
Treasurer.  And  now  they  have,  temporarily  at  least,  disap- 
peared! There  is  a  dark  suspicion  that  the  balance  of  the 
consignment  lies  in  the  Customs  office.     But  who  can  say! 

This  fact  is  certain:  They  are  sure  to  appear  sooner  or  later. 
Someone  knows  where  they  are,  only  he  has  failed  to  report 
that  fact  to  the  office. 

When  they  come  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  sold 
out  in  short  order.  Everyone  will  want  to  own  the  report  of 
the  first  All-Friends'  Conference.  Why  not  write  to  the  office 
now  and  order  a  copy? 


After  listening  to  an  exposition  on  the  loth  chapter  of 
Hebrews,  Caroline  Fox  writes: — 

"  1  know  that  He  is  the  Redeemer  of  all  such  as  believe  in 
Him;  and  1  will  believe,  and  look  for  His  support  in  the  contest 
with  unbelief.  My  doubts  and  difficulties  immediately  be- 
came shadowy,  and  my  mind  was  full  of  happy  anticipations 
of  speedy  and  complete  deliverance  from  them. '  The  next 
morning  ...  the  truth  came  before  me  with  a  clearness 
and  consistency  and  brightness  indescribably  delightful;  the 
reasonableness  of  some  Christian  doctrines  which  had  before 
especially  perplexed  me,  shone  now  as  clear  as  noonday,  and 
the  thankfulness  I  felt  for  the  blessed  light  that  was  granted 
was  intense.  1  was  able  throughout  to  recognize  the  workings 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  my  heart,  for  1  had  often  before  read 
and  listened  to  arguments  equally  conclusive,  and  indeed 
sometimes  identical,  with  those  which  were  now  addressed  to 
my  heart;  but  only  this  was  the  time  appointed  for  their  due 
influence. 

"  1  by  no  means  regret  the  perplexities  and  doubts  and 
troubles  through  which  1  have  passed.  They  have  increased 
my  toleration  ,for  others,  and  have  given  me  a  much  higher 
value  and  deeper  aff'ection  for  those  glorious  truths  which  make 
up  the  Christian's  hope,  than  I  could  have  had  if  they  had 
only  been  passively  imbibed.  The  hard  struggle  1  have  had 
to  make  them  my  own  must  rise  in  my  memory  to  check  future 
faithlessness;  and  the  certain  conviction  that  the  degree  of 
faith  which  has  been  granted  was  purely  a  gift  from  above, 
leads  me  with  earnestness  and  faith  to  petition  for  myself  and 
others,  'Lord,  increase  our  faith.'" 


END  OF  THE  YOUNG  FRIENDS'  NUMBER. 


THE     FRIEND. 


Month  17, 1921. 


PEACE  NOTES. 

{Prepared  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  Peace  Committee.) 

Friends  interested  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  subject  of 
Peace  find  it  necessary  in  these  days  not  only  to  consider 
constantly  the  religious  foundations  on  which  their  Peace 
principles  are  based,  but  also  to  study  closely  the  practical 
efforts  to  avoid  war  in  this  imperfect  world  of  ours. 

For  months  after  the  armistice,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Presidential  election  last  autumn,  the  League  of  Nations  was 
the  centre  of  interest  for  serious-minded  reformers  (as  well  as 
for  political  partisans),  and  the  lines  were  sharply  drawn  be- 
tween those  who  saw  in  the  League,  with  its  confessed  defects, 
the  chief  hope  of  world  reconstruction  and  progress,  and  those 
who  felt  that  some  of  its  provisions  were  so  bad  that  the  whole 
instrument  must  be  thrown  aside  and  a  new  effort  made  on  a 
different  basis. 

Six  or  eight  weeks  ago  the  subject  of  Disarmament  suddenly 
came  to  the  front,  due  to  General  Bliss's  remarkable  address 
in  Philadelphia,  Senator  Borah's  proposal  of  a  "naval  holi- 
day," and  the  campaign  of  the  New  York  World,  the  Public 
Ledger  of  Philadelphia,  and  other  papers,  for  disarmament. 

Disarmament. — It  may  seem  strange  that  the  great  arraign- 
ment of  an  armed  peace  and  of  the  continuance  of  the  present 
military  system  should  have  been  made  by  a  professional 
soldier,  but  only  a  man  thoroughly  versed  in  such  affairs  and 
naturally  prejudiced  in  favor  of  them  could  have  spoken  so 
effectively.  General  Bliss  said, — "  Disarmament  is  the  only 
means  of  preserving  the  world  from  bankruptcy  and  civiliza- 
tion from  ruin,"  and  he  further  suggested, — "Why  should 
not  the  United  States  take  the  lead  in  a  definite  proposal  and 
demand  for  a  reasonable  limitation  of  armaments?  Who  can 
do  it  better  than  we?" 

And  he  asserted  his  belief  that  the  present  military  system 
made  impossible  the  success  of  any  international  league  or 
court,  saying, — "Those  of  you  are  mistaken  who  may  think 
that  there  can  be  an  enduring  and  effective  association  of  the 
nations  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  so  long  as  those  nations 
are  armed  to  the  teeth  solely  against  each  other.  And  those 
are  mistaken  who  think  that,  so  long  as  the  military  system 
exists,  there  can  be  any  successful  court  of  arbitration." 

The  "Naval  Holiday" — General  Bliss  distinctly  omitted 
the  navy  from  his  suggestion  for  reduction  of  armaments,  be- 
cause a  representative  of  one  of  the  great  nations  had  told 
him  that  his  country  could  not  consider  limiting  its  naval 
equipment.  A  few  days  after  his  address,  however,  Senator 
Borah,  of  Idaho,  introduced  into  the  Senate  a  resolution  that 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Japan,-  the  only  nations 
with  large  navies,  take  up  the  question  of  "  reducing  the  build- 
ing naval  programs  of  each  annually  during  the  next  five 
years,  50  per  cent,  of  the  present  estimates." 

This  plan  met  with  hearty  favorable  response  from  all  over 
our  country,  and  it  was  strongly  supported  by  business  in- 
terests, Chambers  of  Commerce  and  similar  bodies. 

Quite  recently  Senator  Borah  has  introduced  another  resolu- 
tion regarding  the  suspension  of  our  naval  building  program 
for  six  months  until  it  can  be  determined  whether  the  type  of 
vessel  now  under  construction  would,  if  completed,  be  of  value 
in  war,  in  view  of  the  use  of  torpedo  planes,  submarines,  etc., 
and  because  of  a  possible  agreement  among  naval  powers  for 
the  reduction  of  armaments. 

Military  and  Naval  Disarmament. — Representative 
Brooks,  of  Illinois,  introduced  a  resolution  into  the  lower  house 
of  Congress  just  before  the  first  of  the  year  authorizing  the 
President  to  invite  the  governments  of  all  nations  to  send 
delegates  to  a  convention  to  consider  ways  and  means  of 
bringing  about  joint  disarmament,  evidently  including  both 
armies  and  navies. 

At  the  end  of  last  month  the  Secretary  General  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  Eric  Drummond,  was  reported  as  saying  that  the 
Council  of  the  League  would  take  up  the  difficult  subject  of 
disarmament  at  its  meeting  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 

With  governments,  the  League  of  Nations,  business  interests, 
and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  working  for  a  limitation 


of  armaments,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  decided  steps  will 
be  taken  in  the  matter  at  an  early  date,  for  Rear  Admiral  Sims 
doubtless  spoke  advisedly  when  he  said, — -"The  world  cannot 
stand  another  great  war,  and  unless  the  armies  and  navies 
are  greatly  reduced,  another  war  will  be  apt  to  come." 

The  Burden  of  Taxation. — We  must  not  assume  that 
statesmen,  business  men,  and  even  some  militarists  have 
suddenly  turned  pacifist.  The  pressing  factor  in  the  problem 
is  the  economic  one.  It  is  a  question  how  to  finance  our  coun- 
try, with  its  twenty-four  billions  of  dollars  of  debt  to  be  paid, 
interest  and  principal,  and  a  huge  military  and  naval  establish- 
ment to  be  supported.  Nothing  but  a  drastic  reduction  in  the 
expenses  of  the  army  and  navy  promises  a  solution. 

The  Churches  and  War. — There  are  some  evidences  that 
the  churches,  people  and  pastors,  are  opening  their  eyes  to  the 
iniquity  of  war  and  to  its  negation  of  Christianity,  but  they 
are  unfortunately  not  very  numerous.  Even  resolutions  from 
church  federations  and  ministerial  associations  in  favor  of 
disarmament  have  not  been  widely  reported,  but  notice  of 
some  such  has  come  to  hand. 

Pope  Benedict  XV  in  a  recent  encyclical  to  all  his  bishops, 
calls  on  all  mankind  to  work  for  world  peace  and  Christian 
reconciliation,  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  other  church 
bodies  will  officially  awaken  to  their  responsibility  to  take 
the  lead  in  bringing  in  the  new  spirit  of  world  brotherhood 
and  love. 

What  About  Friends? — Friends  in  this  country  have  had 
much  to  be  thankful  for  during  the  past  half  dozen  years. 
They  have  had  to  search  themselves  closely  as  to  where  they 
really  stood  on  the  question  of  war  and  peace,  the  way  has  been 
open  for  their  young  men  and  young  women  to  express  their 
practical  good-will  in  foreign  lands,  to  friends  and  so-called 
enemies  alike,  there  was  little  persecution  and  little  loss  of 
standing  on  the  part  of  Friends  in  their  various  communities. 
We  have  been  enabled, to  see  pretty  clearly  that  Christ's 
teachings  and  actions  indicate  plainly  that  His  followers  may 
not  take  part  in  war  and  its  practices.  The  responsibility 
surely  lies  on  us  to  be  at  work  actively  and  earnestly,  to 
promote  the  cause  of  peace  both  in  matters  legislative  and 
economic,  and  also  to  cultivate  Christian  good-will  toward 
all  other  nations  in  various  constructive  ways.  Perhaps  our 
main  contribution  in  the  way  of  educating  public  opinion  is 
to  insist  that  we  should  always  act  from  a  high  Christian  mo- 
tive whether  we  are  urging  legislative  disarmament,  feeding 
needy  children  or  urging  people  to  "love  their  enemies." 

London  All  Friends'  Conference  Statement. — -"The 
fundamental  ground  of  our  opposition  to  war  is  religious  and 
ethical.     ... 

"The  Christianity  which  makes  war  impossible  is  a  way  of 
life  which  extirpates  or  controls  the  dispositions  that  lead  to 
war.  It  eradicates  the  seeds  of  war  in  one's  daily  life.  It 
translates  the  beatitudes  out  of  the  language  of  a  printed 
book  into  the  practices  and  spirit  of  a  living  person.     .     .     . 

".  .  .  If  Friends  are  to  challenge  the  whole  world  and 
claim  the  right  to  continue  iri  the  ways  of  peace  while  every- 
body else  is  fighting,  they  must  reveal  the  fact  that  they  are 
worthy  of  peace  and  that  they  bear  in  their  bodies  the  marks 
of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

"  The  only  way  it  (the  Kingdom  of  God)  can  come,  they 
believe,  is  to  have  a  nucleus  of  people  who  practice  it  here  in 
this  very  difficult  present  world,  who  have  faith  enough  in 
it  to- make  a  venture  and  experiment  of  trying  it,  of  living 
by  it  and,  if  need  be,  of  dying  for  it." 


From  the  murmur  and  the  suspicion  with  which  we  vex  one 
another, 

Give  us  rest. 

Make  a  new  beginning. 

And  mingle  again  the  kindred  of  the  nations  in  the  alchemy 
of  Love. 

And  with  some  finer  essence  of  forbearance  and  forgiveness. 

Temper  our  mind. 

— From  Aristophanes'  Peace,  Translated  by  Prof.  Nairne. 


I 
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Russia  in  Need. 

The  following  cablegram  came  recently  from  Anna  J.  Haines 
and  Arthur  Watts,  and  bears  out  our  previous  information 
regarding  the  need  among  the  children  of  Moscow;  a  need 
which  is  unfortunately  duplicated  in  many  of  the  provinces: 

"Thirty-eight  thousand  Moscow  babies  need  milk  daily. 
Present  supplies  can  only  feed  seven  thousand.  Infantile 
mortality  forty  per  cent.  Sixteen  thousand  five  hundred 
cases  (forty-eight  cans  each)  of  condensed  milk  urgently 
needed  for  feeding  Moscow  infants  during  Third,  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Months.  We  urgently  require  milk,  cod-liver  oil  and 
soap  for  six  thousand  children  between  three  and  eight  already 
known  to  Moscow  Health  Department  as  requiring  sanatorium 
care.  Twenty-one  thousand  children  between  eight  and 
fifteen,  known  to  Moscow  Health  Department  as  requiring 
sanatoria,  need  soap  and  fat.  Clothing  needs  are  soft  material 
for  infants;  sweaters,  underwear,  stockings  and  boots  (with 
wide  toes)  for  older  children." 


Our  Immediate  Message  to  Russia. 

Arthur  Watts  presented  to  the  International  Commissioners 
at  Reval  in  Eleventh  Month  a  statement  of  his  considered 
position  regarding  our  immediate  message  to  Russia.  His 
opinion  is  in  harmony  with  the  policy  that  has  been  pursued 
by  the  American  Friends  in  Germany.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only 
position  that  can  be  taken  if  we  are  to  be  the  distributing  agents 
of  people  of  many  minds  and  many  religious  points  of  view 
in  America  and  England.  Sectarian  propaganda  must  never 
mar  the  disinterestedness  of  our  service. 

"  1  think  the  best  message  that  can  be  given  to  Russian 
people  at  the  present  time  is  that  there  are  Christians  that 
are  sufficiently  inspired  with  a  spirit  of  love  to  be  able  to  give 
disinterested  physical  relief  to  a  suffering  people. 

"That  physical  relief  ought  not  to  be  used  as  a  means  of 
securing  permission  to  spread  our  views  or  to  create  a  favorable 
atmosphere,  but  should  be  the  simple  expression  of  the  same 
love  which  prompts  us  to  desire  religious  fellowship  with 
others. 

"  1  believe  at  the  present  time  any  request  to  be  allowed  to 
establish  a  Quaker  Embassy  would  be  met  by  a  refusal,  but 
that  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  our  workers  meeting  with 
Tolstoyans  and  other  similar  groups  or  to  have  free  conversa- 
tion with  recipients  of  our  supplies  and  with  others." 


The  Open  Mind  for  Russia. 

Russia  has  been  painted  in  unrelieved  black  in  our  public 
press  until  thoughtful  people  everywhere  are  beginning  to 
wonder  if  the  picture  is  a  just  one.  When  did  men  ever  suffer 
as  Russia  has  suffered  during  three  long  years  unless  they  had 
had  a  vision?  Only  idealists  endure  unnecessary  starvation. 
Only  men  of  conviction  reject  bribes. 

The  eyes  of  Friends  can  never  be  blind  to  the  sins  of  omis- 
sion and  commission  of  the  Bolshevik  government.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  leaders  of  this  government  themselves 
are  not  unaware  of  their  sins — nor  of  ours.  The  time  has  come, 
however,  for  Christians  to  look  deeper  than  they  are  encour- 
aged to  do  by  an  able  and  unscrupulous  propaganda,  and  to 
ask  themselves  what  Divine  yeast  is  in  this  movement  that 
gives  it  its  vitaHty. 

The  banishment  of  poverty  from  the  earth  has  been  a  dream 
of  dreamers  since  the  days  of  Messianic  prophecy.  That  all 
things  should  be  owned  in  common  is  an  application  of  Chris- 
tianity that  was  pratticed  in  the  primitive  church.  That  each 
should  work  for  the  good  of  all  is  incontestably  desirable. 


Now  these  are  at  least  some  of  the  ideals  whose  might  sustains 
this  movement.  They  are  bold  ideals,  ideals  as  revolutionary 
as  Christ;  and  every  Christian  shares  them.  The  prevailing 
difference  with  the  Bolshevik  leaders  has  been  over  the  way 
these  ideals  are  to  be  realized.  It  is  contended,  is  it  not,  that 
their  way  will  not  work;  that  they  ignore  human  nature; 
that  they  leave  out  God.  But  whether  a  method  will  work  or 
not  is  a  matter  to  be  tested  by  experience.  If  they  are  going 
to  fail,  as  most  men  outside  of  Russia  predict,  they  will  have 
suffered  great  privations  almost  in  vain.  If  they  succeed, 
we  shall  all  profit  by  their  hardly  won  wisdom.  No  Christian 
man  is  indifferent  to  the  suffering  and  wastefulness  of  our  pres- 
ent industrial  order,  and  the  unemployment  which  we  are 
witnessing  this  winter  bears  evidence  to  its  great  imperfections. 
We  put  up  with  it  because  we  fear  that  we  may  make  it  worse 
by  tinkering  or  because  we  cannot  agree  on  a  way  to  make  it 
better.  We  should  therefore  give  these  idealists  in  Russia 
their  opportunity  to  make  their  momentous  experiment  in 
perfect  freedom.  If  poverty,  like  slavery,  can  be  banished 
before  the  millennium,  it  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished.  Let  us  during  the  months  that  lie  before  us  hold 
resolutely  the  open  mind  towards  Russia. 

Frederick  J.  Libby. 

Our  Immediate  Program  in  Russia. 

"  Have  secured  warehouse  for  exclusive  use  of  our  supplies 
under  our  management.     Watts  and  Haines." 

The  arrangement  thus  announced  from  Moscow  insures 
an  opportunity  for  the  carrying  out  of  our  service  to  Russia 
in  a  friendly  way.  The  first  goods  that  we  sent  to  Russia 
were  handed  over  to  the  Soviet  government.  We  were  allowed, 
however,  to  visit  the  institutions  to  which  they  finally  found 
their  way.  Our  next  shipment  was  kept  more  nearly  under 
Arthur  Watts'  supervision,  since  his  approval  was  necessary 
to  each  assignment  from  our  store.  The  goods  we  have  recent- 
ly gotten  into  Russia  and  those  that  will  be  received  in  the 
near  future  are  to  be  distributed  by  our  agents  from  a  ware- 
house of  which  we  shall  have  exclusive  use  in  co-operation  with 
the  government  department  of  supplies. 

The  last  shipment  to  Russia  comprised  nearly  1 100,000 
worth  of  clothing  and  drugs  chiefly,  with  a  little  food.  The 
European  Children's  Fund,  through  Herbert  Hoover,  has  just 
made  a  grant  of  $50,000  worth  of  condensed  milk  and  $50,000 
worth  of  cotton  seed  oil  for  immediate  shipment  to  Moscow 
in  response  to  the  appeal  from  our  two  representatives  there. 
The  American  Red  Cross  has  promised  clothing  and  medical 
supplies  to  the  value  of  at  least  $50,000  for  immediate  de- 
livery from  their  warehouse  in  Reval. 

These  gifts  constitute  an  excellent  beginning  of  the  work 
which  must  be  done  in  Russia  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our  function 
there.  It  must  be  realized,  however,  that  they  are  only  a  be- 
ginning. The  quantity  of  milk  promised  by  H.  Hoover  is 
only  half  of  what  our  representatives  are  asking  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Moscow  alone.  The  needs  of  Petrograd  and  of  the 
Provinces  are  quite  as  serious  as  the  needs  of  Moscow  and 
remain  untouched.  A  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  all 
organizations  interested  in  Russia  is  about  to  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia at  which  it  is  hoped  that  measures  will  be  taken  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  children  of  Russia  in   a  serious  way. 


Shipments  and  contributions  for  week  ending  Second 
Month  5,  1 92 1 — fifty-seven  packages  in  all;  one  from  Men- 
nonites. 

Cash  for  the  same  period^^$3 1 ,660. 1 9. 
■  I  ■  

"Never  too  late  to  mend"  may  be  parodied  "Never  too 
old  to  learn,"  and  the  class  of  men  and  women  now  meeting 
regulariy  at  the  Swarthmore  Settlement,  Leeds,  under  the 
presidency  of  Richard  Swain,  is,  from  this  point  of  view,  per- 
haps unique,  the  youngest  man  being  forty-eight,  and  the 
oldest  eighty-seven,  while  the  average  age  is  seventy  years. 
The  subject  under  study  is  "The  World  About  V5."—The 
Friend  (London). 
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Julius  Caesar,  not  noted  for  his  tenderness  of  heart  in  military 
matters,  records  in  his  matter=of=fact  way,  just  after  his  account  of 
the  complete  defeat  of  the  Helvetians,  that  "as  all  their  crops  had 
been  lost  and  as  there  was  nothing  at  home  with  which  they  might 
keep  off  starvation,  he  ordered  the  Allobroges  to  furnish  them  with  a 
supply  of  grain."  (Bellum  Gallicum  I,  Chap.  28).  This  was  half  a 
century  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  If  Caesar  could  thus  provide 
food  for  his  enemies,  how  can  it  be  as  reprehensible  as  some  make 
out,  for  America,  with  two  thousand  years  of  Christianity  behind  us, 
'  to  be  willing  to  feed  the  Germans? 


"  You  cannot  have  militaristic  and  democratic  conceptions 
at  the  same  time  and  the  enemy  that  had  been  hated  had  not 
been  so  much  Germany  as  democracy.  The  root  of  mihtarism 
is  the  claim  to  control  the  will  and  conscience  of  the  mdividual. 
— Robert  O.  Mennell. 

FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

Philadelphia  Quabtehlt  Meeting. — The  three  sessions  of  the  Second 
Month  Quarterly  Meeting  were  held  in  regular  course.  In  addition  to 
routine  business  the  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  was  brought  into 
helpful  exercise  by  an  appeal  of  an  elder  from  Haverford  that  greater 
restraint  should  be  practiced  in  speaking  in  laudatory  terms  from  the 
gallery  of  "our  work  and  service."  The  effect  on  those  not  in  member- 
ship with  us  is  often  very  repellent.  This  concern  was  referred  to  in  the 
meeting  for  worship  on  Third-day.  Several  visitors  were  at  this  session 
and  the  vocal  service  was  chiefly  from  them.  The  business  session  Third- 
day  afternoon  transmitted  the  usual  items  to  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Some 
approval  was  expressed  of  the  Representative  Meetmg's  proposal  of  a 
joint  session  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  Second-day  morning  and  an  additional 
session  Fourth-day  afternoon.  The  question  of  changing  the  time  of  the 
Eleventh  Month  Quarterly  Meeting  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  election 
day  was  referred  to  one  of  the  standing  committees  for  report  to  next 


in  Friends'  work.  He  expressed  himself  as  wiUing  to  place  in  the  very 
fine  library  under  his  care,  any  Quaker  Uterature  which  might  be  sent 
to  him.  Particularly  did  he  wish  for  works  deahng  with  the  social  aspects 
of  Quakerism.  Dr.  St.  L6on  hopes  to  visit  the  Quaker  Embassy  at  no 
distant  date.  

Prztjagiele  Pkawet  (Kwakrowie)  is  the  somewhat  terrifying  title  of 
a  Httle  grey  booklet  I  have  just  received  bearing  on  its  front  a  red  and 
black  star.  I  find  that  this  is  just  the  latest  of  the  translations  of  the 
pamphlet  on  "Quakerism"  by  T.  Corder  Catchpool,  which  here  appears 
in  the  Pohsh  language  to  meet  the  demands  for  further  information  about 
Friends,  who  are,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Government,  fighting  disease 
and  undertaking  the  loathsome  but  very  necessary  "  debusing "  work  in 
Poland,  in  which  two  of  their,  number  have  already  sacrificed  their  hves. 

ThisKttle  exposition  which  is  appearing  in  EngUsh,  Esperanto,  French, 
Russian  and  German,  is  from  the  pen  of  a  man  who  when  in  Ipswich 
prison  for  his  principles,  was  decorated  with  the  Mons  Star  for  his  mag- 
nificent work  in  the  Friends'  Ambulance  Unit  as  a  voluntary  worker 
earher  in  the  war. 

Httbeht  W.  Peet. 

EjtPERiENCE  of  special  bookstalls  at  recent  Quarterly  and  Monthly 
Meetings  in  England  (according  to  a  report  of  the  Central  Literature 
Council)  has  shown  that  the  books  most  sought  after  are:— 

Nat.  Micklem's  "The  GaUlean."  "By  an  Unknown  Disciple,"  Hodder; 
"The  Lark's  Nest,"  L.  Violet  Hodgkin's  story,  and  in  fact  anything  by 
L.  V.  Hodgkin;  "Paths  of  Peace:"  The  Stories  of  Peace  Pioneers  for 
ChHdren,  Oxford  Press;  "A  Short  History  of  the  Irish  People,"  Alderman 
Wilkins;  containing  Meeting  for  Sufferings  Report;  "John  Woohnan,  a 
Pioneer  of  Labor  Reform,"  Ann  Sharpless,  Arch  Street,  Pa.  Also  the  new 
pamphlet  on  "John  Woohnan,  Craftsman  Prophet,"  by  Ernest  E.  Taylor, 
Friends'  Tract  Association;  "A  Man  of  Joys,"  a  pamphlet  by  A.  Barratt 
Brown.  The  report  continues  that  the  demand  for  Edward  Grubb's 
book,  "The  Bible:  Its  Nature  and  Inspiration,"  though  increasing,  does 
not  yet  show  sufficient  appreciation  of  this  valuable  book. 


Simplicissimus,  the  famous  Munich  weekly,  in  its  issue  of  the  12th  ult. 
pubhshes  a  large  drawing  by  Wilhelm  Schulz  headed  "Der  Menschen- 
bund;'  (the  League  of  Men).  Under  the  picture  of  a  man  handing  out 
loaves  to  children  appear  the  words,  "The  League  of  Nations  has  only 
stones  for  Germany— the  Quakers  have  bread." 

H.  W.  Peet. 

From  the  rather  unlikely  quarter.  The  African  World,  comes  a  tribute 
by  the  editor  to  the  value  of  Davidson  Jabavu's  book,  "The  Black 
Problem,"  recently  noted  in  The  Friend  (London).  He  describes  it  as 
"a  very  practical  and  balanced  exposition."  The  Native  College  at 
Lovedale,  Cape  Province,  with  which  our  Friend  is  connected,  is,  by  the 
way,  the  subject  of  an  illustrated  article  in  this  month's  issue  of  Outward 
Bound.  The  writer  of  the  article  is  Basil  Mathews,  the  editor  of  this 
excellent  periodical  with  the  international  outlook.  Another  contributor 
is  H.  Wilson  Harris,  Clerk  of  Golders  Green  Meeting  [EnglandJ .  He  deals 
with  "Men  from  Asia  on  the  League  of  Nations"  and  drawing  on  his 
experiences  while  acting  as  the  special  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News 
writes  with  special  knowledge  of  Prince  Ranjitsinhji,  Viscount  Ishii  and 
Dr.  Welhngton  Koo,  the  League  representatives  of  India,  Japan  and 
China  respectively. 

H.  W.  Peet. 

"What  War  Means  in  Religion"  the  address  given  by  Carl  Heath  at 
one  of  the  recent  Lunch  Hour  Meetings  at  Devonshire  House,  is  printed 
in  full  in  The  Challenge,  the  progressive  Church  of  England  weekly,  for 
the  twenty-first  of  last  month. 


Quaker  Embassy  Activity  in  Paris. — Two  members  of  the  Quaker 
Embassy  Committee  in  Paris  visited  Dr.  Martin  St.  L6on  at  the  Mus^e 
Social,  rue  Los  Cases,  on  the  20th  ult.  Dr.  Martin  St.  L6on,  who  is  a 
doctor  at  law  and  also  Secretary  of  the  BibHotheque  du  Musee  Social 
in  Paris,  came  to  the  notice  of  the  Paris  Friends  through  an  article  which 
appeared  above  his  name  in  a  recent  issue  of  Ldhre  Parela.  He  very  gladly 
received  the  visitors  and  his  conversation  showed  he  was  much  interested 


Richard  gpiLLANE,  m  the  Public  Ledger,.has  the  following:— 
A  few  short  paragraphs  in  an  EngUsh  newspaper  tell  of  the  filing  of 
the  will  of  George  Tangye. 

Back  of  that  bit  of  ordinary  legal  chronichng  is  one  of  the  romances 
of  British  business. 

There  were  three  brothers  Tangye.  Of  the  three  George  was  the 
youngest.  They  were  Quakers  and  as  youngsters  they  estabUshed  a  tiny 
blacksmith  shop  in  Cornwall.  They  were  clever  boys  and  exceUent  work- 
ers, and  they  did  pretty  well.  One  of  them  invented  a  jack  of  great  hft- 
ing  power .  They  still  were  blacksmiths  when,  in  1857,  the  Great  Eastern, 
the  wondership  of  the  w-orld  at  that  time,  was  built.  You  may  not  know 
it,  but  no  steamship  ever  built  created  so  much  of  a  sensation  as  that 
one.  And  the  Great  Eastern  might  never  have  sailed  the  seas  but  for  the 
three  young  Quakers  of  Cornwall. 

Brunei  tried  to  launch  the  mighty  ship  and  couldn't.  The  great  vessel 
stuck  on  the  ways.  And  she  kept  sticking  there  until  the  three  Quaker 
boys  brought  jacks  such  as  one  of  them  had  devised  and  Hfted  the  great 
ship  and  sent  her  overboard. 

Ever  after  the  Tangye  boys  used  to  say  they  launched  the  Great  Eastern 
and  the  Great  Eastern  launched  them.  And  what  a  launching!  Out  of 
that  tiny  blacksmith  shop  there  grew  the  great  corporation  of  Tangye, 
Ltd.,  of  Birmingham,  world  famous  for  its  engineering  works. 

Many  honors  have  been  shown  to  the  Tangye  brothers.  Knighthood 
came  to  one,  university  degrees  to  the  others,  and  with  honors  and  years 
there  came  wealth,  too — lots  of  it. 

George  Tangye  was  eighty-five  when  he  died.  His  personal  estate 
was  more  than  a  milUon.  He  left  a  goodly  sum  to  charity  and  among  the 
charities  were  not  a  few  Quaker  hospitals,  sanitariums  and  such,  together 
with  one  gift  of  $25,000  to  go  to  any  Quaker  charity  his  executors  should 
determine.  ^__ 

Died.— In  Germantown,  on  Fu'st  Month  25, 1921,  Elizabeth  Wilson 
White,  wife  of  Thomas  Raeburn  White;  a  member  of  Germantown 
Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  Second  Month  5, 1921,  Philena  Y.  Smedley,  widow  of  Thom- 
as Smedley,  in  her  eighty-eighth  year;  a  member  of  Chester  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa. 


Second  Month  11,  1921. 
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npO  FEED  those  who  are  hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  Bread 
and  Water  of  Life,  has  been  the  work  for  many  years  of  The 
Foreign  Missionary  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia.   This  takes 
willing  hearts  and  hands  and  generous  gifts. 

$100,000.00  is  needed  today. 


Residencb:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Pbonb:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 

260  South  Tenth  Street 
philadelphia 

Bbll  'PHOira>— Filbert  2686. 

SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St.     -: 


Phila. 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 

128th  YEAR 
The  Insurance  Company 

of 

North  America 


The  Friend  have  been  neighbors 
for  94  years. 

They  both  stand  for 
STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  insurance 
with  this  Company? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you 
a  North  America  Policy 


Premier  Duplicating  Coo 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing, 

Typewriting,    Addressing,    Mailing,  Etc. 

i3l  Chettnut  Street,  PblUdelphia 


UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Ailenlton  Gittn  to  Fimeralt 

In  anJ  Out  of  the  City.    Abo  Chapel 

Accommodatiom  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone  :  Established  1880 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


H.  F.  Britoer 


H= 


F.  Bruner  &  COo 

COAL 


OFFICE   AND   YARD 


16  No  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

302  Afch  Street      Philadelphia 


Let  us  supply  your  needs  in  good  books; 
among  them  are  the  foUotuing: — 

Herbert  Hoover:     The  Man  and  His  Worlt — 

V.  Kellogg $2.00 


The  Orient  m  Bible  Times — Etihu  Grant  . 

Letters  ftom  India — John  S.Hoylan 

The  Day  of  Our  Visitation — W.  Liltleboy . 

The  Time  of  Her  Life— A/.  Robinson 

Children  of  the  Light— Rufus  M.  Jones .  . . 

As  A  Man  Thinketh— £.  £.  Unwin 

Pilgrims  of  Today— Af.  H.  Wade 


Glas  lyn - Chatham 

PARK   PLACE 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

A  Fanllt  Hoait  of  EiiaHlthti  RipaltUm. 
O^Tk,«,^lUuy^r.  MATH4ML.J0MMS. 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Ester br 00 f^  Pens  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


The  Western  Soup  Society 
and  Settlement  House 

at  1613-1615  South  Street.  Philadel- 
phia,wish  a  Visitor,  preferably  a  trained 
social  worker,  but  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  otherwise  qualified. 

This  position  opens  a  field  for  social 
service  in  our  community  for  any  per- 
son who  is  interested  in  the  uplift  of 
our  colored  people,  also  the  very  poor 
white  people  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 

Application  can  be  made  to  Lucy  B. 
Child,  150  W.  Penn  Street,  German- 
town,  or  to  Henry  S.  Williams.  918 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Etoabeth  B.  Satterthwaito 

SSI  N.  Stocktoffi  St.. 
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Second  Month  17,  1921. 


•    INVESTMENT 
REGISTER 

WE  SHALL  GLADLY  MAIL 
ON  REQUEST  A  BOOKLET 
ESPECIALLY  PREPARED  TO 
RECORD  INVESTMENTS. 
IT  INDICATES  AT  A  GLANCE 
WHEN  DIVIDENDS  AND 
INTEREST  ARE  PAYABLE. 

J.P.MAGILL&CO. 

INVESTMENTS 

LAND  TITLE   BUILDING 

PHILADELPHIA 

TELEPHONES! 

BELL— SPRUCE  7486 

7487 

7488 

KEYSTONE— RACE  3008 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streeta 
SpecitI  attention  (iven  to  Friends'  Funerali 


R.  C  BaDingn  Ernest  R.  Yarnall       ,  John  A.  Straiton 

TELEPHONES 

Ben— Spruce  1781        -        Keystone— Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 

Philadelphia 


318  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKEF^S 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 


DUE  TO  HIGH  MONEY  RATES.  THE 
CAREFUL  INVESTOR  CAN  NOW  PUR- 
CHASE HIGH-GRADE.  WELL-SECURED 
BONDS  TO  YIELD  AN  ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME, 

WHY  NOT  KEEP  YOUR  IDLE  FUNDS  SAFELY 
INVESTED? 


We  recommend 

United  Gas  Improvement  8%  Two-year  Coupon 
Gold  Notes 

At  market,  to  yield  over  8% — Free  of  the 

Pennsylvania  State  Tax. 

Inquiries  solicited. 

Cadbury,  Ellis  &  Haines 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Franklin  Bank  Buildings,  Philadelphia  ^ 

Telephones:  Bell,  Spedce  7372,  7373,  7374,  7375.     Ketstonb,  Race  2815. 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL 

FOR  SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  WORK 

Summer  Term,  Seventh  Month  5  to 

Eighth  Month  13,  1921 
Special  Courses  for  Teachers 
Woolman    School        ELBERT  RUSSELL, 
SWARTHMORE,  PA.  Director 


F»AF"ER    HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.        -        PHILADELPHIA 

Pairtts  and  Wall  Papers  at  Retail 

Established  in  1849.  Bell  'Phone,  Poplab  327 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA   D.  FEATHERSTONB.  Matron 

Pmoi.»— MiMirr   1671. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  a^d  CHESTNUT  STS. 

:S}$io,ooo,ooo 

Acts  as  ELxecutor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


%  H  MORRIS.  Pre«ideQt 


WHAT  LIFE    INSURANCE   DOES. 

It  protects  your  family  against  the  stop- 
ping of  your  income  in  case  of  your  death. 
It  helps  you  save  money. 
It  can   give  you   an   income  when. your 
earning  power  declines. 

That's  our  Endowmant  Policy  payable  at  65. 
It   dose    all    these    things;    and  the  yearly 
amount  you  invest  in  It  Is  easily  laid  by- 
Shall   we  tell  you  about  this  personally? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  StreeU 

Memb*r  of  Federal  Reeerve  SyHmt 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friend* 

Post  Office  Address:     Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


Balderston's  Home-Made  Apple  Butter 

We  are  now  ready  to  supply  our  friends  with 
our  home-made  Apple-butter  put  up  in  one-quart 
"Thrift"  jars,  packed  in  cases  of  from  four  to  six 
quarts  each,  at  $.50  per  quart.  By  Parcel  Post  or 
Express.     Postage  added. 

York  Imp.  Apples,  Grade  A,  Size  3".  J5.00 
per  bbl.,  f.o.b.  Colora,  by  freight  or  express. 


w 


ANTED— A   reliable  farmer 


ultivate   a  60-acre 


1  products  for  local  market 

FORSYTHE, 

Media,  Pa.,  R.  D.  3. 


WANTED— A  companion  for  a  Friend  living  in  the  city, 
and  to  accompany  her  to  Summer  resorts. 

Address  M.,  Care  of  "The  Feiend." 


Applicants  should  address 

Stanley  R.  Yarnall,  Principal, 

Germantown,  Philadelphia. 


THE   FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  94. 


FIFTH-DAY,  SECOND  MONTH  24,  1921. 


No.  35. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  $3.00  a  year  in  Advance. 

J.  ELenrt  Baetlett,  Managing  EdUcr  and  Publiaher. 
Davis  H.  FoReTTHE, 
Mabt  Wakd,  J-  Contributing  E<KIots. 

AUTtBD  LOWBT, 


Make  remittances  pa3rable  to 

THE  FRIEND, 

No.  207  Wautot  Place,  Pboladbu'hia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  a*  a 

notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  dass  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


DISARMAMENT. 
"Put  up  the  sword!"     The  voice  of  Christ  once  more 
Speaks,  in  the  pauses  of  the  cannons'  roar, 
O'er  fields  of  corn  by  fiery  sickles  reaped 
And  left  dry  ashes,  over  trenches  heaped 
With  nameless  dead,  o'er  cities  starving  slow 
Under  a  rain  of  fire,  through  wards  of  woe 
Down  which  a  groaning  diapason  runs 
From  tortured  brothers,  husbands,  lovers,  sons 
Of  desolate  women  in  their  far-off  homes. 
Waiting  to  hear  the  step  that  never  comes! 
O  men  and  brothers!  let  that  voice  be  heard. 
War  fails,  try  peace,  put  up  the  useless  sword! 

Fear  not  the  end.    There  is  a  story  told 
In  Eastern  tents,  when  autumn  nights  grow  cold, 
And  round  the  fire  the  Mongol  shepherds  sit 
With  grave  responses  listening  unto  it! 
Once,  on  the  errands  of  his  mercy  bent, 
Buddha,  the  holy  and  benevolent. 
Met  a  fell  monster,  huge  and  fierce  of  look. 
Whose  awful  voice  the  hills  and  forests  shook. 
"O  son  of  peace!"  the  giant  cried,  "thy  fate 
Is  sealed  at  last,  and  love  shall  yield  to  hate." 
The  unarmed  Buddha  looking,  with  no  trace 
Of  fear  or  anger,  in  the  monster's  face. 
In  pity  said!  "Poor  fiend,  even  thee  1  love." 
Lo!  as  he  spake  the  sky=tall  terror  sank 
To  hand=-breadth  size;  the  huge  abhorrence  shrank 
Into  the  form  and  fashion  of  a  dove. 
And  where  the  thunder  of  its  rage  was  heard, 
Circling  above  him  sweetly  sang  the  bird, 
"Hate  hath  no  harm  for  love,"  so  ran  the  song, 
"And  peace  unweaponed  conquers  every  wrong!" 

^  _ —J.  Q.  Whittier. 

"A  MAN  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  world,  if  only 
he  does  not  care  who  gets  the  credit  for  it." 

"The  majority  do  not  rule  in  the  halls  of  truth.  One  may 
vote  with  Galileo  and  ninety-nine  against  him,  but  the  earth 
moves  just  the  same.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  college 
is  to  create  a  man  with  sufficient  knowledge  and  insight  to 
be  content  to  stand  for  the  most  part  with  minorities  against 
popular  errors  and  superstitions." — ^President  MacCracken. 


LIVING  MEMORIALS. 

We  are  now  within  a  few  years  of  the  tercentenary  of  the 
birth  of  George  Fox,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  the  circum- 
stance will  not  be  passed  by  without  notice,  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  how  certain  heroic  figures  of  a  distant  past  come 
forward  again  and  again  in  later  times,  appearing  in  a  some- 
what new  aspect,  and  their  work  acquiring  under  historical 
analysis  a  somewhat  different  valuation  and  proportion. 
Many  present-day  writers  and  scholars,  for  example,  have 
occupied  themselves  in  a  searching  study  of  the  life  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  although  his  greatest  memorial  is  not  in  any 
biography.  Likewise,  one  has  but  to  mention  the  names  of 
Martin  Luther  and  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
represent  the  constant  interest  which  will  not  allow  such 
characters  to  become  as  figures  of  stone  or  wood.  Conspicuous 
among  those  leaders  who  continue  to  live  in  the  hearts  of 
men  is  George  Fox;  and  a  great  wave  of  fresh  interest  in  the 
man  and  his  work  has  been  apparent  in  many  books,  essays 
and  lectures  about  him  within  a  few  years  past. 

Yet  after  all,  a  true  estimate  can  hardly  be  arrived  at  with- 
out reference  to  that  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  own 
intimate  associates  and  co-laborers.  With  due  consideration 
of  the  bias  of  close  friendship  on  the  part  of  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries, we  must  still  be  impressed  with  certajn  outstand- 
ing traits  and  qualities  evidenced  in  the  unanimity  of  com- 
petent judgment  as  recorded  in  many  early  "testimonies." 
The  correctness  of  William  Penn's  well-known  description  of 
George  Fox  seems  to  be  thus  confirmed  in  various  places,  and 
especially  is  this  true  with  regard  to  his  discernment  and  his 
spiritual  authority.  "A  discerner  of  others'  spirits  and  very 
much  a  master  of  his  own,"  is  a  phrase  of  Wiilliam  Penn's 
which  gives  something  of  a  key  to  the  work  of  George  Fox, 
as  does  also  the  statement  that  "he  exercised  no  authority 
but  over  evil,  and  that  everywhere  and  in  all;  but  with  love, 
compassion,  and  long-suffering." 

To  modern  readers  it  may  seem  that  his  utterances  were 
often  abrupt  and  sometimes  severe;  but  it  was  an  age  accus- 
tomed to  a  free  use  of  words,  and  if  the  address  of  some  who 
were  characterized  as  "sharp  threshing  instruments"  was 
better  suited  to  that  time  than  to  this,  such  fact  would  not 
disprove  the  reality  of  their  mission  and  service.  The  first 
Friends  were  thoroughgoing  and  straightforward,  we  may 
be  sure;  and  Edward  Burrough,  in  addressing  the  persecuting 
priests,  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  "  We  have  fetched  your  line 
IFrom  its  first  original."  But  these  intrepid  preachers  of  right- 
eousness were  also  ministers  of  "the  word  of  reconciliation," 
and  the  compassionate  tenderness  of  their  spirits  was  no  less 
deep  and  genuine  than  their  integrity.  As  regards  George 
Fox,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  those  who  knew  him  best 
loved  him  most,  and  could  most  heartily  believe  in  his  purity 
and  his  unselfish  devotion.  The  few  brief  selections  given 
below  bear  witness  to  this,  as  well  as  to  the  power  of  his  min- 
istry.    Being  drawn  from  sources  not  often  referred  to,  they 
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possess  at  least  a  little  historical  interest;  and  in  common  with 
many  other  testimonies  on  the  same  subject,  they  show  that 
whatever  the  singular  qualities  and  talents  that  distinguished 
George  Fox  as  a  man,  he  was,  in  his  greatest  service,  pre- 
eminently "of  the  Almighty's  making." 

JVl.  W. 

From  John  Taylor's  Testimony. — The  Lord  did  very  wonder- 
fully appear  with  him,  .  .  .  having  given  him  the  word 
of  reconciliation  to  preach  to  the  poor  and  needy,  whereof  1 
am  a  living  witness.  When  1  first  went  to  him,  he  treated  me 
in  meekness  like  a  lamb;  he  took  me  by  the  hand  and  said. 
Young  man,  this  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  thee:  there  are 
three  scriptures  thou  must  witness  to  be  fulfilled;  first,  thou 
must  be  turned  from  darkness  to  light;  next,  thou  must  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God;  and  then  thou  must  be 
changed  from  glory  to  glory.  .  .  .  What  he  then  said  unto 
me  was  more  effectual  than  all  that  1  had  ever  heard  from  all 
my  teachers  before,  to  the  settling  and  confirming  me  in  the 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  1  praise  the  Lord  that  sent  this 
faithful  witness  with  the  gospel  of  peace  and  glad  tidings  to 
my  soul.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  God,  seeking 
to  gain  souls  to  him,  having  a  constant  care  upon  him  for  the 
settling  of  the  churches  of  Christ  in  peace. 

From  Richard  Robinson's  Testimony. — 1  found  him  to  be  a 
man  fearing  God  and  loving  righteousness,  endued  with  the 
spirit  of  judgment  and  discerning,  of  a  sound  mind,  and  with 
gifts  and  graces  becoming  a  true  minister  of  the  Gospel,  a 
messenger  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  ...  I  have  observed 
that  a  heavenly  Divine  virtue  did  attend  him,  to  the  convert- 
ing, uniting  and  preserving  the  Lord's  people  out  of  rents  and 
divisions. 

From  the  Testimony  of  Oxfordshire  Friends. — Some  of  us  can 
well  remember  when  he  first  came  up  out  of  the  north  country 
into  the  south  parts,  with  power  and  authority,  which  he  was 
attended  with  from  God,  which  made  the  hearts  of  many  to 
fear  and  tremble;  ...  he  was,  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
as  a  wall  of  defence  to  the  lambs  and  little  ones  of  the  flock 
of  Christ  in  the  days  of  their  infancy. 

He  was  a  man  greatly  beloved;  for  all  good  people  that  truly 
feared  God,  and  loved  Christ  the  truth,  that  were  acquainted 
with  him,  loved  him  for  the  truth's  sake,  and  had  an  honorable 
esteem  of  him,  as  indeed  he  was  worthy  of  double  honor;  not 
seeking  his  own  things,  but  the  things  of  God,  and  the  welfare, 
peace  and  prosperity  of  His  church  and  people;  not  exercising 
lordship  or  seeking  dominion  over  them,  but  rather  cherishing 
all  the  tender-hearted.  .  .  .  So  we  shall  conclude  with 
this  short  testimony,  that  he  was  a  blessing  in  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  to  many  thousands  in  this  nation  and  other  nations,  and 
his  memorial  will  live  through  generations  to  come. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 
The  Disloyal  Teachers. 

Quite  startling  is  this  wide-spread  announcement  attributed 
to  the  "American  Legion"  that  our  future  safety  is  menaced  by 
eight  thousand  disloyal  teachers.  Of  the  number  two  thousand 
are  said  to  be  college  professors !  How  interesting  it  would  be 
to  know  by  what  process  of  examination  or  inquisition  these 
figures  have  been  reached.  JVlost  especially  should  we  like  to 
know  what  constitutes  disloyalty  in  the  view  of  the  Legion. 

Would  a  teacher  of  history  be  disloyal  if  he  drew  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  the  famous  Roman  Legionaries  and  their 


effect  upon  the  Republic?  In  dealing  with  more  modern 
events  would  the  Legion  condemn  one  who  held  the  mirror 
up  to  Prussianism  and  made  it  clear  that  we  had  erected  no 
barrier  of  exclusion  against  it?  And  would  it  be  disloyal  to 
put  in  array  the  multiplying  testimony  of  miUtarists  against 
the  whole  system  of  trained  savagery? 

Let  us  confess  our  sore  disappointment  at  the  apparent 
danger  that  the  American  Legion  is  missing  the  greatest  and 
most  glorious  opportunity  confronting  it.  They  are  the  young 
men  who  in  what  seemed  a  whole-hearted  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
went  forth  in  the  "  war  to  end  war."  They  knew  at  first  hand 
"the  mortal  agony  of  the  battlefield  and  its  legacy  of  woe." 
If  now  they  can  furnish  the  leadership  to  close  forever  the 
door  to  methods  of  militarism  in  national  relationships,  they 
will  eclipse,  even  in  human  glory,  the  heroes  of  the  battlefield. 
They  will  earn  an  unstinted  meed  of  gratitude  from  heart- 
broken mothers  the  world  around.  Can  they  not  be  won  for 
such  a  lofty  service? 


Growing  Unity. 

Although  the  activity  of  our  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
in  co-operating  with  efforts  for  unity  seems  for  the  moment 
somewhat  in  abeyance  the  good  work  goes  on.  There  are  now 
about  seven  well-recognized  agencies  in  the  field  to  promote 
this  object.  Representatives  of  all  of  these  have  recently  been 
in  conference  in  St.  Louis  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Ainslee 
of  Baltimore  and  it  is  understood  that  regional  conferences 
will  be  used  to  spread  the  spirit  of  unity  as  widely  as  possible. 

Those  who  read  the  religious  press  will  have  observed  that 
Dr.  Manning  upon  his  election  as  Bishop  of  New  York  made 
his  first  pronouncements  on  the  subject  of  unity.  Much  that 
he  said  would  be  acceptable  to  Friends. 

Just  now  there  has  been  a  notable  occurrence  in  Philadelphia. 
The  rector  at  "George  Washington's  meeting  house  on  Second 
Street"  (Christ  Church)  has  conducted  a  service  of  prayer  in 
which  ordained  ministers  of  a  half  dozen  or  more  denomina- 
tions had  part.  For  our  Episcopal  brethren  to  recognize  an 
ordination  apart  from  their  theory  of  apostolic  succession  may 
be  a  long  step  toward  a  recognition  that  the  thing  that  counts 
is  the  "  ordination  of  the  pierced  hands."  There  is  undoubted- 
ly this  tendency,  and  it  is  on  this  ground  that  Friends,  if  they 
are  rightly  prepared  for  it,  may  have  a  service. 


The  Hoover  Dinners. 

Herbert  Hoover's  twenty-two  cent  dinners  are  something 
more  than  a  clever  device  to  get  reluctant  dollars  out  of  luxuri- 
ous pockets.  They  have  apparently  done  something  toward 
restoring  standards  of  needed  simplicity  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing. In  no  field  perhaps  does  luxury  exact  a  more  immediate 
penalty  than  in  that  of  eating  rich  food.  Referring  to  the 
type  of  ills  that  result,  an  eminent  physician  said  recently, 
"These  disorders  are  awfully  prevalent."  We  have  an  idea 
that  the  physician  was  not  falling  into  slang  in  his  use  of  "  awful- 
ly." As  one  reflects  upon  it — observes  the  type  of  club  house 
and  restaurant  more  and  more  demanded,  it  does  seem  in  its 
effects  not  alone  nor  principally  upon  the  present  generation, 
but  upon  the  future  little  short  of  awful. 

The  old  style  type  of  Quaker  hospitality  did  stress  plain 
food.  There  may  be  opportunities  to  use  this  fact  as  capital 
in  establishing  hostels  and  restaurants  where  quality  with 
plainness  will  be  an  undoubted  attraction.      Our  late  friend 
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Joshua  L.  Baily  in  our  country  and  the  Rowntrees  in  England 
made  coffee  houses  of  a  good  but  plain  type  serve  a  worthy 
cause.  It  may  be  worth  considering  whether  there  are  not 
avenues  of  service  for  Friends  in  this  direction  now. 

J.  H.  B. 

A  BRITISH  IDEA  OF  THE  UNPARDONABLE  SIN. 

A  London  correspondent  of  the  Churchman  Afield,  in  writing 
to  extend  New  Year's  greetings,  adds:  "For  innumerable 
people  all  over  the  globe  the  happiness  of  192 1  and  subsequent 
years  will  be  affected  by  the  relations  that  obtain  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Empire.  If  the  English-speaking 
people  of  both  hemispheres  do  not  co-operate  to  prevent  war, 
the  world-outlook  is  gloomy  indeed.  Only  the  men  and  women 
who,  by  fighting,  by  being  in  the  theatre  of  hostilities,  by 
mutilation,  by  starvation  or  by  bereavement,  have  personally 
contacted  the  horrors  and  sorrows  of  humanity's  greatest 
scourge  can  fully  appreciate  the  difference  between  war  and 
peace.  Life  in  Britain  is  resuming  its  normal  course,  the 
wounds  and  scars  of  1914-1918  are  being  healed  or  covered, 
but  deep  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  our  people  is  the  imprint 
of  those  terrible  years,  the  dread  that  the  hellish  drama  may 
be  re-enacted  in  the  lifetime  of  themselves  or  their  children, 
and  the  resolve  that  whatever  they  can  do  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion shall  be  done. 

"  The  air-raids  over  England  and  Scotland  have  shaken  for 
life  the  nerves  of  many  young  children  (not  to  mention  ani- 
mals), who  start  and  tremble  at  unusual  sounds.  Anyone  who 
witnessed  the  poorer  families  of  London  and  other  cities — hast- 
ily clad,  exhausted,  fear-haunted — seeking  safety  night  after 
night  in  tube  stations,  open  spaces  and  provided  shelters  from 
German  aircraft  felt  indignant  and  ashamed  that  it  was  the 
better  educated  and  more  privileged  members  of  the  world 
community — the  statesmen,  scientists,  militarists — who  were 
responsible  for  such  scenes.  But,  heartrending  as  they  were, 
they  pale  into  insignificance  before  the  mortal  agony  of  the 
battlefield  and  its  legacy  of  woe. 

"  For  Britain  and  America  to  compete  in  armaments  would 
be  to  commit  the  unpardonable  sin. 

"  If  the  Christian  faith  of  the  two  peoples  is  not  strong 
enough  to  restrain  them  from  such  Satanic  rivalry  what  is  it 
worth?  We  rejoice  to  learn  from  Bishop  Bury,  after  his 
seven  months'  tour  in  the  United  States,  that  not  only  church 
people,  but  leading  business  men  and  rank-and-file  workers 
are  'earnestly,  even  passionately,  eager '  for  Anglo-American 
unity." 

AN  UNPRECEDENTED  MEETING. 

Our  friend,  Emma  Cadbury,  has  kindly  sent  some  letters 
from  Maude  Robinson,  the  well-known  author  of  "The  Time 
of  Her  Life,"  hoping  that  portions  might  be  shared  with  the 
readers  of  The  Friend.  The  following  interesting  extracts 
have  been  made.  The  newspaper  article  was  also  sent  by  the 
same  thoughtful  friend. 

"Many  Quaker  Mayors  think  it  best  to  go  to  the  parish 
church  on  '  Mayor's  Sunday,'  but  Bertram  Southall  [recently 
elected  mayor]  who  is  one  of  our  Elders,  had  a  real  concern 
to  bring  his  colleagues  to  meeting.  It  made  us  feel  rather 
feeble  folk,  but  that  splendid  man,  John  H.  Barlow,  was  kindly 
willing  to  come  to  our  aid.     .     .     . 

"It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  our  quiet  Meeting-house  so 
invaded,  every  corner  was  filled  and  many  turned  away. 
The  Mayor  in  his  scarlet  robe,  trimmed  with  fur  and  black 
velvet,  and  a  great  gold  chain  and  white  gloves,  sat  in  front 
with  his  wife  Alice  (nSe  Fox),  a  very  quiet  little  shy  Friend, 
and  next  her  the  Town  Clerk  in  black  gown  and  white  wig. 
Behind  were  the  Aldermen  in  scarlet  and  the  Town  Council- 
lors, including  one  woman,  in  blue,  a  few  more  wigs  and  M.  A. 
gowns  and  hoods  and  a  crowd  of  magistrates  and^other  officials 
in  plain  clothes. 

"  Robert  A.  Penny  explained  Friends'  mode  of  worship,  and 


in  the  silence  that  followed  you  could  almost  have  heard  a 
pin  drop.  It  was  most  interesting  to  watch  the  intelligent  and 
keen  interest  on  the  faces  when  John  Barlow  and  my  brother 
Charles  were  speaking,  and  we  hear  that  many  have  expressed 
themselves  as  much  impressed  by  the  entire  simplicity  and 
sincerity  of  it  all. 

"  We  were  interested  to  hear  that  this  account  in  the  local 
paper  was  written  by  a  Roman  Catholic!  Many  outsiders 
have  such  strange  ideas  of  Friends,  that  we  were  glad  some 
hundreds  should  join  in  a  genuine  meeting  for  worship. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  aforementioned  news- 
paper article: 

"  1 1  is  not  often  that  the  Quakers'  place  of  worship,  normally 
so  sedate  and  homely,  is  relieved  almost  sensationally  by  such 
vivid  colors.  The  service  was  well  attended  by  representatives 
of  the  local  governing  bodies.  There  were  Broad,  Low  and 
High  Churchmen,  Wesleyans,  Congregationalists,  Baptists  and 
other  Nonconformists,  and  very  likely  some  that  were  attached 
to  no  church.  .  .  .  The  congregation  seemed  to  be 
predominantly  masculine. 

"There  was  absolutely  no  ritual.  Not  even  a  hymn  was 
sung.  ...  Of  course  no  sort  of  musical  instrument  was 
heard.  Living  memory  scarcely  recalls  such  an  occasion  on 
Mayor's  Sunday  in  Brighton.  As  a  rule  at  the  parish  church 
and  at  the  Free  Churches,  there  has  been  triumphant  vocalism 
and  the  resounding  notes  of  the  organ.  Nor  was  there  any 
ceremony  in  receiving  the  leading  public  men  of  Brighton  at 
the  Meeting  House. 

" .  .  .  After  all  had  taken  their  places  there  was  a  silent 
pause.  These  silences  were  frequent  throughout  the  service 
and  were  of  varying  duration.  To  people  accustomed  to  an 
ornate  ritual  this  complete  rejection  of  all  ritual  must  have 
seemed  strange.  The  service  had  its  own  impressiveness. 
Absolute  simplicity,  whether  devoted  to  spiritual  ends,  or  in 
daily  life,  is  always  impressive.  It  cannot  be  said  that  we 
have  too  much  of  it  in  these  days.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the 
grave  simplicity  of  a  Quakers'  meeting  seems  so  unusual,  so 
unique,  even  rather  startling  to  the  modern  mind,  apart  from 
the  graphic  splashes  of  color  made  by  the  town  fathers  and 
brethren  there  was  a  total  absence  of  ornamentation.  The 
walls  and  ceiling  of  the  Meeting  House  are  sternly  undecora- 
tive.  Not  a  flower  was  visible,  not  a  picture  or  emblem  of 
any  kind,  no  pulpit,  reading-desk,  or  any  semblance  of  vest- 
ment for  those  who  delivered  little  sermons." 

"There  was  a  throng  of  ex-service  men  on  the  grass  plot 
outside,  with  their  banner  inscribed:  'We  want  work,  not 
charity.'    They  were  perfectly  well-behaved. 

The  remainder  of  the  article  is  mainly  taken  up  with  an 
appreciative  report  of  the  vocal  exercises  of  the  meeting. 


AROUND  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


WILLIAM    C.    ALLEN. 


There  are  two  outstanding  means  of  determining  the  tem- 
peraments and  habits  of  foreign  peoples  when  visiting  them. 
One  is  by  going  to  their  markets — there  you  see  the  people 
as  they  are  without  subterfuge,  paint  or  polish.  The  other  is 
discovered  in  the  methods  of  transportation  or  the  sort  of 
railway  systems  they  have.  To  me  the  most  fascinating  part 
of  Cape  Town  was  the  fish  market.  As  you  stand  on  the  beauti- 
ful pier  at  the  foot  of  Adderley  Street  and  look  toward  land 
you  see  in  the  blue  waters  beneath  you  little  boats  dancing 
in  the  vivid  sunlight,  curious  old-fashioned  carts  submerged 
to  their  hubs  and  pulled  by  fat  little  horses  out  in  the  quiet 
sea.  Beyond  is  the  white,  tangled  thread  of  tiny  wavelets 
breaking  into  bits  on  the  shelving  beach.  The  sands  are 
thronged  with  men  and  women  bartering  fish,  among  the 
many  fishing  boats  that  are  sprawled  round  them  in  all  direc- 
tions. Behind  is  the  broad  street  with  shops  and  houses  pene- 
trating into  the  city  toward  the  background.  The  background 
itself  consists  of  the  superb  Table  Mountain  and  the  noble 
Lion's  Head,  great  masses  of  rock  tinted  greenish-blue,  tower- 
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ing  against  a  sky  of  faultless  sapphire.  Oh !  the  fish  market  of 
Cape  Town  is  a  captivating  scene  of  a  golden  summer  's  day. 

As  to  the  South  African  railways:  the  visitor  from  America 
must  remember  that  the  country  is  new  and  that  the  war  has 
dealt  hardly  with  them.  The  trains,  excepting  a  few  local 
ones,  seem  very,  very  dirty.  The  narrow  gauge  and  relatively 
wide  carriages  combine  to  make  so  great  an  overhang  that  the 
lightly-constructed  vehicles  rock  and  sway  like  little  ships  in 
a  nasty  sea.  But  the  officials  are  invariably  polite  and  do  the 
best  they  can  with  the  means  at  their  disposal.  The  handsome 
country  platforms  at  wayside  stations  put  to  shame  the  nar- 
row, little  wooden  stands  that  profess  to  serve  the  small  coun- 
try stopping-places  in  the  sparsely  settled  parts  of  America. 
However  uncomfortable  may  be  the  South  African  waiting- 
rooms,  the  platforms  are  generous  and  broad,  made  of  gravel 
or  concrete,  with  pretty  gardens  and  well-kept  shrubbery 
planted  all  about,  this  being  on  railways  where  there  is  hardly 
any  traffic  and  when  only  two  or  three  trains  halt  each  day. 
The  sights  in  these  desert  country  districts  are  often  funny. 
The  jolly  natives  swathed  in  gaily  colored  blankets  curl  up 
and  talk  and  laugh  and  seem  to  enjoy  themselves  .infinitely 
more  than  do  the  grim-visaged  Europeans  who  do  not  permit 
the  Negroes  to  ride  in  the  same  carriages  with  them.  As  for 
those  blankets — how  the  natives  hate  them  when  the  days  are 
warm!  How  quickly  they  come  off  when  their  wearers  get  a 
little  distance  from  the  stations  and  then  how  comfortable 
look  the  smooth,  shiny  chocolate-colored  skins,  in  the  quiver- 
ing heat  of  summer.  Civilization  can,  in  some  ways  at  least, 
become  a  cruel  tyrant  to  the  simple  folk  of  hill  and  jungle. 

When  in  Cape  Town  1  visited  the  leper  colony  which  is  on 
Robben  Island,  out  in  the  Atlantic,  about  one  hour  by  steamer 
from  the  city  wharf.  In  foreign  work  1  cannot  forget  these 
outcasts — my  heart  goes  out  in  strange  pity  for  them.  Few,  if 
any  one  from  the  outside,  visits  them — the  nature  of  the  disease 
tends  to  keep  visitors  away.  In  such  villages  are  the  sorrowful 
folk  who  have  been  torn  from  the  arms  of  those  who  love 
them  and  who  are  necessarily  consigned  to  a  fate  worse  than 
immediate   death.  Disfigurement,    blindness,    distortion, 

rotting  away  of  their  members  slowly  comes  upon  them,  and 
unless  they  are  treated  at  the  very  beginning  there  is  no  hope. 
Robben  Island  is,  1  believe,  an  exceptionally  well-conducted 
institution.  Brother  Ackerman,' the  Dutch  chaplain,  acted 
as  interpreter  for  the  Dutch  patients  at  the  service  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  visit.  How  thirsty  are  the  afflicted  the  world 
over  to  drink  of  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel — they  are  very 
good! 

After  the  meeting  a  man  came  up  and  shook  hands  with  me, 
announcing  that  although  he  had  no  visible  signs  of  leprosy 
he  had  been  diagnosed  as  being  afflicted  with  it  and  that  he 
was  unjustly  detained  on  the  island.  He  claimed  American 
citizenship  and  beseeched  me  to  intervene  on  his  behalf.  Upon 
further  investigation  I  found  that  the  United  States  consul 
had  his  case  in  charge.  Although  his  lot  was  hard,  there  was 
nothing  1  could  do.  The  sincerity  of  his  belief  as  to  immunity 
from  the  disease  seemed  beyond  dispute.  Not  infrequently 
1  have  met  countrymen  in  distant  parts  of  the  world  who, 
often  through  no  direct  fault  of  their  own,  during  their  wander- 
ings have  fallen  into  temptations  or  trials  from  which  they 
would  have  been  exempted  had  they  remained  at  home.  When 
young  people  go  abroad  they  should  have,  hot  wander-lust, 
but  a  definite  object  in  view  and  this  re-enforced  with  Chris- 
tian principle.  They  little  appreciate  the  physical  or  other 
dangers  that  lurk  on  every  hand  when  they  tread  foreign  soil. 

One  day  near  Durban  as  a  friend  was  conducting  me  through 
the  matted  grass  to  view  a  Hindoo  Temple  he  exclaimed, 
"Look  out  for  snakes!"  Snakes  abound  everywhere  and  oc- 
casion many  deaths.  Some  are  so  exceedingly  poisonous  as 
to  cause  collapse  in  a  few  minutes.  Wild  animals  are  often 
hunted  not  many  miles  from  the  larger  cities.  Of  late  elephants 
have  been  the  special  objective  of  sportsmen.  .The  elephants 
of  Africa  are  not  tamable  as  are  those  of  Asia.  Herds  of  them 
dwell  in  the  bush  not  far  from  some  of  the  newer  settlements 
and  engage  in  wild  night  forays  to  the  great  loss  and  peace  of 


mind  of  the  white  people.  Hunting  them  is  a  dangerous  sport. 
While  the  hunter  must  handle  his  gun  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  the  thick  underbrush  the  enraged  elephant  will  easily 
rush  through  it  at  his  human  foe. 

As  one  travels  through  the  Union  of  South  Africa  one  is 
impressed  with  the  hard  problems  the  new  settlers  are  com- 
pelled to  solve.  Around  Johannesburg,  the  gold  ore  is  trans- 
ported in  big  Dutch  wagons  pulled  by  spans  of  oxen,  often 
made  up  of  twelve  or  sixteen  each.  As  these  ponderous  affairs 
slowly  move  across  the  country  it  looks  as  if  smaller  teams 
could  do  the  work  quite  as  well.  It  is  to  the  stranger  a  novel 
sight  to  see  these  oxen  lie  down  by  the  dusty  roadside  to  rest 
a  while.  How  different  from  the  active  motor  trucks  that 
whisk  about  the  mining  centres  of  America.  Comparatively 
few  people  live  in  simple  homes  that  are  equipped  with  labor- 
saving  gas  or  electric  appliances.  Although  the  delightful 
climate  would  seem  to  make  possible  the  growth  of  an  in- 
finite variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  English-speaking 
portion  of  the  population  generally  clings  pretty  closely  to  the 
use  of  such  foods  as  potatoes,  cabbage  or  turnips  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  in  good  old  England.  Securing 
money  for  tremendously-needed  irrigating  schemes  is  ap- 
parently a  hard  task.  During  our  voyage  between  Cape  Town 
and  Southampton  an  address  one  evening  by  a  professor  of 
South  Africa  revealed  a  striking  illustration  of  the  indignation 
of  conservative  people  when  a  scientist  endeavors  to  arouse 
them  to  action  for  their  own  good.  Some  of  his  hearers  did 
not  like  his  statement  that  the  decreasing  rain-fall  and  con- 
tinued widening  of  the  desert  area  of  the  southern  end  of  the 
continent  would  surely  result  in  depopulation  of  their  land 
unless  extensive  systems  of  irrigation  shall  be  soon  inaugurated. 
This  recalls  an  address  of  an  eminent  citizen  of  the  colony 
wherein  he  compared  their  methods  of  farming  and  ways  of 
marketing  products  in  South  Africa  with  the  practices  that 
obtain  in  California.  My  memory  went  back  to  the  plaint  of 
some  citizens  of  Australia  who  declared  that  the  money  spent 
by  the  Empire  one  day  during  the  Great  War  would  have  been 
sufficient,  if  applied  to  irrigation  schemes,  to  have  created 
happy  homes  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  that  land. 

The  Union— made  up  of  Cape  Colony,  Orange  Free  State, 
Natal  and  The  Transvaal — is  happy  in  the  possession  of  two 
Capitols  one  thousand  miles  distant  from  each  other.  This  is 
said  to  be  a  result  of  the  jealousies  succeeding  the  Boer  War, 
which  time  has  failed  to  heal.  In  the  south  are  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  surrounded  by  pretty  gardens,  in  the  centre  of 
Cape  Town.  This  constitutes  the  legislative  capitol.  In  the 
north  are  the  "Union  Buildings"  consisting  of  a  splendid 
modern  edifice  lifted  high  on  a  charming  hillside  overlooking 
the  little  city  of  Pretoria  with  her  thirty  thousand  people. 
The  Africanders  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  noble  struc- 
ture. 

In  Pretoria  the  old  and  new  meet.  There  still  stands  the 
little  old  house  in  which  lived  President  Kruger  of  the  Dutch 
Republic  who  for  years  stood  off  the  British  before  they  took 
the  country.  Now  that  we  are  twenty  years  away  from  the 
Boer  war  1  find  that  Englishmen  and  Africanders  frankly 
admit  that  that  struggle  originated  on  both  sides  from  a  desire 
to  secure  gold  and  diamonds,  and  that  England  would  not 
have  spent  her  tax-payer's  money,  and  the  blood  of  her  young 
men,  if  those  treasures  had  not  existed.  The  propaganda  de- 
faming each  other  was  considered  necessary  whilst  the  war 
was  on.  So  has  it  been,  so  will  it  be,  as  long  as  Christians  refuse 
to  seriously  accept  the  teachings  of  the  Sermon  on  the  JMount! 

A  few  men  directly  or  indirectly  made  much  fame  or  money 
out  of  the  Boer  war.  Cecil  Rhodes  was  one  of  them.  His 
talents  and  nobler  characteristics  cannot  be  questioned.  He 
was  a  man  who  thought  and  acted  in  terms  of  imperialism,  who 
acquired  enormous  wealth,  whose  zeal  for  riches  led  England 
into  a  struggle  that  saddled  a  burden  on  the  masses  of  bis 
countrymen  which  they  have  suffered  from  unto  this  day.  A 
few  miles  out  of  Cape  Town  is  his  magnificent  estate,  Groote 
Schuur.  Soon  after  completing  it  he  died.  Now  he  sleeps 
in  peace  in  the  arms  of  a  country  that  became  politically  torn 
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and  gold-hungry  because  of  his  ambitions.  Great  visions  he 
had,  a  real  yearning  to  help  some  of  his  fellow-men  at  times 
possessed  him,  but — when  the  balance  is  struck,  was  he  profit- 
ed?   We  dare  not  judge,  but  we  can  wonder! 

Some  sixty  miles  distant  from  Cape  Town  at  Wellington  is 
the  home  of  the  late  world-honored  Andrew  Murray.  He,  too, 
had  visions.  How  precious  to  him  were  the  spiritual  treasures. 
How  his  little  devotional  books  were  read  and  cherished  in 
many  lands.  How  his  pen  pleaded  for  the  sweetness  of  the  life 
that  rests  in  Jesus.  We  wandered  through  the  rooms  where 
he  had  held  communion  with  God  and  looked  at  the  little 
garden  heaped  up  with  the  sort  of  summer  flowers  he  had 
loved  so  well.  His  monument  is  not  a  peerless  memorial  of 
massive  stones,  his  memory  is  one  of  loving  service  for  his 
fellow-men.  Hard  by  is  Hugenot  College,  which  Dr.  Murray 
founded  long  ago.  Here  over  three  hundred  young  women  and 
girls,  and  a  few  young  men,  receive  their  education  in  the  most 
favorable  Christian  surroundings.  The  extended  influence 
from  this  centre  is  admitted  to  be  of  the  most  exalted  character. 
The  meetings  1  addressed  there  were  made  up  of  earnest  young 
people  representing  the  best  of  the  land.  The  beginnings  of 
the  institution  were  almost  romantic.  1  n  some  way  a  pamphlet 
advertising  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  (United  States)  fell  into 
his  hands  and  he  resolved  to  start  a  similar  school  in  South 
Africa.  He  wrote  to  America  for  a  teacher.  The  reply  came 
back  that  his  correspondents  in  the  United  States  did  not  wish 
to  send  a  young  woman  by  herself  to  such  a  far-away  land, 
but  they  would  send  two.  "There,"  exclaimed  the  indefati- 
gable man  of  faith,  "that  is  the  way  the  Lord  answers  our 
prayers, — we  asked  for  one  teacher,  and  behold,  He  gives  us 
two."  The  Hugenot  College  with  its  spacious  grounds,  its 
fine  buildings,  its  staff  of  Christian  instructors  is  a  fitting 
mem.orial  to  Andrew  Murray. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

International  War. 

G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  editor  of  the  Swarthmore  Handbooks, 
is  author  of  the  first  of  the  series :  "  The  Causes  of  1  nternational 
War.  "*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  author  prefers  the 
designation  "state"  rather  than  "nation"  and  uses  it  through- 
out the  book. 

War  is  defined  as  "the  deliberate  use  of  organized  physical 
force  by  groups  of  men  against  other  groups."  Civil  war  is 
war  between  citizens  of  a  state,  international  war  is  war  be- 
tween states.  War  arose  among  men  because  man  is  a  social 
creature  and  naturally  associates  himself  with  a  group.  The 
sense  of  belonging  together  unties  the  members  of  the  group 
and  is  called  the  community  sense.  The  object  of  war  in 
primitive  times  was  plunder. 

As  civilization  became  more  complex  the  community  sense 
took  on  a  conscious,  inculcated  and  specific  form  called  patriot- 
ism. The  object  of  war  to-day  may  not  seem  to  be  plunder, 
but  careful  analysis  will  show  that  the  motive  is  not  a  very 
different  one — namely,  the  extension  and  maintenance  of 
material  power.  As  man  has  put  "intelligence  and  will"  into 
the  prosecution  of  war,  the  instruments  of  war  have  become 
tremendously  more  effective  and  a  trained  fighting  class  has 
developed  with  its  traditions  and  privileges. 

Patriotism  is  intensified  by  conflict.  The  state  becomes  to 
its  citizens  "a  kind  of  super-person."  "  Its  'life'  or 'existence,' 
men  say,  is  threatened;  its  'honor'  outraged,  it  is  capable  of 
being  insulted,  it  demands  '  reparation.' "  The  state  best  pre- 
pared for  war  is  the  object  of  suspicion  by  other  states  for  the 
state  than  "can  attack  always  may  attack."  History,  recent 
history,  shows  that  such  an  armed  state  not  only  is  thought 
to  be,  but  actually  is  a  menace  to  its  neighbors.  It  is  found 
to  be  striving  to  get  possession  of  what  it  can  possess  only  by 
taking  it  from  other  states,  viz.:  the  increase  of  "political and 
economic  power." 

The  forces  that  are  directly  responsible  for  war  are:  the 
governments,  "the  tradition  of  the  diplomatic  class  (or  in 
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America,  of  the  politicians),  the  professional  attitude  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  the  pecuniary  interests  of  certain 
business  men."  These  "  work  together  to  maintain  the  pursuit 
of  power  as  the  policy  of  states."  To  this  list  must  be  added 
the  people,  because  "  it  is  their  passions,  instincts  and  emotions 
that  respond  to  the  call  when  it  is  made.  The  whole  state  of 
mind  of  the  crowd  is  one  of  the  fundamental  causes  of  war." 

The  remedies  proposed  for  the  war  attitude  are:  "the  crea- 
tion of  judicial  and  administrative  machinery  and  the  adoption 
of  a  new  outlook  and  policy."  Several  pages  are  given  to  a 
discussion  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  its  difficulties.  The 
second  remedy  must  become  effective  through  education  in 
the  schools,  "  by  the  press,  the  platform  and  the  book." 

The  Swarthmore  series  is  issued  at  small  price  and  in  con- 
venient form  so  as  to  fit  into  a  man's  pocket  or  a  woman's 
bag  and  to  be  read  at  odd  moments.  The  editor  states  that  the 
object  of  the  series  is  two-fold:  "to  disseminate  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  international  relations  and  to  inculcate  the  inter- 
national rather  than  the  nationalistic  way  of  regarding  them." 
They  are  prepared  in  the  conviction  that  wars  are  unnecessary, 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  war  will  persist  so  long  as  man 
continues  on  the  earth,  and  that  intelligent  consideration  of  the 
subject  in  a  broad-minded  spirit  will  well  repay  the  effort.  The 
books  are  worthy  of  careful  reading  and  should  be  a  means  of 
making  more  lucid  international  problems  and  relations. 

J-  W.  B. 

NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

When  the  Hungry  Seek  Food. 


"To-day  there  are  more  hands  in  heathen  lands  stretched 
out  for  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  than  there  are  Christian  hands 
stretched  out  with  the  Gospel.  More  hearts  in  those  far-away 
heathen  lands  are  humbly  praying  for  the  light,  than  there 
are  of  us  praying  that  they  may  receive  the  light^'tzr  more." 
Do  you  believe  it?  Where  we  least  suspect  it  God  creates  a 
hunger  for  His  light. 

About  a  year  ago,  the  evangelist  at  the  A hospital 

came  to  us  with  two  requests:  one  was  for  help  for  one  of  their 
First-day  School  girls  who  had  made  a  perfect  attendance  rec- 
ord,— for  nine  years,  I  think  it  was, — -and  seemed  very  worthy 
of  a  Christian  education  in  our  girls'  school;  and  the  other? 
Well,  to  begin  a  little  farther  back. 

More  than  four  years  ago  a  young  girl  whom  we  may  call 
Matsuno  San  graduated  from  a  government  high  school.  She 
had  studied  during  the  course  a  little  English,  and  therewith 
began  to  grow  a  desire  to  know  something  of  the  foreign  re- 
ligion. Now  her  father  was  an  official  in  the  household  of  one 
of  the  nobility,  and  presently  she  also  was  taken  into  this 
house  of  high  rank,  where  she  learned  etiquette  and  fine  sew- 
ing while  serving  some  of  the  grand  ladies  of  the  household. 
Their  country  villa  is  neighbor  to  a  missionary  cottage.  The 
evangelist  was  one  day  visiting  at  that  cottage  when  he  was 
approached  by  a  gardener  from  the  grand  house,  whose  errand 
was  to  make  inquiries  about  Christian  schools  where  this 
Matsuno  San  could  go.  She  wanted  to  know  all  about  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  study  English,  too.  Since  her  family  were  not 
altogether  in  sympathy  with  her  "ambitions,"  some  financial 
assistance  would  be  necessary. 

Our  school  admits  special  English  pupils,  but  there  is  no 
support  available  for  these  "specials"  through  the  channels 
open  to  students  of  the  regular  course.  But  1  was  feeling  very 
much  the  need  of  a  mature,  earnest  and  capable  young  woman 
for  clerical  work,  so  we  soon  agreed  upon  a  plan  of  study  and 
work,  which  satisfied  both  parties. 

The  weeks  have  come  and  gone  happily  with  this  "special" 
helper.  Her  work  was  very  satisfactory.  She  helped  me  with 
her  needle  very  often,  too,  because  she  could  do  beautiful 
Japanese  sewing.  All  the  time  her  soul  was  reaching  out  for 
the  Christ,  the  desire  to  know  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  had  im- 
planted in  her  heart.  She  accepted  Him  from  an  intellectual 
standpoint  first,  but  that  did  not  bring  joy  and  peace.  Finally, 
one  prayer-meeting  evening  the  same  evangelist  who  had  show- 
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ed  her  the  path  to  the  school,  made  clear  to  her  the  simple 
way  of  faith,  and  she  took  her  first  steps  therein  with  a  radiant 
heart.  She  has  a  simple  confiding  joy  about  her  now,  and  she 
has  humbly,  gratefully  given  herself  to  Him  for  all  time.  The 
home  folks  are  doubtful,  but  do  not  offer  active  opposition  to 
her  becoming  a  Christian.  When  1  asked  her  what  she  was 
going  to  do,  when  people  laughed  at  her,  she  said,  "Their 
laughing  will  not  matter  to  me.  I  know,  and  that  is  enough. 
It  is  great  joy."  When  I  was  getting  ready  to  come  home  to 
America,  she  was  untiring  in  her  efforts  to  help  in  the  pack- 
ing, etc.,  but  wanted  very  much  to  come,  too.  It  is  her  desire 
to  stay  on  in  the  school  one  or  two  more  years,  if  He  opens 
the  way  for  her  to  do  so.  And  He  will,  1  doubt  not,  and  then 
probably  call  her  into  His  messenger  service.        A.  C.  G. 


THE  JAPANESE  QUESTION  AS  REPORTED  IN  THE 
"PACIFIC  FRIEND." 

[It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  attitude  and  feeling  of  Friends 
in  California  toward  the  difficult  Oriental  situation.  These 
excerpts  are  made  from  the  Pacific  Friend  with  that  thought 
in  mind. — Eds.] 

A  call  for  a  talk  on  "The  Japanese"  from  Vernon  Avenue 
W.  C.  T.  U.  sent  me  on  a  trip  to  Whittier  for  an  interview  with 
the  Binfords,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Tokio,  Japan. 

In  answer  to  my  question,  "What  effect  did  the  California 
land  law  have  upon  Japan?"  they  answered  that  there  was 
much  excitement  and  much  jingo  press  agitation  among  the 
lower  classes,  but  among  the  controlling  higher  class  they  were 
well  prepared  for  the  news,  having  sent  to  America  a  com- 
petent man  to  find  the  pulse  of  the  state.  They  are  now  trying 
to  make  the  best  of  the  present  conditions,  hoping  that  their 
trial  may  work  good. 

In  answer  to  "What  can  we  do?"  they  said,  "Show  your 
land  law  have  upon  Japan?"  they  answered  that  there  was 
especially  the  women.  Help  America  not  to  be  a  bully  who 
unnecessarily  humiliates  its  foreigners.  Keep  friendship's 
fires  burning."     "  Educate  yourselves  in  things  Japanese." 

A  letter  the  same  day  from  a  Japanese  pupil  near  Sacra- 
mento, read :  "  Election  has  done  something  not  comfortable 
for  us,  but  1  cannot  say  which  is  right,  but  1  am  believing 
that  this  may  bring  solid  foundation  to  Japanese,  and  will 
bring  to  me  a  fortunate  life." 

Dr.  Fukuda,  of  fine  medical  education,  including  five  years' 
surgical  practice  in  the  Imperial  Hospital,  Tokio,  after  study- 
ing three  years  in  America,  tried  to  establish  himself  as  a 
physician  in  San  Francisco.  From  every  "House  for  rent" 
sign,  he  was  turned  away  with,  "We  don't  rent  to  Japs." 

Elizabeth  Biriford  says  Japanese  do  not  like  to  rent  to 
Americans  because  they  spoil  their  polished  floors  or  drive 
nails  in  their  perfect  walls.  "  We  are  all  queer,  but  not  queer 
alike."  L.  M.  Cammack. 

Oriental  Situation  in  California. 

At  a  meeting  of  Home  Mission  Board  secretaries  and 
superintendents  of  mission  work  among  Orientals  held  in 
San  Francisco  just  previous  to  the  election  the  following  action 
was  taken: 

"As  a  result  of  a  careful  inspection  of  mission  work  in 
California  for  Chinese,  Koreans  and  Japanese,  particularly  in 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  we  are  strongly  impressed 
with  the  result  of  Christian  work  in  Americanization  and  as- 
similation. While  not  arguing  for  a  wide  open  door  of  im- 
migration, we  cannot  discover  that  a  limited  number  of  these 
people  constitutes  a  menace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proposi- 
tion to  take  from  their  children  born  in  this  country  the  privi- 
lege of  citizenship  we  regard  as  un-American  and  un-Christian, 
and  calculated  to  prejudice  those  American-born  children 
against  our  people  and  our  institutions.  We  recommend  to 
our  various  National  Home  Mission  boards  and  the  Home 
Missions  council  that  they  urge  President  Wilson  and  Secretary 
of  State  Colby  to  press  for  an  honorable  and  speedy  settlement 
of  such  features  of  this  complex  question  as  are  purely  inter- 
national." 


STARVING  CHINA  AGAIN. 

[We  are  indebted  to  Ellen  W.  Longstreth  for  a  typed  report 
of  an  address  by  Bishop  W.  B.  Lambuth  on  the  nineteenth 
ult.  in  which  much  light  is  thrown  on  the  painful  Chinese  situa- 
tion. 

The  report  is  too  long  to  print,  but  a  few  extracts  will  bring 
its  outstanding  features  before  our  readers. — Eds.] 

This  map  (which  the  Bishop  exhibited)  gives  the  four  prov- 
inces in  which  the  famine  is  most  acute.  Shantung,  Chi-lik 
Shansi  and  Honan.  There  is  a  little  of  Shensi  included,  but  this 
gives  the  four  provinces  where  the  area  is  most  extensive. 

That  area  consists  of  about  a  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  where  some  fifteen  million  people  are  facing  starvation. 
A  number  of  famines,  of  course,  have  occurred  in  the  history 
of  this  section  of  the  country.  The  most  severe,  perhaps,  was 
in  1877  and  1878.  It  is  said  that  eight  million  people  perished 
at  that  time  from  hunger,  diseases  and  cold.  The  area  now 
involved  is  greater,  and  it  is  probable  that  more  people  will 
perish  if  relief  is  not  promptly  rendered. 

The  people  are  eating  ground  corn  cobs,  mixed  with  leaves 
of  elm,  poplar  and  ash  trees,  differing  in  different  cases,  and  the 
little  berry  that  grows  on  the  ash  tree.  Also  potato  tops  where 
they  could^beg  or  steal  them.  These  were  soon  disposed  of. 
1  found  them  eating  thistles.  1  asked  a  farmer  one  day:  "  Why 
are  you  eating  this  stuff?"  It  was  being  prepared  by  his  wife. 
He  replied:  "There  is  no  help  for  it."  Then  he  added:  "  I 
couldn't  get  my  animals  when  1  owned  any  animals  to  eat  the 
food  1  am  putting  into  my  own  stomach  and  that  which  is 
being  eaten  by  my  family.  You  well  know  the  consequences." 

As  to  the  food  supply.  This  comes  largely  from  Manchuria. 
These  people  are  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  rice.  They  use 
kaoliang  or  millet.  Both  are  cheaper  than  rice.  Beans  are  being 
shipped  to  Chef  u,  on  the  coast  of  Shantung,  and  by  rail  kaoliang 
and  millet  from  Manchuria.  The  military  governor  of  the 
province  of  Shantung  made  it  possible  for  free  transportation, 
and  that  in  a  measure  has  been  done  in  other  sections. 

One  thousand  refugees  died  in  a  single  night  in  Kalgan  from 
cold.  They  had  pawned  or  sold  their  clothing,  and  refugeed  up 
that  far.  A  cold  spell  came  on,  and  the  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren perished.  After  I  visited  these  two  areas,  I  went  to  Tient- 
sin. 1  couldn't  sleep  on  account  of  the  groans  of  the  men  and 
women  who  were  lying  on  the  stone  pavements  of  the  City  of 
Tientsin.  They  were  covering  themselves  with  anything  they 
could  get  to  protect  themselves  from  the  cold. 

The  urgency,  therefore,  is  indeed  very  great.  I  can  hardly 
help  you  to  realize  how  great  it  is.  1  sat  in  my  car  and  looked 
out  of  my  window  at  a  point  between  Techow  and  Tientsin, 
and  someone  threw  a  sandwich  out  of  the  diner  onto  the  other 
track.  There  were  two  women  who  sprang  upon  the  track 
(it  was  a  double  track  road) ,  and  as  they  struggled  for  the  sand- 
wich, a  guard  who  sat  there  to  protect  the  tracks,  ran  to  these 
two  women  and  separated  them  and  threatened  to  strike 
them,  in  order  that  they  might  get  off  the  track.  A  dog  sprang 
in  and  ate  the  sandwich. 

Next  month  probably  will  be  the  crucial  month.  There  is 
no  time  to  be  lost  because  these  fifteen  million  people,  by  then, 
if  they  do  not  have  more  food  then  they  are  getting  now,  will 
at  that  time  have  become  so  weakened  by  lack  of  food  that 
they  will  perish  from  starvation,  disease  or  cold.  It  is  a  fact 
that  in  the  last  famine  they  ate  the  cotton  in  thieir  cloth- 
ing (they  wear  cotton-padded  jackets,  you  know)  to  satisfy 
their  hunger. 

m  I  m 

The  divorce  between  the  ideal  and  the  practical  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  confusion  and  turmoil  in  which  we  now  live. 
Is  it  not  time  then  that  we  accepted  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as 
valid  for  this  present  world?  If  men  would  act  upon  this  teach- 
ing they  would  create  a  revolution,  because  they  would  produce 
the  spirit  that  takes  away  the  occasion  for  wars  and  strikes 
and  every  other  evil  in  human  life. — ^Robert  Davis. 

"A  gentleman  is  a  man  who  is  not  satisfied  until  he  has 
stated  his  opponent's  case  as  fairly  and  thoroughly  as  his  own." 
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THE     FRIEND. 


"FRIENDS  IN  DETROIT." 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  during  the  past  ten  years  with  group 
meeting  of  Friends  in  communities,  where  there  have  been  no 
previously  established  meetings,  and  upon  coming  to  Detroit 
a  year  ago  it  was  but  natural  that  1  should  attach  myself  to 
the  work  of  building  up  a  meeting  here. 

Inasmuch  as  the  object  of  those  interested  in  forming  this 
meeting  was  different  from  that  which  actuated  the  minds  of 
those  with  whom  1  had  worked  elsewhere,  the  result  has  been 
of  more  than  usual  interest.  The  meetings  which  1  have  in 
mind,  had  for  their  prime  object  a  bringing  together,  in  non- 
friendly  communities,  those  who  were  Friends  or  were  directly 
interested  in  Friends,  that  they  might  worship  together  after 
the  manner  of  Friends  and  promote  an  acquaintanceship 
among  these  people  many  of  whom  had  much  in  common  in- 
terest. 

The  meeting  in  Detroit,  however,  while  including  those  who 
desired  close  fellowship,  has  a  bigger  aim.  it  is  to  provide  a 
place  of  worship  with  a  Friendly  background  for  everybody  in 
a  community  which  needs  more  churches,  and  it  is  the  hope 
of  those  particularly  interested,  that  a  meeting  can  be  built 
up  with  a  distinct  value  to  the  community  rather  than  the 
exclusive  membership  of  Friends. 

That  this  idea  is  right  is  proven  by  the  new  faces  that  are 
seen  each  week  at  our  meetings  for  worship  and  the  gradual 
but  sure  acceptance  of  the  Friends  in  the  various  activities 
of  the  city. 

For  many  years  a  small,  unorganized  meeting  had  been 
held  at  the  home  of  a  resident  Friend,  since  deceased,  which 
enabled  visiting  Friends  to  occasionally  meet  with  a  few  Friends 
living  in  Detroit,  and  while  these  meetings  were  helpful  they 
did  not  attempt  to  attract  strangers. 

in  the  summer  of  1919,  James  G.  Mendenhall,  a  young 
business  man,  who  had  moved  here  with  his  family  from 
Indiana  several  years  previously  and  who  as  a  Friend  realized 
the  need  of  a  Friends'  meeting,  took  it  upon  himself  to  find 
out  just  how  many  Friends  were  actually  located  here.  Ad- 
vertisements in  the  papers  and  in  other  ways  soon  brought 
forth  a  number  of  people,  who  claimed  membership  with  Friends 
from  all  over  the  country.  Meetings  were  held  at  first  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  then  the  pastor  of  the  Fort  St.  Presbyterian 
Church  offered  a  committee-room  for  services  on  First-day 
afternoons;  at  these  meetings  it  was  not  uncommon  to  have 
fifty  or  sixty  present,  and  it  seemed  proper  to  formally  organize 
for  more  effective  work. 

To  this  end  a  hall  was  rented  at  131  East  Adams  Street, 
next  door  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  where  a  meeting  for  worship 
has  been  held  regularly  on  First-day  mornings  at  eleven 
o'clock,  preceded  by  a  First-day  School  beginning  at  ten 
o'clock. 

Many  of  the  Friends  being  from  Indiana,  it  was  deemed  best 
to  attach  this  group  to  that  Yearly  Meeting,  which  has  been 
done  as  a  preparative  meeting  belonging  to  Muncy,  Indiana, 
Monthly  Meeting.  A  charter  has  been  taken  out  under  the 
laws  of  Michigan  and  a  formal  organization  completed. 

A  unique  arrangement  for  membership  has  been  provided 
in  that  three  classes  of  members  are  recognized,  active,  as- 
sociated and  affiliated.  The  first  two  being  those  having  actual 
membership  in  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  and  only  these  have 
any  legal  interest  in  the  meeting  or  membership  on  com- 
mittees dealing  with  matters  of  discipline  or  property  owner- 
ship. 

The  affiliated  members,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those  who  are 
Friends  retaining  their  membership  elsewhere,  who  may  reside 
in  or  near  Detroit  temporarily,  and  who  do  not  care  to  relin- 
quish their  membership  in  their  respective  meetings,  but  who 
do  desire  to  be  of  real  service  in  this  meeting. 

The  fact  that  these  affiliated  members  have  been  given 
such  a  cordial  welcome  and,  where  possible,  given  committee 
appointments  and  opportunity  for  service  equal  in  all  essentials 
to  the  active  associated  members,  has  been  in  no  small  measure 
responsible  for  the  interest  and  growth  of  the  meeting.  At  the 


present  time  there  are  forty-eight  active  or  associated  mem- 
bers, who  hold  certificates  of  membership  in  this  meeting. 

In  addition  to  the  First-day  meetings,  which  have  had  an 
attendance  averaging  forty  persons  during  the  past  year,  with 
frequently  sixty  or  sixty-five  present,  a  Monthly  Meeting  in 
the  evening  is  held  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  semi- 
monthly evening  meetings  at  the  homes  of  the  members;  also 
the  women  hold  a  meeting  once  a  month  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  at  one  of  the  member's  homes,  and  these  meetings  this 
winter  have  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Disciplines  of 
the  various  Yearly  Meetings  with  special  reference  to  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting,  a  lively  interest  and  good  attendance  have 
been  noted  at  all  these  meetings. 

The  First-day  School  during  last  summer  had  an  average 
attendance  of  twenty-six,  but  during  the  past  few  months 
has  dropped  to  twenty-one,  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  younger  people  have  been  out  of  work  and  in  some  cases 
have  moved  away. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  over  three  hundred  names 
on  the  mailing  list  to  whom  weekly  notices  are  sent  of  the  visit 
of  out-of-town  speakers  or  ministers.  Advertisement  of  the 
meeting  is  carried  in  a  small  ad  in  two  of  the  afternoon  papers 
on  Seventh-day. 

A  gratifying  interest  is  in  evidence,  in  that  each  First-day 
for  the  past  year,  with  one  exception,  from  one  to  five  strangers 
have  appeared  at  our  meetings  for  worship  and  all  have  sig- 
nified their  gratitude  in  being  in  a  "  Friends'  Meeting." 

The  work  of  carrying  on  the  meeting  and  its  various  activi- 
ties has  been  done  by  the  members  giving  part  of  their  time  and 
money,  which  has  meant  in  many  cases  real  sacrifice,  but  the 
spirit  developed  has  been  truly  inspiring  and  helpful,  and  the 
meeting  is  being  built  on  what  appears  to  be  a  solid  founda- 
tion. 

An  encouraging  response  through  vocal  utterance  to  the 
promptings  of  the  Spirit  from  those  in  attendance  regularly 
gives  great  encouragement  to  the  thought  that  these  meetings 
are  being  held  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth. 

We  have  been  favored  with  many  visitors,  whose  messages 
have  been  uplifting;  among  those  who  have  been  here  recently 
might  be  mentioned  David  Edwards,  Alexander  Purdy  of 
Earlham  College,  Charles  Sweet,  Chairman  of  the  Five  Years' 
Board,  Clarence  Pickett,  Secretary  of  Young  Friends'  activities 
of  the  Five  Years'  Meeting,  William  Webb,  and  D,  Robert 
Yarnall  of  Philadelphia, 

The  sincerity  and  loyal  interest  of  those  comprising  this 
group  commend  their  efforts  to  Friends  everywhere,  who 
are  interested  in  seeing  a  real  Friends'  work  carried  on  in  the 
midst  of  every  day  activities,  such  as  must  needs  be  in  a  busy 
city,  such  as  Detroit  usually  is,  and  the  writer  hopes  that 
Friends  generally  will  take  this  meeting  under  consideration, 
when  considering  what  can  be  done  for  the  extension  of 
Quaker  principles  here  at  home.  I  voice  a  welcome  to  those 
who  care  to  come  and  enter  into  the  work. 

W.  G.  He  ACOCK. 
No.  400  Penobscot  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MIGRATORY  FRIENDS. 


Since  the  twenty-sixth  of  Twelfth  Month  meetings  have 
been  held  every  First-day,  by  the  courtesy  of  Joshua  W. 
Hurley,  in  The  Osceola  Hotel,  Orlando,  Florida.  The  average 
attendance  has  been  about  forty  persons,  most  of  whom  are 
Friends.  Conditions  similar  to  those  affecting  the  Atlantic 
City  meeting  influence  the  one  held  during  the  winter  months 
in  Orlando,  but  without  the  help  of  a  committee  having  the 
oversight  of  it.  It  is  generally  quite  dependent  upon  those 
whom  chance  or  circumstance  bring  to  it.  This  winter  the 
presence  of  Zebedee  and  Anna  P.  Haines  has  been  most  accept- 
able and  helpful. 

The  members  of  the  Christian  Church  again  offered  their 
building  to  the  Friends;  and  here  a  group  of  women,  several 
of  whom  are  not  our  members,  meet  every  Fourth-day  morn- 
ing to  sew  for  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee 
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Besides  the  work  that  is  accomplished,  it  is  very  agreeable  to 
make  new  acquaintances  and  renew  those  of  previous  winters. 

This  year  especially  Friends  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  offered  by  the  many  lakes  to  enjoy  several  de- 
lightful picnics.  Generally  this  is  done  in  small  groups,  but 
once  the  effort  was  made  to  invite  all  Friends  and  their  friends 
to  a  barbecue.  About  sixty  persons  enjoyed  the  dinner  and 
games  which  followed. 

For  twenty-four  years  Orlando  has  proved  itself  a  Friendly 
centre,  gathering  its  group  chiefly  from  New  England,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Mary- 
land. At  one  time  or  another  representatives  from  practically 
every  branch  of  Friends  in  the  United  States  have  worshipped 
harmoniously  together.  Can  we  doubt  that  a  great  part  of 
the  mission  of  the  little  meeting  has  been  to  efface  the  boundary 
lines  by  love  engendered  through  personal  contact? 

Elizabeth  Abbott  Christ. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 

Mother's  Last  Words. — With  this  title  we  find  a  booklet 
passing  through  twenty-four  English  editions  and  written  by 
Mary  Sewell,  mother  of  the  author  of  "  Black  Beauty,"  that 
famous  story  of  a  horse. 

The  ballad,  "  Mother's  Last  Words,"  is  too  long  for  us  to 
reproduce  it  here,  but  the  lessons  from  it  we  can  gather. 

A  poor  woman  lay  on  her  death-bed  in  a  cellar  in  London, 
her  little  boys  stood  sobbing  beside  her,  their  drunken  father 
absent. 

She  told  them  how  her  Heavenly  Father  would  soon  take 
her  to  Himself,  and  that  she  had  prayed  that  an  angel  might 
watch  over  them  and  keep  them  from  evil. 

After  she  was  gone,  they  were  very  lonely,  the  landlord 
took  the  furniture  to  pay  the  rent,  but  gave  them  each  a  shill- 
ing. With  this  they  bought  a  broom  and  swept  a  crossing 
clean  in  a  muddy  street,  and  so  they  earned  enough  money  to 
get  a  room  and  buy  some  food.  But  when  winter  came,  their 
clothes  were  ragged  and  their  shoes  in  holes. 

Some  boys  tempted  them  to  join  their  gang  and  steal,  but 
Christopher  said:  "We  earn  our  bread  like  honest  folks." 
John,  the  older  brother,  used  to  look  in  the  restaurant  windows 
and  smell  the  good  things  cooking  and  tell  his  comrade  how 
hungry  he  was. 

One  snowy  day  he  saw  a  pair  of  shoes  on  a  shelf  outside  of 
a  shop  and  took  them — not  telling  Christie  how  he  got  them. 
That  night  he  could  not  sleep — the  thought  of  his  mother's  last 
words  made  him  conscious  of  the  sin  he  had  done.  "  Instead  of 
an  angel,  there  is  a  wicked  spirit  in  me,"  he  said,  and  he  was  so 
restless  that  Chris  wakened  and  heard  the  whole  story.  "  Let 
us  go  and  put  them  back  where  they  came  from"  begged  the 
little  brother. 

This  done  they  went  to  sweep  the  snow  at  the  crossing. 
Some  ladies  in  a  house  near  by  heard  Christie  coughing,  and 
called  the  boys  in — "here  are  some  clothes  and  shoes  that 
our  boys  have  outgrown,"  said  they,  "and  to-morrow  is 
Christmas,  so  take  these  mince  pies  and  cakes." 

The  boys  turned  a  somersault  when  they  got  home.  "The 
angel  has  taken  care  of  us  and  we  are  glad  we  went  to  Sunday 
School  as  mother  told  us — teacher  will  come  again  and  read 
and  sing  for  us."  "  When  summer  comes  you  will  get  well  and 
strong,  Chris,"  pleaded  John,  but  the  answer  was:  "1  think 
not,  the  angel  will  soon  take  me  to  mother,  how  glad  we  will 
be  to  see  each  other." 

The  little  boy  was  ready  for  heaven  and  John  was  left  alone. 
But  his  friends,  the  ladies,  got  him  a  good  home  and  plenty  of 
work,  so  that  he  grew  up  a  useful  man,  still  remembering 
mother's  last  words. 

H.  P.  Morris. 

Note.— This  baUad  can  be  bought  at  No.  304  Arch  Street,  paper  bound, 
for  a  small  price. 

■  I  ■ 

To  get  ahead  of  one's  self  is  infinitely  more  important  than 
to  get  ahead  of  somebody  ehe.—Springfield  Republican. 
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Quakers  and  the   Balkans — Reconciliation  in  Serbia. 

Nothing  less  mighty  than  fundamental  Christianity  can 
solve  the  Balkan  problem.  Ancient  hatreds  are  organic 
maladies  which  must  be  brought  to  the  Great  Physician. 
When  race  and  religion  drive  men  apart,  only  the  greatest 
of  forces  can  bring  them  together. 

The  recent  history  of  our  work  in  Serbia  is  bright  with  prom- 
ise for  those  who  are  concerned  not  merely  with  physical 
relief,  but  with  reconcihation.  The  little  city  of  Pec  (pro- 
nounced Fetch)  where  our  Unit  is  located,  is  in  the  hottest 
corner  of  the  Balkans.  Itself  a  town  of  20,000,  it  is  the  centre 
of  a  population  of  100,000  Serbs,  Turks,  Albanians,  Monte- 
negrins, scattered  in  villages  over  the  great  Metchija  plain 
and  the  mountains  that  surround  it.  Part  are  Mohammedans, 
part  are  adherents  of  the  Greek  Church. 

Speaking  generally,  the  Albanians  live  on  the  mountain- 
sides and  have  no  love  for  the  rich  farmers  whose  cleared  lands 
dot  the  plain  below.  Accordingly  they  shelter  and  conceal 
the  comitadjis  or  guerrillas,  usually  Albanians,  too,  whose 
bands  make  night  raids  on  these  temptingly  prosperous  neigh- 
bors. The  Serbian  soldiers  in  turn  make  reprisals  in  a  manner 
now  made  familiar  to  the  world  in  Ireland,  burning  the  vil- 
lages which  are  suspected  of  thus  abetting  crime.  So  when  a 
Serbian  official  traveled  last  summer  the  lonely  road  from  Pec 
to  Mitrovitza  to  take  the  train  there,  the  road  was  guarded  and 
an  armed  squad  bore  him  company.  The  Albanians  likewise 
went  when  possible  in  troops.  Assassinations  were  frequent. 
No  one  walked  after  dark  along  the  road  or  in  Pec  itself  alone. 

With  this  explanation  clearly  in  mind  read  the  following 
recent  communications  from  Serbia;  they  are  from  Drew 
Pearson's  account  of  the  formal  opening  of  our  hospital  in  Pec: 

Our  hospital  opened  for  patients  on  Tenth  Month  ist,  but 
we  did  not  open  it  officially  until  Twelfth  Month  ist,  which 
is  one  of  the  biggest  Serbian  holidays.  It  corresponds  to  our 
"  Fourth  of  July."  On  that  day  two  years  ago  the  representa- 
tives of  Serbia,  Croatia  and  Slovenia  declared  the  union  of 
Jugo-Slavia. 

The  most  beautiful  thing  was  the  face  of  the  Greek  priest, 
Pope  Lazavitch.  High  intelligent  forehead,  firm  mouth, 
brown  beard,  and  the 'kindest  understanding  eyes.  1  have 
known  him  for  a  year  now  and  I  think  1  have  no  more  beloved 
Serbian  friend.  After  sprinkling  water  everywhere  he  made  a 
speech  which  1  value  because  it  came  from  a  man  whom  I 
have  never  known  to  say  anything  he  did  not  mean.  Among 
other  things  he  said:  "Our  people  were  under  the  enemy  for 
so  many  years  that  they  almost  forgot  each  other,  but  these 
our  friends  are  showing  them  how  to  help  one  another  in  a 
good  way  instead  of  taking  rifles  and  killing  each  other  like 
savages.  The  Mission,  besides  other  humanitarian  work,  is 
building  two  large  villages  for  our  poor  settlers  and  giving  them 
examples  of  a  new  life.  .  .  .  In  better  words,  they  are 
taking  care  of  them  as  good  parents  take  care  of  their  children. 
Long  live  the  American  people!  Long  live  Director  Pearson, 
and  all  members  of  the  Mission!" 

Even  more  pleasing  than  the  Pope's  speech  was  a  remark 
which  the  Commandant  whispered  to  me  during  the  ceremony. 
He  pointed  to  the  crowd  which  had  surged  into  the  court- 
yard and  was  standing  attentively  below  us  and  said:  "There 
is  a  beautiful  thing:  Turkish  fezes,  white  Albanian  caps,  Monte- 
negrin and  Serbian  hats  all  together  for  your  American  hos- 
pital!   This  is  a  great  day." 

Sister  Butler,  of  the  Serbian  Relief  Fund,  who  is  now  working 
with  us,  also  made  a  significant  remark:  "  You  people  certainly 
do  associate  yourselves  with  the  people."    She  went  on  to  ex- 
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plain  that  in  her  five  years  among  the  Serbs  she  had  never 
known  a  Unit  which  had  tai<en  so  much  part  in  the  peoples' 
work. 

From  the  Minutes  of  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Serbian 
Unit,  Twelfth  Month  23rd,  and  from  a  letter  of  First  Month 
1st,  we  obtain  further  light  regarding  the  way  our  presence  in 
Pec  is  affecting  the  race  situation.  The  question  under  con- 
sideration has  been  as  to  whether  the  local  people  wanted 
the  Friends'  hospital  to  continue  under  Friends'  management. 
On  this  important  point  we  have  not  only  the  earnest  request 
of  the  Serbian  oificials  and  of  Pope  Lazavitch,  but  also  the 
following  two  testimonies:  "The  day  before  the  Meeting  of 
the  hospital  Committee  two  Albanian  members  came  to  me 
and  asked  for  a  private  interview.  The  gist  of  the  conversa- 
tion that  followed  was  that  they  wanted  the  Unit  to  remain. 
The  main  reason  was  because  an  American  Mission  served 
as  a  steadying  influence  upon  the  Serbian  officials  in  their 
treatment  of  the  Albanians."  (The  Pope  had  already  ex- 
pressed the  same  opinion  regarding  the  influences  of  the  Mis- 
sion upon  the  Albanians  as  reported  in  a  previous  letter.) 

"The  Military  Commandant  in  a  recent  interview  said 
that  he  appreciated  the  views  of  fair  play  to  all  held  by  our 
Mission,  and  that  while  he  felt  that  Missions  were  no  longer 
needed  in  Northern  and  Central  Serbia,  conditions  were  so 
different  in  this  corner  that  he  hoped,  as  did  all  the  people 
of  Pec,  that  our  Unit  would  remain  for  another  year." 

In  token  of  his  sincerity  the  Military  Commandant  notified 
the  Mission  the  other  day  that  he  was  going  to  build  a  church 
for  our  settlers  in  Vitomoritza  and  Dobrusha.  He  said  that 
the  Mission  had  done  so  much  that  he  was  going  to  have  the 
military  do  a  bit.  He  has  already  put  up  a  big  gate  for  our 
hospital  and  is  running  an  electric  light  wire  for  us  to  the 
hospital  from  our  house  where  the  dynamo  from  France  has 
been  installed. 

Latest  Serbian  Personals. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Outland,  formerly  of  the  French  Mission, 
and  his  wife  will  report  in  Philadelphia  Third  Month  15th 
on  their  way  to  Pec,  where  Dr.  Outland  will  take  charge  of  the 
hospital  for  the  coming  year. 

Andrew  R.  Pearson,  Loreto  Rush,  Arthur  J.  Rawson,  Cecil 
F.  Cloud  and  Elwood  Thomasson  will  probably  have  completed 
their  work  in  Serbia  by  the  time  these  words  are  read  and  will 
be  on  their  way  home  after  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  of 
valuable  service. 

J.  Walton  Rogers  has  been  asked  for  in  Poland. 

Harrison  Graber,  aided  by  Serbian  helpers,  will  supervise 
the  completion  of  the  land  settlements,  whose  120  neat  farm- 
houses line  the  highway  at  intervals  for  miles  on  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  that  have  been  cleared  and  sown. 

Dr.  A.  E.  C.  Russell  has  been  asked  to  extend  her  stay  at 
the  hospital  until  Dr.  Outland  arrives.  She  will  have  com- 
pleted eighteen  months  of  service  next  month. 

Jennie  Taylor  will  continue  as  Matron  of  our  hospital.  She 
is  being  aided  by  Henrietta  Scherer,  a  recruit  from  the  Ameri- 
can Serbian  Relief  Committee. 

Sister  Wren  and  Sister  Butler,  devoted  servants  of  the 
Serbian  people,  who  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Serbian  Re- 
lief Fund,  will  help  us  in  our  work, — the  former  as  Dr.  Rus- 
sell's aide  in  the  dispensary,  the  latter  as  instructor  in  sanita- 
tion and  hygiene  among  our  settlers  who  have  been  required 
to  bathe  as  a  preliminary  step  to  moving  in. 

Andrew  Simpson  will  probably  remain  to  complete  his  year 
of  service  as  mechanician  of  the  diminished  Unit.  The  closed- 
in  Ford,  which  has  been  put  together  out  of  six  other  machines, 
for  Dr.  Russell's  dispensary  use,  will  doubtless  absorb  a  part 
of  his  time. 

Farmer  Wanted  for  Poland. 
Wanted. — A  trained  farmer  with  executive  ability  is  wanted 
at  OHce  for  work  in  Poland.    This  will  be  a  splendid  opportuni- 
ty for  service.    Apply  to  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee, 20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Second  Month  12, 
1 92 1 — 54  boxes  and  packages;  2  bales  of  wool;  6  of  these  speci- 
fied for  German  Relief. 

During  the  same  period  the  cash  receipts  were  $36,261.07. 


FROM  WILLIAM  BACON  EVANS. 

[William  B.  Harvey  kindly  sent  this  letter  for  our  use. — Eds.' 
Ras-el-Metn,  Syria,  Eleventh  Month  25,  1920. 
Dear  Friend: — 

1  have  little  idea  as  to  what  letter  to  write  to  thee — one's 
head  is  necessarily  so  full  of  impressions  some  profound  and 
some  but  half  formed,  and  then  1  have  been  here  but  two  days. 
Our  journey  (passing  by  a  few  incidents)  was  remarkably 
easy  and  pleasant.  After  spending  two  nights  in  Beyrouth, 
we  were  brought  up  the  mountain  in  the  Brummana  auto- 
truck. Some  idea  of  the  ride  may  be  given  by  stating  that 
we  traveled  thirty-five  miles  (a  longer  route  than  the  usual 
one,  using  about  six  gallons  of  petrol),  climbed  above  the 
cloud  level  to  about  4500  feet  elevation,  passing  en  route  laden 
camels,  Arabs  with  their  tents  spread,  patriarchs  guiding  their 
wooden  plows  on  little  walled  terraces,  and  with  all  a  wonder- 
ful panorama  of  blue  sea  and  shadowed  mountain. 

The  Olivers  had  a  veritable  reception  when  Ras-el-Metn 
was  reached.  1  have  scarcely  been  here  long  enough  to  speak 
intelligently  of  the  work  of  the  Orphanage  and  School.  One 
thing  is  patent — one  hundred  little  lives  have  been  saved,  and 
the  boys  and  girls  are  happy  with  what  we  would  count  the 
barest  of  a  wholesome  living.  I  was  present  at  the  boys' 
supper  one  evening.  The  boys  of  age  from  six  to  twelve  filed 
into  a  vaulted  room  open  on  one  side  to  out-of-doors  and  they 
occupied  all  the  benches  as  the  benches  occupied  all  the  space. 
On  the  benches  were  Arabian  loaves,  something  like  deflated 
footballs,  with  thin  upper  and  under  crust.  On  each  loaf  were 
a  few  olives.  One  loaf  and  the  olives  constitute  a  boy's  even- 
ing meal.  Have  not  visited  the  school-rooms  yet,  but  1  like 
the  teachers  of  the  boys,  who  are  Syrians.  As  regards  the  build- 
ings, they  are  more  commodious  and  complete  than  1  ex- 
pected, while  they  naturally  show  need  of  repair,  following  the 
war,  when  it  was  not  possible  to  give  the  normal  care. 

The  town  of  Ras-el-Metn  has  a  wonderful  outlook.  The 
country  reminds  one  of  Italy  near  Naples,  with  the  Alps  in  the 
background.  The  air  is  Alpine,  but  the  sun  is  so  warm  and 
bright  at  mid-day,  that  one  sees  the  "natives"  carrying  um- 
brellas as  parasols.  A  stranger  has  a  very  kindly  reception. 
.The  Olivers  are  truly  kind  and  1  am  glad  1  am  here. 

Many  callers  naturally  drop  in  to  see  Daniel  Oliver.  The 
high  prices  of  foodstuffs  and  clothing  in  the  Lebanon  is  a  sub- 
ject of  real  concern  in  all  quarters.  This  has  been  somewhat 
augmented  by  a  recent  strike  on  the  Beyrouth-Damascus 
R.  R.  Happily,  trains  are  now  running  again.  There  has  also 
been  recent  fighting  between  Druses  and  Arabs  to  the  east  of 
Damascus  (a  wheat  district).  This  again  hampers  the  move- 
ment of  supplies.  In  all  this  part  of  Syria  quiet  prevails,  the 
French  being  in  control. 

A  little  later  1  shall  hope  to  send  thee  a  more  informing 
letter  on  the  subject  of  further  need  for  relief. 

Willi AAi  Bacon  Evans. 


The  aspirations  of  Christian  people  in  all  lands  could  hardly 
be  better  expressed  than  in  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Exeter 
branch  of  the  League  of  Nations  Union  as  a  substitute  for  the 
second  verse  of  the  British  National  anthem: — 

"Lord,  let  war's  tempest  cease! 
Fold  all  the  world  in  peace 

Under  Thy  wings. 
Make  all  Thy  nations  one, 
All  hearts  beneath  the  sun 
Till  thou  shalt  reign  alone, 

Great  King  of  kings!" 
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FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

DxmiNG  one  week  we  have  received  three  articles  on  the  subject  of 
Amusements,  condemning  the  present  widespread  hcense  on  this  subject. 
They  all  emphasize  the  need  of  a  reUgious  experience  as  a  corrective. 
The  Friend  has  attempted  to  give  prominence  to  this  thought,  editorially, 
and  in  several  contributed  articles. 

Undoubtedly  the  ReUgious  World  is  astir  at  the  pleasure-loving  ten- 
dencies of  the  age.  Even  the  pope  of  Rome  has  issued  an-encychcal 
against  it.  The  Literary  Digest  is  planning  a  sjrmposium  on  the  subject 
and  has  asked  The  Friend  to  participate. 

The  Esperanto  edition  of  Corder  Catchpool's  recent  pamphlet  on 
"Quakerism"  has  been  widely  advertised  and  noticed  in  Esperanto 
journals  in  all  parts  of  the  world. — The  Friend  (London). 

Caln  Quarterly  Meeting. — The  east  side  of  the  comfortable  Coates- 
ville  meeting-house  was  well  filled  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  inst.  Five 
visiting  Friends  took  part  in  the  vocal  exercises  of  the  meeting,  and  in 
addition,  four  who  were  members  of  the  Quarter. 

Real  Christian  service  handing  forth  food  for  both  souls  and  bodies; 
first  century  Christianity  in  this  twentieth  century  of  trial  is  what  is 
needed  to-day.     The  period  devoted  particularly  to  worship  was  a  very 

The  business  session  followed  immediately;  the  usual  Queries  were 
answered  and  other  matters  attended  to,  preparatory  to  the  approaching 
Yearly  Meeting. 

Approval  was  expressed  in  connection  with  the  Representative  Meet- 
ing's suggestions  for  Yearly  Meeting  procedure,  which  provides  one 
joint  session,  and  one  additional  session  of  the  meeting,  etc. 


A  SUBSCRIBER  much  interested  in  "civic  education"  calls  our  attention 
to  what  is  known  as  the  "Monday  Conference,"  held  this  winter  at  221 
S.  Eighteenth  Street  from  three  to  four-thirty  p.  m.  Information  as  to 
membership  and  programs  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Chairman,  Anna 
Blakmston  Day,  at  2108  Walnut  Street. 

Amongst  other  subjects  of  importance  these  are  scheduled  for  discus- 
sion this  winter,  "Marriage  and  Divorce  Laws,"  "Prison  Reform," 
"Housing  Legislation"  and  "The  Educational  Program  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools." 

Arising  out  of  a  recent  appeal  to  Friends  to  promote  a  League  of  Man 
rather  than  a  League  of  Nations — "for  you  alone  have  the  right  spirit 
for  this  task" — Maurice  Hewlett,  the  weU-known  novehst,  has  been 
undertaking  a  tour  of  the  North  of  England,  addressingmeetingsof  Friends 
and  the  pubhc  on  "Proposals  for  the  Peace  of  the  World." 

H.  W.  Peet. 

The  New  President  op  the  Rotal  Astronomical  Society. — The 
new  President  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  Professor  A.  Stanley 
Eddington,  Principal  of  the  Observatory,  Cambridge,  has  reached  this 
privileged  position  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight.  He  also  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  becoming  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  at  thirty-two. 

He  is  one  of  the  group  of  three  briUiant  young  Cambridge  scientists 
of  this  generation,  all  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Besides  Profes- 
sor Eddington,  there  is  Professor  Joseph  Barcroft,  Secretary  of  the  Physi- 
ological Society,  who  is  well  known  to  the  general  pubhc  for  the  courageous 
tests  to  which  he  submits  himself  in  the  process  of  his  researches,  while 
Dr.  Leonard  Doncaster,  the  third  of  the  group,  passed  away  suddenly 
[as  noted  in  The  Friend  last  summer],  soon  after  taking  up,  after  a  bril- 
liant though  too  short  career  at  Birmingham  and  Cambridge,  the  position 
of  Derby  Professor  of  Zoology  at  Liverpool. 

The  distinction  of  the  researches  of  these  men  wiU  lead  one  to  regret 
all  the  more  that  their  famous  scientific  predecessors,  who  were  also 
Quakers,  from  John  Dalton  to  the  late  Silvanus  Thompson,  were,  because 
of  rehgious  tests,  in  their  day  debarred  from  training  at  our  foremost 
universities.  H.  W.  Peet. 

Abington  Quarterly  Meeting. — Abington  Quarter  was  held  at  Ger- 
mantown  on  Fifth-day,  Second  Month  10,  1921. 

Meeting  for  Worship  convened  at  3.30.  There  was  a  good  attendance. 
No  visiting  ministers  in  the  gallery. 

Our  young  friends  from  Japan,  Herbert  and  MadeUne  Nicholson,  were 
present.     The  former  gave  a  spirited  message,  full  of  enthusiastic  zeal, 


on  behalf  of  our  duty  to  our  Lord  and  Master,  who  has  done  and  is  able 
to  do  so  much  for  those  who  surrender  their  aU  to  Him.  Dr.  Edward  G. 
Rhoads,  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Tomhnson  and  Joseph  Cosand  were  engaged  in  the 
ministry  and  George  S.  Warner  and  Herbert  Nicholson  in  prayer. 

Meeting  for  business  was  held  in  joint  session.  Business  consisted  in 
the  reading  of  a  paper  proposing  a  change  in  the  Discipline  on  Marriage. 
An  interesting  discussion  followed,  and  the  Clerk  was  directed  to  see  that 
it  was  forwarded  to  the  approaching  Yearly  Meeting. 

A  report  was  read  from  the  Visitation  Committee.  Their  term  of 
appointment  having  expired,  two  new  committees  were  appointed  to  act 
as  corporate  members,  one  for  Gwynedd  and  one  for  Abington  Monthly 
Meetmg. 

The  nine  Queries  with  their  answers  and  summaries  were  read  with 
much  genuine  interest. 

After  a  short  recess  for  supper,  the  meeting  was  continued. 

The  subject  of  a  proposed  change  for  conducting  .the  business  at  our 
next  Yearly  Meeting  was  explained. 

The  Educational  Statistics  and  the  Annual  Queries  were  read  after  which 
the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


We  have  in  hand  for  next  issue  two  articles  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest. One  is  by  Alfred  C.  Garrett  with  the  title:  "Has  the  Society  of 
Friends  Changed  Its  Principles?"  The  other  is  from  the  pen  of  Janet 
Payne  Whitney  and  treats  the  subject  of  "Worship"  in  a  most  com- 
peUing  way.  We  are  sure  our  readers  wUl  share  our  enthusiasm  in  an- 
ticipatmg  this  issue. 


GENERAL  NEWS  NOTES. 

There  have  been  various  estimates  of  the  total  cost  of  the  war.  The 
following  comes  from  a  source  that  should  have  weight:  "The  human 
mind  stands  helpless  before  so  gigantic  a  sum  as  three  hundred  and 
forty-eight  bUhons  of  dollars,  which  is  the  total  cost  of  the  World  War, 
according  to  estimates  made  by  Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong  of  Harvard.  The 
imagination  can  conceive  of  no  such  sum." 

A  recent  census  of  church-going  in  Baltimore  indicates  that  forty-seven 
per  cent,  of  a  600,000  population  took  part  in  worship  on  a  fairly  favorable 
First-day.    This  is  accepted  as  a  very  hopeful  figure. 

Professor  Caroline  F.  E.  Spurgeon  of  the  University  of  London  is  the 
first  woman  exchange  professor.  She  has  been  giving  courses  in  hterary 
criticism  and  in  writing  at  Columbia. 

Vittorio  Rolandi-Ricci,  the  new  ItaUan  ambassador,  is  a  Senator  of 
the  kingdom,  financial  expert,  economist  and  was  representative  of  Italy 
at  the  financial  conference  of  the  League  of  Nations,  held  recently  at 


The  Prussian  Minister  of  Interior  has  notified  President  Ebert  of  Ger- 
many that  in  view  of  the  "great  gravity  of  Germany's  situation,"  the 
coming  carnival  season,  in  which  the  Germans  have  been  accustomed  to 
make  merry  for  a  month,  is  to  be  abolished.  He  hopes  the  people  will 
abandon  their  preparations  for  the  carnival,  but  in  case  they  disobey  the 
order  they  wiU  be  severely  punished. 


NOTICES. 

Walter  W.  Haviland,  Julia  C.  Collins,  Herbert  C.  and  Madeline 
Nicholson  will  speak  at  Media  Meeting-house,  Seventh-day,  Second 
Month  26, 1921.  Subject — Japan  (illustrated).  Please  bring  box  supper, 
5.30  p.  M.    Meeting  7  p.  m. 


The  Women's  Problems  Group  of  the  Social  Order  Committee  has 
secured  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  to  address  the  last  meeting  of  the  winter, 
which  will  be  held  at  11  a.  m.,  TMrd-day,  Third  Month  8th,  at  Friends' 
Institute,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street.  The  meetmg  will  be  followed  by  a  box 
luncheon.  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  is  the  author  of  "A  Montessori 
Mother,"  "Seh-Reliance,"  "Mothers  and  Children,"  and  a  number  of 
other  books  of  great  interest.  She  will  speak  on  "Child  Training  for  the 
New  Social  Order."  AU  members  of  the  Women's  Problems  Group  are 
urged  to  bring  their  friends  to  share  this  unusual  opportunity. 

Hannah  Cadbuhy  Pylb, 
Secretary. 


Second  Month  24,  1921. 
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LACE  THAT  LASTS 

IT'S  a  satisfaction  to   lace  a  belt  with 
Tannate  Lace  Leather,  for  it  need  not 
be  soon  laced  again. 

Tannate  outlasts  rawhide  from  three  to 
five  times.  It  stays  pliable  and  elastic, 
sometimes  for  years. 

Rhoads  Belts  and  Rhoads  Lace  wear 
well  and  save  trouble.  That's  why  they 
cost  less  in  the  long  run  than  some  others. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 


PHILADELPHIA 

ft  N.  Third  Street 

NEW  YORK 

102  Beekman  Street 


CHICAGO 
322  W.  Randolph  Street 


Factory  and  Tanmm;  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Spxlal  AUaiUon  Clcen  (o  Flmcmb 

In  and  Out  cf  the  City.    Abo  Oiafitl 

Aecommodatiom  for  Funerab. 

Bell  'Phone  :  Established  18S(J 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAI  ^ 

,„-„3!$10,0(KI,000 

Acts  as  Ejcecutor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


Ec  B.  MORRIS.  Presidento 


ELKINS.  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 


DUE  TO  HIGH  MONEY  RATES.  THE 
CAREFUL  INVESTOR  CAN  NOW  PUR- 
CHASE HIGH-GRADE,  WELL-SECURED 
BONDS  TO  YIELD  AN  ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME. 

WHY   NOT  KEEP  YOUR  IDLE  FUNDS  SAFELY 
INVESTED? 


55,000  SQUARE  MILES 

of  one  of  the  most  prosperous  sections  of  the  United  States  are 
suppHed  with  electric  power  and  light  by  a  company  whose  6% 
bonds  we  are  offering  at  873^  and  interest,  to  yield  over  7.10%. 

Farther  information  on  request. 

Cadbury,  Ellis  &  Haines 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 
Franklin  Bank  Building,  Philadelphia 

Tblephohes:  Bell,  Spbdce  7372,  7373,  7374,  7375.     Keystone,  Race  2815. 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Ester  brook  P&ns  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


F»AF»ER    HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.        -        PHILADELPHIA 

Paints  and  Wall  Papers  at  Retail 
Established  in  1849.  Bell  'Phone,  Poplar  327 


EstabUsbcd  1870 


Both  Pbonei 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin.,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 


259  S.  Fourth  St.  ,     Philadelphia 


R.  C 

R 

318 

.  BaUiaeer           ErDeil  R.  YarnaU         John  A.  Straiten 

TELEPHONES 
BeU— Sprues  1781         -         Key.lon.— Race  637 

C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 

N.  Thirt«r.th   St. 

PhiUd«lphU 

Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  ciny  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Street* 
Special  attention  giran  to  Friendi'  Funerala 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


254  S.  44th  St.  Beu, 'Phone:  Baring  2084S 

WILEIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Strebi 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL 

FOR  SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  WORK 

Summer  Term,  Seventh  Month  5  to 

Eighth  Month  13,  1921 
Special  Courses  for  Teachers 
Woolman   School        ELBERT  RUSSELL, 
SWARTHMORE,  PA.  Director 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 

128th  YEAR 
The  Insurance  Company 

of 

North  America 


The  Friend  have  been  neighbors 
for  94  years. 

They  both  stand  for 
STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  insurance 
with  this  Company? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you 
•  North  America  Policy 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWatters 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ^  CARPETS 

Domesllc  -:-         -:-  Oriental 

ALL    WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  85  MAGEE  COc 

J220  Mariseft  Street 


FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

302  Arch  Street      Philadelphia 
is  the  official  distributing:  agency  for  oor 
Yearly  Meeting. 


Please  advise  us  of  your  needs  in  the 
line  of  gfood  literature. 

Orders  fay  mail  cared  for  promptly. 


WHAT   LIFE    INSURANCE   DOES. 

It  protects  your  family  against  the  stop- 
ping of  your  income  in  case  of  your  death. 
It  helps  you  save  money. 
It  can   give  you   an   income  when  your 
eitrning  power  declines. 

That's  our  Endowment  Policy  payable  at  65. 
It  does  all  these  things;  and  the  yearly 
amount  you  invest  in  It  is  easily  laid  by. 

Shall  ^we  ]tell  {you  about  this  personally  ? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

Member  of  Federal  Reaervm  Syatmm 


An  Atlantic  City  Hotel 

is  securing  50  extra  guests  a  day  by 
the  use  of  a  folder  produced  with  the 
idea  of  securing  results,  rather  than 
on  the  "how  cheap"  basis. 

Recently  we  have  doubled  our  floor 
space.  Come  in  and  see  me  about 
thy  printing  and  engraving. 

AUSTIN  C.  LEEDS 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friendi 

Post  Office  Address:     Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  O.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


Friends  Arch  Sf.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELU  D.  FEATHERSTONB. 

PKOm — ^MlBKBT    1871. 


Tunesassa  Basket  Sale 

r\URING  the  week  of  Yearly  Meeting,  In- 
^-^  dian  Baskets  will  be  for  sale  at  Friends' 
Institute,  and  can  be  seen  by  application  to 
the  Care-taker. 

Profits  for  the  Reservation  Indians. 


THE  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

has  the  following  teaching  positions  open  for  the  school 
year  1 92 1  -1 922.  I  — Assistant  in  First  Primary  {woman)  ■ 
2 — Supervisor  of  study.  Intermediate  Department  (wo- 
man); 3 — Geography,  Intermediate  Department 
(woman);     Mathematics,  High  School  (man). 

We  desire  to  interview  only  well  trained  and  experienced 
candidates.  In  making  application,  outline  educational 
preparation,  teaching  experience  and  enclose,  if  possible, 
copies  of  testimonial  letters. 

Address:  Edward  C.  Wilson,  Friends'  School,  Park  Ave. 
and  Laurens  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  Germantown  Friends'  School  will  need  in  the  school 
year  1921-22,  an  experienced  Fourth  Year  Primary 
teacher.  AppUcants  should  address 

Stanley  R.  Yarnall,  Principal, 

Germantown,  Philadelphia. 
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The  song  of  the  angels  will  continue  to  be  mocked  until  we  all  as 
individuals  realize  our  responsibility  for  developing  in  ourselves  and 
in  those  around  us  the  spirit  which  creates  the  atmosphere  of  peace 
and  good=will.  "Public  opinion"  cannot  long  be  flouted  by  any  in- 
dividual or  by  any  section  of  the  community,  however  powerful. 
National  policy  ultimately  depends  on  public  opinion,  and  public 
opiMioa  is  what  we  as  individuals  make  it;  we  cannot  escape  our 
share  in  the  common  responsibility.  We  dare  not  leave  to  others  the 
duty  which  is  common  to  us  all — to  "seek  peace  and  ensue  it." — 
Joseph  Rowntree. 


HAS  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  CHANGED  ITS 
PRINCIPLES? 

The  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  in  common  with  all  other 
bodies  of  Christians,  has  been  deeply  influenced  by  the  World 
War.  Their  peace  principles  have  brought  them  at  times  into 
painful  prominence,  and  in  some  places  into  persecution  and 
suffering  as  in  the  early  days;  and  the  period  of  reconstruction 
has  pressed  upon  them  responsibilities  of  almost  overwhelming 
magnitude.  With  a  humbling  sense  of  insufficiency  for  these 
things,  still  less  in  any  boastful  spirit,  we  turn  to  consider  the 
remarkable  effects  of  the  stand  they  have  taken,  and  endeavor 
to  observe  what  change  of  emphasis  in  their  principles  has 
occurred  in  these  recent  years. 

"  1  have  been  attracted  to  the  Friends  because  they  do  what 
they  say."  The  speaker  was  a  German  lady  at  Frankfurt-on- 
the-Main.  She  had  been  through  the  severities  of  the  Great 
War,  had  met  with  the  Friends  in  their  relief  work,  and  had 
been  led  to  join  the  work  and  become  a  leader  in  it.  Further 
conversation  indicated  her  feeling  that  the  Friends,  having 
in  common  with  all  other  Christians  preached  love  and  good- 
will and  human  brotherhood  before  the  war,  had  continued 
to  urge  it  and  practice  it  and  suffer  for  it  during  the  war  it- 
self; and  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  war  they  had  come  to 
their  enemies  to  put  it  into  operation  by  feeding  their  little 
children  in  their  time  of  need.  She  felt  that  they  did  what 
they  said.  It  was  meeting  with  a  people  who  really  exemplified 
the  law  of  kindfiess  towards  those  who  had  hated  them  which 
touched  her.    The  German  people  had  been  cruelly  deceived, 


she  declared;  and  when  undeceived  by  learning  the  truth,  they 
had  lost  faith  in  almost  everything.  All  the  things  they 
trusted  in  had  proven  deceptive — their  Church,  their  Govern- 
ment, their  Kaiser — everything;  and  the  spark  of  religious 
faith  had  almost  gone  out.  But  to  live  and  work  with  those 
in  whom  the  Christian  law  of  kindness  was  embodied  was 
restoring  their  faith;  preaching  would  not  do  it,  books  would 
not  do  it — even  the  appeal  of  the  Scriptures  had  lost  its  effect; 
only  personal  contact  would  do  it;  only  kind  deeds,  and  lives 
steadily  set  to  doing  good.  These  she  felt  she  had  found  among 
those  with  whom  she  now  worked.  The  words  of  the  Apostle 
had  been  really  carried  out  by  them, — "  If  thine  enemy  hunger, 
feed  him." 

Now  this  word  of  reconciliation,  declared  by  the  work  of 
child-feeding,  and  the  other  varied  efforts  of  reconstruction, 
in  which  Friends  have  had  a  part,  has  stirred  a  large  portion 
of  western  Europe.  It  has  seemed  to  the  stricken  peoples  like 
an  instance  of  real  Christianity.  Many  inquirers  come  forth 
asking  who  these  Friends  or  "Quakers"  are,  what  they  stand 
for,  what  they  believe.  The  Friends  themselves  have  been 
surprised  at  the  result;  they  were  not  conscious  of  any  unusual 
virtue,  but  only  of  pursuing  the  principles  they  have  held 
since  the  seventeenth  century.  The  one  great  change  they 
noted  was  that  in  the  terrible  emergency  of  the  greatest  of 
all  wars,  their  own  young  people  declared  that  they  must  plunge 
into  the  fray  in  some  sense;  that  if  they  were  to  stand  for 
peace,  it  must  be  for  a  constructive  peace;  they,  too,  must 
sacrifice  and  suffer,  if  only  in  relieving  suffering,  and  so  turn 
the  passive  principles  of  peace  into  an  aggressive  militancy 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  war.  This  led  them  to  their  large  re- 
construction efforts  in  the  war  areas  of  France;  and  that  in 
turn  resulted  in  their  being  chosen  to  carry  into  the  enemy's 
country  also  the  message  of  reconciliation  in  the  huge  project 
of  feeding  the  undernourished  children  of  Germany.  The  step 
taken  by  these  young  people  of  the  Friends  has  been  a  momen- 
tous one;  it  marks  an  epoch  in  the  Society;  it  comes  as  a  fresh 
revelation  of  duty;  and  seems  like  the  vision  of  a  great  new 
mission. 

What  then  are  the  principles  that  have  led  to  this  result? 
What  principles  have  produced  a  people  who  seem  to  "do 
what  they  say?" 

From  the  beginning  the  Friends  have  had  an  unusual  sense 
of  the  reality  of  God.  This  is  because  they  found  out  in  ex- 
perience the  truth  of  Christ's  teaching  that  "God  is  a  Spirit, 
and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  in  spirit  and  truth." 
That  the  Spirit  of  God  meets  with  the  spirit  of  man;  that 
man  in  his  inner  consciousness  may  actually  become  aware  of 
God,  this  appears  as  the  foremost  fact  of  religion.  This  has 
given  an  unusual  sense  of  the  nearness  and  reality  and  love  of 
God,  and  so  an  unusual  sense  of  responsibility  to  do  His  will. 
It  must  be  understood  that  this  is  a  Christian  experience. 
The  clear  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  God  is  attained  through 
Jesus  Christ.    The  faith  of  Friends  is  essentially  that  of  Chris- 
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tianity  in  general;  only  they  have  endeavored  to  exemplify 
the  simplest  and  sincerest  form  of  Christianity; — the  heart 
of  it,  stripped  of  unessential  things.  And  at  the  heart  of  Chris- 
tianity must  stand  Christ  above  all.  The  Friends,  however, 
have  apprehended  the  Master  Himself  in  a  peculiarly  real  and 
contemporary  way:  it  is  the  living  Christ  of  to-day  quite  as 
much  as  the  Jesus  of  history  that  has  laid  hold  of  their  con- 
sciousness; and  it  is  by  the  apprehension  of  Him  "in  spirit 
and  in  truth,"  by  the  communion  "where  Spirit  with  Spirit 
may  meet"  in  truth  and  reality,  that  this  consciousness  be- 
comes habitually  theirs.     For 

"Warm,  sweet,  tender  even  yet 

A  present  help  is  He; 
And  faith  has  still  its  Ohvet, 

And  love  its  Galilee. 

"The  healing  of  His  seamless  dress 
Is  by  our  beds  of  pain; 
We  touch  Him  in  life's  throng  and  press, 
And  we  are  whole  again." 

A  life  which  thus  endeavors  to  "practice  the  presence  of 
God,"  and  to  realize  the  companionship  and  leading  of  the 
living  Master  tends  to  an  early  apprehension  of  the  will  of 
God,  and  to  set  itself  steadily  and  quietly  to  do  it.  It  tends  to 
an  applied  Christianity, — to  deeds  rather  than  words;  to  a 
life  of  helping  others ;  and  it  leads  people  to  "  do  what  they  say." 

There  are  a  few  implications  that  follow  from  this  type  of 
Christian  life,  and  have  received  much  emphasis  from  Friends 
,  in  the  past.  The  Divine  Presence  has  usually  been  designated, 
in  accordance  with  the  Gospel  of  John,  under  the  figure  of 
Light, — the  Light  Within,  the  Inner  Light,  expressing  the  en- 
lightenment and  the  joy  of  communion  with  God  and  com- 
panionship with  Christ.  The  same  thing  is  intended  by  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  Divine  emanation  with 
which  we  peculiarly  have  to  do.  This  Spirit  or  heavenly  prin- 
ciple working  in  our  lives  is  found  in  experience  to  be  that 
which  above  all  things  awakens,  nourishes  and  guides  the 
religious  life.  In  fellowship  with  Christ  our  souls  as  it  were 
feed  upon  Him  in  the  Spirit  and  are  satisfied.  Hence  the  ob- 
servance of  the  outward  ceremony  of  Communion  of  Bread 
and  Wine  has  seemed  needless,  or  indeed  even  a  hindrance 
in  attaining  the  reality.  Likewise  the  baptism  with  water, 
to  those  who  have  been  immersed  in  the  Divine  life,  seems  to  . 
lose  its  meaning.  And  the  imposition  of  hands  to  make  a 
minister  seems  an  intrusion  to  one  on  whom  the  living  Christ 
had  laid  His  pierced  hand  and  consecrated  him  to  service. 
All  outward  ceremonies  to  the  Friends,  as  to  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  recede  into  the  background  before  the  realities  they 
were  meant  to  symbolize.  It  is  these  ceremonies  furthermore 
that  have  occasioned  many  of  the  bitterest  controversies,  schism 
and  even  wars  and  bloodshed,  in  Church  history;  and  the  early 
Friends  could  not  feel  that  Christ  would  cast  down  such 
apples  of  discord  among  his  people.  They  believe  that  the 
Scriptures  upon  these  subjects  are  capable  of  another  inter- 
pretation from  that  commonly  assigned  them.  In  this' they 
are  far  from  denying  or  evading  the  Scriptures;  indeed  they 
welcome  the  light  of  the  best  scholarship  upon  them;  and 
when  so  interpreted  and  when  also  illumined  by  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  they  prize  them  above  all  other  writings. 

In  regard  to  the  ministry,  since  the  guiding  principle  of  the 
religious  life  is  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  one  who  is  really  under 
that  leadership  should  be  left  much  at  liberty  by  his  fellows. 


He  should  seek  Truth  earnestly  wherever  he  can  find  it  in  its 
purity;  but  his  chief  guide  is  this  Spirit  of  the  living  Christ; 
and  if  new  vistas  of  Truth  are  to  be  entered,  he  must  at  all 
.costs  faithfully  follow  that  Guide.  Hence  the  Friends  desire 
their  ministers  not  only  to  be  free  from  ordination  and  direc- 
tion of  superiors,  but  for  several  reasons  to  emulate  the  example 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  by  gaining  their  own  livelihood  rather 
than  be  paid  by  their  auditors  for  preaching;  their  ministry 
must  be  "free."  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  minister's  sense  of 
guidance  is  correct,  others  who  are  following  the  same  heavenly 
Guide  will  agree  with  him;  they  will  be  "in  unity"  with  him, 
and  he  will  be  conscious  of  their  support.  The  whole  group 
will  be  bound  together  in  a  strong  purpose,  no  one  dominating 
the  others,  but  all  uniting  in  a  sense  of  "the  liberty  of  the 
Spirit"  and  of  a  mission  to  perform  under  the  leadership  of 
their  Divine  Guide.  This  is  the  social  side  of  the  Quaker 
principle.  The  conception  of  ministry  is  close  to  that  of  the 
prophets  of  old,  both  those  of  the  earliest  Christian  Church 
and  of  their  Hebrew  predecessors  with  their  prophetic  guilds. 
The  Friends  believe  that,  just  as  it  was  in  the  early  days,  the 
messages  delivered  in  the  ministry  should  be,  and  may  be  in 
large  measure  derived  directly  from  that  Spirit  of  Truth  dwell- 
ing in  the  heart  and  mind  of  Christ's  devoted  followers.  This 
was  the  principle  of  ancient  prophecy.  As  a  modern  scholar 
describes  early  Christian  prophecy,  it  was  "the  utterance  of 
revelations  received  directly  from  God.  .  .  .  Whatever 
was  immediately  imparted  to  a  man  by  the  Spirit,  and  uttered 
by  him  under  the  Spirit's  influence,  was  prophecy."  The 
Friends  are  desirous  of  preserving  something  of  this  free 
prophetic  type  of  ministry  to  the  Church.  They  find  that  it 
is  best  practiced  in  meetings  given  to  silent  prayer,  medita- 
tion and  spiritual  communion,  and  without  ^re-arrangement 
by  appointed  leader,  just  as  was  the  case  in  the  early  Christian 
Church  at  Corinth  (i  Cor.  xiv:  26).  Hence  their  special  mode 
of  worship  arises. 

We  have  thus  dealt  with  two  of  the  inferences  from  the 
Quaker  principle  of  Divine  companionship — ^freedom  from  all 
ritual,  and  freedom  in  the  ministry.  One  other  must  be  men- 
tioned— their  belief  in  Peace. 

The  conviction  that  all  war  is  wrong  for  Christians  is  rooted 
in  the  same  principle  of  Divine  companionship  in  the  Spirit, 
because  the  Divine  nature  is  Love.  Not  only  does  our  highest 
truth  declare  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  but  also  that  God  is  Love. 
The  Spirit  of  God  is  itself  the  pure  essence  of  love;  and  all  who 
live  and  walk  by  the  Spirit  must  necessarily  live  and  act  in 
accordance  with  love.  "  He  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth 
in  God  and  God  in  him."  Hence  springs  all  that  way  of  life 
which  is  marked  by  good-will,  brotherhood  and  peace.  One 
cannot  enter  into  any  course  of  violence,  destruction,  blood- 
shed or  war,  without  departing  from  this  Divine  rule  of  love. 
Indeed  the  use  of  force  at  all,  unless  clearly  in  subservience  to 
the  purposes  of  individual  good-will,  is  felt  by  many  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  nature  of  God.  We  hold  also  that  the  Light 
of  Christ  enlightens  every  man  that  comes  into  the  world — 
i.  e.,  the  Light  of  Divine  love  at  some  time,  in  some  degree, 
rests  upon  all  men — "Universal  saving  Light;"  this  exalts 
human  personality;  there  is  a  spark  of  the  Divine  in  aill;  God 
loves  all.  How  then  shall  we  do  violence  to  man  whom  God 
loves — the  temple  and  image  of  the  Divine?  Think  now  of 
all  the  ruthless  slaughter  of  war;  the  incredible,  incalculable 
wholesale  desecration  of  human  personality.    Some  have  even 
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said  that  since  something  of  God  is  in  ail  men,  then  war  is 
"  an  attack  on  God."  Certainly  the  basis  of  Friends'  testimony 
against  war  is  the  presence  of  the  love  of  God  in  us  and  in  all 
men. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  very  explicit  in  defining  the 
difference  between  His  position  in  this  matter,  and  that  of 
older  and  lower  systems;  notice  clearly  His  distinction — ^"Ye 
have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  them  of  old  time  'Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  and  hate  thine  enemy.'"  (That  was  the 
standard  of  Jewish  life, — and  alas!  the  standard  of  most  so- 
called  Christians  in  war-time  to-day.)  "  But  1  say  unto  you. 
Love  your  enemies."  (That  is,  Love  both  enemy  and  friend, 
the  Christian  standard.)  It  is  clear  according  to  this  that  the 
mass  of  Christians  to-day  receded  from  the  Christian  standard 
of  life  to  that  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  during  the  war.  They 
loved  their  neighbors,  and  hated  their  enemies.  It  is  some- 
times claimed  that  the  words  "  Love  your  enemies"  are  meant 
for  hyperbole;  but  this  cannot  be;  for  the  moment  one  detracts 
from  their  full  meaning  one  begins  to  obliterate  the  distinction 
which  was  Jesus'  whole  point.     He  was  defining  Christianity. 

A  young  man  was  calling  upon  a  Friend  one  day;  he  was 
collecting  money  to  send  Testaments  to  the  soldiers  in  the 
trenches;  and  being  a  personal  worker  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  he  frequently  quoted  Scripture  in  his 
conversation.  At  last  he  said,  "  In  two  weeks  I'm  going  across." 

"  In  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work?"  inquired  the  Friend. 

"No,"  he  answered,  "not  this  time." 

"  In  ambulance  work,  then?" 

"No,  I'm  going  straight  into  the  trenches  as  a  private 
soldier." 

The  Friend  expressed  surprise  that  a  Christian  worker  should 
do  that.  "While  we  are  quoting  Scripture,"  he  said,  "may  1 
also  quote  a  passage?" 

"Certainly,"  the  young  man  replied. 

"When  the  disciples  wanted  to  call  down  fire  on  the  Samari- 
tan villagers,  Jesus  replied  (and  1  might  address  it  to  the 
present  situation) : '  Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of;  for  the 
Son  of  man  came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them.'" 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  1  never  thought  of  that,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  Would  it  not  be  better,"  continued  the  Friend,  "  to  go  into 
ambulance  work,  and  save  men's  lives,  instead  of  into  the 
trenches  to  destroy  them?  The  Master  gives  that  as  the 
definition  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  that  He  expects  in  His  fol- 
lowers; recall,  too,  Paul's  words,  '  If  any  man  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His.'" 

"  1  will  think  it  over,"  said  the  young  man. 

And  so  Friends  maintain  that  for  Christians  at  least, — those 
who  are  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  all  war  is  wrong.  They  may 
not  bind  the  consciences  of  those  of  other  standards,  who 
believe  they  ought  to  fight;  to  some  of  these  the  stern  claims  of 
war,  the  self-sacrifice  and  suffering,  call  as  to  a  higher  way  of 
life.  But  to  the  Friend  the  Christian  way  is  clear:— No  plea 
of  international  justice,  retributive  punishment  of  national 
crime,  no  so-called  vindication  of  righteousness,  can  set  aside 
for  the  true  Christian  that  which  alone  can  truly  effect  these 
things — the  Spirit  and  teachings,  and  above  all  the  life-example 
and  present  companionship  of  Jesus  Christ. 

This  leads  to  a  yet  deeper  practical  consideration,  to  which 
the  Friends  are  giving  ever  more  and  more  attention.  How 
shall  we  work  for  the  cure  of  this  greatest  of  human  evils,  War? 


To  secure  disarmament  of  the  nations  has  seemed  to  many 
the  most  important  object  of  endeavor;  but  the  hope  of  this 
appears  largely  futile,  unless  first  some  Association  or  League 
of  Nations  is  established,  in  which  all  shall  covenant  to  dis- 
arm. Many  Friends  therefore  labor  for  this.  In  probing  the 
roots  from  which  war  springs,  however,  we  find  they  lie  deep 
in  our  present  social  order;  there  is  constant  conflict  there; 
and  the  conviction  is  growing  that  unless  that  conflict  is  re- 
moved, the  work  for  peace  will  be  largely  futile.  Christian 
love  must  also  penetrate  and  permeate  human  society  and 
control  its  institutions,  forestalling  the  tendencies  to  war, 
or  the  after  endeavors  will  fail.  Prevention  is  the  word,  rather 
than  cure.  We  must  help  man  to  live  "  in  that  spirit  that  takes 
away  all  occasion  for  wars,"  as  George  Fox  said,  or  to  use  a 
more  recent  statement,  not  so  much  to  win  men  into  the 
"Society  of  Friends,"  but  to  make  of  all  mankind  one  society 
of  friends,  should  be  our  aim.  The  practice  of  friendship  or 
brotherhood  in  all  the  relations  of  life  is  the  goal. 

Now  foremost  among  the  hindrances  to  this  is  the  almost 
universal  prevalence  of  unchecked  competition  in  the  business 
of  the  world,  in  seeking  the  prizes  of  life.  Industrial  com- 
petition grows  into  the  trade  rivalries  of  nations;  these  com- 
bine in  huge  balances  of  power;  they  arm  themselves  to  the 
teeth;  and  the  logical  result  was  a  World  War.  It  was  com- 
petition brought  to  its  culmination.  There  may  indeed  be 
such  a  thing  as  friendly  competition,  which  shall  stimulate 
healthful  endeavor  and  so  benefit  rather  than  harm;  but  a 
vast  deal  needs  to  be  done  in  checking  ruthless  competition 
for  profits,  and  substitutingjor  it  the  principle  of  Christian 
co-operation  for  service,  if  peace  is  to  rule  among  mankind. 

One  principal  fruit  of  unbridled  competition  for  the  prizes 
of  life  is  the  present  unjust  apportionment  of  wealth,  i.  e., 
the  inequitable  distribution  of  the  results  of  labor.  Our 
nation  was  startled  to  find  in  time  of  war  that  something  like 
a  quarter  of  its  man-power  was  not  physically  fit  for  service. 
And  investigators  have  found  that  in  great  areas  and  centers 
of  population,  one-fifth  of  the  people  were  subsisting  on  less 
than  a  living  wage,  and  must  inevitably  deteriorate  to  the 
harm  of  all  the  nation.  And  yet  the  tenacity  of  the  rich  in 
holding  to  their  rights  of  acquisition  and  entrenching  them- 
selves in  their  privileges  is  a  sad  reality;  it  makes  many  feel 
that  the  only  peaceful  way  to  obtain  just  livelihood  and  normal 
living  for  the  less  fortunate  in  society  is  to  give  the  workers  a 
part  in  the  management  of  business;  to  go  back  to  the  sources 
of  wealth,  as  it  were,  and  endeavor  to  have  the  rightful  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  fruits  of  labor  equitably  represented  in  its 
management.  This  appears  to  be  simply  the  Christian  prin- 
ciple of  democracy,  extended  from  the  political  to  the  industrial 
field.  It  resembles  the  principle,  "No  taxation  without 
representation."  It  also  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  sub- 
stituting co-operation  for  competition.  Labor  and  Capital 
become  one  in  operation.  It  therefore  appears  to  be  the  most 
Christian  of  the  many  plans  to  better  industrial  conditions. 

It  is  quite  true  that  such  re-arrangements  of  the  industrial 
order  are  only  external  devices  or  helps.  "No  social  order 
can  wholly  protect  us  from  selfish  human  nature."  And  yet 
plans  of  external  organization  may  be  of  vital  assistance  in 
reclaiming  the  soul  of  society,  as  was  found  in  the  case  of 
slavery  and  prohibition,  and  we  trust  in  an  Association  of 
Nations;  and  if  the  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  brotherhood 
actuates  them,  as  their  form  in  the  present  case  suggests,  they 
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may  become  mighty  instruments  of  Christian  love  in  the 
midst  of  human  affairs. 

The  consciences  of  Friends  are  being  stirred  and  roused  by 
these  things.  Once  more  as  in  the  days  of  slavery  the  good 
spirit  of  Truth  seems  to  be  working,  and  the  Divine  com- 
panionship provoking  the  hearts  of  His  followers  "to  let  the 
oppressed  go  free;  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke."  The  mem- 
ory of  that  pure  and  gentle  spirit,  John  Woolman,  is  revived, 
who  maintained  that  the  superfluities  of  the  rich  cause  ex- 
cessive toil  for  the  poor,  and  pled  for  Christian  love  to  equalize 
the  burden.  To-day  there  comes  afresh  a  powerful  appeal  to 
put  away  luxury,  and  establish  the  principle  of  simplicity  of 
life  as  the  true  fulfilment  of  the  Royal  Law:  "Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  To-day  we  see  as  never  before  that 
Christianity  is  the  only  hope  of  the  world,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  Christ  alone  can  displace  the  selfishness  of  men.  "To  labor 
for  a  perfect  redemption  from  this  spirit  of  oppression,"  said 
John  Woolman,  "is  the  great  business  of  the  whole  family  of 
Christ  Jesus  in  the  world."  "We  must  make  it  the  business 
of  our  lives  to  turn  all  we  possess  into  the  channel  of  universal 
love." 

Shall  we  then  venture  a  re-statement  of  our  Christian  con- 
victions for  this  new  era?  The  Friends  have  no  creed;  and  yet 
may  not  these  be  our  principles  of  faith?  They  believe  in  no 
set  dogma,  and  yet  may  something  like  the  following  be  our 
theologic  thought: — 

God  is  love;  and  so  Love  sits  enthroned  at  the  heart  of  the 
universe. 

Jesus  Christ  was  the  embodiment  of  Love;  he  was  born  to 
show  us  how  Love  behaves,  in  the  midst  of  the  perplexities 
and  provocations  and  necessities  of  our  common  life. 

A  Contagion  of  Love  comes  forth  from  Him  into  our  hearts, 
provoking  to  good  works,  and  pleading  with  us  resolutely  to 
apply  in  all  the  relations  of  life  the  stern  and  revolutionary 
principle  of  love. 

A.  C.  Garrett. 


We  move  from  without,  inwards  to  the  soul  of  all  good. 
Into  the  Father's  House  we  go  to  the  supper  of  the  Lamb  and 
the  banquet  of  eternal  life.  But  God  comes  forth  to  greet  us 
from  the  House  to  the  Streets,  from  the  heart  of  things  to  the 
flesh  of  things,  to  the  coarse  and  dusty  highways  where  our 
temptations  throng  and  where  most  we  fail,  "to  'woo'  us  to 
come  in."  This  is  the  only  conceivable  truth  of  the  matter. — 
Albert  D.  Belden. 


WORSHIP. 


janet  payne  whitney. 

(Based  on  Notes  of  Address  Given  at  Haverford 
Conference.) 

When  we  try  to  talk  about  worship  we  approach  the  region 
where  words  become  dim  and  inadequate,  and  where  thought 
becomes  proportionately  nebulous.  We  cannot  in  the  true 
sense  think  about  what  we  were  before  we  came  into  this  world 
or  what  we  shall  be  after  we  leave  it,  because  we  can  only  think 
in  terms  of  our  experience.  We  cannot  in  this  sense  think  about 
God  "No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time."  We  hear  but 
the  whisper  of  His  ways,  and  "the  thunder  of  His  power  who 
shall  comprehend?" 

But  we  have  a  few  vast  words  whose  full  meaning  is  beyond 
our  ken,  and  which  do  suggest  to  our  minds  that  which  is 


beyond  our  experience — a  proof  in  itself  that  we  are  all  reach- 
ing out  after  some  cord  to  pull  aside  the  curtain  of  mystery 
which  shuts  in  the  tiny  space  of  our  present  life.  Such  words 
as  eternity,  infinity.  Truth,  heaven,  immortality,  God,  repre- 
sent some  of  the  chief  of  these  gropings,  and  with  these  belongs 
the  word  "worship." 

Eyen  to  speak  of  worship  is  to  cover  up  words  by  words, 
and  yet  only  by  struggling  with  the  unsayable  and  unthink- 
able shall  we  ever  learn  even  the  fringes  of  its  secret.  It  is 
worth  while  to  try,  because  each  stumbling  effort  leads  us 
a  little  further  on. 

Only  a  short  way  back  in  human  history  to  think  of  flying 
men  was  as  dim  and  as  far  into  the  borders  of  the  supernatural 
as  it  is  to-day  to  think  of  eternal  men.  All  invention  and  all 
discovery  are  made  by  effort,  prolonged  and  persevering,  to 
conceive  the  unknown,  and  by  experiment  to  experience  it. 

Worship,  then,  is  the  name  given  to  that  attitude  assumed, 
always  and  inevitably,  by  the  human  soul  when  it  becomes 
conscious  of  the  Presence  of  the  Divine.  This  is  not  to  define 
worship,  for  we  have  not  defined  "soul"  or  "God;"  it  is 
merely  to  suggest  it  to  our  consciousness.  Yet  the  curious 
thing  is  that  though  no  one  could  define,  in  words  that  needed 
no  further  definition,  either  of  the  immense  words  that  exist 
in  our  language  as  "God"  and  "the  soul,"  there  is  probably 
no  one  that  does  not  know  in  their  inmost  hearts  the  meaning 
of  worship,  through  the  thrill  of  its  experience. 

"Rather  the  earth  shall  doubt  when  her  retrieving 
Pours  in  the  rain  and  quickens  in  the  sod, 
Rather  than  he  for  whom  the  great  conceiving 
Stirs  in  his  soul  to  quicken  into  God. 

"Who  that  one  moment  has  the  least  descried  Him, 
Dimly  and  faiatly,  hidden  and  afar, 
Doth  not  despise  aU  excellence  beside  Him, 
Pleasures  and  powers  that  are  not  and  that  are." 

Most  often,  it  seems  to  me,  worship  is  involuntary.  The 
changing  colors  of  the  sky,  a  moment  alone  in  a  green  wood 
or  on  a  hillside,  the  sheen  and  sound  of  running  water,  a 
simple  deed  of  kindness  done  graciously,  a  high  thought  spoken 
or  read,  some  new  unity  with  a  fellow-creature, — and  the  day 
is  changed  for  us.  In  its  measure,  life  is  changed  for  us,  lifted 
permanently  to  a  higher  plane.  Without  taking  thought,  or 
making  effort,  our  souls  worship.  They  can  no  other.  What- 
ever our  belief  or  lack  of  belief,  whether  we  are  panting  after 
God  as  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks,  or  whether 
we  deny  his  existence,  the  result  is  sure.  Worship  is  the  at- 
titude of  our  souls,  and  that  which  those  of  us  who  profess 
the  Christian  faith  call  "God"  is  in  possession. 

But  it  is  in  our  reaction  to  this  universal  and  involuntary 
experience  that  worship  becomes  significant.  It  may  remain 
as  a  beautiful  memory,  an  emotion  private  to  ourselves  with 
no  visible  and  tangible  result,  either  in  our  inner  or  outer  life. 
Or  it  may  arouse  all  the  needs  of  our  inner  life  to  aspire  after 
a  higher  beauty  and  truth  than  we  have  caught  glimpse  of 
before,  and  to  express  them  in  a  life  of  nobility  and  beauty 
beyond  our  previous  imaginings. 

This  is  where  worship  becomes  conscious  and  voluntary. 
We  need  to  have  that  experience  repeated,  and  intensified, 
if  we  are  to  live  up  to  it.  We  want  to  have  this  wonderful 
consciousness  of  God's  presence  daily,  and  even,  if  possible, 
all  day  long,  in  different  manifestations.  And  we  turn  to  that 
conscious  effort  to  bring  ourselves  into  the  sense  of  the  Presence 
of  God,  to  put  ourselves  into  humble  and  direct  relation  to 
God,  that  we  call  Prayer. 

1  think  that  we  can  sometimes  worship  without  praying,  but 
we  can  never  pray  without  worshipping.  Prayer  is  the  will  to 
worship. 

When  we  turn  into  this  mysterious,  inexpressible,  super- 
natural realm  of  Prayer,  what  aids  can  we  find  on  the  way? 
What  lights  are  there  to  shine  through  this  seemingly  im- 
penetrable darkness,  what  known  phenomena  can  we  grasp 
there  to  assure  us  of  the  reality  of  the  Unknown?  How  are 
we  to  assure  ourselves  that  we  are  not  suffering  from  self' 
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suggestion,  superstition,  and  the  like?  How  can  we,  weak 
self-deceivers  that  we  know  ourselves  to  be,  bring  ourselves 
into  such  a  stark  sincerity  of  spirit  that  we  may  know  Truth 
if  we  see  it? 

One  of  the  first  lights  on  the  path  is  the  experience  of  other 
people.  The  Bible  is  a  regular  store-house  of  this.  From  the 
most  primitive  efforts  of  early  times  when  men  looked  upon 
God  as  a  tribal  deity  to  the  marvellous  universality  and 
certainty  of  Jesus,  who  said—"  neither  in  Jerusalem  nor  "in  this 
mountain,  but  in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  and  "  1  and  my  Father 
are  one,"  we  can  find  there  almost  every  variety  of  religious 
experience  told  with  an  extraordinary  simplicity  and  lack  of 
self-consciousness  or  straining  after  effect. 

Outside  the  Bible,  too,  we  can  read  of  the  experience  of  the 
great  religious  leaders  of  the  world,  and  perhaps  even  more 
valuable  than  this  to  us  is  the  light  that  we  can  sometimes 
get  upon  the  real  experience  of  living  men  and  women  whom 
we  know.  The  difficulty  is  that  what  they  express  is  so  much 
more  often  what  they  think  it  ought  to  be  than  what  it  really 
is.  It  is  always  hard  to  be  as  sincere  as  one's  intention,  and  in 
the  sphere  of  religion  most  of  all. 

Another  light,  inseparably  linked  with  all  others,  but  in- 
dividual too,  is  the  light  of  our  own  reason.  Why  should  we 
not  exercise  "sanctified  common  sense" — or  even  ordinary 
common  sense! — in  the  spiritual  sphere?  Why  should  we 
admit  the  unreasonable,  irrational,  illogical,  into  the  realm  of 
worship  any  more  than  anywhere  else?  There  supremely  we 
need  to  guard  as  far  as  possible  against  all  the  fallacies  of 
thought  to  which  humanity  is  prone,  because  if  all  we  find 
there  is  not  absolutely  real  by  every  test  which  we  can  apply 
to  it,  what  value  has  it  to  us? 

There  is  a  presentation  of  faith  which  is  a  temptation  to 
spiritual  laziness,  the  temptation  to  jump  ofl"  the  pinnacle  of 
the  Temple,  to  disassociate  one's  religious  life  from  the  laws 
of  cause  and  effect.  This  "faith"  demands  that  at  a  certain 
point  one  should  turn  off  one's  thinking  like  a  tap,  as  if  in  order 
to  approach  the  Presence  of  the  Lord  one  had  to  leave  behind, 
not  the  shoes  from  off  one's  feet  or  the  hat  from  off  one's  head, 
but  the  intelligence  which  is  our  very  selfhood. 

There  are  so  many  mysteries  beyond  our  understanding, 
stretch  it  as  we  may,  that  we  need  not  fear  that  we  shall  com- 
prehend the  Infinite  too  well  without  the  safeguard  of  inten- 
tional stupidity.  If  we  cannot  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all 
our  mind,  we  cannot  really  love  Him  with  all  our  soul  and  with 
all  our  strength. 

The  leading  nations  of  the  world  to-day  are  Christian 
nations — nominally.  But  their  social  conditions  are  not  Christ- 
ian, their  international  relations  are  not  Christian,  their 
commerce  is  flot  Christian,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
their  private  lives  does  not  approach,  nor  seriously  attempt  to 
approach,  the  Christian  standard.  Prayer  to  them,  if  it  means 
anything,  means  largely  the  repetition  of  certain  words  by 
rote,  probably  couched  in  semi-archaic  language  seeming 
"holier"  than  ordinary  speech,  and  conveying  the  minimum 
of  impetus  to  the  sluggish  spirit  and  the  habit-hardened  mind. 
Meetings  for  worship,  church  services,  ritual,  family  prayers, 
are  frequent,  but  worship  is  comparatively  rare.  A  world 
conscious  of  God  and  intelligently  seeking  Him  would  be  a 
very  different  world. 

Besides  the  experience  of  others  and  our  own  intelligence, 
trained  as  well  as  we  can  train  it,  and  used  as  ardently  as  we 
know  how  to  use  it,  there  is  the  supremely  shining  light  of 
our  own  experience. 

A  man  who  before  the  war  was  a  great  religious  leader  in 
England  made  at  that  time  this  statement — "The  one  sufficing 
evidence  of  prayer  is  in  praying." 

It  makes  a  difference.  You  seek  and  you  do  find.  You  knock 
and  doors  are  opened  to  you.     Your  prayer  is  answered. 

Nothing  can  overcome  this  fact.  The  experiences  of  other 
people  that  one  reads  about  or  meets  may  seem  very  remote 
from  one's  own,  one's  reasoning  may  at  times  seem  more 
destructive  than  constructive,  but  the  fact  that  prayer  pro- 
duces a  definite  effect  upon  life  cannot  be  argued  away.    One 


may  not  always  obtain  through  prayer  that  overwhelming 
sense  of  the  Presence  of  God  that  at  other  times  comes  un- 
bidden. But,  on  the  other  hand,  one  may.  And  in  any  case, 
there  is  an  answer,  a  result.  1  don't  know  of  such  a  thing  as 
unanswered  prayer. 

1  do  not,  of  course,  call  it  prayer  to  demand  that  you  and  yours 
may  be  kept  safe  from  some  universal  danger,  or  to  ask  for 
some  special  success  or  opening  in  life,  or  for  new  clothes  or 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  one  can  pray  for  steadiness  and  the 
power  to  endure  and  help;  one  can  pray  for  strength  to  work, 
and  wisdom  to  direct  the  work.  Prayer  deals  with  causes, 
and  so  creates  effects. 

1  have  called  prayer  mysterious,  inexpressible,  supernatural, 
but  that  is  because  I  think  we  often  speak  of  it,  and  of  God, 
so  lightly.  -  Really  it  seems  to  me  that  prayer  and  worship  are 
as  simple  and  inevitable  as  breathing.  They  are  indeed  as 
essential  to  the  life  of  the  soul  as  breathing  is  to  the  life  of  the 
body. 

But  breathing  was  not  simple  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 
It  is  possible  to  stifle  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  come  to  meeting  is  to  give  our 
souls  spiritual  fresh  air.  We  seek  the  Presence  of  God  together 
that  if  the  sense  of  it  come  more  vividly  to  one  than  to  an- 
other on  that  day,  the  thrill  and  the  vision  may  be  imparted 
to  all  the  rest. 

And  another  way  in  which  we  help  each  other  in  the  free 
worship  of  our  Quaker  meetings  is  in  the  expression  to  each 
other  of  our  experience,  or  our  aspiration,  or  the  sense  of  what 
God's  will  for  human  life  is  to  us  that  day. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  "call  to  the 
ministry,"  as  we  usually  use  the  phrase.  A  call  to  the  ministry 
of  each  other  there  is  to  each  one  of  us,  and  that  must  involve, 
sometimes,  speaking  in  meeting.  If  God  has  given  a  message 
to  our  hearts,  something  that  to  us,  at  least,  is  a  revelation, 
even  if  everybody  else  knew  it  before,  we  have  no  right  to  keep 
it  to  ourselves.  But  1  cannot  believe  that  anybody  gets  a 
permanent  call  to  that  special  service  in  the  sense  that  wherever 
they  are  they  regard  themselves  rather  in  the  light  of  a  speaker, 
and  are  so  regarded  by  others,  to  the  detriment  of  a  varied  and 
well-spread  vocal  ministry,  and  also  to  the  spirit  of  true  wor- 
ship. 

We  come  to  meeting  to  find  God,  and  to  examine  our  lives 
in  the  light  of  the  corporate  sense  of  God  and  His  Will  for  us 
and  for  the  world.  Sometimes  we  can  do  this  better  in  the 
silence,  when  we  can  spread  out  our  faults  and  mistakes  and 
contrast  them  with  the  Ideal  as  it  is  given  to  our  understand- 
ing, so  that  we  can  get  straight  to  begin  again  and  do  better. 
Sometimes  a  brief  and  inspired  ministry  will  speak  directly 
to  our  condition.  Sometimes  a  thought  will  get  wrestling  with 
us  in  the  silence,  and  when  light  falls  upon  it,  we  are  filled  with 
eagerness  to  give  it  to  the  meeting  as  our  part  of  the  message 
God  has  for  that  group  or  for  some  person  there  at  that  time. 

But  our  chief  ministry  of  each  other,  the  most  practical 
outcome  of  that  sense  of  the  Presence  and  reality  of  God  that 
we  call  worship,  is  a  thing  not  of  words  only,  but  of  daily  life. 
Every  thought,  word,  and  action  is  colored  by  our  sense  of 
the  Unseen.  Without  its  expression  in  life,  we  cannot  have 
true  worship.  The  Religious  Society  of  Friends  is  a  dry, 
empty  husk  unless  its  members  are  living  the  life  of  friendship. 

I  think  Christianity  is  so  hard  of  attainment  because  it 
not  only  demands  right  action,  but  that  the  action  should 
reflect  the  feeling  of  the  heart.  One  has  not  only  to  do  good 
to  one's  enemy  but  to  love  him.  Not  only  to  be  kind  and  just 
to  one's  neighbor,  but  to  care  about  him  as  one  does  for  one- 
self. There  is  no  "  trying  to  be  nice"  to  people  from  Christian 
motives.  We  have  to  get  away  from  everything  self-conscious 
and  self-righteous  and  artificial.  We  have  not  to  try  to  be 
"good  influences"  or  to  "uplift"  each  other.  We  have  to 
appreciate  each  other— and  to  do  it  so  genuinely  that  all  the 
righteousness  is  taken  out  of  it. 

Christianity  does  not  give  any  chance  to  the  glow  of  conscious 
virtue. 

This  entire  spontaneity,  this  simplicity  of  heart,  is  character- 
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istic  of  worship,  too,  at  its  best.     We  find  God  without  being 
able  to  help  it. 

"I  hear  at  mom  and  even, 

At  noon  and  midnight  hour, 
The  choral  harmonies  of  heaven 

Earth's  babel  tongues  o'erpower. 
Then,  then  I  know  that  He- 
Remembered  or  forgot — 
The  Lord  is  never  far  from  me. 
Though  I  perceive  Him  not." 
Westtown,  Pa. 


CONCORD  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Just  before  the  conclusion  of  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting 
on  the  fifteenth,  the  Clerk  read  the  following  Minute: — 

"A  number  of  Friends  from  a  distance  attended  this  meeting 
in  Gospel  love.  The  company  of  these  and  the  services  of  a 
number  of  them  in  the  ministry  were  acceptable  to  us." 

The  wording  of  this  Minute  sounds  very  familiar,  but  the 
messages  of  these  visitors  as  well  as  those  who  were  at  home 
with  us  came  with  a  freshness  and  force  that  is  ever  new. 
The  need  of  a  change  of  heart, — a  being  born  again,  was  the 
theme  that  engaged  attention. 

The  "touch  of  the  Saviour's  garment"  must  revive  our 
dead  lives  and  enable  us  "to  walk  with  God"  as  did  Enoch, 
of  whom  we  were  told  that  he  was  so  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
holiness  that  there  was  no  room  for  self.  "  Enoch  was  not  for 
God  took  him."  Again  we  were  told:  "We  may  not  grow 
into  Grace,  but  we  may  grow  in  grace." 

Owing  to  the  long  business  session  which  was  to  follow, 
lunch  was  served  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  meeting. 

The  answering  of  the  Queries  elicited  much  discussion, 
especially  the  one  relating  to  "harmful  diversions,"  which 
Friends  thought  represented  a  very  different  state  of  aff'airs 
from  the  olden  times  when  the  dance  and  theatre  were  entirely 
beyond  the  pale  of  most  of  us.  One  report  expressed  regret 
that  so  many  now  feel  no  conscientious  conviction  against 
attendance  at  some  of  these. 

Has  the  meeting  no  responsibility  in  training  the  consciences 
of  our  younger  members  and  shaping  their  convictions? 
Closely  connected  with  this  thought  is  the  Sixth  Query,  the 
burden  of  which  clearly  devolves  upon  our  older  members, 
"  Do  our  young  people  receive  the  loving  care  of  the  Meeting?" 
etc. 

A  Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  presented  a  beauti- 
ful and  helpful  greeting  addressed  to  our  college  students  with 
appreciative  replies  from  State  College  and  Wellesley. 

Susanna  Sharpless. 

From  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting. 
To  OUR  members  who  are  included  in  the  little  college 

GROUPS,  which  meet  IN  OUR  FrIENDLY  WAY  OF  WORSHIP: 

At  our  recent  Quarteriy  Meeting,  our  minds  and  hearts 
were  turned  toward  you,  with  feelings  of  love,  sympathy  and 
encouragement.  We  would  also  include  all  the  others  who 
meet  with  you  in  our  afl'ectionate  interest. 

You  know  that  true  worshippers  everywhere  worship  the 
Father  "in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  and  that  the  Father  "seeketh 
such  to  worship  Him."  We  do  not  doubt  that  as  you  pause 
in  your  busy  lives  and  gather  into  the  stillness  in  which  we 
may  hear  that  Voice  which  "  teacheth  as  never  man  taught," 
you  have  your  reward.  But  we  realize  that  the  holding  of 
such  meetings  is  an  act  of  faith:— the  "faith  which  makes 
faithful." 

If  your  companies  are  small,  you  know  that  the  Saviour  has 
said :  "  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  We  hope  that  nothing  may 
prevent  the  continuance  of  these  meetings,  and  that  more  of 
your  friends  will  be  drawn  to  them.  We  would  not  have  you 
think  that  the  various  forms  of  worship  which  most  of  your 
associates  practice  do  not  bring  comfort  and  strength  to  many. 


But  you  know  by  tender  experience,  the  quickening  of  spiritual 
life  which  comes  from  communion  with  your  Heavenly  Father, 
and  from  the  sense  of  your  Saviour's  presence  in  the  solemn 
quiet  of  your  silent  waiting,  and  you  have  felt  that  uplift  of 
words,  which  arise  out  of  that  exercise  of  spirit. 

We  feel  that  such  meetings  as  you  are  holding  may  be 
"Quaker  Embassies,"  through  which  our  message  of  Peace 
and  Good-will,  of  honesty  of  heart  and  simplicity  of  life  may 
be  passed  on  to  those  who  are  ready  to  welcome  it. 
On  behalf  of  Concord  Quarteriy  Meeting, 
Your  friends, 

Thomas  K.  Brown, 
Frances  T.  Rhoads. 
Responses. 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass., 
Second  Month  7,  1921. 

To  Friends  of  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting: — 

We  have  received  your  kind  message  of  interest  and  encour- 
agement.    It  has  been  a  source  of  help  to  us  to  know,  that  al- 
though we  are  separated  from  our  own  meetings,  your  thoughts 
are  with  us,  as  we  try  to  carry  out  our  Friendly  ideals. 
Mildred  H.  Janney,  Caroline  P.  Rhoads, 

Gertrude  Jenness,  Elizabeth  C.  Warren, 

Lucy  R.  Rhoads,  Thyea  Jane  Meyers. 

Anna  R.  Hussey,  Sarah  L.  Yarnall. 

State  College,  Pa.,  Twelfth  Month  14,  1920. 
Thomas  K.  Brown, 
Frances  T.  Rhoads, 

For  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting: — 

Dear  Friends: — Your  letter  of  encouragement  to  groups  of 
college  Friends  has  been  received  and  read  to  the  State  Col- 
lege (Pa.)  group.  We  realize  that  there  is  much  which  Friends 
should  do  in  college  communities  by  practising  love  and  good- 
will, and  we  are  glad  to  be  in  a  position  to  attempt  this. 

On  First-day  evenings  we  meet  for  worship  in  the  living-room 
of  the  Friends'  Union  and  now  have  an  average  attendance 
of  about  forty-five.  Often,  a  quarter  of  the  number  of  people 
are  not  Friends,  but  they  seem  to  be  interested  in  the  message 
of  Friends  and  are  becoming  regular  attenders  at  meeting. 
Three  classes  are  conducted  after  the  meeting,  one  a  children's 
class,  another  taking  up  lessons  from  the  Bible,  and  the  third 
having  discussions  on  religious  and  social  problems. 

The  house  of  the  Friends'  Union,  which  was  obtained  this 
year,  has  greatly  increased  our  possibilities  for  religious  service 
and  therefore  we  are  hoping  to  do  more  in  the  future. 

We  appreciate  your  letter  to  us  and  the  feeling  and  spirit 
you  have  expressed. 

On  behalf  of  the  State  College,  Pa.,  group. 
Very  sincerely, 

C.  Mervin  Palmer. 


ALICE  FREEMAN  PALMER'S  DEATH. 
When  fell  to-day  the  word  that  she  had  gone. 
Not  this  my  thought:  Here  a  bright  journey  ends. 
Here  rests  a  soul  unresting:  here,  at  last, 
Here  ends  that  earnest  strength,  that  generous  life — • 
For  all  her  life  was  giving.    Rather  this 
I  said  (after  the  first,  swift,  sorrowing  pang) : 
Hence,  on  a  new  quest,  starts  an  eager  spirit — 
No  dread,  no  doubt,  unhesitating  forth 
With  asking  eyes;  pure  as  the  bodiless  souls 
Whom  poets  vision  near  the  central  throne — 
AngehcaUy  ministrant  to  man; 
So  fares  she  forth  with  smiling,  Godward  face; 
Nor  should  we  grieve,  but  give  eternal  thanks — 
Save  that  we  mortal  are  and  needs  must  mourn. 

— ^RicHAKD  Watson  Gildeb. 
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HUMAN  RELATIONSHIPS. 

Comments  of  Three  Friends  on  Minute  27  of  the  London 

Conference. 

Minute  27  of  the  Conference  of  All  Friends,  held  in  London 
last  summer,  containing  the  Conference's  expression  on  social 
and  industrial  life,  has  been  of  interest  to  a  number  of  Friends 
and  has  aroused  comment  both  favorable  and  critical.  The 
Minute  has  already  appeared  in  these  columns.  Upon  invita- 
tion, three  Friends  have  offered  the  written  comments  printed 
below  which  constitute  a  welcome  contribution  to  thought  on 
the  Conference's  statement.  The  portions  of  the  Minute  with 
which  these  comments  most  directly  deal  are  as  follows: — 

"Turning  to  more  particular  proposals,  we  ask  Friends  to 
give  special  thought  to  the  following,  and  to  consider  how  far 
they  indicate  a  direction  in  which  advance  may  be  made. 

"  I .  Further  recognition  in  every  relation  of  life  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  and  the  vast 
implications  flowing  therefrom. 

"2.  An  endeavor  after  greater  simplicity  in  our  personal 
way  of  life,  asking  ourselves:  How  far  does  my  life  recommend 
to  others  the  cause  1  have  at  heart? 

"3.     The  limitation  of  the  return  upon  capital. 

"4.  The  surrender  of  the  absolute  control  of  industry  by 
capital,  the  furtherance  of  the  spirit  essential  for  co-operation, 
and  the  fuller  recognition  of  the  sacredness  of  personality. 

"  5 .  Some  method  for  giving  security  of  employment  to  the 
worker. 

"Let  us  study,  probe  and  experiment,  seeking  to  get  back 
to  first  principles. 

"  Let  us  work  for  changes,  in  their  effect  revolutionary,  but 
achieved  by  consent  and  without  violence." 

Comments  on  the  London  Conference's  Statement  on 
Social  and  Industrial  Life. 

The  London  Conference's  Statement  is  an  excellent  ex- 
pression of  aspiration.  The  standard  of  living  of  large  masses 
of  the  world's  population  is  deplorable.  We  all  wish  it  to  be 
raised.  Simplicity  and  efficiency  in  the  consumption  of  ma- 
terial goods  by  each  of  us  is  one  of  the  best  ways  in  which  each 
individual  may  contribute  to  increase  the  world's  production 
and  its  wealth  available  for  all. 

The  merit  of  proposals  three  and  four  may  depend  upon 
their  interpretation.  A  limitation  by  legislation  would  seem 
to  be  implied,  but  may  not  be  intended.  Control  of  the 
management  of  industry  passes  by  natural  course  to  workers 
as  they  acquire  capacity.  The  ownership  of  the  invested  capi- 
tal also  passes  to  the  workers  as  they  learn  to  save  capital  for 
investment.  Both  these  processes  should  be  stimulated  by 
education  and  an  earnest  concern  by  all  to  help  each  individual 
discover  his  best  opportunities.  Other  means  of  limitation 
will  prove  detrimental  to  the  workers  themselves  in  the  long 
run. 

The  fundamental  problem  is  the  development  of  the  mass 
of  the  population  to  obtain  the  skill  and  thrift.  Real  progress 
is  being  made  chiefly  through  education.  War  and  devasta- 
tion always  retard  the  process,  and  the  recent  war  doubtless 
will  put  the  world  development  back  many  years,  at  least 
compared  with  what  might  have  been,  but  we  shall  have  to 
work  on  cheerfully. 

Security  of  employment  as  referred  to  in  proposal  five  is  a 
real  need  of  the  worker.  By  changes  in  the  industrial  habit 
of  our  country  it  may  be  possible  for  all  production  to  be 
more  regular.  Fortunately  there  are  many  influences  at  work 
in  this  direction.  Something  probably  should  be  done  to  aid 
the  worker  at  times  of  unemployment,  although  the  experience 
of  unemployment  would  appear  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
stimuli  for  the  habit  of  saving. 

With  the  world  made  as  it  is,  there  appears  to  be  no  suc- 
cessful substitute  for  intelligence  and  thrift,  and  one  rather 
wishes  the  London  Conference  could  have  emphasized  the 
social  merit  of  these  virtues  more  strongly. 

J.  Passmore  Elkinton. 


Suffer  the  Little  Children. 

Those  of  us  who  are  actively  interested  in  education  find 
fresh  encouragement  in  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  value 
of  education  in  Minute  27,  for  "to  work  for  changes,  in  their 
effect  revolutionary,  but  achieved  by  consent  and  without 
violence,"  is  to  advocate  the  method  of  education  in  seeking 
to  bridge  the  chasm  between  existing  social  conditions  and  the 
Christian  ideal.  "The  better  education  of  the  young,"  said 
Wimpheling  in  the  early  sixteenth  century,  "is  the  foundation 
of  all  true  reform,  ecclesiastical,  national  and  domestic."  The 
twentieth  century  changes  only  the  phrasing:  "Whatever  we 
wish  to  see  in  the  life  of  the  nation  we  must  first  get  into  its 
schools  and  universities."  Particularly  in  our  elementary 
schools  the  habits  and  attitudes  of  a  lifetime  are  being  estab- 
lished. Here  where  the  world  of  to-morrow  is  in  the  making, 
the  great  ideas  of  fellowship,  co-operation,  brotherhood,  and 
service,  ideas  which  are  the  very  foundation-stones  of  a  Chris- 
tian commonwealth,  can  be  laid  securely  in  the  minds  of  the 
next  generation." 

But  do  we  really  believe  in  a  new  social  order  to  come,  not 
by  might  nor  by  power, — the  ineffective  implements  of  the 
short-sighted  and  the  impatient, — but  by  the  transforming 
spirit  and  its  abundant  fruits?  Our  answer  to  this  question 
is  to  be  found,  not  in  our  easy  assent  to  attractive  programs, 
nor  in  our  ready  phrases,  but  in  our  tireless  efforts,  our  con- 
tinued sacrifices  attesting  our  real  faith  in  the  value  of  educa- 
tion. The  child  is  father  of  the  man,  and  the  acid  test  of  our 
real  desire  for  changes  in  the  social  order,  suggested  in  Minute 
27,  is  the  next  generation,  for  the  education  of  which  we  are 
responsible.  "  Democracy  has  come,"  says  John  Galsworthy, 
"and  on  Education  Democracy  hangs,  the  thread  as  yet  is 
slender." 

By  all  means  "  Let  us  work  for  changes,  in  their  effect  revolu- 
tionary, but  achieved  by  consent  and  without  violence."  Let 
us  work  tirelessly,  vigorously,  patiently,  and  enthusiastically 
to  establish  the  ideal  of  Jesus  by  the  method  of  Jesus,  by  letting 
the  little  children  with  their  eager,  active,  teachable  minds  have 
opportunity  to  form  habits  and  attitudes  toward  their  ever- 
widening  world,  which  shall  gradually  create  a  new  social 
order  progressively  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  Jesus.  Have  we 
learned  from  the  Great  Teacher  the  boundless  opportunity  of 
remaking  the  world  by  the  peaceable  method  of  education? 
Gertrude  Roberts  Sherer. 


Some  Thoughts  on  Minute  27. 

Consideration  of  the  proposals  in  Minute  27  of  the  All 
Friends'  Conference  brings  us  face  to  face  with  fundamentals 
regarding  our  relationships  among  men.  Proposition  one 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  for  if  men  were  to  sincerely 
endeavor  to  live  up  to  all  that  is  implied  in  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  it  would  do  away  with  the 
greed,  the  jealousy,  the  selfishness  and  the  other  deep-rooted 
weeds  that  flourish  in  our  civilization.  Instead  of  the  com- 
bative spirit  we  would  have  the  co-operative  spirit  and  could 
recognize  how  woefully  dependent  we  are  upon  each  other 
and  how  all  are  dependent  upon  God.  One  day  a  week  at 
least  we  try  to  think  such  thoughts  and  foster  such  ideals, 
but  where  the  failure  comes  is  when  we  try  to  live  out  this 
spirit  for  seven  days  instead  of  one. 

Surely  we  are  not  practicing  this  idealism  very  earnestly 
when  there  is  such  strife  between  classes,  each  thinking  that 
the  other  desires  an  unjust  share  of  life's  blessings.  Capital 
has  undoubtedly  many  times  exploited  labor,  producing  for 
itself  ease  and  luxury  at  the  expense,  even  the  harm,  of 
the  laboring  people.  This  regrettable  situation  must  be  chang- 
ed, for  capital  and  labor  are  absolutely  essential  to  each 
other  and  should  work  together  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
Neither  should  lord  it  over  the  other  and  the  rights  of  both 
should  be  recognized.  With  a  reasonable  production  in  in- 
dustry, and  with  a  reasonable  conservation  of  the  earth's 
resources  enough  can  be  produced  to  amply  provide  for  us  all. 
Each  individual,  however,  whether  in  upper  or  lower  class, 
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must  be  willing  to  pull  his  share  of  the  load  and  to  live  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  be  a  burden  to  those  around  him.  This  calls 
for  a  simplicity  of  life  which  has  long  been  pleaded  for  by  the 
leaders  of  our  Society,  as  becoming  a  godly  people.  In  such  a 
life  material  elements  are  held  in  subjection  and  human  and 
spiritual  elements  elevated  to  their  proper  place  in  the  scale 
of  values.  If  this  could  be  done  many  of  our  present  problems 
would  be  much  reduced. 

James  L.  Walker. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

A  New  Message  From  an  Old  Prophet. 

Based  on  notes  taken  during  nearly  forty  years,  John 
Graham  Brooks's  latest  book — "Labor's  Challenge  to  the 
Social  Order" —  is  the  fruit  of  that  "patient  examination  of 
causes  and  conditions"  conducted  with  "scientific  detach- 
ment" in  "a  large  and  liberal  spirit,"  which  James  Bryce 
declares  to  be  so  urgently  needed  to-day.  Dull  and  heavy,  1 
hear  you  say,  but  it  is  neither.  On  the  contrary  it  has  "snap" 
and  a  delightfully  human  touch,  is  full  of  telling  illustrations 
and  incidents  revealing  the  author's  wide  experience,  and  is, 
in  short,  a  book  to  be  read  if  possible,  even  in  this  day  of  many 
books  and  little  time  to  read  them. 

Professor  Brooks  calls  it  "  a  study  of  what  labor  is  to  do  with 
its  new  mastership;  what  fitness  it  possesses  for  the  work  it 
would  take  in  hand  and  how,  meantime,  other  classes  are  to 
play  their  parts."  He  believes  labor  as  a  whole  to  be  "  by  no 
means  ready  for  its  job.  It  asks  a  share  in  business  manage- 
ment. The  claim  is  just,  but  fitness  for  it  is  not  to  be  extem- 
porized. 1 1  has  painfully  to  be  learned."  He  asks  the  pertinent 
question—"  What  is  labor  itself  doing  with  democracy  when 
and  where  its  principles  are  accepted  and  tried  in  its  own 
bailiwick?"  The  answer  is  enlightening.  He  finds  that  "a 
considerable  part  of  labor  is  the  most  truly  conservative  thing 
in  the  world,"  "that  the  gist  of  the  labor  problem  is  trans- 
formed from  .the  capitalistic  energy  to  the  control  of  labor  it- 
self," and  that  many  workers  are  recognizing  the  trtath  of  the 
words  of  one  of  their  own  number:  "Capitalism  is  now  inter- 
national and  it  is  only  delirium  to  suppose  it  can  be  overcome 
except  by  slow  replacements  made  point  by  point  through 
our  own  proved  capacities."  Organized  co-operation  with 
this  relative  conservatism  both  in  the  unions  and  in  socialism 
he  believes  to  be  the  hope  of  the  defenders  of  the  present 
social  order.  The  destructive  minority,  he  warns,  "will  run 
m\d  until  the  more  steadied  labor  bodies  are  brought  into 
acknowledged  partnership  with  capital  with  all  doors  open  for 
experiment  wherever  it  may  lead."  Our  one  outstanding 
problem,  as  he  sees  it,  is  "  to  get  such  share  of  business  risks 
and  burdens  on  to  labor  that  it  stiffens  under  it  as  well  as  the 
employer." 

He  labors  under  no  delusions  in  regard  to  trade  unions  nor 
does  he  fail  to  understand  the  employer's  point  of  view.  "No 
employer,  if  he  can  help  it,  wants  a  divided  allegiance,"  he 
writes,  "  he  does  not  want  his  men  to  look  for  guidance  first  to 
some  trade  union  leader  or  committee.  His  ideal  is  for  the 
simple  and  direct  loyalty  of  all  his  employees,"  and  again: 
"Many  of  these  outside  labor  agents  display  an  arrogance 
which  fully  explains  the  employer's  hostility  and  too  often 
justifies  it."  "Yet  if  the  labor  union  has  come  to  stay,"  he 
reasons,  "if  its  organic  strength  steadily  gains  from  multiplied 
local  up  to  national  and  international  bodies,  it  is  ill-consider- 
ed to  have  no  plan  or  thought  about  it  except  to  abuse,  oppose 
or  circumvent  it.  If  the  world  over,  industrial  development 
creates  trade  unions  as  naturally  as  it  brings  new  and  closer 
organization  on  the  side  of  capital  it  should  convince  men  still 
under  the  influence  of  reason  that  some  constructive  adjust- 
ment is  necessary  between  the  two  forces." 

Experiment  he  believes  to  be  the  need  of  the  hour.  "No 
one — except  youthful  iconoclasts,  know  with  any  precision 
how  society  is  to  develop;  what  form  it  will  take  or  what 
names  will  fit  it  best."  "  However  thoroughgoing  industrial 
changes  are  to  be,  they  have  to  come  in  some  order  of  growth, 


and  above  all  with  decades  of  education  for  every  party  in- 
volved. In  consumers'  co-operation,  in  SociaHsm,  in  labor 
unions,  this  education  is  an  awakened  and  advancing  move- 
ment. But  the  awakening  is  also  among  increasing  numbers 
of  employers  who  are  readjusting  their  minds  and  their  meth- 
ods. The  best  of  these  methods  is  giving  to  labor  the  one 
educational  opportunity  they  need  to  prove  their  own  case." 

He  has  interesting  things  to  say  about  competition,  con- 
sumers' co-operation,  communism  and  other  isms.  "  The  peace- 
ful communisms,"  he  writes,  "furnish  the  best  documentary 
evidence  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  private  property  as 
distinct  from  its  abuses."  He  recognizes  the  "  spirit  of  equality 
among  men  is  not  reached  through  any  manner  of  wealth 
distribution,"  but  admits  the  possibility  of  a  "far-off  way  of 
living  together"  in  which  "the  property  relation  will  be  as 
communistic  as  now  in  many  private  families." 

He  holds  up  as  our  example  Charles  Booth,  the  "merchant 
student,"  who  "was  not  afraid  of  the  New  Guild  or  of  any 
other  new  idea.  So  far  as  our  employers  and  other  guides 
rise  to  that  level,  the  industrial  future  is  as  safe  as  available 
human  wisdom  can  make  it."  "Mercy,"  he  concludes,  "  is  per- 
haps even  less  our  present  need  than  the  intelHgence  of  a 
sympathetic  imagination  before  the  nature  of  our  problem. 
This,  I  say,  we  shall  get  mainly  through  actual  practice  in 
trying  new  ways  and  tolerating  new  thought." 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


A  Journey  to  the  Balkans.— While  most  parts  of  Europe 
are  fairly  familiar  to  Americans,  there  is  one,  the  great  south- 
eastern section  called  "  the  Balkans,"  which  is  comparatively 
little  known. 

Our  journey  south  really  began  when  we  crossed  the  German 
frontier  into  the  brand-new  country  of  Czecho-Slovakia — so 
new  that  it  probably  hasn't  got  into  the  geography  books 
yet.  This  used  to  be  a  part  of  the  great  Austrian  Empire  and 
achieved  its  independence  through  the  war  and  the  different 
peace  treaties.  We  reached  Prague — they  call  it  Praha — 
about  four  o'clock  one  sunny  afternoon  and  got  out  at  the 
Wilson  station,  named  in  honor  of  the  President,  who,  next 
to  their  own  President  Masaryk,  is  regarded  with  the  greatest 
veneration,  as  they  think  he  was  so  largely  responsible  for 
their  winning  their  freedom. 

We  found  the  quaint  old  town  in  the  throes  of  a  tremendous 
gymnastic  festival.  The  "Sokols"  or  gymnastic  societies, 
which  exist  all  through  the  Slavic  countries  (Poland,  Russia, 
Serbia,  etc.)  and  among  the  Slavic  communities  of  America 
or  elsewhere,  were  assembled  from  all  parts,  and  wonderful 
exhibitions  were  held  with  thousands  and  thousands  taking 
part  at  one  time  on  the  great  plain  outside  the  city.  Imagine 
a  school  "gym-class"  of  several  thousand  members,  all  going 
through  the  same  exercises  just  like  clock-work.  They  all 
wore  the  special  costume — brilliant  red  shirts  and  fawn- 
colored  coats,  most  of  them  hung  jauntily  from  the  left  shoulder 
like  a  cloak. 

Those  of  you  who  collect  stamps  would  have  enjoyed  a 
visit  to  the  big  Post  Office  at  Praha,  for  the  government  makes 
money  by  issuing  frequent  new  series  of  stamps,  and  they 
have  a  couple  of  windows  at  the  Post  Office  especially  set 
apart  for  selling  stamps  to  collectors.  Persons  speaking  several 
-  languages  are  in  charge  so  that  it  is  easy  to  get  what  one  wants. 

But  we  had  not  come  to  Prague  for  the  exhibitions  or  for 
stamps  and  felt  we  must  press  on  to  the  south.  An  all  night 
ride  carried  us  across  what  is  now  left  of  Austria  and  by  the 
next  afternoon  we  had  reached  Agram. 

Our  sleeper,  despite  its  expensiveness,  had  been  a  dis- 
reputable, shabby  alTair,  and  we  were  therefore  very  glad  to 
get  out  of  the  train,  even  if  a  violent  thunderstorm  did  make 
the  long  walk  into  the  town  (there  were  no  carriages  left)  a 
pretty  soaking  twenty  minutes.  So"  many  of  these  towns  in 
Europe  are  a  mile  or  more  away  from  the  railroad.  One  is 
reminded  of  the  story  of  the  stranger  in  a  small  town  in  Texas 
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who  asked  a  native  why  the  station  was  so  far  from  the  village. 
He  didn't  exactly  know,  he  hadn't  thought  about  it  before,  but 
"it  might  be,"  he  drawled,  "so  it  would  be  nearer  the  tracks!" 

At  supper  that  night  we  were  introduced  to  the  national 
dish,  called  "  Dzuvice,"  composed  of  pork-chops,  rice,  toma- 
toes, and  chopped  peppers,  which  was  very  good  indeed. 

It  had  cleared  off  by  the  time  we  finished  supper  and  we 
took  a  walk  about  the  city  in  the  soft  sunset  glow.  Barefoot 
peasant-girls,  with  sickles  and  hoes,  in  from  their  day  in  the 
fields;  men  in  white  baggy  trousers,  smocked  in  blue  at  the 
knee;  Mohammedan  Slavs  in  fezes;  the  king's  body-guard  in 
their  gaudy  story-book  uniforms;  an  old  man  in  blue,  with  a 
turban  and  brilliant  red  sash;  a  "Sokol"  member  in  the  same 
picturesque  dress  as  those  we  saw  in  Prague — all  these  and 
many  more  made  up  the  kaleidoscopic  scene  on  the  big  open 
square. 

it  had  been  our  hope  to  catch  next  morning  the  "Simplon- 
Orient  Express,"  running  from  Paris  to  Bucharest,  by  way  of 
Switzerland,  the  wonderful  Simplon  tunnel  through  the  Alps, 
and  northern  Italy.  After  waiting  nearly  four  hours  at  the 
station,  the  train  finally  pulled  in,  but  we  discovered  that  all 
the  places  in  the  Bucharest  cars  were  taken.  Rather,  there- 
fore, than  stand  up  for  two  days  and  a  night  in  the  corridor,  we 
decided  to  get  on  the  Belgrad  car  and  try  to  get  through  to 
Bucharest  from  there.  This  ride  lasted  only  twelve  hours. 
We  were  astonished  to  see  so  many  great  fields  of  corn,  ex- 
tending sometimes  from  the  railroad  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see.  One  pleasant  memory  was  afforded  by  the  courtesy  of 
a  young  Serb  (I  suppose),  who  rather  than  see  us  fleeced  in 
the  dining-car  getting  a  $20  note  changed  into  "dinara"  by 
the  waiter,  insisted  upon  my  accepting  a  loan  of  thirty  francs, 
the  price  of  our  two  dinners,  which  showed  a  trustfulness  we 
do  not  often  see  at  home. 

Just  as  we  drew  near  the  city  of  Belgrad,  close  to  midnight, 
it  began  to  rain  hard,  and  we  wondered  where  we  should 
spend  the  night,  but  all  worked  out  beautifully — a  cab  drove 
up  to  the  station  door  as  we  stepped  out  past  unnumbered 
sleeping  forms  of  soldiers,  waiting  1  suppose  to  entrain  later, 
and  we  soon  reached  the  Hotel  Serbski  Krai  (Serbian  King). 
Here  we  found  to  our  joy  that  they  not  only  had  a  room,  but 
that  it  and  our  beds  were  clean  and  fresh.  This  is  far  from 
being  the  usual  thing  in  the  Balkans! 

Belgrad  did  not  present  anything  like  the  signs  of  war  that 
we  had  expected. 

The  town  is  a  "half-baked"  looking  place,  with  the  air  of 
having  been  put  up  in  a  great  hurry  about  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  and  never  touched  since!  It  is  built  along  a  ridge,  with 
side  streets  running  down  on  each  slope,  many  of  them  un- 
paved  or  if  paved  at  all,  with  roughly  squared  stones,  even 
to  the  sidewalks.  During  our  walks  about  the  town  and 
through  the  city  park,  we  discovered  it  was  a  "  tag-day,"  for 
the  benefit  of  poor  war  orphans,  and  many  girls,  big  and  little, 
were  engaged  in  pinning  tags  on  the  unwary  passer-by,  just 
as  they  do  here  at  home.  In  the  park  various  troops  of  boy 
and  girl  scouts  gave  exhibitions  of  gymnastic  drill.  It  all 
seemed  very  natural,  until  we  heard  people  talking  their 
totally  incomprehensible  language,  or  until  our  eyes  fell  on 
some  of  the  strange  notice-boards  and  signs,  which  it  was 
interesting  to  try  to  decipher.  They  use  in  Serbia  the  Slavic 
alphabet,  taken  originally  from  the  Greek,  and  with  slight 
variations  the  same  as  that  used  in  Russia  and  Bulgaria.  It 
was  not  always  easy  to  remember  that  "P"  is  "R"  with 
them,  and  that  "R"  backwards  is  pronounced  "ya" — it 
comes  at  the  end  of  words  like  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  etc.;  that  their 
"  X  "  is  our  "  H  ",  but  their  "  H  "  is  our  "  N  " !  To  say  nothing 
of  all  sorts  of  new  and  strange  letters  which  we  do  not  possess 
at  all  among  our  modest  twenty-six.  But  a  little  practice 
soon  helped  to  make  many  of  these  signs  clear  to  us,  which 
was  useful  as  we  traveled  about. 

We  found  there  was  a  boat  leaving  Belgrad  that  evening  at 
seven  o'clock,  going  down  the  Danube  to  the  Roumanian 
border,  and  we  decided  to  take  it.  I  will  tell  you  another 
time  of  that  part  of  our  trip,  /\,  L. 
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The  Future  of  Our  Work  in  Germany. 

1  he  plans  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  for 
continuing  their  efforts  to  bring  relief  to  the  undernourished 
children  of  Germany  until  the  summer  of  1922  are  now  suf- 
ficiently complete  to  make  the  following  announcement: — 

Money  and  supplies  are  now  in  hand  sufficient  to  feed  700,000 
children  a  day  from  Second  Month  to  Eighth  Month,  1921. 
The  number  will  be  increased  above  700,000  just  in  proportion 
as  money  is  received  by  us  from  Americans  and  especially 
Americans  of  German  descent. 

If  the  crops  in  Germany  are  normal  next  summer  it  is  esti- 
mated that  next  winter  between  four  hundred  thousand  and 
five  hundred  thousand  children  will  be  dependent  upon  Ameri- 
can charity  for  their  daily  food. 

Toward  meeting  this  need,  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee  purposes  to  continue  soliciting  funds  for  German 
child  relief  from  now  until  the  summer  of  1922. 

While  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  has  only 
about  thirty  workers  in  the  whole  of  Germany  at  the  present 
time,  they  expect  to  reduce  this  number  very  considerably  and 
place  the  greater  part  of  the  actual  handling  of  the  relief  sup- 
plies in  the  hands  of  a  German  Committee  in  Germany.  The 
Friends'  workers  remaining  will  be  in  close  touch  with  the 
details  of  the  work  and  thus  will  be  in  position  to  make  direct 
reports  to  the  American  public  concerning  the  needs  of  relief 
and  the  distribution  of  the  supplies. 

Only  those  children  will  be  fed  who  are  declared  by  German 
doctors  to  be  in  a  seriously  undernourished  condition.  Feed- 
ings will  continue  to  be  carried  on  irrespective,  of  race  or  creed. 

We  believe  that  those  who  have  trusted  us  with  their  funds 
during  the  past  year  will  continue  to  do  so  during  the  coming 
year.  

Books  on  Quakerism  for  Germany  and  Austria. 

Our  work  in  Germany  and  Austria  has  led  to  many  inquiries 
in  various  universities  as  to  the  principles  of  Quakerism. 
Students  are  preparing  their  doctors'  theses  on  some  aspect 
of  the  Society.  The  spiritual  hunger  in  Central  Europe  is 
quite  as  general  as  the  physical  need.  There  is  general  agree- 
ment that  Friends  must  not  be  guilty  of  sectarian  propaganda 
at  a  time  when  we  are  being  entrusted  with  the  distribution 
of  the  funds  of  thousands  of  Americans  who  are  not  themselves 
Quakers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  papers  and  magazines  of 
Germany  in  their  many  articles  about  Friends  show  lamentable 
ignorance  regarding  the  Quaker  point  of  view.  They  are 
obliged  to  draw  their  material  almost  entirely  from  a  few  in- 
adequate articles  in  the  German  encyclopedias.  One  of  these 
articles  is  said  to  make  the  remarkable  statement  that  Friends 
are  of  two  classes,  "wet"  and  "dry."  We  hope  this  hitherto 
unfamiliar  classification  is  not  prophetic.  We  have  alas!  too 
many  divisions  already. 

In  response  to  specific  requests  from  students  and  universities 
in  Germany  and  Austria,  a  number  of  books  are  being  given  by 
individuals  and  book  committees,  in  order  that  those  who  seek 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  ideals  of  Friends  may  have 
correct  sources  available. 

The  Book  Committees  of  Arch  Street  and  Race  Street  Year- 
ly Meetings,  the  Obadiah  Brown  Fund  of  New  England,  and 
the  Friends'  General  Conference  have  united  to  give  twenty- 
five  each  of  the  following  books: — 

"George  Fox's  Journal,"  "  Barclay's  Apology,"  Penn's  "No 
Cross,  No  Crown,"  "  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  People  Called 
Quakers,"  "Fruits  of  Solitude,"  "A  Holy  Experiment,"  "On 
a  League  of  Nations,"  "  Dymond  on  War,"  "John  Woolman's 
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Journal,"  "Thomas's  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
America,"  "The  Diary  of  Cyrus  Pringle,"  "The  Message  and 
Mission  of  Quakerism,"  by  Hodgkin  and  Braithwaite,  "The 
Christian  Patriot,"  by  Norman  Thomas,  "The  Quaker  of  the 
Future  Time,"  by  Walton,  "Rehgion  as  ReaHty,  Life  and 
Power,"  by  Jones,  "Whittier's  Poems,"  "A  Service  of  Love 
in  Wartime,"  by  Jones. 

These  should  be  supplemented  with  the  historical  series  by 
William  C.  Braithwaite  and  Rufus  M.  Jones,  "The  Beginnings 
of  Quakerism,"  etc.  To  purchase  twenty-five  copies  of  these 
a  special  fund  is  being  gathered.  Towards  this  fund  1 182.20 
has  been  received  from  the  Book  and  Tract  Committee,  the 
Mosher  Fund  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  the  Book  Associa- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  the  Obadiah  Brown  Fund  and  from  in- 
dividuals.    We  need  $200  more. 

A  more  miscellaneous  collection  of  books  than  is  found  at 
present  at  the  Quaker  Embassies  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  also 
needs  to  be  brought  together.  This  should  include,  in  addition 
to  books  that  express  Quaker  ideals  and  the  pacifist  position 
in  general,  books  on  prison  reform — a  subject  of  deep  concern 
to  thoughtful  people  in  Europe — books  on  modern  ideals  of 
education,  and  books  on  social  service. 

Those  who  may  like  to  take  a  part  in  this  service  are  asked  to 
send  books  or  funds  at  once  to  Carolena  M.  Wood,  Mt.  Kisco, 
New  York. 

The  Appalling  Need  of  Clothing  in  Germany. 

No  conception  of  the  need  of  clothing  in  Germany  can  be 
obtained  from  statistics  unilluminated  by  imagination.  Will 
the  reader  please  read  the  following  figures  with  an  active 
mind: 

In  the  city  of  Glatz  we  find  that  of  1842  children  in  the  public 
schools,  940  children  had  two  whole  shirts,  446  children  had 
only  one  shirt  and  129  no  shirt  at  all.  (These  figures  were  col- 
lected in  Eleventh  Month.)  Four  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
children  had  two  pairs  of  whole  stockings,  703  had  one  pair 
and  297  had  no  stockings  at  all. 

In  nine  public  schools  in  the  city  of  Kaiserslautern  there 
were  8214  children.  Of  these  189  had  only  bad  shoes  and  184 
possessed  no  shoes  at  all.  In  a  school  of  Sonneberg  (the  toy 
town  of  Germany),  among  1 343  children,  5-30  or  forty  per  cent, 
were  found  who  had  scarcely  any  clothes.  In  Passau  among 
3000  children,  359  could  not  go  to  school  for  lack  of  warm 
clothes. 


Sewing  Groups  are  asked  to  order  at  once  cut  garments 
and  yarn  enough  to  keep  them  supplied  until  the  Fourth 
Month.  Because  of  the  sessions  of  Arch  Street  Yearly  Meet- 
ing the  stock-room  must  be  closed  from  the  middle  until  the 
end  of  Third  Month. 

E.  T.  R. 


Shuments  received  during  week  ending  Second  Month  19, 
1921—43  boxes,  containing  1,494  garments;  3  of  these  specified 
for  German  Relief. 


FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 


Chaplain  W.  P.  Coon  of  the  New  Jersey  House  of  Assembly  informs 
that  his  bill  in  opposition  to  Capital  Punishment  will  have  a  hearing  on 
Third  Month  14th  at  2  p.  m.  before  the  Social  Welfare  Committee  in  the 
Assembly  Chamber,  Trenton.  It  is  hoped  that  Friends  from  New  Jersey 
will  attend  the  hearing  and  use  their  influence  in  support  of  this  bill. 

AtrsTiN  C.  Leeds  sends  us  a  cUpping  from  the  Ledger,  from  which  the 
following  is  adapted: — 

A  patriotic  society  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  cabled  the  English  Friends 
proposing  that  the  barn  near  Jordans,  said  to  be  the  one  in  which  is  the 
hull  of  the  Mayflower,  the  famous  Puritan  ship,  turned  upside  down,  be 
sold  to  the  United  States.  Although  the  Bostonians  are  reported  to  have 
asked  the  EngUsh  Friends  to  name  a  price  the  latter  have  refused  to  sell 
the  Mayflower,  as  they  refused  lately  permission  to  transfer  William  Penn's 
body  to  Philadelphia. 


However,  a  part  of  the  original  Mayflower  will  again  cross  the  Atlantic. 
Frank  Terrance  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  under  the  direction  of  Samuel  Hill, 
will  sail  for  New  York  with  a  piece  of  one  of  the  main  ribs  of  the  historic 
ship  and  three  pieces  of  iron  which  were  used  to  hold  the  Mayflower  to- 
gether. These  relics  were  taken  from  the  bam  near  Jordans,  where  Wil- 
liam Penn  is  buried,  and  are  inclosed  in  an  iron  box  of  the  Mayflower 
period. 

These  pieces  of  the  Mayflower  wiU  be  taken  to  Seattle,  where  they 
wUl  be  placed  in  the  Arch  of  Peace  which  the  Hill  committee  in  the 
Northwest  has  erected  and  intends  to  dedicate  in  the  autumn. 

Friends  wiU  remember  that  Joseph  Elkinton  intended  to  visit  the 
Waldensians  in  Italy  in  the  course  of  his  anticipated  service  in  Europe. 
His  interest  in  these  good  people  had  been  not  a  little  stimulated  by  his 
friend  Herbert  Welsh.  Fifteen  years  ago  Herbert  Welsh  collected  a 
sum  of  money  that  enabled  the  Waldensians  to  erect  an  important  ad- 
ministration building  [salle  rhretienne)  in  Bobio  PeUice.  Friends  par- 
ticipated in  this  effort.  In  Ninth  Month  last  a  great  inundation  of  the 
Cottian  Alps  did  serious  damage  to  the  Waldensians  in  the  valley  of  the 
PeUice.  Some  money  has  been  contributed  for  relief,  and  Herbert  Welsh 
wUl  be  remitting  this  and  any  other  he  may  receive.  His  address  is  995 
Drexel  Building. 

"The  Meeting"  is  No.  19  of  the  News  Sheet  issued  by  Haverford 
Monthly  Meeting.  This  number  transmits  the  items  of  business  included  ■ 
in  three  meetings.  The  statistical  report  for  the  year  gives  a  total  of 
223  members,  a  loss  of  three  for  the  year.  Two  of  the  Monthly  Meetings 
were  attended  by  twenty-two  Friends;  the  third  by  forty.  Their  problem 
in  regard  to  attendance  at  business  meetings  would  seem  to  be  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  city  meetings. 

An  editorial  signed  J.  G.  B.  and  an  appreciation  of  Allen  C.  Thomas 
signed  A.  M.  G.  are  features  of  the  welcome  little  missive. 

It  is  expected  that  Friends  will  be  interested  in  the  advertisement 
from  Oakland,  CaUfomia,  in  regard  to  a  meeting-house  and  will  express 
their  interest  materially.  E.  A.  Wright  who  keeps  us  informed  from 
that  neighborhood,  says:  "Our  little  meeting  has  sirffered  in  more  ways 
than  one,  and  I  think  might  have  flickered  out,  but  in  taking  this  step 
we  believe  it  will  build  up  again,  if  the  Lord  will." 


NOTICES. 

Yearly  Meeting  Hospitality. — Eriends  from  a  distance,  who  are 
expecting  to  attend  the  approaching  Yearly  Meeting,  which  wUl  begin 
Third  Month  28th  (Ministers  and  Elders  Third  Month  26th),  who  are 
not  anticipating  entertainment  by  relatives  or  friends,  are  requested  to 
advise  Wm.  B.  Harvey,  304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  as  early  as  pos- 
sible; he  will  be  glad  to  arrange  for  accommodations  with  a  number  of 
nearby  Friends,  who  wiU  co-operate  in  entertainment.  These  letters 
should  be  in  the  Philadelphia  office  not  later  than  Third  Month  22nd. 


For  several  months  past  Abington  Quarterly  Meeting  has  through  its 
Visitation  Committee  held  meetings  on  First-day  afternoons  at  Hatboro, 
a  large  village  not  far  from  Horsham,  at  which  latter  place  a  meeting  has 
recently  been  closed. 

The  concern  has  now  devolved  upon  Abington  Monthly  Meeting  and 
a  Committee  incorporated  with  it  in  membership,  and  on  First-days  in 
the  Third  Month  a  new  series  of  meetings  for  worship  will  be  held  in 
Wilgus  Hall,  Hatboro,  at  3  p.  m.,  followed  by  addresses  from  week  to 
week  by  Alfred  C.  Garrett  upon  the  topic,  "What  is  Quakerism?" 

Interested  Friends  will  be  cordially  welcomed,  and  for  further  informa- 
tion are  referred  to  Caroline  C.  Warren,  432  W.  Stafford  Street,  German- 
town. 

Died.— At  her  home  near  Monrovia,  Ind.,  on  First  Month  27,  1921, 
Sarah  Ann  Johnson,  widow  of  Mahlon  Johnson,  aged  eighty-six  years; 
an  elder  of  West  Union  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

,  First  Month  2,  1921,  at  her  home  in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Elizabeth 

B.  Sthatton,  widow  of  Josiah  Stratton,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of 
her  age. 

-,  at  Salem,  Ohio,  Eleventh  Month  2, 1920,  John  J.  Cadwalladbb, 

in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Salem  Monthly  and 
Particular  Meetings. 
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Thomas  Wistar  Brown  Graduate  School 

of  Haverford  College 

FOR  TEACHERS,  MISSIONARIES,  SOCIAL   WORKERS 

Graduate  courses,  leading  to  the  Master's  Degree,  in  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  the  Develop- 
ment of  Christian  Thought,  History  of  Europe  since  1815,  History  of  Quakerism,  Sociology  with 
field  work  in  Philadelphia,  are  scheduled  for  1921-22.  Also  instruction  in  the  language  of  certain 
missionary  fields,  if  desired. 

The  School  offers  generous  opportunities,  home  life,  personal  instruction,  access  to  library  of 
82,000  volumes,  and  desirable  future  employment. 

Inclusive,  fees  are  $300.00  a  year. 

Three  complete  scholarships  for  men  and  three  for  women  are  available  for  candidates  for  the 
Master's  Degree. 

Applications  for  scholarships,  with  certified  undergraduate  record  and  three  letters  of  com- 
mendation, must  be  in  hand  before  April  15th. 

Correspondence  invited  by 

THE   PRESIDENT,  Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa. 


DNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St..  PHILA.,  PA. 


Established  1880 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 

128th  YEAR 

i  - 

The  Insurance  Company 

of 

North  America 

and 

The  Friend  have  been  neighbors 
for  94  years. 

They  both  stand  for 
STABILITY  ANIX  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  insurance 
with  this  Company? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you 
a  North  America  Policy 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.      -:-     Phila. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Beu, 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractoir 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Strbbt 


Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2866. 


ESTERBROOH 
PENS 

Esterhrook  Pens  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden.  N.  J., 

in  1858 


THE  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

has  the  following  teaching  positions  open  for  the  school 
year  1921-1922.  I— Assistant  in  First  Primary  {woman) 
2 — Supervisor  of  study,  Intermediate  Department  {wo- 
man); 3 — Geography,  Intermediate  Department 
{woman);     Mathematics,  High  School  (man). 

We  desire  to  interview  only  well  trained  and  experienced 
candidates.  In  making  application,  outline  educational 
preparation,  teaching  experience  and  enclose,  if  possible, 
copies  of  testimonial  letters. 

Address:  Edward  C.  Wilson,  Friends'  School,  Park  Ave. 
and  Laurens  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Oakland  Friends'  Meeting 

California,  Second  Month  16,  1921. 
Dear  Friends  ; 

The  little  group  of  Friends,  that  for  over  five  years 
held  their  meetings  in  "  Starr  King  "  hall,  Oakland,  has 
been  for  several  months  without  a  suitable  place  of 
worship;  and  though  their  First-day  morning  meeting 
has  been  held  without  intermission,  this  state  of  affairs 
has  been  found  detrimental  in  various  ways. 

They  now  intend,  if  way  opens,  to  acquire  or  build 
a  more  permanent  home;  and  being  but  a  very  small 
group,  are  asking  for  help  from  any  Friends  interested 
and  able  to  afford  it. 

Surely  it  is  not  to  our  credit  that  amongst  a  million 
of  people,  more  or  less,  in  this  part  of  California,  there 
is  not  a  single  place  of  worship  (ours  excepted)  where 
meetings  are  held  after  the  ancient  manner  of  our 
Society.  And  our  hope  is  to  provide  such  a  place, 
which  may  hereafter  stand  as  a  centre  for  Friends  and 
Friendly  influence. 

Response  may  be  made  to  any  of  the  undersigned. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  W.  Griscom, 

1149  Oxford  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Donald  Erskine, 

516  29th  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaU 
Lillian  A.  Smith, 

4041  Maybel  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Robert  W.  Clark. 

1612  Walnut  St..  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Edward  A.  Wright, 

3342  Chestnut  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Clerk. 


Genealogist 


Elkabeth  B,  SatterthwaiU 
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J.P.MAGILL&CO. 

Investment 
Securities 

ANNOUNCE  THEIR  REMOVAL  TO 

2129  LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 

PHILADELPHIA 

BELL  KEYSTONB 

SPRUCE   7486  RACE   3008 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  StreeU 
Special  attention  given  to  Friendi'  Fimerals 


R.  C.  Balliager 


John  A.  Slratton 


Bdl— Spruce  1781         -         Keystone— Rac.  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 
318  N.  Thirteenth  St.  •  Philadelphia 


FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

302  Arch  Street       Philadelphia 
is  the  official  distributing  agency  for  our 
Yearly  Meeting. 


Please  advise  us  of  your  needs  in  the 
line  of  good  literature. 

Orders  by  mail  cared  for  promptly. 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO.  '^  '^  ^°™  ''°=='^'-^  "^^ 

BANKERS  BUY    HIGH-GRADE.    HIGH-YIELD, 

LONG-TERM     BONDS     WITH 
SAFETY 


REPRESENTATIVES 
PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES   B.  HESTON,  JR. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


OUR    WEEKLY    LIST    WILL    BE   GLADLY    SENT 
UPON    REQUEST 


We  recommend 

United  Gas  Improvement  8%  Two-year  Coupon 
Gold  Notes 

At  market,  to  yield  over  8% — Free  of  the 

Pennsylvania  State  Tax. 

Inquiries  solicited. 

Cadbury,  Ellis  &  Haines 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 
Franklin  Bank  Building,  Philadelphia 

Telbphonbs:  Bell,  Spbucb  7372,  7373,  7374,  7375.     Kbtstonb,  Race  2815. 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL 

FOR  SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  WORK 

Summer  Term,  Seventh  Month  5  to 

Eighth  Month  13,  1921 

Special  Courses  for  Teachers 

Woolman   School        ELBERT  RUSSELL, 

SWARTHMORE,  PA.  Director 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA   D.  FEATHERSTONB. 

Phors— Mabkut  1571. 


H=  F.  Bruner 


D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE   AND   YARD 


16  No  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TItlPHONE»,||»f„V' 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Frienda 

Post  Office  Address:     Pocono  Manor,  P«. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION 

J.  W.  HURLEY.  Managtr 


Gl.asl.yn -Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

A  Family  Hmt  of  Etldllihid  RtpaltUm. 


PAPER    HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -        PHILADELPHIA 

Paint*  and  Wall  PaperM  at  Retail 

Established  in  1849.  Bell  'Phone,  Poplab  327 


Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 


422  Walnut  St.. 


Philadelphia 


SPECIAL    ATTENTION    GIVEN 


OF  BOOKS    . 


CATALOGS 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing, 

Typewriting,   Addressing,   Mailing,  Etc. 

(30  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 


WANTED— A  reliable  farmer  to  cultivate   a  .60-aore 
'  *      farm,  near  Media.    On  rental,  shares  or  wages  to-be 
agreed  upon;   specializing  on  products  for  local  market 
Address,  Issao  Fobsythe, 

Media,  Fa.,  R.D.3. 


THE   FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  94. 


FIFTH-DAY,  THIRD  MONTH   10,  1921. 


No.  37. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.     Price  $3.00  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 
Davis  H.  Forstthe,  ) 
Mary  Ward,  >  Contributing  Editors. 

Alfred  Lowry,  ) 


Make  remittances  payable  to 

THE  FRIEND, 

No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 

notice  tc  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.O. 


A  CLEAR  CALL. 

An  editorial  in  The  Friend  (London)  of  Second  Month  i  ith 
with  the  title,  "The  Spreading  of  the  Quaker  Faith,"  is  al- 
together notable.  The  following  excerpts  may  make  its  mes- 
sage serviceable  to  us : 

"Let  each  Friend  ask  himself:  is  the  direction  of  my  life 
worthy  of  the  Society's  past  and  hopeful  for  its  future?" 

"(i)  Are  we  absorbed  in  our  outward  concerns  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  inward  life  and  the  cultivation  of  a  living  ministry? 

"  (2)  Are  we  a  rather  exclusive  religious  sect  with  a  tradi- 
tion to  conserve,  or  do  we  desire  to  widen  our  fellowship  be- 
cause we  have  a  faith  to  spread? 

"  (3)  Are  we  suffering  from  comfortable  complacency  and 
inertia,  or  have  we  an  enlightened  enthusiasm  for  God? 

"(4)  Are  we  satisfied  with  our  conventional  habits  and 
limited  spiritual  attainments,  or  do  we  reach  out  after  fresh 
discoveries  of  God  and  expect  ever  new  manifestations  of  His 
power?" 

"The  principal  religious  service  of  each  of  one  us  is  our 
own  life,  if  that  be  not  in  itself  "a  witness  to  the  Truth,  no 
missionary  activity  on  our  part  can  avail." 

"  For  young  Friends,  and  for  old  ones  still  more,  to  '  rush 
round'  from  one  social  gathering  to  another,  from  one  con- 
ference to  another,  exhorting  and  being  exhorted,  without 
experiencing  inward  spiritual  growth  and  the  power  of  the 
Divine  life,  and  without  doing  steady  constructive  work,  will 
not  build  a  true  church  or,  what  is  still  more  important,  a 
true  human  society." 


A  BAR  TO  UNITY. 

In  commenting  some  weeks  ago  on  the  pronouncement  of 
the  Lambeth  Conference  on  Unity  it  was  noted  in  The  Friend 
that  the  means  prescribed  seemed  far  removed  from  the 
general  spirit  of  the  Bishops'  proposal. 

In  The  Friend  (London)  of  Second  Month  4th,  L.  V.  H. 
has  a  review  of  Dr.  Manning's  book,  "The  Call  to  Unity." 


Dr.  Manning's  election  to  the  bishopric  of  New  York  was 
referred  to  in  our  last  number.  The  following  quotation  from 
the  review  in  question  will  be  of  interest: 

"But  when  Dr.  Manning  enumerates  the  'essentials'  on 
which  no  difference  of  opinion  is  possible,  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  will  find,  with  pain,  that  they,  almost  alone 
of  Christian  bodies,  are  excluded  from  the  fold.  The  corporate 
testimony  of  the  Society  throughout  its  existence  to  the  non- 
ritualistic  nature  of  the  Sacraments  is  not  even  controverted, 
but  absolutely  ignored  throughout  the  book  as  it  if  were  un- 
worthy of  a  mention."     Dr.  Manning  says: 

"Christ  .  .  .  forms  a  society  into  which  all  His  fol- 
lowers are  to  be  gathered,  and  this  society  He  calls  His  Church. 
This  society  which  our  Lord  Himself  forms  is  both  outward 
and  inward,  both  spiritual  and  visible.  .  .  .  Our  Lord 
chooses  and  trains  its  first  officers,  appoints  its  visible  ob- 
servances, the  sacraments  ot  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
which  are  to  be  continued  for  ev6r,  and  promises  to  be  with  it 
always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  Again,  "By  virtue 
of  our  Baptism  (italics  ours)  we  are  all  members  of  the  one 
Church,  which  is  Christ's  Body."     L.  V.  H.  adds: 

"Surely  unity  will  not  come  through  the  reiteration  of  one 
point  of  view  only  in  this  uncompromising  form?" 

Dr.  Manning  himself  furnishes  the  answer  to  his  own  state- 
ments when  he  declares: 

"The  Gospel  stands  unalterably  for  truth,  but  its  first 
principle  is  love.  Whether  it  be  Catholic  or  Protestant,  there 
is  something  wrong  with  any  theology  which  sees  danger  in 
personal  contact,  or  which  tends  to  separate  men  from  their 
fellows.  .  .  .  The  Christian  religion  is  belief  in,  and 
fellowship  with  Christ  our  Lord.  Other  matters  are  important, 
but  this  is  the  all-important  matter." 

Some  time  ago  it  was  reported  in  an  English  paper  that  a 
clergyman  who  had  traveled  the  seas  with  Dr.  Rendel  Harris 
took  occasion  to  say  that  no  observant  Christian  could  have 
this  experience  of  close  fellowship  with  our  beloved  Doctor 
and  not  be  convinced  that  he  had  the  reality  of  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  his  non-ritualistic  partaking  of  it.  If 
all  of  us  who  are  willing^  to  be  known  as  Friends  could  bring 
our  profession  into  this  kind  of  reality  we  might  make  an 
appreciable  contribution  to  "the  right  way  out"  of  denomina- 
tional perplexities. 

J.  H.  B. 

WHERE.  FATHER,  TO-DAY? 
"Father,  where  shall  I  work  to-day?" 

And  my  love  flowed  warm  and  free, 
And  he  pointed  me  out  a  tiny  spot, 

And  said,  "Tend  that  for  me." 
And  I  answered  quick,  "Oh  no,  not  there, 

Why  no  one  would  ever  see 
No  matter  how  well  my  work  was  done, 

Not  that  Uttle  place,  for  me?" 
And  the  word  he  spoke,  it  was  not  stem. 

He  answered  me  tenderly, 
"Ah,  little  one,  search  that  heart  of  thine. 

Art  thou  working  for  them?  or  for  Mef 
Nazareth  was  a  little  town, 

And  smaO  was  Galilee." 
— Eleanor  Scott  Sharpleb,  in  Friends'  Intelligencer. 


Mankind  needs  a  world-wide  benediction  of  understand- 
ing.—President  Warren  G.  Harding. 
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WESTTOWN  NOTES. 

The  Vocational  Conference,  held  at  the  School  at  a  recent 
week-end,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Friends'  Commit- 
tee, was  eminently  helpful,  with  earnest  addresses  by  those 
thoroughly  well  qualified  to  tell  of  the  opportunities  offered 
by  various  professions.  In  the  special  conferences  arranged 
for,  a  large  number  of  the  older  students  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  more  specific  information  from 
the  speakers  concerning  particular  professions. 

The  younger  rrfembers  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 
are  planning  to  hold  a  Conference  at  Westtown  during  the 
latter  part  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  vacation. 

The  last  regular  lecture  of  the  winter  course  was  given  on 
the  26th  by  Herbert  Wheaton  Congdon  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tain Club,  on  "  The  Long  Trail  of  Vermont." 

The  recent  return  of  winter  with  a  heavy  snow  fall  has 
brought  us  the  opportunity  for  coasting,  which  we  had  rather 
despaired  of.  The  usual  faithful  work  on  the  part  of  the  boys 
put  the  track  in  good  condition,  and  by  changing  the  school 
program  somewhat,  an  hour's  sledding  in  the  morning  has 
been  arranged  for,  if  there  was  likelihood  that  the  snow  would 
be  too  soft  in  the  afternoon.  Skis  and  snow-shoes  were  also 
in  evidence  for  a  few  days. 


VOCATIONAL  CONFERENCE  HELD  AT  WESTTOWN, 
SECOND  MONTH  19th  and  20th. 

Perhaps  not  in  recent  years  has  a  Conference  of  any  descrip- 
tion been  held  that  has  influenced  in  so  vital  a  way  the  life  of 
the  student  body  of  Westtown,  as  has  the  Vocational  Conference 
which  has  just  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young 
Friends'  Westtown  Committee.  In  a  clear,  concise  and  inspir- 
ing manner,  various  speakers  presented  the  vital  aspects  of 
the  professions  of  Teaching,  Law,  Agriculture,  Journalism, 
Engineering  and  Medicine.  The  dominant  note  of  each  ad- 
dress was  the  importance  of  placing  the  emphasis  in  choosing 
one's  profession  upon  "Human  Values"  rather  than  mere 
financial  returns.    Service  was  the  key-note  of  the  Conference. 

On  Seventh-day  evening  four  short  inspiring  addresses  were 
given  by  William  Reagan,  Francis  Taylor,  Emmor  Roberts 
and  Frederick  Libby,  to  the  joint  collection  of  boys  and  girls, 
on  Teaching,  Law,  Farming,  and  the  Ethics  of  Journalism 
respectively,  followed  on  First-day  morning  by  a  talk  to  boys 
only  by  Robert  Yarnall  on  engineering,  and  to  girls  only  by 
Dr.  Marianna  Taylor  on  Medicine.  Gilbert  Beaver,  in  a  very 
wonderful  address  on  First-day  evening  to  a  joint  gat^^ring, 
crystallized  the  spirit  of  the  Conference  in  a  lofty  ideal  of  life 
and  endeavor — "God  dealeth  with  you  as  with  sons — and 
daughters." 

William  Reagan,  Robert  Yarnall,  and  Gilbert  Beaver  re- 
mained throughout  the  week-end  and  gave  much  help  in 
private  conferences  to  the  students. 

William  Reagan,  Principal  of  Oakwood  Seminary,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  opened  the  Conference  with  a  discussion  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  profession  of  Teaching.  He  presented  in 
no  unmistakable  manner  the  picture  of  an  individual  con- 
secrated to  the  purpose  of  investing  life's  capital  in  human  lives, 
and  even  though  the  financial  returns  are  not  as  large  as  in  some 
other  professions,  the  possibilities  of  service  cannot  be  excelled. 

Law,  as  presented  by  Francis  Taylor,  took  on  an  aspect  of 
warmth  and  human  interest.  In  explaining  why  he  entered 
the  profession  of  law,  Francis  Taylor  showed  how  the  ideal 
lawyer  is  able  to  deal  with  personalities  in  phases  of  life  not 
open  to  the  individual  in  other  professions.  Again,  the  lawyer's 
great  opportunity  comes  in  serving  that  class  of  people  who 
are  most  in  need  of  sympathetic  assistance  rather  than  acquir- 
ing a  large  fee  for  his  services. 

Emmor  Roberts  emphasized  the  tempering  influence  of 
"God's  big  out-of-doors"  upon  the  individual.  He  also  point- 
ed out  the  independence  of  the  farmer,  who  can  plan  his  time 
so  that  he  can  take  some  part  in  civic  affairs.  His  service  to 
mankind  is  unlimited,  for  on  him  depends  the  life  of  the  nation. 

Frederick  Libby  drew  a  picture  of  a  world  in  need  of  ac- 
curate and  truthful  news,  and  said  that  this  can  only  be  obtain- 


ed when  men  thoroughly  give  themselves  to  this  service.  As 
an  illustration  of  this,  Frederick  Libby  told  us  about  an  ex- 
perience of  his  with  a  Chicago  reporter  who  felt  that  it  would 
not  be  expedient  for  people  to  know  that  the  German  children 
were  being  fed  and  clothed  through  relief  work,  and  so  he 
crossed  out  German  and  put  in  Polish.  He  said:  "  Do  not  be 
in  a  hurry  to  choose  your  profession,  but  rather  let  your 
profession  choose  you,  endeavoring  under  God's  guidance  to 
meet  it  half  way." 

First-day  morning,  the  usual  Bible  Class  time  was  given 
over  to  another  Conference  session  and  the  girls  devoted  their 
time  to,medicine,  efficiently  presented  to  them  by  Dr.  Marianna 
Taylor.  She  said  that  some  of  the  essentials  for  a  good  doctor 
were  common-sense,  sympathy,  tact,  and  an  imagination 
which  will  help  one  to  see  another's  situation  and  to  appreciate 
it.  Although  the  old-fashioned  family  doctor  is  going  out  of 
style,  women  seem  especially  adapted  to  this  type  of  work 
and  there  is  a  crying  need  for  them  to  undertake  it.  The 
tendency  to-day  is  for  a  highly  specialized  co-operative  system 
when  the  patient  is  passed  from  one  specialist  to  another,  no 
time  being  given  for  the  sympathy  and  the  intimate  under- 
standing which  is  often  needed  by  the  patient  as  much  as 
medicine.  Christ  was  called  the  Great  Physician  and"  he  or 
she  who  choses  medicine  must  not  forget  the  essential  human 
factor  in  this  high  calling. 

D.  Robert  Yarnall,  in  his  talk  to  the  boys,  aided  many 
doubtful  fellows,  as  far  as  a  life  occupation  is  concerned,  to 
contemplate  engineering,  which  he  defined  as  the  art  of  direct- 
ing forces  of  power  in  nature  to  the  uses  and  conveniences  of 
mankind.  Robert  Yarnall  explained  in  detail  the  different 
branches  of  engineering.  His  talk  centered  around  mechanical 
engineering  or  that  branch  which  deals  with  the  generation  of 
power.  This  profession  requires  diligent  study  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  physics  and  mathematics.  A  good 
engineer  is  able  to  manage  a  big  industry  and  has  a  large  field 
for  development. 

The  spirit  of  the  whole  conference  reached  its  climax  in 
the  closing  address  of  Gilbert  Beaver.  We  have  all  felt  that 
just  now  we  are  only  existing,  that  beyond  the  school  walls 
lies  life  in  its  glowing,  pulsating  wonder  and  we  can  hardly 
wait  to  really  live.  But  we  are  wrong.  Our  stay  at  school  is 
during  the  most  formative  years  of  our  lifetime,  and  what  we 
make  ourselves  now  is  what  we  will  be  in  the  world  outside. 
These  years  at  school  are  filled  with  a  color  and  a  vital  living 
that  we  can  never  experience  again  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
pity  of  it  is  that  we  do  not  half  appreciate  it.  Did  you  ever 
stop  to  consider  why  you  were  in  the  world?  Sometimes 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  particular  reason,  especially 
when  one  is  discouraged.  But  Gilbert  Beaver  said  that  every 
man's  life  is  a  plan  of  God  and  He  has  a  purpose  for  each  of 
us.  Let  us  then  seek  to  find  God's  will  for  us,  that  we  may 
serve  Him  and  our  fellow-men  to  the  very  best  of  our  ability. 

First — ^we  should  try  to  discover  God's  plan  for  our  lives  and 
not  set  our  minds  upon  great  external  success,  and  in  what- 
ever profession  we  follow  the  occasion  will  come,  when  we  can 
help  do  away  with  war.  We,  the  Society  of  Friends,  are  called 
to  show  the  world  a  better  way  of  living  and  the  practicability 
of  the  upward  life. 

Second — that  every  man's  life  should  be  a  plan  of  God,  for 
God  wants  to  lead  every  man  to  a  better  way  of  living  and  his 
plan  will  make  the  best  use  of  all  the  faculties  we  possess. 

Third — that  God  will  make  clear  our  way  as  fast  as  we  need 
to  know,  if  we  only  obey  him.  The  essential  thing  is  to  ask; 
"Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?" 

Fourth — there  are  many  practical  helps  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed. These  are: — experience,  courage  and  patience  and 
above  all,  unceasing  and  earnest  prayer  with  faith  that  we 
shall  be  guided  aright. 

"Trust  God,  see  all,  nor  be  afraid."  " 

Edwin  P.  Brown, 
Martha  A.  Tierney, 

Presidents  of  Boys'  and  Girls'  Student 
Bodies,  fVesttown  School. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  PRESENTATION 
OF  OUR  SPIRITUAL  MESSAGE. 


carl  heath. 

Address  at  the  Interfield  Conference  of  Friends' 
Workers,  Berlin,  Twelfth  Month  2,  3,  4,  1920. 

1  feel  that  the  note  of  what  we  want  to  consider  has  been 
struck — the  fundamental  note  is  unity,  and  1  want  just  to 
offer  this  suggestion;  that  we  are  not  to  consider  the  unity  of 
our  relief  service  simply,  but  the  whole  unity  of  the  service  of 
Friends.  1  believe  that  this  is  very  important  because  directly 
one  gets  into  a  circle  of  work,  that  tends  to  become  so  impor- 
tant and  so  full  of  interest  that  one  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the 
work  that  is  being  done  of  a  similar  kind  elsewhere,  and  1  do 
wish  we  could  consider  it  as  an  essential  part  of  the  whole 
service  of  Friends  and  that  we  could  have  a  closer  link  with 
all  those  Friends  who  are  seeking  to  serve  in  one  way  or  an- 
other in  the  Home  Countries.  Because  1  feel  that  it  is  only  as 
we  have  in  the  back  of  our  minds  that  spiritual  conception 
of  the  whole  of  the  Society  of  Friends  that  we  can  gather 
strength  for  what  we  want  to  do  and  see  it  in  the  right  propor- 
tion. Then  we  are  often  faced  with  the  question:  "Why  are 
Friends  doing  these  things?"  And  I  feel  quite  sure  that  our 
answer  will  be  that  it  is  not  because  the  Society  of  Friends 
consists  of  a  number  of  amiable  and  philanthropic  people  who 
are  moved  by  the  sorrows  of  the  world  and  rush  out  to  try 
and  help,  but  that  it  does  come  from  a  deeper  compulsion 
altogether  and  that  compulsion  comes  from  something  that 
constitutes  what  we  mean  by  religion.  It  is  something  of 
this  kind  that  makes  us  realize  that  above  all  things  in  the 
world  is  the  Divine  thing  of  human  personality  and  if  we  are 
conscious  of  that,  then  it  becomes  an  obvious  thing  why 
Friends  have  set  themselves  to  oppose  slavery,  to  oppose 
war,  and  not  merely  to  oppose  but  to  seek  to  serve.  Service, 
I  want  to  say,  is  simply  a  term  that  is  synonomous  with  wor- 
ship. It  means  practically  the  same  thing.  When  we  are 
trying  to  serve  we  are  trying  not  simply  to  do  something  for 
other  people.  1  think  that  is  very  important  in  our  relief 
work.  Serving  means  that  we  are  going  to  try  and  link  our- 
selves with  that  which  is  the  soul  and  life  of  the  other  people. 
We  cannot  help  it  because  we  see  that  these  people  are  also 
the  channels  of  the  Divine  Life,  and  that  we  seek  to  serve 
that  Life,  which  only  means  we  seek  to  worship.  The  Old 
English  word  means  that:  when  a  man  promises  to  worship 
his  wife,  he  means  that  he  is  going  to  try  and  link  himself  in 
life  with  the  Divine  element  in  another.  So  1  would  like  to 
suggest  that  at  the  back  of  all  our  relief  work  is  the  sense  of 
service  and  worship. 

I  believe  that  what  we  have  to  do  this  morning  is  to  con- 
sider how  to  deepen  this  spiritual  life  which  lies  behind  all 
our  work.  When  one  thinks  of  permanent  work  as  distinct 
from  relief  work — I  am  one  of  those  who  dislikes  the  use  of 
the  word  spiritual;  all  service  is  spiritual  work — the  only 
distinction  that  one  looks  to  in  Europe  at  the  present  time 
for  Friends  is  the  distinction  in  time.  One  hopes  that  this  re- 
lief work  is  coming  to  an  end  in  time;  one  hopes  that  the 
permanent  work  is  not  going  to  come  to  an  end.  One  hopes 
that  this  relief  work  is  opening  the  eyes  of  the  whole  Society 
to  the  obligation  of  much  wider  International  Service.  We 
have  got  to  make  suggestions.  The  first  suggestion  is  there- 
fore that  we  should  try  to  see  our  service  as  a  deeper  thing. 
Yesterday  1  was  listening  to  what  was  said  about  Quaker 
Embassies  and  feeling  the  danger  in  connection  with  this  and 
how  we  were  to  meet  that  danger.  Then  the  thought  came  to 
me — that  saying  in  the  Bible  somewhere:  "The  angel  of  His 
Presence  saved  them."  It  is  when  we  get  that  deeper  sense 
of  the  meaning  of  our  work  that  we  shall  be  saved  from  this 
danger.  So  the  first  suggestion  must  be  for  the  deepening  of 
the  meaning  of  this  service.  So  I  hold  that  the  strength  of 
Friends'  work  whether  in  Paris  or  Geneva  or  Scandinavia 
must  rest  on  the  Meeting  for  Worship  and  1  do  not  think  that 
any  unit  that  neglects  that — realizing  the  presence  of  God — 
is  going  to  be  strong. 


This  turns  immediately  to  a  practical  question.  I  said  be- 
fore that  we  must  link  in  this  work  the  whole  Society.  This 
week  there  was  a  conference  in  London  called  by  the  Peace 
Committee  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  at  which  1  was  sorry 
not  to  be  present.  It  was  a  conference  between  those  who  are 
interested  in  International  Peace  and  the  Young  Friends' 
Organization.  Now  1  do  believe  that  one  source  of  spiritual 
strength  which  we  have  to  explore  is  the  strength  which  conies 
from  the  Young  Friends'  Movement.  There  is  a  living  free- 
dom of  spirit  here  and  we  have  got  to  make  use  of  that  in  our 
international  service,  and  those  of  us  who  are  older  have  not 
to  neglect  that  liberty  and  freedom  which  may  be  turned 
into  channels  of  international  service  or  in  other  directions. 

1  want  to  just  re-emphasize  those  two  things:  that  we  must 
not  neglect  the  Meeting  for  Worship  and  we  must  not  neglect 
the  source  which  is  obvious  in  the  Young  Friends  in  the 
Society. 

1  do  hope  that  we  are  going  to  see  to-day  that  as  far  as  we 
possibly  can  we  think  of  this  relief  work  as  working  out  to  a 
permanent  service,  and  in  seeing  that  \ye  do  not  let  it  deyelop 
along  two  lines  quite  apart,  we  should  think  of  a  wise  way  in 
which  the  two  might  be  linked  up  so  that  as  the  relief  service 
draws  to  an  end  it  may  pass  naturally  into  permanent  forms. 
The  effort  which  has  expressed  itself  in  the  Council  for  Inter- 
national Service  among  English  Friends  and  Irish  Friends  is 
an  effort  in  that  direction.  We  are  not  aiming  at  propaganda, 
but  1  do  think  we  want  to  face  the  great  and  growing  op- 
portunity and  not  to  shirk  the  responsibility  which  facing  this 
opportunity  will  bring.  I  feel  that  we  have  all  got  only  to 
the  beginning  of  the  work  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the 
modern  world.  The  other  day  in  Paris,  the  leader  of  one  of 
the  socialist  sections  said  to  me:  "I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  any  of  the  religions;  1  have  no  interest  in  them  any 
more,  but  1  am  interested  in  you  Quakers  because  you  have 
some  free  ideas  that  may  provide  that  mental  need  that  some 
of  us  are  feeling."  Now  it  is  that  kind  of  opportunity  that  is 
extraordinarily  difficult  to  meet  but  very  vital.  If  we  can  find 
ways  of  meeting  that  need  of  Europe  for  a  spiritual  back- 
ground to  life  then  we  may  do  our  duty  to  the  whole  concep- 
tion of  Quakerism  which  to  me  at  least  is  not  an  organization, 
but  essentially  an  inward  and  spiritual  movement. 


DEATH. 
What's  death?     A  little  broadening  of  the  ripple 

Upon  the  Eternal  Shore; 
A  little  loosening  of  the  bands  that  cripple, 

This,  and  nothing  more. 

What's  death?    A  parting  of  the  clouds  above  us 

That  hide  the  sun; 
A  golden  vision  of  the  souls  that  love  us, 

And  labor  gone. 

What's  death?    The  opening  of  a  perfect  flower. 

No  watcher  sees 
The  silent  Spirit  who  at  twilight  hour 

The  bondman  frees. 

What's  death?    God's  mercy,  strange,  uncomprehended. 

The  undiscovered  goal; 
The  Land  of  Promise  when  the  toil  is  ended, 

The  Day-Dawn  of  the  soul. 

— Author  Unknown. 


In  contemplating  these  world  problems,  we  are  apt  to  feel 
helpless  and  lost,  or  else  we  talk  glibly  of  unreal  abstractions. 
Keep  your  eye  on  the  individual  man  and  woman.  They  alone 
are  real.  Keep  it  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  man.  Keep  it  on 
the  real  needs  of  common  folk.  Remember  the  common  hu- 
manity which  is  a  basic  fact.  And  in  these  ways  keep  opinion 
healthy  and  true,  and  serve  the  cause  of  a  free  and  harmonious 
world  life,  as  way  may  present. — F.  E.  Pollard. 
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RESPONSIBILITY  TO  CHILDREN  WITH  ONE  PARENT 
A  MEMBER. 

[Note. — The  accompanying  report,  prepared  by  a  Sub- 
Committee  of,  and  approved  by  the  Representative  Meeting, 
is  now  made  public  in  order  that  Friends  may  know  in  advance 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  what  action  its  Representative  Body 
has  taken  in  this  important  matter. — Eds.] 

Report. 
To  THE  Representative  Meeting: — 

Your  Committee  to  whom  was  submitted  the  further  con- 
sideration of  our  responsibility  toward  the  children  who  do 
not  have  a  right  of  membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  but 
who  have  or  have  had  one  parent  a  member,  have  given  care- 
ful attention  to  the  subject,  bearing  in  mind  the  concern  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  as  recorded  in  19 19,  and  the  minute  re- 
committing this  concern  to  the  Representative  Meeting,  with 
the  expressed  hope  that  that  body  might  hand  down  next 
year,  a  report  which  the  Yearly  Meeting  can  adopt. 

(i)  We  record  our  satisfaction  with  the  main  features  of 
the  report  presented  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1920  concern- 
ing the  extended  duties  of  Overseers  toward  non-members 
affiliated  with  us,  but  would  call  attention  to  paragraphs  of 
Discipline  adopted  in  1916,  which  so  nearly  cover  the  same 
ground  that  it  would  seem  uncalled-for  at  the  present  time 
to  issue  more  extended  rulings  on  the  topic, — except  to  direct 
Monthly  Meetings  to  keep  accurate  lists  of  non-members 
married  to  members,  of  their  children  and  of  other  non-mem- 
bers who  regularly  attend  our  meetings  for  Worship,  and 
through  their  Recorders  to  forward  annually  to  the  Commit-' 
tee  on  Records  of  the  Representative  Meeting  information 
showing  the  numbers  of  each  of  these  classes;  and  also  the 
number  of  such  if  any  who  have  been  received  into  member- 
ship during  the  year;  such  information  to  be  embodied  in  the 
Annual  Tabulated  Statement  to  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

(2)  The  broad  question  of  membership  in  our  Religious 
Society  also  received  our  thoughtful  consideration,  but  as  the 
matter  was  not  definitely  committed  to  the  Representative 
Meeting  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  this  committee  did  not  feel 
authorized  to  offer  any  recommendations  on  the  subject,  but 
would  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  Friends. 

We  feel  that  the  question  of  Birth-right  and  Associate 
Membership  is  a  subject  of  grave  importance  with  many  of 
our  members  and  merits  the  Yearly  Meeting's  best  thought. 

(3)  As  regards  the  admission  to  Westtown  School  of  child- 
ren who  have  but  one  parent  a  member  with  Friends,  we  would 
approach  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  obligation  the  Yearly 
Meeting  is  under  to  a  considerable  number  among  us,  whose 
marriage  with  non-members  debars  their  children  from  birth- 
right membership. 

Statistics  gathered  in  191 5  showed  that  there  were  among 
us  458  children,  non-members,  who  had  one  parent  a  member. 

We  realize  that  the  question  of  admitting  to  Westtown 
School  children  of  this  class,  not  a  few  of  whom  have  parents 
deeply  concerned  for  their  spiritual  welfare  and  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  Society  of  Friends,  is  the  point  at  which  divergent 
views  need  to  be  reconciled,  before  united  action  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  is  possible. 

In  19 15  there  were  among  us  467  married  couples,  of  whom 
one  was  a  member.  This  condition  is  largely  due  to  changes 
which  have  been  made  in  the  Discipline  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  within  the  last  few  decades,  as  a  result  of  which 
members  who  in  past  generations  might  have  been  lost  to 
our  Society,  have  continued  in  membership  and,  in  many 
cases,  have  proved  a  strength  to  our  body. 

Among  our  members  of  this  class  are  parents  concerned  to 
uphold  the  principles  of  Friends,  who  yet  wish  that  their 
children  should  choose  their  denominational  affiliations  as  a 
result  of  their  own  convictions  rather  than  as  a  birth-right 
or  family  inheritance. 

It  is  a  question  with  many  whether  we  are  fully  justified  in 
denying  to  children  of  such  marriages  privileges  which,  under 
former  rulings,  it  may  have  been  right  to  withhold. 


Some  of  us,  who  have  been  jealous  for  the  unique  position 
of  Westtown  as  a  bulwark  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
and  an  instrument  for  the  leavening  of  other  Friendly  com- 
munities with  the  principles  for  which  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  has  stood, — have  feared  that  the  admission  of  others 
than  Friends  to  its  privileges  would  mean  the  lowering  of  the 
standards  of  our  Religious  Society.  Your  Committee  has  not 
been  unmindful  of  this  danger.  We  recognize,  however,  that 
some  features  of  our  present  arrangements  have  that  same 
tendency;  and  many  of  us  believe  that  the  plan  now  proposed 
will  tend  to  neutralize  those  features,  and  on  the  whole 
strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the  standards  of  the  School. 

Your  corfimittee,  as  we  have  conferred  together,  have  come 
more  and  more  to  accept  this  view,  and  accordingly  suggest 
that  the  Representative  Meeting  recommend  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  authorize  the  Westtown  Committee  to  admit  to 
the  school  a  limited  number  of  children,  non-members,  who 
have  or  have  had,  one  parent  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  accordance  with  the  following  conditions: — 

(a)  That  such  child  shall  not  have  voluntarily  joined  an- 
other religious  denomination. 

(b)  That  both  parents  or  the  surviving  parent,  if  any,  shall 
join  in  the  application  for  admission,  and  in  so  doing  shall 
agree  to  conform  to  the  standards  of  the  School. 

(c)  That  the  maximum  enrollment  of  such  pupils  shall 
not  exceed  thirty. 

(d)  That,  prior  to  Fifth  Month  ist  of  each  year,  only  full 
members  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  may  be  enrolled  as 
new  "jpupils  for  the  succeeding  school  year. 

(e)  That  the  Westtown  Committee  or  a  Sub-Committee 
before  the  admission  of  a  child  who  is  a  non-member,  shall 
ascertain  by  interview  or  correspondence  with  the  parents, 
or  with  the  Overseers  of  the  meeting  in  which  one  parent  is  a 
member,  whether  the  application  for  admission  is  made  with 
a  sincere  willingness  that  the  child  be  educated  in  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  stands. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  School  Committee  report 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting  within  three  years  their  judgment  as 
to  the  fairness  and  practical  working  out  of  this  rule. 

We  make  these  recommendations  because  we  feel  that  the 
Meeting  is  under  an  obligation  to  its  members  be  they  married 
to  members  or  to  non-members;  and  that  this  obligation  can 
in  part  be  met  by  the  plan  herein  proposed. 

We  trust  that  the  establishment  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
at  Westtown  and  the  association  of  most  of  the  teachers  in 
the  interests  of  this  meeting  may  be  a  means  of  fostering  a 
growing  attachment  to  Friends,  and  that  children  who  enter 
Westtown  as  non-members  may  find  it  to  be  a  natural  and  a 
right  thing  for  them  to  accept  membership  while  pupils  at 
the  School. 

In  closing,  we  would  emphasize  the  need  of  increased  effort 
on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  the  management  of  the 
School,  whether  we  regard  conditions  as  they  now  exist  or  as 
affected  by  the  proposed  change,  to  teach  and  to  uphold  the 
Christian  principles  we  profess. 

For  the  Committee, 
Walter  T.  Moore  William  Bishop 

J.  Snowdon  Rhoads  Edward  G.  Rhoads 

Davis  H.  Forsythe  Mary  R.  Williams 

Alfred  C.  Garrett  Ann  Sharpless 

Walter  J.  Bu2by. 
Philadelphia,  Twelfth  Month  15,  1920. 


The  fact  is  that  all  the  problems  of  human  life  resolve  them- 
selves into  questions  of  personal  relationship,  whereas  much 
present-day  discussion  is  concerned  with  systems  and  abstrac- 
tions. Jesus  was  more  interested  in  persons  than  in  systems. 
His  way  is  to  change  systems  by  first  changing  men,  and  He 
believed  that  men  could  only  be  changed  by  the  power  of  that 
tremendous  love  of  God  which  never  lets  us  go — a  love  which 
sees  in  the  heart  of  the  worst  the  possibility  of  the  best,^ 
Robert  Davis, 
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TEMPERANCE. 
A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  P.  Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  be- 
half of  the  Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

Doubt  not,  go  forward;  if  thou  doubt* 
The  beasts  will  tear  thee  piecemeal. 

— The  Holy  Grail — Tenntson. 


Whatever  view  one  may  hold  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
prohibition  policy,  the  honest  citizen  can  have  but  one  view 
of  this  organized  effort  to  undermine  the  law  and  to  debauch 
its  officers.     The  situation  is  not  one  to  be  regarded  lightly. 

The  question  is  not  whether  John  Smith  can  buy  a  little 
liquor  now  and  then  despite  the  law.  It  is  whether  men  who 
think  nothing  of  bribery,  assault,  blackmail,  forgery  and 
murder  to  maintain  an  outlawed  business,  shall  or  shall  not 
succeed  in  undermining  the  law  and  defying  the  government. 
There  are  men  in  jail  for  incendiary  speeches,  men  charged 
with  sedition,  who  have  not  done  one  tenth  the  harm  to  our 
American  institutions  that  is  threatened  by  the  booze  interests 
who  are  more  dangerous  than  the  Reds. — New  Bedford  Evening 
Standard. 

Over  1 7,000 jjersons  have  been  arrested  under  the  Volstead 
law,  and  most  of  them  have  been  recommended  for  trial. 
Penalties  amounting  to  more  than  $22,000,000  have  been 
imposed.  Distilleries  and  still  worms  to  the  number  of  17,723 
have  been  destroyed,  with  40,116  fermenters,  2,712,012  gal- 
lons of  mash,  137,530  gallons  of  cider  and  122,865  gallons  of 
spirits  confiscated  but  not  destroyed. 

Not  all  prohibition  officers  are  venal.  Most  of  them  are 
doing  their  work  honestly  and  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
Liquor  is  being  made,  sold  and  drunk,  but  the  forces  of  the 
law  are  putting  up  a  good  fight.  They  have  the  backing  of 
a  majority  of  the  people,  and  will  have  more  when  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  issue  is  not  whether  it  shall  be  possible  to  get  a 
drink,  but  whether  1,he  liquor  interests  shall  prevail  over  the 
government. 

Abstainers  Abroad. — In  response  to  a  request,  our  friend 
Rayner  Kelsey,  of  Haverford  College,  has  contributed  a  few 
impressions  of  the  temperance  situation  abroad  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  an  American  teetotaler. 

In  the  first  place  1  found  everywhere  the  greatest  interest 
in  our  prohibition  regime,  usually  coupled  with  much  surprise 
that  a  great  people  should  place  such  a  restriction  upon  itself. 
But  the  report  is  widespread  in  Europe  that  our  amendment  is 
already  a  dead  letter  and  that  the  prohibition  policy  is  an 
utter  failure.  Ready  ears  have  apparently  been  open  to  the 
testimony  of  my  table  partner  on  the  eastward  voyage  and 
his  ilk.  He  reveled  in  the  liquor  service  of  the  ship  and  con- 
fided to  me  in  a  voluble  moment  that  his  trip  to  Europe  was 
in  reality  a  flight  from  the  arid  horrors  of  the  great  American 
desert.  At  another  time  he  assured  me  in  an  unguarded 
moment  that  you  could  get  all  you  wanted  in  New  York  City, 
any  brand  at  any  hour.  1  lost  his  friendship  by  reminding 
him  of  his  former  speech. 

We  seldom  had  trouble  on  the  continent  in  getting  good 
natural  water  to  drink,  although  occasionally  we  had  to  order 
bottled  mineral  water.  Only  once,  in  Berlin,  were  we  refused 
water  with  our  meal,  and  in  that  case  a  bit  of  earnest  remon- 
strance with  the  manager  changed  the  decision.  Usually  in 
Germany  they  smiled  leniently  when  1  explained,  "We  are 
water-drinkers  from  America." 

We  usually  notice  in  England  and  on  the  continent  that 
abstainers  were  looked  upon  as  poor  customers  in  hotels, 
restaurants  and  dining  cars.  1  could  easily  understand  this 
when  1  saw  in  several  instances  that  people  doubled  their 
bills  by  ordering  liquor.  So  it  is  a  big  item  with  managers  and 
also  waiters,  even  with  the  waiters  in  several  Italian  hotels 
where  they  had  abolished  tips,  and  added  ten  or  fifteen  per 
cent,  to  the  bills  as  tip  money. 


In  Scotland  they  were  just  approaching  their  first  local 
option  election,  and  the  liquor  interests  were  indeed  making 
an  aggressive  fight  against  the  importation  of  "foreign  re- 
forms." Great  placards  like  the  following  were  carried  on  the 
Edinburgh  tram  cars:  "Prohibition  or  Liberty,  Which?" — 
"Strangle  the  Snake  of  Prohibition."  When  1  saw  their  fine 
young  men  staggering  about  the  streets,  as  1  often  did  see 
them,  1  could  not  help  applying  in  my  own  way  the  words 
"strangle"  and  "snake."  It  is  often  said  that  Europeans 
drink  moderately  and  Americans  to  excess.  Surely  this 
dictum  does  not  apply  to  Great  Britain.  A  young  woman 
from  a  western  prohibition  state,  after  being  in  England  three 
weeks  last  summer,  remarked  casually  and  sincerely  that  she 
had  seen  more  drunken  people  in  the  three  weeks  than  in  all 
her  life  before. 

All  about  London  on  the  billboards  were  great  broadsides 
decrying  prohibition.  Some,  of  them  propounded  theoretical 
arguments  against  it.  Some  gave  "statistics"  showing  that 
the  States  of  America  that  had  tried  prohibition  for  a  number 
of  years  had  fallen  away  and  been  lost  in  the  economic  race. 
Newspapers  frequently  contained  editorials  and  contributed 
articles,  almost  always  opposed  to  prohibition  or  even  local 
option.  The  old  arguments,  so  familiar  to  Americans,  were 
constantly  used:  "Prohibition  does  not  prohibit;  you  cannot 
make  men  good  by  law;  temperance  is  a  religious,  not  a  politi- 
cal question,"  etc.,  etc.  A  prominent  Friend  told  me  that  the 
liquor  trade  controlled  so  many  of  the  newspapers  that  they 
usually  refused  to  print  rejoinders  sent  in  by  temperance 
advocates. 

"Pussyfoot"  Johnson  is  still  widely  execrated  in  England 
in  spite  of  the  cowardly  assault  from  which  he  suflf'ered, — a 
fact  that  still  makes  many  right-thinking  Englishmen  blush 
for  shame.  But  his  nickname  has  "caught  on"  and  a  pro- 
hibitionist or  teetotaler  is  a  "pussyfoot."  1  was  apparently 
not  recognized  as  such  at  a  certain  London  "chemist  shop." 
1  bought  some  denatured  alcohol  for  our  tea  lamp  and  the 
clerk,  recognizing  me  as  an  American,  cautioned  me  very 
strictly  against  using  the  liquid  internally. 

1  was  proud  of  my  own  country.  If  England  was  half  a 
century  ahead  of  us  in  the  abolition  movement  we  are  as  far 
ahead  of  her  in  the  fight  against  the  slavery  of  drink.  Our 
struggle  for  a  sober  nation  is  not  over,  but  we  have  won  a 
tremendous  victory  for  ourselves  and  for  the  world.  We  have 
abundant  reason  to  thank  God  and  take  courage. 


A  Psychological  Reaction. — We  hear  much  in  the  liquor 
press  about  "the  collapse  of  prohibition."  Let  no  one  be 
alarmed  or  deceived  thereby.  Like  children,  many  adults  in 
the  child-stage  of  mentality  have  a  way  of  expressing  denials 
with  increasing  emphasis  as  their  own  deceit  becomes  more 
and  more  obvious.  Like  the  "wet  victory"  in  Scotland,  the 
"collapse"  in  America  should  be  viewed  psychologically,  not 
accepted  as  fact.  What  did  happen  in  Scotland?  The  drys 
did  not  suffer  any  set-back.  They  lost  nothing.  On  the  con- 
trary they  polled  in  the  voting  areas  as  a  whole  forty  per  cent, 
of  the  votes,  and  in  districts  where  they  polled  fifty-five  per 
cent,  or  more  they  eliminated  446  licensed  houses.  A  few  more 
"wet  victories"  of  this  kind  in  Scotland  will  doubtless  bring 
into  service  the  more  recent  expression,  "the  collapse  of 
prohibition."  Even  so  here  in  America  we  shall  continue  to 
hear,  perhaps,  for  many  years  to  come  the  puerile  and  unpa- 
triotic reaction  of  the  liquor  press  and  its  sympathizers,  until 
at  last  through  continued  "failure"  and  "collapse"  Prohibitoin 
emerges  triumphant. 

Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again, 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers; 
But  error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 

And  dies  amid  her  worshippers. 


May  God  awaken  in  us  a  deeper  sense  of  His  presence,  so 
that  we  may  become  conscious  fellow-workers  with  Him  in 
the  remaking  of  the  world. — Ernest  E.  Unwin. 
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A  SERBIAN  CHALLENGE. 

Nikolai  Velimirovich,  Bishop  of  the  Serbian  Orthodox 
Church,  has  been  speaking  in  this  country.  He  says  the  mem- 
bership of  his  organization  (the  Orthodox  Church)  outnumbers 
the  population  of  the  United  States.  With  the  subject,  "The 
Costs  of  Religion,"  he  quite  stirred  a  New  York  audience. 
After  referring  to  the  "unspeakable  suffering  of  Europe,"  he 
is  reported  by  the  Churchman  Afield  as  follows: — 

"What  is  it  all  from?  From  the  cheapness  of  Europe's  re- 
ligion. Souls  cost  nothing.  Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  human 
care  is  given  to  bodily  welfare.  Darkness  of  mind,  confusion 
of  thought  results.  To  illumine  the  soul  with  Divine  life, 
you  have  to  sacrifice  much.  Read  the  history  of  the  ancient 
church  and  you  will  see  what  it  cost  to  bring  men  to  peace 
and  beauty  of  character.  As  St.  Francis  in  the  Middle  Ages 
tried  to  realize  Christ's  wounds,  something  physical  was 
produced  in  him.  If  you  try  to  realize  Christ's  love,  His 
deeds,  His  unity  with  God,  it  will  cost  you  as  much  as  it  cost 
St.  Francis. 

"Jesus  told  the  lowest  price  first:  'Keep  the  commandments.' 
Then,  to  those  who  wished  more.  He  said:  "  If  you  would  be 
perfect,  leave  all  you  have  and  follow  Me."  To  those  who  do 
this  there  is  tremendous  gain — union  with  God,  happiness, 
peace. 

"  Europe  doesn't  realize  this.  "  That  is  why  she  cannot  settle 
her  problems.  You  can  find  very  few  holy  men  in  Europe. 
Europe  has  done  everything  to  get  rid  of  Christ.  She  has 
brought  in  the  morals  of  the  superman,  the  man  of  proud  heart 
ready  to  kill  those  about  him. 

"Christ  will  forgive  Europe  seventy  times  seven.  After 
seventy  times  seven  he  becomes  a  judge.  Then  He  allows 
people  to  go  their  way.     Then  morals  and  soul  are  lost. 

"  For  five  centuries  Serbia  was  under  the  yoke,  poor,  un- 
protected, suffering.  Religion  became  to  us  the  most  precious 
thing.  Our  sufferings  saved  our  souls.  What  is  the  remedy 
for  Europe?  To  put  a  high  value  on  religion.  For  rich  Ameri- 
ca, for  poor  Serbia,  for  every  nation,  religion  is  the  thing  most 
needed.  The  world  never  needed  Christ  so  much  as  it  needs 
Him  to-day. 

"You  may  ask  me:  'Why  do  you  preach  this  to  us?'  Be- 
cause you  are  the  only  people  to-day  to  whom  Europe  listens. 
If  you  leave  Europe  to  die  in  her  spiritual  needs  you  drop 
your  standard  of  Christianity.  1  ask  you  to  demonstrate  Christ 
before  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Speak  of  Christ  so  that  Europe 
feels  Him,  and  you  will  start  her  re-birth.  Suffering,  Christless 
Europe  can  never  promote  the  peace  of  the  world.  You  can  do 
the  impossible  thing.  Give  this  inspiration  to  Europe,  this 
spiritual  re-birth.    Bring  her  again  to  life. 

"  May  Christ  fill  us  all  as  pure  vessels  with  clear  water  to 
be  brothers  and  sisters,  children  of  light!" 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 
"Boy  Talks," — Philip  E.  Howard,  published  by  The  Sun- 
day School  Times  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Some  sixty  short  talks  by  a  man  to  boys  he  loves.  Worth 
reading  by  boys  and  their  fathers.  Each  talk  contains  a  story 
or  illustration  to  make  its  lesson  interesting.  It  just  sounds 
like  a  big  boy  talking  with  his  brothers.  How  happily  the 
Friendship  of  Christ  is  brought  in! 

J.  Passmore  Elkinton. 

"  Money  and  Prices" — J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

What  makes  prices  go  up  and  down  should  be  understood 
by  every  intelligent  citizen.  But  the  subject  is  intricate. 
Professor  Laughlin  thinks  the  amount  of  paper  currency  has 
no  effect  on  prices  as  long  as  it  is  redeemable  in  gold.  Nor  is 
there  much  change  from  the  yearly  increase  in  the  world's 
stock  of  gold,  now  that  the  total  amount  is  so  large  (estimated 
at  $10,379,000,000).  Individual  commodities  seem  to  follow 
separate  courses  as  their  conditions  of  supply  and  demand 
differ.     The  effect  of  country  to  city  migrations  in  reducing 


food  supply  is  treated  iriterestingly.  Our  Federal  Reserve 
monetary  and  credit  system  should  distribute  the  strain  of 
panics,  but  business  depressions  can  cease  only  when  men 
learn  to  avoid  overestimating  the  value  of  the  assets  on  which 
loans  are  based.  The  very  great  saving  in  labor  from  more 
efficient  machinery  and  management  certainly  helped  cause 
the  falling  prices  of  1890- 1896.  Tariff  protection,  "trusts," 
bad  farming  and  general  extravagances  of  living  he  thinks 
have  united  to  make  prices  rise  steadily  sice  1896. 

Several  features  of  agricultural  life  are  touched  upon  in- 
terestingly. Some  of  the  errors  of  our  national  monetary 
history  are  examined  clearly  and  hope  expressed  for  a  more 
intelligent  future.  The  last  chapter  clearly  explains  the  work 
of  the  banker  as  one  among  the  many  essential  services  of  the 
community. 

The  book  is  a  little  tedious  for  popular  reading,  but  would 
form  an  excellent  basis  for  a  paper  or  discussion  on  practical 
economics. 

J.  Passmore  Elkinton. 


SAID  IN  CHICAGO. 

The  following  is  reported  in  the  Boston  Transcript  as  part 
of  a  sermon  by  Frederick  F.  Shannon.  It  has  a  different  ring 
from  pulpit  utterances  no  great  time  since.- — [Eds.] 

[Recall]  the  picture  etched  by  Frederick  W.  Robertson. 
"  I  saw  a  family  of  love,"  he  says,  "at  the  Zoological  Gardens — 
five  leopards  together,  kissing  and  playing  with  one  another. 
By-and-by  a  keeper  came  with  sundry  joints  of  a  murdered 
sheep.  The  brothers  began  to  growl  and  bite,  each  seized  a 
bone  and  went  to  his  corner,  snarling,  and  unable  to  enjoy 
for  fear." 

Substitute  for  the  five  leopards  five  modern  nations,  release 
them  from  the  restraining  influence  exerted  by  Christ  in  the 
individuals  of  these  five  national  groups,  and  you  shall  see  a 
gory,  bespattered  human  cage  in  which  beasts  of  the  jungle 
appear  as  innocent  lambs. 

Do  not  remind  me  that  this  is  hyperbole,  after  what  this 
world  has  witnessed  since  19 14;  for  if  you  do,  you  shall  be 
convicted  out  of  your  own  foolish  mouth.  Nothing  that 
Ezekiel  described,  nothing  that  Dante  dreamed,  quite  equals 
the  crimson  terrors  which  have  stalked  our  earth  by  midnight 
and  stormed  it  by  midday.  Verily,  the  deeps  have  spit  fire 
and  the  heavens  have  rained  red.  If  he  were  writing  to-day, 
perhaps  the  psalmist  would  thus  paraphrase  his  own  words: 

"  Lo,  I  have  seen  the  efficient  spreading  himself  like  a  green 
bay  tree,  and  the  end  thereof  was  a  shell-torn  pit." 


WEISSENSEE— AN  EXPERIENCE. 


CATHARINE   MORRIS    COX. 

Four  thousand  men  out  of  work.  Fire  sweeping  through 
the  municipal  hall  starting  in  the  unemployment  office,  but 
destroying  along  with  the  city  offices  the  food  supply  store- 
house and  the  kitchen — with  food  that  was  to  keep  1 500  child- 
ren alive  for  two  weeks  more.  A  citizen  of  the  town  said 
these  things  ought  not  to  be  and  undertook  to  do  his  share 
and  more  that  they  should  not  be.      This  is  the  story: — 

We  are  in  a  suburb  of  a  great  German  city — a  northern 
suburb,  a  small  city  in  itself  with  a  population  of  40,000.  The 
men  are  industrial  workers,  now  largely  idlers  until  factory 
wheels  begin  to  turn,  when  orders  shall  have  come  from  other 
lands  and  raw  materials  shall  be  purchasable  again.  Bare- 
footed, thread-bare  or  tattered  children  pick  up  a  few  pieces 
of  coal  fallen  from  a  one-horse  wagon  clattering  down  the 
street  with  the  winter's  supply  for  some  great  tenement  house. 
There  is  scarcely  need  for  the  street  sweeper  these  days,  for 
every  stick  or  scrap  of  paper  is  prized  as  fuel,  every  cigarette 
stub  serves  to  dull  the  pangs  of  hunger  a  little  longer,  there 
are  no  bones  for  stray  dogs  and  cats  who  long  ago  fell  victims 
to  their  own  or  others'  starvation. 

For  its  name  of  the  City  of  the  White  Lake  should  be 
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substituted  City  of  Dark  Despair,  on  the  day  when  one  of  the 
wretched  4000  set  the  torch  to  the  source  of  his  only  help. 
Was  he  one  wlio  wanted  to  work,  who  had  walked  miles  and 
miles  seeking  a  job  until  his  tattered  boots  fell  from  his  feet? 
Who  heard  everywhere  the  word  "we  are  laying  off  hands," 
or  "we  are  closing  down."  Who  on  his  return  each  day  saw 
the  pinched  faces  of  his  little  flock  turned  to  him  questioningly, 
as  he  answered  "no,  1  have  nothing,"  and  then  one  day  when 
he  returned  to  that  cold  room  where  his  five  should  await  him, 
the  younger  ones  ran  out  with  frightened  faces  and  said  "  Mama 
doesn't  answer  when  we  speak  to  her,"  and  the  older  boy  who 
at  six  knows  life  and  what  follows  it  says:  "She's  dead."  1 
will  not  tell  how  one  after  another  the  members  of  that  house- 
hold went,  nor  how  it  was  that  the  man  went  out  stunned  the 
last  night  and  was  not  seen  again.  1  only  know  that  that 
night  the  unemployment  office  took  fire.  It  was  the  daily 
meeting  place  of  the  4000,  where  they  came  to  receive  their 
daily  allowance  from  the  city.  For  the  man  a  sum  that  would 
pay  the  week's  rent,  for  his  wife  the  value  of  a  pound  of 
potatoes  and  a  loaf  of  black  bread,  that  tastes  of  sawdust  and 
ashes,  for  each  child  the  value  of  four  ounces  of  meat  which 
is  of  the  value  of  four  street  car  rides.  No  clothing,  no  heat, 
no'light,  one  quarter  of  the  minimum  food  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together. 

The  city  offices  burned,  the  municipal  kitchen  was  complete- 
ly destroyed  and  with  it  the  storehouse  with  its  supply  of 
American  food,  the  full  value  of  which  the  city  committee 
had  guaranteed  to  replace  in  case  of  loss.  It  was  an  experience 
that  taught  all  cities  to  insure  fully  against  fire. 

Next  morning  when  hungry  children  assembled  with  spoon 
and  pan  or  pail  for  the  food  they  love,  the  food  that  almost 
stops  the  gnawing  hunger  known  so  long,  they  found  a  pile 
of  charred  ruins  where  the  kitchen  had  stood.  In  the  after- 
noon little  spindle-shanks  gathered  round  the  Ford  with  its 
black  and  red  star  and  their  owners  questioned  anxiously: 
"When  we  gonna  get  that  rice  pudding  again?"  "Was  all 
them  white  rolls  burned  up,  every  one?"  "  We  gonna  get  any 
more  o'  that  food  like  we  been  eatin'  now  that  got  burned 
up?  "  "My  stomach  has  sure  got  a  feeling  like  it  used  to  have, 
more  space  than  comfort!" 

And  this  is  where  the  man  comes  in.  Yes,  he  was  a  German, 
•  small,  and  slender,  neat  and  precise  in  his  shiny  well-brushed 
coat  and  striped  trowsers — his  best  (only?)  suit.  And  this  is 
what  he  said  to  the  children:  "Yes,  you  are  going  to  have 
some  more  food.  We  are  going  to  get  this  food  paid  for  some- 
how, so  that  the  Americans  will  trust  us  again,  they  must 
learn  that  they  can  trust  us,  because  our  little  brothers  and 
sisters  are  hungry." 

Two  weeks  later  by  the  shore  of  the  White  Lake  1 500  child- 
ren sat  on  the  veranda  of  the  castle  of  the  White  Lake  and 
ate  "that  rice  pudding,"  and  they  gave  three  cheers  for 
"  Quakerspeisung." 

The  man  had  worked  day  and  night  to  straighten  the  food 
accounts,  the  records  had  all  been  burned.  He  had  found  the 
kitchen  in  the  old  castle — he  had  sent  the  uninjured  iron 
kettle  from  the  old  kitchen  to  be  installed  by  the  side  of  the 
castle  boiler.  Containers  in  which  food  was  to  be  sent  to 
schools  and  kindergartens  had  been  destroyed,  but  summer 
was  coming  soon  and  the  children  could  assemble  by  the  Lake. 

And  were  they  hungry?  One  usually  is  after  a  two  weeks' 
wait  for  dinner.  The  littlest  one  of  all  sat  pushing  his  spoon 
into  his  mouth  as  though  he  would  ram  the  food  down  his 
throat.  The  tears  were  coursing  down  his  cheeks.  "1 — can't 
— make — it — go — down, — my— tummy — has — gone — and — got 
— too — small  again." 

A  few  days  later  the  man  told  of  the  success  of  his  work, 
of  his  interest  and  faith  in  the  work  as  a  means  of  reaching  the 
parents  as  well  as  of  helping  the  children.  We  were  waiting 
for  the  American  Relief  Administration  film  photographer  to 
come.  He  was  to  film  the  children  for  the  f^lm  story  of  the 
"Food  Package" — the  |io  package  sent  by  the  American 
Uncle  to  the  hungry  parents  of  the  little  "Quaker"  girl. 

We  stood  by  the  wall  of  the  old,  dilapidated  castle,  looking 


out  over  the  lake  sparkling  in  the  spring  sunshine,  the  children 
were  playing  on  the  green  slope. 

"  Every  day  there  are  so  many  more  who  bring  their  father's 
unemployment  card.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  their  self-conscious 
pride  in  the  possession  of  this  official  document — they  don't 
know  the  horror  it  spells  for  the  family.  Here  it  only  means 
excuse  from  paying  the  daily  25  pfennigs  with  which  the 
mother  can  then  buy  a  few  slices  of  bread  or  a  couple  of  carrots. 

"  It  is  in  these  unemployment  cases  that  1  feel  we  here  can 
do  most.  You  Americans  have  the  clue  to  it.  I  try  to  get  in  a 
few  words  of  encouragement  to  the  children  and  to  their 
parents.  We  must  try  to  keep  them  going  somehow— or  it 
will  mean  utter  collapse  for  all  of  us."     He  paused. 

"And  do  you  believe  that  the  words  printed  on  the  card 
mean  anything  to  these  people?  Do  you  believe  that  in  the 
desperate  situation  any  words  can  bring  them  encourage- 
ment?"* 1  asked. 

"It  means  something  to  me,"  he  replied,  "to  know  that 
there  are  somewhere  a  group  of  people  such  as  these  Quakers. 
You  abhor  war,  you  work  to  introduce  a  spirit  which  will 
make  for  peace.  You  mean  to  act  so  that  people  will  know 
what  that  spirit  is.  No  one  can  abhor  war  as  those  who  had 
to  see  it,  to  go  through  its  misery,  degradation  and  awful  in- 
human cruelty,  who  had  to  see  those  whom  they  care  for 
spoiled,  scorched,  tortured  or  even  wholly  destroyed  by  its 
relentless  fire — and  who  knew  all  the  while  that  it  could  attain 
nothing,  that  cruelty  breeds  cruelty,  that  hate  breeds  hate. 

"  1  went.  My  country  needed  every  man,  and  yet  1  knew 
that  somehow  it  was  all  wrong.  1  was  in  the  trenches  for  years, 
hating  myself  and  all  the  horror  around — the  beastliness  of 
it,  the  debasing  inhumanity — what  could  I  do.  Sometimes  1 
talked  to  my  comrades.  Some  of  them  laughed,  but  others 
understood,  though  none  that  1  met  had  felt  it  just  as  1.  1 
know  now  that  there  were  many  others.  Every  day  1  de- 
tested the  work  and  myself  more  than  before.  Frightfulness, 
1  thought — and  it  is  man  who  is  doing  this  thing,  man  made  in 
God's  image — and  1  hated  the  dirty  business  in  my  mind  and 
in  my  heart.  Then  one  morning  1  woke  up  with  a  new  idea 
that  gave  me  a  thrill — or  what  would  have  been  a  thrill  long 
ago  before  1  lost  all  feeling.  1  would  go  to  the  officer  and  tell 
him  about  it.  1  would  stop — if  it  was  wrong,  it  was  wrong 
for  me  to  do  it  and  the  only  thing  was  to  stop — they  had 
made  me  keep  on  for  all  these  years — but  they  couldn't  now — 
for  it  was  wrong  and  1  knew  it. 

"  I  went  to  the  officer  and  told  him.  He  didn't  understand. 
They  sent  me  to  the  insane  asylum  and  kept  me  there  several 
months — then  they  discharged  me — sent  me  home. 

"  Now  1  can  see  how  all  that  sort  of  thing  comes  about  and 
we  all  have  a  mighty  big  job  to  go  as  hard  as  we  can  to  make 
things  better.  Right  here  1  can  help  a  little,  and  1  mean  to 
make  that  little  more.  These  people  have  learned  only  about 
frightfulness.  Now  they  must  learn  about  friendliness.  Then, 
too,  they  must  see  further  than  themselves,  and  further  than 
to-day — they  must  learn  to  get  over  this  burning  down  idea. 
It  is  easier  to  tell  them  this  when  you  are  feeding  their  children. 
-  "Then  there  is  my  assistant,  that  slim  fellow  out  by  the 
gate.  He  has  lost  twenty-five  pounds  since  he  came  on  here, 
I've  only  lost  fifteen  in  six  months.  He  is  one  of  the  4000 — 
and  the  city  doesn't  pay  him  a  cent  for  this  work— you  know 
whether  or  not  one  man  can  carry  this  thing  out  as  you  re- 
quire it  and  as  it  should  be  done.  I  have  asked  for  a  paid 
assistant,  but  of  course  there  was  the  fire  and  there  isn't  much 
money  anyhow.  That  young  fellow  has  his  mother  to  support 
and  he  is  as  willing  to  work  as  can  be — but  you  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  ability  and  willingness  don't  help  where  there 


*NoTB. — The  message  on  the  card  which  admits  each  of  the  700,000 
children  or  nursing  and  expectant  mothers  to  the  feeding  centre  is  printed 
in  German.  In  EngUsh  translation  it  is  as  follows: — "To  the  children  of 
Germany,  a  greeting  of  friendship  from  America,  brought  by  the  Rehgious 
Society  of  Friends  (Quakers)  who  for  250  years  and  during  the  war  just 
ended  have  maintained  the  principle  that  love  and  service  and  not  war 
and  force  can  bring  lasting  peace  and  happiness  to  mankind." 
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are  no  jobs.  He  and  I  decided  that  what  grows  up  in  folks' 
minds  when  they  are  out  of  work  is  not  a  good  crop  to  harvest. 
So  he  comes  and  works  all  day  and  every  day  with  me  and  we 
tell  the  children  to  keep  things  cheery  at  home,  and  when  the 
parents  come  we  tell  them  how  we  must  all  hang  on  until  we 
all  come  out  or  go  to  smash  together.  And  now  that  all  these 
children  are  getting  fed,  I  hope  a  little,  that,  maybe,  there 
won't  be  so  many  fires  like  that  one,  but  that  depends  on  you, 
too,  and  on  the  French  and  English— 1  can't  say  any  more — ." 

He  stopped.  It  was  long  past  the  hour  for  the  film  photog- 
raphers. They  would  not  come  that  day.  At  a  word  from 
the  man  the  children  hurried  away  to  school.  The  man  bowed 
stiffly  and  correctly  and  1  returned  to  town. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  4000,  of  the  fire,  and  most  of  all,  of 
the  man,  because  he  believes  in  humanity  and  is  trying  to 
give  with  the  American  food  the  Quaker  message. 

Stanford  University,  California. 
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A  Journey  to  the  Balkans  (II) — In  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  Twelfth  JVIonth,  1920,  there  is  an  article  entitled  "Down 
the  Danube."  But  this  trip  started  in  at  Buda-Pesth,  in 
Hungary,  and  stopped  at  Belgrad,  while  ours  only  com- 
menced at  Belgrad.  This  river  is,  of  course,  the  most  important 
one  in  Europe,  politically,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Rhine.  This  is  because  it  either  divides  or  passes  through  so 
many  different  countries — at  least  seven!-  We  hear  of  the 
"  beautiful  blue  Danube,"  but  I  have  seen  it  in  Wiirttemberg, 
in  Bavaria,  in  Austria,  in  Serbia,  and  where  it  flows  between 
Bulgaria  and  Roumania,  and  it  was  never  blue  once,  but  al- 
ways the  color  of  coffee  with  lots  of  cream,  rushing  rapidly 
on  and  on  till  it  pours  its  muddy  stream  into  the  Black  Sea. 

We  found  our  little  boat  was  due  to  leave  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  so  with  all  our  bags  and  baggage  we 
rattled  down  to  the  riverside  in  the  battered  old  carriage  over 
the  rough  stones.  Here  we  found  a  hot,  noisy,  arm-waving 
crowd  and  a  long  line  as  usual  in  front  of  the  ticket  window. 
We  finally  got  our  tickets,  but  of  course  the  two  little  cabins 
which  our  boat  boasted  had  long  before  been  snapped  up,  so 
we  made  our  way  over  piles  of  baggage  to  the  dining-saloon 
and  stowed  ourselves  in  at  one  of  the  tables. 

It  soon  became  very  crowded  and  of  course  exceedingly  hot 
and  stuffy,  with  that  Balkan  atmosphere  which  is  almost  un- 
matchable.  So  we  spent  a  good  deal  of  the  evening  up  on 
deck,  where  we  discovered  an  agreeable  Britisher  and  two 
middle-aged  and  middle-western  American  couples.  From 
the  corner  of  the  deck  where  they  were  sitting  I  overheard  the 
following  remark,  as  it  boomed  out  over  the  roiled  waters  of 
the  Danube:  "Say,  I  wonder  how  many  people  on  this  old 
boat  realize  there  actually  is  on  the  map  such  a  place  as  the 
United  States!"  1  wonder  how  many  people  of  their  home 
town,  back  in  Iowa  or  Kansas  or  Illinois,  know  there  are  such 
places  as  those  we  passed  through  that  night. 

The  swift  current  bore  us  rapidly  on.  The  river  passed  at 
first  through  a  broad  plain,  and  the  banks  were  much  like  those 
of  the  Mississippi.  Then  we  got  into  the  mountains:  majestic 
bare  cliffs,  where  one  could  easily  see  the  twistings  and  turn- 
ings of  the  different  strata,  showing  the  violence  of  the  volcanic 
disturbances  which  had  once  so  tortured  the  earth's  crust,  in 
ages  long  ago.  At  other  times  misty  green  mountains  rose  up, 
right  from  the  riverside,  and  seemed  to  block  our  path  in  front 
and  then  to  close  in  behind  us  again  after  we  had  passed 
through. 

The  current  is  exceedingly  swift,  so  that  each  time  We 
wanted  to  stop  at  one  of  the  primitive  little  villages  along  the 
river,  we  had  to  go  down  past  the  village,  come  slowly  about, 
and  turn  our  prow  up  stream,  finally  tying  up  at  the  wharf. 
The  whole  village,  apparently,  would  come  down  to  the  pier — 
and  if  you  could  have  seen  the  villages,  you  wouldn't  wonder 
that  the  inhabitants  welcomed  any  slightest  break  in  the  mo- 
notony of  their  dull  lives.  A  straggling  bunch  of  little  houses, 
no  attempt  at  paving  the  streets;  thin,  dog-like  hogs  rooting 


and  grunting  about  everjnvhere.  The  more  enterprising  women 
and  girls  brought  stuff  down  to  sell — mostly  live  chickens  and 
ducks.  Such  business  activity  was  considered  beneath  their 
dignity  by  the  men,  who  loafed  about,  in  their  white  trousers, 
smocked  often  with  blue  at  the  knee,  and  a  long  white  upper 
garment,  which  hangs  down  like  a  short  petticoat  and  is  some- 
times finished  off  with  lacy  trimming  at  the  edge!  The  extra- 
ordinary thing  is  that  despite  the  dirt  of  everything,  including 
the  people  themselves,  these  white  garments  appear  to  be 
really  quite  clean — they  are  evidently  washed,  if  nothing 
else  is! 

After  dark  it  got  too  cool  up  on  deck,  and  we  had  perforce 
to  descend  to  the  stuffy  crowded  dining-room,  where  we  put 
in  a  rather  unrestful,  troubled  night,  as  a  party  of  students 
— young  men  and  women — on  an  excursion  of  some  sort,  came 
on  board  very  late  and  chose  to  establish  themselves  at  our 
table.  About  eleven  o'clock  next  morning  we  reached  the 
little  Roumanian  town  of  Turnu-Severin,  only  to  find  when 
we  finally  got  through  the  tiresome  customs-examination, 
that  the  Express  was  now  taking  a  more  northerly  route,  so 
that  we  should  have  to  wait  till  next  morning  at  seven  to  take 
the  Bucharest  accommodation  train.  The  night  was  spent  in 
a  room  big  enough  to  have  held  a  reception  in,  which  1  did, 
at  odd  times  during  the  night,  when  it  was  necessary  to  rise 
in  wrath  and  slay  the  hosts  of  creeping  things  swarming 
everywhere. 

We  were  off  to  the  station  in  a  heavy  shower,  and  were 
fortunate  in  securing  seats  in  a  third-class,  hard-seated,  glass- 
less  compartment,  labeled  "Second,"  and  for  which  we  held 
first-class  tickets.  IVIany,  less  fortunate,  rode  on  the  roof. 
At  several  stations  the  train  halted  for  half  an  hour  or  more, 
and  there  would  be  a  rush  to  eat,  either  in  the  station  buffet, 
or  of  the  wares  peddled  by  rather  dirty  persons  (mostly  women 
and  girls)  who  came  along  past  the  windows  of  the  train,  sell- 
ing apricots,  little  green  pears,  plums,  rolls,  fried  fish,  butter- 
milk, cherries  made  up  into  ropes,  etc.  The  buttermilk 
woman  had  two  earthenware  mugs  (which  we  got  first)  and 
gave  them  a  mild  rinsing  between  customers.  It  doesn't  do 
to  take  microbes  seriously  in  the  Balkans! 

The  journey  lasted  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  eleven 
at  night,  when  we  finally  pulled  into  Bucharest.  Here  we 
chartered  an  old  cab  and  sought  a  lodging  for  the  night.  At 
the  sixteenth  hotel  we  finally  induced  them  to  put  us  up.  It 
was  a  dreadful  place,  and  we  spread  out  our  own  clothes  on  the 
bed  to  avoid  contact  with  the  sheets,  but  it  was  better  than  a 
night  in  the  streets,  after  such  a  long  day  in  the  train.  Next 
day,  after  long  searching,  we  were  able  to  get  clean  and  com- 
fortable accommodations  in  the  home  of  a  pleasant,  courteous 
family,  who  spoke  French,  German  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
daughter,  English,  so  we  were  very  contented.  The  price  was 
200  lei  per  day — equivalent,  before  the  war,  to  I40.00. 

Bucharest  is  a  far  more  pretentious  city  than  Belgrad  and 
gives  one  the  impression  of  trying,  vainly,  to  be  like  Paris. 
Everything  was  expensive,  even  in  our  money,  our  first  lunch, 
for  instance,  costing  about  $1 .50  each.  There  seem  to  be  only 
two  sorts  of  people  here:  the  very  rich  and  the  extremely 
poor.  Beggars  abound,  often  terribly  maimed  or  afflicted. 
The  rich  go  about  in  cars  and  carriages,  dine  at  the  expensive 
restaurants  and  in  general  lead  lives  of  exf  remest  luxury,  while 
the  poor  literally  lie  about  the  streets  like  outcast  dogs,  almost 
panting  in  the  heat,  half  clothed,  living  any  way  they  can. 

One  picturesque  feature  of  the  street  scenes  is  the  cabmen. 
No  matter  how  hot  the  weather,  they  never  doff  their  heavy 
velvet  gowns,  dark  blue  or  green  or  black,  with  gaudy  ribbon 
sash  of  scarlet  usually.  We  went  to  call  on  several  of  the 
orthodox  clergy:  each  country  in  the  east  of  Europe  has  its 
national  religion,  with  its  own  pope,  or  "metropolitan,"  but 
they  are  all  the  children  of  the  old  Eastern  Catholic  Church, 
dating  from  the  division  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  setting 
up  of  the  eastern  capital  in  Byzantium  (Constantinople). 
These  priests,  unlike  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  are 
mostly  married.  They  wear  long,  flowing  robes,  with  odd- 
shaped  high  cylindrical  velvet  hats,  larger  around  at  the  top 
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than  at  the  bottom,  and  without  any  brim  at  ail.  They  have 
interesting  faces,  usually  hidden  behind  beautifully  kept 
beards,  as  flowing,  though  not  so  long,  as  their  robes. 

It  was  somewhat  startling,  in  Belgrad  and  Bucharest,  and 
on.  the  trains,  to  see  so  many  Jugo-Slav  and  Roumanian 
soldiers  in  American  uniforms,  even  to  the  bronze  eagle  but- 
tons. The  authorities  had,  1  suppose,  bought  them  up  from 
our  "dumps"  in  France  after  the  armistice  from  officers  who 
preferred  to  sell  them  dirt  cheap  than  ship  them  home  to 
America  again. 

The  streets  of  Bucharest  wind  in  and  out  like  the  great 
labyrinth  that  Theseus  visited  when  he  slew  the  Minotaur  in 
-the  island  of  Crete.  It  is  very  easy  to  lose  one's  way.  All  of 
them,  when  we  were  there,  seemed  filled  with  the  same  white- 
clad  boys,  with  their  twin  baskets  of  fruit  hung  fore  and  aft 
on  the  curved  stick  that  rests  on  one  shoulder.  Sometimes 
these  flat  basket-trays  are  netted  over  and  serve  to  carry  live 
poultry.  We  went  through  the  great  markets,  where  vast 
stocks  of  foodstuff's  and  shoes,  rock  salt  (in  great  clear  blocks 
like  ice),  and  the  cheaper  kinds  of  cloth,  etc.,  were  displayed, 
filling  the  narrow  streets  on  both  sides  so  that  one  was  re- 
minded of  the  Oriental  bazaars. 

Ten  days  in  this  interesting  city  completed  our  business 
there  and  we  set  out  one  evening  a  little  after  six  o'clock  for 
Giurgiu,  just  south  of  Bucharest,  on  the  Danube,  which  we 
had  to  cross  in  order  to  reach  our  next  destination,  Bulgaria. 
Of  this  journey  and  what  befell  us  there  1  shall  try  to  tell  you 
another  time.  It  would  make  these  places -more  real  to  you 
if  you  were  to.  get  your  maps  out  and  trace  our  progress  as 
we  go  along.  A.  L. 

■  I  ■ 
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Europe's  Broken  Eastern  Gate. 

The  dreary  and  immemorial  folly  of  founding  policies  on 
fear  under  the  mask  of  national  security  is  burned  in  big  black 
letters  into  the  face  of  Europe  from  France  to  Russia.  The 
inefficiency,  stupidity  and  impracticability  of  the  motives  of 
the  old  diplomacy  have  laid  an  almost  unbearable  burden  on 
every  country  in  the  world  including  our  own.  Nowhere  is» 
the  printing  clearer  than  in  the  once  glorious  Vienna,  gate  to 
the  Balkans,  Paris  of  Eastern  Europe,  yesterday  as  proud  and 
voluptuous  as  New  York,  to-day  a  beggar  among  her  former 
boon  companions.  Victim  with  Germany  and  Poland  and 
Russia  and  Greece  and  Morocco  and  Hungary  and  Russia 
of  the  fears  of  France,  she  has  been  brought  to  this  very  low 
ebb.     «t~ 

No  one  in  political  life  in  Vienna  knows  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing there  with  thejntimacy  of  our  Unit.  Visiting,  as  our 
relief  workers  do,  more  than  six  hundred  homes  a  month  in 
every  quarter  of  the  city,  they  have  a  fellowship  with  its 
suffering  and  a  knowledge  of  its  needs  which  figures  alone 
cannot  give.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Friends'  Mission  knows 
Vienna  better  than  does  the  Reparation  Commission  itself. 

The  consensus  of  their  observation  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  words.  Nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  all  classes  of  the 
city  are  cold  and  hungry.  University  professors,  doctors, 
lawyers  and  teachers;  musicians  and  artists,  city  and  state 
officials  of  all  kinds,  firemen,  policemen,  clerks,  even  city 
councilors  and  workmen  of  all  the  trades  and,  still  more,  the 
unskilled  workmen — all  fall  within  the  suffering  and  sub- 
merged nine-tenths. 

And  what  of  the  future?  There  is  no  future  without  coal 
and  credit.  One  per  cent,  of  England's  output  of  coal  would, 
according  to  a  Vienna  authority,  save  Vienna's  industries. 
Credit  abroad  sufficient  to  cover  raw  materials  would  with 
coal  set  the  factories  bumming.    Will  the  Powers  ever  act?- 


And  meanwhile?  The  children  must  not  die!  Hop§  must 
not  die.  "  You  have  renewed  in  us  the  belief  in  God's  love  as 
well  as  in  man's,"  writes  Dr.  Robert  Langendorf;  "night  has 
fallen  upon  us  all,  but  Providence  has  permitted  us  to  catch 
a  faint  glimmer  of  light  from  you,  and  it  fills  us  with  hope 
and  faith  once  more." 

Frederick  J.  Libby. 

Treasury  Department,  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
To  THE  American  Friends'  Service  Committee: — ■ 

Sirs: — In  view  of  the  facts  presented,  it  is  held  that  the 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee  is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  Section  231  (6)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918,  and  will 
not  be  required^o  file  returns  of  annual  net  income.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  contributions  made  to  it  by  individuals  are 
deductible  in  the  income  tax  returns  of  such  individuals  to  the 
extent  specified  in  Section  214  (a)  (1 1)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1918.  .       ■ 

Respectfully, 

(Sgd.)  Ephraim  Lederer, 
Collector. 

Box  in  Theatre. 
A  recent  statement  of  certain  New  York  papers  to  the  effect 
that  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  had  bid  1 10,000 
for  an  opera  box  at  a  benefit  performance  was  not  true.  An 
unauthorized  use  of  the  name  of  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee  was  responsible  for  the  mistake,  which 
might  have  been  laughed  at  because  of  its  absurdity  if  it  had 
not  contained  the  possibility  of  serious  misunderstanding. 


Are  You  Tiring  >df  Appeals? 

The  appeals  for  help  lately  have  been  coming  thick  and  fast. 
No  sooner  do  we  give  to  one  cause  than  another  is  presented 
to  us.  The  distress  of  Europe  seems  to  many  to  be  continuing 
without  end.  Frankly,  one  gets  tired  of  it;  one  gets  tired  of 
hearing  about  it.  If  one  could  only  give  once  for  all  and  have 
done  with  it,  it  would  be  easier  and  less  annoying. 

Yes,  the  appeals  are  numerous.  The  need  is  unending.  One 
fact,  however,  changes  one's  attitude  and  softens  hearts  that 
are  growing  hard.  If  you  are  tired  of  giving,  remember  that 
they  are  tired  of  starving.  They  are  tired  of  being  objects  of 
charity.  They  are  tired  of  being  cold  and  hungry  all  the 
time.  I  mean  those  other  people's  children,  who  are  just  as 
dear  to  God  and  to  their  parents  as  your  children  are  to  you. 
Your  lot  is  not  hard  as  compared  with  theirs. 

An  editorial  in  a  Boston  paper  recently  bore  this  heading: 
"Smile  when  she  calls."  We  commend  this  suggestion  to 
Christians  everywhere.  Collecting  money  is  harder  than 
giving  it.  We  all  know  that  the  appeals  are  many.  They  are 
the  cost  of  war.  We  have  hardly  begun  to  pay  the  bill  of 
hate.     "Smile  when  she  cafUs." 


Shipments  of  clothing  received  during  week  ending  Second 
Month  26th — 23  boxes  containing  715  articles;  2  of  these 
boxes  specified  for  German  relief. 

Cash  for  the  two  weeks  ending  Second  Month  26th — 
1155,608.84. 

JAPAN  NOTES. 

Gilbert  Bowles's  health  continues  to  improve.  He  hopes  to 
return  to  Tokio  in  Fourth  Month. 

The  fifth  session  of  the  Japan  Yearly  Meeting  will  be  held 
at  Minato,  a  seashore  town  near  Mito,  the  week  beginning 
Fourth  Month  7th  to  loth. 

The  Foreign  Missionary  Board  has  accepted  the  applica- 
tion of  Esther  B.  Rhoads  for  work  in  Japan  for  a  term  of  five 
years.  The  application  of  Margaret  W.  Rhoads  for  a  short 
time  of  service  has  also  been  accepted.  They  expect  to  sail 
for  Yokohama  sometime  in  Eighth  Month. 

Gurney  and  Elizabeth  Binford  have  been  spending  three 
months  in  Wichita,  Kan.  They  will  attend  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  and  after  paying  some  visits  among  relatives 
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in  tlje  east  will  go  to  Canada.     They  hope  to  come  to  Phila- 
delphia for  deputation  work  in  the  autumn. 

Third  Month  4,  1921. 


FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  Bulletin  notes  the  fact  that  Juhana  Walter  of  Malvern,  Pa., 
was  106  on  the  6th  inst.  This  dear  Friend  is  our  oldest  subscriber,  but 
not  the  only  centenarian  on  our  list.  Sarah  G.  Yarnall,  as  is  well-known, 
will  be  102  in  a  few  weeks. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  includes  the  week  of  Third  Month 
27th.  The  opening  session  on  Third' Month  28th  is  arranged  to  be  a 
joint  session  of  men  and  women  in  the  western  end  of  the  meeting-house. 
The  practice  of  women  Friends  for  some  years  past  to  close  the  doors 
at  the  meeting  hour  untU  the  short  period  of  worship  has  concluded, 
will  be  extended  to  men's  meeting  this  year.  There  is  ample  shelter  from 
cold  and  rain  for  those  who  arrive  during  the  period  of  closed  doors. 


368  Friends'  Meetings  in  London  Yearly  Meeting,  and  a 
total  membership  of  18,750.  Of  these  meetings  132  have  less  than  20 
members,  42  have  under  10  and  20  have  fewer  than  5. 

Our  friend  Arthur  Perry,  of  Boston,  whose  membership  is  at  Westerly, 
R.  I.,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  address  the  Missionary  Meeting  on 
Fourth-day  evening  of  Yearly  Meeting  week.  He  has  chosen  as  his 
subject,  "Interest  in  Foreign  Missions  as  a  Measure  of  Christian  Faith." 
Arthur  Perry  is  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions. 

As  announced.  Whiting  Williams,  well  known  to  readers  of  Scrihner's, 
gave  a  lecture  on  "What  Is  on  the  Worker's  Mind?"  at  140  N.  Sixteenth 
Street  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd.  There  was  a  large  and  deeply  interested 
audience  present.  He  represents  the  problem  as  above  all  else  a  human 
problem  demanding  humane  treatment.  Capital  and  Labor  must  learn 
to  go  "hand  in  hand."  Much  of  the  present  trouble  in  Europe  was 
claimed  to  be  due  to  fatigue.    Labor  is  tired  out,  nervous  and  explosive. 

Whiting  Williams  has  participated  as  a  real  laborer  in  a  great  variety 
of  industry,  but  especially  in  mining  and  iron  production.  He  announced 
himself  as  optimistic  because  of  the  quahty  of  the  human  stuff  out  of 
which  the  future  is  made.  It  was  refreshing  to  hear  a  voice  sound  this 
note  of  hope  from  the  "submerged  strata  of  society." 

Josiah  and  Frances  N.  Standing,  of  Beaumont,  Cahfornia,  write  us 
that  they  find  it  laid  upon  their  hearts  to  provide  a  boarding  home  for 
children  on  their  small  farm  among  the  foothills.  To  carry  out  their 
project  as  they  wish  will  require  more  capital  than  they  can  command 
without  help.  Should  any  one  feel  an  interest  in  the  project,  we  would 
refer  them  to  J.  and  F.  N.  S.,  or  to  Nathan  Pinson,  426  Galena  Avenue, 
Pasadena. 

In  his  quarterly  review  of  Theological  Literature  in  the  Hibbert  Jctirnal 
for  First  Month,  Dr.  James  Moffatt,  referring  to  Edward  Grubb's  "The 
Bible:  Its  Nature  and  Inspiration"  (Swarthmore  Press)  says:  "No 
better  handbook  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  ordinary  people.  It  is 
cheap,  well-written  and  modern  in  spirit,  while  true  to  Christian  prin- 
ciples." 

H.  W.  Peet. 

Abington  Quarterly  Meeting  at  the  Eleventh  Month  session  con- 
firmed the  names  of  four  Friends  as  Elders,  viz. :  EUzabeth  S.  Brinton, 
Lydia  B.  Smedley,  George  S.  Webster  and  Charles  D.  Heston. 

The  Friends'  Intelligencer  reprints  this  item  from  The  Manchester 
Guardian: — The  history  of  the  United  States,  by  Allen  C.  Thomas, 
translated  into  Yiddish,  is  presented  to  every  Jewish  immigrant  to  the 
United  States. 

Western  Quarterly  Meeting.— West  Grove  is  very  definitely  in 
the  country,  and  recent  snows  had  made  the  roads  uninviting  for  auto- 
mobiles.  However,  the  attendance  was  good  for  a  Second  Month  session. 


The  number  of  visitors  was  larger  than  usual  and,  as  was  minuted  by 
the  Clerk,  their  presence  and  services  were  acceptable  to  the  meeting. 

Christ  i.nly  it  was  stated  is  the  way  of  relief  from  the  many,  many 
troubles  which  now  beset  a  sin-sick  world. 

In  the  business  session,  the  Queries  were  all  answered,  and  other 
routine  matters  in  preparation  for  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Ann  Maule,  a 
dearly  beloved  Elder,  had  been  removed  by  death  during  the  year. 
Charles  Kirscht,  who  for  many  years  was  a  member  of  New  Garden 
Monthly  Meeting,  has  also  gone  from  works  to  his  eternal  reward. 

After  lunch  Wm.  C.  AUen  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  experiences 
during  his  recent  around  the  world  trip,  as  well  as  some  of  the  encourag- 
ing features  outstanding.  The  series  of  helpful  addresses  which 
follow  nearly  every  session  of  Western  Quarterly  Meeting  are  much 
appreciated. 

NOTICES. 

A  meeting  in  the  interest  of  Canton  Christian  College  will  be  held  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Young  Friends'  Association,  Fifteenth  and  Race 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  on  Fifth-day,  Third  Month  17th,  at  8  p.  m.  The 
President  and  several  other  members  of  the  College  will  speak  briefly, 
and  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  products. 

The  Friends  of  Buffalo  are  desirous  of  starting  a  Friends'  Meetmg  in 
that  city.  WUl  Friends,  knowing  of  Friends  hving  in  or  near  Buffalo, 
please  communicate  with  George  H.  Wood,  73  Delaware  Road,  Buffalo. 
Meetings  will  be  held  the  third  First-day  in  each  month  beginning  the 
twentieth  day  of  Third  Month,  at  3  p.  m.,  at  the  Community  House 
Chapel  of  the  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  315  Delaware  Avenue. 
Friends  passing  through  Buffalo  are  invited  to  attend  these  Meetings 
when  convenient  to  do  so. 

George  H.  Wood. 


Ruth  Caeson,  a  teacher  in  the  Lansdowne  Friends'  School,  wiU  be 
in  the  Women's  Rest-room  during  Yearly  Meeting  week,  between  10 
A.  M.  and  the  close  of  meeting.  Second,  Fourth  and  Sixth-days,  and  be- 
tween 2  p.  M.  and  the  close  of  Meeting,  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth-days. 
She  win  be  very  glad  to  see  any  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
ten,  if  they  tire  of  Meeting  and  would  like  to  play  for  a  whUe. 


Have  any  of  our  readers  the  numbers  of  Vol.  91  of  The  Friend  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  donate  to  the  Library  of  Stanford  University? 
The  demand  for  that  volume  has  exhausted  our  supply. 

The  Friend, 

207  Wahiut  Place. 


Pending  Legislation. — -Fowler  Bill  jor  On£-day-of-rest-irv-seven. — A 
Bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  by  Representa- 
tive David  Fowler,  which  aims  to  secure  to  wage-earners  in  continuous 
industries  at  least  one  day  of  rest  in  seven.  At  the  present  time  a  large 
number  of  workers  in  continuous  industries,  such  as  electric  hght  and 
gas  plants,  do  not  have  this  weekly  day  of  rest,  since  such  industries  con- 
tinue to  operate  on  First-days  as  well  as  week-days.  It  is  stated  by  those 
who  should  know  that  there  is  need  of  this  new  type  ofjajj,  requiring 
employers  in  these  industries  to  give  their  employees  at  least  one  day 
of  rest  in  every  seven  consecutive  days,  and  that  this  cafi  be  done  without 
interfering  with  continuous  operation  by  giving  a  portion  of  the  force 
a  hoUday  on  each  day  of  the  week.  Laws  to  provide  for  one  day  of  rest 
in  seven  are  said  to  be  in  successful  operation  in  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  and  Wisconsin.  Supporters  of  the  proposed  legislation  are  recom- 
mended to  write  immediately  to  their  State  Senators  and  Representatives 
and  to  Hon.  WiUiam  J.  Mangan,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Industry,  to  which  the  Bill  has  been  referred.  These  men  can 
be  addressed  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  The  BiU  is  known  as  House 
Bill  No.  273. 

Died. — At  her  home  in  Chesterhill,  Ohio,  First  Month  28,  1921, 
Sarah  T.  Smith,  in  her  eighty-fourth  year;  a  member  of  Chesterfield 
Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  Second  Month  24,  1921,  Comly  B.  Shoemaker,  in  his  eighty- 
third  year;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

,  at  Rosemont,  Pa.,  Second  Month  25,  1921,  Thomas  F.  Branson, 

Jr.,  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  F,  and  Frances  B.  G,  Branson,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age. 


Third  Month  10,  1921. 
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Rhoads  Belts  Pay 


"DECAUSE  they  last  long.  Be- 
cause they  stand  hard  work. 
Because  at  high  speed  they  deliver 
your  power.  The  test  of  a  belt  is 
the  service  it  gives.  With  Rhoads 
Belts  you  get  excellent  service  with 
small  trouble  and  expense. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 


/  mJ  Tannery :  WILMINGTON.  DEL. 


R.  C.  BalUnger 


.  Stratlon 


Erneit  R.  Yarnall 

TELEPHONES 

Ben— SpruM  1781         -         Keysloo.— Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


318  N.  Thirtoenth  St. 


PhiUdclphia 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO.  '"^  '^  ^°^  '•°^='^'-^  "'° 

BANKERS  BUY    HIGH-GRADE,     HIGH-YIELD, 

LONG-TERM      BONDS     WITH 
SAFETY 


REPRESENTATIVES 
PAUL   W.  BROWN 

CHARLES   B.  HESTON. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.    PA. 


OUR    WEEKLY    LIST    WILL    BE   GLADLY    SENT 
UPON    REQUEST 


High  rates  of  interest  are  not  now  incompatible  with  a  high  degree  of  safety 
of  principal.  This  condition  will  not  continue  indefinitely.  We  recommend 
the  immediate  investment  of  available  funds,  and  solicit  inquiries. 

Cadbury,  Ellis  &  Haines 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Franklin  Bank  Building: 
Philadelphia 

Telephones:  Bell,  Spbuce  7372,  7373,  7374,  7375.     Ketstone,  Race  2815. 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Ester  brook  P^ns  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  basinets 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


sSsl^lMOCOOO 

Acts  as  Elxecutor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


DNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


Established  18«(I 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Opens  3rd  Mo.  1 8th  for  the  Season  of  1921 

A.  C.&S.  RUtchworth 


PETS  and  PLEASURE 

Cavies — ^just  for  fun  ! 

Cavies?  That's  the  dignified  name 
for  guinea  pigs  !  And  high-class  little 
pets  they  are,  indeed  ! 

Clean,  active,  interesting.  Easily 
cared  for  and  much  appreciated  by  the 
children — even  those  of  "larger  growth." 
Trio  of  healthy  young  stock.,  $4.00 

ANSON  B.  HARVEY 
25  E.  Fourth  Street  MEDIA,  PA. 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  eind 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  Jind  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 
S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attentioii  givcii  to  Friend*'  Fimerali 
8«U  'Phon*  II  Sprue*  1C4( 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


Eesidence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Beu, 'Phone:  Baring  20842' 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractof 

Also  Lead  BimniNO 
260  South  Tenth  Street 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL 

FOR  SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  WORK 

Summer  Term,  Seventh  Month  5  to 

Eighth  Month  13,  1921 
Special jpourses  for  Teachers 


Woolman    School 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


ELBERT  RUSSELL, 

Director 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 

128th  YEAR 
The  Insurance  Company 

of 

North  America 


The  Friend  have  been  neighbors 
for  94  years. 

They  both  stand  for 
STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  insurance 
with  this  Company? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you 
•  North  America  Policy 


Let  Me 
Help  You 

W.  J,  MacWatteri 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  t^  CARPETS 


Oriental 

ALL    WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  85  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 


FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

302  Arch  Street       Phaadelphia 

is  the  official  distributing  agency  for  our 
Yearly  Meeting. 


Please  advise  us  of  your  needs  in  the 
line  of  good  literature. 

Orders  by  mail  cared  for  promptly. 


WHAT  LIFE    INSURANCE   DOES. 

It  protects  your  family  against  the  stop- 
ping of  your  income  in  case  of  your  death. 
It  helps  you  save  money. 
It  can   give  you   an   income  when  your 
earning  power  declines. 

That's  our  Endowment  Policy  payabia  at  65. 

It   does    all    these    thinss;    and  the  yearly 

amount  you  invest  in  it  is  easily  laid  by. 

Shall  ^we  [tell   you  about  this  personally  ? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Member  of  Federal  Reeertm  Syetem 


Both  Pbonef 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 


and  Furnaces 


259  S.  Fourth  St.  ,     Philadelphia 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friend* 

Post  OfHce  Address:     Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  acconninodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONB. 

PbOHB— MUKBT    1S71. 


Tunesassa  Basket  Sale 

r)URING  the  week  of  Yearly  Meeting,  In- 
"-^  dian  Baskets  will  be  for  sale  at  Friends' 
Institute,  and  can  be  seen  by  application  to 
the  Care-taker. 

Profits  for  the  Reservation  Indians. 


FOR  SALE  AT 
POCONO  MANOR,  PENNA. 


Little  Pocono  Mountain.  All  modern  conveniences; 
large  comfortable  living-room  and  porch,  dining-room, 
kitchen,  basement  laundry  and  toilet,  six  bed-rooms  and 
large  sleeping  porch.  Elevation  1700  feet,  overlooking 
Paradise  Valley  and  nearly  100  miles  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
3  hours  from  New  York,  3J^  hours  from  Philadelphia 
(D.  L.  &  W.).  Good  roads,  good  water,  exhilarating 
mountain  air.  Golf,  tennis,  motoring,  fishing,  conoeing 
and  swimming.      The  cottage  ia  fully  furnished.     For  all 

particulars,  address  

F.  C.  STOKES,  MooEESTOWN.  N.  J. 


WANTED— By  a  lady,  the  position  of  companion,  dur- 
ing the  summer.     An  experienced  traveler  at  home 
or  abroad.    Address  S,  care  of  Thsi  Fbibnd. 
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Alice  Trimble 
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Francis  C.  Stokes 


"How  many  who  eagerly  give  themselves,  have  selves  to  give,  so 
poor  in  quality,  that  for  all  their  busyness  the  world  is  none  the  rich- 
erl  The  Master  looked  on  service  as  too  deep  and  Inward  an  enter" 
prise  lightly  to  be  undertaken.  'For  their  sakes,'  he  said,  'I  sanctify 
myself.'" — Harry  Emerson  Fosdick. 


WHAT  OF  THE  YOUNG  FRIENDS? 

At  a  certain  board  meeting  recently,  this  question  was 
asked  by  someone  who,  though  beyond  the  age  where  he  would 
still  regard  himself  as  a  Young  Friend,  is  yet  sufficiently 
youthful  not  to  have  lost  that  impatience  which  chafes  over 
long  delayed  results,  or  those  which  are  not  readily  tangible. 

As  one  who  has  been,  in  a  sense,  pretty  thoroughly  out  of 
touch  with  the  Young  Friends'  Movement  for  the  better  part 
of  four  years  past,  and  is  only  now  getting  acquainted  afresh 
with  its  activities  and  problems,  the  writer  feels  able  to  com- 
ment a  little  more  impersonally  upon  the  situation  than  could 
someone  who  had  been  more  actively  concerned  with  the 
Movement  during  that  period — a  period  so  critical  in  the 
history  of  Young  Friends,  of  the  Society  as  a  whole,  of  our 
nation  and  of  the  world. 

Our  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  group  has  its  President, 
its  Secretary,  its  Treasurer,  its  standing  Committees,  a  fairly 
complete,  if  quite  loose,  organization.  Many  of  those  who 
have  been  looking  at  us  with  hope  and  intense  interest,  and 
perhaps  many  of  our  own  number,  as  well,  have  been  asking,  or 


at  least  wondering,  what  is  it  all  amounting  to?  What  are 
Young  Friends  actually  accomplishing?  And  if  one  looks 
about  for  some  great,  specific  activity  of  the  "Young  Friends' 
Movement"  as  an  organization,  one  is  put  to  it,  rather,  to 
discover  anything  very  noteworthy  or  significant. 

We  might  indeed  refer  those  interested  to  page  thirteen  of 
Rufus  Jones's  "A  Service  of  Love  in  Wartime,"  where  ac- 
knowledgment is  made  of  the  part  played  by  Young  Friends 
in  initiating  the  work  which  has,  in  the  years  that  have  fol- 
lowed, assumed  such  great  proportions  under  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee.   We  read: 

"  Even  before  the  Service  Committee  was  established,  the 
Young  Friends'  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
(Orthodox)  had  been  in  correspondence  with  the  War  Vic- 
tims' Committee  of  London  and  had  decided  to  raise  money 
and  send  a  group  of  workers  both  to  France  and  Russia.  They 
had  already  selected  most  of  those  who  make  up  the  two 
above-mentioned  lists  of  volunteers.  This  step  was  largely 
due  to  the  initiative  of  Leah  T.  Cadbury,  of  Haverfofd,  who 
had  given  a  term  of  service  previously  in  France." 

But  what  are  we  doing  now?  As  an  organization,  very 
little.  But  why  should  we  be  doing  very  much  as  an  organiza- 
tion? That  would  only  serve  to  intensify  what  we  are  most 
anxious  to  avoid— namely,  an  activity  on  the  part  of  the  young- 
er membership  separate  and  distinct  from  the  work  of  the  rest 
of  the  Society.  It  would  divide  where  we  want  to  unite  it; 
it  would  tend  to  create  distrust  where  we  ought  to  have  the 
fullest  possible  confidence.  We  maintain  our  loose  organiza- 
tion, so  that  certain  meetings  may  be  called,  certain  committees 
co-ordinated,  certain  funds  raised.  When  we  have  done  that, 
we  have  done  about  all  we  need  to  do. 

Does  that  sound  futile?  Let  me  explain.  Suppose  some 
active  church  worker — let  us  say  a  Presbyterian  or  a  Metho- 
dist— were  to  come  to  one  of  our  Friends'  Monthly  Meetings. 
He  might  well  be  astonished  at  the  seemingly  petty  activi- 
ties of  the  congregation  as  an  organization.  Queries  would  be 
read  and  answered,  perhaps  a  school  would  be  managed,  re- 
ports of  committees  would  be  listened  to  and  minuted.  He 
would  ask,  perhaps,  why  our  congregations  weren't  as  ac- 
tively engaged  as  his  own  in  the  many  forms  of  Christian  ac- 
tivity which  are  so  much  needed  in  the  world  to-day.  A 
thoughtful  Friend  would  point  him,  not  to  the  corporate 
accomplishments  of  the  Monthly  Meetings,  but  to  the  full, 
active  lives  of  many  of  the  individual  members,  in  varied 
ways  engaged  "about  their  Father's  business."  Our  Church- 
man would  see  Friends  on  the  boards  of  numberless  institu- 
tions, of  which  only  a  microscopic  portion  are  under  the  care 
of  any  meeting:  hospitals,  schools,  settlement-houses,  reform- 
atories, colleges,  missionary  enterprises,  civic  associations, 
etc.,  etc.  Some  of  these  would  be  inside  the  Society,  though 
independent  of  any  meeting's  supervision;  others  would  be 
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the  great  public  or  semi-public  enterprises  of  our  states  and 
cities.  Our  hypothetical  observer  would,  perhaps,  return  to 
the  activities  of  his  own  congregation,  realizing  that  there 
may  be  more  than  one  way  of  accomplishing  the  work  of  the 
Master. 

Just  this  applies  to  the  work  of  the  Young  Friends'  Move- 
ment. We  make  no  pretensions  to  great  corporate  activity. 
We  are  fairly  certain  this  would  be  unwise,  for  many  reasons. 
What  we  do  want  to  do,  and  what  we  believe  we  have  been 
measurably  successful  in  accomplishing  (may  our  gratitude 
be  rendered  to  Him  to  whom  it  is  due!)  is  to  enlist  the  interest 
of  as  many  young  Friends  as  we  may  in  the  different  lines  of 
Friendly  activities  among  which  they  may  choose  to  co-ordi- 
nate their  interests  and  efforts;  to  make  the  Society  and  its 
meetings  seem  something  real  to  them;  to  make  them  realize 
that  they  have  work  to  do,  and  are  responsible  for  their  share 
of  the  load;  to  introduce  them,  so  to  speak,  to  older  Friends, 
helping  the  latter  to  feel  that  we  want  to  work  with  them  at 
anything  that  our  not  very  mature  talents  may  fit  us  for,  thus 
lightening,  it  may  be,  the  burden  which  the  older  ones  are 
bearing.  For  anything  more  than  this  we  must  point  enquirers 
to  the  individual  activities  of  our  members.  Consider  the 
number  of  Young  Friends  who  in  the  past  five  years  have 
served  in  various  capacities  abroad  in  the  work  of  the  Society. 
Consider  those  who  are  being  broken  in  to  serve  on  various 
responsible  committees,  even  as  clerks  of  meetings  in  some  in- 
stances. 

The  Young  Friends'  Movement  is  a  movement,  not  a  ma- 
chine specially  organized  for  the  performance  of  some  con- 
crete task.  We  are  in  a  state  of  flux,  and  it  is  well  for  us  to  be 
so.  When  we  start  to  crystallize,  we  shall  no  longer  be  young 
Friends.,  A.  L. 

AMUSEMENTS  ONCE  MORE. 

The  discussions  of  this  important  question  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  these  columns  are  symptomatic  of  the 
concern  which  is  resting  upon  thoughtful  people  everywhere. 
In  the  daily  press,  the  more  serious  monthlies,  even  the 
Literary  Digest,  we  find  constantly  recurring  references  to  the 
subject.  People  are  thinking  hard  about  it,  desiring  to-  see 
their  way  clearly  through  the  whole  complex  matter. 

The  easy  thing  to  do  is  to  attack  certain  specific  forms  of 
diversion,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  subversive  of  the  best 
life.  The  weakness  of  such  a  method  is  that  we  do  not  all 
select  the  same  list  of  things  to  attack  To  my  mind  it  is 
always  a  mistake,  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  to  try  to  cata- 
logue the  things  we  think  are  objectionable.  One  cannot 
very  well  hope  to  include  everything  on  one's  black-list,  yet 
if  anything  is  left  off,  it  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  reaction  to 
consider  it  as  defensible,  or  even  as  something  meritorious, 
when  it  may  be,  in  reality,  something  just  as  demoralizing 
as  any  of  the  diversions  enumerated  on  our  Index  Expurga- 
torius.  It  has  always  been  a  source  of  regret,  and  I  think  1  am 
not  alone  in  this,  that  our  Fifth  Query,  when  the  Discipline 
was  revised  about  a  decade  ago,  attempted  just  such  a  cata- 
logue, brief  though  it  is,  and  specified,  on  its  black-list,  "the 
theatre,  opera  and  dance."  If  those  three,  why  not  opium- 
smoking,  betting  on  the  races,  or  bull-fights  ?  (To  say  nothing 
of  the  "movies,"  now  to  many  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
concern.) 

In  attacking  what  we  hold  to  be  evils  in  the  line  of  amuse- 
ments, we  are  failing  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Giving 
a  person  ill  with  lung  trouble  a  lozenge,  and  telling  him  it  is 
wrong  to  cough  and  he  must  stop  it,  will  not  cure  his  com- 
plaint. To  tell  him  that  if  he  stops  coughing  he  will  get  well, 
is  misleading,  though  it  might  be  entirely  truthful  to  say  that 
if  he  once  got  well  he  would  stop  coughing.  When  you  simply 


stop  doing  a  lot  of  things  you  are  in  grave  danger;  remember 
the  man  from  whom  the  evil  spirit  had  gone  out,  leaving 
everything  swept  and  garnished,  all  ready  to  receive  the  seven 
worse  spirits.  Remember  the  futility  of  washing  off  merely 
the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter. 

If  our  lives  are  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  so  that  we 
are  continually  on  the  alert  to  know  His  will  and  then  to  go 
and  do  it,  our  amusement  problem,  like  so  many  others,  will 
of  course  be  solved.  The  new  life,  budding  forth,  pushes  the 
dead  leaves  from  the  branch.  We  shall  still  feel  the  need  for 
recreation,  for  amusement,  for  entertainment  of  one  sort  or 
another.  Different  ones  of  us  will  crave  different  diversions, 
just  as  we  crave  different  foods,  according  to  our  personal 
tastes  and  the  requirements  of  our  bodies.  Yet  the  more  com- 
pletely our  lives  are  filled  up  with  the  things  of  the  kingdom, 
the  things  that  are  most  worth  while,  the  things  Christ  has 
for  us  to  do  on  His  behalf,  the  more  surely  will  we  discover 
that,  automatically,  we  shall  not  have  time  for  those  things 
which  are  less  worth  while,  or  of  which  He  would  disapprove. 
This  is  no  new  discovery,  yet  there  are  constantly  those  who 
commence  their  cataloguing  of  permissable  and  objectionable 
amusements.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  he  who  has  an  "  amuse- 
ment problem"  has  barely  entered  on  that  highway  which  is 
Christ?  A.  L. 


THE  TRAVELER. 

He  dreamed  that  he  had  crossed  the  River  of  Death  and 
was  standing  with  several  other  passengers  upon  a  wharf 
or  landing-stage  that  belonged  to  no  town,  but  lay  in  the 
midst  of  a  wide  plain.  Looking  across  the  plain,  he  saw,  ap- 
parently not  many  miles  away,  a  soft  glow,  and  the  gleam  of 
towers  that  seemed  translucent;  and  he  knew  they  were  the 
towers  of  the  Celestial  City  which  was  the  goal.  The  sight 
of  it  reassured  him;  it  was  quite  within  walking  distance,  and 
if  necessary  he  could  carry  his  own  luggage,  a  very  small, 
light  knapsack,  containing  what  would  be  more  correctly 
described  as  failings  than  as  sins — a  few  trifles  of  omission.  He 
knew  that  at  the  gate  of  heaven  certain  regulations  were  ob- 
served with  regard  to  that  kind  of  luggage,  and  for  many  years 
he  had  resolved  that  when  he  reached  it  there  should  be  no 
question  of  excess.  But  he  did  not  set  off  at  once,  since  he 
quite  expected  that  a  number  of  his  former  acquaintances, 
on  hearing  of  his  arrival,  would  come  down  to  the  wharf  to 
meet  him. 

He  grasped  his  knapsack,  which  was  an  extremely  neat  one, 
and  had  not  suffered  at  all  in  the  journey  across  the  river, 
and  looked  round  at  the  other  passengers  who  had  come  by 
the  same  boat,  and  were  grouped  together  further  down  the 
wharf.  He  saw  at  once  that  his  burden  was  not  only  excep- 
tionally small,  but  exceptionally  respectable.  The  bundles 
that  these  people  were  carrying  forced  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  really  some  of  them  were  not  traveling  to  the  Celestial 
City  at  all!  But  soon  his  attention  was  focussed  on  a  man 
of  his  own  age,  surrounded  by  a  heap  of  disreputable  bundles, 
and  looking  hopeless  and  weary.  Finally,  he  sat  down 
upon  the  biggest  bundle,  and  waited,  not  even  glancing 
across  the  plain  to  the  Celestial  City,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground. 

"No  wonder,"  thought  our  dreamer,  "As  if  Peter  would 
pass  that  collection!  It  is  a  terrible  thing  that  any  human 
being  should  have  sinned  so  outrageously.  He  must  have 
broken  the  whole  decalogue  many  times  over."  Again  he 
glanced  at  his  own  luggage,  with  a  sense  of  comfortable  se- 
curity. He  believed  that  arrogance  had  never  been  one  of  his 
temptations,  but  yet  he  could  hardly  help  feeling  that  the 
knapsack  was  'good  form.' 

"  It  is  astounding,"  he  mused,  with  a  judicious  mingling  of 
melancholy  and  satisfaction,  "how  some  people  manage  to 
travel  at  all!  It  is  one  of  those  things  that  1  am  tempera- 
mentally unable  to  understand.  Therefore,  of  course,  one 
must  be  tolerant." 

He  sighed,  and  looked  towards  the  shining  towers  once 
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more.  If  no  one  came  soon,  he  had  decided  to  walk  on.  But 
this  time  his  scrutiny  was  rewarded.  A  throng  of  radiant 
beings  were  rapidly  crossing  the  plain — so  rapidly  that  he 
only  had  time  to  adopt  a  suitable  expression  of  pleasure  and 
expectancy,  when  they  invaded  the  landing-stage. 

But  a  moment  later  his  face  had  fallen.  Not  one  of  the 
Celestial  band  had  taken  the  slightest  notice  of  him ;  he  might 
not  have  been  there  at  all.  But  they  were  thronging  eagerly 
about  his  fellow-passenger,  the  man  with  the  many  bundles. 
The  latter  had  sprung  up;  on  his  face,  our  dreamer  saw  it 
plainly,  was  a  strange  mingling  of  hope  and  anguish,  and  he 
was  crying:  "All  my  sins!"  But  the  newcomers  only  answered: 
"All  your  love!"  Then  it  seemed  to  the  dreamer  that  those 
about  the  man  he  watched  were  grasping  his  many  burdens, 
which,  shared  among  them,  seemed  to  vanish  away,  and  he 
knew  dimly  that  the  man  in  his  earth-life  had  often  borne  the 
burdens  of  others.  Presently  they  had  left  the  wharf,  and 
were  passing  with  glad  faces  very  rapidly  across  the  plain 
towards  the  Celestial  City. 

The  other  passengers  were  crossing  likewise,  each  the  center 
of  some  shining  group.  Very  soon  they  were  out  of  sight,  and 
he  was  left  behind;  his  mind  misgiving  him  sorely,  since  he 
began  to  suspect  that  no  one  was  coming  to  meet  him.  But  it 
was  growing  darker,  and  soon,  with  failing  heart,  he  grasped 
his  knapsack  and  set  out, — for  he  did  not  want  to  be  left 
lonely  by  the  side  of  the  dreary  river,  and  there  was  no  shelter 
nearby.  So  he,  too,  began  to  cross  the  plain  in  the  gathering 
gloom;  and  presently  he  was  aware  of  nothing  except  the 
quite  extraordinary  weight  of  the  knapsack  that  had  seemed 
so  light.  Indeed,  soon  it  appeared  to  him  that  he  could  carry 
it  no  longer;  yet  he  was  all  alone,  and  he  could  not  leave  it 
behind.  And  he  cried  out  with  a  great,  despairing  cry  for  one 
to  help  him  to  bear  it.     .     .     . 

With  that  cry  he  awoke. 

M.  K.;  in  The  Friend  (London). 


back  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1921  as  the  beginning  of  a  new 
life  for  ouVselves  and  for  our  neighbors. 

Margaret  W.  Rhoads. 


TO  THE  LONDON  DELEGATES. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  in  1920  bore  a  note  of  inter- 
national sympathy  which  could  not  fail  to  make  its  impres- 
sion. It  reflected  very  truly  the  sudden  and  great  increase 
in  the  scope  of  our  activities  brought  about  by  the  war.  Since 
that  week,  the  new  bonds  that  had  begun  to  be  formed  be- 
tween "Friends  and  fellow-seekers"  the  world  around,  have 
all  been  drawn  together  at  London  and  at  Jordans.  Those 
who  were  present  at  the  two  conferences  tell  us  that  those 
bonds  were  there  forged  with  a  firmness  that  neither  time  nor 
war  shall  break. 

The  Conference  of  All  Friends  will  doubtless  be  formally 
reported  in  the  Yearly  Meeting.  But  it  will  have  failed  in  its 
first  duty,  if  it  does  not  affect  us  far  more  profoundly  than  any 
formal  report  can  do.  There  lies  before  the  delegates  the  diffi- 
cult but  glorious  task  of  putting  into  us— apathetic  Phila- 
delphia Friends— something  at  least  of  the  quickness  and 
ardor  that  they  felt  in  Devonshire  House  and  under  the  stars 
of  Jordans.  They  tell  us  that  they  saw  there  a  vision  of  a  new 
world  of  fellowship  between  Englishman  and  German,  Japa- 
nese and  American;  and  that  they  came  home  impelled  to 
begin  building  their  vision  right  here  in  Philadelphia,  sus- 
tained by  the  knowledge  that  their  new-found  friends  were 
launching  the  same  adventure  in  India,  or  Berlin,  or  Paris, 
or  Jamaica. 

Here  we  are.  Delegates,  all  we  young  folk  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  ready  to  be  gripped  and  set  on  fire  by  your 
message!  We  want  in  our  Yearly  Meeting  the  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion, with  honest  objection  and  courageous  suggestion, 
that  you  knew  in  London.  We  want  your  spirit-filled  silence 
to  make  plain  the  way.  We  need  the  boldness  and  the  utter 
self-abandonment  which  you  saw  in  your  comrades  at  Jor- 
dans. We  must  make  of  last  year's  international  sympathy 
a  great,  constructive,  loving  impulse  that  shall  enable  us  to 
bear  our  part  in  the  new  International  Society  of  Friends. 
And  you,  Delegates,  must  help  us.    May  we  be  able  to  look 


CLOSING  ADDRESS.  JORDANS.  1920. 

[  1  n  connection  with  the  foregoing  article  we  wish  to  announce 
that  the  Jordans  Conference  Reports  have  arrived  at  20  S. 
Twelfth  Street.  We  print  below  the  Closing  Address,  remind- 
ing Friends  that  the  Report  contains  all  the  Devotional  Ad- 
dresses of  the  Conference  as  well  as  reports  of  the  sessions 
which  were  given  over  to  discussion.  Group  meetings  are 
fully  reported  and  special  articles  and  messages  are  included. 
We  urge  everyone  to  order  a  copy  of  the  Report  at  once.  It 
is  full  of  reminiscent  interest  for  those  who  attended  the  Con- 
ference, but  for  those  who  stayed  at  home  yet  who  still  wish 
to  experience  the  vision  that  came  to  the  delegates,  it  is  invalu- 
able.— Eds.] 

In  contemplating  the  story  of  human  progress  we  note  the 
immensity  of  the  space  between  the  simplest  mechanical  con- 
trivance first  made  by  man,  and  the  aeroplane  in  which  the 
human  flyer  can,  by  wireless  telephone,  receive  instructions 
from  the  earth.  We  think  also  of  the  first  glimmering  of  un- 
selfishness shown,  it  may  be,  by  a  human  who,  though  hun- 
gry, gave  up  to  another  the  food  for  which  both  had  been 
contending,  and  we  stand  amazed  at  the  interval  between  this 
and  the  life  which  seeks  to  fashion  itself  according  to  the  mind 
of  Jesus.  Each  step  in  the  former  line  of  advance,  ministering 
to  ease  or  profit,  gives  encouragement  for  the  next;  but  in  the 
moral  life  where  is  the  encouragement  to  go  forward?  If  a  man 
unselfishly  went  hungry  once,  why  should  he  do  it  again? 
Our  bodies  which  perform  these  acts  are  made  of  carbon  and 
oxygen  and  phosphorous  and  other  materials  which  we  can- 
not think  of  as  in  themselves  making  life  and  goodness,  and  we 
are  led  on  to  conceive  of  a  power  which  cannot  be  less  than 
personal.  Thus  we  reach  intellectual  conception  of  God  and 
from  this  we  may  pass  to  moral  conviction  of  His  presence. 
Some  can  say  He  is,  using  language  impossible  for  others  who 
at  present  must  content  themselves  with  saying  "  He  must 
he,"  but  conviction  deepens  as  the  light,  however  faint,  is 
honestly  followed  up  in  conduct.  Conduct  affects  belief  more 
than  we  are  willing  to  recognize.  If  God  exists  at  all  how  else 
should  we  expect  Him  to  show  Himself  ?  Let  each  one  make 
his  own  suggestion  as  to  what  he  would  wish  to  happen  in 
order  that  he  might  reach  assurance  of  God's  presence,  and  he 
will  come  back  to  this  line  of  evidence.  Giving  free  play  to 
this  life  of  the  spirit  we  come  into  the  natural  life,  "natural" 
in  that  it  is  not  something  artificially  stuck  on  from  the  out- 
side, but  is  the  proper  development  of  ourselves,  in  answering 
the  call  of  God  leading  us  to  our  true  home. 

This  is  what  Jesus  did  in  a  unique  and  supreme  degree,  ful- 
filling the  law  of  His  being  and  so  living  the  normal  life.  "  Nor- 
mal" is  not  the  same  as  "average."  He  showed  men  what  God 
was,  as  much  as  they  could  take  in,  and  showed  them  what 
they  were.  But  it  is  the  great  world  tragedy  that  we  cannot 
think  of  Him  in  a  simple  and  natural  way,  the  very  mention 
of  His  name  brings  embarrassment.  For  years  people  had  tried 
to  climb  the  Matterhorn,  but  when  at  last  one  man  reached 
the  top  every  climber  thenceforth  went  up  with  a  new  spirit. 
So  Jesus  has  opened  to  mankind  possibilities  of  which  they 
were  at  best  dimly  conscious.  We  may  profess  to  turn  our 
backs  on  Him.  We  cannot  help  living  in  the  light  and  breath- 
ing the  atmosphere  which  He  brought  into  the  world.  We  must 
not  be  deterred  from  setting  out  on  this  great  life  by  any  ex- 
ploitation of  "humility"  by  way  of  excuse,  nor  by  profession 
of  wishing  to  avoid  "  hypocrisy,"  hypocrisy  not  being  the  same 
as  inconsistency,  and  certainly  no  part  of  a  life  which  is  hon- 
estly set  on  moving  forward  notwithstanding  failures.  Un- 
belief or  failure  to  believe  in  God  or  in  religion  is  not  in  itself 
wrong;  what  is  wrong  is  the  deliberate  refusal  to  let  the  best 
have  a  fair  chance  at  us,  definite  turning  away  from  those  in- 
fluences which  we  fear  might  bring  religious  conviction.  It 
is  this  that  is  hypocrisy. 

Very  especially  are  we  led  to  the  thought  of  God  by  looking 
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out  on  people  with  love,  not  necessarily  in  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal affection,  which  may  not  be  possible,  but  in  the  sense 
of  reverence  for  the  possibilities  in  each  one,  in  that  all  have 
it  in  them  to  know  that  they  are  children  of  God.  George 
Fox  wrote,  "  Honoring  all  men  is  reaching  that  of  God  in  every 
man."  And  here  1  would  emphasize  that  we  cannot  love 
"God"  or  "human  nature"  and  refrain  from  showing  that 
love  to  individuals.  We  cannot  love  the  world  in  general  and 
no  one  in  particular.  There  is  no  relation  to  God  which  is 
not  in  practice  a  relation  to  man.  Aiming  at  this  in  the  long 
run,  those  who  wish  to  change  the  social  system  or  give  out- 
ward help  in  order  that  people  may  have  a  fair  chance  at  realiz- 
ing themselves,  will  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  are  more 
immediately  concerned  to  build  up  the  spiritual  life,  each  set 
of  workers  understanding  that  the  labor  of  the  others  is  nec- 
essary to  the  completion  of  their  own.  There  must  be  no  say- 
ing, "  1  have  no  need  of  you."  In  order  to  live  this  life  of  the 
spirit  and  do  the  work  which  it  demands,  we  must  help  one 
another  in  Christian  fellowship,  a  word  not  to  be  used  lightly. 
1  n  our  spiritual  as  in  our  aesthetic  life  we  are  made  for  company, 
and  apart  from  sympathetic  human  companionship  we  cannot 
come  to  our  best.  We  must  break  through  a  certain  reserve 
on  which  Quakerism  has  come  to  pride  itself.  In  a  wonderful 
measure  was  this  fellowship  known  in  the  first  generation  of 
Friends.  Working  in  this  spirit  of  fellowship  and  love  we  shall 
be  saved  from  becoming  mechanical  or  hard,  in  that  we  shall 
think  not  primarily  of  our  work  but  of  the  people  for  whom 
we  are  doing  it.  We  shall  wish  to  keep  not  only  the  victims 
of  wrong,  but  also  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  wrong, 
doing  what  in  us  may  be  to  bring  them  to  their  right  minds. 
We  shall  further  be  saved  from  patronage  or  self-assertiveness 
in  our  work,  and  from  wanting  our  side  to  win  and  gloating 
over  those  whom  we  defeat.  It  is  noteworthy  how  often 
Friends,  being  the  first  to  see  the  need,  have  been  pioneers  in 
social  and  philanthropic  enterprise,  and  to  be  a  pioneer  means 
to  be  in  a  minority.  The  man  or  woman  determined  to  pay 
deference  to  the  world's  conventions,  in  terror  of  differing  from 
them,  is  useless  for  moral  enterprise.  But  he  who  has  under- 
stood the  early  Quaker  message  of  a  divine  principle  in  all  men, 
as  revealed  in  its  fulness  by  Jesus  Christ,  will  set  himself  to 
the  building  of  the  Holy  City  built  of  living  stones,  living  mem- 
bers, that  of  it  may  be  true  the  words  of  the  prophet  contem- 
plating his  plan  of  the  ideal  Jerusalem,  "The  name  of  the  city 
from  that  day  shall  be  'The  Lord  is  there.'" — Given  by  A. 
Neave  Brayshaw. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD  IS  WITHIN  YOU. 

[Not  long  ago,  there  appeared  in  the  pages  of  The  Friend 
a  series  of  short  commentaries,  by  members  of  a  Scripture 
class  in  one  of  our  Friends'  schools,  on  a  particular  verse  in 
Micah  which  they  had  been  studying.  In  another  Monthly 
Meeting  school,  the  Seniors  have  been  considering,  in  con- 
nection with  their  study  of  the  life  of  Christ,  the  different 
ideas  which  have  obtained  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God. 
They  were  asked  to  express,  in  a  few  sentences,  their  inter- 
pretation of  Luke  xvii:  21.  Of  the  eight  papers  received,  we 
reproduce  the  three  which  follow,  feeling  that,  in  extraordi- 
narily small  compass,  the  great  truths  which  lie  embedded 
in  that  pregnant  sentence  have  been  most  admirably  set 
forth.     Veritas  a  quocunque  dicitur,  a  Deo  est. — Eds.] 

1. 
When  the  Pharisees  asked  Christ  when  the  kingdom  of 
God  wouW  come,  he  told  them  that  the  kindgom  of  God  was 
within  them.  He  said  that  it  would  not  come  with  outward 
seeking,  but  only  with  the  inward  striving  to  do  and  be  right. 
And  if  they  did  not  live  the  right  kind  of  life,  they  would  never 
realize  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  only  through  righteous  living 
shall  we  enter  the  kingdom  of  God. — ^A  Girl,  17.     (A  Friend.) 

II. 
The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  us,  for  when  we  have  con- 
quered all  the  evils  of  this  world,  the  glory  will  be  felt  within 


us.  Our  hearts  are  books  which  God  may  open  and  read  at 
any  time.  The  things  recorded  in  this  book  will  determine 
whether  the  kingdom  of  God  has  reached  us.  Our  lives  are 
just  what  we  make  them,  so  if  we  work  hard  enough  and  are 
deserving  of  it,  the  kingdom  of  God  will  abide  in  us.  And  if 
the  kingdom  of  God  abides  in  us,  we  shall  abide  in  the  Father. 
— ^A  Girl,  17.  (A  Presbyterian.) 

111. 
Christ  said,  "The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."  It  is  in 
the  soul  of  man,  the  close  communion  between  God  and  man. 
There  it  may  be  unknown  to  all  others  except  the  one  whose 
soul  abides  in  God.  It  is  the  banishment  of  all  the  evils  and 
sins  of  this  world  and  the  adherence  to  and  performance  of 
all  the  laws  of  God  as  given  by  Christ.  It  is  shown  by  our 
acts  and  our  relations  with  our  fellow-men.  Only  by  accepting 
the  kingdom  of  God  can  we  hope  to  enter  into  eternal  life. — 
A  Boy,  17.  (A  Friend.) 


ON  GIVING. 
I. 

Jones  sat  in  his  study  while  beside  him  Smith  explained  the 
needs  of  a  worthy  institution.  At  the  end  Jones  said:  "  1  will 
give  so  much.  It  is  a  privilege  to  know  of  the  work.  1  wish 
1  could  give  more." 

How  much  did  he  give?  How  much  ought  he  to  give? 
There's  the  question.  But  he  showed  the  first  principle  of 
giving — that  as  a  steward  of  God's  wealth  it  is  a  privilege  to 
have  knowledge  of  where  it  is  needed.  Perhaps  we  can  lay 
our  hands  on  other  chief  elements  of  the  problem. 

The  Home. — It  seems  selfish  to  spend  on  our  homes,  but  it 
is  not,  if  they  are  to  be  what  they  should.  The  home  is  the 
cornerstone  of  civilization.  Especially  is  it  needed  in  these 
days  of  weakened  domestic  ties.  All  charity  begins  at  home 
— in  the  home.  One-fifth  of  one's  income  may  be  a  fair 
share  for  rent.  If  the  home  is  owned,  its  cost  is  the  income 
which  could  be  obtained  on  the  capital  elsewhere.  Seldom 
is  it  economical  to  own  a  home  on  this  basis,  but  the  other 
benefits  of  ownership  make  it  desirable  if  possible. 

Example  is  better  than  precept  in  home-making.  To  pro- 
vide sufficient  house  room  for  the  needs  of  the  family  and  for 
hospitality  within  one's  income  is  the  first  task  of  family  ex- 
penditure. 

Education. — Education  is  part  of  giving,  too.  You  see 
what  we  are  after  are  the  proportions  of  the  family  budget 
which  affect  giving.  The  one  promising  remedy  of  our  com- 
munity trouble  is  education.  Friends,  of  all  citizens,  should 
be  the  first  to  appreciate  this  need.  Pathetic  indeed  are 
those  families  where  either  parents  or  children  fail  to  see  the 
value  to  the  world  of  more  education. 

It  does  seem  selfish  in  some  ways  to  accept  education  one's 
self  or  for  one's  children  instead  of  giving  the  funds  for  some 
one  else.  But  does  not  responsibility  here,  too,  begin  at  home? 
Is  it  not  likely  that  eagerness  for  education  in  our  own  homes 
will  do  more  than  mere  money  to  help  others  to  obtain  it, 
also? 

Saving. — Everybody  should  save,  even  the  persons  living 
on  incomes  and  not  needing  more  capital  themselves.  It  is 
an  essential  social  habit.  If  we  are  inclined  to  feel  jealous  of 
large  fortunes,  remember  they  will  cease  almost  as  soon  as  the 
multitude  of  citizens  provide  for  the  community's  need  by 
widespread  savings.  Let  us  realize  too,  that  our  savings, 
though  untouched  by  ourselves,  are  not  hoarded,  but  are 
working  constantly  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Interest  on  capital 
like  the  price  of  an  article  is  only  part  of  its  value  to  the  user 
which  he  is  willing  to  pay  to  secure  the  greater  advantage  of 
its  use. 

Gifts. — An  efficient  healthy  home  provided;  education  for 
children  and  parents,  including  plenty  of  useful  books;  the 
saving  habit  established;  what  of    "giving"? 

First,  let  us  re-emphasize  the  need  all  the  way  through  of  a 
attitude  of  stewardship.    Without  it  percentages  or  divisions 
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can  mean  little.  With  it,  perhaps,  they  are  unnecessary.  The 
popular  ten  per  cent,  for  giving  is  good  to  establish  some  habit 
of  generosity,  but  certainly  it  needs  alteration  under  many 
circumstances. 

The  greatest  problem  for  most  of  us  is  how  we  should  dis- 
tribute the  amount  we  feel  we  should  give.  Once  upon  a  time, 
perhaps,  needy  calls  were  few,  but  now  the  whole  world  lies 
before  us  with  unlimited  needs.  One's  own  conscience,  of 
course,  is  the  great  guide.  This  process  of  Guidance,  however, 
needs  information,  so  our  next  task  as  stewards  is  to  learn 
carefully  of  a  wide  variety  of  the  world's  needs,  from  which 
we  can  be  led  to  choose.  Whatever  we  give,  let  it  be  done 
cheerfully,  "as  unto  the  Lord,"  and  intelligently,  as  His 
responsible  stewards.  j.  Passmore  Elkinton. 

11. 
"Who  gives  himself  and  his  alms  feeds  three, 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  me." 

These  lines  often  come  to  me  in  thinking  of  the  problem  of 
giving.  All  of  us,  probably,  give  money  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  to  various  interests,  and  we  may  feel  that  we  have 
done  our  duty. 

But  is  this  really  enough?  1  believe  that  the  ideal  should 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  to  give  of  ourselves,  too, — our  time,  our 
interest,  our  prayers.  Each  one  knows  best  wherein  his  great- 
est lack  in  this  direction  lies.  Some  of  us  seem  to  have  little 
time  and  still  less  money.  But  does  this  free  us  of  obligations 
towards  the  great  needs  in  the  world,  and  those  less  fortunate 
than  ourselves?  1  think  not.  There  are  needs  we  can  bear  on 
our  hearts  and  opportunities  we  can  find  for  giving  service 
that  often  mean  far  more  than  giving  money. 

Take  for  example  the  beggar  on  the  street.  As  many  people 
see  him  he  is  an  object  of  pity.  They  give  him  a  penny  or  a 
quarter,  according  to  the  size  of  their  pocketbooks  or  their 
generosity.  How  long  will  this  last?  Does  it  really  help?  Is 
it  giving  in  the  best  sense?  To  others  the  beggar  is  an  imposter, 
possibly  with  money  in  bank,  so  they  pass  him  by.  They  do 
not  reach  the  human  person  either.  Circumstances  may  be 
such  that  it  would  be  unwise  or  practically  impossible  for  us 
to  talk  with  him,  but  sometimes  our  opportunity  does  come. 
Money  often  is  not  needed,  but  advice  and  counsel.  It  is  at 
such  times  as  these  that  we  can  give  freely  and  fully  of  our 
interest,  patience,  wisdom  and  sympathy  in  an  endeavor  to 
make  life  a  little  less  hard  for  him. 

Organizations  or  "causes"  to  which  we  may  give — do  we 
encourage  them  to  cultivate  the  human  side  of  their  work,  and 
to  make  the  most  of  the  many  rich  opportunities  which  come 
in  their  contacts  with  others  for  giving  higher  ideals  than  they 
have  yet  known?  This  kind  of  giving,  1  am  sure,  is  one  of  which 
we  are  all  capable  to  a  greater  extent  than  many  of  us  realize. 
Eleanor  Stokes. 

YOUNG  FRIENDS'  COMMITTEE. 

[The  following  statement  published  in  The  Friend  [London] 
speaks  for  itself]. 

One  step  taken  by  the  Jordans  International  Conference 
of  Young  Friends  was  the  appointment  of  a  new  Committee 
of  the  Young  Friends'  Movement.  The  new  Copimittee  has 
just  issued  to  Young  Friends'  Groups  and  others  a  letter  on 
the  present  aim  of  the  Movement  and  its  working  out,  and 
more  particularly  on  the  place  in  the  Movement  which  its 
Committee  should  fill.  The  following  paragraphs  from  the 
letter  are  of  general  interest. 

"  We  have  felt  that  the  aim  of  our  Movement  is,  like  that 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  as  a  whole,  essentially  the  publishing 
of  Truth,  so  far  as  it  has  been  made  clear  to  us.  Not  all  will 
feel  the  call  to  put  forward  the  same  aspect  of  Truth,  for  the 
Truth  is  too  great  for  any  individual  to  comprehend  the  whole; 
and  yet  in  its  service  we  shall  find  a  great  unity,  one  with 


another,  even  though  we  may  be  engaged  on  different  prob- 
lems. And  here  we  must  realize  that  the  message  that  has  been 
given  to  us  is  not  for  ourselves  alone,  nor  even  for  the  Society 
of  Friends  alone.  As  did  the  Apostles  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Church,  and  as  did  the  First  Publishers  of  Truth  of  our  own 
Society,  so  must  we  deliver  our  message  to  all  who  will  hear. 

"It  becomes  plain,  therefore,  that  a  Young  Friends'  Com- 
mittee is  but  a  means  to  an  end.  For  it  is  the  members  of  the 
Movement  as  a  whole  who  must  actually  carry  the  message, 
and  if  they  fail,  the  central  committee,  be  it  never  so  active, 
cannot  take  their  place.  It  is  individual  service  that  counts. 
Our  committee  is  a  piece  of  machinery  to  co-ordinate  and  to 
help  wherever  Young  Friends  are  attempting  to  put  their 
Quakerism  into  practice.  Our  Movement  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  Society  of  Friends — distinguished  only  in  so  far  as  young- 
er Friends  may  be  helped  through  a  group  activity  of  their 
own. 

"We  have  had  stressed  again  that  Quakerism  is  no  mere 
form  of  belief,  but  a  way  of  life — and  as  such  it  must  influence 
all  our  relationships.  It  is  a  life  to  be  lived  not  selfishly,  but 
to  be  shared  with  others.  This  spirit  will  express  itself  in  many 
forms  of  service,  some  directed  towards  the  strengthening  of 
our  own  Society,  some  towards  carrying  our  message  to  a  wider 
circle. 

"On  the  intensive  side,  we,  to  whom  our  faith  is  beginning 
to  mean  much,  owe  particular  duty  to  the  younger  members 
of  our  own  Society  to  try  to  make  known  to  them  what  Quak- 
erism really  stands  for.     .     .     . 

"The  need  for  giving  thought  to  intellectual  problems  has 
also  been  before  us.  Either  by  private  reading  or  group  study 
we  can  help  to  equip  ourselves  for  our  work.  .  .  The  num- 
ber of  centres  for  adult  education  is  rapidly  growing,  and 
Young  Friends  have  a  part  to  play  in  the  work.  The  value 
of  a  period  of  study  at  Woodbrooke  is  so  great  that  every 
Young  Friend  should  consider  very  seriously  the  possibility 
of  it  for  himself.     .     .     . 

"  We  cannot  leave  this  side  of  our  activities  without  urging 
the  needs  of  our  own  Quaker  meetings.  No  Youiig  Friend 
is  so  young  as  to  be  without  influence  for  good  or  ill  on  our 
meetings  for  worship,  and  we  all  need  very  seriously  to  con- 
sider whether  we  are  helping  all  we  might.  We  would  also  urge 
Young  Friends  to  attend  and  take  part  in  our  business  meet- 
ings, remembering  that  we  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  that  we  have  therefore  a  duty  to  perform  in 
this  matter.     ... 

"In  putting  forward  these  suggestions— which  are  of 
course  far  from  being  exhaustive — of  channels  through  which 
our  faith  can  find  expression,  we  would  emphasize  that  it  is 
only  as  our  faith  finds  expression  in  action  that  it  really  be- 
comes a  living  thing  to  us.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  be  engaged  in  such  activities  as  have  been  outlined  here. 
Quakerism  is  a  life,  and  such  activities  cannot  be  more  than  an 
expression  of  that  life,  and  can  in  no  case  take  its  place. 
Finally,  let  us  not  hold  back  unduly  in  fear  of  our  own  weak- 
ness, for  God  gives  us  no  task  for  which  He  does  not  at  the 
same  time  give  us  the  necessary  strength,  if  we  will  but  act  in 
faith." 


"The  Gospel  of  Jesus  comes  with  its  message  of  the  grace 
of  God  and  the  power  of  God,  to  people  who  are  stupid  and 
middle-aged,  who  are  absolutely  settled  in  life,  who  are  con- 
scious of  their  limitations,  who  know  they  are  living  in  a  rut 
and  propose  to  stick  to  it  for  the  remainder  of  their  days;  and 
Jesus  tells  them  in  effect  that  He  means  to  give  them  a  new 
life  altogether,  that  He  means  to  have  from  them  service, 
perfectly  incredible  to  them.  No  man.  He  suggests,  need  be 
so  inured  to  the  stupidity  of  middle-age,  but  there  may  be  a 
miraculous  change  in  him.  A  great  many  people  need  re- 
conversion at  forty,  however  Christian  they  have  been  be- 
fore."—Prof.  T.  R.  Glover. 
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THE  SPIRITUAL  RELIEF  OF  EUROPE. 

FREDERICK   J.    LIBBY. 

Europe  is  not  only  in  great  piiysical  distress:  it  is  also  spirit- 
ually sick.  France  is  mad  with  fear  and  the  militarism  that 
comes  from  fear.  The  new  States  that  have  been  created  since 
the  war  are  most  of  them  under  French  influence;  and  they, 
too,  are  fixing  their  hopes  of  future  greatness  upon  force. 
Germany  and  Austria  are  not  militaristic  any  longer:  they 
have  lost  faith  in  the  god  of  battles  but,  in  losing  faith  in  him, 
they  seem  to  have  lost  God  altogether.  1  shall  never  forget 
the  inexpressible  sadness  of  seeing  an  old  woman,  with  one 
foot  in  the  grave,  during  a  meeting  in  Konigsberg,  burst  into 
a  horrid  laugh  whenever  God  was  mentioned.  Russia,  in  its 
violent  reaction  from  the  state  church  of  the  Czar,  has  like- 
wise swung  to  an  extreme. 

The  problem  of  ministering  to  the  spiritual  distress  in  any 
adequate  manner  is  a  much  more  difficult  one  than  provision 
for  material  relief.  Nevertheless,  it  has  not  yet  received  the 
same  intelligent  study  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  its  com- 
panion problem.  In  Germany,  for  example,  we  have  three 
small  Quaker  Meetings  for  our  workers  which  are  open  to  the 
Germans  who  wish  to  come,  and  have  Quaker  literature  for 
circulation  among  those  who  send  for  it.  I  believe  that  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Friends'  point  of  view  this  is  all  that  we 
have  a  right  to  do  in  Germany  under  present  conditions.  We 
do  not  want  to  use  our  relief  work  as  a  means  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  Quakerism  in  a  sectarian  way.  During  this  period  of 
great  distress  physical  relief  carries  its  own  message  of  love. 
Even  to  seem  to  do  so  would  be  a  calamity.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  obvious  that  this  spiritual  service  is  absurdly  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  nation.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  comparable 
with  the  individual  case  department  with  which  the  English 
Friends  began  their  relief  work  in  Germany.  They  met  people 
who  came  to  see  them  at  their  office  in  Berlin;  visited  them 
afterwards  in  their  homes,  and  then  ministered  to  their  wants. 
Clearly  their  work  was  limited  to  a  mere  handful,  and  yet  it 
was  valuable  as  far  as  it  went. 

When  the  American  Friends  backed  by  Herbert  Hoover  came 
upon  the  scene  and  started  relief  which  has  become  nation- 
wide, they  had  to  work  upon  different  lines.  It  was  clear  from 
the  outset  that  they  would  not  be  able  nor  would  it  be  desirable 
to  import  into  Germany  a  personnel  sufficient  for  feeding 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  in  widely  separated  centers. 
The  work  must  be  done  by  the  Germans  of  good-will  or  it 
could  not  be  done  at  all.  Our  part  would  be  that  of  organiza- 
tion, inspiration  and  supervision.  Proceeding  on  these  lines 
it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  be  able  really  to  be  of  service 
to  the  whole  German  nation  along  lines  of  physical  relief. 
With  a  small  personnel  of  our  own,  but  with  the  aid  of  20,000 
Germans  we  fed  630,000  children  last  year. 

Using  the  experience  gained  in  our  physical  relief  as  a  sug- 
gestion, it  is  increasingly  evident  to  me  that  if  we  would  min- 
ister to  the  spiritual  needs  of  any  nation  in  Europe  we  must 
do  it  through  the  men  and  women  of  good-will  in  the  nation 
that  we  are  trying  to  serve.  It  is  true  that  our  physical  relief 
is  conveying  a  spiritual  message  without  a  word  being  spoken; 
and  this  message  is  from  the  very  heart  of  the  Gospel.  It  is 
the  message  of  disinterested  service,  of  love,  which  is  the 
very  heart  of  God.  Nevertheless,  1  cannot  believe  that  it  is 
the  whole  message  that  the  situation  requires.  The  hunger 
of  Europe  is  for  faith  and  hope  as  well  as  love;  for  faith  in  a 
God  worthy  of  faith,  a  God  who  saves  and  transforms;  for 
hope  that  reaches  beyond  the  misery  of  this  world  into  a  world 
that  will  satisfy  and  is  sure. 

Such  faith  and  such  hope  are  not  confined  to  the  Friends,  but 
are  the  common  possession  of  all  true  Christians,  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  countries  that  we  serve  as  well  as  in  the  countries 
from  which  we  come,  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  1  may  return  to  the  analogy  of  our  relief  work, 
our  task  in  the  countries  where  we  wish  to  meet  the  spiritual 
need  is  one  of  organization  and  inspiration  rather  than  of  un- 
aided efTort.      We  need  to  co-operate  with  the  powerful  re- 


demptive forces  within  the  Catholic  Church  as  well  as  within 
the  Protestant  churches  of  Europe.  A  Catholic  priest  who 
went  from  Austria  to  Bilthoven,  Holland,  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  and  there  gave  voice  to 
his  aspiration  to  be  able  to  express  within  his  body  the  ideals 
that  animated  that  conference,  is  undoubtedly  only  one  of 
many  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 

Our  faith  has  been  too  small.  Our  vision  has  been  too 
limited.  We  have  been  appreciative  of  our  brethren  within 
our  own  narrow  circle  wthout  beholding  the  host  of  possible 
fellow-workers  whom  God  has  been  preparing  for  just  such 
service.  They  are  scattered,  doubtless,  and  doubtless  their 
faith,  too,  is  small;  but  united  and  organized,  with  the  aid  of 
brethren  of  their  own  bodies  from  abroad,  encouraged  by  the 
knowledge  of  their  own  numbers  they  would  take  heart,  I  be- 
lieve, and  under  God  would  revivify  their  nations. 
That  such  a  task  as  this  is  difficult  and  requires  even  greater 
wisdom  and  ability  than  has  gone  into  the  relief  work,  is 
obvious,  as  1  have  said.  Whether  or  not  we  can  furnish  leaders 
in  this  work  1  cannot  say.  The  only  thing  of  which  I  am  sure 
is  that  no  effort  less  than  this  will  solve  the  problem  of  a 
Europe  that  is  spiritually  starved,  that  is  groping  in  great 
darkness  and  that  needs  the  Light  which  makes  some  of  us 
glad.  

FRIENDS'  CHRISTIAN  WORK  IN  FRANCE. 


A  Retrospect  and  a  Call. 


[With  some  omissions  and  adaptations  this  article  is  reprint- 
ed from  Workers  at  Home  and  Abroad] 

During  the  Franco-German  War  many  Friends  had  been 
over  to  France  to  help  in  the  distribution  of  relief,  and  when 
during  the  sittings  of  Yearly  Meeting  in  Fifth  Month,  1871, 
the  news  reached  London  that  Paris  was  in  flames  the  sym- 
pathy which  had  already  been  aroused  for  the  French  people 
was  greatly  increased.  The  business  of  the  Meeting  was  sus- 
pended whilst  Friends  united  in  prayer  that  this  awful  calamity 
might  be  overruled  for  good  to  the  French  nation,  and  three 
addresses  expressing  our  warm  sympathy  were  issued  for  dis- 
tribution in  France. 

Robert  and  Christine  Alsop  (the  latter  being  a  French 
woman)  offered  to  be  the  bearers  of  these  messages,  and  early 
in  Sixth  Month  they  started  on  their  mission,  accompanied 
by  several  young  Friends  who  were  to  assist  them  in  the  work. 
The  material  help  already  given  through  the  agency  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  had  done  much  to  prepare  the  way.  The 
messengers  were  gladly  welcomed,  and  wonderful  openings 
occurred  all  over  France.  Since  that  time  the  Societe  des 
Amis  has  had  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  French  people, 
and  the  name  has  proved  a  key  that  opens  many  doors. 

The  testimonial  presented  to  Friends  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, in  acknowledgment  of  their  work  at  the  time  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  hangs  to-day  in  the  Institute  dining- 
room  at  Devonshire  House. 

A  little  before  this  time,  Christine  Alsop  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  Justine  Dalencourt,  who  had  come  over  to 
England  with  her  little  son,  to  escape  from  the  perils  of  the 
siege  of  Paris.  Justine  Dalencourt  had  been  brought  up  as  a 
Roman  Catholic.  Before  her  marriage  she  spent  some  time  in 
England  as  a  teacher,  and  it  was  while  thus  engaged  that  she 
became  acquainted  with  Lady  Barrow,  whose  motherly  Chris- 
tian influence  won  the  lonely  girl's  heart.  Through  her  the 
Bible  became  a  living  book  to  Justine  Dalencourt,  her  "  Heav- 
enly Father's  letter,"  as  Lady  Barrow  called  it;  and  when  in 

1870,  through  Christine  Alsop,  she  was  introduced  to  Friends, 
she  says:  "Their  principles  did  not  come  to  me  like  a  new 
thing;  they  seemed,  if  1  may  say  so,  to  have  already  existed 
in  my  mind  in  a  kind  of  latent  state." 

On  returning  to  Paris,  Justine  Dalencourt  gathered  some 
of  the  needy  women  around  her  in  her  own  house  for  a  couple 
of  hours  three  times  a  week.   The  first  meeting  in  Sixth  Month, 

1871,  opened  with  five  women.     These  gatherings  were  quite 
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a  new  departure  in  France.  They  were  held  on  the  pattern 
of  those  at  the  Bedford  Institute  in  London;  the  condition  of 
the  women  made  it  necessary  at  first  to  pay  them  for  the  work 
they  did  at  the  meeting.  With  the  help  of  English  Friends, 
five  other  centres  were  soon  started  in  Paris;  and  within  the 
next  few  years  similar  meetings  were  begun  in  Marseilles, 
Valence,  Lyons,  Congenies  and  St.  Etienne. 

When  the  pressure  of  war  distress  was  over  the  meetings  were 
only  held  weekly,  and  the  payment  to  the  women  was  dropped. 
It  was  a  sufficient  attraction  for  them  to  hear  Madame  ex- 
plain that  "Wonderful  Book"  which  was  so  new  to  them  all. 
Justine  Dalencourt  adopted  the  plan  which  is  now  in  general 
use,  of  providing  cotton  or  wool  for  knitting  stockings  and 
scarfs,  which  the  women  work  at  during  one  hour  of  the  meet- 
ing and  receive  for  their  own  when  finished. 

When,  a  little  later  on,  the  McAll  Mission  and  the  Salvation 
Army  came  to  France,  Justine  Dalencourt's  meetings  were 
taken  as  "the  sample"  in  starting  others  of  the  same  kind. 
She  was  constantly  consulted,  and  the  most  friendly  spirit 
existed  between  the  English  workers  and  their  French  sister. 

in  1 888  a  fresh  branch  of  service  opened  before  Justine 
Dalencourt.  She  had  found  that  the  need  for  trained  women 
evangelists  was  very  great,  so  she  decided  to  take  a  few  Chris- 
tian girls  into  her  home  in  Paris,  feeling  that  the  work  in  which 
she  was  engaged  would  afl^ord  good  training  for  them,  fitting 
them  to  conduct  mothers'  meetings  and  simple  Bible  schools 
for  the  children,  thus  helping  the  pastors  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. 

"The  Training  Home  began  with  one  young  woman,"  she 
says,  "who  corresponded  to  my  ideal  of  what  a  Christian 
worker  should  be;  and  this  ideal  is  a  high  one."  Of  the  three 
hundred  and  eighty-five  candidates  who  have  applied  to  her 
during  the  past  thirty  years  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
passed  through  the  Home,  and  about  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  are  working  in  different  parts  of  France,  while  others  are 
abroad  in  the  French  Colonies. 

Although  Justine  Dalencourt,  now  in  her  eighty-second 
year,  is  scarcely  likely  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion work  in  France,  she  has  opened  the  way  for  much  that 
can  be  done  to-day,  which  would  have  been  impossible  thirty 
years  ago.  She  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of 
women's  ministry  in  France.  At  the  present  moment  there  is 
a  very  open  door  in  France.  For  the  second  time  within  fifty 
years  her  suffering  people  have  held  out  their  hands  to  us, 
calling  loudly  for  our  help.  Our  Friends  have  nobly  responded 
to  this  call.  The  bodily  needs  of  the  people  are  indeed  great, 
but  there  is  a  still  greater  call,  a  cry  of  souls  unsatisfied,  and 
filled  with  unrest.  For  such  we  have  a  message.  There  is  only 
One  who  can  speak  to  their  condition:  let  us  bring  them  to 
Jesus  Christ. 

Our  Committee  in  London  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  should  try  to  extend  our  Christian  work  in  France. 
It  would  be  well  if,  whilst  we  have  Justine  Dalencourt's 
help  and  advice,  we  were  able  to  encourage  more  Christian 
French  women,  who  feel  the  call,  to  gather  their  neighbors 
together  for  Bible  study  and  teaching.    The  cost  is  not  great. 

We  feel  that  the  work  already  being  done  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  stop.  There  is  still  the  great  need,  there  is  still  the 
loving  Master  calling  us  out  to  work  while  it  is  day,  and 
promising  to  supply  our  every  need.  May  we  all  realize  that 
a  wonderful  opening  there  is  to-day  in  France  for  just  such 
work  as  Spirit-imbued  Friends  can  do. 

Martha  B.  Baker. 


TRAVELING  FRIENDS. 


ELIZABETH    W.    PAIGE. 


Here  in  the  quiet  of  Fifth-day  morning  meeting  the  smell  of 
wet  sod  comes  in  through  the  open  windows  and  I  can  see  that 
the  little  twigs  outlined  against  the  sky  are  flushed  with  a 
warmer  color.     A  day  like  this  that  prophesies  the  coming  of 


something   divinely  uplifting  and  humanly  delightful  is  just 
the  time  for  a  traveling  Friend  to  arrive. 

I  remember  how  they  used  to  look — men  with  smooth- 
shaven  lips,  broad-brimmed  hats  and  straight  coat  collars, 
women  in  plain  brown  or  gray  with  precisely  fluted  cap  borders 
and  folds  of  white  net  at  their  necks.  They  all  had  the  far 
look  of  seers,  but  most  of  them  combined  with  that  a  shrewd 
native  wit  and  kindly  humor.  Saints  no  doubt  they  were, 
traveling  the  highroad  to  a  heavenly  country,  but  human  as 
well  as  saint-like  and  quite  as  sure  to  spend  the  evening  match- 
ing stories  with  father  around  the  sitting-room  table  as  to 
be  moved  to  prayer  and  exhortation  in  family  reading  next 
morning.  This  combination  of  serene  vision  and  keen  wit  was 
almost  as  characteristic  a  mark  of  an  acceptable  traveling 
Friend  as  was  the  minute  issued  by  his  meeting  "  liberating 
him  for  service  within  the  limits  of  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting 
and  commending  him  to  the  loving  care  of  Friends  in  those 
parts." 

Of  the  many  Friends  with  a  message  who  came  our  way  two 
deserve  special  mention — Uncle  Edward  and  Uncle  Nathan, 
so  called  by  all  who  knew  them.  The  first  was  an  erect,  white- 
haired  old  man  whose  neat  black  dress,  keen  eyes  and  firm  set 
mouth  gave  him  an  appearance  of  dignity  that  was  strength- 
ened by  the  even  music  of  his  voice  in  prayer.  We  looked  on 
him  with  a  bit  of  awe,  but  more  than  a  bit  of  love,  for  he  used 
to  draw  the  younger  children  to  his  knee  and  distributing 
peppermints  among  them,  warn  them  gently  against  the  Big 
1  and  the  Little  You  or  ask  with  a  gleam  of  fun  beneath  his 
white  brows  why  the  apostle  Paul  was  like  an  old  white  horse, 
and  laugh  quietly  when  he  gave  the  answer  that  it  was  because 
he  loved  Timothy.  We  had  an  idea  that  there  was  some  con- 
nection between  the  pure  whiteness  of  Uncle  Edward's  hair 
and  the  pure  goodness  of  his  character,  certainly  one  was 
no  whiter  than  the  other.  Uncle  Nathan,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  rough-hewn,  vigorous  and  not  always  grammatical  in 
speech.  Carelessly  dressed,  he  thundered  in  meeting,  flourish- 
ing a  handkerchief,  often  a  very  dirty  one,  to  emphasize  his 
sonorous  words.  His  abrupt  and  out-spoken  refusal  of  some- 
thing at  table  was  a  brief  "Nope,  don't  love  it,"  to  which 
breach  of  traditional  etiquette  we  listened  aghast,  but  quite 
forgot  it  when  shortly  afterward  at  morning  reading  his  simple 
reverent  prayer  commended  us  each  by  name  to  the  special 
care  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  No  less  surely  than  Uncle  Ed- 
ward's even  cadence  did  the  clear  directness  of  Uncle  Nathan's 
prayer  seem  to  reach  to  heaven,  and  we  felt  that  we  were  es- 
pecially fortunate  to  be  recommended  to  Divine  favor  by 
two  such  close  friends  of  God. 

The  loving  care  enjoined  on  us  by  their  minute  was  easy  to 
give  to  such  visitors,  for  no  more  welcome  guests  ever  came 
our  way,  even  though  it  occasionally  hapjjened  that  one  arrived 
in  the  midst  of  spring  cleaning,  when  the  varied  contents  of 
the  kitchen  cupboards  were  piled  around  the  edges  of  the 
dining-room.  Indeed,  it  was  quite  a  custom  in  our  family  when 
there  had  been  a  long  series  of  uneventful  days  to  wish  for  a 
traveling  Friend.  The  youngest  child  even  hung  over  the 
front  gate  speculating  on  the  possibilities  offered  by  the  last 
train  from  Maine,  and  the  sight  of  an  elderly  man  with  a  black 
bag  threw  her  into  a  state  of  delighted  expectancy  which 
usually  ended  in  disappointment,  for  even  twenty-five  years 
ago  the  Friendly  custom  of  traveling  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel 
was  beginning  to  wane. 

Yet  even  now  they  do  occasionally  come,  not  in  drab  dress 
it  is  true,  but  with  the  same  spirit  of  serene  faith  in  God  and 
wholesome  delight  in  the  interesting  business  of  living,  and 
always  their  visit  leaves  us  keener  for  work  and  play,  yet  with 
an  unconfessed  feeling  of  exaltation  as  if  we  too  had  walked 
with  God  in  sweet  fields  of  peace.  And  so  to-day  1  shall  silent- 
ly say  again  the  prayer  I  used  to  say  while  I  hung  on  the  front 
gate,  "Please,  Heavenly  Father,  send  a  traveling  Friend." 
Reprinted  from  The  Westonian. 

Luxuries  must  go,  if  needs  be,  to  provide  the  means  of 
life  and  livelihood  for  those  in  distress.— Alfred  B.  Thorne. 


THE     FRIEND. 
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CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


How  A  Dutch  Boy  Became  an  American.— Edward  Bok's 
story  of  his  "Americanization"  is  one  of  the  books  which  well 
repays  a  careful  reading,  and  in  no  part  more  than  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

We  are  glad  he  begins  far  enough  back  to  take  in  the  grand- 
father who  was  sent  by  the  King  of  Holland  to  "clean  up"  a 
certain  island  in  the  North  Sea,  long  known  as  the  haunt  of 
a  band  of  pirates  and  wreckers,  who  looted  the  vessels,  driven 
ashore  upon  its  dangerous  ledge  of  rocks,  and  murdered  their 
crews. 

After  the  young  lawyer  had  been  made  judge,  and  then 
mayor,  had  set  up  his  court,  and  disposed  of  these  bad  men,  he 
concluded  to  bring  his  bride  to  the  island,  and  make  his  home 
there.  It  was  a  grim  place,  bare  of  any  green  thing,  "Still," 
said  the  young  man,  "An  ugly  place  is  only  ugly  because  it 
is  not  beautiful.  We  will  plant  trees."  But  his  council  did 
not  see  the  need.  They  wanted  their  money  for  other  things, 
which  seemed  more  important.  "Very  well!  1  will  do  it  my- 
self," said  the  Mayor,  and  that  year  he  set  out  one  hundred 
trees,  the  first  "the  island  had  ever  seen." 

"Too  cold,"  said  the  islanders.  "The  severe  North  winds 
and  storms  will  kill  them."  "Then  1  will  plant  more,"  said 
the  Mayor.  And  for  the  fifty  years  he  lived  on  the  island  he 
planted  more  every  year.  Moreover,  he  laid  out  parks  and 
public  squares,  and  made  them  beautiful.  Birds  came  and 
nested,  among  them  a  pair  of  storm-driven  nightingales. 
They  stayed  and  made  a  colony  and  the  bare,  ugly  spot  came 
to  be  called  "The  Island  of  the  Nightingales."  Meanwhile 
his  brave  young  wife  had  said,  "  While  you  raise  your  trees,  1 
will  raise  our  children."  And  so  she  did — thirteen  of  them — 
and  made  such  a  home  that  a  man  who  afterward  married 
one  of  the  daughters,  said  of  it,  "  It  was  such  a  home  that  if 
you  had  been  in  it,  you  felt  you  must  be  of  it,  and  that  if  you 
couldn't  marry  one  of  the  daughters  you  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  married  the  cook."  Before  the  oldest  son  left  the 
home  the  mother  gathered  her  children  about  her,  and  told 
them  the  story  of  what  their  father  had  done  on  the  island. 
"And  now,"  she  said,  "as  you  go  out  into  the  world,  1  want 
each  of  you  to  take  with  you  the  spirit  of  your  father's  work, 
and  each  in  your  own  way  and  place,  to  do  as  he  has  done — 
make  you  the  world  a  bit  more  beautiful  and  better  because 
you  have  been  in  it.  That  is  your  mother's  message  to  you." 

This  "message,"  carried  about  the  world  by  her  children, 
was  handed  down  by  them  to  their  children,  for  Edward  Bok, 
as  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  worked  to  make  Ameri- 
can towns,  homes  and  gardens  more  beautiful,  and  1  recalled 
at  once,  as  1  read  his  Grandmother's  "  Message,"  the  beauti- 
ful, blooming  tulips  and  hyacinths  1  saw  on  a  spring  day,  all 
along  the  roadway  near  his  home  at  Merion,  Pa.,  with  a  notice 
saying,  "  These  flowers  are  under  the  Protection  of  the  Public." 
The  Bok  family  came  to  America  when  Edward  was  six, 
and  he  soon  began  to  find  out  the  troubles  that  lie  in  the  path- 
way of  the  foreigner  in  our  Public  Schools.  After  he  had  taught 
the  boys  that  it  did  not  pay  to  call  him  "  Dutchy!"  he  fell  out 
with  his  teacher  over  the  lessons  in  penmanship.  The  "  Spen- 
cerian  System"  of  writing  was  then  in  fashion,  and  its  flour- 
ishes and  "curley-cues"  seemed  to  him  very  foolish.  So  he 
declined  to  write  at  all,  and,  since  he  knew  little  English  and 
his  teacher  knew  no  Dutch,  an  explanation  was  difficult.  So 
she  took  him  to  the  principal,  who  whipped  his  right  hand  with 
a  rattan  until  he  "could  not  have  written  if  he  would,"  kept 
him  until  five  o'clock,  and  then,  finding  he  still  refused  to 
do  anything  but  sit  silent  sent  him  home,  "sore-handed,  but 
more  than  ever  determined." 

Here  he  explained  matters  to  his  father,  and  showed  him 
the  penmanship  he  had  refused  to  copy,  and  also  some  "  Ital- 
ian" copies  he  had  taken  from  a  newspaper,  which  seemed  to 
him  so  much  plainer  and  more  sensible.  His  father  felt  that 
the  boy  was  right;  went  with  him  to  school  next  morning,  and 
had  a  long  talk  with  the  Principal.  The  two  men  were  friends 
ever  after,  but  Edward  was  not  told  for  years  how  that  talk 
had  changed  the  whole  system  of  penmanship  recommended 


by  the  Board  of  Education.  All  he  knew  at  the  time  was 
that  he  was  given  no  writing  lessons  for  several  weeks,  and 
then  was  handed  a  copy-book  in  a  much  simpler  style.  He 
"pounced  upon  it,"  and  was  soon  at  the  head  of  the  class. 
At  least  two  situations  he  gained  in  later  years,  he  was  con- 
vinced, by  his  clear,  simple  hand-writing,  for  of  course  type- 
writers were  not  common  when  he  began  business  life. 

Edward  and  his  brother  soon  found  that  life  in  America 
was  not  to  be  easy  for  their  parents  and  felt  so  sorry  for  their 
mother,  that  they  resolved  to  get  up  early  enough  to  build 
the  fire,  help  with  breakfast,  and  wash  the  dishes,  before  they 
went  to  school,  and  also  to  give  up  their  afternoon  play-hours 
to  housework. 

When  there  was  no  coal  or  kindling  for  the  morning  fire,  the 
boys  decided  to  go  out  with  baskets  the  evening  before  and 
gather  wood  on  the  vacant  lots,  and  coal  where  it  had  been 
spilled  on  the  pavements  and  in  gutters.  The  mother,  who 
had  been  used  to  plenty  in  Holland,  felt  ashamed  for  them  to 
do  this,  but  Edward  answered,  "This  is  America,  and  one  can 
do  anything  if  it  is  honest.  So  long  as  we  don't  steal  the  coal 
or  wood,  why  shouldn't  we  get  it?" 

The  whole  family,  used  to  Dutch  thrift,  were  amazed  at 
the  waste  of  food  and  fuel  they  saw  all  about  them,  but  the 
sad  mother  lived  to  be  provided  with  every  cpmfort  by  her 
prosperous  and  devoted  son. 

In  those  early  days,  work  as  hard  as  he  could  in  the  house, 
he  felt  he  was  adding  nothing  in  money  to  the  family  store, 
and  that  he  must  find  a"  job."    This  is  how  he  found  it. 

Looking  in  at  a  baker's  window,  where  some  trays  of  buns, 
tarts  and  pies  had  just  been  placed,  the  baker  noticed  his 
wistful  face,  and  spoke  to  him.  "Look  pretty  good,  don't 
they?"  he  said. 

"They  would,"  answered  the  boy,  "if  your  window  was 
clean." 

"That's  so,  too,"  mused  the  baker,  "perhaps  you'll  clean  it." 

"  1  will,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  and  so  much  "  Dutch  energy" 
did  he  put  into  it,  that  he  soon  found  himself  engaged  to 
clean  the  window  twice  a  week,  for  fifty  cents. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  customer  came  in,  while  he  was 
at  his  work,  and  the  baker  was  busy,  and  so  quickly  did  he 
wrap  up  her  currant  buns,  "for  which  his  young  soul  and 
stomach  hungered,"  that  he  was  engaged  to  help  in  the  store 
after  school,  for  an  extra  dollar  a  week,  and  the  promise  of 
taking  home  each  night  some  of  the  unsold  stock  for  his 
mother. 

His  next  business  venture,  on  the  two  afternoons  in  the 
week  that  were  still  free,  was  selling  ice-water  to  the  passengers 
on  the  Coney  Island  horse-car  line,  when  the  cars  stopped 
near  his  home  to  water  the  horses.  His  "  shiny,  new  tin  bucket " 
(and  no  doubt  his  pleasant  manner,  too)  brought  in  good 
returns,  and  by  the  time  he  was  making  several  dollars  in 
an  afternoon  other  boys  appeared,  to  share  his  profits.  But 
he  "squeezed  half  a  dozen  lemons  into  each  pail  of  water," 
added  some  sugar,  and  sold  more  lemonade  at  three  cents  a 
glass  than  he  had  sold  water  at  one  cent. 

Of  course  we  expect  such  a  boy  to  work  his  way  up  in  the 
world,  even  though  he  must  leave  school  at  thirteen,  as 
Edward  Bok  did,  but  we  cannot  here  follow  the  steps  by 
which  he  climbed.  He  had  a  great  desire  to  educate  himself 
in  every  way  possible,  and  one  of  the  thoughts  with  which 
he  began  his  collection  of  autographs,  which  became  so  noted, 
was  that  of  learning  to  know  great  men. 

To  som?  of  these  he  found  his  way  in  New  York,  but  having 
a  great  desire  to  know  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Emerson,  Phillips 
Brooks  and  others  of  the  noted  people  of  New  England,  he 
took  his  first  holiday  in  a  trip  to  Boston,  and  his  experiences 
there  are  pleasant  reading,  for  something  in  the  bright,  eager 
boy,  with  his  idea  that  every  great  man  had  something  to 
teach  him,  opened  their  hearts  to  him,  and  made  the  way 
for  him  to  get  what  he  sought.  And  so  he  breakfasted  with 
Holmes,  and  was  shown  his  "  carpenter  shop,"  and  read  "The 
Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,"  in  Dutch  to  Longfellow,  and  browsed 
in  Phillips  Brooks'  library,  and  so  on. 
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When  he  was  beginning  his  work  as  a  stenographer,  and 
was  to  take  down  one  of  President  Hayes'  speeches  as  his  first 
work,  he  was  not  able  to  get  it  all,  but  the  President  had 
noticed  his  turning  down  the  wine  glass  set  by  his  place  at  the 
dinner,  and  was  so  pleased  with  this  action,  that  when  Edward 
sought  him  out,  after  the  speeches  were  over,  explained  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  get  all  that  he  said,  and  asked  for  a 
copy  so  that  he  could  "  beat  the  other  papers,"  the  President 
took  him  in  his  carriage  to  the  hotel  where  he  was  staying,  let 
him  copy  the  speech,  and  so  began  a  friendship  which  lasted 
for  years. 

Let  us  turn  over  now  to  the  last  chapters  of  the  book  where 
the  man  of  fifty-five,  for  thirty  years  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  tells  how  he  gave  up  his  business,  to  have  time  for 
some  of  the  other  things  a  man  should  put  into  his  lifetime. 
Just  at  the  end,  in  two  short  chapters,  "Where  America  Fell 
Short  with  Me,"  and  "What  I  Owe  to  America,"  he  gives  us 
much  to  remember  and  to  think  over. 

in  the  first  place,  he  repeats  that  coming  here  from  Holland, 
"the  land  of  thrift,"  his  parents  soon  found  they  had  brought 
their  sons  to  "the  land  of  waste,"  and  this  he  thinks  all  the 
foreign-born  people  who  come  to  us  soon  learn,  and  they  also 
become  wasters. 

Then,  as  a  Dutch,  boy,  he  had  been  taught  that  "whatever 
is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,"  and  instead  of 
that  he  was  taught  the  two  bad  "Americanisms," — "That 
will  do,"  and  "That's  good  enough."  In  his  work  as  an 
editor  he  says  he  could  never  trust  the  work  of  one  depart- 
ment requiring  very  careful  research  work  to  an  American. 

As  a  Dutch  boy  he  was  taught  to  respect  law  and  order. 
"The  boy  comes  nearest  to  the  law  in  the  person  of  the  police- 
man," he  says,  "and  the  Dutch  boy  and  the  policeman  are 
friendly,"  but  "  I  came  to  America  to  be  told  that  a  boy  and 
a  policeman  are  natural  enemies."  He  thinks  we  must  under- 
stand and  respect  our  laws  and  our  law-makers  before  we  can 
really  "Americanize"  foreigners. 

On  the  other  hand,  America  has  been  to  him  "  the  land  of 
opportunity  and  has  given  him  this  priceless  gift."  He  thinks 
our  country  is  the  land  of  true  ideals.  To  succeed  here  "a 
man  must  play  fair,"  and,  after  speaking  of  his  ideal  America, 
he  closes  his  book  with  these  words — "  It  is  a  part  in  trying  to 
shape  that  America  when  it  comes,  that  1  ask,  in  return  for 
what  I  owe  her.      A  greater  privilege  no  man  could  have." 

F.  T.  R. 


ticularly  for  those  threatened  with  tuberculosis.  It  has  al- 
ways been  a  pleasure  and  health  resort  for  rich  people,  and 
contains  innumerable  palaces  and  buildings  which  could 
easily  be  occupied  as  sanatoria.  The  climate  is  excellent,  the 
scenery  beautiful,  and  the  opportunities  for  recreation  abun- 
dant. With  the  present  ravages  of  tuberculosis  among  the 
child  population  there  could  be  no  more  scientific  and  humane 
reconstruction  than  the  establishment  of  hospitals,  sanatoria 
and  preventoria  as  speedily  as  possible  in  that  region. 

"Their  greatest  need  is  for  milk  and  fats  and  other  special 
foods  such  as  Glaxo.  These  are  even  more  urgent  than  equip- 
ment. The  destruction  of  the  transport  system  between  the 
Crimea  and  the  Caucasus  where  food  is  more  plentiful  is 
responsible.  Dr.  Semashko  is  to  let  us  have  a  report  in  a 
week's  time  so  that  we  shall  have  some  definite  data  to  work 
on.  He  wanted  us  to  accompany  a  special  commission  which 
is  going  down  there  in  two  weeks  to  investigate,  particularly 
with  a  view  to  children's  sanatoria. 

"  Should  we  work  there  the  most  important  thing  for  you 
to  take  up  is  the  question  of  transport  as  by  far  the  best  way 
will  be  via  Constantinople  and  the  Black  Sea.  We  understand 
that  special  permission  will  have  to  be  secured  from  the  Allied 
Commission  for  this." 

The  international  commissioners,  A.  Ruth  Fry  and  Clement 
M.  Biddle,  are  on  their  way  to  Russia.  Apropos  of  their  visit 
Anna  J.  Haines  writes:  "We  would  emphasize  our  desire  to 
see  the  commissioners  and  to  explain  to  them  more  fully  the 
possibilities  of  our  future  work  as  well  as  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  are  not  connected  with  the  work  in  other  fields." 

Her  comments  upon  the  personnel  required  for  Russia  are 
interesting  when  viewed  in  connection  with  her  recent  request 
for  two  workers  immediately  and  three  others  probably  in  the 
near  future:  "Only  people  who  are  trained  and  experienced 
in  the  jobs  which  they  will  hold  should  be  sent,  as  there  are 
quite  enough  new  things  to  assimilate  on  one's  arrival  here 
without  having  to  learn  one's  ordinary  work.  In  general  the 
people  who  will  he'  able  to  accomplish  most  will  he  those  who  can 
win  rather  than  fight  their  way.  One  should  be  capable  of  an 
open  mind  and  a  closed  mouth.  No  one  of  the  dreamy  parlor- 
Socialist  type  should  be  considered;  sensation  hunters  equally 
undesirable.  It  will  be  a  hard  business  job,  no  more  exciting 
and  considerably  more  uncomfortable  than  life  at  home,  but 
very  interesting  and  entirely  satisfying  if  you  like  it.  We  feel 
that  the  infinite  possibihties  of  the  Russian  field  require  un- 
usual sacrifices  in  order  to  ensure  a  firm  foundation." 
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Russia. 

Anna  J.  Haines  writes  under  date  of  Second  Month  3rd: — 
"We  hope  to  make  our  first  distribution  of  supplies  recently 
received  to  children  attending  day  school.  From  the  balance 
of  the  supply  we  intend  to  make  an  addition  to  those  donated 
previously  to  preventoria  in  order  to  assist  in  the  opening  of 
the  thirty-first  Moscow  Forest  School,  which  is  being  held 
up  at  present  through  lack  of  sheets  and  underclothes." 

The  Forest  Schools,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  homes  for 
the  recuperation  of  children  suffering  from  anemia  or  threaten- 
ed with  tuberculosis  owing  to  lack  of  nourishment. 

A  cable  from  Anna  J.  Haines  says:  "  Russian  Soviet  govern- 
ment establishing  large  number  children's  sanatoria  through- 
out Crimea."  In  explanation  she  writes:  "Almost  as  soon  as 
Wrangel's  troops  had  left  the  Crimea,  Dr.  Semashko,  the 
Commissar  for  Public  Health,  went  to  look  that  region  over 
with  the  view  of  converting  it  into  a  great  health  resort,  par- 


Germany. 

Mary  Hannum,  who  is  sitting  at  a  desk  close  to  those  of 
Alfred  G.  Scatterg'ood  and  William  Eves  in  the  Berlin  office 
and  keeping  the  statistics  of  the  Mission  which  Emma  Wil- 
liams formerly  administered,  sent  the  following  circular  letter 
to  the  district  leaders  recently: — 

"We  received  notice  from  Philadelphia  of  another  consign- 
ment of  shoes,  clothing  and  flannel  which  we  e.xpect  to  receive 
shortly.  This  is  an  exceptionally  fine  shipment  consisting  of 
57  cases  of  clothing  for  men,  women,  children  and  infants,  and 
43  cases  of  shoes,  a  number  of  which  are  new. 

"Furthermore  we  are  informed  that  we  are  receiving  144 
more  cases  of  flannel,  the  balance  of  the  previous  consignment. 

"  In  order  that  we  may  allocate  this  material  promptly,  any 
recommendations  which  the  districts  have  to  make  should 
reach  us  by  Second  Month  12th.  These  recommendations 
should  be  for  special  institutions  of  whose  need  we  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  be  accompanied  by  the  complete  shipping 
address  and  suggestions  regarding  the  type  of  clothing  de- 
sired. 

"  We  are  having  printed  cards  explaining  the  nature  of  these 
gifts.  We  take  this  way  to  identify  ourselves  and  the  Ameri- 
can contributors  with  these  gifts." 

Alfred  Scattergood  referring  to  this  contribution  writes: 
"We  are  delighted  with  the  contents  of  the  boxes.  This  is  a 
splendid  gift  and  these  goods  will  be  of  very  great  assistance." 
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Vienna. 

Marion  Price  writes  from  Vienna  an  interesting  letter  ex- 
pressing the  faith  that  the  American  members  of  the  American 
Mission  have  in  its  scope  and  organization:  "The  Mission  is 
estabhshed  in  Vienna,  a  large  piece  of  machinery  in  excellent 
working  order,  perhaps  not  entirely  meeting  American  ef- 
ficiency standards,  but  doing  worth  while  work  to  the  best 
abihty  of  its  personnel.  Aside  from  that,  it  is  a  piece  of  in- 
ternational co-operation  that  cannot  be  computed  in  dollars, 
cents,  pounds  sterling  or  spiritual  value. 

"The  American  Relief  Administration  program  has  now  in- 
cluded the  feeding  of  young  children;  the  enormous  and  mafti- 
fold  social  welfare  activity;  tuberculosis;  sending  children  to 
the  country  and  to  other  lands;  relief  for  the  professional 
classes;  the  invaluable  agricultural  reconstruction,  etc.,  etc. 

"Only  an  all-round  plan  invisages  Austria  as  it  is.  Our 
Mission  has  that  vision.  Almost  without  exception  we  are 
heart  and  soul  for  that  program.  We  want  to  '  carry  on'  to 
meet  Austria's  needs  as  we  see  them.  Feelingly  thine^ 
Marion  Price." 


Changes  in  Personnel. 

Sailed — Prof.  Edward  A.  Steiner  of  Grinnell,  Iowa,  sailed 
for  Germany  Second  Month  26th. 

Sailed — L.  Oscar  Moon,  Salida,  Colo.,  for  Poland  Third 
Month  5th. 

Sailed — Grace  O.  Hoff,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  Poland 
Third  Month  5th. 

Returned — Cecil  Cloud,  Ivor,  Va.,  Third  Month  4th  from 
Serbia. 

Returned — Elwood  Thomasson,  Springville,  Iowa,  Third 
Month  4th  from  Serbia. 


Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Third  Month  5, 
1 92 1 — 50  boxes;  i  from  Mennonites;  4  specified  for  German 
Relief. 

Cash  during  the  same  period — 120,948.54. 

WESTTOWN  NOTES. 

In  the  Oral  English  Recital  held  on  a  recent  Seventh-day 
evening  nine  students  from  the  upper  classes  participated; 
about  forty  of  the  pupils  had  taken  part  in  the  preliminaries 
leading  up  to  the  finals.  The  awards  were  as  follows: — First 
place,  John  C.  Starbuck  of  Media;  second,  Ruth  E.  Hoskins  of 
Indianapolis;  third,  Winifred  M.  Edgerton  of  Langhorne. 

A  contest  was  held  earlier  in  the  week,  open  to  the  pupils  in 
the  Third  and  Fourth  Classes,  resulting  as  follows: — First 
place,  Rebecca  L.  Wills  of  Haddonfield;  second,  Helen  G.  Bell 
of  New  York;  third,  Elizabeth  Johnson  of  Cardenas,  Cuba. 

The  list  of  those  receiving  honor  grades  in  scholarship  for 
the  first  semester,  i.  e.,  with  an  average  of  85  or  above,  com- 
prises twenty-one  names;  of  these,  four  receive  highest  honors 
with  average  above  90;  these  four  are  as  follows: — Edward  S. 
Wood  of  Riverton,  Rebecca  L.  Wills  of  Haddonfield,  Mary  A. 
Russell  of  Parkesburg  and  Edna  E.  Wetherald  of  Bryantown, 
Md.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  the  last  bi-weekly  re- 
port, of  the  first  basket  ball  squad  of  fourteen  boys,  all  of  them 
were  on  the  list  of  those  excused  on  account  of  good  scholarship 
from  the  late  afternoon  study  hour,  and  six  of  them  were  on 
the  scholarship  honor  list. 

The  members  of  the  Natural  History  Committee  of  Union 
recently  spent  a  Seventh-day  afternoon  in  town  visiting  the 
Zoo  and  the  Museum  of  Natural  History;  the  Chemistry  Class 
under  Barclay  L.  Jones  recently  visited  the  Commercial 
Museum,  and  another  group  under  George  G.  Whitney  visited 
the  Academy  of  Art. 


FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 


We  quote  the  following  from  the  editorial  of  the  Literary  Digest  for 
the  12th,  sent  to  us  in  advance: — 

"Three  and  a  half  million  innocent  children,  helpless  waifs  of  the  war, 
were  starving,  and  cold,  and  stricken  with  disease.    They  cried  out  across 


the  sea,  'Save  us  or  we  perish!'  And  the  thirty-three  milhon  dollars 
needed  to  save  these  little  ones  from  death  has  now  been  raised.     .     .     . 

"From  Portland,  Maine,  to  Portland,  Oregon — from  the  Canadian 
border  to  the  Mexican  Gulf,  from  every  village  and  hamlet  and  every 
tow^l  and  great  city  of  the  Nation,  the  appeal  of  the  starving  children 
brought  quick  and  generous  response.     .     .     . 

"And  now  a  new  vision  greets  the  eyes  of  Americans:  Three  and  a  half 
million  of  pairs  of  little  arms  are  stretched  out  to  us  across  the  sea,  not 
in  piteous  pleading,  but  in  the  passionate  gratitude  of  childhood.  Three 
and  a  half  million  pairs  of  eyes  are  searching  our  souls,  not  with  the 
haunting  gaze  of  suffering  and  death,  but  brimming  over  with  joy  and 
love  and  thanksgiving.  Three  and  a  half  miUion  childish  voices  are 
coming  to  us  on  the  winds  from  the  East,  and  they  are  not  piercing  our 
ears  with  bitter  cries  of  pain  and  want,  but  are  sweet  with  laughter  and 
the  happy  shouts  of  Uttle  ones  whose  suffering  has  been  soothed  away 
and  whose  sorrow  has  been  turned  into  joy.  And  j'et  more.  In  three  and 
a  half  miUion  young  hearts  have  been  planted  a  love  of  the  American 
Flag  and  an  understanding  of  what  it  means  that  shall  live  through  the 
years  and  grow  into  a  strong  bond  of  fellowship  and  peace." 


Under  the  joint  care  of  the  Book  Committee  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
and  the  Book  Association  of  Friends,  a  Year  Book  for  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  is  being  pubUshed  and  will  appear  shortly. 

The  book  will  contain  a  reprint  of  the  former  "Book  of  Meetings" 
and  very  complete  details  as  to  the  location  of  meetings  and  access  to  all 
the  Meeting  Houses  in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  names  of  oflScers  and  the 
standing  committees  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  together  with  much  other 
valuable  information  of  general  interest. 

Copies  will  be  on  sale  at  the  Book  Store,  304  Arch  Street,  and  Friends' 
Institute,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  prior  to  Yearly  Meeting  or  wiU  be  mailed. 

Fbakcis  R.  Taylor. 


Pending  Legislation. — Residents  of  Pennsylvania  shoiild  take 
special  interest  in  House  BiU  No.  480,  otherwise  known  as  the  "Moriin 
Bill."  This  provides  for  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem  of  enforce- 
ment of  the  national  prohibition  amendment  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  BUI  has  been  reported  out  favorably  by  the  Law  and  Order  Com- 
mittee. Friends  and  others  are  urged  to  write  to  their  Representatives 
urging  passage  of  the  Bill. 


NOTICES. 

Yearly  Meeting  Hospitality.- — Friends  from  a  distance,  who  are 
expecting  to  attend  the  approaching  Yearly  .Meeting,  which  will  begin 
Third  Month  28th  (.Ministers  and  Elders  Third  Month  26th),  who  are 
not  anticipating  entertainment  by  relatives  or  friends,  are  requested  to 
advise  Wm.  B.  Harvey,  304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  as  early  as  pos- 
sible; he  will  be  glad  to  arrange  for  accommodations  with  a  number  of 
nearby  Friends,  who  will  co-operate  ia  entertainment.  These  letters 
should  be  in  the  Philadelphia  office  not  later  than  Third  Month  22nd. 


Ruth  Carson,  a  teacher  in  the  Lansdowne  Friends'  School,  wiU  be 
in  the  Women's  Rest-room  during  Yearly  Meeting  week,  between  10 
A.  M.  and  the  close  of  meeting.  Second,  Fourth  and  Sixth-days,  and  be- 
tween 2  p.  M.  and  the  close  of  Meeting,  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth-days. 
She  wiU  be  very  glad  to  see  any  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
ten,  if  they  tire  of  Meeting  and  would  like  to  play  for  a  whUe. 


Abington  Quarterly  Meeting. — Attention  is  invited  to  the  Meetings 
enumerated  below  which  belong  to  Abington  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  the 
hope  that  Friends  generally  will  bear  these  smaller  meetings  on  their 
minds  and  respond  to  any  impulse  that  may  arise  in  their  hearts  to  attend 
them.  Let  us  not  forget  what  it  means  in  the  way  of  strength  and  en- 
couragement to  resident  members  to  have  others  join  them  in  tublic 
Worship  and  Christian  fellowship. 

Abington  Meeting,  First-day,  10.30  a.  m.,  Jenkintown  Road,  south  of 
Meeting-house  Road. 

Cheltenham  Meeting,  First-day,  10.30  a.  m.,  held^in  Town  Hall,  on 
Cheltenham  Road,  opposite  stone  bridge. 

Frankford  Meeting,  Fu-st-day,  10.30  a.  m.,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 

German  town  Meeting,  First-daj',  10.30  a.  m.,  Germantown  Avenue  and 
Coulter  Street. 

Norristown  Meeting,  First-day,  11  a.  m.,  Bible  Class  First-day,  10 
A.  M.,  Swede  and  Pine  Streets. 
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Thomas  Wistar  Brown  Graduate  School 

of  Haverford  College 

FOR  TEACHERS,  MISSIONARIES,  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

Graduate  courses,  leading  to  the  Master's  Degree,  in  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  the  Develop- 
ment of  Christian  Thought,  History  of  Europe  since  1815,  History  of  Quakerism,  Sociology  with 
field  work  in  Philadelphia,  are  scheduled  for  1921-22.  Also  instruction  in  the  language  of  certain 
missionary  fields,  if  desired. 

The  School  offers  generous  opportunities,  home  life,  personal  instruction,  access  to  library  of 
82,000  volumes,  and  desirable  future  employment. 

Inclusive,  fees  are  $300.00  a  year. 

Three  complete  scholarships  for  men  and  three  for  women  are  available  for  candidates  for  the 
Master's  Degree. 

Applications  for  scholarships,  with  certified  undergraduate  record  and  three  letters  of  com- 
mendation, must  be  in  hand  before  April  15th. 

Correspondence  invited  by 

THE   PRESIDENT,  Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa. 
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this  Company  ? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you  a 
North  America    Policy 


Rebidence:  254  S. 44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 

260  South  Tenth  Strbbt 
philadelphia 

Bell  'Phooti— Filbert  2666. 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Ester  brook  Pens  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


DNDERTARER  and  EMBALfflER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Atimlton  Gitm  to  Fimerab 

In  anJ  Out  of  the  City.    AboCh«$xl 

AcaxnmoJatloru  for  Funaah. 

Bell  'Phone  :  Established  1880 


Oakland  Friends'  Meeting 

California,  Second  Month  16.  1921. 
Dear  Friends ; 

The  httle  group  of  Friends,  that  for  over  live  years, 
held  their  meetings  in  "  Starr  King  "  hall,  Oakland,  has 
been  for  several  months  without  a  suitable  place  of 
worship;  and  though  their  First-day  morning  meeting 
has  been  held  without  intermission,  this  state  of  affairs 
has  been  found  detrimental  in  various  ways. 

They  now  intend,  if  way  opens,  to  acquire  or  build 
a  more  permanent  home;  and  being  but  a  oery  small 
group,  are  asking  for  help  from  any  Friends  interested 
and  able  to  afford  it. 

Surely  it  is  not  to  our  credit  that  amongst  a  million 
of  people,  more  or  less,  in  this  part  of  California,  there 
is  not  a  single  place  of  worship  (ours  excepted)  where 
meetings  are  held  after  the  ancient  manner  of  our 
Society.  And  our  hope  is  to  provide  such  a  place, 
which  may  hereafter  stand  as  a  centre  for  Friends  and 
Friendly  influence. 

Response  may  be  made  to  any  of  the  undersigned. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  W.  Griscom, 

1149  Oxford  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Donald  Erskine, 

516  29th  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ' 
Lillian  A.  Smith, 

,4041  Maybel  St..  Oakland,  Cal. 
Edward  A.  Wright, 

3342  Chestnut  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 
Clerk. 
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TAXABLE   BONDS 

CAN  OFTEN  BE  EXCHANGED  FOR 
ONES  TAX  FREE  IN  PENNSYLVA- 
NIA, WITH  NO  SACRIFICE  OF  SE- 
CURITY OR  YIELD.  WE  SHALL 
GLADLY    MAKE    SUGGESTIONS. 

J.P.MAGILL&CO. 

2129  LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 

PHILADELPHIA 

BELL  KEYSTONB 

SPRUCE    7485  RACE   3008 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attentioii  given  to  Friendi'  Funerab 

II  SpruM  16M 


R.  C.  Balliaser  Ernest  R.  Yarnall         John  A.  Stratton 

TELEPHONES 

BeD— SprucB  1781         -        Key.tone— Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 
318  N.  Thirteenth  St.  ■  Philadelphia 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE   AND   YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO.  '^  '"  ^°^  ''°""'"'-^  ^° 

BANKERS  BUY    HIGH-GRADE,     HIGH-YIELD, 

LONG-TERM     BONDS     WITH 
SAFETY 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


OUR    WEEKLY    LIST    WILL    BE   GLADLY    SENT 
UPON    REQUEST 


High  rates  of  interest  are  not  now  incompatible  with  a  high  degree  of  safety 
of  principal.  This  condition  will  not  continue  indefinitely.  We  recommend 
the  immediate  investment  of  available  funds,  and  solicit  inquiries. 

Cadbury,  Ellis  &  Haines 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Franklin  Bank  Buildingf 

Philadelphia 

Telephoubs:  Bell,  Spbooe  7372,  7373,  7374,  7375.     Kbtstonb,  Raob  2815. 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL 

FOR  SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  WORK 

Summer  Term,  Seventh  Month  5  to 

Eighth  Month  13,  1921 
Special  Courses  for  Teachers 


Woolman    School 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


ELBERT  RUSSELL, 

Director 


F»AF»ER    HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -        PHILADELPHIA 

Paints  and  Wall  Papers  at  Retail 

m  1849.  Bell  'Phone.  Poplab  327 


Gl_as  L.YN  -  Chatham 

PARK   PLACE 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 


A  Fmlki  Home  e/  Ettshlbhtd  RtpaUtltn. 
Otm  Thoaihsal  lit  Ytat. 


NATHAN  L.  JONES. 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONB.  Matron 
Pbohb — Uabket  1871. 


PETS  and  PLEASURE 

Cavies — ^just  for  fun  ! 

Cavies?  That's  the  dignified  name 
for  guinea  pigs !  And  high-class  little 
pets  they  are,  indeed  ! 

Clean,  active,  interesting.  Easily 
cared  for  and  much  appreciated  by  the 
children— even  those  of  "larger  growth." 
Trio  of  healthy  young  stock,  $4.00 

ANSON  B.  HARVEY 
25  E.  Fourth  Street  MEDIA,  PA. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Priendt 

Peat  Office  Address:     Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


GOLDEN  MEMORIES 

By  Anna  Yarnall 

A  BOOK  OF  SIMPLE  VERSE 

Qoth,  $1.25.  -  Leather,  $2.50 

Now  on  Sal*  by 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL  IM  N.  16th  St.,  Pbib. 
FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE.  304  Ardh  St.,  PhOa. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring'Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Opens  3rd  Mo.  1 8th  for  the  Season  of  1921 

AC«.S.H.Utchworth 

Tunesassa  Basket  Sale 

r)URING  the  week  of  Yearly  Meeting.  In- 
^-^  dian  Baskets  will  be  for  sale  at  Friends' 
Institute,  and  can  be  seen  by  application  to 
the  Care-taker. 

Profits  for  the  Reservation  Indians. 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J.— Friends'  School  will  need  an 
experienced  teacher  to  assist  with  Sixth,  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Grades— Year,  1921-1922.     Address, 

Helen  L.  Fohstthe,  Principal. 


xpRIENDS  and  others  willing  to  conform  to  the  regula- 
^  tions  of  the  Committee,  may  purchase  lota  in  the 
Friends'  South  Western  Burial  Ground,  located  at  Car- 
dington,  Pa.,  near  69th  and  Market  Streets.  Apply  to 
John  B.  Newkirk,  Treasurer,  119  E.  Montgomery  Avenue, 
Ardmore,  Pa.  (Telephone  Ardmore  1141),  or  by  i 
ment,  20  S.  12tb  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Two  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  the  first  session  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  "for  the  Provinces  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey"  convened  at  the  "little  town  of  Burlington  on  the 
upper  Delaware." 

The  land,  lying  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill, 
except  a  narrow  strip  a  few  rods  in  length  close  by  the  bank 
of  the  former,  was  unbroken  wilderness;  William  Penn's  plan 
for  coming  to  the  colony  had  not  matured  and  more  than  a  full 
year  was  to  elapse  before  the  Welcome  was  to  anchor  off  the 
mouth  of  Dock  Creek. 

The  contrast  between  the  little  gathering  at  Burlington 
on  Sixth  Month  31,  1681,  and  what  we  expect  to  witness  at 
Fourth  and  Arch  Streets  next  week  would  test  one's  imagina- 
tion. 

It  was  nine  years  prior  to  this  date  that  George  Fox  passed 
through  these  provinces. 

His  journal  gives  no  indication  of  any  religious  service  on 
his  part  among  the  few  European  settlers  in  these  quarters 
as  he  passed  through,  but  a  few  days  after  leaving,  having 
traveled  to  the  north,  he  records  that  a  great  "general  meet- 
ing" had  been  held.  In  this  assembly  "the  glorious  power  of 
the  Lord,  which  was  over  all,  and  His  blessed  Truth  and  life 
flowing  among  them,  had  so  knit  and  united  them  together, 
that  they  spent  two  days  in  taking  leave  one  of  another;  and 
others  being  mightily  filled  with  the  presence  and  power  of 
the  Lord,  they  went  away  with  joyful  hearts  to  their  several 
homes." 

The  first  session  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  for  the 
present  year  begins  with  the  Meeting  for  Ministers  and  Elders 
on  Seventh-day  the  twenty-sixth.  We  owe  very  much  of  the 
"order  of  proceedings"  for  the  week  to  the  man  who  made 
the  record  of  New  England  Yeariy  Meeting  just  quoted,  and 
we  owe  virtually  everything  to  the  other,  who  deeded  to 
Friends  forever  the  land  on  which  our  meeting  convenes  and 
which  has  been  held  from  that  time  to  this,  first  as  a  burial- 
ground  and  now  as  the  largest  enclosure  in  the  heart  of  the 


city  devoted  to  purely  religious  interests,  comprising  two-and- 
a-half  acres. 

We  believe  that  the  same  spirit  that  animated  the  Friends 
so  long  ago,  as  they  came  to  their  annual  assembly,  will  crown 
our  sittings  the  coming  week.  As  the  years  have  unfolded, 
great  truths  that  were  hidden  from  that  generation  have  come 
to  light,  but  they  have  added  nothing  essentially  new  to  the 
great,  underlying  and  foundation  Truths  of  the  Gospel,  which 
were  most  precious  to  the  men  and  women  of  that  day.  As 
they  met  then  to  give  expression  to  this  and  to  encourage  one 
another  in  the  full  lessons  of  that  Truth,  so  our  meeting  is 
primarily  for  the  same  purpose  and  in  proportion  as  we  shall 
know  this  to  crown  each  session,  shall  our  real  advancement 
be  made. 

As  Friends'  Yearly  Meetings  have  developed,  two  types 
have  become  apparent.  One  in  which  the  religious  element 
predominates  and  one  in  which  the  routine  of  committee 
reports,  etc.,  has  come  to  eclipse  the  devotional  side. 

We  hope  that  the  meetings  next  week  will  combine  these 
two  features;  that  there  shall  be  running  through  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  entire  week,  like  a  thread  of  silver  among  a  mass  of 
coarser  fibre,  the  thought  that  it  is  the  Lord's  work  that  con- 
cerns us,  and  that  all  we  do  and  say  should  carry  with  it  the 
seal  of  His  sanction  and  approval. 

There  is  nothing  more  characteristic  of  a  Friends'  Meeting 
than  the  knowing  of  the  mind  of  Truth  in  all  our  conclusions, 
and  this  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  abiding  in  patience  and  in 
love,  one  toward  another,  as  the  affairs  of  the  meeting  are 
transacted. 

This  does  not  mean  the  surrender  of  a  strong  judgment  to 
a  weak  one,  but  rather  the  sanctification  of  each;  "for  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise  man,  truth  becomes  the  more  apparent." 

One  after'^nother  the  Yearly  Meeting  has  added  on  new 
interests  til!  now  it  embraces  quite  as  many  as  it  can  profitably 
handle,  unless  it  give  up  the  plan  of  open  and  free  consideration 
which  has  characterized  it  from  the  beginning,  and  substitute 
therefor,  as  some  meetings  elsewhere  have  done,  the  methods 
of  a  thoroughly  programmed  meeting. 

We  trust  that  we  shall  not  unconsciously  drift  into  this 
latter  practice,  for  while  it  is  the  best  type  for  a  purely  busi- 
ness meeting,  mainly  secular  in  nature,  the  tone  and  atmos- 
phere of  the  meeting  are  largely  changed,  and  we  lose  the  touch 
which  comes  to  an  Assembly  only  when  it  recognizes  the  ele- 
ment of  religion  as  its  principal  crown. 

All  our  meetings  whether  for  worship  or  discipline  are  re- 
ligious meetings.  Preaching  is  not  essential;  often  in  a  busi- 
ness meeting  it  mars  rather  than  advances  the  religious  feel- 
ing. 

Elsewhere  we  have  printed  the  program  for  the  evening 
meetings  at  the  Twelfth  Street  House.    These  form  a  very  im- 
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portant  part  of  the  week's  proceedings.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  how  many  of  them  have  one  by  one,  been  incorporated 
into  the  regular  Hfe  of  the  morning  sessions  at  Fourth  and 
Arch  Streets.  We  need  but  cite  the  interests  of  the  committees 
on  Foreign  Missionary  labor,  the  Peace  Work,  etc.,  to  illus- 
trate our  point. 

Yearly  Meeting  has  failed  with  each  one  of  us  unless  it 
has  given  us  a  fresh  vision  of  that  Power,  which  Christian  peo- 
ple under  every  name  are  called  upon  to  exalt.  To  none  of 
us  will  this  vision  be  the  same.  It  will  embrace  very  much, 
and  it  will  be  diificult  to  define  it  to  a  friend— Nevertheless 
each  one  of  us  will  know  it  as  something  most  real  if  we  do 
indeed  possess  it.  D-  H.  F. 

THE  SERVICE  OF  INDIVIDUAL  FRIENDS. 

[Quite  in  unison  with  some  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
and  strikingly  serviceable  for  a  profitable  anticipation  of 
Yearly  Meeting,  the  following  extracts  are  reprinted  from  an 
article  by  Henry  Lloyd  Wilson  in  The  Friend  [London]  of 
Second  Month  25th.  Our  Friend  was  sometime  Clerk  of 
London  Yearly  Meeting. — Eds.] 

'  Quakerism  began  and  spread  as  the  result  of  personal  con- 
cern and  individual  initiative;  it  witnessed  to  the  truth  of 
the  Divine  call  and  commission  of  the  individual  as  the  one 
qualification  for  service.  The  gathered  Society  or  other 
groups  of  Friends  might  recognize  a  need  to  be  met  and  might 
lay  a  general  concern  on  Friends ;  but  it  was  not  the  practice 
to  make  an  appointment  for  service  unless  a  particular  Friend 
felt  the  concern  clearly  laid  upon  him  to  undertake  it.  While 
manifesting  a  truly  admirable  desire  for  corporate  unity,  has 
not  the  Society  allowed  the  pendulum  to  swing  oyer  from  this 
wholesome  individualism  to  a  collectivism  which  has  hin- 
dered personal  initiative  and  fostered  the  idea  that  a  Divine 
call  for  service  usually  comes  through  the  medium  of  a  meet- 
ing or  committee? 

It  is  a  rare  thing  to  have  clear  and  definite  concerns  on  any 
subject  brought  to  our  Monthly  Meetings,  and  indeed  it 
sometimes  seems  that  most  of  us  attend  these  meetings  with- 
out any  mental  preparation,  let  alone  any  concern.  Meetings 
and  committees  are  like  most  other  things,  we  get  little  out 
of  them  unless  we  put  something  into  them.  A  great  states- 
man, not  now  living,  was  once  asked  how  he  so  frequently 
succeeded  in  carrying  his  point  at  council  and  committee 
meetings.  His  reply  was  to  the  efi'ect  that  most  people  came 
to  them  to  hear  the  opinions  of  others  and  to  discuss  things 
in  general,  while  he  made  a  practice  of  acquainting  himself 
fully  with  facts  beforehand  and  going  to  the  meeting  with  a 
definite  object  for  attainment.  While  this  may  not  be  entirely 
applicable  to  gatherings  of  Friends,  there  is  surely  a  lesson  in 
it  for  these  times  of  conferences  and  committees,  when  we 
find  it  easy  to  allow  others  to  do  the  thinking  for  us  and  seem 
to  assume  that  if  we  attend  meetings  in  the  right  frame  of 
mind  something  is  sure  to  result.  If  we  look  back  to  the  be- 
ginnings of  many  of  the  real  pieces  of  work  done  by  Friends, 
we  shall  see  how  little  has  come  from  general  concerns  gradu- 
ally becoming  specific,  and  how  much  more  has  come  from 
individual  concerns  in  which  meetings  or  committees  have 
shared,  often  after  the  first  active  steps  towards  realization 
have  been  taken.  Instances  in  point  are  the  Adult  School 
movement,  the  Foreign  Mission  work.  Prison  Reform  and 
many  more,  started  under  individual  concern  with  little  or  no 
support  from  the  Society  as  a  whole. 

In  whatever  direction  we  turn  we  find  numberless  instances 
of  the  fact  that  great  movements  are  not  initiated  by  a  grad- 
ual warming  up  of  enthusiasm,  but  by  one  man  alight  and 
ablaze  with  fervor.  The  fire  is  not  kindled  by  gradual  heating 
but  by  a  lighted  brand,  sometimes  quite  an  insignificant  one, 
perhaps  a  mere  glowing  spark  which  disappears  as  the  blaze 


bursts  forth.  God  requires  such  glowing  individuals  now,  for 
surely  the  world  is  ready  for  them.  The  last  sad  six  years 
have  convinced  us  all  about  this.  Conferences  and  committees 
without  number  have  tried  and,  we  may  believe,  have  warmed 
the  Society  in  readiness  for  kindling,  and  the  wind  of  God 
blows  ever  to  fan  the  flame.  Is  it  a  dry  and  lifeless  meeting 
we  grjeve  over?  Is  it  a  "movement"  that  does  not  move?  An 
organization  which  has  stifled  its  ideal?  Here  is  the  call  for 
the  individual.  Great  is  inertia,  but  greater  the  power  of 
initiative. 

In  the  same  article  H.  A.  Mess  is  quoted  as  follows: 
"  What  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  all  the  social  study  .  .  . 
of  the  conferences,  of  the  vacation  schools?  What  is  to  be 
carried  over  .  .  .  into  life  work?  Is  there  to  be  the 
memory  of  a  great  enthusiasm  and  a  lingering  flicker  of  in- 
terest? Or  is  it  to  be  the  beginning  of  thirty,  forty  or  fifty 
years  of  steady  endeavor  to  bring  about  the  great  changes,  the 
necessity  for  which  we  so  loudly  proclaim?  And  how  are  we 
going  to  set  about  it,  what  is  to  be  our  actual  contribution?" 

"The  danger  is  that  we  may  be  so  .  .  .  captured  by 
ideas,  so  anxious  to  transform  and  not  to  mend,  that  we  may 
neglect  to  do  the  humdrum,  petty  work  which  needs  to  be 
done,  and  without  which  transformation  cannot  take  place." 
"  Much  that  has  been  stigmatized  as  palliative  is  genuinely 
constructive." 

BOOK  COMMITTEE  MEETING. 

The  Book  Committee  spent  nearly  three  hours  at  its  month- 
ly session  on  the  i  ith  inst.,  considering  the  increasing  volume 
of  business  which  should  claim  its  attention. 

Among  items  considered.  Friends  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  three  papers  were  approved  and  they  will  be  published 
shortly  in  pamphlet  form. 

Two  of  these  papers  have  recently  appeared  in  this  journal, 
one  on  Worship  by  Janet  Payne  Whitney,  the  other  in  regard 
to  Principles  of  Friends,  by  Alfred  C.  Garrett:  the  third  has 
regard  to  the  subject,  Rights  of  Conscience,  written  by  William 
C.Allen. 

Considerable  time  was  spent  in  discussing  the  propriety  of 
wide  publicity  work  concerning  the  spread  of  Quaker- prin- 
ciples, particularly  as  affecting  present-day  problems. 

An  appropriation  of  I200  was  granted  towards  the  publica- 
tion of  a  combined  Year  Book  and  Book  of  Meetings,  which 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

The  report  of  Wm.  C.  Cowperthwaite,  agent  at  the  Book 
Store,  showed  a  very  encouraging  growth  in  the  amount  of 
business  handled. 

It  developed  that  there  is  a  strong  demand  in  Germany  for 
increased  editions  of  Friends'  tracts:  it  has  been  felt  wise  to 
avoid  pushing  this  work  while  the  feeding  operations  were 
so  active,  though  a  substantial  grant  was  made  in  order  that 
the  Sub-Committee  could  proceed  with  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  more  literature. 

A  rather  large  number  of  Friends'  books  was  forwarded  a 
short  time  since  from  the  Book  Store,  to  be  added  to  other 
contributions  from  other  Book  concerns:  the  whole  being 
intended  as  a  Quaker  department  in  the  twenty  odd  German 
universities. 

Time  did  not  permit  the  reading  of  an  excellent  paper  on 
Friends'  Principles  written  by  a  Young  Friend ;  it  was  referred 
to  a  committee  for  examination. 

W.  B.  H. 

Bring  me  my  bow  of  burning  gold; 
'    Bring  me  my  arrows  of  desire; 
Bring  me  my  spear:  O  clouds,  unfold; 

Bring  me  my  chariot  of  fire. 
I  will  not  cease  from  mental  fight, 

Nor  shall  my  sword  sleep  in  my  hand. 
Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem 

In  England's  green  and  pleasant  land. 


Third  Month  24,  1921. 
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PEACE  NOTES. 

{Prepared  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  Peace  Committee.) 

President  Harding  on  International  Association  and 
Disarmament. 
In  his  Inaugural  Address  President  Harding  said:  "We  are 
ready  to  associate  ourselves  with  the  nations  of  the  world, 
great  and  small,  for  conference,  for  counsel,  to  seek  the  ex- 
pressed views  of  world  opinion,  to  recommend  a  way  to  ap- 
proximate disarmament  and  relieve  the  crushing  burdens  of 
military  and  naval  establishments.  We  elect  to  participate 
in  suggesting  plans  for  mediation,  conciliation  and  arbitration, 
and  would  gladly  join  in  that  expressed  conscience  of  progress, 
which  seeks  to  clarify  and  establish  a  world  court  for  the 
disposition  of  such  justiciable  questions  as  nations  are  agreed 
to  submit  thereto.  In  expressing  aspirations,  in  seeking 
practical  plans,  in  translating  humanity's  new  concept  of 
righteousness  and  justice  and  its  hatred  of  war  into  recom- 
mended action,  we  are  ready  most  heartily  to  unite,  but  every 
commitment  must  be  made  in  the  exercise  of  our  national 
sovereignty.  Since  freedom  impelled,  and  independence  in- 
spired, and  nationality  exalted,  a  world  super-government  is 
contrary  to  everything  we  cherish  and  can  have  no  sanction 
by  our  republic.  This  is  not  selfishness;  it  is  sanctity.  It  is 
not  aloofness;  it  is  security.  It  is  not  suspicion  of  others;  it  is 
patriotic  adherence  to  the  things  which  made  us  what  we  are." 

An  Arresting  Argument  Against  War. 
The  appropriations  made  by  the  United  States  government 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sixth  Month  30,  1920,  according  to 
Dr.  E.  B.  Rosa,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  were 
as  follows: — 

1.  Expenses  due  to  Past  Wars.. 13,855,482,586  67.8% 

2.  Army  and  Navy 1,424,138,677  25    % 

3.  Civil   Departments. 181,087,225  3.2% 

4.  Public  Works 168,203,557  3    % 

5.  Research,  education,  etc.  .. .        57,093,661  i    % 

Total 15,686,005,706        100   ^c 

Even  if  our  country  can  continue  to  raise  such  enormous 
sums  of  money,  does  not  the  expenditure  of  practically  93  per 
cent,  of  our  national  funds  for  destructive  purposes  indicate 
a  bankruptcy  of  constructive  statesmanship  and  a  most  urgent 
need  for  the  abolition  of  war? 

A  Financier's  Summary. 

Russell  C.  Leifingwell,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  an  address  given  First  Month  28,  192 1,  said: — 

"Since  Armistice  Day  our  government  has  been  pursuing  a 
militaristic  policy,  involving  the  maintenance  of  a  great  army 
and  the  building  and  maintenance  of  a  navy  second  to  none. 
The  War  Department  and  the  Navy  Department  alone  spent 
about  as  much  in  thejast  six  months  as  before  the  war  it  cost 
to  run  our  government  for  a  year. 

"The  outstanding  lesson  of  the  war  was  that  ultimate  vic- 
tory would  rest  with  the  country  having  the  greatest  resources 
in  men  and  things.  For  a  country  like  the  United  States, 
protected  by  the  deep  sea  from  every  formidable  foe,  the  only 
kind  of  preparedness  which  is  worth  anything  is  economic 
preparedness.  The  great  incentive  to  war  is  military  prepared- 
ness. Germany  was  finally  forced  to  war  by  the  necessity  of 
realizing  something  on  her  investment  in  soldiers  and  shells 
and  battleships.  The  economic  burden  of  her  military  and 
naval  expenditures  became  too  great  to  be  endured  longer 
unless  it  could  be  made  productive,  so  she  set  out  for  a  short 
war  in  confident  expectation  of  a  speedy  dividend  in  colonies 
and  indemnities.  But  France  was  able  to  draw  on  the  re- 
sources of  England  first  and  later  of  the  United  States.  The 
short  war  became  a  long  war,  and  Germany's  economic  ex- 
haustion brought  about  her  collapse  while  her  arrnies  remained 
intact." 


R.  C.  Leffingwell  on  Disarmament. 

"We  ought  not  to  wait  for  an  agreement  on  disarmament. 
We  ought  to  set  an  example.  By  our  strength,  by  our  wealth, 
by  our  relative  immunity  from  attack,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
do  it.  We  should  not  only  set  an  example  by  disarming  our- 
selves, but  we  should  insist  on  seeing  that  example  followed, 
by  refusing  credits  to  those  countries  which  persist  in  under- 
mining their  financial  strength  by  wasteful  expenditures  on 
arms  and  armies.  We  are  in  a  position  to  lead  the  people  of  the 
world  out  of  the  bondage  of  militarism.  If  we  take  the  step, 
cut  military  and  naval  expenditures  to  the  bone,  and  abjure 
subsidies  and  doles,  neither  the  floating  debt  nor  the  funded 
debt  will  bother  us  again.  If  we  do  not.  make  no  mistake, 
the  future  of  America,  of  that  western  civilization  of  which 
we  are  a  part,  is  in  gravest  peril." 

"America  Menaced  by  Militarism." 

This  pamphlet  contains  an  address  to  women  given  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  Harriet  Connor  Brown  of  Washington  and  points 
out  our  rapid  drift  toward  militarism.  The  speaker  presents 
accurate  and  striking  data  as  to  the  size  of  our  army  and  navy 
budgets,  with  the  small  sums  left  for  peace  pursuits,  and  re- 
ports the  program  of  the  militarists  for  a  big  army  and  navy 
and  for  "automatic  peace-time  conscription"  of  our  young 
men.  She  makes  the  very  sane  and  practical  suggestion  that 
"  if  you  women  will  work  as  hard  to  prevent  the  next  war  as 
most  of  you  would  work  to  win  a  war,  if  it  were  declared,  that 
next  war  would  never  come." 

She  urges  that  as  women  now  have  the  vote  they  let  their 
Congressmen  know  that  they  oppose  any  increase  of  money 
for  armaments  and  any  plan  of  universal  military  training  and 
then  suggests  that  as  men's  plans  for  ending  wars,  by  a  Hague 
tribunal  or  by  military  or  economic  alliances,  have  failed,  the 
women  band  themselves  together,  urging  immediate  and 
universal  disarmament  and  agreeing  never  to  aid  in  any  way 
the  prosecution  of  war.  The  whole  pamphlet  is  worth  careful 
reading. 

Peace  Work  for  the  Churches. 

Sidney  L.  Guhck  in  his  book,  "The  Fight  for  Peace,"  pub- 
lished during  the  early  part  of  the  recent  war,  says: — 

"The  peculiar  contribution  for  American  churches  to  make 
in  the  promotion  of  world-peace  is  the  adoption  of  construc- 
tive methods  for  producing  international  confidence  and  good- 
will. .  .  .  Peace  Federations  that  rest  their  final  hope 
for  peace  on  fear  of  force  cannot  be  permanent.  Positive 
friendly  treatment  of  neighbors  with  whom  there  is  friction 
or  danger  of  it  is  the  only  true  method  for  constructively 
establishing  world-peace,  for  it  alone  really  overcomes  fear  and 
suspicion  and  begets  in  their  place  true  friendship  and  con- 
fidence." 

Two  small  illustrations  of  promoting  good  feeling  between 
this  country  and  Mexico,  with  whom  our  relations  are  some- 
what strained,  have  recently  been  reported.  Rather  significant- 
ly, not  churches  but  commercial  bodies  are  responsible  for 
them. 

The  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  Second  Month 
1 6th,  gave  a  dinner  to  the  foreign  students  attending  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Fifty-seven  nations  were  rep- 
resented there  and  speakers  from  each  of  the  continents  re- 
sponded to  toasts.  This  social  mingling  of  our  leading  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  financiers  and  others  with  picked 
young  men  and  women  from  many  foreign  countries,  makes 
for  good-will  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Foreign  Students  Dinner 
will  be  repeated  here  and  copied  widely. 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mexico,  at  Mexico 
City,  has  started  a  plan  for  sending  students  from  Mexico  to 
colleges  and  other  educational  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  including  also  apprenticeship  in  various  lines  of  trades 
for  those  who  wish  a  practical  knowledge  of  American  industrial 
processes  and  commercial  practices.  A  close  acquaintance  of 
this  kind,  if  carried  on  in  the  right  spirit,  cannot  fail  to  be 
helpful  to  both  sides,  for  "  Misunderstandings  cannot  survive 
the  personal  contact." 
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How  We  Can  Help  the  German  Children. — A  letter 
from  Mary  B.  Moon,  now  taking  part  in  the  child-feeding  work 
in  Germany,  gives  some  good  suggestions  for  us  to  carry  out 
in  schools  and  at  home. 

She  is  working  in  the  Ruhr  District  with  the  city  of  Essen 
for  headquarters,  and  she  says  the  size  of  the  district  may  be 
compared  to  the  distances  "from  Wilmington  to  New  York — ■ 
Atlantic  City  to  Bethlehem."  Their  work  takes  them  into 
orphan  homes,  children's  wards  in  hospitals,  etc.  Here  they 
see  so  many  "little  tots"  who  "have  almost  nothing  to  play 
with,  and  fill  in  the  hours  as  they  are  getting  over  operations 
from  rachitis,  tubercular  conditions,  etc." 

Mary  Moon  has  received  one  bundle  of  American  magazine 
pictures  sent  by  a  child,  and  she  wishes  so  much  that  we  could 
send  her  more,  as  the  magazines  over  there  do  not  have  our 
colored  advertisement  pictures,  and  the  children  are  so  eager 
to  know  more  about  us. 

Whenever  they  are  allowed  to  ask  questions,  they  want  to 
know  about  American  boys  and  girls: — "How  do  they  dress? 
What  do  they  play?  What  kind  of  animals  have  we?  Kanga- 
roos, elephants,  lions?"  "And  always  questions  about  In- 
dians,"— so  any  Indian  pictures  would  be  most  welcome. 
Mary  Moon  has  had  two  Indian  dolls  from  Tunesassa  sent 
over,  and  these  she  intends  to  carry  about  with  her  to  show  the 
children. 

She  suggests  cutting  out  and  putting  in  envelopes  or  boxes 
a  lot  of  bright  and  interesting  pictures.  And  also  that  post- 
cards or  pictures  pasted  on  thin  cardboard,  can  be  cut  into 
pieces,  to  make  picture  puzzles.  And  any  such  envelopes,  or 
boxes  of  pictures,  picture  puzzles,  games  or  small  toys  will  be 
forwarded  if  sent  to  Room  No.  24,  Arch  Street  Centre,  Phila- 
delphia, marked  for  "Mary  B.  Moon,"  or  can  be  sent  direct 
to  her  at  Essen,  Ruhr,  Keramikhana,  Germany.  They  should 
be  forwarded  promptly,  as  she  will  probably  be  returning  by 
mid-summer,  not  later  than  Fourth  Month  30th. 

If  boys  and  girls  send  their  own  names  and  addresses  they 
may  have  letters  from  their  German  friends.  The  workers 
there  have  many,  many  letters  from  the  children  who  are  so 
grateful  for  the  good  food  and  the  friendly  feeling.  Some  of 
these  Mary  Moon  sends  for  us  to  share,  and  they  must  have 
been  well  translated  for  they  sound  so  natural.  Here  is  a  part 
of  one: — 

"We  are  war  orphans,  and  so  it  is  very  good  for  our  dear 
little  mother  to  know  that  we  get  our  always  hungry  stomachs 
filled!  ...  If  one  gets  something  warm  inside  one  at 
recess,  in  this  cold  weather  one  can  endure  it,  specially  me,  for 
I  am  suffering  from  much  lung  trouble." 
•   Hear  what  Joseph  Kiwatt  says: — 

"  In  this  school  about  one  hundred  children  are  being  fed. 
I  also  wanted  to  have  some  of  the  food,  but  the  doctor  said 
'I  was  too  fat'  (poor  Joseph).  Children  from  the  Orphan 
Asylum  are  also  fed  here.  Early  in  the  morning  they  pack 
their  spoons  and  plates  in  their  school  satchels.  When  the 
minute  arrives  to  begin,  every  one  makes  a  rush  for  the  kettle. 
Each  child  wants  its  own  bowl  filled  first.  With  great  pleasure 
they  empty  them  again.  If  there  is  a  roll  as  well,  there  is  some 
munching  going  on." 

This  letter,  Mary  Moon  says,"  is  just  sent  to  show  how 
happy  the  little  boy  was  to  receive  some  chocolate  we  sent 
him,  as  his  letter  asking  for  '  our  Christkndichen  to  come  to 
him,  at  the  back  around  the  corner'  was  so  cute."  The  letter 
begins : — 

"Dear  Friend. — On  the  21st  of  January  I  received  the 
packet  of  chocolate  from  dear  little  Harry,  which  pleased  me 
very  much.  .  .  .  Dear  Friend,  write  to  thy  little  nephew 
that  1  was  so  very  pleased,  and  thank  him  very  much,  and 
that  1  love  him  very  much.  I  have  learned  his  name,  Harry 
Haines  Bell,  by  heart,  and  when  I  am  big  I  will  go  to  America 
and  visit  him  and  shake  hands  with  him.  He  must  also  write 
my  name  down,  though,  so  that  he  will  know  that  it  is  1 .  My 
name  is  Emil  Poetsch,     Perhaps  then  we  can  play  foot-ball 


together.  1  have  just  made  one  out  of  rags,  and  we  play  in 
our  yard  with  it.  1  am  mostly  goal  keeper,  and  would  be 
very  glad  if  my  friend  Harry  would  also  write  me  a  nice  letter." 

The  letter  of  Willy  Lindenberg  is  so  delightful  that  we  will 
give  it  in  full. 

Barmen,  December,  1920. 
You  Dear  Good  Quakers: — 

You  have  written  us  such  a  beautiful  Xmas  letter.  It 
pleased  us  so  much.  We  could  see  from  it  that  you  love  us. 
We  knew  that  already,  because  you  have  always  given  us  such 
good  things  to  eat.  I  have  had  the  food  three  months  already. 
I  was  so  pleased  when  the  teacher  said  that  I,  too,  might  share 
in  the  feeding.  I  have  a  brother,  too,  his  name  is  Otto,  he  does 
not  get  the  Quaker  food;  he  was  very  sad  about  it.  This 
week,  the  doctor  came  to  the  school  and  examined  us  all.  He 
said: — Next  year.  Otto  must  have  the  Quaker  feeding,  too, 
and  now  he  is  very  happy.  After  we  had  read  your  beautiful 
letter  we  were  still  more  pleased.  My  dear  grandmother  was 
also  very  pleased.  And  Aunty  who  lives  in  the  same  house, 
and  who  is  nearly  blind,  also  heard  the  letter,  and  then  she 
cried,  not  because  she  was  sad,  but  because  she  was  glad,  and 
she  said:  "The  Quakers  are  good  people,  they  are  not  angry 
with  us  like  all  the  other  people  in  the  world,"  she  will  also 
pray  for  you  so  that  "der  liebe  Gott"  will  bless  you.  ■  Otto 
and  I  will  do  that  too.  But  you  have  not  only  written  us  a 
beautiful  letter,  you  have  given  us  a  beautiful  Xmas  star  and 
a  piece  of  cake.  That  tasted  fine !  We  were  frightfully  pleased 
about  that.  And  on  the  6th  of  December,  you  had  a  Nikolas- 
man  baked  for  us,  and  we  were  also  very  pleased  about  that, 
and  he  tasted  so  good,  too.  Our  teacher  said  we  might  write 
to  you  if  we  wanted  to,  that's  why  I  am  writing  this  letter. 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me  and  the 
other  German  children.  Our  aunty  and  grandmother  thank 
you  too.  Otto  and  1  have  not  any  parents,  that  is  why  we  are 
living  with  grandmother;  she  is  nearly  eighty  years  old,  but 
there  are  also  two  other  aunties;  they  have  a  Kindergarten 
to  which  little  children  from  three  to  six  years  go.  The  aunties 
also  have  the  Quaker  feeding  for  over  one  hundred  persons. 
But  there  is  none  for  us  there,  that's  why  I  eat  at  the  school 
in  which  I  am.  The  aunties  are  very  dear,  and  they  look 
after  us  both.  They  also  have  a  lot  of  work,  and  are  often 
very  tired.  When  we  are  big,  they  will  have  better  times. 
I  am  already  eleven  years  old.  I  am  so  looking  forward  to 
Xmas,  you  are  too,  I  am  sure.  Aunty  says  the  Christkndichen 
won't  bring  much  this  year  because  everything  is  so  horribly 
dear,  but  I  am  pleased  all  the  same.  We  greet  all  the  Quakers 
who  have  done  so  much  good  for  us,  and  we  will  pray  that 
"der  liebe  Gott"  may  bless  you.  If  you  would  like  to  write 
to  us,  you  can  do  so,  we  should  be  frightfully  pleased.  We 
live:  Barmen,  Carnapastrasse  12a. 

We  greet  you  all  dear  Quakers,  and  wish  you  a  jolly  and 
blessed  Xmas  time  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 
From  your  loving 

Willy  Lindenberg. 

Now  shall  we  not  look  about  and  see  what  pictures  we  can 
find  to  cheer  up  the  sick  children,  and  teach  them  something 
about  ourselves  and  our  country!  We  have  so  much  and  they 
so  little,  and  the  way  the  world  is  to  grow  better  is  by  sharing. 

F.  T.  R. 

m  I  ^ 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  DEMOCRACY. 


GERTRUDE  ROBERTS  SHERER. 


Before  the  war  our  most  powerful  social  institution  at- 
tracted comparatively  little  attention.  Occasionally  some 
tired  business  man  made  the  discovery  that  an  office  boy 
could  not  spell  or  write  as  he  fondly  imagined  he  could  as  a 
boy;  but  it  had  been  so  many  years  since  he  had  attempted 
either  beyond  scrawling  an  inimitable  signature  that  it  was 
not  surprising  he  had  idealized  his  excellences,  recollected  in 
the  tranquility  of  financial  success,  and  that  it  should  require 
a  school  survey  to  convince  him  that  his  criticisms  were  un- 
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deserved.  As  a  proud  father  he  was  willing,  as  Samuel  Mc- 
Chord  Crothers  points  out,  to  pay  roundly  for  an  education 
that  would  make  his  son  like  himself,  but  sometimes  found  it 
hard  to  appreciate  an  education  that  aimed  to  produce  a 
salutary  unlikeness.  It  was,  1  suppose,  just  the  fear  of  this 
possible  unlikeness  that  during  our  brief  period  of  war  and  our 
more  protracted  period  of  hatred  and  suspicion  moved  certain 
forces  of  so-called  justice  to  investigate  teachers  to  see  if  they 
were  "one  hundred  per  cent.  American"  as  determined  by 
the  unstandardized  and  unscientific  tests  of  those  who  fear 
change  and  distrust  progress.  It  was  the  war  that  showed  us 
how  far  short  we  had  fallen  of  the  democratic  ideal  of  educat- 
ing all  the  children  of  all  the  people;  that  brought  educators 
together  to  consider  the  social  order  of  which  their  schools 
form  a  part;  and  that  has  aroused  in  politicians  and  teachers 
alike  a  zeal  not  always  according  to  knowledge  for  teaching 
patriotism,  citizenship,  or  democracy  in  our  schools. 

The  politicians  by  their  fears,  the  teachers  by  their  hopes, 
pay  tribute  to  the  value  of  education  as  a  great  national  force. 
Great  teachers  have  always  known  that  they  were  dealing 
with  the  high  explosives  of  progress.  Socrates  said,  "  Knowl- 
edge is  power,"  though  we  have  often  been  prone  to  think  of 
it  as  mere  information.  Jesus  understood  the  dynamic  force 
of  education  when  he  chose  little  children,  eager  to  learn,  in- 
sistent to  be  taught,  and  said,  "Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven, "^a  kingdom  which  in  certain  parables  he  taught  was 
to  be  brought  about  by  the  natural  growth  of  unfolding  life. 
Wimpheling  in  theYifteenth  century  said,  "  The  better  educa- 
tion of  the  young  is  the  foundation  of  all  true  reform,  ec- 
clesiastical, national  and  domestic; "  and  so  modern  a  periodical 
as  The  New  Republic  finds  that  "  The  regeneration  of  humanity 
is  not  to  be  achieved  by  intoxication,  martial  or  otherwise, 
but  must  be  the  result  of  a  slow  and  painstaking  evolution. 
To  attain  any  spiritual  development  .  .  .  there  is  no  other 
road  than  a  gradual  education."  Politicians  are  telling  us  that 
"  Educators  can  mould  the  life  of  nations  and  determine  their 
attitude  toward  each  other,"  and  the  wreckage  of  half  the 
world,  by  a  conservative  estimate,  is  perhaps  proof  that  under 
the  direction  of  the  politicians,  education  has  done  that  very 
thing.  "  The  peace  of  the  world  is  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers 
of  the  world,"  exclaims  an  Englishman.  "  International 
diplomacy  begins  in  the  schools,"  replies  a  Frenchman;  and 
each,  no  doubt,  has  confidence  that  his  government  can  largely 
determine  the  ideas  taught  in  the  schools.  Professor  Dewey 
with  his  usual  practicality  finds  that,  "  When  the  identity  of 
the  moral  process  with  the  processes  of  specific  growth  is 
realized,  the  more  conscious  and  formal  education  of  child- 
hood will  be  seen  to  be  the  most  economical  and  efficient 
means  of  social  advance  and  reorganization."  And  H.  G. 
Wells  with  his  usual  romantic  gesture,  grasps  the  past,  present, 
and  future  in  One  sprightly,  compelling  sentence:  "Human 
history  becomes  more  and  more  a  race  between  education  and 
catastrophe."  Yet  this  same  venturesome  author,  in  his 
prophetic  vision  of  the  world  to  be,  sees  a  system  of  world 
education  and  a  democratic  world  government. 

Whether  a  truly  democratic  way  of  living  is  possible  de- 
pends largely  upon  our  definition  of  democracy.  David  Starr 
Jordan  conceives  of  it  as  "a  great  training  school  in  civics,  a 
laboratory  in  politics,  through  which  alone  just  government 
may  be  finally  possible."  Bramhall  says,  "  Democracy  is  not 
a  set  of  devices.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  enacted,  not  a  goal  to 
be  attained  and  enjoyed.  Democracy  is  a  method  of  progress. 
It  is  faith,  unproved  like  other  faiths,  but  with  heartening 
gleams  of  promise, — a  faith  in  a  common  humanity." 

As  a  training  school  in  civics,  a  way  of  progress,  we  can 
perhaps  agree  upon  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
democracy.  Professor  Harry  Ward  finds  these  to  be  equality, 
universal  service,  efficiency,,  supremacy  of  personality,  and 
solidarity.  Every  school  teacher  knows  that  all  men  are  not 
created  equal,  and  that  in  school  they  can  neither  achieve 
equality  or  have  it  thrust  upon  them;  and  if  by  equality  we 
specify  equal  opportunity,  we  must  manifestly  interpret  this 
to  mean  such  differences  in  opportunity  as  shall  make  it  pos- 


sible for  each  to  use  all  the  talents  he  has.  Universal  service 
is  the  idea  of  brotherhood  translated  into  action  through  co- 
operation and  mutual  helpfulness.  Upon  the  altar  of  efficiency 
we  have  been  offering  sacrifices  of  personality  until  we  begin 
to  suspect  that  this  graven  image  of  our  mechanical  age  is 
not  of  supreme  value,  and  that  personality  is  the  precious 
thing  to  be  conserved.  Yet  lest  in  giving  personality  its  full 
opportunity  we  be  guilty  of  a  selfish  and  disintegrating  in- 
dividualism, we  are  to  remember  that  we  are  all  members 
one  of  another,  and  in  loyalty  to  a  common  cause,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  social  ideal,  at  once  enrich  personality  and  secure  a 
sense  of  solidarity. 

Where  is  this  democracy  to  begin?  Where  is  this  method 
of  progress  to  be  applied?  What  is  the  first  course  in  this 
training  school  in  civics?  Philosophers  and  psychologists, 
statesmen  and  politicians,  sociologists  and  teachers  answer  in 
chorus,  "  In  the  school!"  For  they  all  agree  that  whatever 
we  wish  to  see  in  the  nation  and  in  the  world,  we  must  first 
get  into  our  schools.  We  profess  a  preference  for  a  democratic 
way  of  living,  a  faith  in  ultimately  attaining  it.  Wells  says 
it  has  arrived:  "Democracy  has  come,  and  on  education 
democracy  hangs.     The  thread  as  yet  is  slender." 

Our  problem  then  as  educators  is,  1  suppose,  how  to  strength- 
en that  slender  thread  of  education  upon  which  a  world 
democracy  hangs  in  perilous  state;  and  in  the  how  lies  the 
difficulty.  "Teach  patriotism!"  shout  the  politicians,  and 
teachers  echo,  "  Teach  patriotism ! "  School  systems  of  various 
states  and  cities  are  injecting  into  crowded  curricula  a  new 
study  of  patriotism  or  civics  or  democracy  which  shall  Ameri- 
canize everybody  at  the  rate  of  forty-five  or  sixty  minutes  a 
week.  New  text  books  in  civics  come  out  over  night,  and 
lessons  in  them  are  assigned  to  be  recited  at  10:45  in  the 
morning.  Are  we  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  democracy  is  a 
way  of  living,  a  method  of  progress,  a  training  school  in  civics, 
anci  not  a  set  of  devices,  not  a  thing  to  be  enacted,  not  even  a 
goal  to  be  attained  and  enjoyed? 

Some  real  educators  have  not  forgotten.  They  agree  that 
the  time  to  begin  this  dangerous  experiment  of  democracy  is 
with  the  beginning  of  conscious,  purposive  education,  under 
direction  in  a  selected  environment,  which  we  call  school.  They 
believe  that  democracy  may  be  finally  possible  and  that  it 
can  come  safely  and  sanely  only  through  education,  and  are 
agreed  with  Wells  that  "The  thread  as  yet  is  slender."  But 
their  method  of  strengthening  the  thread  is  the  method  of 
experience,  the  method  of  life,  growth  and  adventure.  There 
is  an  old  proverb  that  says,  "Experience  is  a  hard  teacher, 
but  a  fool  will  learn  of  no  other."  Modern  psychology  sees  in 
experience  the  only  possible  teacher,  that  brings  fool  and  sage 
into  the  co-operative  democratic  undertaking  of  getting  an 
education.  For  only  those  who  pass  through  the  ever-broaden- 
ing arch  of  experience  enter  into  an  abundant  life.  The  muchr- 
traveled  Ulysses,  as  he  looked  back  over  long  years  of  ad-. 
venturous  living,  could  truly  say,  "  1  am  a  part  of  all  that  I 
have  met;"  for  his  many  experiences  had  made  him  the  man 
of  recognized  shrewd  sagacity.  Our  good  grey  poet  saw  clearly 
this  vital  function  of  experience  which  does  something  to  us 
so  that  we  are  forever  changed : 

"There  was  a  child  went  forth  every  day, 
And  the  first  object  he  looked  upon,  that  object  he  became, 
And  that  object  became  part  of  him,  for  the  day  or  a  certain  part  of  the 

day, 
Or  for  years  or  stretching  cycles  of  years, 
The  early  hlacs  became  part  of  that  child." 

This  mutual  reaction  between  personality  and  environment 
is  education. 

Our  specific  question  then,  it  seems  to  me,  is,  what  experience 
is  school  to  offer  the  child?  What  is  he  to  meet  there  that 
shall  become  a  very  part  of  him,  that  shall  transform  him 
from  a  selfish  individual  into  a  worthy  member, — a  co-opera- 
tive, serviceable,  efficient  member,  of  society,  seeking  to  offer 
full  opportunity  for  all  to  develop  personality  and  to  enjoy 
a  sense  of  social  solidarity? 
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Well,  why  not  give  him  the  chance  to  try  democracy?  Why 
not  let  him  learn  to  use  this  method  of  progress  while  he  is 
learning  to  use  the  tools  of  progress?  Why  not  let  him  practice 
while  we  preach?  We  have  tried  the  moral  philosophy  of 
Dotheboys  Hall:  "When  a  boy  knows  a  thing  he  goes  and 
does  it,"  and  we  have  found  that  he  doesn't;  that  it  is  when 
he  does  a  thing  that  he  knows  it.  Why  not,  then,  let  him  take 
in  school  his  practice  in  civics,  which  is  what  Dr.  Jordan  says 
democracy  is;  and  he  adds,  "The  immediate  purpose  of 
democracy  is  not  good  government,  but  the  forming  of  a 
school  of  civic  training  which  will  in  time  make  good  govern- 
ment actual."  Have  our  schools  no  part  in  the  unaccomplished 
task  of  making  good  government  actual,  or  must  the  boys  and 
girls  wait  till  they  escape  from  the  excellent  autocratic  govern- 
ment of  school  into  the  freer  conditions  of  life  before  they  can 
take  their  first  course  in  civic  training,  or  practice  the  first 
steps  in  a  democratic  method  of  progress?  The  idea  is  clearly 
preposterous.  Why  not,  instead,  venture  a  little  real  living 
in  school  with  the  freedom  necessary  for  real  living,  in  the 
richest  possible  environment,  that  experience  may  be  rich 
and  full  and  abundant,  and  see  what  happens?  Why  not  try 
the  scientific  method  of  intelligent  experimentation? 

In  an  address  last  summer  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
President  Burton  in  answering  his  title  question,  "What 
Must  the  Colleges  Do?"  said,  "Without  doubt  the  heart  of 
the  issue  concerns  the  student's  attitude  to  his  work."  Is  not 
this  quite  as  true  in  the  elementary  school  as  in  the  university? 
In  fact,  are  we  not  to-day  in  our  elementary  schools  determin- 
ing the  attitude  toward  work  that  the  boys  and  girls  will  take 
with  them  to  the  university  and  later  into  the  work  of  the 
world?  Attitude  toward  work  some  of  us  believe  to  be  a 
tremendously  important  thing  in  the  world  to-day,  and  we 
would  like  to  start  right  the  boys  and  girls  in  this  particular. 
For  we  believe  if  they  learn  how  to  be  intelligently  and  jbyous- 
ly  faithful  over  a  few  small  things  entrusted  to  them  according 
to  their  interests  and  ability,  they  will  so  grow  in  wisdom  and 
grace  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  ready  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  a  greater  service.  We  are  deeply  concerned  with 
their  emotional  responses  to  their  work,  to  social  situations, 
concerned  with  the  habits  they  form,  which  will  stick  to  them 
through  life.  And  because  they  are  little  citizens  of  our  ever- 
growing democracy,  we  want  them  to  have  freedom  in  which 
to  develop  initiative,  a  chance  to  show  ability,  to  cultivate  the 
power  of  independent  thinking,  an  opportunity  to  show 
whether  they  are  to  be  leaders'or  followers  in  the  great  game. 
"The  schools,"  says  Dallas  Lore  Sharp,  "have  taught  us  to 
crucify  a  leader  as  soon  as  we  recognize  him.  They  have 
taught  us  to  be  afraid  of  originality,  and  have  failed  to  educate 
for  citizenship — as  evinced  by  the  last  election.  It  is  their 
business  Jo  shape  the  national  mind.  .  .  .  No  provision 
has  been  made  in  our  educational  plans  for  the  creative 
mind."  Dr.  Thomas  says,  in  "Suggestions  of  Modern  Science 
Concerning  Education : "  "1  think  it  is  significant  that  so  many 
creative  men  were  poor  in  school,  and  1  cannot  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  being  poor  in  school  was  an  unconscious  protective 
device  for  escaping  from  a  multiplicity  of  learning  with  no  rel- 
evance to  their  aptitude,  and  that  in  view  of  what  was  going  to 
happen,  they  had  to  be  the  worst  pupils."  Would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible to  present  in  the  elementary  schools  an  environment 
that  would  provide  real  experience  for  even  the  creative  mind? 
Cannot  the  future  citizens  begin  early  to  choose,  and  to  judge 
for  themselves  of  the  wisdom  of  their  choice,  while  they  may^ 
be  still  protected  from  too  severe  consequences  of  their  in- 
evitable mistakes?  President  Burton  finds  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  student  "to  make  some  definite  and  final  choices  out 
of  the  superabundance  of  riches  which  college  life  hurls  at 
him."  Why  not  confront  our  kindergarteners  with  the  neces- 
sity of  making  some  definite  and  final  choices,  and  not  let 
the  teacher  have  all  this  educating  practice?  But  to  have  any 
value,  surely  it  should  be  a  real  choice  out  of  the  superabundance 
of  riches  which  school  hurls  at  them,  and  not  out  of  an  im- 
poverished environment  which  provides  only  a  meagre  ex- 
perience.   "  Poverty  of  thought  means  poverty  of  experience," 


says  Dr.  Goddard.  "No  provision  is  made  in  our  educational 
plans,"  says  Sharp,  "for  the  creative  mind." 

Since  self-control  is  a  more  potent,  more  effective  restraint 
and  discipline  than  teacher  control,  and  since  it  is  of  permanent 
value  and  especially  desirable  in  any  democratic  method  of 
progress,  why  do  we  not  give  the  child  some  freedom  in  which 
to  practice  it,  that  he  may  learn  to  respect  his  liberty  by 
zealously  cherishing  it  through  wise  use? 

We  are  told  that  the  chief  sin  of  democracy  is  the  lack  of  a 
sense  of  responsibility.  Can  this  sense  be  developed  by  prac- 
tice in  school?  Let  us  read  agayi  the  story  of  the  boy  who 
lifted  the  calf  every  day,  and  finally  astonished  incredulous  on- 
lookers by  lifting  the  ox.  A  few  weeks  ago,  in  his  lecture  before 
the  Friends'  Educational  Association,  on  "The  Religious 
Education  of  Young  Children  in  the  Home  and  the  School," 
Dr.  Hartshorne  said  that  if  we  want  children  to  have  a  social 
will,  we  must  put  them  in  a  situation  where  they  will  have 
some  social  responsibility,  even  though  this  involves  their 
making  mistakes.  He  believes  that  children  have  a  right  to 
share  in  certain  family  decisions. — ^Why  not  in  certain  school 
decisions? — and  that  they  grow  under  such  trust.  Compulsion, 
he  adds,  does  not  bring  results  as  does  the  furnishing  of  an 
environment  that  suggests  the  proper  course.  This  is  good 
educational  psychology  which  sanctions  learning  by  doing. 
Surely  this  is  the  solid  rock- upon  which  we  may  in  secure 
faith  lay  the  foundations  of  a  democratic  procedure. 

Friends  are  rather  fond  of  holding  confejjences  to  talk  over 
all  sorts  of  subjects,  among  others,  the  amusements  of  our 
young  people.  Meantime,  what  are  our  Friends'  schools  doing 
to  develop  resourcefulness  in  children  so  that  when  there  is 
a  Tull  in  imposed  activities,  an  interruption  in  the  full  program, 
the  pupils  may  be  able  to  make  worthy  use  of  their  leisure? 
We  are  told  that  one  of  the  aims  of  education  is  to  teach  how 
to  use  leisure.  One  of  the  criticisms  of  our  present  industrial 
system  is  that  the  working-man  does  not  know  what  to  do 
when  he  is  not  working  and  that  he  consequently  gets  into 
trouble  then.  He  does.  This  fact  proves  conclusively  to 
stand-pat  conservatives  that  the  working  day  should  not  be 
shortened  since  leisure  causes  trouble.  To  others  of  not  quite 
that  deep  shade  of  conservatism  it  suggests  that  we  might 
perhaps  do  more  in  the  process  of  education  to  teach  worthy 
use  of  leisure  by  providing  a  little  and  by  allowing  some  choice 
in  its  use,  thereby  developing  a  resourcefulness  that  will  make 
leisure  neither  a  bore  nor  a  temptation.  Professor  Ross  in  his 
"Principles  of  Sociology,"  says:  "The  increasing  poverty  of 
modern  employments  in  elements  which  stimulate  the  in- 
stincts, accounts  for  the  amazing  growth  in  our  time  of  the 
passion  for  recreation."  He  points  out  that  the  worker  covets, 
not  rest,  nor  change  of  activity,  nor  relaxation;  but  he  needs 
"  experience  that  will  feed  his  famishing  instincts.  Recreation 
there  must  be.  But  what  shall  serve  for  recreation  is  far  from 
being  a  private  question,  or  one  that  can  be  left  to  the  con- 
science of  commercial  amusement  caterers."  He  warns  that 
the  subject  of  amusements  gives  rise  to  some  of  our  most 
serious  social  problems.  1  know  of  a  boarding  school  where 
teachers  are  quite  put  to  it  always  to  have  something  on  hand 
to  fill  in  every  free  moment  of  the  pupils'  waking  hours  with 
some  pre-arranged  entertainment,  because  in  spare  moments 
when  nothing  is  scheduled  to  be  going  on  some  mischief  is 
likely  to  be  brewing.  What  resourcefulness  in  finding  worthy 
use  for  leisure  are  these  pupils  developing?  Are  we  quite 
fair  to  even  the  youngest  children  if  we  are  taking  from  them 
all  responsibility  of  employing  their  time  thriftily?  Are  we 
giving  them  abundant  opportunity  for  co-operative  good- 
will in  play  as  well  as  in  work,  for  showing  a  spirit  of  mutual 
helpfulness  later  to  develop  into  the  larger  ideal  of  universal 
service? 

As  only  the  open  mind  is  the  growing  mind,  able  to  cope 
with  the  formidable  enemies  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
barren  tradition,  is  it  not  the  business  of  the  elementary 
school,  not  to  open  the  minds  of  these  young  citizens, — for 
they  are  the  most  open-minded  and  eager-minded  people  in 
the  world, — but  to  conserve  that  natural  open-mindedness, 
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that  intellectual  curiosity,  that  experimental  wonder  at  this 
strange  world,  in  order  that  they  may  be  real  searchers  for 
truth,  that  in  mature  life  they  may  say  in  the  words  of  the 
American  Indian: 

"All  my  life  I  have  been  seeking, 
Seeking, 
All  my  life  I  have  been  seeking." 

For  from  the  wide-eyed  wonder  of  childhood  come  all  the 
exploration  and  adventure,  all  the  achievement  of  science; 
from  it  grows  a  hospitality  of  mind,  a  toleration  of  ideas,  the 
very  foundation  stones  of  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  of  co- 
operation. Does  the  environment  of  the  ordinary  traditional 
elementary  school  make  full  use  of  this  curiosity,  which  grows 
by  what  it  feeds  upon;  or  are  we  dulling  by  formalism  and 
routine,  by  poverty  of  environment,  the  keen  edge  of  the 
expectant  minds  of  the  five  and  six-year  olds,  who  bring  to 
school  eager,  questing  spirits  and  a  pathetic  faith  in  their 
teachers? 

Forgetting  not  the  situations  we  all  have  to  face  in  life 
when,  having  done  all.  there  is  nothing  else  left  to  do  but  to 
heed  the  injunction,  "Stand!",  ought  we  not  to  give  some 
practice  in  the  democratic  virtue  of  standing  by  one's  con- 
science, of  sticking  to  what  one  believes  to  be  right,  even  in  the 
face  of  some  opposition,  and  of  having  firm,  clear  reasons  for 
the  faith  that  one  holds?  Must  we  wait  for  maturity  for  this 
hard  practice,  out  of  which  grows  a  consideration  for  the 
rights  of  others,  a  consideration  that  may  in  time  be  extended 
to  most  distant  world-neighbors,  and  that  tends  to  promote 
through  appreciation  of  personality,  the  spirit  of  peace  and 
good-will.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  get  these  attitudes  estab- 
lished while  mind  is  in  the  making?  "  When  everything  is 
growing,  one  former  is  worth  a  thousand  re-formers."  The 
much-talked  of  reconstruction  of  the  world,  the  building  of  the 
next  social  order,  is  going  on  quietly  to-day  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  world. 

In  a  democratic  way  of  living,  ought  we  not  earnestly  to 
try  to  provide  our  children  with  the  atmosphere  in  which 
religion  may  flourish?  It  is  too  sensitive  a  plant  to  be  roughly 
handled;  1  doubt  if  it  can  be  transplanted.  It  is  far  too  delicate 
a  flower  to  be  studied  under  a  microscope  or  mounted  for  ex- 
hibition. We  can,  however,  prepare  the  soil,  scatter  some  seeds 
that  we  hope  may  prove  religious  in  nature,  and  try  to  control 
some  of  the  conditions  believed  to  favor  growth,  but  we  can- 
not produce  the  intimate  experience  which  is  religion.  Dr. 
Hartshorne  defines  religious  education  as  the  development  of  a 
religious  character,  character  being  shown  by  the  kind  of 
purposes  children  form  on  their  own  initiative  when  confronted 
with  a  definite  situation.  Character  so  interpreted  is  not  a 
collection  of  passive  virtues,  but  involves  a  social  will  and  a 
social  purpose.  Religious  character  to  develop  must  have  an 
environment  that  will  necessitate  the  right  kind  of  purposes. 
But  purposes  can  be  formed  only  when  there  is  some  freedom 
for  choice.  "  Poetry,  art  and  religion,"  says  Professor  Dewey 
in  "Reconstruction  in  Philosophy,"  "are  precious  things. 
They  cannot  be  maintained  by  lingering  in  the  past,  and  f  utilely 
wishing  to  restore  what  the  movement  of  events  in  science, 
industry  and  politics  has  destroyed.  They  are  an  overflowing 
of  thought  and  desires  that  unconsciously  converge  into  a 
disposition  of  imagination  as  a  result  of  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  daily  episodes  and  contacts.  They  cannot  be  willed 
into  existence,  or  coerced  into  being.  The  wind  of  the  spirit 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  in  such 
things  does  not  come  with  observation.  But  while  it  is  im- 
possible to  retain  or  recover  by  deliberate  volition  old  sources 
of  religion  and  art  that  have  been  discredited,  it  is  possible  to 
expedite  the  development  of  the  vital  sources  of  a  religion  and 
art  that  are  yet  to  be.  Not  indeed  by  action  directly  aimed 
at  their  production,  but  by  substituting  faith  in  the  active 
tendencies  of  the  day,  for  dread  and  dislike  of  them,  and  by 
the  courage  of  intelligence  to  follow  whither  social  and  scientific 
changes  direct  us."  We  need  to  be  reminded  that  religion  can 
become  one  of  the  most  selfish  influences  in  life,  and  that  until 


it  is  interpreted  in  terms  of  service  it  does  not  make  for  in 
crease  of  life. 

These  seem  to  me  the  small  beginnings  of  democracy  pos- 
sible in  the  elementary  school :  the  granting  of  spacious  freedom 
in  a  rich  environment  that  the  boys  and  girls  through  actual 
experience  and  practice  under  leadership  may  learn  to  do  in- 
dependent thinking,  to  show  initiative,  to  develop  originality, 
to  make  some  definite  and  final  choices,  to  share  responsibility, 
to  keep  open  minds,  to  make  worthy  use  of  leisure,  to  practice 
moral  courage  and  to  experience  religion.  If  in  the  most  im- 
portant years  of  their  school  life,  they  can  get  these  habits 
and  attitudes  started,  we  need  not  be  too  fearful  of  the  out- 
come of  the  democratic  method  of  progress,  but  can  see  for 
the  future  "  some  heartening  gleams  of  promise."  For  out  of 
such  experience  will  grow  the  ideas  of  equality,  of  universal 
service,  of  efficiency,  of  the  value  of  personality  and  of  social 
solidarity, — ideas  which  in  their  tendency  to  get  worked  out 
in  action  will  become  democratic  ideals. 

But  such  a  program  requires  great  faith,  faith  that  can  be 
firm  and  serene  in  the  face  of  mistakes.  Children  are  not  fitted 
to  govern  themselves.  Certainly  not.  "The  less  fitted  a 
people  are  to  govern  themselves,"  said  Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 
"the  greater  their  need  for  self-government."  "The  art  of 
home  rule,"'  Dr.  Jordan  reminds  us,  "  like  other  arts,  demands 
practice.  The  immediate  purpose  of  democracy  is  not  good 
government,  but  the  forming  of  a  school  of  civic  training  which 
will  in  time  make  good  government  actual."  "All  history," 
says  Wells,  "is  one  dramatic  story  of  man  blundering  his  way 
to  the  world  commonwealth."  1  plead  that  he  may  be  allowed 
to  make  some  of  his  blunders  as  a  child  in  elementary  school. 
We  have  no  right  to  keep  him  from  making  mistakes  while 
we  may  still  mitigate  the  severity  of  their  consequences  while 
helping  him  to  discern  their  origin.  Let  us  not  interpret  "a 
guarded  education"  to  mean  protected  from  the  possibility  of 
making  mistakes,  but  rather  an  education  guarded  from  too 
much  protection.  While  attempting  to  teach  "all  things  use- 
ful and  civil,"  let  us  not  fail  to  teach  the  first  steps  in  the  way 
we  may  have  chosen  as  our  method  of  progress. 

All  this,  you  will  say,  is  quite  impossible.  Well,  Tertullian 
based  his  faith  on  an  impossibility,  and  triumphantly  ex- 
claimed, "Credo  quia  impossthile  est.  1  believe  because  it  is 
impossible."  That  sort  of  faith  G.  Lowes  Dickenson  appeals 
to  in  the  youth  of  the  world,  in  words  which  should  have  some 
meaning  to  all  actively  interested  in  education: — 

"  Youth  of  England  and  of  the  world  .  .  .  you  have 
been  through  hell  and  purgatory.  Climb  now  the  rocky  stair 
that  leads  to  the  sacred  mount.  The  guide  of  tradition  leaves 
you  here.  Guide  now  yourselves  and  us.  Believe  in  the  fu- 
ture, for  none  but  you  can.  Relieve  in  the  impossible,  for  it 
waits  the  help  of  your  hands  to  become  the  inevitable." 


REPORT  OF  THE  TRACT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends 
occurred  on  Second  Month  23rd,  to  report  on  what  had  been 
accomplished  during  the  one  hundred  and  fifth  year  of  this 
society's  activity.  Like  several  other  lines  of  work  not  offi- 
cially carried  on  by  any  meeting,  the  work  of  this  group  of 
Friends  might  almost  be  described  as  "subterranean,"  so 
little  is  known  about  it  among  our  membership  at  large. 

William  C.  Cowperthwaite  was  in  the  Clerk's  chair,  vice 
William  Bacon  Evans,  now  in  Syria,  and  reported  on  the 
auxiliary  associations  at  Norwich,  Ont.,  and  Harrisville, 
Ohio.  Interesting  items  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  follow: 

Over  4300  calendars  have  been  distributed.  An  ex-Con- 
gressman, who  keeps  a  mailing  list  with  the  Association,  sent 
a  check  for  I25.00  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  a  contribution  towards 
the  expense  of  publishing  the  calendars.  Two  thousand  three 
hundred  Almanacs  were  printed.  An  eight-page  folder  was 
issued  during  the  year,  entitled  "A  Husband's  Challenge," 
by  Wm.  E.  Biederwolf,  in  a  desire  to  fill  the  need  of  a  striking 
tract  on  the  attitude  of  Christians  towards  amusements. 

After  the  reading  of  the  report,  one  Friend  referred  inter- 
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estingly  to  the  opportunities  she  has  had  to  distribute  calen- 
dars, ahnanacs  and  tracts  in  the  neighborhood  where  she  Hves, 
a  community  which  to  many  of  us  would  appear  to  be  a  most 
discouraging  field  for  any  sort  of  religious  endeavor.  JVIention 
was  made  of  the  change  of  attitude  observable  in  Germany 
towards  accepting  and  reading  religious  leaflets,  etc.  A  few 
years  ago  they  would  have  been  thrown  to  the  ground  by  the 
insulted  recipient,  now  they  are  carefully  treasured  and  handed 
on  to  others,  and  there  is  an  eagerness  for  such  matter  which 
usually  exhausts  quickly  the  available  supply. 

William  Bacon  Evans's  appointment  as  Clerk  was  continued 
one  year  more,  as  it  was  not  certain  whether  he  would  remain 
away  from  home  longer  than  that.  The  names  of  three  new 
managers  were  approved.  Elwood  and  Sarah  W.  Cooper 
resigned  from  the  Board,  the  former  having  served  twenty- 
five  years.  Reference  was  made  to  an  Atlantic  City  hotel 
proprietor,  who  keeps  calendars  displayed  in  the  public  rooms 
of  his  house.  A  guest  was  so  struck  with  them  that  she  ordered 
a  dozen  for  her  own  use. 

There  is  a  desire  felt  to  be  of  greater  service  to  Friends  and 
also  to  those  outside  of  our  Society,  by  issuing  and  distribut- 
ing helpful  tracts,  as  well  as  by  reissuing  some  valuable  mat- 
ter now  in  the  possession  of  the  Tract  Association,  so  that  it 
may  be  better  understood,  and  thus  more  useful.  To  do  this 
will  require  more  funds,  and  we  appeal  to  interested  Friends 
for  contributions  the  present  year,  amounting  to  at  least 
five  hundred  dollars. 
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Brief  Summary  of  the  Work  of  the  Friends  in  Europe, 
BY  Frederick  J.  Libby. 

Many  of  the  supporters  of  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee  would  doubtless  be  glad  of  a  summary  of  the  work 
which  they  have  assisted  to  maintain  in  Europe.  The  follow- 
ing statement  may  meet  this  desire. 

The  Friends  are  working  at  present  in  Poland,  Russia,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Serbia  and  France.  In  all  of  these  fields  they 
are  co-operating  with  the  English  Friends  and  are  also  in  very 
close  alliance  with  the  American  Relief  Administration  and 
the  American  Red  Cross,  and  in  some  of  the  fields  they  are 
closely  related  with  other  organizations,  among  which  are  the 
British  Save  the  Children  Fund,  Vienna  Emergency  Relief 
Fund  and  Serbian  Relief  Fund,  and  the  World  Student  Chris- 
tian Movement. 

Poland. 

The  work  in  Poland  is  in  four  departments.  First,  we  are 
taking  care  of  little  children  for  whom  the  standard  supplemen- 
tary meal  furnished  by  the  American  Relief  Administration  is 
insufficient  because  of  lack  of  additional  resources  at  home. 
For  this  the  food  is  contributed  in  large  part  by  the  European 
Children's  Fund.  The  recipients  are  largely  in  children's 
institutions,  of  which  Poland  has  a  very  great  number.  Second, 
we  are  continuing  the  limited  anti-typhus  work  which  brought 
us  to  Poland  more  than  a  year  ago.  How  this  will  develop  if 
the  League  of  Nations  undertakes  seriously  an  anti-typhus 
campaign  remains  to  be  seen.  It  may  be  that  they  will  want 
the  co-operation  of  some  of  our  trained  workers  to  aid  in  their 
program.  Third,  in  four  universities  we  are  helping  students' 
hostels.  They  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  nourishing  food 
for  the  money  which  the  students  are  able  to  pay.  We  have 
accordingly  been  subsidizing  them  with  condensed  milk,  sugar, 
flour  and  other  staples.  We  have  also  been  driven  to  sell  to 
the  neediest  students  clothing  and  shoes  in  limited  quantities 


at  reduced  rates.  The  influence  of  our  aid  to  students  in  the 
various  countries  is  likely  to  be  underestimated  by  the  un- 
thinking. In  the  fourth  place  we  are  continuing  the  recon- 
struction of  a  part  of  the  devastated  area.  This  work  was 
interrupted  last  summer  by  the  Russian  invasion.  Florence 
Barrow,  who  was  the  head  of  the  group  at  Werbkowice  and 
was  very  greatly  appreciated  by  the  people  whom  they  served, 
left  England  the  sixteenth  of  Third  Month  to  complete  the 
task  which  she  had  been  largely  instrumental  in  shaping. 
Among  the  villagers  who  are  profiting  by  this  aid  are  many 
refugees  from  Buzuluk,  Russia,  whom  our  Russian  Unit  got 
to  know  during  their  days  of  exile. 

Russia. 

Our  two  workers,  Anna  Haines  and  Arthur  Watts,  are  soon 
to  be  joined  by  others,  since  the  distribution  of  the  large 
supplies  which  are  going  in  is  becoming  a  greater  task  than  two 
persons  can  administer.  Milk  and  oil  from  the  American  Relief 
Administration  to  the  value  of  1 100,000  and  clothing  and 
drugs  from  the  American  Red  Cross  in  two  shipments  of 
$50,000  each  have  been  supplemented  by  considerable  gifts 
from  other  sources  in  America  and  from  the  English  Friends. 

A  cable  received  in  Philadelphia  Third  Month  12th  an- 
nounced: "Have  just  distributed  American  Red  Cross  clothes 
directly  to  10,000  children.  Four  carloads  in  warehouse.  Too 
busy  to  write.     Both  well." 

The  direct  distribution  of  food  and  clothing  from  the  ware- 
house which  the  government  has  kindly  given  us  for  our  ex- 
clusive use  is  proving  very  satisfactory.  Indeed  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  been 
cordial,  and  more  than  that,  he  has  been  personally  kind  to 
Arthur  Watts  and  Anna  Haines,  doing  favors  whenever  he 
had  opportunity  and  endeavoring  to  make  their  life  in  Moscow 
as  pleasant  as  circumstances  permit. 

Germany. 

Our  main  task  in  Germany  is  the  administration  of  the  funds 
entrusted  to  us  by  the  European  Children's  Fund  and  Ameri- 
cans of  German  descent,  chiefly,  but  to  which  other  Americans 
contribute  sums  of  varying  amounts.  As  trustees  of  this 
money,  we  have  now  been  given  food  to  increase  the  number 
of  children  to  whom  we  are  furnishing  a  supplementary  meal 
from  the  present  figure  of  750,000  to  i  ,000,000  by  the  first  of 
Fifth  Month. 

Austria. 

Our  main  work  in  Austria  is  in  the  city  of  Vienna,  although 
recently  the  similar  need  outside  of  the  city  has  led  to  the  ex- 
tension of  our  service  stations  into  the  more  distant  suburbs 
and  to  the  cities  of  Graz  and  Wiener  Neustadt.  We  also  have 
maintained  for  a  year  an  outpost  of  the  Vienna  Mission  at 
Budapest. 

In  Vienna  itself  our  main  task  has  been  the  care  of  the 
children  under  school  age.  This  opportunity  came  about 
through  a  division  of  labor  with  the  American  Relief  Adminis- 
tration which  has  been  feeding  160,000  school  children  in 
the  city.  Our  daily  provision  is  for  55,000  plus  5,000  additional 
in  the  environs. 

Our  co-operation  with  the  American  Red  Cross  has  been 
exceedingly  satisfactory  on  both  sides  in  Vienna,  where  we  are 
their  chief  distributing  agency.  The  way  in  which  the  Mission 
has  stimulated  the  establishment  of  permanent  child-welfare 
centres  and  has  worked  to  secure  trade  relations  with  neigh- 
boring states  and  to  put  the  government  milk  subsidizing  on 
a  sound  basis  indicates  the  sound  principles  that  underlie  our 
Vienna  Mission.  The  effort  has  been  constant  to  avoid  de- 
moralizing the  recipients  of  our  aid.  All  food  and  clothing  are 
sold  at  about  one-sixth  of  the  cost,  except  to  families  where 
the  examining  doctor  (Viennese)  indicates  it  would  be  unwise 
that  they  should  pay.  The  free  rations  which  constitute  about 
one-sixth  of  our  output  have  all  been  supplied  this  winter  by 
the  American  Red  Cross. 
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Serbia. 

Our  work  in  Serbia  is  now  entering  upon  its  purely  medical 
phase.  Our  700  wards  from  Montenegro  have  been  permanent- 
ly settled  on  their  land  grants  in  neat,  comfortable  houses 
which  belong  to  them  and  their  crop  of  winter  wheat  will  soon 
be  harvested,  which  will  enable  them  to  be  in  future  self- 
supporting.  The  villages  of  Dobrusha  and  Amerikanavatz,  of 
about  sixty  houses  each  on  the  main  highway  between  Mitro- 
vitza  and  Pec,  will  be  the  permanent  memorial  of  the  devotion 
of  our  Serbian  group. 

France. 

The  most  extensive  work  that  the  Friends  as  a  body  have 
rendered  in  Europe  was  the  reconstruction  of  the  Verdun 
area  so-called  immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Our 
French  unit  reached  in  1919  a  maximum  of  600  members,  400 
of  them  Americans  and  200  British,  which  is  more  than  treble 
what  we  have  had  at  any  time  since  in  all  our  combined  Mis- 
sions. America  has  at  present  41  representatives  in  Germany, 
14  in  Austria,  1 1  in  Poland,  six  in  Serbia,  one  in  Russia  and 
two  in  France. 

The  Quaker  Embassy  in  Paris  and  the  remnant  of  the  relief 
work  in  Grand  Pre  and  Les  Islettes  are  staffed  by  the  British 
Friends,  although  the  American  Committee  has  contributed 
its  share  towards  the  expenses  of  the  continued  relief  work  in 
Grand  Pre.  

We  do  not  wish  to  conclude  this  statement  of  the  work  of 
the  American  Friends  in  Europe  without  paying  tribute  to  the 
English  Friends.  In  some  of  the  fields  they  have  been  bearing 
the  greater  part  of  the  burden.  They  are  furnishing  5  5  workers 
for  Austria,  36  for  Poland,  15  for  Germany,  7  for  France,  one 
for  Russia,  and  two  of  the  nurses  in  Serbia  are  English,  al- 
though supported  by  the  American  Committee. 

Hubert  T.  Richardson  in  a  letter  dated  Second  Month  5th 
writes  regarding  the  support  of  the  Vienna  Mission  that  for 
eighteen  months  the  London  Committee  has  supplied  2000 
tons  of  food  as  against  76  tons  from  Philadelphia.  The  British 
Vienna  Emergency  Relief  Fund  have  added  during  this  period 
1293  tons  and  the  American  Red  Cross  322  tons.  Clothing 
from  England  came  in  approximately  the  same  proportion 
during  this  period.  In  Poland,  London  until  recently  contribut- 
ed |20,ooo  a  month  for  the  work  and  is  now  giving  1 10,000 
a  month  regularly.  In  Germany,  as  has  already  been  indicated, 
our  London  F'riends  are  supporting  the  child-feeding  in  the 
British  occupied  area  and  paying  the  greater  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  work  among  the  students.  The  spirit  of  co- 
operation which  they  are  manifesting  in  all  their  relations  with 
the  American  Committee  is  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of 
the  Society  of  Friends. 


Shipments   received   during   week   ending   Third    Month 
12th — 45  boxes,  3  for  German  Relief,  2  from  Mennonites. 
Cash  during  the  same  period — 1124,288.48. 


THE  FORTHCOMING  REPORT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  ORDER 
COMMITTEE. 

The  Report  of  the  Social  Order  Committee  to  the  coming 
Yearly  Meeting  contains  matter  of  special  interest.  The 
Committee's  three-year  appointment  terminates  at  this  time, 
but  its  members  "are  convinced  that  the  moral  and  spiritual 
problems  in  this  field  call  for  the  continuation  of  earnest 
efforts  by  our  Society."  The  appointment  is  urged  of  a  strong 
Committee  to  carry  forward  the  work. 

The  Social  Order  Committee  has  been  in  existence  for  four 
years.  These  years  have  been  a  period  of  great  disturbance 
throughout  the  world,  extending  to  social  and  industrial  life 
as  well  as  to  international  affairs  and  serious  questions  have 
presented  themselves  to  our  Society.  The  tremendous  issue 
of  the  war  called  us  to  deep  thinking  and  earnest  action.  But 
the  spirit  that  breeds  war  is  not  confined  to  international  re- 
lations. We  find  it  also  in  the  world  of  commerce  and  industry 
and  in  other  social  relations.     Does  this  mean  a  call  to  our 


whole  Society — to  every  individual  Friend  and  to  our  Yearly 
Meeting  as  a  body — to  make  more  effective  in  their  every-day 
activities  the  regenerating  power  of  love?  Many  of  us  are 
employers  of  others;  the  Yearly  Meeting  itself  through  Com- 
mittees and  subordinate  Meetings  is  an  employer  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons;  each  one  of  us  has  a  relation 
to  a  great  body  of  employees  through  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  which  their  labor  helps  to  provide  for  us. 

For  the  searching  of  our  own  hearts  in  these  matters,  the 
Committee  recommends  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  address 
two  Queries  to  the  subordinate  Meetings  with  the  request 
that  answers  to  them  be  sent  up  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  next 
year  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  regular  Queries. 
These  special  Queries  are  suggested  for  the  ensuing  year  only. 

It  is  recommended  also  that  the  first  of  these  Queries  be 
transmitted  for  consideration  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  Com- 
mittees having  charge  of  schools  or  other  institutions  and 
that  they  be  asked  to  bear  this  concern  in  mind  during  the 
year. 

The  recommended  Queries  are: — 

1 .  Where  schools  or  other  institutions  are  under  our  care, 
are  we  watchful  to  fulfil  our  whole  responsibility  to  those 
whom  we  employ,  from  managers  and  teachers  to  manual 
workers?  Do  all  such  persons  have  enough  compensation  and 
leisure  to  enable  them  to  develop  themselves  for  the  fullest 
service  of  which  they  are  capable?  Would  it  be  desirable  to 
make  provision  for  our  teachers  to  have  greater  representation 
at  meetings  of  our  committees  of  management? 

2.  Are  we,  as  employers  and  stockholders,  mindful  that 
(as  the  name  of  our  Society  suggests)  we  are  called  to  be 
friends  and  brothers  of  all  men,  and  are  we  vitally  concerned 
that  the  conditions  of  work  of  those  in  our  employ  should  be 
such  as  we  would  desire  for  our  own  brothers  and  sisters? 
Are  we  earnestly  endeavoring  to  secure  for  our  employees  the 
wages  and  the  leisure  that  will  be  sufficient  for  the  comfort, 
education  and  full  development  of  themselves  and  their  families ; 
to  free  them  from  the  distresses  of  unemployment,  and  to 
give  them  opportunity  for  self-development  in  their  work? 
In  order  to  provide  these  advantages,  are  we  willing,  if  neces- 
sary, to  simplify  our  own  lives,  and  accept  smaller  financial 
returns  for  ourselves?    • 


MEETINGS  OF  PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING,  1921, 

And  of  Affiliated  Associations,  During  Yearly 
Meeting  Week. 

The  Business  Sessions  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  meet- 
ing under  the  auspices  of  the  Peace  Committee,  on  Fifth-day 
evening,  will  be  held  in  the  Meeting-house,  Fourth  and  Arch 
Streets.  Other  meetings  will  be  held  in  Twelfth  Street  Meeting- 
house, Twelfth  Street  below  Market  Street,  except  as  other- 
wise indicated. 

Seventh-day,  Third  Month  26th. 

10.00  a.  m.— Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders.  Arch 
Street  Meeting-house. 

First-day,  Third  Month  27TH. 

10.30  A.  M. — Regular  Meetings  for  Worship  will  be  held  at 
Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Twelfth  Street  below  Market  Streets, 
Forty-second  and  Powelton  Avenue,  Coulter  Street,  German- 
town    Orthodox  Street,  Frankford. 

3.30  p.  M. — Young  Friends'  Meeting  for  Worship  in  Twelfth 
Street  Meeting-house. 

7.30  p.  M. — The  regular  Meeting  for  Worship  in  Twelfth 
Street  Meeting-house. 

Second-day.  Third  Month  28th. 

10.00  A.  M.— Business  Session  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held 
jointly  in  the  West  Room. 

I  to  3.30  p.  M. — Benezet  House  will  be  open  to  visitors. 

3.00  p.  M. — The  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  Friends' 
First-day  School  Association  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity. 
Brief  Business  Meeting.    Address     (See  program  folder.) 

4.30  p.  M. — Annual  Meeting  of  the  Temperance  Association 
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of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  Address,  "Our 
Opportunities — Our  Responsibilities,"  by  John  F.  Kramer, 
Federal  Prohibition  Commissioner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

545  TO  7.15.— Tea. 

7.30  p.  M. — The  work  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting,  among  the  Colored  People. 

Annual  Meeting  Friends'  Freedmen's  Association. 

Report  of  this  year's  activities. 

Christiansburg    Industrial    Institute. 

Cheyney    Training    School. 

Shelter  for  Colored  Orphans. 

Benezet  House  Association. 

Western  Community  House. 

James  G.  Biddle,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Cheyney  Training  School  will  tell  of  the  present  import- 
ant situation  and  plans  for  Cheyney  as  a  Pennsylvania  State 
Normal  School. 

Address:  "Education  and  the  Colored  People,"  J.  R.  Paul 
Brock,  Principal  Indiana  Avenue  School,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Third-day,  Third  Month  29TH. 

10.00  A.  M. — Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  Arch  Street 
Meeting-house. 

2.00  p.  M. — Business  Session  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

5.45  TO  7. 1 5  p.  M. — Tea. 

7.30  p.  M. — Fifty-second  Anniversary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Indian  Aid  Association. 

A  brief  report  of  the  past  year  will  be  presented. 

Indian  Meeting,  Third-day  evening  of  Yearly  Meeting 
week,  Edith  M.  Gabb,  Secretary  for  Indian  Work  National 
Board  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  will  address  the  meeting  regarding 
Indian  Missions  in  Oklahoma,  and  other  stations  in  the  West 
and  Southwestern  Parts  of  the  United  States. 

William  Hoag,  a  Seneca  Indian  from  Allegheny  Reserva- 
tion in  Western  New  York,  near  Tunesassa  Indian  School, 
has  also  been  invited  to  be  present  and  address  the  meeting. 

Fourth-day,  Third  Month  30TH. 

10.00  A.  M. — Business  Session  of  Yearly  Meeting. 

2.00  p.  M. — Business  Session  of  Yearly  Meeting. 

5 .45  TO  7. 1 5  p.  M. — Tea. 

7.30  p.  M. — Foreign  Missionary  Association  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia. 

Arthur  Perry,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  member  of  Westerly,  R.  1., 
Friends'  Meeting,  and  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions will  speak  on  "  Interest  in  Foreign  Missions  as  a  Measure 
of  Christian  Faith." 

George  Gleason,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  of  Osaka,  Japan,  will 
speak  on  "  Friends'  Relation  to  the  Japanese  Race  Problem." 

Fifth-day,  Third  Month  3  i  st. 

10.00  A.  M. — Regular  Meetings  for  Worship. 

Fourth  and  Arch  Streets. 

Twelfth  Street  below  Market  Street. 

Coulter  Street,  Germantown. 

2.00  p.  M. — Business  Session  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

5.15  to  7.15  p.  M. — Tea  at  Arch  Street  Meeting-house 
(Usual  tea  at  Twelfth  Street  will  be  omitted.) 

7.30  p.  M. — Meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Peace 
Committee.  Frederick  J.  Libby,  formerly  American  Com- 
missioner for  American  Friends'  Service  Committee,  will 
speak  on  "The  Relation  of  Friends'  Work  in  Europe  to  the 
Problem  of  International  Peace." 

Sixth-day,  Fourth  Month  i  st. 
10.00  a.  m. — Business  Session  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Notice. 
'Lunch  after  morning  meetings  will  be  served  as  usual  in 
the  Meeting-house  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets.     Meals  may 
also  be  had  in  the  DiniTig-roo'm  of  Friends'  Arch  Street  Centre, 
from  1 1  to  2  and  from  5  to  7. 


FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 


I  on  the  18th  for  about  two 


The  Representative  Meeting  was  u 
hours. 

The  Legislative  Committee  has  an  appointment  to  see  President 
Harding  during  this  week.  Their  concern  is  to  appeal  for  disarmament 
and  against  every  form  of  the  "war  mind." 

The  annual  report  of  the  Book  Committee  was  passed  for  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. An  addenda  to  it  in  the  form  of  a  report  of  a  special  committee 
appeals  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  more  substantial  interest  in  the  "publica- 
tion of  truth"  by  the  Hberal  distribution  of  books  and  pamphlets. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey  was  re-appointed  Secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  Chas.  L.  WiUitts  Committee  had  continued  their  useful  distribution 
of  hterature  to  colored  people.    The  demand  is  quite  in  excess  of  resources. 

The  statistical  report  showed  a  shght  gain  in  membership  this  year. 
The  total  for  the  Yearly  Meeting  is  4461. 

Visiting  Friends  from  New  York  City  report  the  sudden  death  on 
the  14th  of  our  aged  Friend,  Mary  S.  Ivimber,  widow  of  Thomas  Kimber. 
For  many  years  she  had  been  a  devoted  worker  for  the  colored  people  at 
the  Friends'  Mission,  in  New  York  City,  so  it  seemed  appropriate  that 
the  funeral  on  Fifth-day  last  should  be  held  there.  Lively  testimonies 
to  her  devoted  service  were  given  by  several  colored  people. 


A  Message  to  the  World  prom  Pennsylvania. — Violet  Oakley  who 
for  eighteen  years  has  made  a  study  of  the  underlying  principles  which 
actuated  Wdham  Penn  in  making  his  holy  experiment,  and  who  has  so 
beautifully  expressed  on  canvas  not  only  these,  but  other  deeply  spiritual 
themes  in  the  Governor's  reception  room  and  Senate  chamber  in  the 
Capitol  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  is  furnishing  in  five  colors,  beautiful  reproduc- 
tions of  these  mural  paintings,  twenty-two  in  number. 

In  addition,  there  are  fifty-five  artistically  lettered  pages  all  illuminated 
Inanuscripts  with  complete  explanatory  text  and  historical  notes:  the 
text  is  in  red  and  black. 

This  unique  forthcoming  publication  is  not  a  book,  but  rather  a  port- 
foho,  13  by  20  inches. 

Much  interest  has  been  shown  by  educators  and  artists  in  this  splendid 
tribute  to  Quaker  principles  of  Justice,  Truth  and  Love. 

Violet  Oakley's  chief  thought  in  producing  this  pubhcation  has  been 
to  promulgate  to  the  world  the  spiritual  message  depicted  therein. 

The  portfoho  wUl  be  sold  by  subscription  only  and  a  considerable 
number  of  orders  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  possible  this  laudable 
enterprise. 

NOTICES. 

Ruth  Cabson,  a  teacher  in  the  Lansdowne  Friends'  School,  will  be 
in  the  Women's  Rest-room  during  Yearly  Meeting  week,  between  10 
A.  M.  and  the  close  of  meeting,  Second,  Fourth  and  Sixth-days,  and  be- 
tween 2  p.  M.  and  the  close  of  Meeting,  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth-days. 
She  wiU  be  very  glad  to  see  any  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
ten,  if  they  tire  of  Meeting  and  would  like  to  play  for  a  whQe. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Fellowship  of  ReconciUation,  a  Young 
Peoples'  Conference  will  be  held  at  Westtown  School  from  the  afternoon 
of  Sixth-day,  Fourth  Month  1st,  imtil  First-day  afternoon,  Fourth  Month 
3rd.  The  subject  for  consideration  wiU  be  "The  Challenge  of  Interna- 
tionalism to  .American  Youth."  Competent  speakers  have  consented  to 
introduce  the  various  phases  of  internationahsm,  among  them  Paul  Jones, 
Secretary  of  the  Fellowship,  Norman  Thomas,  editor  of  The  World  To- 
7norTow,  Frederick  J.  Libby,  International  Commissioner  of  the  Friends' 
Service  Committee  and  Henry  Raymond  Mussey  of  the  American  Union 
Against  Militarism. 

AU  young  people  (of  thirty-five  years  or  under)  are  very  cordially  in- 
vited to  attend  the  Conference;  $5.25  wiU  be  charged  for  board  and 
lodging  for  the  entire  time. 

Notify  Lauretta  P.  James,  Westtown  School,  Westtown,  Pa.,  if  you 
can  attend. 


Died.— On  Second  Month  25,  1921,  Ltdia  Pim  Thatcher,  wife  of 
Enos  E.  Thatcher,  aged  seventy-four  years;  a  member  of  Birmingham 
Monthly  and  West  Chester  Preparative  Meetings. 


Third  Month  24,  1921. 
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Thomas  Wistar  Brown  Graduate  School 

of  Haverford  College 

FOR  TEACHERS,  MISSIONARIES,  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

Graduate  courses,  leading  to  the  Master's  Degree,  in  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  the  Develop- 
ment of  Christian  Thought,  History  of  Europe  since  1815,  History  of  Quakerism,  Sociology  with 
field  work  in  Philadelphia,  are  scheduled  for  1921-22.  Also  instruction  in  the  language  of  certain 
missionary  fields,  if  desired. 

The  School  offers  generous  opportunities,  home  life,  personal  instruction,  access  to  library  of 
82,000  volumes,  and  desirable  future  employment. 

Inclusive,  fees  are  $300.00  a  year. 

Three  complete  scholarships  for  men  and  three  for  women  are  available  for  candidates  for  the 
Master's  Degree. 

Applications  for  scholarships,  with  certified  undergraduate  record  and  three  letters  of  com- 
mendation, must  be  in  hand  before  April  15th. 

Correspondence  invited  by 

THE   PRESIDENT,  Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa. 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 


1-792 


1921 


129th  YEAR 

The 

"North  America" 

and 

"The   Friend" 

Have  been  Neighbors  for  94  Years. 
They  both  stand  for 

STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  Insurance  with 
this  Company  ? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you  a 
North  America    Policy 


Samuel  H.  Scattergood 

House  Painting  and  Graining 

393 1  Fair  mount  Avenue,  Philadelphia 

Phone  Bell  Preston  35J3  W. 


WHAT  LIFE    INSURANCE    DOES. 

It  protects  your  family  against  the  stop- 
ping of  your  income  in  case  of  your  death. 
It  helps  you  save  money. 
It  can   give  you   an   income  when   your 
earning  power  declines. 

That's  our  Endowmont  Policy  payable  at  65. 
It  does  all  these  things;  and  the  yearly 
amount  you  invest  in  it  is  easily  laid  Dy. 

Shall   we  tell   you  about  this  personally  7 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

Memhmr  of  Federal  Reaerem  Syatem 


Bsnbliabed  1870 


Both  Pbonei 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 

inBtalled  and  cared  for  by  expert  mecbanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.  ,     Philadelphia 


A  little  book  we  will  want  to  see. 

THE  YEAR  BOOK 

OF 

PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING 

Through  the  joint  action  of  Friends' 
Book  Association  and  the  Book 
Committee  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
this  booklet  has  been  made  possible. 

it  is  full  of  items  of  interest  to 
every  Friend,  it  contains  matter 
concerning  the  history,  organization 
and  statistics  of  the  meetings,  it 
gives  the  location  of  many  of  the 
meeting  houses  and  the  best  way  of 
reaching  them,  etc.,  etc. 

For  sale  at  Friends'   Book  Store,  304  Arch 
Street,  and  Friends'  Institute,  20  South 
Twelfth  Street,  for  10  cettts  per 
copy;  1$  cents  by  mail.  , 


.ARTS, 


^^Optician^ 


Seventh  Grade  work,  and  possibly  on 
for  the  lower  Grades  also. 

Applicants  should  address  Geo.  L.  Jones,  Principal. 


THE     FRIEND. 
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Rhoads  Belts  Pay 


"DECAUSE  they  last  long.  Be- 
■^  cause  they  stand  hard  work. 
Because  at  high  speed  they  deliver 
your  power.  The  test  of  a  belt  is 
the  service  it  gives.  With  Rhoads 
Belts  you  get  excellent  service  with 
small  trouble  and  expense. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

2  BMkman  St.  322  W.  Randolph  St. 

factory  and  Tannery:  WILMINGTON.  DEL. 


R.  C  Ba 


John  A.  StraHsn 


Erneil  R.  YaraaU 

TELEPHONES 

BeO — Spruce  1781         -         Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 
318  N.  Thirteenth  St.  •  Philadelphia 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS.  MORRIS  &  CO.  '^  '=  ^°^  ^°^^'^'-^  ^° 

BANKERS  BUY    HIGH-GRADE,     HIGH-YIELD, 

LONG-TERM     BONDS     WITH 
SAFETY 


REPRESENTATIVES 
PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES.  B.  HESTON.  JR 


UAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


OUR    WEEKLY    LIST    WILL    BE   GLADLY    SENT 
UPON    REQUEST 


High  rates  of  interest  are  not  now  incompatible  with  a  high  degree  of  safety 
of  principal.  This  condition  will  not  continue  indefinitely.  We  recommend 
the  immediate  investment  of  available  funds,  and  solicit  inquiries. 


Cadbury,  Ellis  &  Haines 


Franklin  Bank  Buildingf 
PhHadelphia 

Telbphoneb:  Bell,  Spbuob  7372,  7373,  7374,  7375.     Kbybtonb,  Race  2815. 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Ester  brook  P^ns  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


:S}W00.000 

Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
©f  Federal  Reserve  System. 


S.  B.  MORRIS.  President 


Hajoca 

Modern  Plumbing 


BEFORE  building  your  home  or  re- 
modeling the  bath-room,  a  visit  to 
the  Hajoca  Showrooms  is  highly  desirable. 

Selection  is  then  assured  under  favorable 
conditions  and  the  plumbing  fixtures 
chosen  will  be  most  appropriate  for  your 
building  requirements. 

Come  and  inspect  our  beautiful  modern 
.     bath-rooms  and  use  our  expert  service. 

Haines,  Jones  ®  Cadbury  Co. 

1136  Ridge  Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 


TAXABLE   BONDS 

CAN  OFTEN  BE  EXCHANGED  FOR 
ONES  TAX  FREE  IN  PENNSYLVA- 
NIA, WITH  NO  SACRIFICE  OF  SE- 
CURITY OR  YIELD.  WE  SHALL 
GLADLY    MAKE    SUGGESTIONS. 

J.P.MAGILL&CO. 

2129  LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 


THE   FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  94. 


FIFTH-DAY,  THIRD  MONTH  31,  1921. 


No.  40. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  $3.00  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henkt  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 
Davis  H.  Fobstthe,  i 
Mart  Ward,  >  Contributing  Editors. 

Alfred  Lowrt,  ) 


Make  remittances  payable  to 

THE  FRIEND, 

No.  207  Walnttt  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  < 
notice  to  discontinue. 
Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING. 
II. 
The  actual  beginning  of  Yearly  Meeting  week  was  marked, 
as  usual,  on  Seventh-day  morning  the  26th,  by  the  first  session 
of  the  iMeeting  for  Ministers  and  Elders.  Following  a  weighty 
period  of  silence,  broken  three  times  in  succession  by  earnest 
prayer,  the  business  of  the  meeting  was  entered  upon.     John 

D.  Carter  was  appointed  Clerk  for  this  year,  taking  the  place 
of  William  Bacon  Evans,  now  in  Syria. 

The  Representatives  were  all  present  except  four,  one  of 
whom,  Walter  Hallock  Wood,  a  minister  of  Westtown  Month- 
ly Meeting,  had  passed  away  suddenly  only  four  days  before. 
The  first  business  to  claim  attention  was  the  reading  of  the 
certificates  of  several  visiting  Friends:  Ella  Newlin,  a  minister 
of  Bear  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Iowa,  who  is  on  the  way  to 
Dublin  and  London  Yearly  Meetings,  the  General  Meeting  at 
Fritchley,  Derbyshire,  and  later  Norway  and  Germany.  She 
is  accompanied  by  her  husband,  Abner  L.  Newlin,  an  elder. 

E.  Maria  Bishop,  of  Street,  Somerset,  England,  with  a  minute 
for  both  branches  of  Friends  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
neighborhoods,  especially  the  smaller  meetings.  Her  minute 
mentions  particularly  her  desire  to  enter  into  sympathy  with 
Friends  in  their  daily  life.  Alfred  E.  Copeland,  of  Rich  Square 
Monthly  Meeting,  North  Carolina,  accompanied  by  Charles 
Outland.  Gurney  and  Elizabeth  J.  S.  Binford,  returning  on 
furlough  from  Japan.  A  warm  and  grateful  welcome  was  ex- 
tended to  all  these  Friends,  who  had  felt  it  right  to  come  to 
us  in  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  next  item  of  business  was  the  return  of  the  certificates 
granted  our  own  members  for  service  abroad.  Sarah  W. 
Elkinton  sent  in  a  written  account  of  the  labors  of  her  husband, 
Joseph  Elkinton,  together  with  the  impressive  minutes  of 
London  Yearly  Meeting,  London  Meeting  for  Sufferings  and 
Fritchley  General  Meeting,  issued  after  his  death  in  London 
last  summer,  and  testifying  to  the  esteem  in  which  our  Friend 
was  held.  These  papers  it  was  decided  to  read  in  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  at  the  time  of  the  consideration  of  the  Query  con- 
cerning ministers  and  elders  deceased  during  the  year.     Max 


I.  Reich  returned  his  minute  and  reported  upon  his  work  in  the 
British  Isles  and  in  Germany.  William  C.Allen  was  prevented 
for  reasons  of  health  from  being  present,  and  the  return  of 
his, certificate,  for  service  in  Australasia,  South  Africa  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  was  deferred  till  the  session  on  Third-day. 

The  first  Query  was  read  and  answered.  A  deep  concern 
was  expressed  that  children  should  attend  Monthly  Meetings 
whenever  practicable,  so  that  they  might  become  accustomed 
to  the  usages  of  the  Society,  and  two  other  Friends  urged  that 
the  younger  people  be  used  wherever  they  can,  so  that  they 
might  feel  they  have  a  part  in  the  meeting  and  a  share  in  the 
responsibility.  The  meeting  then  adjourned,  until  Third-day 
morning. 

On  First-day  regular  meetings  were  held  in  the  five  meeting- 
houses within  the  city  limits.  In  the  afternoon,  at  Twelfth 
Street,  the  Young  Friends'  meeting  for  worship  brought  to- 
gether a  congregation  that  filled  the  floor  of  the  meeting-house 
and  overflowed  into  the  gallery  upstairs.  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  meeting  for  worship  two  brief  addresses  were  given 
on  the  present  status  of  the  Young  Friends'  Movement:  the 
first,  dwelling  especially  on  the  significance  of  Jordans,  last 
summer;  the  second,  pointing  out  the  danger  of  being  dis- 
heartened because  of  the  intangibility  of  results,  and  the 
necessity  of  bringing  forth  fruit  with  patience.  The  meeting 
for  worship  seemed  to  many  a  time  of  real  hopefulness.  The 
impressive  message  of  E.  Maria  Bishop  was  the  first  to  break 
forth  from  (but  not  into)  the  profound  silence  into  which  the 
meeting  had  gathered.  At  least  seven  communications  fol- 
lowed, yet  the  meeting  did  not  seem  to  be  overbalanced.  To 
be  first  hearers,  and  then  doers:  fearless  in  our  convictions, 
unhindered  by  tradition — this  seemed  to  be  the  united  aspira- 
tion of  the  gathering,  voiced  again  and  again  by  those  who 
spoke.  Some  who  were  there  felt  the  truth  of  Janet  Payne 
Whitney's  words,  written  several  years  ago,  upon  the  occasion 
of  a  similar  coming  together  of  Young  Friends  of  London: 
"The  Quaker  ideal  of  worship  can  overcome  all  obstacles 
.     .     .    This  is  our  sacrament,  our  Communion  Service." 

The  evening  meeting  at  Twelfth  Street  concluded  the  en- 
gagements for  the  day.  Second-day's  innovation,  the  holding 
of  a  joint  session  of  men's  and  women's  meetings  in  the  West 
room  at  Arch  Street,  had  been  looked  forward  to  with  interest 
by  many.  A  further  account  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  sessions 
will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 


"When  Christ  said  'your  Father,'  He  had  said  all.  Society 
will  yet  be  reconstituted  in  the  power  of  His  word,  and  in  that 
day  it  will  be  seen  that  the  one  Name  of  Father  has  included 
every  social  ideal." — W.  Blair  Neatby,  in  "The  Message  of 
[esus." 

"  Let  us  constantly  endeavor  to  have  our  minds  disentangled 
from  the  surfeiting  cares  of  this  life  and  redeemed  from  the 
love  of  the  world,  that  no  earthly  possessions  nor  enjoyments 
may  bias  our  judgments." — John  Woolman. 
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OUR  FUNCTION. 
It  often  happens  that  some  interested  person  will  ask: 

"Why  doesn't  The  Friend  publish  articles  like  

Magazine,  or Weekly?"  Or,  "Oughtn't  we  to  branch 

out  more,  and  publish  articles  of  wider  interest?"  The  ones 
who  make  these  suggestions  are  valued  friends  and  support- 
ers, not  captious  critics,  in  any  sense.  They  want  to  see  The 
Friend  grow  into  as  useful,  broad-minded,  and  helpful  a 
paper  as  possible,  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  greatest 
number. 

Yet  so  varied  are  the  different  journals  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  emulate,  and  so  wide  the  range  of  subject-matter 
which  it  is  proposed  we  should  include,  that  one  is  forcibly 
reminded  of  that  story  our  beloved  John  H.  Dillingham  used 
to  tell  so  well:  about  the  pet  chameleon,  which  when  the  little 
boy  put  him  on  a  green  cushion,  turned  green,  and  on  a  blue 
cushion  turned  blue,  but  when  he  found  himself  on  a  plaid 
pillow  he  exploded  in  fragments,  "trying  to  make  good!" 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  incorporate  the  virtues  of 
all  the  journals  held  up  to  us  as  models,  nor,  to  be  quite  frank, 
do  I  think  we  should  do  well  to  try.  If  our  paper  were  being 
sent  to  a  group  of  marooned  persons  on  a  desert  island,  who 
had  no  other  reading  matter,  then  it  would  certainly  be  our 
duty  to  furnish  the  most  varied  literary  fare  possible.  But 
The  Fri  en  D  is  not  the  only  periodical  which  its  readers  peruse— 
at  least,  1  devoutly  hope  it  may  not  be  so!  It  would  be  a  sorry 
state  of  things  indeed  if  we  were  limited  to  one  little  ten-page 
weekly  for  our  intellectual  and,  as  far  as  the  printed  word 
goes,  spiritual  stimulus.  Many  of  us  see  regularly  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  the  New  Republic,  the  World  Tomorrow,  The  Survey, 
or  the  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner — to  name  a  few  of  the  jour- 
nals from  which  it  is  suggested  we  might  get  valuable  "point- 
ers." If  we  don't  see  them,  it  is  certainly  our  own  fault,  for 
we  could  have  access  to  them  if  we  wished. 

In  an  orchestra  the  various  instruments  unite  to  give  the 
symphony:  the  piccolo  cannot  perform  the  work  of  the  bass- 
viol,  nor  the  'cello  of  a  clarmet.  Our  province  is  quite  differ- 
ent, albeit  no  less  important,  as  far  as  our  own  circle  of  read- 
ers is  concerned,  from  that  of  any  of  the  five  widely-differing 
journals  above  noted.  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  for  example, 
there  have  been  some  interesting  reactions  recently  on  the 
general  subject  of  present-day  young  people  and  their  diver- 
sions. While  the  views  advanced  have  been  of  a  sane  and  whole- 
some character,  no  attempt  was  made  to  inject  anything  of  a 
distinctly  religious  nature  into  the  articles.  That  is  not  the 
Atlantic's  province,  nor  do  1  think  I  should  care  to  have  it 
become  so. 

With  The  Friend  it  is  quite  different.  It  is  our  avowed  func- 
tion to  treat  questions  from  a  much  more  definitely  religious 
standpoint,  though,  of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  every 
article  appearing  in  our  pages  should  be  of  what  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  "devotional"  type.  If  we  do  this  stupidly  or 
smugly,  we  should  be  called  to  task,  for  that  is  no  part  of  our 
duty,  but  it  is  our  place  to  be  a  "  religious  and  literary  jour- 
nal," and  no  unworthy  task  it  is. 

The  accusation  was  brought  against  us  recently  that  we 
were  "dull" — "dull  with  the  dulness  of  intent."  Dull  we 
may  be,  and  perhaps  often  are:  we  are  ourselves  conscious 
at  times  that  our  pages  are  less  scintillating  than  we  should 
like.  But  "dull  with  intent"— no!  Such  an  accusation  is  a 
mild  sort  of  slander!    We  want  The  Friend  to  be  interest- 


ing, and  we  do  try  to  make  it  so.  We  gladly  welcome  the  sort 
of  suggestions  which  we  can  actually  embody  in  the  publish- 
ing of  the  paper,  that  will  add  to  its  attractiveness  and 
readability. 

With  the  accusation  of  sanctimoniousness  it  is  less  easy  to 
deal.  We  wonder  if  there  would  not  always  be  some  people 
to  bring  this  charge,  just  so  long  as  we  strive  to  maintain  the 
religious  character  of  the  paper.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
realize  the  danger  of  falling  into  stereotyped  language,  and  of 
developing  unconsciously  mannerisms  which  give  a  "pious" 
cast — in  the  worst  sense  of  that  abused  word.  In  such  matters 
our  kindly  critics  can  be  of  untold  help — the  trouble  is  that 
it  so  often  goes  untold ! 

It  is  a  nice  matter  to  keep  to  the  golden  mean:  to  write 
reverently  and  with  dignity  of  spiritual  things,  without  falling 
into  cant  phrases  or  archaisms  or  threadbare  figures  of  speech. 
There  are  certain  experiences  which  have  been  so  marvellously 
pictured  for  us  in  the  Bible,  that  it  seems  difficult  to  refer  to 
them  in  other  than  rather  scriptural  language — anything 
else  seems  to  lose  in  force  whatever  it  may  gain  in  novelty 
and  freshness.  Yet  nothing  deadens  Hke  mechanical  quotation. 

We  must  not  be  sanctimonious  if  we  can  possibly  avoid  it; 
yet  we  dare  not  flinch  from  the  mention  of  spiritual  things 
when  that  is  one  of  our  primary  functions.  We  must  dare  to 
face  religious  matters  squarely,  "not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,"  willing  to  come  out  boldly,  showing  which  side  we 
are  on;  proud  to  display  our  banner,  given  us  because  of  the 
Truth. 

A.  L. 

"ARRIVED." 
Dan  Crawford,  the  indomitable  Missionary  to  Africa,  tells  us  that  on 
the  death  of  the  Chief  of  the  Tribes  he  was  among,  they  announced  the 
event  to  him  by  saying  "He  Has  Abeived." 

"Mt  Soldier  of  Everyday  Life." 
"He  ran  the  Race,  he  finished  the  Course;  Henceforth  is  laid  up  a 
Crown     .     .     ." 

"Arrived"  at  the  goal  he  aimed  for. 
Bravely  the  race  he  ran, 
Ready  for  work. 
Never  a  shirk. 
He's  done  his  allotted  span. 

"Arrive"  was  his  daily  watchword, 
Able,  and  merry,  and  sweet.    ■ 
As  Life's  web  he  spun. 
Whatever  was  won, 
He  laid  at  the  Master's  feet. 

Always  a  smile  for  others. 
Always  a  helpful  word; 

Always  a  friend 

To  the  very  end 
When  the  depths  of  life  were  stirred. 

' 'Arrived! "  No;  he  is  not  sleeping; 
Never  make  that  mistake; 
With  pulses  leaping, 
Li  God's  own  keeping; 
He's  splendidly  wide  awake  I 


Religion  is  the  only  sure  way  out  of  the  nightmare  of  war, 
and  as  men  come  to  realize  the  love  of  God  in  love  for  their 
fellow-men,  so  will  militarism  in  all  its  forms  lose  its  hold  on 
the  world. — Ernest  E.  Unwin. 
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THE  AMERICAN  PRECEDENT  FOR  A  PACIFIST  LEAGUE 
OF  NATIONS. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  in  forming  a  Union 
of  the  States  on  this  new  continent,  laid  down  the  two  chief 
foundation-stones  upon  which,  the  pacifist  believes,  must  be 
based  any  successful  league  of  nations  for  the  entire  world. 

These  were :  First,  the  disarmament  of  the  States ;  and  second, 
the  rejection  of  military  and  economic  coercion  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  and  judicial  decisions  of  the  Union  upon  the 
respective  States. 

The  disarmament  of  the  States  was  provided  for  in  Article 
I,  Section  10,  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  "No 
Stateshallenterintoany  treaty,  alliance  or  confederation;  .  .  . 
No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  .  .  . 
keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign 
power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such 
imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay."  By  these  con- 
stitutional provisions  it  is  evident  that  the  States  are  dis- 
armed in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  by  modern 
pacifists;  that  is  to  say,  while  being  permitted  to  retain  the 
militia  and  the  police  force  for  the  security  of  democratic  law 
and  order,  as  far  as  individual  delinquents  are  concerned,  the 
States  were  deprived  of  maintaining  or  using  military  force 
for  any  other  than  municipal  purposes. 

As  for  the  rejection  of  the  military  sanction  for  the  new 
Union,  it  is  significant  to  trace  the  history  of  that  important 
feature  of  the  Constitution.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  Fifth 
Month,  1787,  John  Randolph  in  presenting  "the  Virginia 
Plan"  proposed  that  the  national  legislature  should  be  em- 
powered "  to  call  forth  the  force  of  the  Union  against  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  failing  to  fulfil  its  duty  under  the  Articles 
thereof."  On  the  thirty-first  of  Fifth  JVIonth,  a  debate  ensued 
on  this  feature  of  the  Virginia  Plan,  whereupon  James  JVIadison 
of  Virginia  (who  is  deservedly  called  the  Father  of  the  Con- 
stitution) observed:  "That  the  more  he  reflected  on  the  use  of 
force,  the  more  he  doubted  the  practicability,  the  justice  and 
the  efficacy  of  it,  when  applied  to  people  collectively,  and  not 
individually.  A  union  of  the  States  containing  such  an  in- 
gredient seemed  to  provide  for  its  own  destruction.  The  use  of 
force  against  a  State  would  look  more  like  a  declaration  of  war 
than  an  infliction  of  punishment;  and  would  probably  be  con- 
sidered by  the  party  attacked  as  a  dissolution  of  all  previous 
compacts  by  which  it  might  be  bound.  He  hoped  that  such 
a  system  would  be  framed  as  might  render  this  resource  un- 
necessary, and  moved  that  the  clause  be  postponed.  This 
motion  was  agreed  to,  nem.  con." 

On  the  fifteenth  of  Sixth  Month,  William  Patterson  of  New 
Jersey,  in  presenting  "the  New  Jersey  Plan,"  proposed  "that 
if  any  State,  or  any  body  of  men  in  any  State,  shall  oppose  or 
prevent  the  carrying  into  execution  such  acts  or  treaties,  the 
Federal  Executive  shall  be  authorized  to  call  forth  the  power 
of  the  Confederated  States,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enforce  and  compel  an  obedience  to  such  acts  or 
an  observance  of  such  treaties."  On  the  eighteenth  of  Sixth 
Month,  Alexander  Hamilton  of  New  York,  in  presenting  his 
plan  for  the  Union,  dwelt  upon  five  "  great  and  essential  prin- 
ciples necessary  for  the  support  of  the  government."  Among 
these  he  referred  to  "Force,  by  which,"  he  said,  "may  be 
understood  a  coercion  of  laws  or  coercion  of  arms.  Congress' 
has  not  the  former,  except  in  few  cases.  In  particular  States, 
this  coercion  is  nearly  sufficient;  though  he  held  it  in  most 
cases,  not  entirely  so.  A  certain  portion  of  military  force  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  large  communities.  Massachusetts  is 
now  feeling  this  necessity  and  making  provision  for  it.  But 
how  can  this  force  be  exerted  on  the  States  collectively?  It  is 
impossible.  It  amounts  to  a  war  between  the  two  parties. 
Foreign  powers  will  also  not  be  idle  spectators.  They  will 
interpose,  the  confusion  will  increase,  and  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union  will  ensue.  .  .  .  The  Amphictyonic  Council  had, 
it  would  seem,  ample  powers  for  general  purposes.  It  had,  in 
particular,  the  power  of  fining  and  using  force  against  de- 
linquent members.   What  was  the  consequence?   Their  decrees 


were  mere  signals  of  war.  The  Phocian  War  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  it.  Philip  at  length,  taking  advantage  of  their  dis- 
union, and  insinuating  himself  into  their  councils,  made  him- 
self master  of  their  fortunes." 

The  opinion  of  Madison  and  Hamilton  prevailed  with  the 
Convention,  and  the  founders  of  the  Republic  not  only 
neglected,  but  expressly  refused,  to  include  in  the  Constitution 
or  to  confer  upon  the  Federal  Government  the  right  of  coercing 
the  States;  and  this  right  was  refused  to  the  executive,  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Government  alike. 
The  reasons  which  were  urged  for  this  refusal  are  still  cogent 
and  perhaps  even  more  applicable,  if  that  be  possible,  to  the 
formation  of  a  League  of  Nations  in  this  twentieth  century. 

There  are  numerous  other  illustrations  in  American  history 
of  our  great  American  precedent  for  a  pacifist  League  of 
Nations;  but  lack  of  space  in  these  columns  prevents  their 
being  recalled  in  this  article. 

Wm.  I.  Hull. 


ITALIAN  LABOR  REFUSES  TO  MAKE  WAR  MATERIALS. 

[The  attention  of  the  Editors  was  called  by  Herbert  M. 
Lowry  to  the  article  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  of  Third  Month 
2nd^  which  we  reproduce  almost  in  toio.] 

Labor  has  sprung  a  new  shock.  The  workers  in  the  largest 
industrial  plant  in  Italy  have  refused  to  make  army  motor- 
trucks and  other  military  materials,  on  the  ground  they  are 
against  war  and  everything  that  helps  to  make  war. 

Employers  all  over  the  world  are  astounded.  "What's 
Labor  coming  to?"  they  ask  indignantly.  "  Is  Labor  hereafter 
to  make  only  things  of  which  it  approves?  Must  every  motor- 
truck manufacturer  give  a  written  pledge  that  not  one  of  his 
trucks  will  ever  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  an  army?  "  And 
there  have  been  other  comments  in  the  same  sarcastic  vein. 

When  1  discussed  the  subject  with  a  financier  yesterday  he 
went  up  in  the  air.  "  Perhaps  workmen  may  decide  that  they 
don't  approve  of  railroading,"  he  said.  "  Does  that  mean 
that  they  should  have  the  right  to  walk  out  in  a  body,  tying 
up  the  whole  transportation  of  the  country?  Why,"  he  de- 
clared, "that's  stark  bolshevism!" 

"  Hasn't  Capital  done  that  in  regard  to  the  railroads  during 
the  last  half-dozen  years?  Hasn't  it  refused  to  go  to  work 
for  railroads?  Would  you  call  Capital  bolshevistic  because 
it  has  not  approved  of  the  way  railroad  aflFairs  have  been 
going,  and  has  gone  to  work  in  other  industries?"  I  asked. 

"That's  diiferent,"  he  replied. 

Cannot  Divorce  Ourselves  From  Our  Labor. 

Well,  now,  is  it?  Is  or  is  not  a  man's  labor  just  as  much 
his  own,  to  be  used  as  he  thinks  best,  as  another  man's  capital 
is  his  own,  to  be  used  as  he  thinks  best?  Isn't  one's  labor  even 
a  more  precious,  intimate,  personal  possession  than  one's 
capital?  One  can  hand  his  capital  over  to  an  enterprise,  leav- 
ing it  to  be  used  by  the  management  of  that  enterprise,  and 
not  give  it  any  further  thought  or  attention.  But  we  cannot 
divorce  ourselves  from  our  labor,  from  the  effort  we  put  forth. 
It  is  part  and  parcel  of  our  life.  In  a  large  measure,  it  is  our 
life. 

Capitalists— and  we  are  capitalists,  if  we  have  saved  a  few 
dollars  or  a  few  hundred  dollars  or  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
reserve  the  right  to  employ  their  money  exactly  as  they  choose. 

Should  we,  therefore,  be  so  very  much  astonished  or  become 
so  fiercely  incensed  if  labor  claims  the  same  right  in  the  disposal 
of  that  which  it  owns,  that  which  constitutes  its  capital — 
namely,  its  work? 

Those  of  us  who  habitually  look  backward  arid  refuse  to 
look  forward  may  rave  over  what  the  world  is  coming  to.  But 
would  not  the  gravest  tragedies  in  history,  from  the  collapse 
of  the  Roman  Empire  down  to  Germany's  instigation  of  the 
world  war,  have  been  averted  if  the  working  classes  had  had 
a  little  more  to  say  in  the  running  of  things? 

Mankind  is  headed  toward  democracy.  Democracy  spells 
freedom.      Freedom  brings  with  it  new  and  vastly  complex 
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problems,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  great  masses  of 
population. 

This  Italian  incident  is  illustrative  of  what  we  are  running 
up  against.  We  may  regret  action  widely  regarded  as  revolu- 
tionary and  savoring  of  bolshevism,  but  isn't  it  something 
which  must  be  faced,  deeply  considered  and  guided  into  chan- 
nels calculated  to  lead  toward  the  establishment  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man? 

Merely  ignoring  a  powerful  undercurrent  will  not  cause 
that  undercurrent  to  cease  to  operate  or  help  to  steer  it  into 

a  safe  course. 

■  I  ■ 

THE  PITTSBURGH  QUAKER  ROUND  TABLE. 

The  largest  gathering  of  Pittsburgh  Friends,  for  many  years, 
met  on  Sixth-day,  the  i  ith,  at  the  home  of  James  J.  Turner. 

M.  Albert  Linton,  of  Moorestown,  gave  us  an  inspiring  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  the  "  All  Friends'  Conference."  This  talk 
was  just  next  best  to  actually  being  there  ourselves.  He 
vividly  described  Devonshire  House,  the  place  of  meeting,  and 
the  surroundings,  reproducing  for  us  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Conference,  as  well  as  he  could. 

He  then  gave  a  resume  of  the  most  important  points  discussed 
at  the  Conference,  with  a  brief  presentation  of  how  and  by 
whom  these  points  were  presented: 

First,  of  course,  "Peace,"  then  "The  League  of  Nations," 
the  "Letter  to  Irish  Friends,"  the  ".Message  to  the  Council  of 
Action,"  and  the  "Social  Order." 

He  ended  with  an  inspiring  talk  of  the  work  ahead  of  Friends 
and  of  their  opportunity  at  the  present  time.  The  talk  was  a 
great  treat  to  us  who  live  so  far  from  the  centre  of  Friendly 
influences. 

After  the  program,  we  went  to  the  dining-room  and  enjoyed  ' 
most  delicious  refreshments  and  a  delightful  social  time. 

The  Meeting  was  most  successful  in  every  way,  due  to  our 
having  such  an  interesting  speaker,  and  to  James  Turner's 
hospitality  in  opening  his  home  to  us  and  then  making  us 
feel  so  much  at  home  there. 

Pittsburgh  Friends  have  a  special  interest  in  an  All  Friends' 
Conference  as  they  have,  since  Benjamin  Lightfoot  started 
the  meeting  here  fifteen  years  ago,  had  a  group  composed  of 
all  branches  of  Friends  working  together  in  harmony. 

Friends  passing  through  Pittsburgh  who  can  arrange  to 
stop  over  and  visit  us,  would  be  a  strength  to  us  and  would  be 
sincerely  welcomed.  First-day  morning  meetings  are  held  in 
the  Central  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  first  and  third  First-days  of  each 
month  and  our  Social  Round  Table  Meetings  are  held  in  the 
private  homes  about  once  a  month. 

Anna  J.  Branson. 

■  I  ■ 

WOOLMAN  SCHOOL. 

Very  interesting  and  profitable  were  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing of  Second  Month  i6th,  when  Anna  Brown  Nipps  of  Tient- 
sin, China,  gave  the  first  of  her  talks  of  that  country  to  Wool- 
manites  and  their  guests  from  Swarthmore  and  Westtown. 
In  the  first  hour  she  took  us  to  Tientsin,  that  city  of  contrasts, 
where  the  east  and  the  west  have  come  together. 

China  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world  is  struggling  with  the 
problem  of  the  attitude  of  the  wealthy  toward  the  laborer. 
Mills  and  factories  employ  women  and  children  because  of 
lower  wages,  and  the  surplus  funds  are  put  into  rice  fields, 
etc.,  rather  than  improvements  for  the  workers.  In  the  even- 
ing we  had  a  resume  of  China's  social  reforms.  Most  of  these 
reforms  are  rather  spasmodic  because  of  the  changes  of  govern- 
ment. Nevertheless  they  are  slowly  making  their  small  im- 
pression on  Chinese  life  in  the  centres  where  they  have  begun 
to  work.  Among  them  are  Prison  Reforms,  Schools  for  the 
Blind— who  before  had  been  accounted  worthy  of  no  more 
than  the  beggar's  bowl  of  rice,  slightly  improved  conditions 
for  the  rickshaw  coolie  who  is  the  victim  of  an  organized  system 
of  industrial  slavery.  It  has  been  said  that  no  nation  ever 
progresses  beyond  the  status  of  its  women,  and  China  is  be- 
ginning in  a  small  way  to  realize  this,  although  very  little  has 


been  done.  The  campaign  against  foot-binding  has  had  its 
effect  chiefly  in  the  cities  and  among  the  upper  classes.  Great 
work  is  being  done  in  reforesting  and  in  the  building  of  canals 
in  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  terrible  droughts  and  floods 
which  have  ravaged  the  land  for  so  many  years.  To-day  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  Chinese  themselves  to 
alleviate  the  suffering,  there  are  still  45,000,000  people  on  the 
point  of  starvation.  Are  Friends  ready  for  this  new  field  of 
service?  Will  the  Chinese  say  of  the  western  nations,  "  I  was 
hungry  and  ye  fed  me  not?" 

Mabel  P.  Brown, 
Woolman  School,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


EVENING  SCHOOL:    YOUNG  PEOPLES  AND  ADULTS. 

The  following  is  translated  for  The  Friend: — 

The  wholesale  exodus  from  the  churches,  with  the  accom- 
panying demand  for  the  cessation  of  the  former  compulsory 
religious  instruction,  particularly  for  confirmation,  has  brought 
many  enquiries  to  Friends,  where  they  stand  with  reference 
to  this  matter. 

Among  many,  particularly  those  who  are  parents,  for  whom 
the  training  of  the  youth  in  clean  ethics  counts  for  more  than 
material  advance,  a  feeling  they  can  hardly  account  for  has 
been  evidenced.  An  irresistible  longing  after  something  not 
of  this  world  merely,  moves  their  hearts.  Now  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  in  Germany  is  concerned  to  help  all  who 
really  seek  after  "The  Truth,"  and  therefore  feels  it  right  at 
this  time  to  send  out  this  appeal  to  all  men,  women,  youths 
and  maidens,  whatever  their  social  position,  who  would  like 
to  help  in  the  founding  of  an  evening  school  for  religious  in- 
struction according  to  the  principles  and  manner  of  Friends, 
to  send  in  their  name  and  addresses.  It  is  intended  to  hold  a 
public  meeting  for  the  detailed  consideration  of  the  basis,  aim 
and  methods  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  serious  concern.  To 
this  end  we  are  anxious  to  get  an  idea  of  the  probable  number 
of  those  interested  in  this  proposal. 

On  behalf  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends  in  Germany — Erfurt  group. 

G.  L., 

Correspondent. 
From  "  Der  Freund,"  Second  Month  ig,  ig2i. 


AN  ARRESTING  INCIDENT. 

Wm.  C.  Allen  furnishes  the  following  clipping  from  Unity: — 
Some  few  days  ago,  there  was  found  on  the  streets  of  New 
York,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  murdered  body  of 
Monk  Eastman,  notorious  gangster  and  gunman.  In  survey- 
ing his  almost  unexampled  record  of  lawlessness  and  crime, 
the  New  York  Times,  referring  particularly  to  his  highly 
creditable  service  during  the  war  as  a  U.  S.  soldier  in  France, 
makes  the  truly  amazing  observation,  that  "with  the  war 
there  came  a  chance  for  the  legitimate  employment  of  Eastman's 
abilities  and  energies."  We  don't  know  when  we  have  seen 
a  more  naive  confession  of  the  essential  nature  of  war 
than  this.  What  were  Eastman's  "abilities  and  energies?" 
An  almost  unparalleled  audacity  and  skill  in  organizing, 
controlling  and  directing  groups  of  men  for  burglary,  highway 
robbery,  violence  and  murder!  "Peace  deprived  Eastman," 
says  the  Times,  of  a  decent  opportunity  to  use  these  extra- 
ordinary capacities  legitimately.  But  with  the  coming  of  the 
war,  he  was  given  "a  chance  for  (their)  legitimate  employ- 
ment. ...  To  his  credit,  be  it  said,  he  saw  the  chance 
and  seized  it  promptly."  The  truth  could  not  be  better  put. 
What  is  war?  It  is  the  deliberate  creating  of  a  social  situation 
in  which  a  criminal  is  given  legitimate  opportunity  to  commit 
burglary,  arson  and  murder.  More  simply,  it  is  a  world  in 
which  Monk  Eastmans  are  made  not  outlaws  but  heroes! 


If  there  is  to  be  peace  in  future  in  the  world,  then  there 
must  be  created  as  a  basis  for  it  all  a  strong,  healthy,  sound 
public  opinion. — General  Smuts' 
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EDUCATION. 


ISAAC  SHARPLESS  AS  TEACHER. 

Men  of  versatile  capacity  are  differently  estimated  from 
different  points  of  view.  To  most  of  his  wide  circle  of  associates 
and  friends  Isaac  Sharpless  was  pre-eminently  the  college 
administrator.  His  aims  and  ideals  found  a  most  congenial 
avenue  of  expression  in  what  he  was  pleased  to  call,  in  one  of 
his  very  best  brochures,  "the  small  college."  In  both  ideal 
and  action  he  had  the  quality  of  greatness  in  this  field.  A 
much  smaller  circle  knew  him  as  a  historian.  To  them  his 
keen  sense  of  perspective,  his  clear  cut  use  of  the  imagination 
in  picturing  the  past,  made  eminent  in  him  that  special  fac- 
ulty known  as  historicity.  Quite  plainly,  to  those  who  knew 
him  intimately,  this  was  a  field  in  which  he  delighted,  and  in 
which  his  powers  unfolded  at  their  best.  Perhaps  a  smaller 
group  still  looked  upon  him  as  a  born  teacher.  They  had,  per- 
haps, come  into  the  circle  of  his  influence  at  the  beginning 
of  his  career  when  the  exercise  of  this  teaching  function  had 
been  the  outstanding  quality  of  the  man.  This  attempted 
appreciation  of  him  proceeds  from  that  point  of  view. 

The  first  scene  is  in  the  early  seventies  at  Westtown  School. 
It  had  been  one  of  those  clear  crisp  days  of  late  autumn.  The 
whole  school  had  been  engaged  during  the  play  hour  in  a 
lively  football  contest.  Not  often  had  sides  been  more  evenly 
balanced,  not  often  had  the  excitement  of  a  whole-school 
contest  been  more  keen.  At  the  first  tap  of  the  supper  bell, 
however,  there  had  been  the  usual  pell-mell  rush  for  the  wash- 
room. Six  minutes  of  the  ten-minute  period  between  bells 
had  passed.  The  majority  of  boys  had  found  their  seats  in  the 
old  collecting  room,  the  subdued  hum  of  conversation,  until 
the  bell  should  tap,  filled  the  room.  Suddenly  a  somewhat 
belated  boy  entered  the  doorway.  His  appearance  and  manner 
betokened  excitement.  He  was  popular  with  the  boys  and  with 
the  teachers.  There  was  an  undefined  sense  of  expectation  to- 
ward him,  as  one  who  might  know  the  "  secrets  of  state."  He 
took  his  seat  and  the  "wireless"  messages  quickly  went 
forth,  to  the  right  of  him,  to  the  left  of  him.  In  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  draw  the  picture,  the  circle  had  been  completed 
and  the  whole  school  was  under  the  power  of  an  announcement 
of  extraordinary  effect.  Never  before,  it  was  believed,  had 
just  such  a  thing  been  observed.  Here  and  there,  the  room 
over,  boys  were  under  deep  emotion.  The  bearer  of  the  mes- 
sage, and  not  a  few  others,  had  an  uneven  struggle  with 
tears.  After  supper,  as  groups  discussed  the  news,  one  would 
remind  another  of  his  weakness,  and  more  then  once  came  the 
confession:  "  1  did  shed  tears,  and  1  am  not  ashamed  of  it." 

And  what  was  this  extraordinary  anonuncement?  We  are 
able  to  report  the  exact  words  of  what  we  have  called  the 
"wireless  message."  "Master  Isaac  is  going  to  leave." 
"Master  Isaac  is  going  to  Harvard."  It  remains,  then,  to 
account  for  this  wholly  unprecedented  outburst  of  feeling  to- 
ward a  beloved  teacher.  He  was  not  singular  in  his  day  in 
entering  whole-heartedly  into  the  sports  of  the  boys;  other 
teachers  of  that  time  did  that.  It  could  not  be  said  that  to  the 
average  school-boy  he  was  a  particularly  approachable  man. 
Indeed,  the  general  feeling  toward  him,  apart  from  class-room 
influence,  might  best  be  described  by  the  one  word,  awe.  His 
irrepressible  humor  was  well  known,  but  very  few  boys  would 
take  liberties  even  with  that.  Something  in  addition  to  these 
winning  qualities  must  be  found  fully  to  account  for  a  profun- 
dity of  juvenile  feeling,  which  certainly  was  very  extraordinary. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  attributing  it  to  the  boys'  estimate 
of  the  quality  of  the  man  as  teacher,  and  his  unwavering  course 
in  exercising  this  gift.  As  rare  and  as  difficult  a  thing  as  this 
"gift  of  teaching"  is,  when  it  comes  to  analysis  of  it,  the  ele- 
ments are  so  simple  that  one  wonders  it  is  not  in  easy  reach 
of  every  aspirant  of  the  teacher's  calling.  Boys  of  that  day  at 
Westtown  School  defined  it  somewhat  as  follows:  "In  the 
mathematical  room  one  can  never  escape  if  their  lesson  is  un- 
prepared, and  as  for  anything  in  the  direction  of  disorder  that 
will  not  be  permitted  for  one  moment."  In  other  words,  no 
shams  of  work  or  conduct  would  pass,  and  that  had  won  the 


hearts  of  boys!  How  we  teachers  all  respond  to  this  ideal 
and  say,  that  always  has  been  my  principle  in  teaching.  Why 
then  have  so  many  of  us  failed  of  the  measure  of  attainment 
here  pictured?  He  who  could  give  a  sufficient  answer  to  this 
question  would  be  a  benefactor  of  humanity,  deserving  honor 
beyond  measure.  Very  largely  we  know  it  is  a  question  of 
personality  and  even  the  mathematicians  have  no  formula 
for  that!  Subtle  though  this  gift  of  teaching  is,  some  further 
approach  to  an  analysis  of  it  may  be  possible.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  before  a  company  of  school  boys  in  Los  Angeles, 
was  reported  to  have  said,  "  Boys,  when  you  play,  play  hard, 
but  when  you  work,  don't  play  at  all!"  This  clear  cut  distinc- 
tion is  in  child  nature  until  our  adult  whims  of  program  and 
method  kill  it.  What  greater  impatience  of  feeling  can  one 
conceive,  than  that  shown  by  a  little  child  when  some  one 
interrupts  a  serious  task  with  which  such  child  may  be  en- 
gaged! And  so  the  school  boy's  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
teacher  who  permits  no  play  to  be  mixed  with  work  is  actually 
instinctive.    It  suggests  the  sonorous  verse  of  the  poet: 

"To  the  solid  ground  of  nature  trusts  the  soul  that  builds  for  aye." 

The  tears  that  were  shed  that  memorable  evening  at  West- 
town  School,  were  a  tribute,  pure  and  simple,  to  one  of  the 
very  highest  types  of  teaching. 

But  let  us  for  a  moment  shift  the  scene.  It  is  at  least  a 
decade  later  than  the  Westtown  incident.  One  of  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  Westtown  scene  is  entering  Haverford  College. 
The  work  of  the  year  had  been  some  weeks  under  way.  Kind 
members  of  '84  volunteered  their  advice  as  to  courses  to  their 
new  class-mates.  On  one  point  there  was  absolute  unanimity. 
No  matter  if  the  senior  mathematics  had  already  been  cov- 
ered, one  "could  not  afford"  to  miss  Prof.  Sharpless's  teach- 
ing. The  habit  of  fixed  and  accurate  attention  would  be  re- 
flected in  a  better  quality  of  scholarship  in  all  subjects.  The 
teaching  at  Haverford  would  be  found  to  reach  a  high  water 
mark  in  the  mathematical  department.  In  the  vernacular 
of  the  college,  it  was  put  this  way:  "There  could  be  no  non- 
sense there." 

The  very  simplicity  of  the  elements  that  entered  into  this 
high  product  "of  the  noblest  art"  marked  our  friend  for  a 
great  administrator — a  clear-cut  executive  as  well  as  a  teach- 
er. The  real  teacher  has  the  business  gift.  His  success  in 
school  or  college  involves  a  harmonious  working  together  of 
many  diverse  elements.  Indeed,  an  administrator  succeeds 
in  good  part  in  proportion  as  he  is  able  to  teach  his  lieutenants 
his  ideals  and  his  methods.  So  Isaac  Sharpless's  promotion 
to  a  presidency  did  not  mean  that  his  teaching  gift  must 
atrophy.  He  long  continued  a  minimum  of  class  room  work, 
but  that  by  no  means  represented  the  limits  of  his  college 
teaching.  The  Board  of  managers,  the  patrons,  the  student 
body,  got  much  of  their  best  vision  through  his  eyes— did 
much  of  their  best  work  under  his  impulsion. 

From  this  outlook  we  are  constrained  to  say  one  thing  more. 
Our  good  friend's  teaching  gift  became  more  and  more  an 
asset  as  time  advanced  in  the  religious  Society  he  so  devotedly 
loved.  Prof.  M'Giffert  in  a  recent  article  on  a  "Teaching 
Church,"  comments  rather  strikingly  on  the  uselessness  of 
preaching  (he  himself  has  the  reputation  of  a  great  preacher) 
compared  with  the  great  demand  for  teaching  in  present-day 
Christianity.  In  his  view  the  revelations  of  war  commissions 
in  disclosing  such  indifference  toward  organized  Christianity 
on  the  part  of  youth,  means  they  have  never  been  rightly 
taught.  Our  Friend,  Isaac  Sharpless,  in  good  measure  sensed 
this  need  and  much  of  his  best  energy  during  the  last  decade 
of  his  life  went  into  a  luminous  interpretation  of  Quakerism. 

We  miss  the  genial,  companionable,  although  sometimes 
sphynx-like  man,  but  most  of  all,  we  miss  even  in  our  relig- 
ious Society,  the  teacher,  clear,  logical,  firm!  He  was  himself 
the  embodiment  of  the  unswerving  conscience  he  taught.  But 
he  was  more,  he  was  gentle,  humble,  loving. 

"Friendly  the  teacher  stood, 
Like  an  angel  of  Ught  there  among  them." 

J.  H.  B. 
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SCHOLASTIC  AIMS  AT  WESTTOWN. 

[The  following  is  from  a  report  made  by  the  Principal  to 
the  Westtown  Committee  Third  Month  19th.  Its  publication 
in  The  Friend  is  by  request  of  the  Committee.— Eds.] 

As  a  Faculty,  we  have  three  very  definite  scholastic  aims: — 

First— To  give  a  thorough  and  adequate  preparation  for 
any  college  or  university. 

Second— To  offer  an  equally  useful  course  for  those  who 
cannot  go  on  to  college. 

Third— To  maintain  a  scholastic  standard  which  will  give 
a  real  value  to  our  Westtown  diploma,— to  earn  which  the 
average  student  may  have  to  make  very  diligent  effort,  while 
the  indifferent  student  must. 

Enlarging  briefly  on  these  three  points,— 1  think  that  the 
Faculty  is  accomplishing  reasonably  satisfactory  results  in 
preparation  for  college,  but  we  are  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  only  such  pupils  should  attempt  to  prepare  for  the  higher 
grade  colleges  in  the  usual  period  of  four  years,  as  are  physical- 
ly strong,  mentally  alert,  and  diligent  in  their  study.  Pupils 
who  do  not  combine  these  three  qualifications  may  sometimes 
by  much  special  effort  on  the  part  of  their  teachers  gain  ad- 
mission to  college  by  a  scant  margin,  but  the  resulting  work 
in  college  is  almost  invariably  disappointing.  Parents  who 
arrange  for  an  extra  year  of  preparation,  or  who  make  some 
other  selection  of  college,  are  following  a  wise  course,  with 
more  satisfying  results. 

Incidently,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  one  of  our 
Faculty,  Samuel  H.  Brown,  has  recently  been  appointed  one 
of  the  readers  of  the  examinations  of  the  College  Board. 

Outside  of  strictly  college  preparatory  studies,  our  course 
offers  quite  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  so  that  the  non-college 
student  usually  has  no  difficulty  in  making  a  useful  selection, 
especially  now  with  the  enlarged  work  in  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics.  1  regret  that  there  is  so  little  demand  for 
the  natural  sciences, — Geology,  Astronomy,  etc.  It  hardly 
seems  worth  while,  however,  to  form  classes  of  only  two  or 
three.  There  is  occasionally  a  demand  for  a  business  course, 
but  my  personal  feeling  is  that  a  business  course  of  real  value 
should  be  preceded  by  a  full  high  school  course,  and  it  is 
hardly  worth  our  while  to  attempt  to  compete  with  the  pro- 
fessional commercial  school.  I  have  the  same  feeling  toward 
work  in  Pedagogy,  as  1  think  our  young  Friends  who  plan 
to  teach  should  be  encouraged  to  have  a  full  secondary  school 
course,  following  it  with  work  in  a  Normal  School  or  College. 

As  regards  the  value  of  our  Westtown  diploma,  I  am  thought- 
ful of  the  fact  that  several  who  had  hoped  they  might  be  able 
to  graduate  this  year  may  be  unable  to  do  so.  Almost  without 
exception,  however,  they  are  pupils  who  have  had  failures  in 
the  past,  and  who  have  entered  upon  this  year  with  some 
deficiencies,  or  else  they  are  new  pupils  entering  our  Senior 
Class  from  other  schools  without  sufficient  foundation  to  carry 
our  work.  There  is  occasionally  a  boy  who  fails  of  graduation 
because  of  difficulty  in  handling  foreign  languages,  or  a  girl 
who  cannot  seem  to  compass  mathematics.  Our  policy  of 
demanding  two  years  of  some  foreign  language  is  occasionally 
questioned;  but  we  feel  that  graduation  from  a  school  like 
Westtown  should  imply  a  certain  breadth  of  education  cover- 
ing history,  science,  mathematics,  language  and  literature, 
within  which  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  some  foreign  language 
may  rightfully  be  included.  We  regret  exceedingly  that 
difficulty  in  some  one  line  of  work  should  occasionally  debar 
from  a  diploma  one  who  in  character  and  general  ability  other- 
wise is  wholly  satisfactory.  We  do  not  wish  the  diploma  of  the 
school  to  be  too  difficult  of  attainment;  but  we  do  want  it  to 
stand  for  a  certain  breadth  of  culture,  for  real  educational 
achievement,  and  for  this  verj^  reason,  a  testimonial  prized 
by  its  recipients. 

COUNCIL  OF  WESTTOWN  MOTHERS. 

The  Council  of  Westtown  Mothers  met  at  Friends'  Institute, 
Third-day,  Second  Month  15,  1921,  at  three  o'clock,  forty 
members  being  present.     The  Minutes  were  not  read.     The 


Vice  President  introduced  our  newly  chosen  President,  Mary 
R.  G.  Williams.  The  committee  appointed  at  last  meeting 
to  confer  with  William  B.  Harvey  and  others  concerning  the 
care  of  our  missionarys'  children,  reported,  and  a  motion  was 
made  that  it  be  continued. 

Our  President  then  introduced  Dr.  Richard  M.  Gummere, 
Head  Master  of  the  Wm.  Penn  Charter  School  in  Philadelphia, 
his  subject  being  "The  Social  Relation  of  Boys  and  Girls 
Outside  of  School."  Dr.  Gummere  gave  us  a  very  interesting 
and  helpful  talk.  He  feels  there  are  conditions  to  surmount, 
owing  to  the  many  freedoms  our  young  men  and  women  were 
subjected  to  during  the  war  times,  many  of  these  brought  about 
a  boldness  hard  for  us  to  overcome.  Things  are  being  talked 
over  among  them  with  much  greater  freedom,  but  if  these 
matters  are  talked  about  in  a  refined  way  no  hann  can  arise. 
Parents  only  can  control  the  situation,  he  feels  too  much  is 
left  for  the  school,  some  homes  cast  the  child  into  school  and 
expect  all  its  morals,  as  well  as  mental  conditions,  to  be  de- 
veloped by  the  teachers,  others  take  it  on  the  half  basis;  Dr. 
Gummere  feels  the  Home  is  the  controller.  Parents  take  time 
to  go  with  their  boys  and  girls  to  see  whether  their  recreation 
is  good  or  bad,  have  good  books  in  reach,  plenty  of  out-door 
exercise  of  whatever  is  interesting  to  the  child.  By  all  means 
do  with  very  few  movies,  for  there  are,  in  his  opinion,  few  fit 
for  them  to  see;  they  only  excite  the  imagination,  and  in  their 
rapid  motion,  benumb  the  mind  and  indirectly  have  a  harmful 
influence. 

At  this  point,  Alice  Howland,  of  the  Shipley  School  for  Girls, 
was  introduced,  she  said  she  felt  very  much  like  the  old  man, 
who  said,  "  1  have  a  speech,  but  the  first  speaker  has  given  it." 
Alice  Howland  talked  largely  from  what  she  knew  of  girls,  but 
emphasized  the  importance  of  parents  doing  for  their  children, 
and  with  them,  she  wished  us  to  remember  they  were  individu- 
als and  had  their  personalities  and  to  be  careful  not  to  crush 
this  individuality.  Let  them  have  an  interest  in  the  home,  to 
rearrange  and  change,  if  not  too  radical.  Let  them  advise  with 
the  mother.  Parents  need  changes  as  well  as  the  children. 
Have  intimacy  with  the  child  and  his  or  her  friends.  Encourage 
extreme  cleanliness  and  correct  carriage,  for  in  them  is  an  ex- 
pression of  character.  If  parents  want  their  children  to  have  a 
love  for  good  books  they  must  love  them,  too.  Let  every  boy 
and  girl  have  a  hobby  and  enjoy  it  to  its  limit,  but  when  they 
take  up  some  particular  thing,  the  parents  should  look  into 
it  and  see  if  it  is  a  fit  interest. 

Young  people  should  not  be  too  much  alone,  boys  and  boys 
together,  as  well  as  girls  and  girls,  and  boys  and  girls  should 
be  properly  chaperoned,  otherwise  they  are  being  placed  in 
the  eyes  of  criticism,  too  many  things  arise  needing  sudden 
older  judgment.  Above  all,  parents  should  be  truthful  with 
their  children,  only  as  they  are  with  their  children  can  they 
expect  the  child  to  be  with  the  parents. 

Our  Chairman  called  for  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  for  Dr. 
Gummere  and  Alice  Howland,  which  was  heartily  extended. 
Then  adjourned  to  have  a  pleasant  half  hour  in  the  form  of  a 
social  tea,  giving  many  time  to  ask  the  speakers  questions  and 
talk  over  things  of  interest. 

Mary  Hughes  Ewing, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


"PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION." 

Notes  from  a  lecture  given  by  Dr.  Frank  Slutz  of  Moraine.  Park 
School,  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  the  teachers  and  friends  of  the  two 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetings  at  Friends'  Central  School, 
Second  A4onth  26,  ig2i. 

Those  who  knew  Dr.  Slutz  and  his  work  at  the  Moraine 
Park  School  looked  forward  to  this  lecture  with  unusual  interest. 
With  one  accord  we  can  say  we  were  most  gloriously  rewarded. 
It  was  in  truth  an  educational  feast! 

Educators  to-day  are  much  like  "The  Pigeon  Chaser,"  a 
poem  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Literary  Digest.  They  go 
about  with  long  poles  keeping  people  from  roosting  and  cooing 
away  in  comfort.     The  principle  on  which  work  is  carried  on 
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at  the  Moraine  Park  School  is  whatever  needs  to  be  done  can 
be  done.  Be  sure  your  principles  are  right,  then  go  ahead. 
You  can  expect  to  meet  difficulty  and  trouble,  but  if  it  is  right 
it  must  be  done. 

This  general  theory  is  based  on  the  creative  impulse  .  This 
is  the  proudest  of  all  powers.  The  first  action  word  of  the 
Bible  is  "God  created."  It  is  much  easier  to  teach  a  poem 
than  to  create  one.  In  Paul's  letter  to  the  Ephesians  he  says, 
"  We  are  God's  poem,"  meaning  you  and  1  are  his  workman- 
ship. 

The  laws  of  learning  say,  when  creative  impulse  is  thwarted 
the  person  is  unhappy.  Take  the  dear  ones  in  your  home  with 
you.  Your  uncle  or  sister.  They  never  can  be  thoroughly 
happy  for  the  home  is  not  their  own  creation. 

Working-men  think  wages  will  make  them  happy.  The 
New  Testament  is  our  great  reference  book  for  this  study  and 
shows  that  creatorship  is  the  chief  pride  of  both  working-men 
and  capitalist.  This  is  a  real  basis  for  happiness!  Have  you 
read  Galsworthy's  "Quality?"  Read  the  story  of  the  good 
boots. 

John  Drinkwater  says,  "The  purpose  of  art  is  to  make  your 
own  soul  comprehend  its  experiences."  If  we  are  not  creating 
we  do  not  have  the  fullness  of  health  and  happiness.  The 
function  is  being  taken  away. 

Man  makes  his  tools,  language,  institutions,  ideals,  etc. 
Domestic  animals  don't  create  at  all.  The  cat,  dog  and  cow 
don't  create.  Why  have  they  stopped?  We  do  everything  for 
them.  They  no  longer  need  to  create.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
have  such  a  school  system?  Have  we  prescribed  quiet  and 
program,  etc.,  until  all  creative  impulse  has  gone? 

Some  years  ago  after  the  flood  at  Dayton  some  men  of 
means  said,  "  We  are  going  to  have  the  kind  of  school  we 
want  for  our  children."  On  more  study  they  said,  "  We  can't 
run  this  school  for  our  children  alone:  that  would  be  defeating 
our  aims.  We  must  have  this  school  a  demonstration  laboratory 
free  to  the  service  of  all."  They  realized  if  a  bigger,  finer  type 
of  school  is  going  to  grow  it  must  be  by  demonstration  and 
not  by  argument. 

Dr.  Slutz  taught  in  the  public  school  for  fourteen  years  and 
during  that  time  he  became  alive.  He  joined  a  group  of  interest- 
ed teachers  that  met  together  for  two  days  every  six  weeks  to 
build  up  in  their  imaginations  and  to  write  down  on  paper  the 
kind  of  school  they  wanted.  By  the  alchemy  of  getting  ready 
for  something  and  having  it  come  along,  he  was  asked  to  be 
the  head  of  Moraine  Park  School. 

They  started  with  thirty-five  boys  and  two  teachers  in  a 
large  green-house.  They  were  strongly  advised  not  to  build 
until  they  found  their  needs.  Not  to  be  hampered  with 
architecture.  Have  plenty  of  floor  space  with  movable  insides. 
This  was  four  years  ago. 

Last  year  they  bought  twenty  acres  and  built  a  New  Junior 
School  for  the  beginning  children.  This  building  has  glorious 
big  open  rooms  filled  with  light  and  air,  open  fire-places  in 
every  room  and  beauty  of  plants,  flowers  and  birds  on  every 
side.  1 1  is  furnished  with  movable  furniture,  artistically  painted, 
in  truth  as  nearly  like  the  ideal  home  atmosphere  as  could  be 
obtained. 

They  also  built  a  new  gymnasium.  The  boys  still  live  in  the 
green-house.  The  roof  is  painted  black  and  gives  an  excellent 
light  effect. 

The  organization  is  psychological.  Children  do  not  function 
year  by  year.  Four  years  are  provided  for  in  the  junior  school. 
They  consider  it  no  triumph  if  children  complete  the  work  in 
three  years  and  no  disgrace  if  they  require  five  years.  There 
are  two  years  in  the  intermediate  school,  three  years  in  the 
junior  high  and  three  years  in  the  senior  high. 

In  their  organization  they  consider  there  are  three  depart- 
ments of  living: — • 

1 .  A  child  must  be  a  student,  therefore  a  student  program 
is  arranged. 

2.  A  child  must  be  a  good  citizen.  Self-government  is 
arranged  under  the  five  city  departments:  safety,  welfare, 
finance,  law  and  recreation. 


3.  A  child  must  be  business-like  and  professional.  That  is 
economically  sound  and  sensible.  Men  in  the  world  of  afl'airs 
to-day  say  it  takes  four  years  after  a  good  technical  education 
before  the  person  begins  really  to  function.  This  is  a  great 
waste!  Every  child  ought  to  have  a  business  and  ought  to 
make  it  grow. 

They  have  a  physical  program  for  everybody.  No  dumb-bell 
exercises,  but  contests,  games,  etc.  The  whole  system  is  built 
up  on  a  physical  foundation.  Our  Christian  possession  is  a 
strong  body.     It's  a  very  important  thing  in  civilization. 

We  believe  not  every  boy  and  girl  needs  to  go  to  college. 
College  is  not  the  gate'of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

We  made  a  study  of  what  human  beings  do  from  the  time 
of  their  birth  until  death  and  arranged  the  results  in  ten  head- 
ings. If  any  one  can  add  another  it  will  be  a  great  service  to 
us.    These  headings  form  our  report : 

1.  Bodybuilding. 

2.  Spirit  building. 

3.  Opinion  forming. 

4.  Truth  discovering. 

5.  Man  conserving. 

6.  Society  serving. 

7.  Comrade  and  mate  seeking. 

8.  Life  refreshing. 

9.  Wealth  producing. 
10.     Thought  producing. 

Some  years  ago  when  reports  were  given  out  you  gathered 
together  around  the  corner  of  the  school  house  and  looked 
them  over  before  they  were  taken  home.  If  you  were  marked 
high  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  and  low  in  deportment, 
you  know  you  would  probably  get  a  word  from  your  father, 
but  you  were  quite  safe,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  were  marked 
high  in  deportment  and  low  in  the  three  "  R's"  you  wanted  to 
look  out.  In  those  days  parents  wanted  you  to  be  a  good 
boy,  but  you  must  get  your  lessons.  Times  have  changed  and 
parents'  attitude  has  changed.  They  now  say:  "My  boy 
must  be  upright  and  1  hope  he  will  get  his  lessons." 

In  the  organization  of  classwork  teachers  are  free  to  create 
their  own  progress.  In  English  we  agree  to  use  one  hundred 
points  as  a  basis.  We  give  one  point  for  every  fifteen  pages  of 
first  class  reading,  one  point  for  every  twenty-five  pages  of 
second  class  reading,  one  point  for  every  fifty  pages  of  third 
class  reading.  This  reading  must  consist  of  twenty  points  in 
science,  twenty  points  in  fiction,  ten  points  in  biography,  ten 
points  in  history,  five  points  in  poetry  and  thirty-five  poihts 
miscellaneous.  This  reading  is  guided,  but  not  dealt  out  to 
the  children. 

People  ask,  "Don't  your  children  ever  make  mistakes?" 
Of  course  they  do  just  as  you  do,  but  public  opinion  is  a  very 
powerful  thing.  When  a  boy  is  tried  in  a  group  of  boys  when 
he  has  made  a  mistake,  it  has  a  genuine  effect. 

Some  of  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on  is  the  school 
stationery  store,  printing  establishment,  school  bank.  Some 
of  the  bank  officials  recently  got  in  touch  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  to  get  someone  to  come  to  teach  the  boys 
Thrift,  entirely  self-initiated.  Lately  the  bank  has  put  on 
two  efficiency  experts  to  investigate  projects  that  are  not 
thriving.  They  have  a  real  orchestra  that  does  business.  It 
supplies  music  for  any  organizations  in  town  that  desire  it. 
The  girls  have  party  experts  which  take  charge  planning  and 
carrying  ofT  your  party  for  you  for  any  given  amount  of 
money.  What  they  all  love  is  reality.  The  only  substitute 
for  this  is  artificiality.    You  want  to  do  real  things,  so  do  they ! 

In  our  experiences  at  Moraine  Park  School  we  have  learned 
five  things: — 

1 .  You  must  give  a  child  a  natural  situation.  This  is  the 
.only  way  you  can  study  a  child  psychologically.  Otherwise 
the  child  does  not  function. 

2.  No  teacher  has  a  right  to  limit  the  progress  of  the  child. 
If  life  is  too  easy  for  him  he  must  have  a  chance  to  go  faster. 
The  teacher  can't  hope  to  check  a  child  up  on  everything  — 
there  would  be  no  chance  for  the  rejuvenation  of  her  soul. 

3.  Teacher  companionship  is  greater  than  police  duty. 
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4.  The  only  moral  action  is  voluntary.  This  is  slow,  but 
it  is  real.  Democracy  is  founded  on  moral  action.  It  is  right. 
It  is  the  greatest  opportunity  for  good  as  well  as  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  danger. 

5.  Citizenship  cannot  be  gained  by  alchemy.  You  learn 
it  as  you  learn  other  things  by  moral  action.  Our  boys  have 
formed  what  they  call  the  inner  committee.  When  a  boy  is 
doing  something  everybody  knows  he  shouldn't  they  come  to 
Dr.  Slutz  to  talk  it  over  and  give  him  a  "hunch"  as  to  the 
discipline  that  they  believe  will  work.  This  has  helped  greatly 
in  many  difficult  situations. 

One  day  last  week  one  of  the  senior  high  school  boys  said 
to  him,  "  Professor,  you  are  looking  tired,  I  am  afraid  your 
load  is  too  heavy.  Let  me  handle  some  of  the  English  papers 
for  you."  He  is  entirely  capable,  so  Dr.  Stutz  turned  over  his 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  papers  and  gave  him  credit  for  this 
self-imposed  job. 

Our  reports  are  on  excellent  and  unsatisfactory  work  only. 
They  consider  it  of  little  value  to  report  work  that  is  develop- 
ing normally.  The  parents  also  make  a  report  to  us  of  the 
child's  progress  at  home.  In  only  two  cases  have  parents 
failed  to  respond  to  this.  Their  boys'  reports  are  held  in  the 
office.  In  case  they  do  not  succeed  as  the  parents  wish  by  the 
end  of  the  year  we  can  show  the  parents  where  they  have 
failed  to  do  their  part.  . 

In  the  elementary  or  junior  school  the  teacher  and  parent 
get  together  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  give  the  child 
a  standing.  As  the  report  goes  home  three  or  four,  times  a 
year  it  states  the  places  that  we  marked  low  are  improving, 
etc.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  parent  and  teacher  get  together 
again  and  find  out  together  what  has  been  accomplished. 

In  four  years  there  have  been  three  boys  our  plan  has  failed 
to  reach.  They  have  an  enrollment  of  over  two  hundred 
children.     Dr.  Slutz  concluded: 

"When  I  met  the  committee  in  reference  to  taking  this 
work  the  secretary,  an  automobile  man,  asked  me,  'How  is 
your  reverse  lever  working?'  I  asked  him  what  he  meant. 
'Can  you  back  up  if  you  get  on  the  wrong  road?'  This  we 
are  not  afraid  to  do. 

"As  1  go  home  some  evenings  I  am  enthusiastic  to  the 
pitch  of  insanity  and  again  I  am  depressed  to  the  pitch  of  in- 
sanity. It  is  much  easier  to  teach  the  old  way,  but  it  is  much 
finer  to  teach  the  new." 

Reported  by  Anna  F.  Gifford. 
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In  a  personal  letter  from  Berlin  under  date  of  Third  Month  3rd, 
Alfred-  Q.  Scattergood  writes: — ■ 

"The  longer  I  am  here  the  less  doubt  have  I  of  the  propriety  and 
desirability  of  our  being  here.  It  is  not  that  all  the  children  of  Ger- 
many are  undernourished,  or  that  any  large  percentage  are  actually 
starving,  although  there  are  undoubtedly  some  isolated  cases  of 
starvation,  but  there  is  evidence,  in  a  far  too  large  percentage  of  the 
child  population  of  Germany  for  the  good  of  the  world,  of  the  results 
of  undernourishment  and  malnutrition.  Inevitably,  many  of  these 
children,  if  they  grow  up,  will  be  weak  members  of  the  community, 
weak  in  body  and  weak  in  mind,  and  weak  in  spirit.  It  is  our  hope, 
however,  to  be  able  to  assist  many  of  these  on  the  way  towards  the 
recovery  of  a  normal  ability  to  resist  the  diseases  that  are  ever  preva- 
lent to  attack  them  and  drag  them  down,  as  well  as  to  implant  in  their 
hearts,  more  by  deeds  than  by  words,  a  spirit  of  good=will  for  others." 

The  Quakers  and  Russia. 
The  fresh  start  that  the  Friends  are  making  in  Russia  calls 


to  mind  the  work  already  done  there;  for  aid  to  Russia  is  no 
new  thing  for  Quakers.  Indeed  it  is  still  remembered  in  Russia 
that  Quakers  came  there  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  preached  in  the  Baltic  Provinces.  Prof.  Gromoglasov, 
the  great  Russian  authority  on  the  history  of  religions,  says 
that  Peter  the  Great  and  Alexander  1  were  greatly  interested 
in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Our  more  recent  work  in  Russia,  however,  began  in  the 
spring  of  1916,  when  the  desperate  condition  of  the  homeless 
refugees  who  had  been  driven  eastward  by  the  German  drives 
became  known  abroad.  Some  seven  million  refugees  were 
being  sent  hither  and  thither  over  Russia  like  cattle.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  were  transported  to  distant  Turkestan.  Then 
they  were  sent  back  in  freight  cars  into  the  Steppe  district, 
colder  than  Archangel,  bare,  monotonous,  level,  no  trees,  no 
hedges,  no  fences.  This  Steppe  district  was  in  the  Samara 
Province  in  the  neighborhood  of  Buzuluk. 

It  is  a  region  as  large  as  Belgium.  Oiir  first  doctor  found 
himself  alone  in  a  region  fifty  miles  square  with  a  constituency 
of  eighty  thousand.  Here  for  more  than  two  years  a  group  of 
American  and  British  Friends  doctored,  nursed,  fed,  educated, 
employed  and  clothed  Russian  refugees,  and  organized  them 
to  help  themselves.  A  labor  bureau,  a  book-binding  shop,  a 
trade  school,  spinning  and  weaving  industries,  feeding  sta- 
tions, a  library  and  hospitals  were  established  and  administer- 
ed, often  under  shocking  conditions. 

At  the  same  time  in  and  around  Moscow  undernourished 
orphan  children  were  gathered  together  and  placed  in  orphan- 
ages in  the  country  districts.  In  all,  five  hundred  children  were 
thus  cared  for  in  three  children's  colonies.  In  all  this  work  our 
independence  of  political  considerations  made  possible  the 
unceasing  support  of  whichever  government  happened  to  be 
in  power. 

In  Tenth  Month,  1918,  however,  when  the  Bolshevikj  were 
planning  to  recapture  the  section  of  Russia  where  we  were 
working,  it  seemed  best  to  withdraw  because  of  the  inevitable 
separation  from  the  home  base  in  London  and  America  that 
would  follow.  We  had  but  six  workers  there  at  this  time, — 
the  Mission  had  numbered  thirty  earlier  in  its  history — and  the 
fact  that  the  Bolsheviki  looked  after  the  poor  and  the  children 
as  well  as  we  should  be  able  to  do  was  an  additional  considera- 
tion of  importance.  So  the  work  in  the  Samara  district  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  most  trusted  Russians  with  money  and 
supplies  enough  for  several  months  and  our  workers  traveled 
eastward  as  far  as  Irkutsk  and  then  four  of  them  returned  to 
Omsk  and  two  went  to  take  charge  of  Petrograd  children's  col- 
onies in  the  Urals.  Separation  from  the  home  committees  came 
here  too  eventually,  with  the  result  that  both  groups  ended  by 
enlisting  under  the  American  Red  Cross.  They  did  valuable 
work  in  co-operation  with  this  organization  until  their  return 
home  late  in  191 9. 


Busy  Days  in  Moscow. 

"The  past  week  has  bee^i  one  of  seventeen  hours'  work  per 
day,"  writes  Anna  Haines  from  Moscow  under  date  of  Second 
Month  1 7th.  "  We  have  so  far  handed  out  sweaters,  stockings, 
pinafores,  scarfs  and  petticoats  to  3500  different  children,  and 
as  we  have  had  to  do  most  of  the  actual  distribution  ourselves 
we  have  had  very  little  time  to  eat  and  sleep.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  still  living  and  looking  forward  to  rest  on  First-day. 
This  personal  distribution  is  hard,  but  well  worth  while.  Our 
next  task  will  be  the  delivery  of  Red  Cross  stores  to  institu- 
tions which  care  for  children.     , 

"It  has  been  cold,  about  twenty-four  degrees  below  zero, 
Fahrenheit,  and  as  the  children  are  housed  in  summer  villas 
that  were  not  built  for  winter  use  they  are  none  too  warm. 
Hence  the  need  of  sweaters." 


A  Friendly  Fair. 
A  Friendly  Fair  in  behalf  of  the  children  of  Vienna  is  to  be 
held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Young  Friends'  Association  at 
Fifteenth  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia,  in  the  afternoon 
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and  evening  of  Fourth  Month  14th.  A  notable  shipment  from 
Vienna  of  the  beautiful  work  for  which  Vienna  has  always 
been  famous — embroideries,  embossed  leather,  jewelry,  polish- 
ed wood,  beadwork — has  been  received.  The  prices  range 
from  $.75  to  I75.00.  Buttered  buns  will  be  served  in  exchange 
for  the  largest  posssible  contributions,  giving  opportunity  for 
every  one  present  to  break  bread  with  invisible  guests. 

The  children  who  attend  will  be  delighted  with  the  contents 
of  a  wonder-box  which  has  just  been  received  from  Germany 
and  which  will  be  on  exhibition  at  the  fair.  The  box  contains 
playthings  made  by  the  children  of  one  of  the  common  schools 
of  Hamburg  during  their  recess  periods  or  else  contributed 
from  their  own  personal  stores,  which  are  small  indeed.  One 
child  has  sent  a  swing  for  a  bear  and  the  bear  for  the  swing, 
another  has  made  a  dainty  red  parasol  with  a  lace  edge.  A 
third  made  a  washstand,  and  a  fourth  a  mysterious  stamp 
book  which  opens  two  ways.  There  is  a  singing  gold  fish; 
there  are  books  and  paper  dolls  and  a  nativity.  There  is  even 
an  angel  in  a  cradle — symbolic,  we  doubt  not,  of  the  human 
race.  Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  of  all  is  the  school  that 
goes  together  and  sits  up, — blackboard,  wall  pictures,  teacher 
with  a  pen  behind  his  ear  and  model  pupils,  each  in  his  place. 

The  Fair  should  bring  in  several  thousand  dollars  if  it  is  to 
be  a  genuine  success.  The  co-operation  of  all  men,  women 
and  children  of  good-will  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  is  solicit- 
ed. 


Changes  in  Personnel. 

Sailing — Dr.  Charles  L.  Outland  and  wife,  Tarboro,  North 
Carolina,  on  Third  Month  19,  1921,  for  Serbia. 

Sailed — Harry  G.  Timbres,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Third 
Month  19,  1 92 1,  for  Poland. 

Sailed — Richard  Cadbury,  Jr.,  Haverford,  Pa.,  on  Third 
Month  12,  1921,  for  Poland. 


Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Third  Month  19, 
1921^50  boxes  and  packages;  5  for  German  Relief;  4  from 
Mennonites. 

Cash  for  the  same  period — $8,352.57. 


As  concerning  these  late  overturnings  ...  be  not  ye 
troubled  nor  shaken  in  mind  because  of  these  things.  There 
is  a  secret  hand  working  in  and  through  all  these  overturnings; 
and  they  come  not  to  pass  without'^the  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 
for  making  way  for  greater  things,  which  the  Lord  hath  to 
bring  to  pass  in  this  nation;  for  much  is  yet  to  be  thrown 
down,  before  truth  and  righteousness  be  set  up.  My  advice 
and  counsel  is  that  every  one  of  you,  who  love  and  believe  in 
the  light,  be  still  and  quiet,  and  side  not  with  any  parties,  but 
own  and  cherish  the  good  wherever  it  appears,  not  like  the 
children  of  this  world,  warring  with  carnal  weapons  against 
flesh  and  blood  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  like  Christians  with 
spiritual  weapons  warring  against  spiritual  wickedness.  .  .  . 
not  striking  at  creatures,  but  at  the  power  that  captivates  the 
creatures,  that  so  the  creatures  may  be  redeemed  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of 
God. — ^Alexander  Parker,  1660. 


FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

Westtown  School  has  suffered  a  heavy  and  une.xpected  loss  in  the 
recent  death  of  Walter  H.  Wood,  who  was  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics.  After  a  brief  illness  of  two  days,  following  a  paralytic 
stroke,  he  passed  away  on  Third  Month  22nd,  just  after  school  had 
closed  for  the  spring  vacation.  A  teacher  of  many  years'  experience,  of 
scholarly  ability  and  attainments,  with  wide  human  interests,  and  a 
faithful  mmister  of  the  Gospel,  he  had  iilled  a  large  and  useful  place  in 
the  Westtown  community,  and  by  his  kindly  Christian  traits  of  character 
had  eyleared  himself  to  all. 

Soon  after  the  Presidential  election  last  autumn  plans  were  formulated 
to  carry  to  the  President-elect  at  Marion  a  message  from  Philadelphia 
Friends  in  the  interests  of  disarmament. 


Secretary  Christian  in  reply  to  Wm.  B.  Harvey's  letter  asked  that  the 
visit  be  postponed  until  after  inauguration  date.  This  was  of  course 
complied  with,  the  invitation  came  duly  and  the  interview  was  had  last 
week  on  the  22nd. 

A  company  of  nine  men — representatives  from  the  two  branches  of 
Friends  in  Philadelphia,  carried  with  them  the  following  address,  which 
the  President  asked  should  be  read  by  one  of  them.  After  the  reading, 
another  member  of  the  delegation  addressed  the  President,  eliciting  a 
warm  response. 

The  President  said  he  was  in  full  sympathy  with  any  workable  plan 
for  disarmament;  thanked  the  Frjends  for  the  visit  and  accepted  the 
paper  as  a  message  from  their  people,  but  intimated  that  he  had  no  clear 
plan  to  put  forth  for  calling  a  disarmament  conference  in  the  immediate 
future. 

The  paper  handed  to  the  President  fcJIows : — 

"The  Society  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia  sends  cordial  greeting.  We 
are  thankful  for  any  steps  the  administration  may  take  toward  disarma- 
ment; the  time  is  ripe  for  the  United  States  to  take  the  lead  in  that 
direction,  and  we  hold  that  the  continuance  of  military  preparations  is 
nothing  less  than  a  challenge  to  our  neighbors  everywhere,  and  helps 
to  create  the  very  danger  which  it  seeks  to  guard  against.  The  history 
of  Europe  in  the  last  fifty  years  confirms  us  in  this  belief.  It  will  take 
courage  to  lead  the  way,  but  it  will  be  the  venture  of  a  faith  to  which 
our  nation  must  rise  if  we  are  to  be  secure  against  the  mihtary  spirit  in 
our  own  borders  and  to  help  restore  and  heal  the  sick  and  womided  peoples 
of  the  world. 

"We  deplore  the  tendency  in  certain  quarters  to  build  up  material 
for  war,  mihtary  equipment,  battleships,  submarines,  factories  for  making 
poisonous  gases,  etc.,  all  of  which  foster  and  encourage  the  very  spuit 
which  has  made  Prussian  militarism  a  by-word  and  a  shaking  of  the  head 
among  the  nations. 

"We  all  want  peace,  but  for  that  we  need  to  get  rid  of  the  war  mind — 
of  the  mind  which  relies  on  force  rather  than  on  good-will,  on  the  mailed 
fist  rather  than  the  shield  of  Christian  faith. 

"Therefore  we  ask  our  President  and  his  cabinet  to  lead  us  all  toward 
the  goal  of  these  ideals.  We  love  om-  country,  we  wish  to  help  in  building 
it  up  and  in  making  it  a  power  for  righteousness.  The  door  is  open — let 
us  enter  in  and  work. 

"Be  assured  of  our  cordial  sympathy,  of  our  earnest  desire  to  be  useful 
and  loyal  citizens.     In  all  this  we  ask  help  from  God. 

"Except  the  Lord  bmld  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it — 
except  the  Lord  keep  the  city  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain." 

Our  friend  Walter  G.  Heacock  has  sent  us  a  clipping  from  a  Detroit 
paper  announcing  a  munificent  gift  to  the  community  of  Friends  in  that 
city.  It  comes  from  Augusta  Voight  and  consists  of  the  old  Voight  home. 
This  includes  a  spacious  building  with  rooms  calculated  for  meeting 
purposes  and  for  extensive  religio-social  work.  The  property  is  estimated 
to  be  worth  upwards  of  $100,000. 

Haddonpield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting. — Haddonfield  and 
Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  in  joint  session  in  the  commodious 
meeting-house  in  Haddonfield  on  the  17th  inst.;  the  day  was  fine  and 
attendance  large;  the  youths'  gallery  on  the  women's  side  being  used  by 
a  few. 

There  were  a  number  of  Friends  from  other  Quarterly  Meetings. 
Gospel  messages  were  heard  from  these  and  from  the  members  of  the 
Quarter  to  the  edifying  of  the  assemblage. 

Self-examination  of  hearts  was  encouraged  in  order  to  know  on  whose 
side  we  are  ahgned.  Though  there  is  much  evil  in  the  world,  we  should 
not  be  tempted  to  isolate  ourselves  (the  easiest  coiu-se),  but  rather, 
strive  under  the  Leadership  of  our  Master  to  do  what  we  can  to  make  the 
world  better. 

We  were  recommended  to  make  the  mind  of  Christ,  the  rule  of  our 
lives. 

A  recess  was  taken  after  the  first  session,  and  Friends,  refreshed  by  a 
nourishing  luncheon,  were  ready  to  take  up  the  business  of  the  meeting. 

In  addition  to  routine  matters  in  preparation  for  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
the  Atlantic  City  Committee  reported  having  asked  a  number  of  Friends, 
members  of  other  Quarterly  Meetings,  to  be  added  to  the  Committee. 

The  meeting  approved  of  the  proposition  of  the  Representative  Meet- 
ing, to  have  a  joint  session  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  Second-day  morn- 
ing, Third  Month  28th,  in  the  west  room  of  Arch  Street  Meeting-house. 
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This  being  "the  last  Quarterly  Meeting  to  hold  its  session,  all  others 
having  approved  of  the  plan,  there  will  be  a  joint  session  as  above  stated. 

A  lively  concern  arose  near  the  close  of  the  meeting  for  many  young 
people  who  were  not  present;  to  these  we  must  look  for  a  continuation 
of  the  work  of  the  Society;  the  Clerk  suggested  a  return  to  a  former 
practise  of  issuing  a  Quarterly  letter  under  authority  of  the  Meeting, 
to  be  sent  to  the  members,  young  and  old,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping, 
particularly  those  necessarily  absent,  in  closer  touch  with  the  meeting. 
Warm  approval  was  expressed  with  the  concern. 

Quaker  Embasst  Notes  fhom  Pabis.—  Under  date  of  Second  Month 
24th  the  following  was  forwarded  to  us  by  Mark  H.  C.  Hayler,  Paris: 

Among  the  distinguished  visitors  to  the  Quaker  Embassy  during  the 
past  week  has  been  John  Nevin  SajTe  and  Prof.  S.  Uchigasaki.  John 
Nevin  Sajrre  is  an  Episcopal  minister  in  the  United  States,  connected  with 
the  Brookwood  School,  N.  Y.  He  is  also  one  of  the  editors  of  "The  World 
Tomorrow,"  and  has  been  travehng  Europe  in  the  interest  of  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Reconoihation.  Professor  Uchigasaki,  a  genial  and  learned  man, 
is  from  the  Waseda  University,  Tokio,  where  he  holds  a  chair  in  the 
History  of  Civilization.  He  has  been  contributing  articles  to  Enghsh 
and  Continental  Magazines  on  rehgious  and  intellectual  conditions  in 
Japan.  Dr.  Martin  Saint-L^on,  of  the  Musle  Social,  Paris,  with  whom  the 
Embassy  came  into  touch  a  few  weeks  ago,  paid  his  promised  visit  to  the 
Library  and  Reading-room  at  the  Hotel  Britannique,  this  week.  He  is 
an  extremely  interesting  and  able  man,  particularly  desirous  of  knowing 
everythuig  possible  about  the  Social  Life  of  Quakers.  Much  useful  Ut- 
erature  was  put  in  his  way,  and  the  Library  at  the  Musee  Social  (one  of 
the  largest  Mbraries  of  its  kind  in  Paris)  vnll  soon  contain  Quaker  books 
for  the  use  of  the  reading  pubhc. 

Among  the  most  important  steps  in  the  activities  of  the  Embassy 
Work  in  Paris,  is  undoubtedly  the  pubUcation  of  "Quakerism"  by  Corder 
Catchpool,  in  French.  The  translation  wiU  do  much  towards  the  spread 
of  Quaker  ideas  in  France.  The  brochure  is  admirably  produced  and 
well-printed.  It  has  had  proof-reading  suggestions  from  Madeleine 
Rolland  (sister  of  Roman  Rolland)  and  George  Perret  and  will  prove  an 
excellent  first  aid  to  the  inquirer. 


NOTICES. 

It  is  planned  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  recipients  of  grants  from  the 
T  Wistar  Brown  Teachers'  Fund  at  Select  School,  on  SLxth-day,  Fourth 
Month  22nd.  The  meeting  will  be  preceded  by  an  early  supper  and  wiU 
be  adjourned  early  for  the  convenience  of  out-of-town  attenders. 

We  hope  that  this  meeting  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  discussion 
of  the  best  methods  of  using  the  Fund.  Increasing  demands  wUl  make 
limitations  necessary,  and  we  should  like  to  have  the  opinions  of  users 
on  such  questions  as  these: 

Is  a  large  number  of  grants  that  partially  cover  expenses  of  a  course 
of  study  better  than  a  smaller  number  of  larger  grants? 

Should  those  who  wish  to  study  for  a  fuU  year  be  preferred  in  making 
grants  to  those  who  wish  to  take  summer  work? 

Is  attendance  at  conventions  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  many 
grants  for  that  purpose? 

Are  trips  of  inspection  of  schools  and  methods,  valuable  training? 

This  preliminary  notice  is  pubhshed  so  that  the  date  may  be  held  by 
those  interested  in  attending.  A  formal  invitation  wUl  be  sent  directly 
to  each  recipient  of  a  grant. 

Asa  S.  Wing, 

Anna  Rhoads  Ladd,   J-  Trustees. 

MoBRis  E.  Leeds, 


Died. — In  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  on  Third  Month  1,  1921, 
Elizabeth  L.  RoBEiurs,  widow  of  James  Cresson  Roberts,  aged  seventy- 
one  years;  a  member  of  West  Chester  Particular  and  Birmingham 
Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends. 

,  on  Third  Month  13,  1921,  Robert  B.owland  Chase,  M.  13., 

aged  seventy-five  years;  a  member  of  Frankford  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  Third  Month  16,  1921,  James  C.  Comtort,  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  year;  a  member  of  Germantown  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  Third  Month  17,  1921,  at  his  home  in  SuUivan  Co.,  Pa.,  John 

S.  Brown,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Elkland 
Preparative  and  Muncy  Monthly  Meeting. 


Thomas  Wistar  Brown  Graduate  School 

of  Haverford  College 


FOR  TEACHERS,  MISSIONARIES,  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

Graduate  courses,  leading  to  the  Master's  Degree,  in  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  the  Develop^- 
ment  of  Christian  Thought,  History  of  Europe  since  1815,  History  of  Quakerism,  Sociology  with 
field,  work  in  Philadelphia,  are  scheduled  for  1921-22.  Also  instruction  in  the  language  of  certaia 
missionary  fields,  if  desired. 

The  School  offers  generous  opportunities,  home  life,  personal  instruction,  access  to  library  of 
82,000  volumes,  and  desirable  future  employment. 

Inclusive,  fees  are  $300.00  a  year. 

Three  complete  scholarships  for  men  and  three  for  women  are  available  for  candidates  for  th 
Master's  Degree, 

Applications  for  scholarships,  with  certified  undergraduate  record  and  three  letters  of  com-k^ 
mendation,  must  be  in  hand  before  April  15th.  v 

Correspondence  invited  by 

THE   PRESIDENT,  Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa. 


^ 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.     -:-     Phila. 


Tartan  Brands 
Will  Please 
You 


Alfred  Lowry  &  Bro. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
PHILADELPHIA 


Premier  Duplicating  Coo 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing, 

Typewriting,   Addressing,   Mailing,  Etc. 

(3*  CheitBut  StTMt,  PhlladalphU 


'America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 


1V92. 


1921 


129th  YEAR 


The 


<( 


North  America" 

and 

"The   Friend" 

Have  been   Neighbors  for  94  Years. 
They  both  stand  for 

STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  Insurance  with 
this  Company  ? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you  a 
North  America    Policy 


^         Let  Me 
Help  You 

W.  J.  MacWatteri 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ^  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:-  -:-  Oriental 

ALL    WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  as  MAGEE  CO 
1220  Market  Strtet 


Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons 

BOOK  AND  JOB   PRINTING 
422  Walnut  St..    -   Philadelphia 

SPECIAL    ATTENTION    GIVEN     TO    THE 


PRINTING   OF  BOOKS   AND   CATALOGS 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Ester  brook  Pens  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


Advocate  of  Peace 

Monthly  Official  Organ  American  Peace  Society 
Founded  1828 

Edited  where  national  and  international 

currents  converge. 
Favors  a  "law  governed  world,  a  peace 

through  justice. 
Furnishes  news,  texts  of  state  papers, 

articles  by  specialists,  and  reasoned 

editorial  opinions  about  the  world 

that  is  and  is  to  be. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Editor 

George  Perry  Morris,  Asst.  Eciitor 

Subscription  $2.00 

Send  for  free  sample  copy. 

American  Peace  Society 

612,  613,  6^4  Colorado  BIdg., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Residence:  254  S. 44th  St.  Beu, 'Phone:  BHring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 

260  South  Tenth  Strbit 
philadelphm 

Bell  'Pbond— Filbert  2666. 


Samuel  H.  Scattergood 

House  Painting  and  Graining 

393  J  Fairmoant  Avenue,  Philadelphia 

Plione  Bell  Preiton  3513  W. 
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TAXABLE   BONDS 

CAN  OFTEN  BE  EXCHANGED  FOR 
ONES  TAX  FREE  IN  PENNSYLVA- 
NIA, WITH  NO  SACRIFICE  OF  SE- 
CURITY OR  YIELD.  WE  SHALL 
GLADLY    MAKE    SUGGESTIONS. 

J.P.MAGILL&CO. 

2129  LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 

PHILADELPHIA 

BELL  KEYSTONE 

SPRUCE   7485  RACE   3008 


ELKINS.  MORRIS  &  CO. 

BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 
PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES   B.  HESTON.  JR. 


LAND  TITLE   BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


IT  IS  NOW  POSSIBLE  TO 

BUY    HIGH-GRADE,     HIGH-YIELD, 

LONG-TERM      BONDS     WITH 

SAFETY 

OUR    WEEKLY    LIST    WILL    BE   GLADLY    SENT 
UPON    REQUEST 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 
S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Street! 

Spedil  attentioii  given  to  Friendi'  Funerali 
Ball  'Phon*  ii  Sprae*  16M 


R.  C  Ballinger           Eine.t  R.  Tarnall         John  A.  Stratton 

TELEPHONES 

r:c.  ballinger  &  co. 

CONTRACTORS  aad  BUILDERS 

318  N.  Thirteenth  St.            •            Philadelphia 

H.  F.  Bruner  S.  D.  Hall 

■J 

H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 

OFFICE   AND   YARD 

16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia         *• 
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Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


High  rates  of  interest  are  not  now  incompatible  with  a  high  degree  of  safety 
of  principal.  This  condition  will  not  continue  indefinitely.  We  recommend 
the  immediate  investment  of  available  funds,  and  solicit  inquiries.  • 

Cadbury,  Ellis  &  Haines 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Franklin  Bank  Boildingf 
Philadelphia 

Telephones:  Bell,  Spbtjcb  7372,  7373,  7374,  7375.     Ketbtokb,  Race^2815. 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL 

FOR  SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  WORK 

Summer  Term,  Seventh  Month  5  to 

Eighth  Month  13,  1921 
Special  Courses  for  Teachers 


Woolman   School 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


ELBERT  RUSSELL, 

Director 


F'AF'ER    HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.        -        PHILADELPHIA 

Paints  and  Wall  Papers  at  Retail 

ESTABLIBSED  IN  1849.  Bell  'Pbone,  Foplab  327 


Gl-as  i_yn  -  Chatham 

PARK   PLACE 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

A  Fmtki  Haau  •/ EMlaillihtJ  RtpaUUm. 
0pm  Tkroaiiml  U<  Yiar. 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa, 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONB. 

PHona— Mabest  1871. 


PETS  and  PLEASURE 

Cavies — ^just  for  fun  I 

Cavies?  That's  the  dignified  name 
for  guinea  pigs !  And  high-class  little 
pets  they  are,  indeed  ! 

Clean,  active,  interesting.  Easily 
cared  for  and  much  appreciated  by  the 
children— even  those  of  "larger  growth." 
Trio  of  healthy  young  stock,  $4.00 

ANSON  B.  HARVEY 
25  E.  Fourth  Street  MEDIA,  PA. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friende 

Poet  Office  Address:     Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Aitmtim  CUm  In  Fanaab 

InaniOaloflheOlu.    Abo  Chapel 

AeeoaanadaUona  Jot  Fanerab, 

Bell  'Phone  :  Established  litO 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring'  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Opens  3rd  Mo.  1 8th  for  the  Season  of  1921 
A.c&s.ai 


A  TLA 

A     ex 


ANTIC  CITY,  N.  J.— Friends'  School  will  need  a 
experienced  teacher  to  assist  with  Sixth,  Seventh  ai 
Eighth  Grades — Year,  1921-1922.     Address, 

Helen  L.  Foebtthe,  Principal. 


L.  Jones,  Principal. 


W" 


Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. 

Address  Margaret  S.  James,  Principal, 

Lansdowne,  Pa. 
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PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING.  ' 

111. 

The  first  joint  session,  on  Second-day  morning,  the  28th, 
was  naturally  very  largely  attended.  One  was  reminded  in 
many  ways  of  some  of  the  sessions  of  the  great  London  Con- 
ference last  summer.  Out  of  1 37  representatives,  only  four  were 
absent  when  the  roll  was  called,  and  for  all  of  these  reasons 
wefe  assigned. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  examine  documents,  to  com- 
pose the  usual  "minute  of  exercises"  (to  be  read  at  the  close 
of  the  final  session),  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer, 
and  to  nominate  a  successor  to  the  late  William  Balderston 
in  the  Representative  Meeting.  The  minutes  of  this  body 
were  then  read,  in  the  re-arranged  form,  so  that  they  were 
grouped  according  to  subject-matter.  The  need  for  educating 
public  opinion  in  the  matter  of  disarmament  was  vividly 
brought  to  our  attention,  and  we  were  urged  to  sign  the  six 
or  more  copies  of  a  short  memorial  destined  to  be  sent  to 
important  persons  in  Washington.  The  whole  matter  of 
membership  in  our  religious  society  came  up  in  connection 
with  the  report  of  one  of  the  committees  of  the  Representative 
Meeting  and  was  referred  to  the  Quarterly  Meetings  for  their 
serious  consideration,  with  instructions  to  report  on  the  sub- 
ject a  year  hence.  The  recommendation  of  the  committee, 
that  not  more  than  thirty  children  having  one  parent  a  member 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  be  admitted  to  Westtown 
School  was  concurred  in,  not  without  some  misgivings  on  the 
part  of  a  few  Friends.  The  Westtown  Committee  is  to  report 
in  three  years  its  view  as  to  the  success  of  the  experiment. 

Third-day  morning:  adjourned  session  of  the  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders.  The  Queries  were  read  and  answered. 
A  Friend  reminded  the  meeting  that  persons  are  not  ministers 
because  they  have  been  "recorded,"  but  they  are  recorded 
because  it  is  believed  they  are  ministers.  Another  urged  that 
ministers  should  not  dominate  the  meeting,  either  by  speaking 
too  long  or  by  getting  into  the  habit  of  speaking,  thus  deaden- 
ing the  life  of  the  meeting  at  large  and  lessening  the  feeling 
of  general  responsibility.     Elizabeth  C.  B.  Allen  reported  on 


the  journey  of  her  husband  and  herself,  as  he  was  unable  for 
reasons  of  health  to  be  present.  Minutes  were  read  from 
several  of  the  meetings  in  Australasia,  South  Africa  and  Great 
Britain,  which  these  Friends  had  visited  in  the  course  of  their 
travels. 

Third-day  afternoon :  general  session,  men  and  women  meet- 
ing separately.  A  number  of  letters  addressed  to  this  meet- 
ing from  Japan,  China,  Germany,  Syria,  etc.,  and  the  special 
report  of  the  Book  Committee,  brought  the  meeting  into  a 
deep  exercise  with  regard  to  the  possibilities  for  world-wide 
service  at  the  present  time.  Committees  were  named  to  pre- 
pare replies  to  these  letters,  and  to  write  one  or  two  additional 
letters,  and  to  take  up  Esther  Morton  Smith's  special  concern 
for  our  relations  with  the  Negro,  which  she  so  ably  expressed 
both  in  women's  and  men's  meetings. 

Fourth-day  morning,  in  the  men's  meeting  was  devoted  to 
the  reading  and  answering  of  the  Queries,  except  one  (that 
concerning  ministers  and  elders  deceased,  which  was  deferred 
to  the  next  day.  In  connection  with  the  Fifth  Query  the  re- 
port was  read  of  the  special  committee  appointed  last  year 
to  investigate  the  qucbtion  of  amuseriients,  especially  2c  affcct- 
irtg  our  younger  membership.  One  report  on  this  query  says: 
"  We  would  stress  the  importance  of  so  filling  the  lives  of  our 
young  people  with  the  spirit  and  service  of  Jesus  Christ,  that 
all  their  interests  shall  come  to  relate  themselves  to  Him." 

Fourth-day  afternoon:  at  the  invitation  of  women  Friends, 
a  second  joint  session  was  held.  While  few  would  dispute  the 
value  of  men  and  women  discussing  together  the  large  and 
important  questions  which  came  before  us  at  these  two  ses- 
sions, the  physical  problem  of  conducting  a  Friends'  business 
meeting  with  a  thousand  people  present  is  no  easy  one  to 
solve,  and  there  was  felt  by  many  to  be  a  certain  tension  and 
strain,  which  later  (in  the  men's  meeting  at  least)  was  referred 
to,  with  the  counsel,  tenderly  given,  that  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  only  right  manner  of  carrying  on  our  business 
meetings,  even  when  under  great  pressure  to  accomplish  all 
we  have  outlined  for  the  session.  It  was  decided  that,  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency,  twelve  members  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders  might  call  a  special  meeting  of  that 
body  during  the  year.  This  would  enable  a  Friend  with  a 
concern  to  travel  abroad  to  get  his  proper  credentials,  if  neces- 
sary, without  waiting  until  the  regular  session  at  Yearly  Meet- 
ing time.  A  telegram  upholding  Governor  Dorsey  of  Georgia 
in  his  attitude  on  the  lynching  problem  was  dispatched.  In- 
spiring reports  of  the  delegates  to  the  London  Conference,  and 
of  the  Peace  Committee  were  read,  together  with  that  of  the 
Social  Order  Committee. 

Fifth-day  morning:  Meetings  for  worship  were  held  at 
Twelfth  Street  and  Arch  Street.  In  the  afternoon,  we  listened 
to  the  Educational  Reports,  both  of  the  smaller  Monthly 
Meeting  schools  and  of  Westtown.  The  Committee  on  Chris- 
tian Service  in  Foreign  Lands  likewise  reported  on  the  work 
done  the  past  year  in  many  quarters  of  the  globe.    The  read- 
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ing  of  the  answers  to  the  Query  concerning  deceased  ministers 
and  elders  was  accompanied  by  that  of  several  Minutes  con- 
cerning our  late  friend  Joseph  Elkinton,  from  Meetings  in 
England,  also  the  brief  one,  from  Abington  Quarter,  published 
in  our  issue  last  week,  concerning  Samuel  Emlen.  We  felt 
deeply  the  loss  of  all  these  earnest  servants  of  Christ.  That 
evening,  a  crowded  house  listened  to  two  speakers  who  had 
been  invited  by  the  Peace  Committee  to  address  us:  Frederick 
J.  Libby,  till  recently  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  A.  F.  S. 
C.  in  Europe,  who  told  us  in  a  way  that  thrilled  that  great 
audience  of  the  work  of  those  who  have  been  giving  themselves 
so  unreservedly  to  the  work  in  Europe;  then  Bishop  Nicolai, 
of  Serbia,  who  spoke  feelingly  of  the  imperative  necessity  of  a 
positive,  constructive  faith  and  effort,  before  it  becomes  too 
late  to  help  God  save  the  world  from  its  mad  rush  towards  self- 
destruction.  He  urged  a  "  World's  Construction  Committee" 
— not  r£-construction,  because,  he  said,  many  pre-war  institu- 
tions never  ought  to  be  revived ! 

The  Bishop  would  almost  surely  have  felt  more  at  ease 
during  his-  address,  had  it  not  been  for  the  extreme,  however 
thoughtless  and  unintentional,  rudeness  of  persons  who, 
though  it  was  only  a  little  past  eight  o'clock,  kept  rising  and 
going  out  during  the  whole  time  he  was  speaking.  Surely,  if 
Christian  courtesy  must  defer  to  the  8.30  train  to  the  suburbs, 
it  had  been  better  not  to  attend  the  meeting  at  all. 

Sixth-day:  Final  session.  Besides  certain  routine  matters, 
we  listened  to  the  eight  letters  prepared  by  the  Committee 
appointed  earlier  in  the  week  to  reply  to  some  of  those  we  had 
received  .and  to  v/rite,  in  addition,  to  London  Yearly  Meptiiig 
and  to  our  workers  abroad.  It  was  felt  that  all  of  these  letters 
had  been  prepared  with  care,  and  written  with  a  certain  degree 
of  freshness  and  life.  Then  there  were  four  letters,  on  the 
general  subject  of  disarmament,  addressed  to  Monthly  Meet- 
ings throughout  the  country,  to  the  Labor  Movement,  to 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  to  the  press.  These,  too,  were 
united  with,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  small  sub-committee  which 
had  drawn  them  up  had  been  very  much  helped. 

It  was  felt  that  the  Representative  Meeting  should  be  a  little 
larger,  and  it  was  decided  to  authorize  the  same  committee, 
which  earlier  in  the  week  had  brought  forward  the  name  of 
Edward  W.  Evans  to  succeed  the  late  William  Balderston,  to 
consider  as  many  as  ten  additional  representatives  from  the 
Yearly  Meeting  at  large.  This  committee  now  offered  four 
names:  Mary  Ward,  Agnes  L.  Tierney,  Harold  Evans  and 
Stanley  R.  Yarnall. 

Other  visitors  besides  those  whose  names  were  noted  last 
week  were  most  helpfully  present  with  us.  They  included 
Thomas  Battey,  Charles  and  Arthur  Perry,  all  of  New  England, 
and  Herbert  V.  and  Madeleine  W.  Nicholson.  The  latter  are, 
of  course,  our  members,  but  are  on  furlough  from  their  work  in 
Japan.  Rufus  M.  Jones  and  Elbert  Russell,  while  holding 
their  membership  elsewhere,  seem  so  much  our  own  that  we 
should  scarcely  think  of  classing  them  among  the  visitors. 
More  of  a  stranger  to  most  of  us,  though  well  known  to  those 
who  were  in  the  Reconstruction  Work  in  France,  was  Wilfred 
Shewell,  for  a  long  period  one  of  the  heads  of  the  English 
delegation. 

The  "minute  of  exercises"  was  read,  and  the  meeting  seemed 
dipped  afresh  into  the  many  and  various  concerns  which  had 
come  before  us  during  the  week.  The  clerks  read  impressive 
concluding  minutes  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


THE  COMPASSION  OF  JESUS. 

Few  of  the  recorded  incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  touch 
a  deeper  note  of  pathos  than  that  in  which  it  is  said  that  He 
had  compassion  on  the  multitude,  because  He  saw  thern  as 
sheep  without  a  shepherd.  He  knew,  and  in  one  of  the  matchless 
parables  He  makes  it  most  clear  that  He  was  sent  into  the 
world  for  this  very  thing, — to  shepherd  shepherdless  sheep, 
and  yet  these  very  sheep  knew  not  His  voice.  Like  the  crowds 
we  can  see  any  day,  and  especially  any  evening  in  our  great 
cities,  the  multitudes  moved  hither  and  thither  about  Jerusa- 
lem, pressing  in  this  direction  and  in  that  as  some  momentary 
excitement  might  draw  them,  but  deaf  to  the  real  Shepherd's 
voice.  Indeed,  one  needs  to  keep  well  in  mind  this  background 
of  the  heedless  human  flock,  to  grasp  some  of  the  implications 
of  the  parable  of  the  true  Shepherd.  How  is  it  that  the  sheep 
know  the  true  shepherd's  voice?  Why  is  it  that  they  flee 
from  the  voice  of  the  stranger? 

To  one  who  grew  up  in  Palestine  the  similitudes  of  shepherd- 
ing would  be  omnipresent.  Any  morning  walk  beyond  the 
gates  of  the  cities  would  bring  one  upon  the  shepherds  and 
their  flocks.  The  shepherds  actually  lived  with  their  flocks. 
The  lambs  of  the  fold  knew  the  shepherd's  voice  and  under- 
stood his  fostering  care  from  the  moment  of  their  birth  till 
they  had  attained  the  maturity  of  full-grown  sheep  in  the 
flock.  So  the  parable  bears  the  analysis  of  fact.  In  modern 
phrase  "it  checks  up."  "Knowing  the  shepherd^s  voice"  is 
the  result  of  a  process, — the  process  of  living  with  the  shepherd, 
of  learning  his  mind,  of  having  confidence  in  his  power  and 
care.  Without  this  first-hand  schooling  the  shepherdless 
multitude  would  be  driven  hither  and  thither.  Their  case 
presented  a  hopeless  side  even  to  the  great  Shepherd  Himself. 

In  these  times  of  so-called  "mob-psychology,"  when  great 
nations  are  swept  along  in  passions  of  hate  and  revenge,  how 
natural  it  is  for  us  to  bethink  ourselves  of  this  Scripture 
picture  of  the  multitude  who  are  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 
Are  not  our  compassions  moved  also?  But  if  we  follow  our 
Lord  closely  can  we  not  find  something  fundamental  in  his 
practice  and  his  teaching  that  will  meet  this  extremity  of 
need? 

Let  Him  change  for  us  the  discouraged  outlook  upon  un- 
impressionable adults. 

And  He  took  a  little  child  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them 
and  said  unto  them  "Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 
•Whatever  else  was  in  His  mind  at  this  time,  whatever  else 
the  incident  illustrates,  the  characteristic  of  teachableness  did 
in  the  record  receive  a  Divine  emphasis  that  is  even  now  full 
of  hope  for  the  world.  If  the  coming  generations  are  to  know 
the  Shepherd's  voice,  if  they  are  to  be  fiHed  with  purpose  and 
power,  this  teachableness  must  be  capitalized  a  thousand-fold 
more  than  we  are  now  capitalizing  it. 

An  ordinary  record  in  the  daily  press  may  give  a  practical 
turn  to  this.  In  Atlantic  City  recently  several  thousand 
school  superintendents  conferred  together  over  national 
problems  of  education.  In  putting  on  paper  a  half  dozen  or 
more  present  necessities  of  training  our  youth  some  one  was 
courageous  enough  to  include  instruction  in  the  meaning  and 
means  of  disarmament.  On  this  absolutely  fundamental  sub- 
ject of  peace  education  as  we  well  know,  the  adult  multitudes 
are  still  very  much  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  If,  however, 
it  can  be  put  into  the  schools  as  a  subject  involving  the  world's 
future  welfare,  and  if  it  can  be  taught  dispassionately,  a 
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generation  will  soon  become  a  manhood  and  womanhood 
capable  of  resisting  a  mere  mob  psychology  in  any  future 
extremity.  How  deeply  religious  education  is,  not  only  in 
aim  but  in  method  as  well!  In  what  bold  relief  of  contrast 
has  our  Lord  put  the  little  child  and  the  mindless  moving  mob! 
How  His  compassions  lead  us  away  from  a  fruitless  lament 
for  the  one,  to  a  fruitful  field  of  education  where  a  hundred- 
fold harvest  can  readily  be  grown!  If  we  suffer  it,  a  little 
child  may  yet  lead  us!  J.  H.  B. 

^   I  m 

SAMUEL  EMLEN. 

The  following'  is  taken  from  the  Minutes  of  Abington 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders: — 

"This  Meeting  would  record  its  sense  of  loss  in  the  death 
of  our  beloved  minister  and  friend  Samuel  Emlen,  who  de- 
ceased on  Twelfth  Month  5,  1920,  in  the  ninety-second  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  recorded  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  by 
Frankford  Monthly  Meeting  in  1864,  and  was  thus  a  member 
of  this  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  for  fifty-six  years. 

"  His  gift  continued  pure  and  true  through  declining  years 
to  the  end.  Thus  for  perseverance  in  the  faith,  for  length  of 
service  in  the  Master's  vineyard,  for  his  example  of  the  beauty 
of  a  completed  Spiritual  life,  we  believe  there  have  been  few 
his  equal. 

"  In  a  time  of  changing  standards  in  our  Religious  Society, 
we  shall  ever  remember  him  as  a  true  standard-bearer  of  the 
older  time;  in  simplicity,  sincerity  and  spirituality,  a  Friend 
indeed." 

■  I  ■  

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  YEARLY 
MEETING  OF  MINISTERS  AND  ELDERS. 

"  In  considering  this  Query  (the  first)  a  concern  spread 
over  the  Meeting  that  there  should  be  renewed  effort  to  make 
our  children  familiar  with  the  methods  of  administering  the 
business  of  our  Society  by  encouraging  their  presence  at 
Meetings  for  Discipline  as  well  as  those  for  worship." 

After  reading  the  other  Queries: — 

"The  various  subjects  thus  brought  renewedly  to  our  at- 
tention, were  feelingly  spoken  to  by  a  number  of  Friends. 

"The  answers  from  two  Quarterly  Meetings,  stating  that 
we  are  at  times  refreshed  by  the  anointed  offerings  of  those 
who  are  not  in  the  station  of  Minister,  called  forth  expressions 
of  sympathy  with  such  offerings  and  encouragement  to  those 
who  may  be  constrained  to  express  them. 

"Closer  co-operation  between  Ministers  and  Elders  was 
urged  and  emphasis  laid  upon  the  value  of  the  right  exercise 
of  the  gift  of  eldership. 

"Unity  of  spirit  in  response  to  the  influence  of  the  felt 
presence  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  crowning  possibilities  of  our  meetings  for  worship. 

"Ministers  were  encouraged  to  the  right  exercise  of  their 
gifts,  with  due  regard  to  their  manner  of  expression,  but  with 
prime  attention  to  the  leadings  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"We  were  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  living  clean  and 
blameless  lives.  Otherwise  the  vocal  ministry  in  our  meetings 
must  lack  an  'Element  essential  to  its  full  value." 

J.  D.  Carter,  Clerk. 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  human  personality  is  that  it  is  no 
separate  and  sundered  thing.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we 
are  not  single  units  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  the 
unseen  deeps  of  our  being  we  are  linked  with  our  fellows  and 
potentially  with  God.  Sometimes  in  our  meetings  for  worship 
we  have  experience  of  this,  when  the  inmost  thoughts  of  our 
hearts  are  expressed  by  a  stranger,  even  in  the  very  words 
we  might  have  ourselves  used.  There  are  subtle  sympathies 
and  links  which  overlap  the  bounds  of  nationality  or  class  or 
creed,  making  us  realize  our  essential  oneness  in  the  family 
of  God. — Elizabeth  Fox  Howard,  in  Friends'  Fellowship 
Papers 


FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  WESTTOWN  SCHOOL. 

[The  Report  of  Westtown  School  will  be  printed  in  the 
Extracts  as  usual.  It  is  also  intended  that  it  shall  appear 
in  full  in  the  IVestonian.  The  following  portion  contains  a 
religious  message  that  deserves  the  widest  possible  circula- 
tion.— Eds.] 

The  religious  life  of  the  school  is  strong  and  practical. 
Increasingly  is  the  appeal  made  to  the  students  on  the  re- 
ligious basis,  both  in  matters  of  conduct  and  in  ways  of  living, 
and  the  pupils  themselves  appear  desirous  to  settle  problems 
which  arise  from  the  standpoint  of  what  is  right  rather  than 
what  is  expedient.  The  First  and  Fifth-day  meetings  con- 
tinue to  be  seasons  characterized  by  a  genuine  spirit  of  wor- 
ship, with  frequent  vocal  service  from  visiting  Friends,  the 
officers  of  the  school,  and  from  the  pupils.  A  close  spiritual 
sympathy  exists  between  many  of  the  faculty  and  the  students, 
and  the  religious  life  is  deepened  and  developed  by  many 
personal  talks  with  individuals  or  in  groups.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  meetings  for  worship,  there  are  various  groups  of 
the  students  who  meet  at  regular  times  for  quiet  devotion, 
or  for  discussion  of  school  and  personal  problems. 

The  Monthly  Meeting,  established  more  than  a  year  ago, 
and  now  having  sixty-one  members,  is  satisfying  a  very  definite 
need,  which  many  in  the  school  and.  community  have  felt 
for  a  long  time.  The  meetings  are  regularly  held  on  the  last 
Fourth-day  evening,  but  one,  of  each  month;  they  are  open 
to  any  of  the  students  who  wish  to  attend,  and  a  considerable 
number  avail 'themselves  of  the  opportunity.  The  Monthly 
Meeting  feels  its  responsibility  not  simply  for  the  meetings 
for  worship  and  for  the  religious  life  of  the  school,  but  also 
for  the  surrounding  community,  and  there  is  a  very  earnest 
desire  that  the  meeting  should  not  merely  function  through 
the  medium  of  a  formal  routine  of  business,  but  should  be- 
come a  positive  and  energizing  spiritual  force. 

The  Westtown  Committee  has  been  asked  to  co-operate  in 
this  active  concern  for  the  school  community,  and  has  ap- 
pointed a  sub-committee  for  the  purpose. 

We  may  thus  report  improved  health  of  the  pupils,  better 
housing  conditions,  greater  success  in  college  entrance  examina- 
tions, improved  morale  and  increasing  religious  interest,  but 
may  it  not  be  well  for  us  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  to  set 
once  more  clearly  before  us  the  special  demands  of  a  denomina- 
tional school  such  as  ours?  Westtown  must  compete  with 
the  best  schools,  both  public  and  private.  1 1  must  seek  teachers 
of  high  attainments  in  scholarship,  possessed  of  the  great 
gift  of  teaching,  who  are  at  the  same  time  able  to  appreciate 
and  uphold  the  best  traditions  and  highest  ideals  of  Westtown. 
Only  so  can  we  compete  with  success. 

Every  Quaker  school  should  be  a  Quaker  experiment,  recog- 
nizable as  such  by  every  passing  stranger.  Some  of  the  great 
realities  of  the  Quaker  faith  are— the  belief  that  an  attentive 
spirit  can  receive  direct  guidance  from  God  in  daily  life:  that 
in  order  to  be  Christ's  disciples  we  must  live  constantly  in 
the  spirit  that  taketh  away  the  occasion  of  all  wars— the  spirit 
of  brotherhood;  that  all  places  and  all  days  are  potentially 
holy:  that  in  our  meetings  for  worship  we  engage  in  a  great 
act  of  corporate  worship,  which  should  be  more  solernn  than 
any  outward  sacrament,  more  beautiful  than  any  ritual,  a 
Divinely  ordered,  happy  harmony  which  even  music  could  not 
express:  finally,  that  the  acceptance  of  Christ  as  Master  and 
Leader  is  the  chief  thing,  and  need  not  be  expressed  in  any 
formal  words  or  set  creed,  but  rather  in  a  loving  and  a  lovely 
life. 

It  may  be  objected  that  it  is  hardly  possibFe  to  set  such  a 
high  standard  for  boys  and  girls,  and  it  is  true  that  these 
spiritual  principles  must  be  interpreted  and  adapted  by  the 
teacher  in  words  and  acts  appropriate  to  the  development  of 
youth,  ever  remembering  how  different  youth  is  from  adult 
life.  The  vital  thing  is  that  the  teachers  should  be  deeply 
grounded  in  these  principles,  and  always  able  to  make  this 
adaptation.  If  our  principles  are  not  too  hard  for  men  and 
women  in  the  turmoil  of  the  world,  they  are  not  too  hard  for 
boys  and  girls  when  rightly  interpreted  to  them  in  the  corn- 
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paratively  sheltered  atmosphere  of  school  life.  If  the  adult 
is  able  to  practice  his  Quakerism  in  business,  social  relations 
and  politics,  the  youth  can  learn  and  practice  this  loving  and 
lovely  life — this  life  of  kindly  brotherhood,  at  school  as  well; 
and  so  we  may  all  grow  together  until  even  the  nations  of  the 
world  shall  practice  it  among  each  other. 

Surely  it  is  by  an  approach  to  such  standards  as  these  that 
we  must  test  the  success  or  failure  of  Westtown  School. 


FROM  A  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 

AMUSEMENTS. 

This  concern  arose  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  last  year  from  a 
consideration  particularly  of  the  increase  of  dancing  and 
theatre-going  among  our  members.  Many  deeply  spiritual 
persons,  not  only  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  outside  of  it, 
have  felt  in  the  past  and  continue  to  feel,  that  dancing  and 
theatre-going  are  incompatible  with  a  progressive,  deepening 
spiritual  life.  This  is  the  position  that  our  Society  has  taken 
in  the  past,  and  the  Query  in  reference  to  harmful  amusements 
was  intended  to  keep  alive  this  concern.  And  just  now  when 
dancing  is  almost  a  craze,  when  many  religious  leaders  are 
deploring  its  prevalence,  and  when  even  some  of  our  daily 
papers  are  publishing  disparaging  editorials  on  the  subject, 
should  not  the  Society  of  Friends  sound  a  very  clear  note? 

The  need  of  recreation — of  opportunities  for  re-creation — 
we  all  recognize.  In  our  physical  lives  we  need  the  refresh- 
ment of  change  and  variety,  as  well  as  of  rest.  Our  minds,  also, 
need  change.  Sometimes  they  need  rest,  and  sometimes 
entertainment,  but  more  often  they  are  most  helped  by  a 
change  of  activity.  The  truest  recreation,  both  of  the  body 
and  mind,  is  often  a  change  of  work. 

In  planning  for  our  recreation  and  our  social  needs,  there- 
fore, we  should  endeavor  to  find  means  that  are  truly  re- 
creating, and  truly  helpful  both  to  ourselves  and  to  others. 
Many  unthoughtful  people  in  the  present  time  appear  to  be 
limited  in  this  respect  to  the  entertainments  or  amusements 
that  are  prevalent.  Some  of  these  may  be  in  a  sense  harmless. 
Few  of  them  are  really  valuable  for  refreshing  and  invigorating 
us  in  either  body  or  mind;  and  still  less  do  they  help  in  main- 
taining or  renewing  the  communion  of  our  spirits  with  God. 
Should  not  we,  who  have  the  calling  of  Friends,  reach  beyond 
the  limitations  of  the  unthoughtful  and  make  our  recreations 
and  social  life  positively  strengthen  and  foster  the  whole 
purpose  of  our  lives? 

Likewise  on  behalf  of  our  children,  our  concern  should  be 
that  both  at  our  homes  and  in  our  schools  we  should  provide 
recreations  and  social  activities  that  will  truly  re-create  and 
refresh  them,  and  at  the  same  time  will  train  them  for  helpful 
recreation  throughout  their  lives.  Familiarity  with  the  re- 
sources of  out-door  life  is  one  point  that  we  should  emphasize. 
Social  opportunities  in  which  older  and  younger  join  heartily 
together  in  stimulating  and  refreshing  play  presents  another 
important  feature  in  this  training.  Those  who  at  home  and 
school  have  the  responsibility  of  social  occasions  for  young 
people  are  urged  to  spend  the  necessary  time  and  thought  to 
arrange  for  helpful  and  diversified  social  games  and  other 
activities.  This  will  be  one  of  our  means  for  training  our 
young  people,  as  our  recent  Query  directs,  in  the  principles  and 
practices  of  Friends. 

Friends  were  called  originally,  and  we  believe  are  still 
called,  to  bear  testimony  in  the  world  to  the  fundamental  fact 
that  religion  is  not  a  ritual,  nor  is  it  the  maintenance  of  a 
set  of  practices,  nor  is  it  simply  the  adherence  to  certain  be- 
liefs, but  that  it  is  a  way  of  life.  Closely  joined  with  this  is 
our  emphasis  on  the  responsibility  of  each  individual  human 
soul  to  hold  direct  communion  with  our  Heavenly  Father. 
If  these  beliefs  are  to  be  anything  more  than  a  mere  inheritance 
to  us,  it  would  seem  essential  that  we  endeavor  to  live  our 
lives,  and  choose  our  recreations,  in  ways  that  will  actively 
foster  the  experience  of  the  reality  of  spiritual  religion. 
■  I  ■    

"Without  the  way  there  is  no  going,  without  the  truth 
there  js  no  knowing,  without  the  life  there  is  no  living." 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SITUATION. 

{Issued  by  the  Society  of  Friends  {136,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E. 

C.  2),  from  whom  further  copies  may  he  obtained.) 
Friends  and  Fellow-countrymen: — 

During  the  grave  crisis  of  the  four  days,  given  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Germany  in  which  to  make  proposals  accept- 
able to  the  Allied  Governments,  we  put  forth  an  appeal  as  a 
religious  community  to  our  fellow-citizens  to  seek  God's  way 
to  peace. 

All  men  know  that  the  supreme  need  to-day  is  a  great  act 
of  healing  and  of  reconcilement  for  the  nations.  In  all  lands 
the  peoples  sufi'er,  and  for  two  years  they  have  waited  for 
peace,  and  for  that  new  life,  for  the  vision  of  which  so  many 
gave  even  life  itself. 

To-day  this  vision  is  again  dimmed,  and  none  can  see  where 
the  grave  issue  that  is  joined  may  lead  the  world. 

It  is  not  our  concern  in  this  appeal  to  discuss  the  economic 
problem,  still  unsolved.  Even  should  the  path  of  force  we 
now  pursue  win  some  things  of  material  worth,  these  will  be 
small  gain  indeed  if  in  extorting  them  from  an  unconsenting 
people  we  lose  that  fine,  new  life  for  humanity,  the  thought 
of  which  was  the  strength  and  the  hope  of  the  past  years  of 
suifering. 

For  that  new  life  of  nations  can  never  come  by  force  and 
that  to  which  force  leads,  violence  and  war  and  hate. 

There  is  for  men  another  way  and  another  practice  which 
we  are  constrained  once  more  to  urge  with  all  our  strength. 
It  is  the  way  marked  out  for  us  by  Christ,  a  way  and  a  practice 
the  Christian  world  has  failed  to  apply  in  the  Society  of 
Nations.  For  Christ's  way  is  a  new  method  which  He  calls 
us  also  to  practise.  He  does  not  ask  us  to  condone  moral 
wrong,  but  His  justice  transcends  our  human  justice,  and 
seeks  reparation  for  wrong  not  by  force,  but  by  redeeming 
the  spirit  of  man.  He  forgives  our  debts,  not  from  weakness, 
but  that  we  may  be  moved  to  a  sense  of  what  we  owe.  He 
forgives  His  enemies,  not  in  weakness,  but  in  overcoming 
strengtli.  He  draws  forth  the  new  life  by  His  call  to  the  spirit 
of  good  in  man. 

To  young  Europe  as  to  old,  the  great  and  searching  call  is 
to  venture  this  new  life;  to  put  resolutely  aside  the  fatal  way 
which  leads  to  death  and  hate,  and  which  through  competing 
effort  to  dominate  in  might,  may  well  destroy  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

For  the  hope  of  this  new  life  men  endured  greatly:  all  the 
nations  entered  into  a  common  suffering  and  the  young  of 
many  lands  laid  down  their  lives.  Cannot  we,  for  so  great  a 
cause,  risk  the  gold  of  forced  indemnities  and  win  in  place  the 
victory  of  willing  reparation?  What  gain  for  the  young  is  it 
if  we  extort  the  whole  of  this  indemnity  and  bind  on  them  the 
heavy  burdens  of  war  and  the  weapons  of  force?  What  gain 
if  we  master  the  whole  world  and  lose  our  souls  in  the  act? 

To-day  we  stand  at  the  crossroads.  Nay,  we  are  already 
taking  the  road  that  leads  to  further  wars.  Yet  the  youth  of  all 
nations  calls  for  a  new  way  which  shall  lead  out  of  the  present 
chaos,  destructive  anger  and  economic  want.  That  new  way 
is  not  the  way  of  power  for  this  or  that  nation  or  group  of 
nations,  but  a  way  of  common  consent  and  common  service, 
fruits  of  the  new  spirit  to  which  we  appeal.  That  way  is  the 
way  to  which  Christ  has  called  men  for  these  many  centuries. 

In  1 87 1  victorious  Germany  followed  the  path  of  forced 
indemnities,  annexations  and  revenge.  To-day  we  see  the 
bitter  result.  Shall  we  too  follow  a  Hke  road?  For  this  is 
our  day  of  opportunity.  Are  we,  the  present  victors,  with- 
out that  finer  spirit  which  can  respond  to  the  wider  vision  of 
a  co-operating  and  united  Europe,  and  which  can  free  us  all  by 
an  act  of  courage  from  the  nightmare  of  force  which  binds  the 
nationsMn  rhe  chains  of  fear? 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  man  is  the  generous  will.  To  that 
will  in  these  fateful  days  we  make  solemn  appeal  in  ,the  name 
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of  Christ,  for  an  act  which  will  liberate  the  great  constructive 
forces  of  good-will  and  of  mutual  service. 

Edward  S.  Reynolds, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Great  Britain. 
Third  Month,  192  i. 


[The  same  post  that  brings  the  above  to  us  brings  also  a 
circular  letter  from  the  office  of  The  New  Republic  in  New 
York  City,  from  which  we  quote.  "  The  solution  of  the  delicate 
and  critical"  situation  will  not  be  wholly  clear  to  our  readers 
by  these  declarations,  but  they  are  submitted  as  contributions 
toward  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  direction  of  affairs. 
—Eds.] 

What  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  Allied  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr?    Says  The  New  Republic  this  week: 

"Lloyd  George  and  Briand  probably  forced  the  crisis,  not 
as  a  potentially  successful  method  of  collecting  the  largest 
possible  indemnity  from  their  enemies,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
effect  on  America.  They  calculated  that  a  new  birth  of  war 
would  render  the  Harding  administration  and  American  public 
opinion  less  favorable  to  the  negotiation  of  a  separate  peace 
with  Germany.  If  so,  they  calculated  shrewdly.  Apparently 
the  Republican  leaders  have  decided  to  modify  or  abandon 
the  Knox  resolution  in  so  far  as  it  sought  to  reach  any  arrange- 
ment with  Germany  about  which  London  or  Paris  are  not  fully 
consulted. 

"Thus  quietly  the  curtain  rises  on  a  new  scene  of  the  great 
drama.  Britain,  a  few  months  ago,  sought  earnestly  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  Germany  which  would  bring  peace 
to  Europe  instead  of  anarchy.  Briand  won  the  day.  As  a 
result,  America  occupies  a  situation  analogous  to  that  which 
she  held  in  the  winter  of  1 9 1 6  and  1 9 1 7.  She  cannot  stay  out 
of  the  new  war.  By  writing  a  separate  peace  with  Germany, 
she  would  so  far  encourage  the  Germans  in  their  resistance 
that  the  Allied  attempt  at  coercion  might  well  fail.  By  sign- 
ing the  treaty  of  Ver,sailles  and  so  endorsing  the  Allied  at- 
tempt to  execute  it,  she  would  seal  the  doom  of  Central  Europe. 

"The  situation  is  delicate  and  critical.  American  public 
opinion  generally  is  not  aware  of  the  significance  of  the  moves 
of  the  diplomats  in  Europe,  or  of  their  overwhelming  import- 
ance to  the  destiny  of  this  country.  There  is  only  one  thing 
for  us  to  do — we  must  act  as  a  disinterested  mediator  and  not 
as  an  accomplice  or  a  disinterested  outsider." 

BOOK  NOTES. 

[The  following  Book  Notes  are  furnished  by  the  Central 
Literature  Council  in  London.  The  publications  can  all  be 
ordered  through  Friends'  Book  Store.  Under  the  Federal 
regulations  we  cannot  print  prices  except  on  advertising 
pages. — Eds.] 

Two  Histories. 

"  Recently,  maybe  in  the  search  for  iflental  peace  after  the 
storms  of  war,  there  has  been  a  rather  marked  interest  in 
Quaker  literature.  To  that  literature  the  house  of  Macmillan 
is  adding  a  book  by  Dr.  Rufus  Jones  on  'The  Later  Period  of 
Quakerism.'"  The  above  extract  from  the  Literary  Letter  of 
James  Milne  in  the  London  Daily  News  shows  both  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  in  Quaker  literature  in  general  and  Rufus 
Jones's  book  in  particular.  We  are  expecting  its  publication 
soon  on  this  side,  but  as  yet  neither  the  date  nor  the  price  is 
fixed. 

A.  Neave  Brayshaw  tells  us  that  he  has  given  particular 
study  in  his  forthcoming  book,  "  The  Quakers :  Their  Story  and 
Message,"  to  the  Society  in  its  period  of  seclusion  during  its 
second  century  of  existence.  From  proofs  we  have  seen  we  be- 
lieve some  of  this  matter  will  draw  a  good  deal  of  attention,  es- 
pecially as  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  not  merely  to  supply  a 
convenient  history,  but  also  particularly  to  show  what  the  in- 
ner meaning  of  this  history  is  for  us  in  facing  our  problems  to- 
day. Those  who  know  something  of  A.  Neave  Brayshaw's 
work  in  fostering  the  rising  spiritual  life  in  the  present  younger 
generation  of  the  Society,  should  see  that  they  get  this  book, 


which,  with  its  nearly  two  hundred  pages,  is  extraordinarily 
cheap.  It  should  be  ready  by  the  time  orders  are  received  from 
America  in  answer  to  this  Bulletin. 

Biographies. 
•  The  late  Joseph  Gundry  Alexander  visited  the  States  four 
times  and  his  work  in  the  Anti-Opium  Crusade  and  inter- 
national peace  made  his  name  thoroughly  familiar.  His  life, 
by  his  son,  Horace  G.  Alexander,  now  International  Lecturer 
at  Woodbrooke,  is  described  by  the  London  Times  "as  a  tell- 
ing picture  of  a  life  of  unconquerable  devotion."  The  book  is 
published  by  the  Swarthmore  Press. 

Christabel  Cadbury  brought  out  a  useful  little  life  of  Robert 
Barcfay  in  1912.  She  has  just  written  some  additional  matter 
and  this,  together  with  a  really  delightful  illustration  of  "The 
Laird  of  Ury"  and  colored  wrapper,  from  the  brush  of  Cayley 
Robinson  (who  illustrated  "A  Book  of  Quaker  Saints")  has 
made  what  is  virtually  a  new  edition  of  the  book. 

"Our  Alien  Enemies." 
Anna  Braithwaite  Thomas,  equally  "our"  Friend  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  has  written  a  volume  entitled  "St. 
Stephen's  House,"  being  an  account  of  Friends'  work  from 
1914  to  1920,  among  innocent  "alien  enemies."  This  work 
unobtrusively  done,  with  Anna  Thomas  as  its  first  secretary 
and  the  late  Dr.  Henrietta  Thomas  of  Baltimore  as  one  of  the 
most  untiring  helpers,  probably  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new 
bridge  of  friendship  between  the  hostile  nations.  It  is  there- 
fore of  real  international  interest. 

Two  Important  Books. 

"Jesus  in  the  Experience  of  Men,"  by  Dr.  T.  R.  Glover, 
author  of  "The  Jesus  of  History"  and  Public  Orator  at  Cam- 
bridge University,  is  a  book  that  is  full  of  deep  and  suggestive 
thought.  It  is  not  as  "easy"  reading  as  its  predecessor,  at 
least  as  far  as  its  earlier  chapters  are  concerned,  but  is  of  very 
great  value. 

"A  First  Century  Letter:  Being  an  Exposition  of  the  First 
of  Corinthians,"  by  Nat.  Micklem,  is  delightful  and  helpful 
reading. 

The  Oxford  Conference. 

The  American  Friends  who  so  well  supported  the  War  and 
Social  Order  and  "New  Town"  Conference  at  Oxford  which 
followed  the  All  Friends'  Conference,  should  get  at  once  the 
printed  report  issued  under  the  title,  "Towards  a  New  Social 
Order." 

Miscellaneous. 

"The  Book  of  Meetings,"  in  London  Yearly  Meeting,  giving 
in  addition  full  particulars  of  various  committees,  is  now  ready. 
It  is  indispensable  for  any  who  have  regular  correspondence 
with  English  Friends. 

Pamphlets. 

The  latest  additions  to  Quaker  pamphlets  are  "The  Re- 
ligious Significance  of  Death,"  by  Rufus  M.  Lones;  "A  Faith 
to  Live  By,"  by  Gulielma  Crosfield;  "John  Woolman— 
Craftsman-Prophet,"  by  Ernest  Taylor. 

Bible  students  should  certainly  get  "The  Book  of  Amos," 
translated  into  colloquial  English  by  F.  H.  Robinson,  Lecturer 
in  Semitic  Languages,  University  College,  Cardiff.  The 
measure  of  support  accorded  to  this  booklet  will  determine 
whether  the  publishers,  the  National  Adult  School  Union,  will 
be  able  to  proceed  with  the  issue  of  other  Old  Testament 
Books,  beginning  with  Genesis. 

Forthcoming  Books. 

Principal  John  Wm.  Graham  of  Dalton  Hall,  Manchester, 
hopes  to  have  his  "  History"  of  the  C.  O.  Movement  in  England 
ready  by  the  end  of  the  summer  or  the  autumn.  It  is  being 
entitled  "Conscription  and  Conscience." 

The  forthcoming  volume  in  the  "Christian  Revolution" 
series  in  which  Friends  are  so  greatly  interested  in  England  is 
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"Christ  and  Caesar,"  by  Nat.  Micklem  and  Herbert  Morgan. 
It  deals  with  the  problems  of  Nationality,  Law,  the  Church 
and  Compromise.. 

Another  volume  now  ready  is  "Quaker  Aspects  of  Truth," 
by  Dr.  Vipont  Brown  of  Manchester,  which  deals  in  a  racy  and 
human,  yet  serious  way  with  fundamentals  of  Christian 
thought. 

TEMPERANCE. 
A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  be- 
half of  the  Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

Prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  should  be  judged,  not  by 
results  where  the  law  is  flagrantly  violated,  but  by  results 
where  the  law  has  been  efficiently  enforced. 

The  enforcement  of  national  prohibition  is  not  a  political 
issue,  but  a  plain  patriotic  duty. 

The  present  supply  of  distilled  liquors  in  the  United  States 
is  deposited  in  over  three  hundred  bonded  warehouses,  many 
of  which  have  not  adequate  protection  to  prevent  the  dis- 
tribution of  liquor  for  unlawful  use.  We  urge  the  concentration 
of  such  liquors  in  a  limited  number  of  government  warehouses, 
and  that  suitable  action  be  taken  to  prevent  withdrawal  for 
illegal  use.  The  increase  from  800,000  to  4,000,000  gallons 
per  month  withdrawals  of  liquor  and  alcohol  for  non-beverage 
use  since  the  advent  of  prohibition  demonstrates  the  necessity 
of  a  better  permit  system. 

We  recommend  that  the  Federal  Prohibition  code  be  made 
applicable  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  to  all  the  territory 
to  which  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  applies. 

Inasmuch  as  the  outlawed  liquor  traffic  of  this  nation  is 
endeavoring  to  establish  itself  in  China  and  in  other  foreign 
countries  to  the  detriment  of  the  citizens  of  those  countries 
and  of  our  missionary  effort,  we  urge  Congress  to  enact  a  law 
prohibiting  American  citizens  from  engaging  in  the  beverage 
liquor  traffic  in  American  consular  districts  in  foreign  lands. 

We  rejoice  in  the  spread  of  temperance  principles  through- 
out the  world,  and  express  our  hearty  sympathy  with  tem- 
perance workers  in  all  lands.  We  would  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity of  continuing  the  educational  program  which  has  been 
so  effective  in  the  destruction  of  the  legalized  liquor  traffic. 

{The  foregoing  paragraphs  are  taken  from  Resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Commission  on  Temperance  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America.) 

John  F.  Kramer,  in  an  address  delivered  recently  before 
the  Temperance  Association  of  Friends,  said,  "  Look  over  the 
history  of  the  world  and  see  if  you  can  find  anything  more 
radical  than  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Rooted  in 
the  lives  and  customs  and  habits  of  society  since  the  days  of 
Noah,  do  you  think  it  can  be  eradicated  in  a  year?  Can  you 
clean  up  the  wreckage  of  centuries  of  dissipation  in  so  short 
a  time?"  The  speaker  wanted  us  to  feel  that,  all  things  con- 
sidered, "marvelous  progress  has  been  made." 

The  Press  awd  Prohibition. — With  a  few  exceptions,  the 
daily  press  of  the  East  is  not  sympathetic  toward  Prohibition. 
But  the  Nori/;  American  of  Philadelphia,  despite  its  short- 
comings in  other  respects,  does  give  liberal  space  and  favorable 
comiment  to  this  subject.  Among  the  magazines,  excellent 
articles  appear  in  one  or  another  almost  every  month.  The 
Survey,  some  time  back,  devoted  nearly  the  entire  issue  to  a 
study  of  the  results  of  prohibition  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  Second  Month  19th  published 
a  long  and  powerful  article  entitled  "Beer  Worshippers,"  a 
study  of  the  conditions  and  outlook  in  Great  Britain.  In  the 
Third  Month  issue  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  are  two  papers  of 
merit  on  this  subject,  one  by  P.  W.  Wilson,  the  New  York 
correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Mail,  on  "  The  Fight  for 
Prohibition  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Influence  of  American 
Example,"  another  by  Sir  Patrick  Thomas  McGrath,  member 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Newfoundland,  entitled  "  Canada 
and  Prohibition." 


Japan's  Drink  Problem. — The  drink  habit  has  been  rooted 
in  the  life  of  the  Japanese  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
Sake  has  been  as  common  as  food  itself.  This  habit  has  be- 
come intensified  by  the  subtle  power  of  wine,  whiskey  and 
beer,  introduced  into  Japan  from  Europe  and  America.  And 
it  is  now  the  boast  of  brewers  that  they  intend  to  foist  this 
diabolical  traffic  still  more  deeply  upon  the  peoples  of  the 
Far  East. 

During  the  past  fifty  years  Japan  has  faced  many  serious 
problems.  She  has  had  to  reconstruct  her  political,  economic 
and  social  life.  She  has  had  to  adopt  and  adapt  modern 
education.  For  self-defense  she  has  had  to  build  a  navy  and 
create  an  army.  To  feed  her  people  she  has  had  to  build  a 
merchant  marine  and  take  on  the  industrial  life  of  our  time 
with  all  its  maladjustments  intensified.  With  the  inrush  of 
modern  ideas  there  came  materialism  and  naturalism.  This 
led  to  the  breakdown  of  the  old  ideals  that  had  valued  the 
artistic  and  esthetic  above  the  material.  Faith  in  the  old 
ethics  and  religious  moorings  gave  way.  The  result  is  in- 
tensified by  drink.  Every  city,  town  and  hamlet  has  its 
saloons,  attended  by  young  women. 

The  evil  effects,  physical  and  national,  of  alcohol  have  not 
been  touched  in  a  scientific  way  in  the  schools. 

The  Japanese  think  the  physical  superiority  and  splendid 
powers  of  endurance  of  Americans  and  Europeans  are  due  to 
the  use  of  meat  and  liquor,  hence  the  use  of  drink  has  greatly 
increased. 

Observations  in  England,  France  and  Germany  cause  them 
to  assume  that  drink  is  a  vital  part  of  the  normal  life  of  civilized 
people. 

IVhat  Must  Be  Done  About  It? — i .  Public  opinion  must  be 
educated  as  to  the  evil  of  drink  and  its  consequences,  physical, 
moral  and  national. 

2.  An  educational  program  must  be  set  up  in  the  schools 
as  touching  the  evils  of  drink  presented  from  the  scientific  side. 

3.  A  popular  case  must  be  presented  to  the  public  through 
the  stereopticon  and  moving  pictures. 

4.  A  high  class  literature  based  on  scientific  facts  and  ex- 
perience must  be  created. 

5 .  Public  opinion  must  be  organized  among  the  educated 
and  moral  forces  in  order  to  bring  the  government  into  line, 
for  the  profits  from  the  curse  are  now  a  part  of  the  assets  of 
the  nation. — Japan  Evangelist,  Twelfth  Month,  ig20. 


THE  ROAD  TO  EMMAUS. 
Slowly  along  the  rugged  pathway  walked 
Two  saddened  wajrfarers,  bent  on  one  quest; 
With  them  another,  who  had  asked  to  share 
Their  travel  since  they  left  the  city  walls: 
Their  converse  too  intent  for  speed;  and  oft, 
Where  lingered  on  the  rooks  the  sunset  tints, 
They  checked  thfeir  footsteps,  careless  of  the  hour 
And  waning  hght  and  heavy  falling  dews. 
For  from  the  stranger's  hps  came  words  that  burned 
And  ht  the  altar  fuel  on  their  hearts, 
Consuming  fear,  and  quickening  faith  at  once. 
God's  oracles  grew  luminous  as  He  spoke, 
And  all  along  the  ages  good  from  iU 
And  light  from  darkness  sprang  as  day  from  night. 

We,  too, 

Are  weary  travelers  on  life's  rough  path, 
And  Thou  art  stiU  imchangeably  the  same. 
Come,  Lord,  to  us,  and  let  us  walk  with  Thee: 
Come  and  unfold  the  words  of  heavenly  life, 
TUl  our  souls  burn  within  us,  and  the  day 
Breaks,  and  the  day-star  rises  in  our  hearts. 
Yea,  Lord,  abide  in  us,  rending  the  veU 
Which  hides  Thee  from  the  loving  eye  of  faith, 
Dwell  with  us  to  the  world's  end  evermore, 
UntU  Thou  callest  us  to  dwell  with  Thee. 

— Bishop  Bickebsteth. 
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From  Lightning  Rod  to  Storage  Battery. — The  follow- 
ing is  condensed  from  an  account  in  the  monthly  letter  printed 
and  circulated  to  its  customers  by  the  Girard  Trust  Company. 
This  monthly  letter  is  very  much  in  the  form  of  some  of  our 
iVIonthly  Meeting  Letters.  It  shows  how  the  school  method 
of  using  the  printed  page  for  education  has  been  adopted  even 
by  what  is  called  "big  business." 

Could  Benjamin  Franklin  step  from  his  grave  in  the  quiet 
Arch  Street  burying-ground  in  which  he  has  slept  for  130  years, 
he  would  certainly  make  a  quick  visit  to  Herbert  Lloyd. 

Few  things  in  the  City  of  Poor  Richard,  now  sixty  times 
as  large  as  when  he  left  it,  would  interest  or  amaze  the  "  Father 
of  Electricity"  so  thoroughly  as  the  factory  where  they  put 
thunderbolts  in  little  black  boxes. 

The  editor  and  sage  startled  mankind  when  he  snatched  a 
flash  from  the  storm  cloud,  but  up  in  the  huge  plant  of  The 
Electric  Storage  Battery  Company  they  calmly  can  the  light- 
ning and  send  it  to  all  parts  of  the  earth.  That  is  one  of  the 
wonder  works  of  Philadelphia  and  this  country. 

Hardly  any  other  one  thing  now  comes  so  frequently  into 
our  daily  lives  as  electricity;  and  about  nothing  else  is  there 
so  much  mystery. 

What  does  electricity  do  for  you  every  day?  It  rings 
your  door  bell  in  the  morning  when  the  postman  comes.  It 
boils  your  eggs  and  browns  your  toast  and  jnakes  your  coffee 
for  breakfast.  It  enables  you  to  talk  to  your  office  or^the 
telephone,  it  carries  you  down  town  in  a  trolley  or  elevated 
car,  or  if  you  are  the  owner  of  an  auto  it  starts  the  engine  of 
your  car,  and  lights  it  when  necessary. 

Electricity  lifts  you  in  an  elevator  to  your  electrically  il- 
luminated office  floor,  carries  your  messages  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  on  wires  or  through  the  air  and  across  the  oceans. 

Watt  called  steam  upon  which  he  first  put  a  bridle  "The 
little  white  giant";  but  electricity,  although  wholly  invisible, 
hauls  great  railroad  trains,  drives  ships  at  high  speed,  and  is 
the  most  tireless  slave  in  our  employ. 

By  putting  an  egg  in  cold  storage  it  can  be  preserved  after 
a  fashion  almost  indefinitely.  By  heating  a  peach  and  enclos- 
ing it  in  an  air  tight  can,  it  may  be  kept  edible  for  years. 

What  cold  storage  is  to  the  egg,  and  hot  storage  in  a  can 
is  to  the  peach,  the  storage  battery  is  to  an'electric  current. 

It  stores  up  electricity  or  puts  it  in  bank  like  money  and 
keeps  it  until  wanted.  And  it  is  just  as  easy,  indeed  a  good 
deal  easier  and  safer,  to  ship  canned  electricity  from  one  place 
to  another  than  to  send  canned  peaches  or  to  transport  eggs 
in  frigid  storage. 

That  is  the  business  of  The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Com- 
pany— it  manufactures  a  curious  thing  in  which  lead  and 
acid  play  leading  roles  and  puts  it  snugly  in  a  black  box  for 
the  use  of  any  customer  who  needs  any  quantity  of  it  from  a 
little  spark  to  start  his  motorcycle  up  to  a  voltage  strong 
enough  to  haul  thirty-ton  cars  crowded  with  a  hundred  pas- 
sengers. 

To-day  this  Company,  when  running  to  capacity,  employs 
3,000  hands  in  Philadelphia  and  would  have  to  employ  many 
more  were  it  not  for  the  many  labor-saving  machines.  It  has 
a  research  department  for  devising  new  methods  in  production 
and  invention  of  new  machines  for  the  saving  of  labor  and 
time. 

It  occupies  more  than  a  dozen  acres  of  factory  floor  space 
in  two  great  buildings,  one  of  which  when  completed  was  the 
biggest  concrete  structure  in  Philadelphia.     .     .     . 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  single  job  ever  performed  by  a 
Philadelphia-made  electric  storage  battery  was  when  the 
Crocker  Polar  expedition  took  one  a  distance  of  4,000  miles 
over  a  rough  journey  and  then  it  astonished  the  Esquimaux 
in  the  land  of  eternal  winter,  by  brilliantly  lighting  a  house 
for  five  months. 

Philadelphia-made  storage  batteries  do  a  great  work  in  the 
coal  mines.  They  are  replacing  the  mule  and  they  make 
mining  not  only  easier  but  far  safer. 

One  of  the  wonders  of  Twentieth  Century  science  is  wireless 


telegraphy,  and  there  again  the  electric  storage  battery  is 
drafted  for  important  service. 

So  whether  you  touch  a  button  in  the  Pullman  car,  or  push 
an  equally  inconspicuous  button  and  operate  one  of  the 
mighty  locks  of  the  Panama  Canal,  you  call  upon  these  Phila- 
delphia-made electric  storage  batteries  to  perform  a  service. 

Extraordinary  as  an  electric  storage  battery  is  when  com- 
pleted and  strange  as  are  its  uses,  it  is  yet  a  fairly  simple 
thing  to  make. 

Lead  is  the  prime  ingredient.  The  lead  comes  to  The 
Electric  Storage  Battery  Company's  factory  in  shapes  called 
pigs  the  size  of  a  large  brick.  The  first  thing  is  to  melt  and 
then  cast  this  lead  into  plates  that  are  somewhat  like  a  grid- 
iron. It  requires  two  kinds  of  plates  for  a  battery — positive 
and  negative.  These  are  obtained  by  different  chemical 
treatments. 

To  make  a  battery  the  plates,  alternating  first  a  positive 
then  a  negative,  are  put  into  a  rubber,  glass  or  lead  container. 
The  plates  are  kept  apart  by  a  piece  of  wood  no  thicker  than 
cardboard,  the  wood  first  being  treated  chemically.  Lead 
caps  are  put  upon  the  tops  of  the  leaden  plates  and  soldered 
fast. 

Curious  little  lead  buttons  are  also  required.  To  make 
these  a  chunk  of  soft  lead  is  put  under  a  pressure  of  400  tons, 
when  two  thin  ribbons  of  lead  stream  forth  like  tooth  paste 
from  a  tube.    These  lead  ribbons  are  then  turned  into  buttons. 

Recently  The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company  perfected 
a  device  for  filling  automatically  the  rubber  containers  with 
sulphuric  acid  after  the  lead  plates  and  wood  separators  had 
first  been  put  in.  This  machine  works  with  more  precision 
than  a  human  hand  and  it  cuts  off  the  flow  of  acid  at  exactly 
the  right  moment. 

When  the  plates,  wood  and  acid,  are  all  in  the  little  black 
box  it  is  sealed  with  a  special  device  recently  made  by  this 
Company. 

The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company  makes  an  endless 
variety  of  sizes  of  batteries.  Some  of  the  smallest  weigh  less 
than  a  pound.  The  largest  weigh  many  tons,  and  are  for 
stationary  power  purposes.     They  are  then  as  big  as  a  house. 

To  transport  all  the  20,000  and  more  plates  and  lead-lined 
tanks  to  be  used  in  one  such  monster  battery  has  required 
more  than  fifty  railroad  cars  in  the  delivery  to  a  purchaser. 

Such  batteries  are  used  by  electric  lighting  and  power 
companies  in  emergencies  and  they  are  like  a  solid  bank 
account  in  time  of  financial  stress. 

The  electric  storage  battery  on  the  farm  is  a  fairly  new 
thing,  but  it  is  growing  at  a  rate  so  fast  that  it  has  become  an 
important  industry  in  itself.  IVIiles  away  from  an  electric 
supply  plant,  a  storage  battery  carries  civilization  in  its  newest 
phase  to  the  hearthstone  of  a  farm-house. 

The  Company's  trade  is  world-wide  in  dimensions.  So  it 
happens  that  the  electric  spark  needed  to  start  the  wheels  or 
aid  humanity  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth  is  now  being 
packed  and  crated  in  unparalleled  quantities  here  in  Philadel- 
phia where  Franklin's  lightning  rod  was  the  first  popular 
electrical  device  put  upon  the  market  so  long  ago. 


JAPANESE  NOTES. 
On  a  Railway  Journey.    • 

One  day  in  the  train  as  I  was  coming  from  Mito  to  Tokio, 
two  young  men  and  an  expensively  dressed,  but  poorly  cared 
for,  little  two-year-old  girl  sat  opposite  me.  The  men  smoked 
cigarettes  incessantly,  and  one  of  them  I  noticed  had  a  bad 
cough  and  his  voice  was  husky.  Presently  one  of  the  men 
tried  to  get  the  baby  to  smoke  his  cigarette  and  thought  it  a 
great  joke  when  she  pushed  it  away  with  her  dirty  little  hand. 
He  turned  with  a  laugh  to  his  companion  and  said,  "  But  she 
likes  sake  though  and  drinks  it."  Soon  the  poor  baby  began 
coughing  and  she  coughed  till  the  tears  came,  making  the  most 
abject,  pathetic  appearance  with  her  peaked  little  face  all 
streaked  with  dirt. 

In  an  effort  to  cheer  the  little  maid  1  began  talking  to  her. 
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and  though  the  baby  was  too  bashful  to  answer,  the  young 
men  gladly  answered  for  her.  They  said  she  was  sick  and 
they  were  sorry  for  her.  This  gave  a  good  opportunity  to  tell 
them  of  the  evil  effect  of  sake  drinking  on  the  human  body. 
They  were  much  interested  and  listened  attentively.  1  asked 
the  young  man  with  the  cough  about  his  throat.  He  said  it 
was  bad  all  the  time.  When  I  asked  him  how  long  he  had 
smoked  he  said :  "  Since  1  was  eighteen  years  old,  which  was 
three  years  ago."  He  also  said  he  had  smoked  incessantly, 
as  he  had  done  on  the  train.  When  I  told  him  that  his  smoking 
was  probably  the  cause  of  his  throat  trouble,  he  was  greatly 
surprised  and  exclaimed,  "Why  has  not  some  one  told  me  this 
before?  Our  books  or  newspapers  have  nothing  in  them  on  the 
subject.     Why  are  we  left  in  ignorance?" 

1  then  explained  the  ways  of  testing  the  heart  and  how 
accurate  records  could  be  made  of  the  evil  effects  of  tobacco 
and  sake  on  that  organ.  1  was  not  sure  my  Japanese  was 
sufficient  to  make  the  explanation  clear,  so  1  asked,  "  Do  you 
understand?" 

They  replied  enthusiastically,  "Yes,  we  understand  very 
well;"  and  from  the  questions  they  asked  1  thought  they  had 
at  least  gotten  the  main  points;  and  so  the  conversation  con- 
tinued till  we  neared  our  destination  and  they  began  to  gather 
up  their  things. 

One  of  the  men  said  to  the  other,  "Let's  stop  smoking. 
Here!  Give  your  tobacco  pouch  and  cigarette  holder  to  the 
foreign  lady." 

The  other  man,  the  one  with  the  husky  voice,  replied,  "1  have 
smoked  so  long  it  will  be  painful  to  stop  now.  1  doubt  if  1 
can  stop."  And  bowing,  they  thanked  me  again  and  again 
for  teaching  them.  We  left  the  train  and  they  were  soon  lost 
in  the  great  crowd  of  humanity. 

E.  Newlin. 
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Late  News  from  Abroad — Dr.  Steiner  at  Chalons. 

"  French  women  in  the  Department  of  the  Marne  are  eagerly 
watching  the  progress  of  the  new  maternity  hospital  which 
is  being  built  at  Chalons  under  the  auspices  of  American  and 
English  Friends."  So  writes  Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner  who  is 
making  a  tour  of  the  Quaker  Missions.  "They  have  seen  the 
great  work  being  done  in  the  old  and  inadequate  quarters  and 
they  are  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  a  new  building  which  will 
be  modern  in  every  respect.  The  walls  are  up  and  there  are 
many  visitors  even  now.  _  The  women  are  casting  wistful 
glances  at  the  private  rooms  with  baths, — a  rare  luxury  in 
France — and  the  birth-rate  may  increase  in  consequence. 

"  France  is  apprehensive  on  one  point — population.  'Give 
me  children  or  1  die,'  is  the  voice  of  Rachel  that  is  heard  in 
Paris  and  repeated  by  all  thinking  men  and  women  whom  I 
have  met.  The  war  has  increased  illegitimacy  to  frightful 
proportions;  but  the  children  are  abandoned  or  killed  soon 
after  birth.  The  state  adopts  every  child  given  over  to  it  and 
is  even  grateful.  The  Friends'  Maternity  Hospital  has  re- 
ceived 972  abandoned  children  since  it  was  opened  in  1914. 

"  Mile.  Merle,  the  charming  and  efficient  directress  of  the 
hospital,"  as  Dr.  Steiner  describes  her,  was  asked  by  him 
why  the  children  are  abandoned.  "What  affection  can  a 
woman  have  for  a  baby  forced  upon  her  by  men  of  other  races?  " 
was  her  reply.  "We  have  a  mother  of  sixteen  years  who 
gave  birth  to  a  baby  of  unmistakable  Mongolian  parentage. 
She  had  been  attacked  by  two  Annamese  soldiers,  and  she 
does  not  even  know  which  of  the  two  is  its  father.  How  can  a 
mother  care  for  a  baby  born  under  such  circumstances?" 

"  We  have  had  African,  Chinese,  Japanese,  German,  Spanish 


and  Italian  babies  who  were  born  without  love,  not  to  mention 
the  fact  that  they  were  born  out  of  wedlock.  The  mothers 
who  come  to  us  before  the  babies  are  born  are  required  by 
our  rules  to  nurse  them  for  at  least  two  weeks,  and  during  that 
period  they  learn  to  love  their  babies  and  often  continue  to 
provide  for  them. 

"The  more  hopeful  side  of  the  maternity  hospital  is  that 
suggested  by  its  name.  Twelve  hundred  and  fifty  babies  have 
been  born  here  since  1914." 

Not  the  least  important,  and  indeed  some  think  the  most 
important  function  of  the  maternity  hospital,  however,  is  the 
raising  of  the  standard  of  nursing  in  France.  The  profession 
of  nurses  has  not  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  past. 
Under  Mile.  Merle,  with  the  aid  of  English  and  American 
Friends,  nurses  are  being  trained  for  France  who  will  do  much 
in  the  course  of  years  to  raise  the  moral  standard  of  their  call- 
ing. Juliana  Tatum  of  Llanerch,  Pa.,  and  Phebe  Perry,  of 
Westerly,  R.  I.,  are  the  American  members  of  the  international 
staff. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  building  will  be  completed  in 
Seventh  Month.  It  is  costing  a  million  and  a  quarter  francs, 
this  sum  representing  the  balance  that  was  contributed  for  the 
French  work  and  has  remained  hitherto  unexpended. 


Is  Germany  Suffering? 

This  question  has  received  many  answers  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  Caroline  Norment  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  writes 
of  her  contacts  during  a  week  in  a  way  that  throws  valuable 
light  upon  the  problem. 

"  From  my  goings  about  during  the  past  week  1  am  sending 
you  a  few  stories  which  are  not  peculiar  but  typical  of  the 
state  of  Germany  at  the  present  moment.  I  was  approached 
to-night  in  the  Friederichstrasse  station  by  a  starved-looking 
lad  who  volunteered  information  about  trains.  He  did  not 
beg  and  the  law  did  not  permit  him  to  offer  to  carry  my  bag. 
That  would  take  away  precious  work  from  the  regular  station 
porters.  He  looked  so  hungry,  however,  that  1  did  the  asking. 
He  carried  my  two  small  bags  accordingly  up  to  the  platform 
and  1  gave  him  five  marks,  which  is  about  seven  cents.  He 
thanked  me  and  said:  'I  have  eaten  nothing  yet  to-day;'  it 
was  9.30. 

"  Two  evenings  ago  a  young  student  of  architecture,  Franz 
K.,  took  me  home  from  his  aunt's  house  where  I  have  been 
staying.  1  had  a  hand  bag  and  a  shawl  strap,  neither  of  them 
really  heavy.  I  could  have  carried  them  both  myself  with 
ease.  Franz  was  obliged  to  stop  twice,  hot  and  shaking,  for 
a  rest.    We  went  only  two  blocks. 

"In  a  Berlin  feeding  center  yesterday  morning  I  found 
that  an  eight-year  old  boy  had  crept  in  without  permission. 
He  was  not  on  the  list.  He  had  gotten  hold  of  his  brother's 
dish  of  food  and  was  devouring  it  ravenously.  Through  his 
ragged  coat  one  could  see  that  he  wore  no  undershirt.  It  was 
winter,  the  thermometer  standing  at  eighteen  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. 'My  brother  gave  me  his  dish  as  a  present,'  he  said. 
'  May  we  take  the  bread  home  for  Mummie?  We  did  not  have 
anything  to  eat  at  our  house  to-day.' 

"A  kindly  old  soul  came  to  the  feeding  center  bringing  in 
her  arms  her  puny  little  grand-daughter  whose  bent,  rachitic 
little  legs  could  not  make  the  journey.  1  asked  the  little  old 
lady  her  age. 

"'  1  cannot  just  remember,'  she  said;  'my  daughter  would 
know.    My  head  is  too  weak.    1  get  so  little  to  eat  nowadays.' 

"Asked  whether  she  was  a  native  Berliner  she  replied: — 
'The  gracious  lady  must  excuse  me.  My  head  is  too  weak. 
1  cannot  remember.    My  daughter  would  know.' " 

This  extract  from  Caroline  Norment's.  letter  without  giving 
the  other  instances  that  are  included  in  her  story  are  sufficient 
indications  of  the  reality  of  the  need  which  led  Alfred  Scatter- 
good  to  ask  for  food  enough  for  a  million  children. 


Appeal  from  the  Serbian  Prime  Minister. 
Rufus  M.  Jones,  as  Chairman  of  the  American  Friends' 
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Service   Committee,    received   the  following  communication 
from  the  Serbian  Embassy  in  Washington: — 

My  Dear  Mr.  Jones:— 

I  have  just  received  from  Mr.  A.  Pashitch,  Prime  Minister 
and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  following  official  cable: 

"The  Mission  of  the  Friends'  Committee  which  is  working 
in  our  country  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pearson  has  taken 
an  important  part  in  helping  the  colonization  of  southern 
Serbia.  The  Mission  has  received  the  order  from  the  Central 
Committee  in  Philadelphia  to  return  home.  The  work  of  the 
Mission  has  been  and  is  still  of  inestimable  value  to  us,  and 
that  is  why  I  ask  you  to  request  the  Central  Committee  to 
allow  the  Mission  to  continue  the  work  for  the  sake  of  humani- 
ty.    Kindly  reply  by  cable." 

This  telegram  is  self-explanatory,  and  I  hope  very  sincerely 
that  you  will  find  means  to  grant  this  request.  1  will  be 
greatly  obliged  for  a  reply  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

1  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  deep  satisfaction  for 
the  recognition  which  has  been  given  by  this  telegram  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  your  Committee's  most  excellent  work, 
together  with  my  gratitude,  which  is  shared  by  all  my  country- 
men. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Minister. 


Children  in  Russia. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  Soviet  Russia  is  making  the  care  of  her 
children  a  concern  of  the  state  beyond  any  nation  since  the 
fall  of  Sparta.  The  old  Russia  was  no  friend  of  universal 
education.  High  schools  existed  only  for  the  privileged. 
Hence  adequate  buildings  and  personnel  are  wanting.  More- 
over the  new  program  goes  so  far  beyond  the  attainment  of 
the  West  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  enough  competent 
specialists  in  the  world  for  the  complete  staffing  of  the  institu- 
tions contemplated.  Yet  in  Moscow,  Petrograd  and  to  a 
.varying  extent  ii)  other  parts  of  Russia  the  institutions  here 
described  are  said  by  Arthur  Watts  to  be  in  operation.  Arthur 
Watts  during  his  six  months  in  Russia  has  visited  considerably 
more  than  a  hundred  of  them.  From  his  report  the  material 
here  used  has  been  compiled. 

Eight  weeks  before  a  child  is  born,  rest  homes  for  mothers 
are  ready  with  special  rations  provided  for  the  child's  pre- 
natal care.  Maternity  hospitals  follow.  Milk  depots,  infants' 
homes  and  creches  carry  the  children  forward  to  the  day 
nursery.,  an  institution  of  which  there  has  been  a  great  develop- 
ment under  the  new  regime.  Then  consultation  depots  or 
baby  clinics,  sanatoria,  and  children's  hospitals  aid  the  mother 
in  the  safe  upbringing  of  her  child. 

At  the  age  of  three  a  normal  child  comes  under  the  care  of 
the  Commissariat  for  Public  Instruction,  although  education 
does  not  become  compulsory  until  the  age  of  eight.  During 
this  period  children's  gardens  are  the  most  popular  of  the 
children's  institutions,  where  clad  in  a  single  garment  the 
little  boys  and  girls  play  the  livelong  day.  More  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  children  were  registered  in  children's  gardens  in 
Russia  last  year.  There  are  also  children's  colonies,  some  for 
the  summer  only,  corresponding  to  our  boys'  camps,  and 
others  like  Dyetskoe  Selo  in  the  buildings  that  belonged  to  the 
former  imperial  palace  where  2,000  children,  live  in  thirty-two 
colonies  the  year  round. 

Between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen  the  children  may  at- 
tend either  the  graded  day  schools  or  boarding  schools,  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  day  schools,  there  has  been  an  enormous 
expansion  in  the  new  Russia.  Here  they  receive  dental  and 
medical  aid  as  in  our  most  advanced  cities. .  Trade  schools 
supplement  the  work  of  the  day  schools. 

For  the  children  who  are  in  any  respect  abnormal  or  not 
adapted  to  the  work  of  the  regular  curriculum  there  are  various 
kinds  of  special  schools:  homes  for  tubercular  children;  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb;  for  the  blind;  for  neurasthenics;  for 
backward  children  who  are  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  regular 


work;  in  addition  there  are  colonies  of  epileptics,  idiots,  luna- 
tics, and  moral  defectives,  each  group  being  kept  by  itself. 

The  Forest  Schools. —  It  is  among  these  special  schools  that 
we  find  the  institution  through  which  our  aid  will  naturally 
be  administered,  as  suggested  in  the  cablegram  from  Moscow. 
Children  who  are  recovering  from  sickness  or  who  are  seriously 
undernourished  are  sent  to  special  forest  schools.  One  that 
Arthur  Watts  describes  had  formerly  been  inhabited  by  two 
wealthy  ladies  with  sixty  servants.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  wood.  Here  now  about  fifty  children  were  enjoying  a 
three  months'  period  of  recuperation  under  ideal  conditions. 
They  were  having  their  lessons  and  their  meals  out-of-doors 
and  also  slept  out-of-doors.  During  the  day  each  was  taken 
for  a  quiet  sun  bath,  followed  by  bathing  in  a  pool.  Such 
sanatoria,  since  they  segregate  the  children  such  as  we  are 
feeding  in  other  countries,  offer  the  ideal  opportunity  for  the 
carrying  out  of  our  work  in  the  way  that  we  should  most  wish. 


Kindness  to  Germany. 

"  Kindness  to  Germany ! "  How  strange  these  words  sound 
while  the  public  press  is  still  pulsating  with  the  war-cry, 
"Punish  the  Huns!"  "Make  'em  pay!"  Our  friends  of  the 
American  Legion  are  being  summoned  again  to  fight  their  old 
enemies.  The  diplomats  have  been  getting  together  across 
seas  and  channels  to  cut  out  the  pound  of  flesh  in  accord  with 
the  words  of  the  contract.  While  the  great  of  the  earth  are 
calculating  the  nice  question,  "How  much  blood — this  con- 
tract permits  it — can  the  victim  lose  and  live?"  let  us  consider 
in  the  silence  for  a  little  while  something  deeper  and  more 
fundamental  than  indemnities  or  punishments  and  that  is 
kindness,  kindness  to  Germany. 

Against  opposition  and  amid  criticism  the  Friends  have  for 
a  year  now  been  showing  to  Germany  a  little — a  very  little — 
kindness.  It  has  been  but  as  five  loaves  to  be  divided  among 
five  thousand.  While  we  have  been  giving  a  meal  a  day  to  a 
fraction  of  the  undernourished  children  of  a  great  nation, 
tuberculosis  has  been  flourishing  rankly  and  undisturbed 
among  all  classes,  hospitals  have  gone  without  most  of  the 
necessary  supplies,  infants  have  fed  and  sickened  upon  black 
bread  and  water  in  place  of  milk;  men,  women  and  children 
have  died  in  the  darkness  of  unrelieved  despair.  We  have 
brought  a  drop  of  water  to  quench  the  thirst  of  a  shipload. 
Such  has  been  the  reach  of  our  kindness. 

Here,  however,  the  miracle  has  occurred.  The  drop  of  water 
has  not  prevented  the  death  of  many;  yet  it  has  met  a  deeper 
thirst.  The  five  loaves  have  been  blessed  by  a  mighty  One 
and  have  fed  a  multitude.      Nor  is  this  all. 

"  We  can  only  hope  that  you  may  feel  increasingly  how  the 
seed  of  kindness  which  you  have  been  planting  is  bearing 
splendid  fruit."  This  a  prominent  German  telegraphed  to 
Alfred  G.  Scattergood  on  the  anniversary  of  the  arrival  in 
Germany  of  the  Friends'  representatives.  Howard  H.  Brinton 
writes  from  Upper  Silesia,  where  the  struggle  between  Poles 
and  Germans  to  win  an  approaching  plebiscite  is  bitter  to  the 
point  of  daily  bloodshed:  "To  the  European  mind  Quakerism 
is  ceasing  to  stand  for  the  doctrine  of  a  sect,  but  spreads 
through  unseen  channels  as  a  subtle  influence  penetrating 
many  movements  and  opposing  the  forces  of  disintegration 
and  reaction." 

"  Kindness  to  Germany!"  How  good  it  is  for  Christians  to 
be  kind!  And  how  the  Lord  blesses  kindness.  It  is  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed  which,  though  the  least  of  all  seeds,  becomes  a 
tree  in  whose  branches  the  little  birds  can  build  their  nests. 


Changes  in  Personnel. 

Sailed. — Maurice  Conrow,  Riverton,  N.  J.,  on  the  S.  S. 
New  Amsterdam,  for  Poland. 

Sailed. — Eva  L.  Foster,  Lansdowne,  Pa-.,  for  Poland. 

Sailed.— h.rihm  S.  Gamble,  Winona,  Ohio,  for  Poland. 

Sailed.— Ed\\.h  W.  Hall,  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for 
Poland. 

5a/W,— Samuel  S.  Pennock,  Lansdowne,  Pa,,  for  Germany. 
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Sailed.— Phehe  F.  Perry,  Westerly,  R.  I.,  for  France.     She 
will  be  a  nurse  in  the  Chalons  Maternity  Hospital  in  France. 


Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Third  JVIonth  26, 
1 92 1 — 45  boxes  and  packages;  2  from  Mennonites;  3  specified 
for  German  relief. 

Cash  for  the  same  period— $8,733.68. 


Augustine  Birrel's  review  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler's "A  World  in  Ferment,"  gives  this  summary: — 

1.  A  final  end  has  now  been  put  to  the  contention  that 
huge  armaments  are  themselves  an  insurance  against  war  and 
an  aid  in  making  peace. 

2.  Another  great  gain  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  no 
one  is  willing  to  be  responsible  for  this  war. 

3.  The  whole  card-house  of  alliances  and  ententes,  together 
with  the  Balance  of  Power  theory,  has  come  tumbling  heavily 
to  the  ground.  In  the  Europe  of  to-morrow  there  will  be  no 
place  for  secret  treaties  and  understandings. 

4.  The  last  words  of  M.  Jaures  to  Dr.  Butler:  "1  think 
that  through  the  agency  of  the  United  States  it  may  eventually 
be  practicable  to  draw  Germany  and  France  together  in  trust 
and  friendship.  Do  not  leave  off  trying.  No  matter  what  the 
difficulties  are,  do  not  leave  off  trying." 

5.  Federation  has  in  it  the  seeds  of  the  world's  next  great 
development,  and  we  Americans  are  in  a  position  to  expound 
the  theory  and  to  illustrate  the  practice. 

6.  It  is  not  races,  but  wrong  ideas,  that  are  dangerous. 


THE  WEAVER. 

Celestial  Weaver,  by  whose  skill 

The  web  and  woof  of  lowly  lives 
Take  on  the  pattern  of  Thy  will, 

Till  they  reflect  the  nobler  man, 

Whose  beauty  is  not  formed  of  dust, 
Nor  terminates  with  time's  brief  span; 

To  dwell  in  Ught  not  seen  on  earth, 

For  whom  eternity's  too  short 
To  bring  to  view  his  hidden  worth: 


Forgive,  where  we  misunderstood 

Life's  knotted,  tangled,  underside. 
Forgetting  all  must  work  for  good 

To  those  who  love  Thee,  come  what  may, 

Choosing  Thy  wiU  above  all  else. 
Trusting,  when  darkness  hides  their  way; 

Until  they  see  with  larger  eyes. 

Glad  to  have  left  the  plan  with  Thee, 
Nor  sought  to  shape  it  otherwise; 

Learning  that  loss  brings  richer  gain. 
That  glory  comes  by  every  stitch 
That  causes  suffering  and  pain. 

That  every  loom  by  love  is  wrought, 
Whate'er  the  moving  shuttle  brings. 
That  not  one  thread  is  there  for  nought, 

But  forms  a  part  of  the  design. 

Love's  masterpiece,  by  earthly  means. 
To  weave  the  tapestry  Divine. 


Third  Month  17,  1921. 


FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 


A  BOOK  with  the  title  "Early  Annals  of  Ornithology, "  just  noticed  in 
The  Friend  (London),  mentions  the  fact  that  the  earliest  translation  of 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  with  references  to  bird  hfe  was  made  by  Anna 
Gurney  of  Northrepps.  The  following  facts  about  this  remarkable  mem- 
ber of  a  remarkable  family,  also  given  in  connection  with  this  book  notice 
may  interest  and  encourage  some  of  our  readers: — 

This  was  the  lady  who,  paralyzed  at  ten  months  old  and  never  sub- 
sequently walking,  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  gifted  of  that  remark- 
able family.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Gurney,  of  Keswick 
(Norwich),  and  could  never  move  about  without  mechanical  aid.  Her 
tutor  could  scarcely  keep  pace  with  her  as  she  mastered  Latin,  Greek  and 
Hebrew  and  some  of  the  Teutonic  languages.  Augustus  Hare,  in  "The 
Gurneys  of  Earlham, ' '  tells  how  her  life  was  the  most  complete  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter.  She  traveled  to  distant  parts, 
assisted  FoweU  Buxton  in  his  benevolent  schemes,  maintained  a  large 
missionary  correspondence,  was  "the  Prtovidence"  of  the  whole  country- 
side, looked  after  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  devoted  herself  to  the 
needs  of  ship-wr6cked  sailors.  "At  her  own  expense  she  procured  one  of 
Captain  Manby's  apparatus  for  saving  shipwrecked  persons,  and  in 
times  of  danger  had  herself  carried  down  to  the  beach,  and,  from  her 
wheel-chair,  herself  directed  the  rescues  in  all  the  fury  of  the  storm. 
She  then  suppHed  the  wants  of  those  rescued,  and  sent  them  to  their 
homes.  If  they  were  foreigners,  her  wonderful  knowledge  of  languages 
was  viseful."  Two  thousand  people  attended  her  funeral  in  June, 
1857,  her  coffin  borne  by  fishermen,  "whose  weather-beaten  cheeks, 
furrowed  with  tears,  were  more  eloquent  than  words." 

In  the  short  notice  of  the  sudden  death  on  the  14th  of  our  beloved 
Friend  Mary  Shearman  Kimber,  and  of  the  service  held  at  the  Colored 
Mission  in  New  York  City,  in  which  she  was  so  long  an  efficient  worker, 
it  does  not  seem  quite  fair  to  allow  the  impression  to  go  forward  that 
there  was  no  other  recognition  by  the  members  and  friends  of  New  York 
Meeting  of  Friends,  of  which  she  was  a  devoted  and  loved  Minister  and 
Elder.  The  services  held  at  the  Mission  on  Fourth-day  evening  were 
given  over  to  the  Colored  people  almost  entirely  and  were  largely  attend- 
ed, but  the  funeral  proper  was  held  at  the  Twentieth  Street  Meeting- 
house on  Fifth-day  afternoon  and  was  attended  by  Friends  and  relatives 
from  far  and  near.  We  all  feel  we  have  lost  a  valuable  friend  in  the  pass- 
ing away  of  our  dear  friend,  and  New  York  Meeting  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  loved  and  efficient  members. 

Her  beautiful  life  will  always  be  an  inspiration  and  help  to  those  who 
knew  her  in  her  pubhc  and  private  hfe. 

E.  H.  O. 

Friends  are  much  interested  in  the  Armstrong  Association.  We  have 
in  hand  the  tweUth  annual  report.  Its  work  in  Child  Welfare,  Home 
Visiting  and  Community  welfare  the  past  year  is  a  hopeful  recoi;d.  These 
items  from  the  Industrial  Activities  are  also  notable:— 

The  fact  that  during  the  past  year  we  secured  work  for  colored  people 
of  an  estimated  value  of  $326,709.82  in  thirty-one  different  kinds  of  work 
is  chiefly  interesting  when  we  analyze  the  details.  For  example,  we  were 
instrumental  in  the  securing  of  twenty-two  contracts,  amounting  to 
$137,556.00,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  for  Negro  mechanics 
to  secure  work  in  the  North.  One  contract  was  $34,400,  another  $32,000 
and  another  $12,000.  In  many  industries  we  have  been  instrumental  in 
introducing  Negro  workers  for  the  first  time.  A  large  lumber  yard  in 
town  had  never  used  colored  labor  untU  our  industrial  secretary  for  men 
persuaded  the  employment  boss  to  take  on  a  couple  of  Negro  workers. 
Now  this  particular  yard  employs  over  100  colored  men,  several  of  them 
occupying  responsible  jobs  as  skilled  workmen.  Our  secretary  for  women 
is  at  the  present  time  supplying  workers  to  two  factories,  who  have  never 
used  colored  girls  before,  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  a  week.  One  business 
firm  from  a  town  near  Philadelphia  sent  one  of  their  workers  to  the  city 
to  consult  with  us  as  to  the  best  way  to  secure  and  keep  colored  workers. 
We  were  recently  consulted  by  a  large  ship  building  company  with  regard 
to  the  best  sources  from  which  men  could  be  obtained. 


Dr.  Henry  T.  Hodgkin,  writing  from  China  to  a  home  correspondent, 
says:  "The  affairs  of  the  [Friends']  Mission  have  proved  to  be  more 
difficult  than  we  expected  when  we  left  home." 


NOTICE. 

The  Meetings  for  Divuie  Worship  at  Springfield,  Pa.,  will  be  resumed 
a  First-day,  Fourth  Month  10,  1921,  at  11  a.  m. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's   Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Stkebt,  Phila.,  "Pa. 


PourthiJMonth  7,  1921. 


THe     FRIEND. 
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TAXABLE   BONDS 

CAN  OFTEN  BE  EXCHANGED  FOR 
ONES  TAX  FREE  IN  PENNSYLVA- 
NIA. WITH  NO  SACRIFICE  OF  SE- 
CURITY OR  YIELD.  WE  SHALL 
GLADLY    MAKE    SUGGESTIONS. 

J.P.MAGILL&CO. 

2129  LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 

PHILADELPHIA 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


yV.:B.  1VEA.VER 

DNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Atltnlion  Gioen  to  FuneraU 

In  and  Out  of  iht  City.    AboChafiel 

AeconunoJatiom  for  Funerals. 

Bell  *Phone  :  Established  1880 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL 

FOR  SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  WORK 

Summer  Term,  Seventh  Month  5  to 

Eighth  Month  13,  1921 
Special  Courses  for  Teachers 


Woolman    School 
SWARTHMORE.  PA. 


ELBERT  RUSSELL, 

Director 


Reaidbncb:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084S 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 

260  South  Tenth  Streit 
philadelphja 

Bbll  ■Pbond— Filbert  2666. 


Samuel  H.  Scat.tergood 

House  Painting  and  Graining 

3931  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia 

Phone  Bell  Preston  3513  W. 


F»AF»ER    HANGING 

TRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.        -        PHILADELPHIA 

Patntt  and  Wall  Papert  at  Retail 
EtTABLiSHSD  IM  1849.  Bell  'Phonb,  Foplab  327 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 


1V92 


1921 


129th  YEAR 

The 

"North  America" 

and 

"The   Friend" 

Have  been  Neighbors  for  94  Years. 
They  both  stand  for 

STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  Insurance  with 
this  Company  ? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you  a 
North  America    Policy 


Advocate  of  Peace 


Monthly  Official  Organ  American  Peace  Society 

1828 


Edited  where  national  and  international 

currents  converge. 
Favors  a  "law  governed  world,  a  peace 

through  justice. 
Furnishes  news,  texts  of  state  papers, 

articles  by  specialists,  and  reasoned 

editorial  opinions  about  the  world 

that  is  and  is  to  be. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Editor 

George  Perry  Morris,  Asst.  Editor 

Subscription  $2.00 

Send  for  free  sample  copy. 

American  Peace  Society 

612,  613,  614  Colorado  BIdg., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTOR  and  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Rac*  StreeU 

Special  aHenfion  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 


WHAT   LIFE    INSURANCE    DOES. 

It  protects  your  family  against  the  stop- 
ping of  your  income  in  case  of  your  death. 
It  helps  you  save  money. 
It  can   give  you   an   income  when    your 
earning  power  declines. 

That'a  our  Endowment  Policy  payable  at  6S. 
It  does  all  these  things;  and  the  yearly 
amount  you  invest  in  it  is  easily  laid  by. 

Shall   we  tell   you  about  this  personally? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

Membmr  of  Federal  Reeerom  Syaiem 


Bstabliahed  1870 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 


installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  t 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,     Philadelphia 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 

Post  Office  Address:     Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA   D.  FEATHERSTONB, 

PaoHB— Mabkbt  1871. 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Opens  3rd  Mo.  1 8th  for  the  Season  of  1921 

A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


_.   Lansdowne,   Penna., 
for  year  1921  and  1922,  an  experienced  teacher  for 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. 

Addreaa  Margaret  S.  James,  Principal, 

Lansdowne,  Fa. 
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RHOADS 

Leather  Belt  Preserver 


TT  keeps  your  old  belts  on  the  job. 
-'■   It  makes  them  last. 

It  makes  them  pull  better.  It  helps  to 
give  a  new  belt  the  grip  of  an  old  one. 

It  saves  power  and  speeds  up  pro- 
duction. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA 
12   N.  Third  Street 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

102  Beekman  Street     322  W.  Randolph  Street  . 

Factory  mJ  Tannery:  WILMINGTON.  DEL. 


R.  C.  Ballinger           Erne.t  R.  YarDall         John  A.  Stratt.B 

TELEPHONES 

BeD— Spruce  1781         -         Keystone— Race  637 

R 

C.  BALLINGER  &  CO.   | 

CONTRACTORS 

and  BUILDERS 

318 

N.  Thirteenth  St. 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS.  MORRIS  &  CO.  '^  '^  '^°^  ^°=='^'-^  ™ 

BANKERS  BUY    HIGH-GRADE,    HIGH-YIELD, 

LONG-TERM      BONDS     WITH 
SAFETY 


REPRESENTATIVES 
PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES   B.  HESTON.  JR 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


OUR    WEEKLY    LIST    WILL    BE   GLADLY    SENT 
UPON    REQUEST 


EQUIPMENT  TRUST  CERTIFICATES 

@  8%  basis,  issued  under  the  "Philadelphia  Plan." 

Inquiries  solicited. 

Cadbury,  Ellis  &  Haines 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Franklin  Bank  Building 
Philadelphia 

Telephones:  Bell,  Spbdce  7372,  7373,  7374,  7375.     Eby^kihb,  Race  2815. 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Ester br 00^  Pens  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden.  N.  J., 

in  1858 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


[$10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


£.  Bo  MORRIS.  President. 


Hajoca 

Modern  Plumbing 


BEFORE  building  your  home  or  re- 
modeling the   bath-room,  a  visit  to 
the  Hajoca  Showrooms  is  highly  desirable. 

Selection  is  then  assured  under  favorable 
conditions  and  the  plumbing  fixtures 
chosen  will  be  most  appropriate  for  your 
building  requirements. 

Come  and  inspect  our  beautiful  modem 
bath-rooms  and  use  our  expert  service. 

Haines,  Jones  'Si  Cadbury  Co. 

1136  Ridge  Avenae 
PHILADELPHIA 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St.     -:-     Phila. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing, 
Typewriting,   Addressing,   Mailing,  Etc. 


THE   FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  94. 


FIFTH-DAY,  FOURTH  MONTH  14,  1921. 


No.  42. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  S3.00  a  year  in  Advance. 
J.  Henbt  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 
Davis  H.  Forstthe,  ) 
Mart  Ward,  >■  Contributing  Editors. 

Alfred  Lowrt,  ) 

Make  remittances  payable  to 

THE  FRIEND, 

No.  207  Walnxtt  Place,  Philadelphia. 

Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 

notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  dass  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


A  PRAYER. 


For  "The  Friend." 


Jehovah  of  the  nations.  Lord  of  earth, 
Thine  are  the  lives  of  men  and  thine  their  years, 
Thou  knowest  all  their  hopes  and  all  their  fears. 
Thou  knowest  all  their  worth  and  lack  of  worth, 
And  seest  underneath  their  joy  and  mirth 
The  great  world  sorrow,  deeper  far  than  tears; 
And  mid  the  blood  and  strife,  thy  pity  hears 
The  Human  Spirit's  cry  at  its  rebirth. 
O  Father  of  us  all,  mark  Thou  that  cry. 
Break  Thou  the  sword  and  quench  the  fires  of  hate. 
Wake  us  to  human  love  and  love  of  Thee. 
No  more  let  race  nor  creed  that  love  deny. 
Till  in  Thy  courts  the  nations  shall  await 
Love's  glorious  coming  in  the  flesh  to  see. 
Stanford  University.  — Irene  Hardy. 


YEARLY  MEETING  REFLECTIONS. 

Oneness  in  Deep  Religious  Feeling. 

You  attend  a  meeting  or  function  for  the  first  time  and  you 
carry  away  impressions  clear  and  vivid.  With  the  fiftieth 
repetition,  however,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  late 
past  with  the  more  remote.  But  the  mind  must,  indeed,  have 
been  inactive  if  it  had  no  impressions  it  could  formulate  re- 
garding the  Yearly  Meeting  just  ended,  for  it  was  in  certain 
ways  a  marked  occasion. 

History  will  record  that  in  1921  joint  sessions  were  held  for 
the  first  time  in  the  two  hundred  and  forty  years  since  our 
annual  convocations  began,  and  that  these  joint  sessions  were 
interesting  and  profitable  occasions,  though  some  of  our 
separate  sessions  were  not  less  so.  Hesitation  on  the  part 
of  many  members  as  to  the  value  of  the  views  they  hold  is 
increased  by  the  thought  of  expressing  them  before  so  many 
people,  while  the  opportunity  for  the  individual  to  speak  is 
lessened.  It  therefore  occurs  to  one  mind  that  the  combination 
of  joint  and  separate  sessions  is  best  for  our  present  develop- 
ment. But  when  quickness  of  judgment  and  accuracy  of 
speech  become  more  general,  complete  joint  work  may  be 
best. 

Another  impressive  fact  was  the  strong  and  definite  efforts 
made  to  call  the  young  members  into  the  service  of  the  Society, 


and  to  give  them  banners  to  be  carried  in  company  with  their 
elders.  Our  feeling  is  that  the  call  will  not  be  in  vain  and  that 
responsibilities  will  deepen  and  strengthen  their  characters. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  impression  made  by  the 
transactions  of  the  week  was  that  of  oneness  in  deep  religious 
feeling  which  pervaded  our  assemblies.  Though  differences 
of  sentiment  were  refreshingly  evident,  the  Christian  spirit 
of  dissenters  was  beautiful  and  instructive  and  did  not  dis- 
sipate the  yearning  that  "  not  my  will  or  thy  will,  but  that  of 
the  All  Wise  should  be  done."  There  arose  also  the  conviction 
that  the  extreme  value  of  the  fundamental  principle  which  we 
uphold,  the  practical  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  reasserted 
in  no  uncertain  terms.  That  this  Guide  can  be  depended  upon 
to  help  in  all  the  emergencies  of  human  afi'airs,  in  all  the  de- 
velopments of  social  life  brought  about  by  changing  condi- 
tions, if  we  poor  mortals  but  follow  the  Leader.  Changes  are 
coming  fast,  but  if  our  Guide  is  ahead  of  us  we  need  not  fear. 

Ann  Sharpless. 


The  Leavened  Lump. 

When  the  Master-Teacher  made  the  comparison  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  the  "little  leaven,"  it  seems  to  us  a 
fair  implication  that  he  was  approving  the  leavened  lump. 
Whether  therefore  we  consider  the  complex  of  gifts  and  powers 
that  compose  our  individual  personalities,  or  the  numberless 
varieties  of  personalities  that  make  human  groups,  it  is  the 
Divine  intention  that  the  whole  shall  become  alive  and  lively 
by  the  growth  throughout  the  mass  of  the  heavenly  ferment. 
Something  very  like  this  process  seems  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  course  of  years  in  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  Fifty 
years  ago  as  viewed  from  the  youths'  gallery  by  a  boy  of 
eight,  the  meeting  seemed  very  much  like  a  performance  of 
very  weighty  Friends  with  illuminated  faces  on  the  "raised 
benches."  Now  and  then  a  brave  voice  from  the  body  of  the 
meeting  was  heard,  and  while  the  assumption  was  hardly 
justified,  the  interest  of  the  young  was  aroused  in  such  off'erings 
because  it  was  felt  the  speaker  might  be  asked  to  abbreviate 
his  remarks  or  to  take  his  seat.  We  have  no  wish  to  reflect 
upon  those  times, — they  were  times  of  weight  that  even  a 
child  could  feel,  but  it  is  different  now.  Let  us  indeed  go  a 
step  further  and  record  gratefully  that  a  condition  of  deepened 
concern  and  wider  interest  was  often  appealed  for  by  these 
dear  gallery  Friends.  "The  meeting  was  ours,"  they  said, 
and  while  we  have  been  slow  to  accept  the  responsibility,  the 
following  generation  has  responded  better  and  weight  of 
judgment  and  liveliness  of  concern  are  no  longer  confined  to 
any  one  part  of  the  meeting-house. 

But  what  of  the  similitude  of  leaven  and  of  leavening  of  the 
whole  lump?  Is  the  point  of  the  comparison  fully  attained 
in  the  present-day  breadth  of  interest  and  concern?  Perhaps 
nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  our  Lord's  object-lesson  teach- 
ing than  the  perfection  of  it.  He  chose  the  right  metaphors 
and  similies,— exactly  the  right  ones.     Mostly  we  are  c  Wiged 
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to  say  of  ordinary  teaching  of  this  kind,  "don't  carry  the 
figure  too  far,"  or  "the  simihtude  breaks  down  at  this  point." 
If  there  are  instances  of  this  in  the  recorded  lessons  of  our 
Lord  we  cannot  recall  them.  Certainly  the  behavior  of 
leaven  in  affecting  the  whole  lump  is  full  of  teaching  similitudes. 
It  does  much  more  than  illustrate  one  point.  The  leavened 
mass  becomes  alive  and  unless  its  expansion  is  anticipated  and 
the  right  restraints  provided  it  may  easily  bring  disaster  in 
its  wake.  The  process  of  leavening  has  a  definite  law,  if  sud- 
denly arrested  in  the  mass  the  whole  may  become  sodden,  if 
improperly  accelerated  (let  us  not  be  afraid  to  say  it)  the  whole 
may  become  sour.  How  wise  the  well-trained  house-wife  be- 
comes in  all  this  range  of  management.  The  leaven  that  serves 
her  purpose  to-day  may  easily  be  part  of  that  which  served 
her  months  ago.  There  is  an  element  of  permanence  in  it  if 
rightly  directed. 

And  so  the  leavened  lump  of  society — of  Russia,  if  you  will 
think  in  largest  terms,  of  our  own  Society  of  Friends  if  your 
eyes  are  on  the  home  field,  brings  new  problems  as  well  as 
new  prospects  of  service.  We  need  sedulously  to  apply  all  the 
implications  of  the  Lord's  recorded  teaching  in  this  direction 
and  then  seek  Him  for  further  enlightenment.  The  live  mass 
demands  much  more  of  wisdom,  of  patience,  of  love  for  its 
successful  functioning,  than  does  the  condition  of  apathy  or 
fixed  formalism.  So  our  rejoicing  in  recording  the  conviction 
that  the  change  (not  always  the  changes)  in  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  is  in  the  direction  of  the  Master's  design  for 
us,  brings  with  it  a  sense  of  keen  responsibility.  If  the  4400 
of  us  will  take  up  this  responsibility  in  the  right  spirit,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  transmit  the  leaven  in  ever-widening  circles 
in  the  needy  world.  J.  H.  B. 

M    I    ^ 

AROUND  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

WILLIAM   C.  ALLEN. 


"What  is  a  ' Mealiecob?'  "  we  exclaimed  at  our  first  repast 
in  Africa  when,  on  the  menu,  conspicuously  appeared  a 
strange  name.  Soon  we  discovered  that  "Mealie  Cob"  is  just 
plain  American  Indian  corn  on  the  cob.  "Mealies"  are  every- 
where— Europeans  and  natives,  rich  and  poor  enjoy  them. 
If  the  crop  is  poor  the  food  supply  of  the  natives  is  largely 
cut  off — it  is  their  chief  gastronomic  dependence  and  joy. 
From  the  car  windows  not  far  from  the  cities,  up  in  the  wild 
brush  or  out  on  the  broad  veldt  are  to  be  seen  the  kraals, 
or  native  huts,  built  in  circular  form  with  arched  roofs  of 
sticks  and  clay.  The  little  gardens  close  by  with  the  inevitable 
mealies  indicate  their  universal  use.  A  well-known  missionary 
told  me  that  the  women  of  the  kraals  know  how  to  cook  their 
mealies  perfectly,  and  that  he  could  not  recall  an  instance 
in  which  he  had  not  met  the  kindest  reception  and  well-pre- 
pared food  in  the  humblest  native  surroundings. 

"How  many  oxen  did  he  pay  for  his  wife?"  I  asked  of  a 
missionary  regarding  a  young  native  couple  who  had  just  been 
married.  "Oh,  she  is  a  good  girl,  and  he  is  pretty  well  off,  and 
I  suppose  he  paid  about  forty  oxen  for  her,"  was  the  reply. 
In  that  part  of  Africa  a  man  is  rich  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  daughters  he  has— just  the  reverse  of  what  obtains  in 
many  other  lands  where  parents  want  boys  when  additions 
to  their  families  are  made.  The  native  girls  in  South  Africa 
are  saleable,  as  a  marriage  proposition,  and  if  papa  has  a  goodly 
bunch  of  likely  daughters  he  may  become  quite  rich  in  his  old 
age.  Cattle  are  the  great  commodity  of  the  negroes.  When 
efforts  have  been  made  to  take  their  land  from  them  they  have 
resolutely  contended  for  it  because  their  great  herds  roam  over 
the  broad  veldt,  which  is  the  very  life  of  the  animals  and  their 
owners.    Fortunately,  a  group  of  Christian  people  have  as- 


sisted the  natives  in  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  and  it 
looks  as  if  fair  play  will  ultimately  be  accorded  them. 

We  heard  wonderfully  weird  tales  of  the  power  of  the  natives 
to  communicate  information  to  one  another  across  great  dis- 
tances. How  this  mystic  telegraphy  is  performed  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  solved  by  the  white  people.  Some  friends  of  ours 
who  lived  in  Natal  during  the  Boer  war,  told  us  .that  the  re- 
sults of  the  battles  of  that  period  between  the  Dutch  and 
English  were  known  to  the  natives,  almost  immediately  after- 
ward, hundreds  of  miles  away,  long  before  the  English  knew 
the  battles  had  been  fought.  The  latter  would  hear  their 
servants  discuss  the  details  of  the  conflicts  whilst  them- 
selves, devoid  of  information,  until  courier  and  telegraph  fi= 
nally  confirmed  the  news  already  known  to  the  black  folk 
about  them.    Queer! 

Coming  up  to  England  from  Cape  Town  one  of  the  cabins 
adjoining  our  own  was  occupied -by-a  lady  resident  in  Nyasaland 
of  Eastern  Africa.  One  day  she  showed  us  some  exquisite 
jewelry  made  by  the  natives  of  that  country.  It  consisted  of 
a  brooch  and  necklace  of  the  finest  spun  gold  most  elaborately 
designed  and  constructed.  This  filigree  jewelry  would  com- 
mand a  high  price  in  the  great  cities  of  civilization.  The  ne- 
groes who  make  it  are  furnished  the  sovereigns  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  are  permitted  to  retain  as  profit  the  paltry  sum  of 
three  shillings,  six  pence,  in  the  pound.  Sad  to  say,  the  detail 
of  their  work  is  so  fine  and  necessitates  such  a  strain  on  their 
eyes,  that  by  the  age  of  thirty-five,  it  is  said,  they  lose  their 
sight.  I  have  in  different  parts  of  the  world  observed  that 
not  a  few  of  African  descent  when  given  the  opportunity  to 
develop  their  gifts,  in  competition  w'th  other  races,  are  able 
creditably  to  do  so  in  various  departments  of  human  endeavor. 

There  are  many  perplexities  for  the  white  people  growing 
out  of  the  relationships  between  the  native  races  and  the  people 
of  European  stock.  "Boys"  are  cheap  and  he  is  a  very  poor 
farmer  or  wage-earner  who  cannot  afford  to  hire  black  men 
to  perform  the  simplest  manual  labor  that  in  most  lands  he 
would  do  himself.  Not  a  few  Africanders  whom  I  met  with 
frankly  declared  that  they  feared  the  tendency  is  to  create  an 
easy-going,  lazy,  dominant  race.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  cheering  evidences  of  a  quickening  conscience  with  re- 
spect to  the  treatment  of  the  negroes.  1  cannot  but  feel  that 
some  of  the  sturdy  young  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  1  met 
with  will  make  their  impression  for  good  on  the  land  of  their 
adoption.  Nor  do  I  forget  that  the  folks  of  Great  Britain 
possess  the  grand  attribute  of  grit — just  plain  grit!  That 
will  help  them  through  many  hard  places  in  Africa. 

The  Kaffir  or  Zulu  life  of  the  Dark  Continent  is  only  lightly 
touched  by  people  who  are  temporarily  brought  into  contact 
with  it.  The  African  under  his  native  skies  is  about  like  the 
rest  of  us — he  has  good  and  bad  qualities.  He  may  be  slow, 
fond  of  leisure,  improvident,  sometimes  tossed  with  violent 
passions,  but  he  is  humorous,  patient,  kindly,  often  anxious 
to  learn,  often  an  excellent  worker,  and  is  trustworthy  until 
— with  shame  on  the  white  men  be  it  said — he  has  associated 
with  the  latter  around  the  gold  mines  of  Johannesburg.  There 
the  vices  of  "civilization"  become  too  much  for  him. 

I  know  of  a  cultured  Kaffir,  a  graduate  of  London  Univer- 
sity, a  college  professor,  a  Christian,  who  because  of  his  black 
skin,  cannot  enjoy  the  ordinary  liberties  accorded  to  white 
people  in  Africa,  who  may  be  his  inferiors  in  such  respects. 
When  he  wants  to  go  on  a  trip  he  must  get  a  pass  like  the  com- 
monest negro,  when  he  goes  to  church  he  cannot  always  wor- 
ship where  he  would  naturally  desire.  Of  course,  he  is  an  ex- 
ception, but  his  case  is  an  illustration  of  the  handicap  on  prog- 
ress placed  over  his  people.  Meanwhile,  we  should  be  guarded 
in  our  ofttimes  glib  remarks  about  "liberty  and  opportu- 
nity" for  all  men.  Do  we  mean  them?  Whilst  the  natives, 
to  their  own  hurt,  are  not  always  wise  or  conciliatory  in  their 
expressions  and  actions,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  treatment  of  them 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  been  infinitely  superior  to  that 
accorded  to  them  by  other  peoples  of  European  stock  in  the 
Dark  Continent.  But  it  is  largely  because  of  strenuous  efforts 
and  unceasing  watchfulness  by  their  friends  in  England  and  in 
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Africa  that  a  measure  of  justice'is  maintained  on  their  behalf. 
Were  it  not  for  these  efforts  the  deeper  wrongs  that  always 
threaten  undeveloped  peoples  would  result  in  the  country 
being  embroiled  in  racial  wars. 

There  has  recently  been  published  in  London  a  remarkable 
book,  "Life  and  Explorations  of  Frederick  S.  Arnot,"  who 
died  in  1014.  He  won  the  natives  by  love.  Once  a  servant  was 
saved  by  him  from  the  sudden  attack  of  a  lion,  when  he  threw 
himself  between  the  lion  and  the  young  man.  "Soon  after- 
wards he  heard  the  son  of  a  former  suspicious  chief  say  to  his 
fellows  that  he  would  '  go  anywhere  with  such  a  white  man,  who 
would  throw  his  own  body  between  a  lion  and  a  black  boy  of 
no  account.'"  Upon  another  occasion  several  of  his  carriers 
had  been  stolen  by  a*  raiding  tribe  and  two  were  taken  away 
beyond  his  immediate  reach.  Arnot  engaged  in  pursuit  with 
thirty  young  men.  He  seized  a  pistol  as  a  weapon,  but  quick- 
ly determined  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  take  it.  "So  after 
a  struggle,"  he  says,  "  1  hastened  back  to  my  box,  replaced 
the  pistol,  and  then  in  the  midst  of  the  men  1  knelt  and  hum- 
bly asked  God,  for  Jesus'  sake,  to  give  us  back  the  two  stolen 
boys.  And  so  off  we  set."  After  a  weary  ten-mile  journey  over 
the  hills  they  found  the  robbers,  who  were  prepared  to  fight, 
but  who,  without  any  show  of  force,  were  finally  induced  to 
give  up  the  stolen  boys  in  a  peaceable  manner.  The  mission- 
ary history  of  Africa  is  one  long  fascinating  story  of  courage, 
tact,  endeavor  and  faith  as  exemplified  in  the  career  of  this 
royal  successor  to  Livingstone. 

While  South  Africa  is  rich  in  gold  and  precious  stones,  her 
greatest  asset  consists  of  some  of  her  men  of  affairs  today. 
A  few  stand  out  vividly  in  my  recollections.  One  is  the  cele- 
brated General  Smuts,  premier  of  the  Union.  Tall,  vigorous, 
erect,  alert  and  strong  in  conviction,  he  is  a  statesman  beyond 
all  that  his  soldierly  career  would  indicate.  In  his  youth  he 
fought  the  British  in  the  Boer  war  (1898-1902)  and,  recogniz- 
ing that  the  outcome  of  that  conflict  would  be  disastrous  to 
his  country  unless  it  joined  in  a  policy  of  good-will  and  co- 
operation with  the  victors,  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  new  regime. 
Recently  (1920),  a  parliamentary  election  was  held,  it  being  pri- 
vately and  publicly  admitted  that  the  real  issue  was  whether  the 
Union  should  claim  the  right  to  secede  from  the  Empire  or  not. 

At  the  signing  of  the  so-called  Peace  Treaty  in  Paris,  1919, 
General  Smuts  issued  a  statement  specially  addressed  to  the 
people  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States.  He  averred 
that  he  signed  that  paper,  not  because  he  considered  it  a 
satisfactory  document,  but  because  it  was  necessary  to  try 
to  close  the  war.  He  declared :  "  A  new  international  order  and 
a  fairer,  better  world  are  not  written  in  the  Treaty,  and  will 
not  be  written  in  treaties,"  and  added,  "A  new  heart  must  be 
given,  not  only  to  our  enemies,  but  to  us,  a  contrite  spirit  for 
the  woes  which  have  overwhelmed  the  world ,  a  spirit  of  pity, 
mercy  and  forgiveness  for  the  sins  and  wrongs  which  we  have 
suffered."  When  1  met  him  in  Cape  Town  he  earnestly  pled 
that  the  clergy  of  America  be  exhorted  to  preach  forgiveness, 
and  that  they  protest  against  the  spirit  of  hate  which  domi- 
nates the  nations  today — only  by  so  doing,  he  declared,  can 
Christianity  and  civilization  be  saved. 

Another  man  of  South  Africa  much  impressed  me — namely, 
A.  L.  Collett,  Assistant  General  Manager  of  railways.  His 
particular  line  of  work  is  that  of  dealing  with  the  employees 
of  the  railway  system  of  that  part  of  the  continent.  His  sin- 
cere sympathy  with  labor  and  desire  to  enlarge  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  equity  in  dealing  with  it  were  obvious. 
1  recall  loaning  him  the  remarkable  report  of  a  conference  of 
large  employers  of  labor  who  are  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  England  (1918),  with  its  many  recommendations 
for  the  betterment  of  conditions  and  the  improvement  of 
mutual  relationships  in  mill  and  social  life.  When  he  returned 
the  pamphlet  to  me  he  remarked  with  a  smile,  "  1  believe  I  am 
more  of  a  Quaker  than  anything  else."  Such  a  man  repre- 
sents the  unrecognized  quintessence  of  patriotism  because 
internal  unity  has  much  to  do  with  right  international  rela- 
tions, and  both  have  a  direct  bearing  on  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness at  home. 


My  wife  and  1  acquired  a  large  sympathy  for  Africa  and  her 
people  during  our  sojourn  among  them.  Everywhere  we 
were  heartily  welcomed.  Some  of  our  most  eminent  mining 
engineers  have  at  different  periods  resided  in  the  Union,  and 
because  of  their  personal  attributes  as  well  as  their  professional 
attainments  have  earned  a  feeling  of  regard  and  good-will  for 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  "  Johannesberg  has  been  pecu- 
liarly fortunate  in  the  character  of  the  Americans  who  have 
come  to  reside  among  us,"  remarked  a  mining  man  of  that  city 
to  me.  Our  country  is  necessarily  judged  abroad  by  the  con- 
duct of  our  people  when  they  visit  or  live  in  foreign  lands. 

The  trade  of  America  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  There  is  a  constantly  enlargin  g 
service  between  New  York  and  Cape  Town.  The  subtle 
charm  of  the  Dark  Continent  enthralls  those  who  visit  it; 
the  climate  is  delightful  in  many  parts.  Her  people  are  hos- 
pitable, her  deserts  and  her  greenery,  her  rocky  coasts  and 
glorious  mountains  reveal  the  handiwork  of  God.  It  is  a  goodly 
land  to  see. 

OPPONENTS  OF  WAR  IN  GERMANY. 
(a  letter  written  to  the  editor  of  The  Friend  (london). 

1  have  recently  come  into  touch  with  the  Deutsche  Bund 
der  Kriegdienstgegner  (German  Union  of  Objectors  to  War 
Service)  which  seems  to  me  in  every  way  similar  to  our  No 
Conscription  Fellowship  in  England.  Started  in  the  summer 
of  1919,  it  has  now  ten  thousand  men  and  women  who  have 
signed  the  following  Declaration: 

"  We  send  our  fraternal  greetings  to  all  those  brave  men  and 
women  in  all  lands  who,  in  spite  of  all  penalties  and  threats, 
steadily  refused  to  do  any  war  service  whatsoever.  Especially 
we  greet  the  thousands  of  Englishmen  whose  conscience  could 
not  be  overcome,  even  by  the  torture  of  military  persecution. 

"  We  are  convinced  that  all  endeavors  to  bring  about  lasting 
peace  by  means  of  Leagues  of  Nations,  Courts  of  Arbitration 
and  International  organizations  must  be  in  vain  so  long  as 
there  are  not  in  all  countries  strong  groups  of  men  and  women 
who  on  principle  rebel  against  taking  part  in  the  organized 
murder  of  human  beings. 

"  We  are  therefore  determined  neither  in  war  nor  in  peace 
time  to  take  up  arms,  to  produce  war  material,  to  give  money 
.  or  do  anything  that  may  be  a  furtherance  of  the  organized 
murder  of  other  nations  or  of  our  own  countrymen." 

Last  week  1  was  present  at  the  first  public  meeting  of  the 
Union  in  Berlin,  when  800  people  were  present,  and  180  fresh 
signatures  to  the  Declaration  were  obtained.  The  speeches 
and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  received  made  me 
think  that  1  was  back  in  our  N.  C.  F.  meetings  in  London, 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  or  any  other 
towns  during  the  enthusiastic  days  of  our  C.  O.  movement. 

1  should  like  very  much  to  bring  the  two  movements  to- 
gether by  means  of  personal  visits.  The  unequal  rate  of 
money  exchange  (240  marks  to  £1)  makes  it  almost  impossible 
for  our  German  friends  to  come  to  England,  but  this  very 
difficulty  makes  it  easy  for  English  people  to  come  here.  1  am 
therefore  suggesting  that  all  British  C.  O.'s  who  can  do  so 
should  spend  their  summer  holiday  this  year  in  the  homes  of 
their  German  friends.  A  fortnight's  holiday  should  not  cost 
more  than  £10  (ten  pounds),  including  traveling.  I  don't 
propose  any  organized  group  visit,  but  simply  that  if  there  are 
any  in  England  who  would  like  to  come  here,  I  would  put  them 
in  touch  with  German  C.  O.'s  who  would  be  glad  to  receive 
them.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  concern  is 
entirely  shared  and  encouraged  by  the  other  English  and 
American  Quakers  here. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  ask  your  help  in  making  this  known 
in  Great  Britain.  If  those  who  would  like  to  come  will  write 
to  me  1  shall  be  pleased  to  do  what  1  can  in  this  way  to  help 
build  up  an  international  fellowship  of  C.  O.'s. 

John  P.  Fletcher. 

Society  of  Friends,  Dorotheenstrasse,  2,  Berlin,  N.  W. 
7,  Third  Month  12,  1921. 
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IN  THE  YEARLY  MEETING  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  enrolled  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  Schools  four 
hundred  and  eight  pupils,  of  whom  ninety-one  are  Friends. 
Of  the  twenty-six  regular  class-room  teachers  fifteen  are 
Orthodox  and  three  are  Hicksite  Friends.  The  total  number 
of  teachers,  including  special  and  apprentice  teachers,  is 
thirty-six. 

There  are  fortunately  to  be  but  few  changes  in  teachers  for 
next  year.  We  want  two  very  good  teachers  for  London 
Grove.  One  of  the  things  emphasized  at  the  N .  E.  A.  meetings 
at  Atlantic  City  is  the  need  for  devoted,  mature,  well-prepared, 
experienced  teachers  in  the  rural  schools.  It  was  urged  that 
teachers  in  rural  schools  be  paid  more  than  those  in  urban 
schools,  even  as  much  as  one-third  more  being  suggested  as  a 
reasonable  difference.  It  is  difficult  to  find  Friends  who  wish 
to  teach,  particularly  in  the  country,  and  it  is  especially 
discouraging  that  there  seem  to  be  few  young  Friends  prepar- 
ing to  teach.  Atlantic  City  wants  a  teacher  for  semi-depart- 
mental work  in  the  upper  grades.  Haddonfield  will  need  an- 
other teacher  for  additional  grades,  and  Media  is  making  one 
change.  There  is  great  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  keep  these  teachers  in  our  group,  who  are 
working  intelligently  and  devotedly  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the/r  work  and  to  develop  a  good  spirit  in  the  schools.  They 
are  a  fine  group  of  women  to  work  with. 

We  were  delayed  in  the  fall  in  starting  the  use  of  tests,  be- 
cause of  difficulty  in  getting  material  from  the  publishers.  In 
so  far  as  schools  have  been  tested,  we  must  conclude  that  we 
have  some  really  superior  children;  for  though  there  are,  of 
course,  some  exceptions,  the  average  is  high.  After  our  spring 
vacation  we  shall  test  in  subject  matter  to  see  how  we  stand 
toward  the  end  of  the  year.  As  a  result  of  intelligence  tests 
we  have  been  able  to  make  some  promotions,  although  in  no 
case  is  the  test  the  only  basis  for  our  decision;  but  when  class 
wor/c  is  excellent  and  the  test  shows  superior  ability,  we  are 
enco  uraged  to  make  a  trial  promotion.  The  results  justify  our 
decision,  as  promoted  pupils  are  doing  good  work  in  the  ad- 
vanced classes,  seem  to  feel  no  strain,  and  are  happier  than 
ever.  In  one  or  two  cases  when  inability  to  do  work  in  nearly 
all  subjects  was  explained  by  the  low  score  of  the  intelligence, 
test,  the  teachers  have  deemed  it  advisable  for  children  to 
be  put  back  into  a  lower  class.  As  a  rule,  tests  do  not  reveal 
surprising  results,  but  merely  confirm  and  justify  the  teacher's 
opinion. 

The  classes  are  now  working  on  their  Peace  Essays  to  be 
ready  for  the  first  of  Fifth  Month.  These  are  the  basis  of  some 
good  discussions  in  the  Civics  Clubs,  of  outside  reading  of 
some  of  the  older  classes,  and  of  some  lectures  by  various 
Friertds.  The  subject  is  kept  constantly  before  them  in  much 
of  their  school  work. 

The  schools  have  been  interested  in  "  health  week."  At  the 
suggestion  of  Christine  E.  Lemmo,  Director  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion, the  children  wrote  compositions  on  the  subject  of  health, 
and  with  the  help  of  Jane  Pearson  made  many  health  posters. 
They  are  much  interested  in  this  work,  which  carries  over  into 
practice.  A  single  case  shows  that  sometimes  the  school  can 
do  what  the  home  cannot.  A  little  girl,  pale,  thin,  anemic  and 
listless  admitted  that  she  never  drank  milk  because  she  didn't 
like  it;  but  as  a  result  of  health  talks  it  became  fashionable 
in  her  room  for  children  to  drink  milk.  They  reported  drinking 
it  at  home  and  ordered  it  at  school.  It  seemed  more  endurable 
to  drink  milk  than  to  be  out  of  style.  She  found  that  it  was 
not  disagreeable  after  all,  and  now  drinks  it  at  home  and  at 
school,  and  is  improving  in  weight  and  color. 

The  Haddonfield  School  is  unusually  large  this  year  with 
seventy-eight  pupils.  Elizabeth  Cuthbert  is  giving  good 
satisfaction  as  an  apprentice  teacher,  dividing  her  time  be- 
tween Lydia  Kite's  room  and  Ruth  Collins'.  While  she  is,  of 
course,  entirely  untrained,  she  shows  ability  in  working  with 
children  and  .a  willingness  to  learn,  and  is  helping  them  out 
well. 


Representatives  from  the  various  classes  in  Haddonfield 
recently  visited  with  their  Principal  the  Civics  Club  of  the 
Lansdowne  School.  A  regular  meeting  was  held  as  usual  that 
Haddonfield  might  see  how  the  club  works.  Then  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Haddonfield  Club  was  asked  to  explain  their  organi- 
zation, and  the  two  schools  questioned  each  other  as  to  their 
civic  activities. 

The  Manual  Training  classes  in  Haddonfield  have  been 
helping  to  get  out  their  playground  apparatus,  putting  up 
standards  for  volley  ball,  making  a  slide,  and  getting  out 
boards  for  the  see-saw.  The  boys  are  also  doing  some  repair 
work  about  the  building,  putting  up  strips  for  coat  hooks  and 
for  drinking  cups,  and  have  made  looms  for  the  weaving 
classes  and  repaired  some  furniture.  They  seem  greatly  in- 
terested in  this  practical  work  and  are  enjoying  doing  something 
that  seems  quite  worth  while. 

The  girls  are  piecing  quilts  for  the  A.  F.  S.  C.  and  are  plan- 
ning a  future  quilting  bee  for  the  mothers.  Both  boys  and 
giris  are  contributing  for  the  child-feeding  in  Europe.  A  boy 
drops  in  five  cents,  saying,  "I  earned  that  before  breakfast;" 
another,  fifteen  cents  saved  by  not  going  to  the  movies.  The 
school  is  sending  flowers  to  an  elderly  Friend  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, whom  they  have  long  remembered  on  birthdays  and  to 
whom  they  are  now  sending  a  plant  each  month. 

The  children  here  have  developed  a  great  interest  in  study- 
ing all  kinds  of  industry  and  have  written  for  various  exhibits 
of  cork,  shredded  wheat,  cocoa,  pens,  etc.,  and  are  reading 
widely  about  the  manufacture  of  steel,  sugar,  etc.  Reports 
are  given  in  morning  collection,  which  is  a  very  interesting 
period.  One  report  was  given  so  fully  and  so  well  organized, 
that  it  was  repeated  before  the  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

This  association  meets  once  a  month  immediately  after 
school.  Mothers  and  teachers  discuss  matters  of  common 
interest,  and  then  disperse  for  good  works.  They  have  pur- 
chased two  good  pictures  for  the  school,  and  are  going  to  im- 
prove the  grounds  by  putting  in  some  bulbs  and  shrubs.  This 
is  fine  co-operation  needed  in  every  one  of  our  school  com- 
munities— a  closer,- more  active  working  together  of  parent 
and  teacher,  in  which  parents  shall  do  more  for  the  school.  A 
little  constructive  work  is  more  valuable  than  much  criticism. 

The  Haddonfield  Committee  has  recently  organi/ed  two 
small  sub-committees,  one  of  men  to  look  after  the  property 
and  to  make  needed  repairs,  and  one  of  women  to  attend  to 
matters  of  good  housekeeping. 

1  think  no  school  has  been  so  transformed  in  spirit  this  year 
as  the  London  Grove  School.  Perhaps  I  particularly  appreci- 
ate the  school  because  1  recently  visited  a  country  school  not 
far  away  which  was  so  depressing  in  every  way  that  when  I 
reached  the  Friends'  School  it  seemed  to  be  a  place  of  marvel- 
ous sweetness  and  light — and  fresh  air.  The  children  had 
never  before  seemed  quite  so  wide-awake  and  keen  and  eager 
as  when  the  older  ones  gathered  around  to  ask  for  "  Webster's 
Speech  on  the  Seventh  of  March,"  the  Lincoln-Douglass  De- 
bate, all  about  cotton,  all  about  wool,  everything  to  be  found 
about  bananas  with  pictures  showing  just  how  they  grow,  and 
all  the  slides  on  South  America!  In  the  primary  room  the 
children  reported  that  each  had  read  the  book  sent  out  especial- 
ly for  him,  and  that  they  were  now  exchanging  books,  and 
asked  for  more!  As  proofs  of  their  industry  they  showed  little 
books  they  had  made  in  which  they  were  keeping  reading  lists. 
The  First  Grade  could  report  only  their  primers,  but  .the 
Fourth  Grade  showed  lists  of  fifteen  and  eighteen  books.  If 
we  accomplished  nothing  more  in  the  London  Grove  School 
this  year  than  to  get  these  children  really  interested  in  reading, 
we  should  have  done  a  great  work;  but  they  are  just  as  eager 
about  other  things.  Only  the  other  day  the  older  children 
begged  their  teacher  to  stay  after  school  and  give  them — more 
Arithmetic!  I  was  once  in  this  school  when  most  of  the 
children  were  deprived  of  their  recess  because,  tempted  by 
the  good  sliding,  they  had  not  come  in  the  day  before  as 
promptly  as  the  teacher  thought  they  should.  When  I  was 
out  a  few  weeks  ago  just  after  the  snow  storm  the  array  of 
flexible  fliers  on  the  school  porch  gave  evidence  of  no  abate- 
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merit  in  their  love  of  coasting;  but  tiie  teacher  had  been  out 
with  them,  and  had  given  them  a  few  minutes  extra  at  each 
recess  because  they  all  felt  sure  that  the  snow  would  not  last 
long,  and  that  they  must  make  the  most  of  it.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  the  good  work  of  this  school  must  be  interrupted  by 
a  change  of  teachers. 

Frankford  has  an  enrollment  of  forty,  the  largest  in  its 
history  1  believe.  The  children  have  learned  that  they  have  a 
friend  at  court,  in  the  person  of  the  Chairman  of  the  local 
committee  who  never  says  "no"  to  reasonable  requests  made 
by  the  school.  One  of  the  little  girls  of  the  school  has  just 
written  to  him  to  ask  the  Committee  to  put  up  some  playground 
apparatus,  telling  exactly  what  they  want,  how  they  want  it 
put  up,  and  even  where  the  material  can  be  purchased,  and 
explaining  that  it  will  cost  very  little.  They  are  even  taking 
into  account  the  fact  that  playground  apparatus  is  likely  to 
be  carried  off  by  boys  in  the  neighborhood,  and  are  arranging 
that  it  shall  be  removable,  so  it  can  be  taken  inside  at  night. 
The  letter  was  a  model  of  neatness,  courtesy,  and  business- 
like definiteness,  and  will,  1  am  confident,  prove  efficacious. 

Two  important  Teachers'  Meetings  have  been  held  in  the 
last  two  months.  The  first,  on  Religious  Education,  was 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Friends'  Educational  Association, 
and  has  already  been  reported  in  The  Friend.  On  Second 
Month  26th,  Dr.  Frank  D.  Slutz,  of  the  Moraine  Park  School, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  spoke  on  "The  Creative  Impulse  in  Educa- 
tion." He  spoke  for  an  hour,  telling  of  the  origin  of  the  schoOl, 
its  underlying  principles,  and  of  their  actual  working  out  in 
the  school;  and  then  answered  questions  for  another  hour. 
I  wish  that  he  might  come  again  to  a  larger  audience  for  1 
know  of  no  better  person  to  interpret  to  local  committees  and 
patrons  the  work  we  are  trying  to  do  in  our  own  schools.  1 
should  like  our  Yearly  Meeting  Schools  to  so  represent  the 
new  movement  in  education  that  they  shall  be  worthy  to  be 
classed  among  the  progressive  schools  of  the  country,  and  get 
into  the  list  mentioned  by  Stanwood  Cobb  in  a  recent  Atlantic 
Monthly.  It  is  easier,  however,  to  find  people  who  can  explain 
our  efforts  in  education  than  to  find  an  audience  ready  to  listen 
to  them! 

In  attending  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  recently  meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  I  was  greatly  in- 
terested that  this  group  of  some  8000  people  thought  it  worth 
while  to  consider  the  subject  of  Rural  Education  in  two  general 
sessions.  The  meetings  on  tests  and  measurements  were  well 
attended,  and  showed  a  growing  interest  in  this  new,  rapidly 
developing  aid  in  education.  Perhaps  the  finest  address  given 
was  that  of  President  Burton  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
who,  while  insisting  that  we  must  look  increasingly  to  the 
public  schools  of  America  for  leadership  in  education,  still 
thinks  that  the  two  things  the  public  schools  must  do  are  to 
recognize  the  primacy  of  character  and  the  sovereignty  of 
religion  in  American  life.  In  other  words,  the  public  schools 
must  adopt  the  recognized  aims  of  our  Friends'  schools  if  they 
are  to  realize  the  ideals  of  the  American  people. 

After  attending  these  meetings  for  four  days,  I  felt  con- 
vinced that  our  Friends'  schools  are  entirely  on  the  right 
track  and  are  headed  in  the  right  direction,  though  as  yet  they 
have  but  just  overcome  inertia.  When  each  community  realizes 
the  importance  of  its  own  school,  the  Yearly  Meeting  as  a 
whole  will  recognize  the  value  of  its  schools,  which  as  a  result 
of  whole-hearted,  enthusiastic  support  will  flourish  as  never 
before. 

Gertrude  Roberts  Sherer, 

Superintendent. 
■  I  ■      

Once  more  the  world  has  to  kneel  before  the  Child,  and 
become  as  a  child  itself  that  it  may  perhaps  now  at  last  enter 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. — Percy  Dearmer. 

If  the  world  is  to  be  reborn,  if  reconstruction  of  any  value 
is  to  be  accomplished,  it  will  be  because  men  and  women  are 
fired  with  the  desire  to  bring  it  about. — Ernest  E.  Unwin, 
in  "As  a  Man  Thinketh." 


ALLEN  C.  THOMAS. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  Twelfth  Month,  Allen  C.  Thomas, 
Emeritus  Professor  and  Librarian  of  Haverford  College, 
quietly  passed  away  in  his  seat  while  awaiting  the  beginning 
of  a  lecture  by  Herbert  Hoover  on  European  Child  Relief. 
Although  in  failing  health,  he  had  kept  to  his  work  to  the 
last,  having  within  a  month  presided  at  the  two  hundred  and 
forty-ninth  session  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  of  which  he 
was  Clerk.  On  his  desk  were  lines  of  a  book  review  drafted 
earlier  on  the  evening  of  his  death  after  he  had  been  discussing 
the  book  with  callers  in  the  late  afternoon. 

He  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1846,  and  after  finishing 
school  there  he  came  to  Haverford  College,  where  he  graduated 
at  the  head  of  his  class.  He  was  in  college  during  most  of  the 
period  of  the  Civil  War.  Sometimes  the  picket  line  of  the 
Northern  Army  ran  through  the  grounds  of  his  father's  home 
on  the  edge  of  Baltimore,  and  at  other  times  he  saw  the  tracks 
of  the  railroad  near  the  college  jammed  with  refugee  trains 
during  some  advance  of  the  Southern  Army.  Much  of  the 
time  he  carried  a  military  pass.  Thus  his  impressions  of  war 
were  formed  early,  and  furnished  a  firm  personal  foundation 
for  his  Quaker  peace  principles. 

On  leaving  college,  graduating  as  valedictorian,  he  entered 
a  wholesale  grocery  business  in  Baltimore.  Somewhat  later 
an  accident  physically  incapacitated  him  from  regular  work 
and  he  seized  an  opportunity  to  travel  leisurely  with  his  col- 
lege friend,  Edward  L.  Scull,  through  Europe  for  about  a  year. 
Here  he  met  many  friends  of  his  deceased  father,  and  friend- 
ships were  formed  which  lasted  throughout  his  life  and  which 
were  renewed  on  repeated  later  trips  abroad.  The  party 
walked  over  most  of  Switzerland  and  saw  much  of  Italy, 
France  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Upon  his  return  he  and  his 
eldest  brother  John,  who  survives  him,  entered  a  grain  and 
chemical  brokerage  business,  of  which  they  eventually  became 
principal  owners.  Two  years  later,  in  1872,  he  married  Rebec- 
ca H.  Marble,  of  New  England,  who  had  been  principal  of 
what  eventually  became  the  Bryn  Mawr  school  in  Baltimore. 

Allen  Thomas  found  an  opening  for  more  congenial  work 
when  in  1878  he  was  asked  by  his  friend  Thomas  Chase,  the 
president  of  Haverford  College,  to  become  business  manager 
or  steward  of  the  college  and  part  time  instructor.  Here  he 
remained  in  various  capacities  throughout  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  always  retained  his  membership  in  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting,  of  which  he  was  Clerk  from  1897  until  his 
death. 

His  teaching  work  at  the  college  grew  and  covered  many 
lines,  but  finally  centered  almost  entirely  on  history,  while 
his  other  work  came  to  centre  in  the  Library,  which  grew  under 
his  management  from  a  small  group  of  books  occupying  only 
a  few  shelves  to  one  of  the  largest  small  college  libraries  in 
America.  To  fit  himself  for  more  highly  specialized  work  in 
history  he  went  abroad  for  a  year  in  1885,  studying  mainly  at 
Cambridge,  but  also  to  some  extent  at  Oxford,  and  elsewhere. 
There  he  met  the  greatest  historians  of  that  day,  and  laid  a 
solid  foundation  for  the  books  which  he  later  wrote.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  met  with  a  very  serious  and  trying  accident. 
It  did  not,  however,  interfere  with  his  work  or  his  future 
career  as  author,  teacher  and  minister. 

He  was  one  of  the  group  of  Friends  who  started  and  main- 
tained the  educational  magazine  known  as  The  Student,  and 
he  was  also  one  of  the  Haverford  professors  who  originated 
and  contributed  to  College  Studies,  both  of  which  were  interest- 
ing ventures. 

With  valuable  assistance  from  his  brother  Richard,  he  wrote 
the  "  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America,"  which 
was  first  issued  in  1894  as  a  volume  of  the  American  Church 
History  Series.  It  has  been  twice  revised  and  republished 
and  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  Quaker  History.  The 
same  year  (1894)  was  published  the  first  edition  of  his  "  History 
of  the  United  States."  It  was  written  from  a  new  point  of 
view.  It  dealt  with  the  religious,  social,  economic,  political, 
industrial  and  educational  development  of  America  rather 
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than  with  an  extensive  and  detailed  account  of  the  wars  which 
had  usually  formed  the  main  stock  of  text  books  in  history. 

It  was  at  once  recognized  as  a  sound,  reliable  and  valuable 
piece  of  work  and  has  been  widely  used  in  schools  and  acade- 
mies ever  since  it  first  appeared.  More  than  a  million  copies 
of  it  have  been  sold.  It  was  translated  into  Yiddish  by  the 
Jewish  Immigration  Society,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  presented  to 
every  Jewish  family  coming  to  America  so  that  these  pros- 
pective citizens  may  get  a  clear  conception  of  American  ideals. 
He  has  also  written  a  History  of  the  United  States  for  Primary 
Schools,  a  History  of  England  for  students  of  the  High  School 
grade,  and  a  History  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  schools  of  that 
State.  He  has  written  a  number  of  valuable  historical  mono- 
graphs and  he  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  Friends' 
periodicals  both  in  America  and  England.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society  of  America  and 
he  was  the  admirable  editor  of  its  Bulletin. 

His  scholarship  and  the  valuable  quality  of  his  research 
work  were  everywhere  recognized.  He  was  noted  for  his 
accuracy  and  also  for  the  width  and  extent  of  his  reading  and 
his  information.  His  memory  was  remarkable,  and  those  of 
us  who  consulted  him  frequently  knew  that  it  was  trustworthy. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  number  of  associations  and  societies. 
He  was  for  the  major  part  of  his  life  a  teacher,  instructing  in 
many  branches  and  revealing  in  this  field  of  activity  a  very 
wide  range  of  exact  knowledge.  He  was  recorded  a  minister 
in  1889,  and  from  that  time  onward  he  was  a  frequent  and 
valuable  speaker  in  Haverford  Meeting  and  in  other  Quaker 
centres.  He  was  a  life-long  student  of  the  Bible,  an  effective 
Bible  teacher  and  an  extensive  contributor  to  Bible  School 
literature.  He  did  much  to  promote  the  study  of  the  Bible 
in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

He  was  a  very  kind  neighbor,  a  loyal  friend,  a  generous 
giver,  a  person  of  broad  spirit,  and  in  every  sense  a  good  man. 
He  had  rendered  many  noble  services  and  he  was  widely  loved. 
He  was  vdevoted  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  large  part  of 
his  time  and  energy  was  given  to  the  advancement  of  its  ideals 
and  its  message.  He  understood  its  aims  and  he  knew  its 
history  as  few  others  did  and  he  had  a  clear  vision  of  its  future 
tasks  and  its  future  development.  His  death  has  removed 
from  us  one  of  our  pillars  and  one  of  God's  faithful  servants. 
RuFus  M.  Jones. 

ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLORED  PEOPLE. 


a  department  conducted  by  john  t.  emlen. 

The  Present  Relationship  Between  Cheyney  Train- 
ing School  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. — Our  Cheyney 
Corporation  is  anxiously  awaiting  action  regarding  Bill  No. 
338,  which  was  introduced  recently  at  Harrisburg  by  Senator 
MacDade  of  Delaware  County.  It  authorizes  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  to  purchase  the  Farm  and  School  Plant  at 
Cheyney,  if  satisfactory  arrangements  as  to  price  can  be 
agreed  upon;  and  1  am  glad  to  report  that  it  has  passed  the 
Senate  already  and  now  is  in  the  House. 

The  object  of  this  Bill  has  been  approved  by  Governor 
Sproul  and  it  enjoys  the  hearty  support  of  Dr.  Finegan, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Consequently,  there  is 
good  reason  for  hoping  that,  within  two  or  three  months, 
<;heyney  Training  School  for  Teachers  will  be  added  to  the 
thirteen  other  normal  schools  which  are  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Commonwealth. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1920-21,  the  courses  of 
study  were  modified  and  added  to,  so  that  in  fact  Cheyney 
became  a  standardized  Normal  School.  Of  necessity  these 
changes  brought  with  them  a  heavier  financial  load,  and  at 
first  it  was  agreed  that  we  might  properly  expect  the  State  to 
grant  a  much  larger  appropriation  than  the  $6,000  per  year 
which  Cheyney  receives  at  present. 

However,  the  dangers  were  realized  of  any  program  which 
annually  involves  raising  large  sums  of  money,  without 
reasonable  certainty  as  to  the  sources  from  which  this  money 
is  to  come.    Therefore  a  suggestion  favoring  State  ownership. 


from  Senator  Eyre  of  West  Chester,  was  considered  very 
carefully — and  after  much  deliberation  the  idea  was  approved 
by  our  Board  as  well  as  by  the  Corporation. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  dollars  is  the  approxi- 
mate cost  value  of  our  investment  at  Cheyney.  Since  moving 
the  School  to  its  present  location — that  is,  since  1902 — ^we 
have  gradually  acquired  a  deficit  of  approximately  ^70,000; 
which  figure  represents  the  difi'erence  between  total  expenses 
and  total  income — apart  from  additions  to  endowment  through 
gifts  and  bequests. 

It  is  desired  to  avoid  even  the  "appearance  of  attempting 
to  "drive  a  bargain,"  and  although  financial  negotiations  with 
the  State  have  not  been  entered  into  as  yet,  the  Cheyney 
Board  has  agreed  upon  the  general  principle  that  it  will  be 
right  to  offer  the  entire  school  property  as  a  gift  from  the 
Society  of  Friends  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  represent 
our  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Negro  education— if  the  deficit 
is  made  good.  In  effect  this  means  that  the  State  would  pay 
approximately  $70,000  for  property  that  cost  $155,000  at 
pre-war  prices. 

Also  it  means  that  the  endowment  of  our  Corporation  will 
then  total  about  |i  50,000  based  on  capital  funds  now  invested, 
in  addition  to  what  would  be  received  from  the  State. 

The  income  from  this  endowment  might  well  be  used  for 
scholarships  at  Cheyney,  but  that  is  something  which  has  not 
been  determined  or  even  seriously  discussed. 

Informally  and  unofficially,  the  proposition  just  outUned 
has  been  cordially  approved  by  Dr.  Finegan,  who  also  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  entirely  acceptable  to  Governor 
Sproul,  as  well  as  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Aside  from  the  vital  question  of  money,  I  think  it  is  true 
that  the  outstanding  reason  for  withdrawing  from  a  trust 
which  originated  more  than  thirty  years  before  the  aboliticm 
of  Slavery,  is  the  conviction  that  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  are  under  no  further  obligations  to  conduct 
a  normal  school  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania :  and  especially 
so,  if  we  recognize  as  a  fact  that  the  State  needs  a  school  such 
as  Cheyney,  and  is  able  to  make  it  a  better  and  larger  institution 
than  we  could  ever  hope  to  do. 

These  arguments  bear  some  relationship  to  those  that 
caused  the  Institute  for  Colored  Youth  (which  later  became 
Cheyney  School  for  Teachers)  to  re-organize  and  move  from 
Philadelphia  to  Cheyney;  so  that,  in  theory  at  least,  history 
seems  to  be  repeating  itself;  excepting  that  the  step  now  con- 
templated provides  for  continuation  of  the  work  under  State 
ownership,  where  we  believe  it  rightly  belongs. 

As  an  indication  of  what  the  change  ought  to  mean — 
ultimately  if  not  at  once — it  is  well  worth  noting  that  the  State 
Director  of  School  Buildings  visited  Cheyney  in  the  early 
winter,  and  subsequently  submitted  recommendations  to  Dr. 
Finegan  which,  we  understand,  involve  a  large  expenditure  of 
money,  for  additional  buildings,  alterations  to  existing  build- 
ings, and  equipment.  Probably  this  would  mean  an  increase 
of  dormitory  capacity  from  the  present  enrollment  of  100  to 
not  less  than  200  students,  and  also  the  erection  of  a  central 
dining  hall,  a  gymnasium,  and  an  assembly  hall;  as  well  as 
more  laboratory  and  class-room  facilities. 

According  to  existing  laws  the  management  of  a  Normal 
School  owned  by  the  State  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  nine  trustees 
appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Very 
likely  Dr.  Finegan  will  invite  members  of  our  Board  to  sit  on 
the  Board  of  the  Cheyney  Normal  School  (I  hazard  a  guess 
that  this  will  be  the  new  name);  although  insofar  as  my 
personal  knowledge  goes  the  subject  has  received  no  considera- 
tion as  yet. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say,  as  emphatically  as  possible, 
that  it  is  the  earnest  hope  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
situation  described  in  this  brief  presentation,  that  the  action 
proposed  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  many  friends  who  have 
helped  to  support  Cheyney  by  contributions  and  gifts,  as  well 
as  by  sympathetic  interest.  In  recent  years  we  have  received 
between  |8,ooo  and  $10,000  annually,  from  individual  donors, 
and  in  the  form  of  grants  from  different  funds.    If  our  program 
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for  selling  out  to  the  State  should  be  carried  through,  it  would 
appear  that  this  money  will  be  released  for  other  purposes; 
but  it  would  be  a  calamity  from  the  viewpoint  of  Cheyney 
for  any  such  steps  to  be  taken,  unless  or  until  Senate  Bill 
No.  388  is  signed  by  the  Governor,  and  the  hoped-for  transfer 
has  become  an  accomplished  fact. 

James  G.  Biddle. 


AMERICAN  PRECEDENTS  FOR  A  PACIFIST  LEAGUE  OF 
NATIONS. 


Another  memorable  American  precedent  for  disarmament, 
and  for  the  exclusive  reliance  upon  peaceful  means  of  settling 
international  disputes,  is  embodied  in  the  Rush-Bagot  Agree- 
ment of  181 7  and  its  faithful  observance  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years. 

The  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Great  Lakes  had  been  for 
nearly  two  centuries  the  scene  of  border-wars,  first  between 
the  French  and  English  colonists,  with  their  Indian  allies,  and 
then  betw,een  the  United  States  and  the  British  in  Canada. 
During  the  American  Revolution  and  a  generation  later,  m 
the  War  of  1812,  the  Americans  and  British  had  fought  each 
other  desperately  back  and  forth  across  their  mutual  boundary, 
and  both  sides  had  known  the  miseries  of  offensive  and  de- 
fensive warfare.  To  the  discerning  minds  of  that  day,  it 
looked  as  if  in  our  New  World  would  be  repeated  the  bloody 
history  and  the  unending  wars  which  have  marred  such  Old 
World  boundaries  as  the  River  Rhine  and  the  Mazurian  Lakes. 
Hence  they  determined  to  reject,  as  between  the  two  great 
powers  of  our  Western  continent  the  Old  World's  maxim,  "  In 
time  of  peace  prepare  for  war,"  and  to  substitute  for  it  the 
more  civilized,  democratic  and  Christian  motto,  "In  time  of 
peace  prepare  for  peace." 

Washington,  Jay,  Randolph  and  Gallatin,  on  our  side,  and 
Castlereagh  and  Liverpool  on  the  British  side,  were  the  pioneer 
advocates  of  mutual  disarmament  on  the  Canadian  border. 
Washington  instructed  John  Jay,  in  1794,  during  the  French 
Revolutionary  cyclone,  to  suggest  this  plan  as  one  means  of 
preventing  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  Castlereagh  instructed 
the  British  commissioners  at  Ghent,  during  the  Napoleonic 
cyclone,  as  follows:  "N.  B.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
jealousies  which  may  arise  by  the  construction  of  ships  of  war 
on  the  Lakes,  it  should  be  proposed  that  the  two  contracting 
parties  should  reciprocally  bind  themselves  not  to  construct 
any  ships  of  war  on  any  of  the  Lakes,  and  should  entirely 
dismantle  those  which  are  now  in  commission,  or  are  preparing 
for  service." 

This  instruction  was  not  acted  upon,  and  not  used,  in  the 
negotiations  at  Ghent,  and  it  was  replaced  by  a  British  de- 
mand, soon  withdrawn,  that  the  United  States  alone  should 
withdraw  all  force  from  the  Great  Lakes,  or  that  the  Lakes 
with  a  strip  of  territory  on  their  southern  shores  should  be 
ceded  to  Great  Britain.  Towards  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812, 
the  British  built  several  war-ships  and  launched  them  on  the 
Lakes-  and  after  the  close  of  the  war,  in  the  summer  of  1815, 
there  came  reports  to  President  Madison  from  John  Quincy 
Adams,  our  minister  in  London,  that  the  British  government 
was  planning  to  increase  the  naval  force  already  there.  At  the 
same  time,  there  came  complaints  from  the  border  that  the 
British  were  exercising  the  right  of  search  on  the  Lakes  and 
pursuing  smugglers  into  American  territory,  while  the  Ameri- 
can officers  were  accused  of  inciting  British  soldiers  and  sea- 
men to  revolt  or  desert. 

.  Under  these  circumstances.  President  Madison  and  his 
Secretary  of  State,  James  Monroe,  instructed  Adams  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  information  you  give  of  orders  having  been  issued  by 
the  British  Government  to  increase  its  naval  force  on  the 
Lakes  is  confirmed  by  intelligence  from  that  quarter  of  meas- 


ures having  been  actually  adopted  for  the  purpose.  it  is 
evident,  if  each  party  augments  its  force  there,  with  a  view 
to  obtain  the  ascendancy  over  the  other,  that  vast  expense 
will  be  incurred  and  the  danger  of  collision  augmented  in  like 
degree.  The  President  is  sincerely  desirous  to  prevent  an 
evil  which,  it  is  presumed,  is  equally  to  be  deprecated  by  both 
Governments.  He,  therefore,  authorizes  you  to  propose  to  the 
British  Government  such  an  arrangement  respecting  the  naval 
force  to  be  kept  on  the  Lakes  by  both  Governments  as  will 
demonstrate  their  pacific  policy  and  secure  their  peace.  He 
is  willing  to  confine  it  on  each  side  to  a  certain  moderate  num- 
ber of  armed  vessels,  and  the  smaller  the  number  the  more 
agreeable  to  him-  or  to  abstain  altogether  from  an  armed  force 
beyond  that  used  for  the  revenue.  You  will  bring  this  subject 
under  the  consideration  of  the  British  Government  immediate- 
ly after  the  receipt  of  this  letter." 

In  pursuance  of  these  instructions,  Adams  had  two  inter- 
views with  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  British  Minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  the  result  of  which  was  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  a  proposal  from  the  British  to  the  American  govern- 
ment. In  the  debate  in  Parliament,  the  "Jingoes,"  like  Sir 
Joseph  Yorke,  sounded  a  warning  that  the  United  States  "was 
no  longer  to  be  contended  against  by  gunboat  expeditions: 
her  three-deckers  now  sailed  upon  fresh  water,  and  her  growing 
and  gigantic  naval  power  must  not  be  overlooked."  But  the 
British  Government  side-tracked  its  jingo  opponents  on  this 
occasion,  and  proposed  to  Adams  that  competitive  increase  of 
armaments  should  be  prevented  by  an  agreement  to  build 
no  new  vessels. 

The  negotiations  were  then  removed  to  Washington  and 
carried  on  between  the  British  minister.  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  and 
Secretary  Monroe,  who  on  becoming  President  entrusted  them 
to  his  Secretary  of  State,  Richard  Rush  of  Pennsylvania. 
Monroe,  while  Secretary,  proposed  to  Bagot  that  each  govern- 
ment's naval  forces  on  the  Great  Lakes  should  be  reduced  to 
four  vessels,  each  of  100  tons  burden,  and  armed  with  only 
one  18-pound  cannon,  and  should  be  restricted  to  that  maxi- 
mum: and  when  he  became  President,  his  first  announcement 
to  his  first  Congress  was  that  this  proposition  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  British  Government.  The  United  States  Senate 
ratified  the  agreement  without  one  dissenting  vote,  and  thus 
practical  disarmament  was  secured  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

When  it  is  considered  that,  before  the  Rush-Bagot  Agree- 
ment, Great  Britain  had  28  vessels  on  the  Lakes,  armed  with 
499  guns,  and  the  United  States  had  44  vessels  armed  with 
526  guns,  this  reduction  of  armaments  to  one-ninth  as  many 
ships  and  one-one  hundred  and  twenty-eighth  as  many  guns 
is  truly  noteworthy,  and  when  it  is  further  considered  that  this 
limitation  of  armaments  to  eight  vessels  of  a  maximum  of  100 
tons  each  has  been  maintained  for  more  than  a  century,  while 
war-ships  elsewhere  have  multiplied  in  number  and  increased 
to  45,000  tons  each,  the  magnitude  and  success  of  the  Anglo- 
American  experiment  in  disarmament  on  our  mutual  boundary 
is  deeply  impressive. 

Besides  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes,  there  is  a 
long  strip  of  land  which  forms  the  4,000  miles  of  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Dominion  of  Canada. 
This  would  have  formed  a  magnificent  opportunity  for  the 
militarists  or  "prepareders"  of  both  countries  to  construct 
"impregnable"  fortresses,  mount  "invincible"  batteries, 
create  "irresistible"  bases  of  operation  against  each  other's 
lands,  and  erect  "  buffer"  states  or  wilderness  barriers  between 
the  two  peoples.  For  example,  before  the  Rush-Bagot  Agree- 
ment, an  attempt  was  actually  entered  upon  by  a  British 
colonial  minister.  Lord  Bathurst,  to  withdraw  grants  of  land 
and  refrain  from  making  new  ones  to  settlers,  to  permit  existing 
roads  to  fall  into  decay  and  to  cease  building  new  ones,  in  a 
twenty-mile  strip  of  territory  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  so  that  a  barrier  of  impassable  wilderness  might  be 
maintained  between  the  prospective  belligerents!  Numerous 
attempts  have  been  made,  also,  to  rescind  or  evade  the  Agree- 
ment of  181 7,  and  for  military  or  profiteering  reasons,  to  build 
up  a  great  system  of  naval  and  military  "defense"  along  the 
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border,  but  these  crises  have  all  been  safely  passed,  and  the 
policy  of  both  governments  and  both  nations  is  still  the 
generous  promotion  of  canals,  highways  and  transcontinental 
railways,  accompanied  by  the  wise  refusal  to  expend  vast  and 
increasing  sums  on  armaments:  "Millions  for  peace,  but  not 
one  cent  for  war." 

Such  is  our  "  Monroe  Doctrine"  as  applied  to  Canada.  We 
and  our  children  must  see  to  it  that  it  is  preserved,  for  it  is 
the  cornerstone  of  another  century  of  peace  with  our  British 
neighbors  on  the  north.  And  we  must  do  our  utmost  to  induce 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  follow  this  great  American  precedent 
in  that  reduction  and  limitation  of  armaments  upon  which 
alone  an  association  of  nations  can  succeed  in  the  preservation 
of  world-peace  and  the  promotion  of  world  co-operation. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

The  Faith  of  a  Quaker.* 

Although  from  the  press  nearly  a  year  this  large  volume  of 
444  pages,  including  a  valuable  index,  has  not  had  its  deserts 
on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Intelligencer  gave  it  prompt 
notice  and  unqualified  endorsement,  as  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  Quaker  literature.  Our  late  Friend,  Allen  C. 
Thomas,  had  a  half  column  review  of  it  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  His  attitude  was  unsympathetic.  Treatment 
and  matter,  he  believed,  failed  to  justify  the  title.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  editor  of  The  Homiletic  Review,  as  noted  by  The 
Friend  editorially  at  the  time,  was  centered  on  what  he  felt 
to  be  the  un-evangelical  attitude  of  the  book,  and  of  Quaker- 
ism, if  the  book  was  to  be  accepted  as  an  exponent  of  Quaker- 
ism. 

In  England  the  case  has  been  very  different.  There  have 
been  in  print  more  than  forty  liberal  notices  and  reviews, 
practically  all  the  leading  periodicals  taking  part.  In  the  main 
these  have  been  appreciative;  so  far  as  we  have  observed 
they  have  all  given  a  generous  meed  of  credit  to  what  some  of 
them  have  called  a  monumental  work.  Amongst  Friends  in 
England,  L.  Violet  Hodgkin  and  A.  Barratt  Brown  have 
written  of  the  book  with  fine  discrimination  and  enthusiasm. 
The  latter  has  not  failed  to  place  judgment  "where  it  seems 
required,"  but  he  makes  it  very  plain  that  the  work  is  a  fruit- 
ful product  of  years  of  devotion  in  service  and  of  keen  investi- 
gation and  study. 

The  very  fact  that  such  an  apology  for  Quakerism  (it  aims 
at  nothing  less  than  that)  should  come  from  the  press  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  is  significant  of  a  great  change  of 
attitude  in  the  world  of  thought,  and  of  a  new  responsibility 
for  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  means  they  have 
at  last  been  admitted  to  practice  (as  we  say  in  our  country) 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  In  intellectual  matters  the  Cam- 
bridge Press  has  the  Supreme  Court  standing.  On  this  account 
our  regret  is  only  the  more  poignant  for  the  apparent  'defects 
of  the  book.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  these  defects  might  have 
been  very  easily  eliminated  without  affecting  the  line  of  ar- 
gument or  the  outstanding  conclusions.  That  they  occur 
would  seem  to  us  due  to  a  failure  to  subject  the  work  to  that 
close  personal  castigation  demanded  in  a  finished  product 
(finished,  we  mean,  for  the  press).  Not  a  little  of  the  material 
contained  in  the  first  section,  but  some  also  contained  in  each 
of  the  four  sections  is  just  what  a  scholar  would  have  collected 
for  such  a  treatise,  but  when  the  treatise  is  produced  we 
should  prefer  that  the  matrix  should  disappear.  It  is  the  pure 
ore  we  wish  and  not  the  culm  bank  with  it! 

Apart  from  this  general  criticism  we  agree  that  the  book  is 
admirably  arranged,  and  that  the  four  sections  into  which  it 
is  divided  contribute  to  clarity  of  thought  and  make  it  easy 
for  the  average  reader  to  select  the  portions  that  appeal  to  his 
interests  or  taste.  We  take  it  then  that  this  "average  reader" 
will  be  little  attracted  by  the  first  section,  "The  Foundations." 
Some  of  them  will  second  the  frank  confession  of  a  well-read 
English  Friend  that  he  could  not  understand  it.    Apparently 

*The  "Faith  of  a  Quaker,"  by  John  W.  Graham,  Cambridge,  at  the  Uni- 
versity Press,  1920. 


the  author  is  not  quite  as  much  afraid  of  the  "fatal  dualism," 
in  early  Quakerism,  as  some  others  of  our  modern  writers. 
Philosophical  foundations  and  a  "correct  psychology"  seem 
vitally  important  to  those  who  cultivate  these  lines;  to  most 
of  us  they  are  like  dust  in  the  air  and  actually  obscure  the 
"heavenly  vision."  Our  experience  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
through  the  Living  Christ  counts  for  everything;  our  exposi- 
tion of  them  in  logical  categories  may  even  create  the  suspi- 
cion that  we  do  not  sufficiently  recognize  them  in  experience. 
We  cannot  even  in  this  day  "by  searching  find  out  God." 

The  second  section  deals  with  the  founders  and  contains 
in  about  fifty  pages  some  excellent  writing.  Fox,  Penington, 
Penn  and  Barclay  are  made  the  principals  in  the  movement 
that  is  thus  defined  "Quakerism  was  the  last  step  in  the  great 
movement  of  liberation  and  illumination  which  began  with  the 
revolt  from  Rome."  The  estimates  of  the  four  men  are  made 
in  their  relationships  to  this  historical  movement.  They  are 
not,  therefore,  elaborated  into  full  portraits.  So  far  as  William 
Penn  is  concerned  John  W.  Graham  has  done  this  in  a  work  of 
acknowledged  merit. 

Just  why  we  are  told  there  is  no  "good  portrait  of  George 
Fox  in  words,"  when  William  Penn's  matchless  word  portrait 
is  directly  quoted,  does  not  appear.  The  somewhat  usual 
tendency  to  deal  with  Robert  Barclay's  famous  apology  as 
"philosophically  useless  to  us"  does  not  exactly  fit  the  fact 
that  it  is  still  an  instrument  of  convincement  to  Quakerism. 
Doubtless  the  aggregate  number  of  such  convincements  is 
small,  but  does  any  modern  book  have  a  better  record?  We 
even  hear  of  convincements  in  Germany  since  the  war  at- 
tributed to  this  source. 

The  third  section  of  the  book  "The  Superstructure/'  in- 
cludes about  150  pages.  Some  of  the  chapters  are  of  distin- 
guished merit ;  the  whole  section  forms  the  kernel  of  the  book. 
In  common  with  Barclay  our  friend  makes  a  right  under- 
standing of  worship  and  ministry  fundamental  in  what  is 
known  as  Quakerism,  and  he  illuminates  this  field  with  a 
wealth  of  experience  that  has  put  many  readers  undef  obli- 
gation to  him.  In  the  chapter  on  "  Silence  in  Worship  and  the 
Workshop  of  the  Ministry,"  there  are  passages  that  rival 
anything  we  know  in  Quaker  literature.  In  a  future  number 
we  shall  expect  to  quote  some  of  them. 

The  chapters  on  the  Lord's  Supper  and  on  Baptism  are 
probably  irrefutable  logic,  but  fail,  we  fear,  to  do  justice  to  the 
position  of  many  churchmen.  The  view  is  apparently  from 
the  outside.  We  can  hardly  conceive  that  any  great  good  will 
come  by  branding  as  "a  piece  of  magic"  acts  and  experiences 
from  which  multitudes  get  definite  uplift.  The  doctrine  of 
origins  can  be  easily  overdone!  Nor  do  we  consider  our  friend 
at  his  best  in  writing  of  "Organization  and  Discipline."  It 
seems  an  arid  territory  to  him,  but  not  a  few  feel  that  the 
genius  of  Fox  and  of  the  early  Friends  was  as  much  mani- 
fested in  methods  as  in  message.  In  any  event,  they  devised 
a  democratic  theocracy  (we  are  aware  of  the  seeming  contra- 
diction in  this  combination)  that  has  survived  two  and  a-half 
centuries  of  rough  usage. 

Chapters  in  the  last  section  under  the  title  "The  Outlook," 
have  upon  them  the  mark  of  haste  or  absorption  in  other  things 
during  their  production.  The  treatment  of  War  is  an  excep- 
tion. This  is  our  author's  specialty,  and  one  is  aware  that 
behind  what  is  put  in  print  there  are  stores  of  resources  that 
make  his  position  impregnable.  His  dependence,  however,  is 
upon  something  better  than  logic.  He  says,  "We  must  have 
something  living  to  meet  the  living  foe,  and  happily  we  have 
that  Living  Presence.  God  has  not  left  Himself  without  a 
witness.  It  is  because  we  cannot  defile  the  living  Christ  within 
that  we  cannot  join  in  war.  Our  personality  would  be  dis- 
credited by  its  murderous  servitude,  because  that  personality 
has  Its  birth  and  its  home  in  the  Indwelling  God,"  page  373. 

Having  thus  briefly  noted  the  four  sections  of  the  book  we 
return  again  to  the  verdict  that  for  largest  usefulness  it  needs 
condensation.  For  those  who  know  and  love  the  author  there 
is  interest  and  profit  withal  in  being  admitted  to  his  workshop 
and  being  allowed  to  witness  the  processes  of  his  thought. 
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Temperamentally,  the  method  of  challenge  seems  to  have 
guided  him  in  his  conclusions.  He  cannot  accept  dogma  and 
credal  certitude  without  a  thorough  going  sifting  of  the  evi- 
dence. That  is  a  wholesome  position  for  any  of  us,  but  the 
danger  is  that  in  disclosing  the  whole  process  we  may  easily 
do  ourselves  an  injustice.  Many  times  in  this  volume  the  high 
points  of  the  Christian  experience  are  touched  and' finally 
illuminated.  It  seems  unfortunate  that  this  should  be  in  any 
degree  clouded  and  its  service  restricted  so  that  any  can  feel 
that  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  is  in  the  least  degree  ob- 
scured. J.  H.  B. 

[The  following  was  received  after  the  foregoing  was  in  hand. 
Eds.] 

The  Faith  of  a  Quaker(  Cambridge  at  the  University 
Press.)    john  William  graham. 


Someone  in  each  of  our  Friendly  Communities  should  read 
this  book.  Readings  from  it  and  comments  would  form  an 
excellent  evening's  entertainment. 

To  many,  as  to  me,  it  will  bring  very  great  satisfaction. 
Chapter  I  is  a  bit  abstract.  Some  passages  are  a  little  schol- 
arly for  the  layman  and  perhaps  the  whole  book  may  better 
be  considered  a  series  of  interesting  essays  than  a  complete 
treatment. 

Chapter  IV  on  "The  Living  Christ,"  seems  to  solve  very 
satisfactorily  the  difficult  conception  of  Christ's  divinity  and 
humanity.  The  fact  that  the  author  is  abreast  of,  psychical 
research  appeals  to  those  of  us  who  expect  science  to  support 
spiritual  Truth.  This  chapter,  also,  confirms  the  author's 
orthodoxy. 

Chapters  I,  II,  III  and  IV  of  Book  Two,  sketch,  "George 
Fox,"  "  Isaac  Penington,"  some  writings  of  William  Penn  and 
"Barclay's  Apology,"  as  best  representing  eady  Quakerism. 
The  history,  faults,  successes  and  present  responsibilities  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  are  sketched  in  later  chapters. 

Ministry,  Silence  and  Worship,  The  Lord's  Supper  and  War 
are  reviewed  lucidly  from  the  Quaker  point  of  view. 

The  author's  candid  confession  of  his  experience  as  a  Min- 
ister and  his  excellent  advice  in  Chapter  VII,  "Silence  in 
Worship  and  the  Workshop  of  Ministry,"  will  be  a  real  help 
to  anyone  who  speaks  in  our  meetings.  Here  also  the  peculiar 
power  of  extemporaneous  Ministry  is  explained  satisfactorily 
from  the  psychological  point  of  view.  There  will  be  little  in 
the  Chapter  to  encourage  "pastoral"  ministry  among  Friends, 
and  much  to  support  those  of  us  who  believe  that  the  Society 
has  a  greater  mission  as  exponents  of  Spiritual  Truth  than  as 
shepherds  of  the  multitude. 

J.  Passmore  Elkinton. 
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The  Relation  of  Our  Work  Abroad  to  the  Problem  of 

International  Peace. 
(Substance  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Philadelphia  Year- 
ly Meeting  of  Friends  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  evening  of 
Fifth-day,  Third  Month  31,  1921,  by  Frederick  J.  Libby.) 
In  dealing  with  so  broad  a  subject  we  must  beware  of  the 
fallacy  of  a  universal  in  which  there  are  no  particulars.     We 
will  therefore  discuss  our  work  abroad  by  countries,  endeavor- 
ing to  discover  what  relationship  it  bears  in  each  country  to 
the  cause  of  peace.     We  will  begin  with  Serbia. 

In  the  southwestern  corner  of  Jugo-Slavia,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  snow-capped  mountains  that  separate  Montenegro 


from  Serbia,  there  is  a  little  city  called  Pec.  It  is  on  the  edge 
of  a  great  plain  known  historically  as  the  Metokija  Plain. 
Around  this  plain  on  the  hillsides  are  Albanian  villages,  little 
white  and  red  blotches  standing  out  from  the  green.  On  the 
plain  dwell  rich  Turks  and  Serbs  and  some  Albanians.  The 
dwellers  on  the  plain  are  farmers.  The  dwellers  on  the  hill- 
sides are  herdsmen.  An  age-long  conflict  has  gone  on  between 
them,  such  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  graphically  depicts  as  waged 
between  the  highland  Scotch  and  the  lowland  English,  or, 
earlier  than  that,  the  Biblical  historian  portrays  as  carried  on 
between  the  Israelites  on  the  mountains  and  the  dwellers  in 
the  plain.  Frequent  raids  by  night  of  Comitadjis  or  guerrillas, 
largely  recruited  from  the  Albanian  villages,  are  punished  by 
the  Serbs  with  the  burning  of  the  houses  of  suspected  sym- 
pathizers. Assassination  is  common;  travelers  along  the  road 
go  armed. 

A  little  group  of  Friends  has  made  Pec  its  home  for  a  year. 
They  have  gone  unarmed.  They  have  aided  700  Montenegrin 
pilgrims  to  establish  themselves  in  permanent  homes.  Their 
doctor  has  cared  for  members  of  all  the  warring  factions,  and 
Serb  and  Albanian  have  stood  side  by  side  in  line  waiting  their 
turn.  Albanians  have  received  money  to  bring  lumber,  hand- 
hewn,  and  tiles  for  the  houses  of  the  Montenegrins  whom  many 
of  them  regarded  as  usurpers  of  land  which  they  coveted  for 
their  cattle.  In  the  Friends'  hospital,  Mohammedan  and 
Christian  have  lain  in  neighboring  beds. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this  quiet  influence?  The  Greek 
priest  of  the  Pec  district  told  me  that  the  presence  of  our 
Unit  prevented  raids  by  the  Albanians  by  night  in  the  streets 
of  Pec  itself.  Two  Albanian  members  of  our  hospital  com- 
mittee came  to  the  head  of  our  Unit  privatey  to  say  that  our 
presence  softened  the  dealings  of  the  Serbs  with  their  people. 
A  cablegram  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Serbia  to  the  Serbian 
Minister  in  Washington,  says:  "The  work  of  your  Mission 
has  been  and  still  is  of  inestimable  value  to  us,  and  that  is 
why  1  ask  you  to  request  the  Home  Committee  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  to  allow  the  Mission  to  continue  the  work  for  the 
sake  of  humanity."  The  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  co-operative  society  of  the  district  have  sent  the  follow- 
ing letter:  "  Your  good  and  modest  work  has  shown  us  the  true 
nature  of  your  hearts,  and  your  desire  to  help  those  ruined  by 
war.  It  has  also  shown  that  your  Mission  is  really  entitled  to 
bear  the  name  of  Friends.  You  have  proven  yourselves  the 
friends  of  all  humanity." 

What,  then,  is  the  relation  of  our  work  in  Serbia  to  the 
cause  of  peace?  It  is  the  solution,  in  a  corner  of  the  Balkans 
where  race  antagonism  is  fiercest,  of  the  Balkan  problem  for 
that  region.  For  centuries  force  has  been  deemed  the  only 
possible  safeguard  among  these  peoples.  They  are  learning 
that  there  is  a  better  way. 

In  Vienna  the  destitution  surpasses  belief.  You  can  imagine 
a  city  in  which  one-tenth  of  the  population  is  cold  and  hungry 
and  ragged.  ■  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  conceive  of  a  city  as 
large  as  Philadelphia  in  which  nine-tenths  of  its  people  are  in 
such  condition.  One  hundred  per  cent,  of  their  income  is 
required  for  food,  which  is  even  then  insufficient  for  their  daily 
needs.  They  have  not  bought  clothing  for  five  years.  When 
they  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  they  pay  for  them  with  a  period  of 
starvation. 

The  Friends  in  Vienna,  some  seventy  of  them,  are  making 
all  the  difference  between  despair  and  hope  for  one-seventh  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  I  would  that  all  the  churches  of 
Philadelphia  with  their  numbers  and  their  wealth  were  making 
as  deep  an  impression  upon  the  suffering  here  as  is  being  made 
by  this  little  representative  group  in  Vienna.  They  are  feeding 
55,000  little  children.  They  are  clothing  them  and  their 
families.  They  are  providing  milk  for  4,000  babies.  They  are 
endeavoring  to  give  life  to  10,000  sufferers  who  are  threatened 
with  tuberculosis.  They  are  sending  the  neediest  of  their 
charges  to  the  country.  They  have  a  back  door  to  the  Mission 
through  which  enter  unfortunate  members  of  the  so-called 
upper  middle  class,  whose  struggles  in  their  old  age  to  live 
upon  a  pitifully  inadequate  income  have  brought  them  to  the 
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verge  of  desperation.  They  have  aided  the  students  of  Vienna 
also,  and  in  so  doing  have  revealed  to  the  future  leaders  of 
public  opinion  in  the  state  the  possibilities  that  are  wrapped 
up  in  friendliness. 

What  is  the  effect  of  our  work  in  Vienna  upon  the  cause  of 
international  peace?  Our  work  there  is  laying  the  permanent 
foundation  of  world-peace,  of  which  friendliness  is  the  only 
possible  cornerstone. 

What  of  Germany?  A  little  over  a  year  ago  Alfred  Scatter- 
good  and  a  small  group  of  like-minded  Friends  began  feeding 
the  children  of  Germany.  They  did  it  silently,  unobtrusively. 
Silently  they  extended  their  operations  to  include  more  and 
still  more  children.  In  Sixth  Month  630,000  children  were 
eating  at  the  American  table.     To-day  there  are  800,000. 

Do  I  need  to  say  more  to  indicate  the  relation  of  this  blessed 
service  to  the  problem  of  international  peace?  Your  children's 
children  will  eat  the  fruit  of  the  tree  that  has  been  planted. 
Nor  will  the  harvest  wait  till  then.  What  is  done  for  a  man's 
children  touches  his  heart.  A  great  love  of  the  Quakers  and 
appreciation  of  what  they  stand  for  has  spread  like  a  wave 
over  Germany,  and  a  love  of  America,  whose  representatives 
the  Quakers  have  been,  has  arisen  since  the  war,  obliterating 
the  hatreds  that  the  war  had  engendered. 

Poland  is  under  the  influence  of  militaristic  France.  She 
has  suffered  terribly  from  her  ill-chosen  alliance.  She  has 
been  driven  to  prolong  the  four  years'  war  that  other  countries 
waged  until  her  people  are  on  the  edge  of  destruction  and  the 
whole  country  bankrupt.  Her  devastated  area  on  the  east 
and  the  Carpathian  Mountains  in  the  south  are  among  the 
saddest  places  on  the  globe.  What  has  our  mission  done  here? 
It  has  brought  good-will.  In  the  devastated  area  and  among  the 
Carpathians  we  have  just  been  friends.  We  have  fed  the 
hungry  and  clothed  the  naked.  In  the  cities  we  have  miti- 
gated the  sufferings  of  the  little  children.  We  have  befriended 
needy  students.  We  have  carried  on  a  campaign  against 
typhus  in  certain  definite  areas.  Thus  in  Poland  as  in  Vienna 
our  mission  of  Peace  has  been  laying  a  foundation  of  enduring 
friendship. 

And  then  there  is  Russia!  Russia,  the  unsolved  problem 
among  the  nations!  Eager,  earnest,  idealistic,  cruel  except  ' 
to  children,  unfettered  by  tradition,  with  wagon  hitched  boldly 
to  a  star!  Do  we  belong  in  Russia?  We  belong  wherever  there 
is  great  human  need.  There  are  hungry  children  in  Russia, 
hosts  of  them,  as  the  letters  and  cablegrams  from  our  rep- 
resentatives prove.  There  is  a  greater  host  in  Russia  hungering 
for  all  that  is  good  and  true  and  beautiful,  hungering  for  God. 
Have  we  nothing  for  them?  We  belong  in  Russia  if  we  belong 
anywhere  on  earth.  Christ  went  wherever  there  was  human 
need,  and  it  is  our  business  to  follow  his  example.  Russia  has 
been  without  disinterested  friends  since  the  revolution.  Many 
have  proffered  their  services  and  after  their  departure  have 
made  her  wish  that  they  had  not  been  admitted.  It  is  for  us 
to  show  that  disinterested  friendship  still  exists  in  the  earth. 
In  restoring  in  her  leaders  this  faith,  you  are  again  laying  a 
foundation  for  peace. 

In  poor  militaristic  France,  which,  drunk  with  victory,  has 
donned  the  mantle  which  had  fallen  from  Germany's  shoulders, 
we  are  still  bearing  testimony  to  our  unceasing  love.  Our 
greatest  work  in  Europe  was  done  among  the  peasants  of 
France,  and  we  shall  never  forget  it,  nor  will  they.  Our 
memorial  hospital  at  Chalons,  with  its  international  staff  of 
nurses,  will  be  a  permanent  witness  to  the  fact  that  in  adopting 
Germany  we  do  not  cease  to  regard  France. 

Indeed,  this  disregard  of  national  boundaries  is  in  itself  a 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  international  peace.  The  Russians 
know  that  we  work  in  Poland;  the  Germans  know  of  our  work 
in  France,  in  which  their  captive  compatriots  aided  us.  The 
Jugo-Slavs  are  not  unmindful  of  our  contributions  to  the  capital 
of  their  ancient  enemy,  Austria.  We  worked  in  Russia  under 
Kolchak  as  faithfully  as  we  are  working  now  under  the  Bol- 
shevik regime.  It  is  our  business  as  friends  of  humanity  to 
disregard  politics  and  to  fix  our  gaze  on  the  single  problem  of 
the  alleviation  of  human  need.     It  is  our  task  as  Christians, 


while  kingdoms  rise  and  fall,  to  be  eternally  building  the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  is  the  kingdom  of  good-will  among  men. 

At  home  our  foreign  work  has  had  its  influence.  It  has  been 
unifying  in  its  effect  upon  the  divided  body  of  Friends.  If 
Friends  cannot  live  in  fellowship,  what  hope  is  there  for  a 
fellowship  among  the  nations? 

It  has  been  unifying  also  in  its  effect  upon  the  relationship 
between  English  and  American  Friends.  Up  to  the  time  when 
our  work  in  France  began,  these  two  related  bodies  knew  little 
of  each  other.  An  occasional  visit  had  been  the  limit  of  their 
mutual  dealings  back  and  forth.  The  common  task  in  France 
brought  them  to  know  each  other  intimately.  Misunderstand- 
ings arose  and  disappeared  in  the  presence  of  the  great  work 
that  had  been  laid  upon  us.  The  great  All  Friends'  Conference 
which  was  held  in  London  last  Eighth  Month  would  never 
have  been  possible  without  the  preparation  of  our  united 
service.  When  one  considers  the  disruptive  influences  that 
are  at  work  between  Great  Britain  and  America  at  the  present 
time,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  every  bond  that  unites 
groups  in  the  two  countries  will  prove  important  in  maintain- 
ing and  increasing  our  international  friendship. 

What  of  the  future?  The  Quakers  are  now  well  spoken  of 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  Central  Europe  they  are  being 
given  far  more  credit  than  they  deserve.  Our  workers  abroad 
are  humbled  by  the  gratitude  that  is  poured  upon  them.  We 
are  accorded  prestige  and  influence  in  the  councils  of  nations. 
Are  we  going  to  stop  here?  Are  we  going  to  reverse  the  practice 
enjoined  upon  us  by  St.  Paul  and  forget  the  things  that  are 
before  in  our  gratification  over  our  achievement?  We  have  in 
reality  just  begun.  We  have  laid  a  foundation.  Are  we  going 
to  build  upon  it,  or  are  we  going  to  leave  it  for  others  to  build 
upon? 

Backed  by  a  history  of  250  years  and  supported  by  a  religious 
faith  of  which  peace  is  a  cornerstone,  the  Society  of  Friends 
has  attained  the  position  of  a  chosen  people.  God  has  prepared 
you  for  leadership  in  a  service  whose  consequences  for  mankind 
are  incalculable.  Chosen  peoples  do  not  achieve  their  mis- 
sion, however,  in  the  strength  of  a  tradition.  Scripture  tells 
of  a  chosen  people  that  failed  to  achieve  its  destiny.  Are  you 
to  be  such  a  group? 

Six  hundred  thousand  Communists  in  Russia  are  ready  to 
die  at  any  moment  for  the  revolution.  They  take  the  posts  of 
danger  in  battle,  they  obey  unquestio^ingly  the  commands 
that  come  to  them  from  above.  Is  their  devotion  to  the 
revolution  greater  than  your  devotion  to  the  cause  of  universal 
peace?  A  body  as  great  as  yours,  if  filled  with  devotion  such 
as  theirs,  mobilized  and  organized  for  the  one  cause,  could,  on 
the  foundation  that  has  been  laid,  go  far  towards  building  the 
house  of  peace. 


Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Fourth  Month  2, 
1921 — 32  boxes,  5  for  German  relief,  2  from  Mennonites. 
Cash  for  the  same  period— $12,018.86. 


NOTICES. 

DisAEMAMENT  CONFERENCE. — A  Conference  of  those  wishing  to  work 
for  disarmament  is  called  for  Third-day,  Fourth  Month  19,  1921,  at 
8  p.  M.,  in  the  Committee  Room  at  Twelfth  Street  Meeting  House,  Phila. 
All  interested  are  invited  to  attend,  especially  those  who  answered  the 
disarmament  lett«r,  issued  just  before  Yearly  Meeting  week,  and  also 
those  who  would  have  responded,  if  they  had  received  the  appeal  for 
personal  help. 

Friends'  Peace  Committee,  304 .4jch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Died.— At  her  home  at  Peace  Dale,  R.  I.,  Third  Month  7,  1921,  Ethel 
Henderson  Wilcox,  wife  of  Errol  K.  Wilcox,  in  her  thirty-third  year;  a 
member  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  and  Trenton  Particular  Meeting,  N.  J. 

,  at  his  home  in  Randolph  Co.,  N.  C,  on  the  eighth  of  Tenth 

Month,  1920,  E.  Milton  Cox,  in  his  eighty-second  year;  a  member  of 
Holly  Spring  Monthly  Meeting. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


HARVEY  FISK  &  SONS.  INCORPORATED.  ANNOUNCE  THAT 
ON  ANO  AFTER  APRIL.  11,  1931.  THEY  WILL  TAKE  OVER  THE  IN- 
VESTMENT BUSINESS  THAT  HAS  HITHERTO  BEEN  CONOUCTED 
BY     J.     P.     MAGIUU     a    COMPANY. 

THE  OFFICE  NOW  OCCUPIED  IN  THE  LAND  TITLE  BUILDING. 
PHILADELPHIA.  WILL  BE  CONTINUED  AS  THE  PHILADELPHIA 
OFFICE  OF  HARVEY  FISK  &  SONS.  INCORPORATED.  AND  WILL 
BE     IN     CHARGE    OF    JAMES    P.     MAGILL.     VICE     PRESIDENT. 


HARVEY   FISK  &   SONS, 

INCORPORATED 


Tartan  Brands 
Will  Please 
You 


Alfred  Lowry  &  Bro. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
PHILADELPHIA 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWittera 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ^  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:-         ->  Orlenlal 

ALL    WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron " 

HARDWICK  8e  MAGEE  CO. 
1220  Market  Stofeet 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing, 

Typewriting,   Addressing,   Mailing,  Etc. 

(M  ChMtaut  StrMt,  Philadelphia 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Ester  brook  Pens  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  establi^ed  the  busineis 

at  Gunden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


:-     Phila. 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Opens  3rd  Mo.  1 8th  for  the  Season  of  1921 

A.  C.&S.H.  Letchworth 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 
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129th  YEAR 

The 

North  America" 

and 

"The   Friend" 

Have  been  Neighbors  for  94  Years. 
They  both  stcuid  for 

STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  Insurance  with 
this  Company? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you  a 
North  America    Policy 


Advocate  of  Peace 

Monthly  Official  Organ  American  Peace  Society 
Founded  1828 

Edited  where  national  and  international 

currents  converge. 
Favors  a  "law  governed  world,  a  peace 

through  justice. 
Furnishes  news,  texts  of  state  papers, 

articles  by  specialists,  and  reasoned 

editorial  opinions  about  the  world 

that  is  and  is  to  be. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Editor 
George  Perry  Morris,  Asst.  Editor 

Subscription  $2.00 
Send  for  free  sample  copy. 

American  Peace  Society 

612,  613,  614  Colorado  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 
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Rbsidence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 

260  South  Tenth  Street 

philadelphia 

Bull  'Phonb— Filbert  2666. 


Samuel  H.  Scattergood 

House  Painting  and  Graining 

3931  Faii-moont  Avenue,  Philadelphia 

Phone  Bell  Preston  3513  W. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Street* 
Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerali 


R.  C  BaUinler  Erne.l  R.  Yarnall         John  A.  SiraHoo 

TELEPHONES 

Ben— Spruce  1781         -         Key.lone— Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 
318  N.  Thirteenth  St.  •  Philadelphia 


H,  F.  Bruner  S.  D.  Hall 

H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 

OFFICE   AND   YARD 

16  No  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

ireiEPHONES:  Ijf"/^:^'^^'' 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


IT  IS  NOW 


TO 


ELKINS.  MORRIS  &  CO. 

BANKERS  BUY    HIGH-GRADE,    HIGH-YIELD, 

LONG-TERM     BONDS     WITH 
SAFETY 


REPRESENTATIVES 
PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES   B.  HESTON,  JR 


LAND  TITUE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


OUR    WEEKLY    LIST    WILL    BE   GLADLY    SENT 
UPON    REQUEST 


High  rates  of  interest  are  not  now  incompatible  with  a  high  degree  of  safety 
of  principal.  This  condition  will  not  continue  indefinitely.  We  recommend 
the  immediate  investment  of  available  funds,  and  solicit  inquiries. 

Cacitury,  Ellis  &  Haines 


Members 

philadelphia 

Stock  Exchange 


INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Franllin  Bank  Building 
PkiladelpW 


TELEPHONES 
SPRUCE         7372 
RACE  2SI5 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL 

FOR  SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  WORK 

Summer  Term,  Seventh  Month  5  to 

Eighth  Month  13,  1921 
Special  Courses  for  Teachers 


Woolman    School 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


ELBERT  RUSSELL, 

Direetcr 


F»AF»ER    HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.        r        PHILADELPHIA 

Paints  and  Wall  Papers  at  Retail 
EsTABUSHSD  IS  1849.  Beli.  'Phonh,  Poflab  327 


Gl_as  L.YN  -  Chatham 

PARK   PLACE 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

A  Fsmlly  Hm>  o/  Ettailhhti  A^mMIm. 
Ofxn  riraufieat  Ut  Vwr. 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FEATHEKSTONB. 

Paom — Maskst  1871. 


PETS  and  PLEASURE 

Cavies — ^just  for  fun  ! 

Cavies?  That's  the  dignified  name 
for  guinea  pigs  I  And  high-class  little 
pets  they  are,  indeed  ! 

Clean,  active,  interesting.  Easily 
cared  for  and  much  appreciated  by  the 
children — even  those  of  "larger  growth." 
Trio  of  healthy  young  stock,  $4.00 

ANSON  B.  HARVEY 
25  £.  Fourth  Street  MEDIA,  PA. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Frimndt 

Post  Office  Address:     Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION 

J.  W.  HURLEY.  lUanagar 


UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  AUmlhn  Gum  b>  Fanaab 

In  mi  Out  of  Iht  City.    AboChafid 

AeconanoJaUanM  for  Funerab, 

Bell  "Phone  :  Eitablished  18J0 


FOR  RENT:-Apartment 

in  private  house,  large  living  room  and  kitchen- 
ette with  front  and  rear  porches  on  first  floor;  very 
large  bed-room  and  use  of  bath-room  on  second 
floor.  Large  yard  with  old  shade.  Garden  space. 
Convenient  to  Reading  trains  and  trolleys.  Good 
automobile  roads  and  convenient  garages.  A 
high-grade  proposition  and  reasonable  yearly 
lease.    Can  be  seen  by  appointment. 

CHAS.  B.  LLEWELLYN, 

BELL  PHONE-  202  Elm  Avenue, 

CHELTENHAM  1241  W.  Cheltenham,  Pa. 


NURSE-COMPANION— Desires   position  to  go  away 
with  invalid  for  summer.      Best  reference. 

Address  W.,  "The  Friend" 


WANTED— At  Haddonfield  Friends'  School,  a  Teacher 

•'      for  Third  and  Fourth  Grades.    Friend  preferred. 

Address  Friends'  School, 

Haddonfield.  N.  J. 


letic  coach  by  ninth  i 
years'  experience. 
Apply  in  writing, 


,  care  of  "The  Friend.' 


rURNISHED  ROOMS,  six  bed-rooms,  privilege  of  hous 
keeping  if  desired ;  near  beach. 

L.  H.  Staff,  1414  Central  Avenue, 

Ocean  City,  N.  J. 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J.— Friends'  School  will  need  a 
experienced  teacher  to  assist  with  Sixth,  Seventh  ai 
Eighth  Grades— Year,  1921-1922.     Address, 

Helen  L.  Fobbtthb,  Principal, 
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THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  $3.00  a  year  in  Advance. 
J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor  and  Pvblisher. 

Davis  H.  Forstthe,  ) 

Mart  Ward,  >  Contributing  Editors. 

Alfred  Lowrt,  ) 


Make  remittances  payable  to 

THE  FRIEND, 

No.  207  Walnot  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 

notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  dass  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


This  matter  is  prepared  for  The  Friend  and  for  the  Philadelphia 

Young  Friends'  Committee  by  the  following: 

Alice  Trimble 

Editor 

and 

Margaret  W.  Rhoads  Alfred  Lowkx 

Mart  B.  Goodhtje  Edward  W.  Marshall 

Francis  C.  Stokes 

Associates 


"He  (Tito)  was  to  be  depended  on  to  make  any  sacrifice  that  was 
riot  unpleasant. "Q 


JAMES  PARNELL'S  CELL. 

Several  years  ago,  in  reading  a  portion  of  George  Fox's 
Journal,'  I  found  a  brief  account  of  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  a  young  Quaker,  James  Parnell.  This  account  gripped  me. 
At  a  time  when  our  "conscientious  objectors"  were  going  to 
camp,  the  story  of  what  this  C.  O.  endured  nearly  three  cen- 
turies ago  and  what  he  accomplished  before  his  death  in 
prison  at  the  age  of  nineteen  seemed  to  have  a  special  sig- 
nificance. So,  after  further  study,  James  Parnell  became  to 
me  a  sort  of  Quaker  patron  saint,  typifying  the  true  Quaker 
spirit  by  his  steadfast  preaching  against  tremendous  obstacles, 
his  courage  and  devotion  and  the  sturdy  manner  in  which  he 
faced  death  rather  than  forsake  his  religious  convictions. 

It  was  natural  then,  when  a  recess  in  the  London  Con- 
ference permitted,  for  me  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  visit 
the  town  of  Colchester,  where  his  prison  is  located,  in  order  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  his  cell. 

The  town  is  near  the  coast,  about  fifty  miles  northeast  of 
London,  in  the  county  of  Essex.  It  is  very  old,  having  been  an 
important  Roman  centre.  Readers  of  Mother  Goose  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  according  to  the  legends  Old  King 
Cole  once  ruled  the  town.  His  name  is  perpetuated  in  a 
number  of  traditions  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  town  itself— 
Col-chester. 


In  this  town  on  a  high  hill  is  Colchester  Castle,  situated  in 
a  large  park.  It  has  a  long  and  varied  history.  It  was  built 
by  a  noble  under  William  the  Conqueror  in  about  1078  and 
was  very  similar  to  the  White  Tower  of  the  Tower  of  London , 
which  is  the  only  other  Norman  castle  of  the  same  period  still 
standing  in  England.  The  ruins  of  a  previous  Roman  structure 
traditionally  known  as  "  King  Cole's  Palace,"  but  probably 
a  Roman  temple,  were  used  in  its  construction,  as  the  old 
Roman  herring-bone  masonry  may  be  seen  in  places.  It  is 
now  in  a  semi-ruined  condition,  although  a  part  is  preserved 
and  used  as  a  museum. 

By  good  fortune  I  met  the  curator  of  the  castle,  explained 
the  purpose  of  my  visit,  and  to  my  delight  was  given  access 
to  all  parts  of  the  castle  and  had  a  guide  as  well. 

The  castle  is  in  the  form  of  a  large,  walled  square  with  a 
heavy  tower  at  each  corner  and  a  courtyard  inside.  There  is 
but  one  entrance,  with  a  typical  Norman  archway  and  a  rough, 
wooden,  iron-studded  door,  which  we  opened.  Entering  the 
adjacent  tower  and  climbing  winding  stone  steps  in  the 
depths  of  the  masonry,  we  ascended  to  the  top  and  walked  out 
on  the  great,  wide  wall  and  along  the  battlements  to  the 
northeast  corner  tower.  Here  we  descended  more  stone  steps 
to  what  might  be  termed  the  second  story  of  the  tower,  turned 
and  went  through  a  narrow  archway  into  James  Parnell's  cell. 

It  is  a  dismal  place,  being  about  thirty-three  inches  wide — 
with  my  back  against  one  side  I  could  touch  the  other — and 
about  ten  feet  long.  It  is  in  the  depths  of  the  tower  with  a 
low  arched  ceiling  and  is  lighted  only  by  a  small  loop-hole  at 
the  east  end,  which  admits  but  little  light  on  account  of  the 
thickness  of  the  wall.  At  the  other  end  is  a  brick  seat,  and  in 
one  sidewall  another  seat  or  ledge  hollowed  out. 

The  dampness  and  cold  were  penetrating  even  on  the  summer 
day  of  my  visit.  One  could  imagine  what  the  conditions  would 
be  in  winter  when  the  east  winds  blew  the  rain  through  the 
loop-hole. 

And  yet  because  James  Parnell  would  not  give  into  his 
persecutors  he  was  compelled  to  sleep  on  that  stone  floor, 
often  running  with  water,  his  bedding  being  taken  from  him 
by  the  jailer.  A  test  indeed  of  the  convictions  of  a  boy  of 
eighteen,  whose  physique  soon  broke  down  under  the  treat- 
ment, but  whose  courage  did  not  fail.  What, a  call  it  is  to 
us  all  to  stand  up  for  the  Quaker  ideals  in  these  days  when 
the  only  real  hindrances  are  our  own  weaknesses! 

After  a  while,  1  left  the  cell  and  passed  through  another 
archway  out  upon  a  ledge  about  twelve  feet  above  the  ground 
of  the  courtyard.  It  was  to  this  ledge  that  James  Parnell  was 
required  to  climb  several  times  a  day,  partly  by  ladder,  partly 
by  rope,  carrying  his  meals  in  one  hand.  Here  it  was  that  in 
his  weakened  condition  he  lost  his  hold  and  was  so  injured 
by  the  fall  that  he  could  no  longer  climb  the  rope. 

Then  the  jailer  placed  him  in  an  even  worse  cell  on  the 
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ground  floor,  which  having  a  tight  door  and  no  window  was 
called  the  "oven."  The  close,  suffocating  air  of  this  new  cell 
soon  sapped  his  remaining  strength  and  brought  about  his 
death.  He  was  steadfast  to  the  end,  as  evidenced  by  one  of 
his  last  letters  to  Friends  which  revealed  a  beauty  and  a 
freedom  of  the  Spirit  which  his  confinement  and  sufferings 
could  not  quench. 

At  this  time  when  "hunger  striking"  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  he  was  accused  by  his 
enemies  of  having  caused  his  own  death  by  refusing  to  eat, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  for  his  friends  to  write  a  pamphlet 
to  deny  the  charge.  The  sentiment  of  the  townspeople  was 
such,  however,  that  the  jailer,  fearing  retribution,  buried  his 
body  secretly. 

In  fact,  the  influence  of  James  Parnell's  example  and  work 
as  a  minister  coupled  with  the  preaching  of  one  of  his  con- 
verts, Stephen  Crisp,  so  reached  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
Colchester  that  the  number  of  Friends  in  that  town  alone 
soon  increased  to  about  one  thousand  out  of  a  population  of 
eight  thousand. 

Does  not  the  whole  life  of  James  Parnell  captivate  the 
imagination?  It  is  full  of  action — that  which  a  young  man 
craves.  His  convincement  at  the  age  of  fifteen;  the  break 
with  his  family  over  the  newly-found  way  of  life;  the  trip  to 
George  Fox  in  prison  in  the  north  of  England.  Then  the 
preaching  to  crowds  of  listeners  in  many  places;  the  bitter 
opposition;  spirited  debates  with  men  two  or  three  times  his 
age;  mobbed,  beaten,  thrown  into  prison;  out  again  and 
preaching  harder  than  ever;  an  intensely  earnest,  determined, 
daring  youth  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  striving  against  seeming- 
ly insuperable  odds  with  greater  success  than  probably  he 
knew.  Then  the  dramatic  scene  in  Great  Coggeshall  Church; 
the  angry,  discomfitted  priest;  the  arrest  and  unjust  sentence, 
and  months  of  terrible  hardship  in  Colchester  Castle, at  the 
hands  of  a  cruel  jailer;  the  time  occupied  in  writing  remarkable 
letters,  essays  and  pamphlets  in  the  dim  light  of  a  cell.  What 
a  host  of  experiences  crammed  into  two  years  of  a  boy's  life! 

Does  any  one  wonder  that  the  early  Quakers,  composed  of 
young  men  and  women  like  James  Parnell,  were  able  to  shake 
the  country  for  miles  around?  What  would  happen  to-day  if 
many  of  the  young  Friends  in  Westtown,  in  college  and  busi-' 
ness  caught  the  same  contagious  energy,  vitality  and  joy  in 
the  aggressive  service  of  their  Master? 

__^ E.  W.  M. 

A  LETTER  FROM  HOLLAND. 

[The  writer  of  the  following  letter  to  Young  Friends  spent 
most  of  the  autumn  term  at  Woodbrooke,  with  his  friend, 
H.  Hoogendyk.   They  are  both  theological  students  at  Leyden, 
preparing  for  ministry  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.] 
To  THE  Young  Friends: 

"  Perhaps  it  has  some  value  for  Young  Friends  to  hear  what 
impression  their  movement  has  made  on  a  foreigner.  It  is 
in  that  quality  that  1  should  like  to  tell  what  1  think  about 
them,  but  first  of  all  I  must  confess  that  my  judgment  is  only 
based  on  a  very  partial  knowledge.  1  have  not  attended  the 
summer  conference  that,  as  1  was  told,  is  the  very  heart  of 
the  movement,  but  I've  met  Young  Friends  at  Woodbrooke, 
in  London,  and  in  Glasgow.  1  attended  a  conference  of  some 
of  them  at  Woodbrooke  and  I  saw  under  their  special  guidance 
their  holy  land:  Jordans.  Of  course,  this  last  thing  gives  me 
more  authority  than  anything  else,  as  it  is  obvious  that  some- 
one who  has  not  smelled  the  smell  of  the  'barn'  cannot  talk 
about  Young  Friends.     So  1  think  I've  seen  enough  of  them 


to  say  one  or  two  things  and  1  begin  by  uttering  my  conviction 
that  the  Young  Friends'  Movement  is  one  of  those  forces 
that  are  going  to  help  to  build  the  new  world.  There  is  a  lot 
of  talking  about  a  new  world  to-day,  so  much  that  many  people 
think  that  it  will  come  in  every  case  and  that  they  have  only 
to  wait  and  be  patient  and  they'll  have  it  with  them  in  all  its 
glory.  But  1  think  there  is  a  different  feeling  in  your  move- 
ment. The  Young  Friends  1  met  knew  that,  if  we  really  will 
get  it,  it  is  only  by  giving  all  our  force,  all  our  activity  and  all 
our  heart  to  it.  That  it  will  not  come  if  we  are  just  talking 
about  it  and  hoping  that  before  long  we'll  find  ourselves  in  a 
changed  and  renewed  world,  but  that  only  by  devoting  all 
our  life  to  it,  we'll  win  it  and  that  it  will  be  a  hard  fight. 

"  1  got  the  strong  impression,  that  Young  Friends  were  ready 
to  work  and  fight  for  it.  They  are  not  alone  in  that  fight.  In 
every  country  young  people  are  coming  together  with  new  and 
strong  ideals  and  they  want  to  risk  the  collision  of  those  ideals 
with  reality.  They  are  not  afraid  that  their  ideals  will  break 
down,  for  their  belief  in  them  is  strong.  But  there  is  some- 
thing that  distinguishes  the  Young  Friends'  Movement  from, 
those  other  movements.  You  come  all  from  one  Society  and 
that  Society  has  always  had  a  very  special  task,  the  task  of 
witnessing  for  a  real,  simple,  living  faith.  And  so  you  have  the 
huge  advantage  that  you  can  go  on  as  a  unity  in  the  steps  of 
your  ancestors.  Other  movements  are  built  up  out  of  the  most 
different  elements  and  must  -first  struggle  to  become  a  unity. 
Other  movements  have  to  struggle  against  tradition,  you 
have  only  to  take  care  that  your  old  tradition  remains  un- 
spoiled. That  gives  Young  Friends  a  very  special  task  in  the 
present  world  and,  if  they  are  faithful  to  it,  they  can  do  great 
things.  You  are  not  large  in  number  but  that  is  a  quite 
secondary  thing  for  the  world  is  not  changed  by  numbers,  but 
by  ideas." 

"Another  very  important  thing  is  your  international  task. 
International  feeling  is  another  word  that  is  used  very  much 
to-day  and  it  is  another  thing  that  is  very  hard  to  get,  because 
it  means  that  people  should  cease  to  be  self-centred.  Without 
this  feeling  a  new  world  remains  a  far-away  dream.  But  I'm 
sure,  that  among  Young  Friends  there  is  a  strong  good-will 
to  create  this  international  feeling.  They  have  shown  it  in 
their  attitude  towards  Central  Europe  and  their  readiness  to 
help  those  suffering  countries. 

"  You  are  like  all  the  great  youth  movements  of  to-day,  in 
the  beginning  of  a  long  development,  and  it  depends  on  your- 
selves what  your  Movement  will  mean  for  your  country  and 
for  the  world.  There  are  glorious  possibilities  in  your  work 
and  the  outward  conditions  are  in  your  favor.  1  wish  you  the 
inward  strength  and  the  faith  to  fulfil  your  task."       • 

W.  A.  VissER  T'.  HooFT,  in  Friends'  Fellowship  Papers. 


THE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

One  could  not  help  a  little  thrill,  at  ten  o'clock  on  Second- 
day  morning,  as  one  looked  around  the  full  meeting-house 
and  realized  that  our  first  joint  session  was  about  to  begin. 
Although  some  felt  that  during  this  and  the  Fourth-day 
afternoon  sessions,  the  doubling  of  the  congregations  resulted 
in  undue  haste  and  a  lack  of  dignity,  the  writer  found  it 
stimulating,  and  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  hear  both  sides 
of  the  house.  The  decision  made  at  the  first  session,  permitting 
the  Westtown  Committee  to  admit  to  the  School  non-Friend 
children  with  one  parent  a  member,  opens  the  door  to  a  new 
Christian  fellowship.  The  Westtown  report,  read  at  a  later 
session,  aroused  our  respect  for  the  ideals  of  the  School  com- 
munity, which  are  now  to  be  passed  on  to  some  not  in  our 
membership.  This  may  be  one  way,  and  a  most  fitting  way, 
for  remedying  the  apparent  lack  of  growth  revealed  by  the 
report  of  the  Recorder. 

One  who  had  not  attended  Yearly  Meeting  for  three  years, 
remarked  on  the  great  broadening  of  our  interests  during  that 
time.  Our  nine  Queries  were  once  thought  to  deal  adequately 
with  the  "state  of  Society,"  but  world  changes  are  now 
reflected  in  the  turning  of  our  attention  to  fundamental  phases 
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of  social  life  hitherto  not  officially  regarded.  The  new  Queries 
proposed  by  the  Social  Order  Committee  will  bring  up  new 
questions  of  obligation  and  responsibility  in  many  of  our  minds. 
Our  testimony  for  peace,  revived  and  much  discussed  during 
the  late  war,  is  now  fmding  the  road  open  for  constructive 
work  that,  if  continued,  will  give  it  an  unchallenged  foundation 
in  future  years.  We  are  reaching  out  with  increasing  con- 
fidence and  conviction  to  those  who  have  not  yet  seen  the 
truth  about  war  and  peace  as  clearly  as  we  humbly  believe 
we  see  it.  The  newly-appointed  Extension  Committee  of  the 
Book  Committee  will  also  give  us  a  chance  as  a  body  to  speak 
the  words  of  Christ  to  many  whom  we  do  not  now  touch. 
Internationally,  too,  we  continue  to  reach  farther  and  farther, 
sending  letters  this  year  to  Friends  in  Africa,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand,  as  well  as  to  those  in  Europe  and  Asia  with 
whom  we  have  previously  corresponded.  The  presence  of 
Friends  from  England,  Japan,  Syria  and  various  parts  of  our 
own  country,  gave  us  a  keener  realization  of  these  valuable 
contacts,  which  lay  the  foundations  of  peace  no  less  firmly 
than  does  propaganda.  The  Educational  Committee  may 
claim  its  share  in  this  great  and  distinctive  work  of  Friends, 
for  its  report  told  of  the  unselfish  and  inspiring  work  of  our 
schools  for  our  own  and  our  neighbors'  children. 

There  was  about  our  Yearly  Meeting  a  wonderful  sense  of 
looking  forward,  nay,  of  actually  going  forward.  We  were 
told  that  we  were  not  a  sect,  but  a  movement,  and  if  this  is 
so  we  must,  on  coming  to  a  standstill,  cease  to  exist.  On  the 
contrary,  our  annual  gathering  has  shown  us  more  alive,  per- 
haps, than  ever  before.     Let  us  keep  moving. 

Margaret  W.  Rhoads. 


THE  YOUNG  FRIENDS'  MEETING. 

"  For  Young  Friends  the  world  over,  Jordans  was  a  Pente- 
cost." Mary  Moon  told  us,  as  we  gathered  in  our  Young 
Friends'  meeting  on  the  First-day  afternoon  preceding  Yearly 
Meeting,  that  the  inspiration  of  the  few  days  in  the  quiet 
little  hamlet  had  answered  the  questions  of  this  generation. 
It  gave  us  a  challenge  to  use  our  powers  to  the  utmost  in  the 
social  reconstruction  which  our  firm  convictions  require  of  us. 
Fearless  young  men  and  women  left  Jordans  "endued,"  as 
we  firmly  believe,  "with  power  from  on  high."  And  those  of 
us  who  earnestly  desire  to  do  the  Master's  will,  must  live  our 
every-day  lives  by  that  power  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  Young  Friends'  Movement  (and  it  is  rightly  so  called) 
Alfred  Lowry  told  us,  is  in  a  state  of  flux.  However,  we  can 
learn  from  it  that  religion  for  us  consists  in  "  rightly  directed 
action,"  involving  first  "hearing,"  then  "doing"  the  will  of 
God. 

Many  books  and  periodicals  having  regard  to  Friendly 
activities  are  available,  and  we  should  seize  the  opportunity 
to  read  them.  The  Friend,  especially,  keeps  us  informed 
of  the  activities  of  our  own  Yearly  Meeting,  and  of  its  present 
tendencies. 

To  add  to  our  interest  and  to  help  along  the  Society,  we 
should  attend  wherever  and  whenever  possible  our  Monthly 
Meetings.    There  is  work  in  them  for  each  of  us  to  do. 

If  our  work  does  not  seem  to  bear  fruit  immediately,  we 
should  remember  that  we  have  entered  a  race  which  must  be 
"run  with  patience." 

At  the  close  of  these  two  talks  the  meeting  settled  down  into 
a  very  deep  and  living  silence. 

There  were  several  Friends  who  had  messages  for  us  from 
this  silence.  By  a  "still,  small  voice"  we  are  called  as  was  the 
prophet  of  old  not  to  make  large,  spectacular  sacrifices,  but 
to  "do  justice,  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  our 
God."  We  must  stand  for  what  we  feel  to  be  right  with  all 
the  courage  of  our  convictions.  The  remarks  John  Woolman 
made  in  Yearly  Meeting  in  1759  impressed  us  because  of  their 
aptness  for  Young  Friends  at  the  present  time:  "It  is  not  a 
time  for  delay.  Should  we  be  sensible  of  what  He  requires 
of  us  and  through  ...  a  regard  to  some  friendships, 
which  do  not  stand  upon  an  immutable  foundation,  neglect 


to  do  our  duty  in  firmness  and  constancy,  .  .  .  God  may 
by  terrible  things  in  righteousness  answer  us  in  this  matter." 

Faith  Borton. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  FRIENDS'  RELIEF  WORK 
IN  GERMANY. 

"  1  n  Germany,  as  in  Austria,  in  Poland,  and  elsewhere  in  ruined 
Europe,  Americans  and  a  few  British  Friends  are  the  only 
pioneers  of  hope,  perhaps  the  only  saviors  of  civilization." 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  German  child-feeding 
work,  but  few  of  us  have  realized  its  fundamental  significance 
and  far-reaching  possibilities  suggested  in  the  above  quota- 
tion from  an  article  by  G.  Lowes  Dickinson  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Of  course  the  mere  physical  assistance  given  to  six  or  seven 
hundred  thousand  children,  without  which  many  would 
actually  starve  and  many  more  would  grow  up  warped  in 
mind  and  body,  is  of  itself  significant.  Coming  as  it  does  from 
an  "enemy"  country  its  significance  as  an  expression  of  inter- 
national friendship  and  reconciliation  is  vastly  increased. 
But  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  undertaking  is  in- 
extricably bound  up  with  the  fact  that  it  is  carried  on  by  a 
group  whose  conception  of  life  is  such  that  they  found  them- 
selves unable  to  take  part  in  war  and  who  are  convinced,  in 
the  words  of  the  message  on  the  meal  ticket  held  by  each  child, 
that  "only  love  and  service  and  never  war  and  violence  ac- 
complish lasting  good." 

Its  permanent  value  will  depend,  however,  not  merely  on 
the  number  of  children  fed  or  on  the  group  who  carry  it  on, 
but  on  the  extent  that  it  cuts  at  the  root  of  the  world's  ills, 
which  most  of  us  will  probably  agree  are  due  to  mental  and 
spiritual  diseases,  even  more  than  to  physical  causes. 

In  case  any  doubt  this,  a  homely  illustration  may  make  our 
point  clear.  Compare  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  cells  in  the 
human  body  grouped  along  racial,  national  and  social  lines 
into  the  various  organs  and  parts.  Every  cell  and  every  organ 
has  its  contribution  to  make  to  the  life  of  the  whole,  yet  this 
mutual  interdependence  has  never  been  fully  realized  and 
there  has  always  been  a  lack  of  entire  co-operation  among  the 
parts  which  has  kept  the  body  from  perfect  development. 
At  times  parts  of  the  body  have  actually  attacked  other  parts 
and  both  have  been  injured.  We  have  just  gone  through  the 
most  violent  of  these  conflicts  and  the  whole  body  is  battered 
and  sick  and  will  need  a  long  period  of  convalescence.  Mil- 
lions of  cells  have  been  destroyed  and  millions  more  are  under- 
nourished and  unhealthy.  Some  of  the  parts  are  endeavoring 
to  recuperate  by  drawing  nourishment  from  others,  and  many 
are  expending  vital  energy  in  preparing  to  defend  themselves 
against  future  attack.  Obviously  the  body  needs  physical 
relief,  but  underlying  the  physical  are  the  mental  and  spiritual 
diseases  which  must  be  cured  if  life  is  to  be  preserved. 

Are  not  two  of  the  most  potent  of  these  diseases  fear  and 
the  mass  mind?  Was  it  not  largely  fear  that  bred  the  world 
war, — a  fear  of  economic  and  military  rivals,  a  fear  that  has 
its  roots  in  the  soil  of  greed  and  whose  sap  is  the  desire  to 
possess?  Was  it  not  largely  the  mass  mind  that  made  that 
war  possible,— the  mind,  that  is,  which  subjectively  is  the 
slave  of  custom  and  tradition,  lacking  the  independence  and 
freedom  which  enables  it  to  stem  the  tide  of  current  prejudices, 
and  which  objectively  thinks  of  others  not  as  individual  per- 
sonalities but  as  impersonal  masses— the  enemy,  capital, 
labor,  etc.?  1  think  these  were  fundamentally  the  cause  not 
only  of  the  war,  but  also  of  the  so-called  peace  which  has 
followed  it. 

Now  it  is  true,  of  course,  that  everything  which  helps  to 
build  up  a  sound  body  tends  also  to  bring  back  to  health  the 
mind  and  soul,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  too  often  forget  that 
the  healing  of  a  broken  heart  may  be  essential  to  cure  the 
body. 

Many  relief  agencies  have  ministered  splendidly  to  the 
physical  needs  of  Europe,  and  in  so  doing  have  indirectly 
done  much  to  restore  broken  spirits.    Friends  have  attempted 
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a  somewhat  different  task.  They  are  striving  to  feed  not  only 
hungering  bodies  with  bread,  but  also  hungering  souls  with 
faith  and  hope  and  love.  They  are  trying  to  show  that  the 
dynamic  of  real  life  is  the  creative,  not  the  possessive,  instinct. 
They  are  helping  to  create  the  individual  as  opposed  to  the 
mass  mind,  subjectively  by  breasting  the  current  of  popular 
prejudices  in  going  to  Germany  and  Russia  at  all;  objectively, 
by  trying  to  carry  on  their  service  in  the  spirit  of  real  friend- 
ship which  recognizes  and  respects  each  individual  as  a  per- 
sonality, a  child  of  our  common  Father  and  therefore  our 
brother  or  sister.  And  the  fact  that  the  work  is  undertaken 
as  a  distinctly  Christian  service  by  a  group  known  to  be 
members  of  or  in  sympathy  with  a  religious  society  makes  it 
essentially  an  expression  of  the  real  meaning  of  Christianity 
as  Friends  interpret  it. 

The  importance  of  such  a  venture  of  service  in  Germany  is 
great.  Many  of  the  people,  especially  the  young,  have  re- 
volted from  the  authority  and  regulations  which  have  bound 
them  to  the  State  for  two  generations.  They  are  searching  for 
truth, — political,  economic  and  religious.  They  have  broken 
with  their  state  church  and  are  seeking  religious  freedom. 
They  are  tired  of  creeds  and  dogmas  and  long  for  a  religion  of 
life.  Many  are  discouraged  and  disillusioned.  All  that  they 
have  been  taught  to  hold  dear  has' failed  them.  Distrusted 
by  other  races  they  have  come  in  many  cases  to  distrust  each 
other.  The  Society  of  Friends  is  helping  in  some  small  way  to 
meet  these  spiritual  needs. 

If  the  German  work  stands  out  in  any  of  these  respects  it  is 
not  because  there  has  been  any  difference  in  its  spirit  as  com- 
pared with  other  fields,  but  because  the  generosity  and  con- 
fidence of  those  not  Friends  have  made  possible  a  work  on  a 
larger  scale  than  elsewhere  and  because  of  the  somewhat 
dramatic  effect  of  relief  on  such  a  scale  coming  from  a  country 
with  whom  Germany  is  still  at  war.  Good  faith  to  these  con- 
tributors as  well  as  loyalty  to  our  Mister  require  that  we 
use  these  opportunities  not  for  any  sectarian  advantages,  but 
for  the  extension  of  that  wider  fellowship  of  those  of  all  de- 
nominations and  of  none  who  believe  that  in  Christianity, 
the  way  of  life  for  the  present,  lies  the  only  hope  of  the  world. 

The  next  few  years  will,  it  may  be,  determine  whether 
Germany  will  in  despair  revert  to  materialism  or  to  some  un- 
christian religion,  or  whether  she  will  again  be  the  centre  of 
a  great  revival  of  Christianity  as  in  centuries  gone  by.  Per- 
haps the  feeding  of  little  children  in  a  spirit  of  real  loving 
kindness  may  help  to  decide  which  path  she  shall  tr£ad.  Then 
Friends  would  indeed  be  "pioneers  of  hope"  and  perhaps  the 
"saviors  of  civilization." 

Whether  it  be  so  or  not  this  work  was  inevitable  if  the 
Society  of  Friends  was  to  be  in  any  way  true  to  its  ideals. 

Harold  Evans. 


REPORT  OF  THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  CONFERENCE  OF 
THE  FELLOWSHIP  OF  RECONCILIATION. 

On  Sixth-day  afternoon,  the  first  of  Fourth  Month,  a  varied 
group,  by  their  faces  not  under  fifteen  and  by  the  program 
not  over  thirty-five,  gathered  at  Westtown.  By  about  7.30, 
well  over  fifty  collected  in  the  library  for  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Conference. 

In  a  word  of  welcome,  Ruth  Verlenden,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Group,  explained  the  evolution  of  this  Conference  from  those 
at  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  and  Monroe,  N.  Y.,  and  introduced 
Bishop  Paul  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Fellowship,  who  spoke 
on  "  The  World  Emphasis  of  the  Fellowship."  Our  message 
must  be  that  a  way  of  approach  is  more  important  than  a 
program,  that  love  gains  a  response  in  those  whom  we  meet 
and  that  we  should  appeal  to  the  best  instead  of  the  worst  in 
men. 

Richard  W.  Hogue,  Secretary  of  the  Church  League  for 

Industrial  Democracy,  in  speaking  of  Internationalism  and 

Religion,  said,  "There  is  no  internationalism  in  the  one  field 

'where  it  is  most  needed.    Is  something  lacking  in  organized 

religion?     During  the  war  it  w^s  lost  entirely,  and  even  now 


no  one  looks  to  it  for  leadership.  Three  tasks  now  face  it. 
First,  it  must  establish  right  international  relations;  second, 
it  must  re-define  its  sphere  of  influence  to  include  industry  and 
politics;  third,  it  must  establish  contacts,  especially  with 
politics  and  labor." 

The  discussion  of  this  was  limited  by  the  stern  fact  that 
the  lights  would  go  out  promptly  at  ten  o'clock. 

Next  morning,  after  half  an  hour's  notice  by  the  rising  bell, 
we  straggled  down  to  breakfast  at  irregular  intervals.  After 
this  we  democratically  made  our  own  beds,  and  strolled  about 
the  grounds.  As  a  group  was  walking  down  the  lane  one  con- 
feree remarked  that  he  could  not  get  away  from  the  shade  of 
Benjamin  West  as  he  slept  in  that  ancient  bed. 

At  nine  o'clock  we  assembled  again  for  a  period  of  devotion, 
led  by  Edmund  B.  Chaffee,  of  the  New  York  Labor  Temple. 
After  this,  George  Winton  explained  that  it  would  be  suicide 
for  Mexico  to  attack  us,  while  any  aggression  of  ours  could 
not  stop  short  of  annexation.  And  E.  H.  Gruening,  managing 
editor  of  the  Nation,  related  the  case  of  Haiti,  which  is  a  com- 
plete case  of  our  nation's  injustice  and  wrong. 

The  afternoon  session  began  with  a  discourse  by  Earl  S. 
Parker,  of  Los  Angeles,  on  the  Japanese  problem,  embracing 
the  situation  of  Japanese  in  America,  who  are  sound  citizens, 
and  the  foundation  of  many  California  fortunes. 

This  was  followed  by  an  address  on  "  World  Disarmament," 
by  Henry  Raymond  Mussey,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
American  Union  Against  Militarism.  There  is  no  hope  for 
world  disarmament  except  as  it  comes  from  the  young  people 
who  are  unspoiled.  Our  first  job  is  to  do  about  five  hundred 
times  as  much  thinking  as  we  have  ever  been  guilty  of.  The 
situation  is  gravest  for  the  young  people  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  in  the- best  position  to  become  unafraid  and  it  be- 
hooves us  to  establish  right  international  relations.  To  do  this 
we  must  use  all  the  energy  in  our  power  to  change  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men.         ^_ 

The  last  half  of  the  afternoon  was  given  over  to  recreation. 
A  small  group  of  men  and  women  played  baseball,  some  went 
canoeing  on  the  pretext  of  preparing  tea  for  the  others,  and  a 
large  group  took  a  tramp  over  Walnut  Hill  and  back  by  way 
of  the  Pine  Forest  and  the  Old  Dam,  arriving  at  the  Lake 
House  in  time  for  tea.  We  drank  this  sitting  on  the  steps  of 
the  Lake  House  in  the  full  warmth  of  the  afternoon  sun. 

After  a  hearty  dinner,  the  largest  group  yet  assembled  in 
the  library.  At  this  time,  Frederick  Libby  said  that  Russia 
is  the  most  interesting  country  in  Europe.  She  will  recover 
from  the  war  before  the  others,  and  she  has  already  so  far 
surmounted  her  troubles  that  the  children  in  her  schools 
desire  to  exchange  collections  of  butterflies  and  bird-track 
tracings  with  American  school  children.  But  France  is  the 
most  discouraging,  for  she  still  places  all  her  reliance  in  force. 
Our  work  is  to  bring  all  nations  together  in  working  for  the 
children  that  we  may  be  united  for  the  future. 

J.  Nevin  Sayre,  after  telling  of  his  experiences  on  a  recent 
international  mission  through  Europe,  said  that  Science,  Art 
and  Religion  are  international.  These  are  as  vital  to  war  as 
a  carbureter  is  to  an  automobile.  As  they  are  controlled  by 
intellectuals,  the  responsibility  is  brought  home  to  every  one 
of  us. 

Next  morning,  after  coming  again  to  breakfast  by  twos  and 
threes,  we  wandered  over  the  fresh  green  grass  or,  strolling 
along  the  walk,  watched  the  mist  rise  from  the  hills  beyond, 
until  9.30,  when  we  gathered  on  the  east  porch.  Following 
a  devotional  period  Bishop  Jones  addressed  the  meeting 
on  "God  as  Creator."  God  means  the  making  over  of  men 
and  women.  The  Church  also  should  be  creative,  but  it 
has  largely  left  this  to  other  groups  such  as  radicals  and 
labor.  The  creative  spirit  is  the  essence  of  Religion.  Our 
problem  is,  How  can  we  find  greater  freedom  of  spirit?  How 
can  we  find  an  outlet  in  others?  And  how  can  we  release  this 
spirit  in  the  world? 

At  this  point  the  Friends,  who  were  meeting  at  this  time  in 
the  library,  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  who  might  be 
interested  to  attend  their  meeting.  After  that  Grace  Coyle  led 
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a  general  discussion  of  various  questions  that  had  arisen  during 
the  Conference.  About  the  end  of  the  discussion,  Eunice 
Seldon  explained  a  plan  of  hers  to  take  some  children  from  the 
orphan  asylums  of  Central  Europe  and  educate  them  in  in- 
ternational good-will  and  the  fellowship  attitude.  She  is  pre- 
pared to  take  care  of  six  from  one  country  if  she  can  get  funds 
enough  to  carry  them  through  a  six  years'  course  of  education. 
After  lunch,  we  met  for  a  while  in  four  groups  to  discuss 
particular  problems,  and  then  gathered  on  the  east  porch  for 
a  final  message  from  Bishop  Jones,  in  which  he  said  that  we 
are  going  to  try  to  get  an  economic  statement  on  which  we 
can  agree  and  emphasized  the  need  for  the  fellowship  approach 
and  for  faith. 

H.  E.  Yarnall,  Jr. 


CURTAINS. 

The  Angel  of  Worship  was  passing  one  day  through  the 
crowded  city  streets,  when  a  hand  pulled  at  his  robe.  He 
turned. 

"Please,"  said  a  timid  voice,  "can  you  spare  a  minute?" 

"  I  think  it  was  you  1  was  looking  for,"  replied  the  Angel, 
as  he  followed  the  girl  down  a  side  street  to  a  great  block  of 
dwellings.  Surprised,  she  led  the  way  up  the  dark  stairs  and 
into  a  little,  simply  furnished  room.     Then  she  stopped. 

"First,"  she  said,  "  1  must  tell  you." 

"Yes?"  asked  the  Angel. 

His  voice  was  so  gentle  that  she  plucked  up  courage. 

"Through  there,"  she  began,  nodding  to  a  door  opposite 
the. one  by  which  they  had  entered,  "is  another  room  that  I 
have  tried  to  keep " 

"  I  know,"  said  the  Angel,  as  she  hesitated,  "...  for 
God.     Your  Holy  of  Holies." 

She  nodded,  half  surprised.  "  1  have  made  it  as  beautiful 
as  1  could,"  she  went  on.  "And  1  make  a  point  of  never  do- 
ing any  of  my  work  there." 

"  Your  work?"  asked  the  Angel. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "  1  don't  mean  my  work  at  the  shop,  of 
course,  but  cooking  my  supper,  or  mending  or  washing  or 
ironing.  1  keep  it  as  tidy  and  clean  as  1  can,  and  now  and 
again  1  get  a  few  flowers  for  it.     But  somehow " 

"  1  know,"  said  the  Angel  again.  "  You  don't  meet  God 
there." 

She  shook  her  head  sorrowfully. 

"  Perhaps  He  doesn't  come  into  rooms  like  these,"  she  said, 
sadly.  "  It  doesn't  seem  much  good.  1  was  just  deciding  to 
give  it  up  when  1  saw  you." 

"Shall  we  have  a  look?"  said  the  Angel,  and  they  went 
towards  the  door.  The  handle  turned  a  little  stiffly,  and  just 
inside  the  door  was  a  heavy  curtain.  This  she  lifted,  and  the 
Angel  saw  a  tiny  room,  a  good  deal  darker  than  the  one  they 
had  left.  The  girl  went  to  the  little  window  and  drew  back 
the  curtain  which  matched  that  over  the  door,  and  he  saw  an 
upright  cane  chair,  a  small  table  on  which  stood  a  few  flowers, 
a  little  shelf  of  books,  a  couple  of  pictures,  and  a  worn  rug. 

"  I  come  in  here  and  read  and  talk  to  Him,  but  it  is  just  like 
talking  into  darkness,"  she  said,  despondently. 

"  I  wonder  if  perhaps  it  is  because  you  have  too  many  cur- 
tains?" said  the  Angel. 

"  Do  you  think  1  should  take  down  the  big  one  over  the 
door?"  she  asked.  "And  the  one  over  the  window  does  rather 
keep  out  the  light." 

"I  wonder,"  said  the  Angel,  thoughtfully,  "whether  you 
haven't  got  a  curtain  right  across  the  middle  here  somewhere." 

She  looked  at  him  amazed. 

"  1  rather  think  there  may  be  two,  but  you  will  know,"  he 
said.  "  When  you  have  got  rid  of  them  we  will  see  about  these 
others  over  the  door  and  window.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  have  curtains  across  the  middle." 

Her  uncomprehending  eyes  searched  the  room  and  returned 
to  his  face. 

'"Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord,  or  who  shall 


stand  in  His  holy  place?'"  quoted  the  Angel,  softly.  "'He 
that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart.' " 

Her  eyes  wavered  and  fell. 

"'  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.'" 

There  was  a  silence  in  the  little  room,  which  the  Angel  was 
the  first  to  break. 

"How  would  it  be,"  he  suggested,  "if  you  were  to  bring 
your  work-table  in  from  the  other  room,  and  sometimes  do 
your  sewing  or  your  writing  in  here?  And  1  am  not  sure  that 
1  should  separate  your  books  as  you  have  done." 

She  glanced  round  quickly,  as  though  wondering  what  he 
had  seen.     But  he  went  on. 

"  If  you  feel  that  they  can't  come  in  here  beside  these,  1 
almost  think  1  would  not  have  them  in  the  house  at  all.  In 
fact,"  and  he  turned  to  her,  smiling,  "  1  think  1  should  make 
the  two  rooms  into  one,  for  both  work  and  worship.  Think 
of  both  of  them  as  yours  and  God's." 

There  was  a  pause  and  then,  "  1  almost  think  1  will,"  she 
said  below  her  breath. 

"Couldn't  you  ask  a  friend  in  to  help  you  move  things  a 
bit?"  he  asked,  watching  her  closely. 

Her  face  clouded,  and  for  a  moment  she  did  not  answer,  but 
he  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  a  reply,  and  at  last  one  came. 

"We've  quarrelled,"  she  said,  almost  sullenly,  "my  friend 
and  1." 

"  1  was  afraid  there  was  another  curtain  somewhere  here," 
he  said,  "You've  forgotten,  you  know,  'If  thou  bring  thy 
gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath 
ought  against  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and 
go  thy  way,  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come 
and  offer  thy  gift.'" 

Again  silence  fell,  and  again  it  was  the  Angel  who  broke  it, 
almost  reluctantly  this  time. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "if  1  cannot  help  you,  1  had  better  be 
going." 

"No — "  she  begged,  quickly  turning  to  him.  "Just  a 
minute.  ...  1  am  going.  .  .  .  I'll  go  now  at  once 
to  her.  1  didn't  understand  it  made  all  that  difference.  Just 
tell  me  first,  after  I  have  put  that  right,  what  next?" 

"What  next?"  repeated  the  Angel.  "Why,  you  will  have 
torn  down  the  curtains  that  prevent  you  seeing  God." 

"  But  how  am  1  to  stop  them  ever  getting  in  the  way  again?  " 
she  asked. 

"'Follow  peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness,  without  which 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,'"  replied  the  Angel,  and  he  turned 
back  into  the  outer  room. 

Quickly  the  girl  seized  a  book  that  was  lying  on  the  table, 
and  thrust  it  into  the  fire. 

"Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  King  in  His  beauty,"  said  the 
Angel,  and  was  gone. 

A.  M.  PuLLEN,  in  The  hivisible  Sword  {Quoted  from  Friends' 
Fellowship  Papers). 

The  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea  are  made  of  the  same 
water.  It  flows  down,  clear  and  cool,  from  the  heights  of 
Hermon  and  the  roots  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  The  Sea  of 
Galilee  makes  beauty  of  it,  for  the  Sea  of  Galilee  has  an  out- 
let. //  gets  to  give.  It  gathers  in  its  riches  that  it  may  pour 
them  out  again  to  fertilize  the  Jordan  plain.  But  the  Dead 
Sea  has  no  outlet.  It  gets  to  keep.  That  is  the  radical  dif- 
ference between  selfish  and  unselfish  men. — Harry  Emerson 

FOSDICK.  

"The  events  of  the  coming  year  will  not  be  shaped  by  the 
deliberate  acts  of  statesmen,  but  by  the  hidden  currents  flow- 
ing continually  beneath  the  surface  of  political  history,  of 
which  no  one  can  predict  the  outcome.  In  one  way  only  can 
we  influence  these  hidden  currents, — by  setting  in  motion 
those  forces  of  instruction  and  imagination  which  change 
opinion.  The  assertion  of  truth,  the  unveiling  of  illusion,  the 
dissipation  of  hate,  the  enlargement  and  instruction  of  men's 
hearts  and  minds,  must  be  the  means." — J.  M.  Keynes,  in  the 
last  chapter  of  "  The  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace." 
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PEACE  DAY  AT  THE  JAMAICA  CONFERENCE. 

Second-day,  Second  Month  2ist,  was  Young  Friends'  Day 
at  the  Jamaica  Friends'  Conference. 

There  is  no  lovelier  spot  among  all  the  places  where  Friends 
have  met  than  Seaside  Church  in  Jamaica.  It  stands  on  a 
gentle  slope  above  the  Caribbean  Sea  so  that,  seen  from  almost 
any  direction,  its  gabled  roof  shows  against  blue  water,  shad- 
ing from  white  crested  turquoise  to  deep  indigo.  Palms  and 
almond  trees  set  the  boundary  to  its  green  lawns  and,  on  these 
warm  nights,  the  moonlight  pours  down  with  an  intensity 
that  makes  the  moving  white  figures  almost  radiant. 

The  text  of  this  Conference  has  been:  "Ye  are  my  friends 
if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you,"  and  the  Conference 
hymn  has  been  our  own  most  intimate  one: 

"Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mnnkind 
Forgive  our  feverish  wa3's." 

It  is  a  conference  whose  aspiration  has  been  for  understand- 
ing quiet  and  for  the  serene  energy  that  follows  the  "still, 
small  voice  of  calm."  Therefore  the  subject  taken  by  the 
Young  Friends  was  Peace. 

There  were  1 14  who  gathered  in  the  meeting-house  above 
the  sea.  The  pupils  of  the  Happy  Grove  Schools,  twenty-four 
boys  and  eighteen  girls,  between  twelve  and  eighteen,  had  the 
front  seats  and  behind  them  the  delegates  from  ten  mission 
stations  by  mountain,  valley  and  seashore. 

One  forty-fifth  of  the  population  of  Jamaica  consists  of 
immigrants  from  India  and  their  children,  and  these  were 
represented  as  well  as  native  Jamaicans  and  a  few  American 
teachers.  Through  the  open  windows  above  the  heads  of  so 
many  different  shadings,  there  came  the  sea  breeze  and  the 
glint  of  water.  The  leader,  Montclair  Hoffman,  rose  to  ask 
that  the  day  open  with  a  period  of  silence  followed  by  Whit- 
tier's  hymn. 

The  subjects  of  the  morning,  treated  by  one  American, 
Sadie  Stanley,  one  East  Indian,  Charles  Vincent,  and  one 
Jamaican,  Florence  Smith,  were:  George  Fox,  John  Woolman 
and  Joseph  Sturge.  These  were  not  new  subjects;  the  pupils 
of  the  Happy  Grove  Schools  had  made  friends  with  them  be- 
fore. But  the  searching  homeliness  of  the  first  Quaker's  say- 
ings kept  even  the  youngest  pair  of  eyes  intent .  I  n  the  speeches, 
the  prayers  and  the  words  of  the  leader,  there  was  continually 
present  the  attitude  of  simple  and  sincere  communion  with 
God. 

Luncheon  at  Conference  or  Quarterly  Meeting  has  a  tradi- 
tional association  in  the  mind  of  many  a  Friend,  with  sliced 
ham,  cold-slaw  and  hot  rolls,  or  since  the  London  Conference, 
with  tea  and  buns.  But  Jamaica  is  starting  a  tradition  of  its 
own  and  there  the  delegates  sat  down  in  the  dining-room  of 
the  boys'  school  to  goat  mutton,  mashed  green  bananas,  yams 
and  potato  pone.  "Shem,  Ham  and  Japhet,"  smiled  one  East 
Indian,  indicating  the  American  on  one  side  of  him  and  the 
Jamaican  on  the  other,  sitting  down  at  the  same  table. 

The  afternoon,  turned  over  to  the  pupils  of  the  Happy  Grove 
Schools,  was  one  intense  and  reiterated  testimony  for  Peace. 
The  meeting  was  in  "Swarthmore  Hall,"  the  basement  of  the 
church.  On  the  platform  sat  Willie  Wilkie,  seventeen,  and 
Florence  Skyers,  sixteen,  as  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
William  Penn  Literary  Society.  To  the  roll  call  every  student 
responded  with  a  quotation  on  Peace.  Then  came  the  debate, 
carried  on  by  one  boy  and  one  girl  for  each  side,  on  the  subject : 
Resolved,  That  all  nations  should  completely  disarm,  this 
disarmament  to  be  gradual  and  to  take  place  within  five  years. 
At  its  end  armaments  were  left  without  a  leg— or  a  gun  car- 
riage—to stand  on. 

But  that  did  not  finish  the  peace  afternoon.  There  were 
songs,  recitations,  and  essays,  until  by  the  end  of  the  two 
hours  the  air  fairly  vibrated  with  the  subject  of  Peace.  It 
would  be  hard  indeed  for  one  who  had  passed  many  such 
hours  to  grow  up  addicted  to  the  "occasion  for  war." 

The  sun  had  set  before  we  returned  to  the  church,  a  swift 
sunset  of  pink  and  gold  opal  expiring  under  a  full  silver  moon. 
The  evening  was  given  up  to  a  pageant  written  by  Gladys 


Smith,  of  Iowa  and  Jamaica.  It  was  the  restatement,  not 
only  of  the  gospel  of  Peace,  but  of  the  call  to  service.  The 
audience  saw  before  them  a  black  wall  whose  blocks  bore  the 
names:  Deceit,  Strife,  Crime,  Slavery,  Envy,  Anger,  Ignorance 
and  Lying.  Father  Time,  in  the  shape  of  Montclair  Hoffman, 
lamented  that  his  progress  never  brought  him  past  this  wall, 
and  that  none  seemed  able  to  remove  it.  He  applied  uselessly 
to  Business  and  Government,  the  first  of  whom  saw  no  reason 
for  removing  the  wall,  while  the  second  had  not  the  power. 
Then  Christianity  appeared,  stating  confidently  that  though 
the  task  might  take  a  thousand  years,  she  would  bring  forward 
men  to  begin  it.    And  for  this  evening  she  called  the  Friends. 

It  was  a  moving  experience  to  hear  the  well-known  names 
pronounced  in  a  soft  southern  voice  which  bore  the  impress 
neither  of  England  nor  of  America,  but  of  a  newer  home  of 
Friends,  and  to  see  George  Fox,  William  Penn,  Elizabeth 
Fry,  Lucretia  Mott,  Thomas  Buxton,  Stephen  Grellet  and 
Joseph  John  Gurney,  darker  of  eye  and  skin  than  in  the  old 
engravings,  mount  the  platform  in  their  plain  coats  and 
Quaker  hats.  One  by  one  they  lifted  the  black  stones  of  the 
wall  and  turned  them  to  read:  Truth,  Peace,  Mercy,  Free- 
dom, Justice,  Worship,  Education  and  Love.  Placed  by  the 
hands  of  Friends  they  formed  a  cross. 

But  it  was  not  with  the  work  of  departed  Friends  that  the 
pageant  ended.  At  Christianity's  call,  there  mounted  the 
platform  a  troupe  of  little  Jamaican  boys  bearing  the  well- 
known  emblem  of  the  Friends'  Service  Committee  and  an 
equal  number  of  little  girls  ready  to  kneel  and  vow: 
"Beneath  the  cross  of  Jesus 
I  fain  would  take  my  stand." 

That  cross,  with  Love  as  its  topmost  block,  watched  over 
the  remaining  days  of  the  Jamaica  Conference. 

Ruth  Murray  Underhill. 


THY  GIVEN  TASK. 

The  present  moment  is  Divinely  sent, 

The  present  duty  is  thy  Master's  will, 
Oh,  thou  who  longest  for  some  noble  work, 

Do  thou  this  hour  thy  given  task  fulfil, 
And  thou  shalt  find,  though  small  at  first  it  seemed, 

It  is  the  work  of  which  thou  oft  hast  dreamed. 
Oh,  think  not,  if  thou  art  not  called  to  work 

In  mission  fields  of  some  far-distant  clime. 
That  thine  is  no  grand  mission.    Every  deed 

That  comes  to  thee  in  God's  allotted  time 
Is  just  the  greatest  deed  that  thine  could  be. 
Since  God's  high  will  appointed  it  for  thee. 

— ^Anna  Temple,  in  The  Kneeling  Camel  and  Other  Poems. 


FIGHT  THE  GOOD  FIGHT. 

"Be  strong!  y 

We  are  not  here  to  play,  to  dream,  to  drift; 
We  have  hard  work  to  do,  and  loads  to  Hft, 
Shun  not  the  struggle,  face  it,  'tis  God's  gift. 
Be  strong,  be  strong! 

"Be  strong! 
Say  not  the  days  are  evil — who's  to  blame? 
And  fold  the  hands  and  acquiesce — O  shame! 
Stand  up,  speak  out,  and  bravely,  in  God's  name. 

"Be  strong! 
It  matters  not  how  deep  intrenched  the  wrong. 
How  hard  the  battle  goes,  the  day  how  long; 
Faint  not,  fight  on!     To-morrow  comes  the  song. 

— Maltbie  D.  Babcock. 


The  way  of  the  Cross  is  the  way  of  overflowing  life.  "  He 
that  will  take  that  crabbit  tree  and  will  carry  it  cannily,"  said 
Samuel  Rutherford,  "will  yet  find  it  to  be  such  a  burden  as 
wings  are  to  a  bird  and  sails  to  a  boat." 
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SILENT  WORSHIP  IN  A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

Some  Cornish  Friends  and  representatives  of  other  de- 
nominations, with  the  burden  of  Ireland  on  their  hearts, 
recently  met  together  for  silent  worship  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Truro.  The  gathering  was  probably  unique  in  this 
country.  Subsequently  these  earnest  seekers  met  in  con- 
ference and  appointed  a  few  of  their  number  to  draw  up  a 
statement  on  the  position  in  Ireland.  The  following  document 
was  the  result: 

"We,  the  undersigned,  having  met  together  in  common 
worship  and  united  intercession  for  Ireland,  are  deeply  moved 
at  the  state  of  that  country.  The  way  of  violence  which  now 
prevails  is  utterly  abhorrent  to  us  from  whatever  source  it 
comes,  and  cannot  lead  to  satisfactory  results.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  has  warned  us  of  the  peril  of  calling  in 
devils  to  cast  out  devils.  It  is  impossible  to  pacify  by  force, 
just  as  it  is  impossible  to  attain  an  ideal  by  such  means. 

"Whatever  the  true  political  solution  may  be,  it  is  clear 
that  the  present  unhappy  state  of  affairs  is,  in  very  large 
measure,  the  result  of  suspicion  and  ill-will  on  both  sides. 

"  We  desire  above  everything  to  emphasize  the  sovereignty 
of  God,  and  to  plead  for  the  way  of  Christ.  The  way  of 
reconciliation  is  the  way  to  unity.  We  earnestly  appeal  to 
all  Christian  people  that  there  may  be  no  craven  silence  in  a 
matter  so  vital." 

The  above  was  signed  by  twenty-two  persons,  including 
three  vicars,  one  Roman  Catholic  priest,  two  ministers  of  the 
United  Methodists,  one  Wesleyan  minister,  and  eight  Friends, 
the  last  named  including  L.  Violet  Hodgkin,  C.  Hodgkin,  A. 
Pearse  Jenkin  and  Marian  Willmore. — The  Friend  (London). 


STARVING  CHINA. 

[Under  the  caption  "The  Last  Five  Million,"  the  N.  Y. 
Evening  Post  says  the  following  editorially.  The  Christian 
Herald,  New  York  City  (no  other  address  needed),  is  still  the 
main  centre  from  which  financial  relief  is  forwarded. — Eds.] 

Reports  received  by  the  Committee  for  China  Famine  Fund 
from  its  representatives  in  China,  from  American  diplomatic 
representatives,  and  other  reliable  sources  state  that  after 
allowance  has  been  made  for  all  relief  at  present  in  sight, 
American,  Chinese,  and  foreign,  there  still  remain  5,000,000 
unfortunates  whose  only  hope  of  relief  lies  in  fresh  assistance 
from  outside  sources. 

That  means  America.  All  accounts  agree  that  the  Chinese 
themselves  have  made  great  efforts  to  check  the  national 
disaster.  The  Government  has  raised  as  much  money  through 
a  loan  as  its  credit  will  stand.  It  has  imposed  special  surtaxes, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  devoted  to  famine  relief.  Twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  salaries  of  Government  employees  is  applied 
to  the  same  purpose.  Private  individuals  and  organizations 
throughout  the  country  have  given  or  raised  large  sums  of 
money,  and  the  Chinese  residents  in  various  foreign  countries 
have  contributed  liberally  to  the  help  of  their  stricken  fellow 
countrymen.  European  countries  also  have  given  aid  as 
generously  as  could  be  expected. 

Vernon  Monroe,  treasurer  of  the  China  Famine  Fund,  has 
just  announced  that  a  total  of  approximately  $5,000,000  has 
been  sent  to  China  from  this  country.  This  total  includes 
contributions  from  all  sources.  The  American  Committee 
has  forwarded  to  date  §2, 900,000;  the  Red  Cross  has  sent 
J  1, 000,000,  and  the  balance  is  principally  made  up  of  gifts 
by  the  churches  forwarded  direct  to  their  missionaries  in  the 
field.  The  showing  is  creditable  in  view  of  present  conditions 
and  the  numerous  calls  already  made  on  the  generosity  of  the 
American  public.  But  the  amount  is  utterly  inadequate  to 
the  need,  and  the  plain  fact  which  we  in  this  country  have 
got  to  face  is  that,  unless  we  redouble  our  efforts  and  more 
than  double  our  philanthropy,  we  are  reconciling  ourselves 
to  the  death  of  millions  of  fellow  human  beings,  citizens  of  a 
republic  with  which  the  United  States  has  a  long  and  happy 
tradition  of  friendship. 


TREATMENT  OF  AMERICANS  IN  JAPAN. 

Statement  by  the  International  Friendship  Committee 

OF  Federated  Missions. 

Learning  that  some  home  newspapers  are  stating  that 
Americans  in  Japan  are  being  mistreated  by  Japanese,  in- 
quiries were  sent  to  American  residents,  including  men  con- 
nected with  well-known  business  firms  and  missionaries  who 
travel  extensively  over  the  Empire.  Thirty-five  replies  were 
received  from  twenty-four  cities  and  towns  in  all  sections  of 
Japan. 

To  the  question,  "  During  the  past  few  months  have  you 
or  any  Americans  known  to  you  been  mistreated  by  Japanese?  " 
thirty-three  answer  with  a  positive  "No."  Two  mention 
minor  incidents,  one  adding,  "  Where  occasion  has  been  given 
for  friendly  explanation  all  friction  has  disappeared."  The 
other  says,  "No  harm  done.  Probably  unpremeditated." 
One  man  sends  a  telegram  from  an  extreme  outpost,  "Only 
kind  treatment."  In  reply  to  personal  inquiry  the  American 
Consul-General  in  Yokohama  said  that  we  might  use  the 
strongest  words  in  the  English  language  in  denying  the  founda- 
tion for  rumors  regarding  mistreatment  of  Americans. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "  How  do  conditions  in  this  respect 
compare  with  those  of  the  past?"  twenty-eight  state  that 
there  is  no  change,  many  taking  occasion  to  refer  to  the  cordial 
treatment  they  have  received  throughout  their  stay  in  Japan. 
Three  state'  that  perhaps  conditions  are  slightly  worse,  and 
four  note  improvement.  There  is  evidence  in  some  of  the 
letters  of  strong  feeling  among  the  Japanese  as  to  the  injustice 
of  discriminatory  legislation  in  America,  but  there  is  no  in- 
dication that  this  is  resulting  in  mistreatment  of  Americans. 
Gilbert  Bowles,  Chairman. 
K.  S.  Beam,  Secretary. 

Room  24,  National  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  10  Omote  Saru- 
gaku-cho,  Kanda,  Tokio,  Third  Month  2,  1921. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


[This  story  was  first  written  by  Mary  Howitt;  it  is  from  her 
account  in  Social  Hours  with  Friends  that  this  has  been  taken. 
For  a  much  fuller  and  more  interesting  story  of  Martha  and 
Mary  we  would  refer  our  young  readers  to  a  volume  recently 
written  by  Lydia  C.Wood,  of  Germantown,  called  "  For  a  Free 
Conscience." — E.  S.  Pennell.] 

Martha  and  Mary. — {A  True  Story) — "Now,  Martha  dear, 
see  thou  be  a  good  child.  It  is  with  a  fearful  heart  that  Father 
and  1  leave  thee  even  for  these  few  hours,  but  old  Betsey  will 
take  care  of  thee;  see  thou  keep  near  the  house  and  make  no 
more  trouble  than  thou  must,  for  the  harvest  is  on  and  Betsey 
has  much  to  do.  It  is  a  busy  season  and  were  it  not  to  hear 
our  beloved  Edward  Burrough, — for  we  trust  he  will  preach 
this  day  to  us — Father  and  I  would  never  ride  these  eleven 
long  miles  to  Stafford — nay,  even  though  it  be  meeting-day 
there.  Fare  thee  well,  my  dear.  Yes,  Walter,  1  am  coming!" 
So  saying,  Sarah  Pixley  allowed  her  husband  to  assist  her  to 
her  saddle,  and,  side  by  side,  husband  and  wife  started  off 
on  their  ride  to  the  town  of  Stafford.  When  they  reached  a 
bend  in  the  lane  they  turned  and  waved  a  hand  to  the  small 
serious-faced  little  daughter  who  watched  them  from  the 
doorstep. 

It  was  a  warm  summer  morning  in  England.  The  comfort- 
able homestead  of  the  Pixleys  nestled  among  the  hills,  over- 
looking the  quiet  valley  in  which  stretched  away  the  pleasant 
harvest  fields. 

Little  Martha,  a  child  of  seven  years,  stood  for  sometime 
where  her  parents  had  left  her,  then,  turning,  she  walked 
sedately  down  upon  the  green  grass  of  the  velvety  lawn;  here 
she  threw  herself  down  to  dream  and  amuse  herself  as  best 
she  might  alone.  The  warm  sun  darted  his  beams  through 
the  leaves  upon  her;  the  birds  caroled  sweetly  on  all  sides; 
but  still  the  little  girl  sat  serious  and  grave;  still  she  looked 
fearfully  up  and  down  the  lane  and  started  at  each  sound  she 
heard.     She  could  not  help  but  think  of  the  anxious  look  in 
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her  parents'  eyes  and  of  the  sad,  sad  things  she  had  overheard 
them  tell  of  the  cruel  treatment  their  neighbors,  the  Friends, 
had  received — ^how  they  had  been  beaten  and  put  in  jail, 
their  property  taken  from  them,  their  lives  even  sometimes — 
from  her  babyhood  she  had  known  only  the  terror  of  these 
persecutions—danger  and  cruelty  on  every  side,  and  for  her 
own  parents,  sorrow  and  trouble — had  not  her  dear  father  lain 
all  last  winter  in  a  damp,  dreary  jail  to  which  she  had  gone 
with  her  mother  to  carry  him  victuals  and  clothing,  more 
than  once  to  be  turned  away  by  the  cruel  jailer?  No  wonder 
the  little  Martha  was  serious  and  weighed  down  beyond  her 
seven  years. 

"Martha,  dearie,  I'm  out  to  the  harvest  field  with  dinner 
for  the  men;  here  is  yours  all  ready;  bide  you  here  and  I'll 
soon  be  back."  It  was  the  kindly  voice  of  old  Betsey  which 
suddenly  broke  in  upon  her  childish  reverie.  Rising,  the 
little  maid  walked  toward  the  house. 

"O,  my  little  lady!"  it  was  a  new  voice  which  broke  in 
upon  her;  turning,  Martha  saw  an  old  beggar  woman,  holding 
tight  in  her  arms  a  beautiful  sleeping  baby.  "O  my  little 
lady!  1  have  walked  so  far  and  1  am  so  hungry!"  The  old 
voice  went  on  and  on,  relating  a  sad  tale  of  woe;  touched  to 
her  sympathetic  little  soul  and  well  knowing  that  her  mother 
never  turned  such  distress  away,  Martha  offered  the  woman 
the  dinner  prepared  for  herself.  As  the  old  woman  ate  greedily 
of  the  food,  the  little  girl's  eyes  kept  turning  to  the  babe 
asleep  so  peacefully — truly  it  was  of  striking  beauty.  Suddenly 
it  awoke  and  began  to  cry  and  little  Martha's  motherly  heart 
went  out  to  it  irresistibly.  Seeing  this,  the  beggar  woman, 
whose  own  the  child  could  not  have  been,  proposed  to  sell 
Martha  the  baby;  nothing  loath  and  in  all  innocence  the  little 
girl  brought  her  tiny  bank  and  emptied  its  glittering  contents 
into  the  beggar  woman's  lap;  she  took  the  money  and  putting 
the  baby  into  Martha's  arms,  disappeared. 

Martha  nursed  her  new  treasure  with  all  a  mother's  proud 
possession  and  soon  the  little  one  fell  asleep.  It  was  not  till 
sometime  later  that  a  doubt  stole  into  the  little  girl's  mind  of 
the  rightness  of  her  act^-suppose  her  mother  should  disap- 
prove? Not  a  sign  of  the  beggar  woman  could  she  see  far  or 
near,  so  rising  she  carried  the  infant  into  the  house;  not  telling 
even  old  Betsey  for  fear  of  her  disapproval,  she  tiptoed  up- 
stairs and  laid  the  baby  still  asleep  in  a  large  chest  full  of  com- 
fortables; tucking  her  safely  in  among  the  blankets,  she 
propped  open  the  lid  and  slipped  away. 

It  was  well  into  the  afternoon  when  Walter  Pixley  and  his 
wife  reached  home  from  their  trip.  Taking  off  her  "best 
dress,"  Sarah  Pixley  donned  a  kitchen  apron  and  set  to  work, 
as  was  her  custom,  to  assist  with  the  early  supper.  Soon  all 
was  ready  and  Martha  listened  gravely  as  she  ate  with  them 
to  the  story  her  father  and  mother  told  of  their  ride  to  Stafford 
meeting  and  the  wonderful  sermon  to  which  they  had  listened 
from  the  gifted  young  minister,  Edward  Burrough.  Suddenly 
it  seemed  as  if  they  heard  the  cry  of  a  child.  Martha's  face 
turned  pale,  but  her  parents  were  not  looking  at  her  and  after 
a  minute  they  continued  talking.  Again  came  the  wail  of  a 
baby.  Walter  Pixley  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence: 
husband  and  wife  listened  intently,  but  thought  they  must 
be  imagining  the  sound;  again  it  came,  loud  and  determined. 
"Surely,"  said  Sarah  Pixley,  "that  is  the  voice  of  a  child!" 
At  this  little  Martha  could  sit  still  no  longer — "Yes,  yes," 
she  cried,  "it  is  my  child!"  and  slipping  from  the  table  she 
sped  upstairs  to  the  little  one,  followed  by  her  astonished 
parents.  The  story  was  soon  told  and  though  the  babe  was 
beautiful  and  most  appealing  to  the  man  and  his  wife,  as  she 
had  been  to  little  Martha,  they  did  not  feel  that  in  these 
troublous  times,  when  they  could  not  count  upon  their  own 
crops  or  provisions,  because  of  the  unkind  treatment  Friends 
were  receiving,  that  they  were  justified  in  adding  another  to 
their  family.  Father  Pixley  therefore  set  out  at  once  in  search 
of  the  old  woman  who  had  .left  the  child;  but  though  he  in- 
quired of  the  neighbors  far  and  near,  no  one  had  seen  any 
such  person;  so  in  the  evening  of  that  same  day  he  went  to 
the  Justice,  feeling  that  there  at  least  he  could  get  help  and 


advice;  but  the  Justice,  knowing  him  to  be  a  Friend,  talked 
to  him  most  unkindly  and  threatened  him  with  jail  for  his 
trouble.  So  he  returned  to  his  home,  feeling  that  he  could 
do  no  more.  Thus  a  baby  not  more  than  six  months  old,  a 
child  of  remarkable  beauty,  little  Mary,  as  she  was  named, 
was  adopted  into  the  hearts  and  home  of  these  good  people; 
Martha's  baby  became  her  little  sister  and  playmate. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


PETER  MANNICHE'S  SCHOOL  IN  DENMARK. 

fA  number  of  Friends  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  P.  Man- 
niche  while  he  -was  in  this  country.  The  following  is  taken 
from  an  account  in  the  Boston  Transcripl.^Eos.] 

The  International  People's  College  in  Denmark  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  American  press  as  a  venture  which  has  for 
some  time  past  been  in  actual  working  operation.  This  as- 
sumption was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  earlier  plans  for  the 
purchase  of  a  certain  other  site  for  the  school  did  not  material- 
ize at  the  last  moment  because  of  lack  of  funds.  Since  that 
time  Peter  Manniche,  M.  A.,  the  founder  of  the  school,  and 
his  co-workers  have  labored  unceasingly  to  make  the  school 
a  reality.  They  were  finally  successful  when  a  country  property 
situated  at  Elsinore  was  purchased  by  the  managing  committee 
of  the  school.  A  preliminary  spring  and  summer  term  devoted 
to  practical  farming  begins  this  spring. 

"The  main  reason,"  says  Politiken,  "why  the  school  is  to 
be  situated  in  Denmark  is  that  country's  geographical  position, 
between  England,  Germany  and  Russia;  its  neutrality  during 
the  war,  its  small  size,  which  prevents  the  suspicion  of  imperial- 
istic aspirations.  For  these  reasons  it  seems  a  particularly 
suitable  place  to  receive  students  from  the  great  nations  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  war.  Furthermore,  the  school  aims 
to  foster  the  traditions  of  the  Danish  popular  high  schools;  to 
give  a  general  education  rather  than  a  professional  one.  It 
will  correspond  almost  entirely  in  its  practical  yet  liberal 
ideals  to  the  standard  of  the  original  Danish  people's  high 
schools." 

"  Sophienlyst,"  the  property  purchased,  is  a  most  attractive 
country  estate  situated  just  outside  of  Elsinore,  which  is 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  from  Copenhagen.  Aside  from  the 
interest  attached  to  Elsinore  as  the  site  of  Shakespeare's 
"  Hamlet,"  the  town  has  great  scenic  beauty.  It  is  situated 
by  the  clear,  blue  sound  called  "Oresund,"  between  Denmark 
and  Sweden.  Lovely  beach  groves  come  down  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  water,  and  on  bright  days  one  can  see  the  hills 
of  Sweden  on  the  opposite  shore. 

The  school  buildings  are  brilliantly  situated  on  top  of  a 
hill,  where  there  is  a  magnificent  outlook.  There  are  seven 
acres  of  land  adjacent  belonging  to  the  school.  Besides  this 
seventy  additional  acres  have  been  rented  by  the  school.  The 
main  building  has  two  stories  and  a  basement  and  contains 
about  nineteen  or  twenty  rooms. 

For  the  preliminary  term  this  spring  we  hope  to  get  some 
students  from  England  and  Germany.  It  is  our  purpose  to 
have  these  students  take  charge  of  the  garden  and  the  land 
belonging  to  the  school,  and  in  this  way  have  a  practical  course 
in  agriculture.  Then,  too,  they  may  be  able  to  earn  a  little 
money  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  regular  academic 
course  in  the  fall.  Furthermore,  the  students  will  get  ac- 
quainted with  each  other  and  the  daily  contact  serve  as  a 
practical  course  in  languages,  a  good  foundation  for  the 
academic  course  to  follow  when  class-room  work  begins.  At 
present  we  can  accommodate  only  fifty  students. 


"The  next  meeting  was  at  Hansworth-Woodhouse,  on  the 
borders  of  Yorkshire.  There  were  but  few  Friends,  and  of 
those  few  most  seemed  to  depend  much  upon  the  labor  of  the 
ministers,  as  is  sorrowfully  the  case  in  many  other  places.  I 
had  nothing  to  administer  to  them,  but  an  example  of  silence, 
that  appearing  best  adapted  to  their  states;  for  unless  the  great 
benefit  thereof  is  experienced  there  can  be  no  real  advancement 
in  true  religion." — ^John  Griffith. 
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william  b.  harvey  bernard  walton 

walter  c  woodward 

Catechism  on  Our  Relief  Work. 
Many  questions  were  put  to  us  during  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  just  held  and  since,  questions  which  covered  various 
aspects  of  our  work,  particularly  in  Germany.  We  were  aware 
that  Friends  have  not  been  united  in  support  of  the  German 
child-feeding  and  we  have  never  questioned  their  sincerity.  We 
were  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  answer  their  inquiries 
and  to  try  to  meet  their  doubts.  We  propose  here  to  review 
these  questions  with  the  answers  that  we  gave,  and  will  add 
other  questions  that  will  throw  further  light  upon  the  work  of 
the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  in  Europe. 

1.  What  are  the  Germans  doing  for  their  own  needy 
children? 

The  German  government  is  paying  all  overhead  expenses  in 
Germany.  It  provides  a  warehouse  and  railroad  transporta- 
tion for  the  food  and  passes  for  the  members  of  our  Mission. 
In  addition  to  this  it  is  furnishing  the  flour  and  the  sugar  that 
we  serve,  which  comprises  nearly  one-half  of  the  ration.  The 
city  governments  provide  kitchens,  feeding  centres,  transporta- 
tion, insurance  and  personnel  according  to  our  standardized 
requirements.  Some  25,000  Germans  are  helping  our  forty 
representatives  in  feeding  children  that  will  number  1,000,000 
by  the  first  prox. 

2.  Could  rich  Germans  now  do  the  whole? 

It  is  as  idle  to  discuss  what  rich  Germans  might  do  in 
philanthropic  effort  as  to  discuss  whether  a  proper  distribution 
of  the  wealth  of  our  millionaires  would  eliminate  poverty  from 
the  United  States.  We  have  no  doubt  that  many  Germans 
made  money  during  the  war  as  was  done  here.  We  expect 
little  help  from  these  classes  in  either  country.  Furthermore, 
the  effort  to  reconstruct  the  business  life  of  Germany  with  the 
capital  that  is  in  the  country  is  as  absorbing  as  the  same 
problem  here. 

3.  Why  was  not  the  Kaiser's  money  kept  to  feed  German 
children? 

The  much-talked  of  sums  of  money  that  were  sent  to  the 
Kaiser  were  his  own  income  from  his  private  property  as  a 
citizen.  The  governing  classes  in  Germany  did  not  attempt 
to  set  the  precedent  of  confiscating  private  property.  They 
would  deem  it  a  dangerous  precedent  to  set.  The  political 
situation  of  the  coalition  government  in  Germany  is  too 
delicate  to  permit  a  step  which  would  alienate  a  considerable 
-number  of  people. 

4.  Why  will  help  be  needed  in  Germany  next  winter? 
Because  the  lack  of  artificial  manure  has  made  it  impossible 

thus  far  to  bring  the  land  back  to  its  former  fertility.  A  Ger- 
man labor  leader  was  quoted  recently  in  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  as  saying  that  Germany  with  a  population  of 
58,000,000  is  raising  food  for  only  40,000,000.  The  balance 
has  to  be  imported  and  paid  for  at  a  ruinous  rate  of  exchange. 
The  German  government  is  beset  by  more  demands  for  money 
than  it  can  meet.  The  steps  recently  taken  to  collect  indemnity 
only  increase  the  official  embarrassment  of  Germany. 

5.  What  is  the  plan  for  next  winter  in  Germany? 

Alfred  Scattergood  recommends  that  in  view  of  the  con- 
ditions expected  to  prevail,  an  average  of  500,000  children 
must  be  fed  for  a  period  of  eleven  months.  This  will  cost  in 
round  figures  |5,ooo,ooo,  of  which  it  is  hoped  to  obtain 
$2,000,000  from  the  German  government  and  to  raise  $3,000,000 
in  America.  Remember  that  $5,000,000  is  approximately 
a  third  of  a  billion  marks,  because  of  the  rate  of  exchange.  Alfred 
Scattergood  recommends  further  that  the  group  of  Quakers 
in  Germany  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  six  or  seven  and 
the  number  of  Germans  directing  the  work  proportionately 


increased.  It  is  expected  that  Americans  of  German  descent 
will  co-operate  in  raising  the  money  necessary,  A  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  representatives  of  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee  and  of  Americans  of  German  descent  is  being 
selected. 

6.  Are  you  sure  that  the  need  is  as  great  in  Germany  as 
represented? 

Alfred  Scattergood  cabled  Herbert  Hoover  that  1,215,000 
children  ought  to  be  receiving  our  food  at  the  present  time. 
His  sources  of  information  are  of  the  best.  He  is  not  a  senti- 
mentalist, but  a  practical  business  man.  He  knows  that  the 
gifts  represent  sacrifices.  Hoover  has  authorized  increasing 
the  feeding  to  1,000,000  children  by  the  first  prox.  with 
money  specially  contributed  to  the  European  Children's  Fund. 
He  does  this  not  from  sentiment,  but  from  positive  informa- 
tion that  relief  to  this  extent  is  indispensable. 

7.  Is  it  right  to  feed  children  in  Bolshevik  Russia? 

We  take  the  position  that  it  is  right  to  feed  needy  children 
anywhere,  preferably  where  the  need  is  greatest.  We  believe 
that  political  considerations  should  not  pervade  humanitarian 
service.  To  quote  from  a  speech  of  Herbert  Hoover:  "It  is 
not  a  problem  of  politics;  it  is  just  a  problem  of  children." 
The  children  of  Europe  have  already  suffered  too  much  for  the 
sins  of  governments  over  which  they  had  no  control. 

8.  Should  we  not  wait  until  the  Bolshevik  government  has 
been  changed? 

We  repeat  that  it  is  our  business  as  Christians  to  fix  our 
eyes  upon  one  consideration  only,  the  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Love  in  the  earth.  Governments  may  rise  and 
fall,  but  we  are  to  go  on  building  upon  enduring  foundations 
the  eternal  structure  of  good-will,  the  House  of  Peace.  Further- 
more, all  the  information  that  we  get  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
present  government  is  very  firmly  established. 

9.  Is  the  need  in  Russia  great  and  widespread? 

The  need  is  very  great  and  very  widespread.  In  Moscow 
the  supplies  are  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
undernourished  children.  In  Petrograd  and  the  provincial 
capitals  the  situation  seems  to  be  no  better  and  in  some  of 
them  it  maybe  worse  than  in  Moscow.  All  that  we  can  do 
will  be  only  a  trifle,  particularly  during  the  two  ensuing"  months 
when  the  scarcity  will  be  greatest. 

10.  What  are  we  doing  in  Russia? 

We  are  distributing  condensed  milk  and  oil  to  the  value  of 
$100,000  which  has  been  given  us  by  the  European  Children's 
Fund  and  clothing  and  drugs  to  the  value  of  $100,000  which 
we  have  received  from  the  American  Red  Cross.  From  the 
English  Friends  and  from  contributors  in  America  further 
supplies,  including  a  large  quantity  of  soap,  are  being  given 
out.  All  of  this  is  in  Moscow.  As  contributions  increase,  the 
operations  will  be  extended. 

1 1 .  Has  our  relief  in  Poland  helped  a  militaristic  govern- 
ment to  carry  on  war? 

Possibly  it  has,  since  it  has  lessened  the  suffering  of  civilians 
and  their  consequent  discontent.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  war  would  not  have  waged,  since  the  appeal  to  patriotism 
is  always  an  appeal  to  sacrifice.  Even  if  our  aid  had  been 
much  greater  than  it  was— it  has  been  very  little  relatively 
to  the  suffering — we  should  have  paid  no  attention  to  this 
aspect  of  the  problem  before  us.  As  in  Russia,  so  in  Poland, 
political  considerations  must  be  ignored  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  humanitarian  service. 

12.  What  is  our  job  in  Poland  this  summer? 
Agricultural  reconstruction,  aid  to  children's  institutions, 

aid  to  students  and  the  provision  of  clothing  against  next 
winter's  needs.  The  requirements  for  agricultural  reconstruc- 
tion, for  children's  institutions  and  in  the  way  of  clothing  are 
very  large,  far  beyond  our  present  capacity  to  meet. 

13..   Why  should  we  help  students  in  any  country? 

Because  every  country  is  in  desperate  need  of  trained  men 
and  women.  The  teachers,  social  workers,  leaders  of  all 
classes,  have  been  reduced  by  the  war  to  a  dangerous  degree. 
The  universities  are  crowded  with  released  soldiers  who  have 
lost  from  two  to  five  years  of  their  education  and  are  eager  to 
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replenish  the  ranks.  Their  destitution  is  great  and  they  suffer 
both  from  hunger  and  cold,  yet  their  determination  to  have 
an  education  holds  them  at  their  self-appointed  task.  Aid 
from  the  Society  of  Friends  is  a  peculiarly  valuable  service 
because  it  conveys  our  message  of  good-will  to  the  future 
leaders  of  Europe. 

14.  Will  Poland  need  help  next  winter? 

It  will  require  both  food  and  clothing  from  America.  One 
summer  will  not  be  sufficient  after  six  years  of  war  to  put  it 
on  its  feet. 

1 5.  Are  conditions  improving  in  Vienna? 

They  are  not.  Until  the  Allies  provide  coal  and  credit,  con- 
ditions will  grow  steadily  worse  except  for  the  one  saving  in- 
fluence, the  feeding  of  the  children  through  the  relief  organiza- 
tions. The  condition  of  the  children  as  a  result  of  this  work 
is  somewhat  better  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

16.  What  is  the  summer  program  for  Vienna? 
Continuance  of  the  provision  for  the  little  children  until 

the  harvest;  extension  of  relief  to  other  cities  of  Austria;  in- 
crease of  the  supply  of  fresh  milk;  a  vigorous  anti-tuberculosis 
campaign;  vacations  for  seriously  undernourished  children  in 
the  country;  and  the  accumulation  of  large  quantities  of 
clothing  against  next  winter. 

17  How  long  should  we  continue  the  Friends'  hospital  in 
Serbia? 

The  vote  of  the  Committee  provides  only  for  one  year. 
Returning  workers  say  that  provision  should  be  made  for  at 
least  five  years.  An  up-to-date  hospital  with  an  isolation 
ward  and  a  nurses'  home  could  be  built  on  our  own  land  at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange  for  $25,000. 

1 8.     What  do  you  want  me  to  do? 

To  carry  the  burden  of  the  children  of  Europe  on  your  heart; 
to  refuse  resolutely  to  grow  weary  in  their  service;  to  give  as 
liberally  as  you  can  in  their  behalf;  to  follow  your  gifts  with 
your  imagination  into  the  homes  which  a  little  money  from 
you  saves;  and  to  sew  and  knit  throughout  the  summer  if  you 
can  in  order  that  there  may  be  less  misery  in  Europe  next 
winter  than  there  has  been  this  winter. 

Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Fourth  iVlonth  9, 
1921—45  boxes  and  packages  received;  one  from  Mennonites; 
three  for  German  Relief. 

Cash  during  the  same  period— $1 1,282.94. 

m  ■  ^ 

FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  Representative  Meeting  was  in  session  two  hours  on  the  15th, 
with  all  the  new  appointees  present  but  Agnes  L.  Tierney,  who  was 
absent  from  home.  The  routme  matters  from  the  Yearly  Meeting 
Minutes  claimed  attention.  A  Committee  was  appointed  to  give  care  to 
the  proposal  to  make  some  verbal  change  in  the  disoiphnary  directions 
in  regard  to  marriage.  There  was  an  active  concern  expressed  that  our 
fundamental  testimony  on  this  subject  shall  be  safeguarded. 

A  threatening  situation  in  regard  to  possible  military  intervention  in 
Mexico,  due  to  Senator  Fall's  presence  in  the  President's  cabinet,  had 
been  elucidated  to  Friends  the  day  before  the  meeting  by  Norman 
Thomas  of  The  World  Tomorrow.  A  small  Committee  to  co-operate  with 
other  committees  in  further  investigation,  was  directed  to  call  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Representative  Meeting,  should  such  seem  advisable. 

A  small  Committee  was  appointed  to  assist  the  Book  Committee  and 
the  new  Publicity  Committee  in  judging  of  matter  they  may  wish  to 
print  about  which  there  might  be  some  question. 

A  brief  statement  of  religious  faith  written  by  a  Young  Friend  was 
passed  by  the  Meeting  for  pubhcation.  A  Nominating  Committee  to 
re-arrange  the  sub-committees  of  the  Representative  Meeting  was  ap- 
pointed. 

At  the  Westtown  Conference  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcihation,  a 
letter  was  sent  to  President  Harding  requesting  that  he  carry  out  his 
campaign  pledges  in  regard  to  the  liberation  of  Haiti  from  the  control 
of  American  troops. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: — 

"As  a  group  of  115  young  people  gathered  together  to  consider  inter- 
national questions,  we  wish  to  protest  against  the  continued  occupation 


of  Haiti  by  American  marines.  There  seems  to  us  to  be  no  moral  justifica- 
tion for  the  interference  of  the  United  States  in  the  affairs  of  another  in- 
dependent, self-governing  nation  however  small,  and  we  earnestly  urge 
you  to  put  into  execution  without  delay  what,  from  your  words,  we  con- 
ceive to  be  your  own  wish,  viz.:  the  withdrawal  from  Haiti  of  all  our 
forces." 

Walter  H.  Abell. 

W.  Blair  and  Kate  Neatbt  have  recently  spent  about  seven  weeks 
in  Ireland,  visiting  Friends  with  a  minute  of  Warwickshire  North  Month- 
ly Meeting.  Friends  in  Dublin  have  not  often  heard  so  able  an  exposition 
of  Quaker  thought.  It  is  many  years  since  Friends  in  Ireland  have  had 
the  privilege  of  a  religious  visit  which  embraced  so  many  meetings  and 
reached  such  a  number  of  the  members.  Irish  Friends  are  thankful  that 
our  Friends  had  this  concern  laid  upon  them. — The  Friend  (London). 

Under  date  of  Fourth  Month  10th,  the  Ledger  has  this  despatch  from 
New  York  City:— 

In  the  Town  Hall  in  West  Forty-third  Street  this  afternoon,  the  Society 
of  Friends  for  the  first  time  in  New  York  had  a  public  meeting  to  set  forth 
the  ideas  on  which  their  faith  is  founded.  Throughout  its  three  centuries 
of  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  love  and  its  condemnation  of  force,  the 
Society  has  seldom  gone  outside  its  meeting-houses  to  spread  its  gospel. 

At  the  meeting  to-day  Dr.  Elbert  Russell,  ofSwarthmore,  Pa.,  described 
to  an  audience  of  more  than  2000  "The  Quaker  Challenge  to  a  World  of 
Force."  He  maintained  such  acts  as  the  return  to  China  of  $12,000,000 
"Boxer"  indemnity  and  the  repeal  of  the  Panama  Canal  ToUs  Act,  were 
a  potent  force  against  eyU  and  misunderstanding. 

"We  beUeve,"  he  said,  "that  human  society  to-day  is  organized  too 
much  on  the  faith  in  the  power  of  evU.  We  have  no  such  organization 
for  the  spreading  of  good-will  as  we  have  for  the  apphcation  of  force. 
Ideas  and  ideals  and  not  material  strength  are  the  real  force.  It  was 
loyalty  to  the  British  Empire  and  not  the  British  fleet,  the  war  proved, 
that  held  the  Empire  together. 

"We  believe  that  if  we  hold  our  love  and  trust  and  justice  to  other 
nations  we  wiU  receive  a  like  response.  If  an  army  of  our  young  men 
and  women  were  sent  to  Japan  and  Mexico  now,  to  take  part  in  the  life 
of  those  countries  and  cement  friendship,  they  would  prevent  forever  the 
sending  of  those  other  armies  which  maybe  will  some  time  have  to  go." 

J.  Fletcher  and  wife,  of  County  Down,  Ireland,  intend  to  spend  some 
time  in  and  around  Philadelphia,  Trenton,  Westerly,  etc.  They  hope 
to  attend  most  of  the  large  meetings,  not  traveling  with  Minute,  only 
amongst  their  personal  friends. 

The  Canadian /''riend  has  this  note:— 

Rufus  King,  who  for  some  time  has  been  failing  in  health,  is  now  con- 
fined at  his  home  at  High  Point,  North  Carolina,  and  is  afflicted  with 
what  is  hoped  only  temporary  blindness.  He  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
his  friends. 


NOTICES. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  Continuation  Committee,  a 
Mission  Study  Class  will  be  held  at  Westminster  Hall  in  Witherspoon 
Building.  It  began  Sixth-day,  Fourth  Month  15,  1921.  The  hour  is 
10.15  to  11.45.  Susan  Lodge  will  lead  the  Class.  The  Text  Book  for  the 
year  1921-22  is  "The  Kmgdom  of  the   Nations,"  by  Dr.  E.  M.  North. 

The  fee  for  the  whole  course  is  a  nominal  one.  Friends  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend.  For  further  particulars  address  S.  Josephine  Moats, 
Secretary,  Sixty-third  and  Oxford  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Phone 
Overbrook  3880J. 

Died.— On  Third  Month  31,  1921,  Edith  Bettle,  daughter  of  EUza- 
beth  T.  and  the  late  Edward  Bettle,  Jr.;  a  member  of  Haverford  Monthly 
Meeting. 

■,  Third  Month  5,  1921,  at  her  home  near  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  Abbib 

A.  Hollowell,  wife  of  J.  Wm.  HolloweU,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of 
her  age;  a  member  and  Minister  of  Oak  Grove  Monthly  and  Eastern 
Quarterly  Meetings  of  Friends. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's   Sons,  Pbinters, 
422  Walnxtt  Stbbet,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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RHOADS 

Leather  Belt  Preserver 


TT  keeps  your  old  belts  on  the  job. 
-*■   It  makes  them  last. 

It  makes  them  pull  better.  It  helps  to 
give  a  new  belt  the  grip  of  an  old  one. 

It  saves  power  and  speeds  up  pro- 
duction. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA 

12   N.  Third  Street 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

102  Beekman  Street     322  W.  Randolph  Street 

Factor:/  <""!  Tannery:  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


R.  C  BaUinger           Eraeit  R.  YarnaU         John  A.  StrattoD      | 

TELEPHONES 

M-Spruc.  17SI        -        Keytone— Race  637 

R 

.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

318 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 

N.  Thirteenth  St.           •           Philadelphia 

Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 
PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES   B.  HESTON.  JR. 


LAND  TITLE   BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


IT   IS  NOW  POSSIBLE  TO 

BUY    HIGH-GRADE,     HIGH-YIELD, 

LONG-TERM      BONDS     WITH 

SAFETY 

OUR    WEEKLY    LIST    WILL    BE   GLADLY    SENT 
UPON    REQUEST 


Members 

Philadelphia 

Stock  Exchange 


EQUIPMENT  TRUST  CERTIFICATES 

@  8%  basis,  issued  under  the  "Philadelphia  Plan." 

Inquiries  solicited. 

Cadtury,  Ellis  &  Haines 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Franklin   Bank  Building 

Pkiladelpliia 


telephones 
Spruce      7372 

RACE  2815 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Ester  brook  P^ns  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


-^^^  -] 

~rr^ 

1: 

t' 

i|. 

The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


[$10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
©f  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  Presidento 


Hajoca 

Modern  Plumbing 


BEFORE  building  your  home  or  re- 
modeling the   bath-room,  a  visit  to 
the  Hajoca  Showrooms  is  highly  desirable. 

Selection  is  then  assured  under  favorable 
conditions  and  the  plumbing  fixtures 
chosen  will  be  most  appropriate  for  your 
building  requirements. 

Come  and  inspect  our  beautiful  modern 
bath-rooms  and  use  our  expert  service. 


Haines,  Jones  ®  Cadbury  Co. 

1136  Ridge  Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


WANTED— By  a  colored  youth,  a  graduate  of  Cheyney, 
' '  a  present  sophomore  at  State  College,  a  position  for 
the  summer,  as  cook  or  bandy  man. 

Address  "F,"  The  Fb:end. 
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UNITED  STATES 

GOVERNMENT 

MUNICIPAL 

RAILROAD 

PUBLIC  UTILITY 

INDUSTRIAL 

BONDS 


Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons 

INCORPORATED 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

CHICAGO  BUFFALO 

LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 

J.  P.  MAGILL,  Manager 


DNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Sptdal  AUmllm  Clan  to  Funcrab 

InanaOalofthtCity.    AboChaptt 

Accommodations  for  Funtnla. 

Beu,  'Phone  :  Established  18S0 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL 

FOR  SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  WORK 

Summer  Term,  Seventh  Month  5  to 

Eighth  Month  13,  1921 
Special  Courses  for  Teachers 

Woolman   School        ELBERT  RUSSELL, 
SWARTHMORE,  PA.  Director 


Rbbidenoe:  254  S.  44th  St.  Beu.  "Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WTTJJAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Bukninq 
260  South  Tenth  Strbit 


Bbli.  'Phonb— Filbert  2666. 


Samuel  H.  Scattergood 

House  Painting  and  Graining 

3931  Fairmoont  Avenue,  Philadelphia 

Phone  Bell  Preston  35J3  W. 


'America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 


The 

"North  America" 

and 

"The  Friend" 

Have  been  Neighbors  for  94  Years. 
They  both  stand  for 

STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  Insurtuice  jvith 
this  Company  ? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you  a 
North  America    Policy 


FOR  RENT:-Apartment 

in  private  house,  large  living  room  and  kitchen- 
ette with  front  and  rear  porches  on  first  floor;  very 
large  bed-room  and  use  of  bath-room  on  second 
floor.  Large  yard  with  old  shade.  Garden  space. 
Convenient  to  Reading  trains  and  trolleys.  Good 
automobile  roads  and  convenient  garages.  A 
high-grade  proposition  and  reasonable  yearly 
lease.    Can  be  seen  by  appointment. 

CHAS.  B.  LLEWELLYN, 

BELL  PHONE:  202  Elm  Avenue, 

CHELTENHAM  1241  W.  Cheltenham,  Pa. 


FOR    RENT 

furnished,  for  the  Summer,  cottage  directly  on 
the  ocean  bluff  at  Sea  Girt,  N.  J.,  6  bed  rooms, 
parlor,  sitting  room,  dining  room,  kitchen, 
laundry  and  bath,  3  toilets,  electric  light,  city 
water,  sewer  connection,  large  porches,  front 
and  back.  Park  of  20  acres  woodland  in  rear. 
Milk,  ice,  fruit  and  vegetables  brought  to  the 
door.  Sea  Girt  is  first  seaside  stop  after  leav- 
ing Trenton.  Fast  express  trains  daily. 
Address  "M,"  care  "THE  FRIEND," 
207  Walnut  Place 


FOR  RENT FURNISHED  HOUSE 

10  rooms  and  bath.  Gas  and  Electricity.  Two 
car  Garage.  From  Sixth'  Month  1st  to  Tenth 
Month  1st.  Egbert  S.  Caht, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 


WHAT  LIFE    INSURANCE   DOES. 

It  protects  your  family  against  the  stop- 
ping of  your  income  in  case  of  your  death. 
It  helps  you  save  money. 
It  can  give  you  an  incom*  when  your 
earning  power  declines. 

That's  our  Endowmant  Policy  payable  at  S5. 

It   does    all    these    things;    and  the  yearly 

amount  you  inTast  in  it  is  easily  laid  by. 

Shall   we  tell   you  about  this  personally? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

Member  of  Federal  Reeerve  Syetem 


BstabUihcd  1870 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 


259  S.  Fourth  St.,     Philadelphia 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Own»d  and  managmd  by  Frienda 

Post  Office  Address:     Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONB.  Malroa 

1S71. 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach.  N.  J. 

Opens  3rd  Mo.  1 8th  for  the  Season  of  1921 

A.C&S.RI 


TXrANTED— By  man  Friend,  graduate  of  Physical  Edu- 
» '  cation,  athletic  coach  by  ninth  month,  next.  Ten 
years'  experience. 

Apply  in  writing,  S.,  care  of  'The  Friend." 


oomff,  privilege  of  house- 
keeping if  desired;  near  beach. 

L.  H.  Staff,  1414  Central  Avenue, 

Ocean  City,  N.  J. 


A  TLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J.— Friends'  School  will  need  an 
-^  experienced  teacher  to  assist  with  Sixth.  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Grades— Year,  1921-1922.     Address, 

Helen  L.  Fobstthe,  Principal. 


AIMWELL  SCHOOL,  869  N.  Randolph  Street,  will  need 
an  experienced  teacher  for  First  and  Second  Grades, 
year  1921-1922. 

An  opportunity  for  social  service  in  a  community  of 
many  nationalities.  Lucy  B.  Child, 

869  Randolph  Street, 
Philadelphia 
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GIFTS  AND  GRACES. 

In  a  selection  recently  printed  in  these  columns,  the  "gifts 
and  graces  becoming  a  minister  of  the  Gospel"  were  spoken 
of.  The  expression  was  used  with  the  apparent  assumption 
that  it  would  be  understood  by  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed; and  it  would  seem  that  any  demand  for  an  analysis 
of  the  graces  becoming  a  Christian — whether  minister  or  not — 
would  indicate  a  shortness  of  acquaintance  with  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit  enumerated  in  Paul's  letter  to  the  Galatians.  These 
are  not  difficult  to  apprehend,  at  least;  and  no  one  can  suppose 
them  to  be  required  only  of  those  persons  who  are  endowed 
with  particular  spiritual  gifts  of  a  prominent  kind,  however 
great  may  be  the  obligation  and  responsibility  of  the  recipients 
of  such  favors. 

But  the  idea  of  there  being,  now  as  in  apostolic  times,  specific 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  to  be  "ministered"  in  and  from  the  steward- 
ship of  grace,  has  apparently  become  much  obscured  in  various 
parts  of  the  Church;  and  many  people  seem  to  have  lost  sight 
of  the  great  truth  that  spiritual  things  are  spiritually  discerned. 
Now  amongst  the  gifts  dispensed  in  early  days  "for  the  edify- 
ing of  the  body  of  Christ"  was  that  of  the  discerning  of  spirits. 
This  term,  while  often  specifically  applicable  in  a  personal 
sense,  does  not  exclude  from  consideration  the  possibility  of 
spiritual  discernment  in  a  more  general  sense.  In  a  sound  and 
lively  state  of  the  Church,  this  discriminating  power  would  be 
widely  distributed,  although  some  would  have  it  in  large 
measure  and  for  special  services.  The  possession  of  spiritual 
insight  is  fundamental  to  a  real  unity  of  judgment  and  of  action 
on  a  right  plane,  especially  in  matters  of  serious  import,  and 
surely  such  gift  is  as  truly  needed  now  as  ever  it  was. 

We  are  wont  to  accord  to  this  gift  some  authority  in  judging 
of  the  ministry,  but  perhaps  if  we  possessed  it  more  largely 
and  generally,  we  should  be  more  careful  in  our  application 
of  the  terms  "message"  and  "service"  than  some  of  us  are 
at  this  time.  We  should  then  distinguish  between  what  is 
fittingly  to  be  so  designated,  and  what  may  be  only  a  serious 
address,  interesting  though  it  be,  and  true  as  to  statement. 
"  In  religious  language,"  says  the  Oxford  Dictionary,  a  mes- 
sage is  "a  divinely  inspired   communication  by  a  prophet. 


Tidings  sent  by  God."  This  thought  is  epitomized  in  ancient 
Scripture:  "Then  spake  Haggai,  Jehovah's  messenger,  in  the 
message  of  Jehovah  unto  the  people";  and  later  in  the  first 
epistle  of  John:  "This  is  the  message  which  we  have  heard 
from  Him,  and  announce  unto  you." 

What  is  more  reasonable,  then,  than  to  conclude  that  when 
such  a  claim  as  this  is  made,  even  tacitly,  the  validity  of  it 
must  usually  be  determined  in  great  part  by  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  the  hearers?  When  Paul  gave  in- 
struction to  the  prophets  as  to  the  order  they  should  observe 
in  their  public  exercises  (speaking  one  by  one),  he  added: 
"And  let  the  others  judge,"  or  discern.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  was  there  referring  merely  to  the  decision  of  the  natural 
understanding;  and  those  who  say,  "We  have  no  right  to 
judge",  seem  hardly  to  consider  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
"judging,"  and  that  these  are  put  in  contrast  by  the  Apostle's 
dictum, — "He  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  (or  examineth)  all 
things,  yet  he  himself  is  judged  of  no  man." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  same  unction  which  prepares  a 
minister  for  his  work  is  needful  also  to  qualify  the  Church  to 
judge  of  the  ministry,  and  that  discernment  is  as  essential  as 
the  ministerial  gift.  Surely  it  is  by  this  spiritual  "estimate" 
that  the  diversities  of  gifts  can  be  best  recognized,  so  that  all 
may  be  fostered  and  utilized  in  their  proper  places.  "To  one 
is  given  the  word  of  wisdom,  to  another  the  word  of  knowledge," 
and  there  are  also  "helps  and  governments"  (or  counsels). 
What  a  wide  and  diversified  range  of  services  the  apostle 
contemplates  for  the  Church  at  large,  when  the  members  of 
every  rank  give  themselves  to  their  several  gifts  and  callings! 
Here  is  no  confusion,  no  vain-glorying;  but  there  will  be 
mutual  condescension  and  counseling  together,  the  strong 
withal  bearing  the  infirmities  of  the  weak. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  to  decry  or  contemn  any 
part  of  the  Divine  creation  and  providence.  Those  talents 
which  are  called  "natural"  and  many  of  those  acquirements 
which  may  be  called  "human"  are,  when  rightly  dedicated 
and  refined,  valuable  auxiliaries  in  the  Lord's  work,  including 
sometimes  even  that  of  the  ministry;  yet  who  would  say  that 
these  can  be  the  source  of  the  substance  of  a  Divine  message 
itself,  or  that  by  them  alone  the  word  of  truth  can  be  rightly 
divided  or  "handled?"  But  he  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all 
things;  and  even  in  the  realm  of  human  knowledge  and  labor, 
those  whose  understandings  are  divinely  illuminated  have  a 
larger  vision  and  a  greater  grasp  of  truth. 

Altogether,  there  is  room  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord  for  every 
plant  yielding  food  or  healing  or  help  of  any  kind.  Cultivation 
will  be  needful,  showers  in  their  season,  and  the  Husbandman's 
unremitting  care.  These  given,  and  everything  in  its  place, 
we  have,  as  in  the  figure  of  gardens  by  the  river-side,  of 
lign-aloes  and  cedar  trees,  a  picture  not  only  of  comfort  and 
beauty,  but  of  vitality  and  fruitfulness  and  stability. 

M.  W. 
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IOWA  EPISTLE. 

To  All  Claiming  the  Name  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  How- 
ever Distinguished  or  Wherever  Located: — 

Greeting' 

Under  the  tendering  ministrations  of  heavenly  love  we  have 
felt  a  concern  that  the  true  and  essential  unit\'  of  the  Spirit 
and  fellowship  of  Christ  may  be  more  abundantly  realized 
by  the  professing  Christian  church,  and  particularly  by  the 
various  sections  into  which  the  Society  of  Friends  has  become 
divided  during  the  century  just  passed. 

That  unity  and  fellowship  should  prevail  among  all  profes- 
sors of  the  name  of  Christ  was  the  labor  and  travail  of  the  early 
apostles  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel  as  set  forth  in  their  letters 
to  the  various  branches  of  the  church;  and  just  in  proportion 
as  this  Christian  unity  and  fellowship  prevailed  did  the  church 
attain  to  power  and  influence  in  the  world.  Such  unity  and 
fellowship  always  was  and  remains  to  be  the  only  undeniable 
token  to  the  world  that  God  is  in  us  of  a  truth.  That  was  the 
token  given  to  the  world  by  the  Friends,  or  Quakers,  in  the 
early  days  that  made  them  the  power  they  were  in  that  day. 
"  How  these  Quakers  love  one  another." 

The  trials  and  provings  brought  to  bear  on  us  all  on  account 
of  our  testimony  against  all  war,  and  the  conditions  brought 
on  by  the  late  horrible  war,  with  the  needs  and  demands  for 
relief  service,  have  brought  us  all  into  certain  touch  and  recog- 
nition of  each  other;  which,  while  unavoidable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  essential  to  a  united  testimony,  and  also  to 
promote  efficient  relief  service,  has  had  an  influence  in  favor 
of  a  more  open  and  Christian  attitude,  and  we  believe  the  time 
is  fit  to  stir  our  minds  toward  a  deeper  and  closer  unity  in  the 
essentials  of  Christian  life. 

We  would  note  here  the  signal  service  rendered  the  Society 
of  Friends  by  the  London  Yearly  Meeting  in  Europe,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  in  America,  and  the  spirit  of 
reconciliation  that  seems  to  inspire  and  pervade  all  such 
communications  and  service. 

Now,  this  concern,  as  understood  by  the  meeting,  has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  the  thought  of  a  union  of  organiza- 
tions through  compromise  of  views  or  practice.  Distinct  and 
separate  organization  has  undoubtedly  a  place  of  usefulness 
if  made  in  the  right  spirit:  but  when  allowed  to  affect  our 
Christian  attitude  toward  each  other,  as  in  creating  prejudice, 
may  be  a  means  of  death. 

The  confusion  and  discord,  the  lack  of  fellowship  and  recog- 
nition in  the  professing  Christian  church  has  primarily  arisen 
and  persists  through  the  failure  to  rightly  distinguish  between 
essentials  and  those  views  and  practices  in  regard  to  matters 
that,  in  their  nature  and  at  their  best,  are  either  only  symboli- 
cal, or  are  the  results  of  obedience  to  convictions  of  individual 
duty. 

"There  is  one  body,  and  one  spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in 
one  hope  of  your  calling:  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism, 
one  God  and  father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all, 
and  in  you  all."  (Eph.  iv:  4-6.)  Apart  from  this  belief  there 
is  absolutely  no  Christian  life  or  salvation.  In  this  belief  all 
Christians  must  be  and  are  united.  As  to  the  means  of  at- 
taining this  salvation  there  is  only  the  one  means:  "Neither 
is  there  salvation  in  any  other,  for  there  is  none  other  name 
under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved." 
(Actsiv:  12.)  (That  the  word  "name"  as  here  used  is  synony- 
mous with  "spirit"  or  "essence"  and  "power,"  is  indisputable 
in  any  reasonable  interpretation.)  On  this  also  all  Christians 
must  be  united;  and  unity  in  these  should  be  sufficient  to 
inspire  and  maintain  a  Christian  attitude  and  toleration. 

As  to  gifts  and  instrumentalities  for  the  work  of  the  ministry 
and  upbuilding  of  the  church,  all  acknowledge  the  fact  of  such 
dispensation.  But,  in  regard  to  communication  of  spiritual 
knowledge  and  saving  helps,  to  qualification  for  the  exercise 
of  spiritual  gifts,  and  in  the  use  of  external  forms  and  cere- 
monies for  attracting  the  natural  parts  of  man,  as  also  in 
degrees  of  experience  and  development  in  the  Christian  life, 
there   come    in  endless  diversity  and  differences,  which  in 


their  nature,  necessarily  segregate  to  permit  of  freedom  for 
continued  development,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  unity  in 
essentials. 

Here  is  where  Quakerism  comes  in  with  its  distinct  prin- 
ciples and  testimonies,  and  difference  in  what  might  be  called 
"church  form  and  practices"  from  the  great  mass  of  profess- 
ing Christian  denominations.  Instead  of  a  system  of  doctrine 
and  practice  imposed  through  a  creed  and  ritual  observance 
as  being  essential  to  a  reception  and  experience  of  the  Christian 
spirit,  and  a  formal  stated  service  performed  and  directed  by 
elected  persons  with  a  special  intellectual  preparation,  Quaker- 
ism acknowledges  the  immediate  revelation  of  God  through 
Christ,  manifest  in  the  secret  of  the  heart  of  each  and  every 
human  being,  as  the  only  authority  and  head  of  the  Church, 
calling  and  qualifying  and  directing  each  and  every  member 
thereof,  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective  gifts  to  the  edifying 
and  building  up  of  the  respective  members  and  of  the  entire 
body,  to  the  glory  and  honor  of  His  own  great  and  excellent 
name. 

This  is  set  forth  by  Robert  Barclay  in  his  "Apology  for  the 
True  Christian  Divinity,"  in  his  first  proposition  as  the  first 
and  fundamental  principle  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  held  by 
Friends;  and  concludes  the  proposition  as  being  one  from  which 
no  Christian  can  dissent. 

William  Penn  declares  in  his  writings,  that  the  whole  system 
or  set  of  Friends'  principles,  their  form  of  a  waiting  worship, 
their  exercise  in  the  maintenance  of  a  free  Gospel  ministry, 
and  their  disuse  of  all  ritual  observance  is  as  a  natural  growth 
from  this  one  goodly  root,  a  faithful  observation  of  which 
form  tends  to  centre  a  dependence  upon  this  root  alone  for 
all  spiritual  life  and  growth  in  spiritual  knowledge  and  attain- 
ment. 

This  then  being  the  essential  doctrine  of  Quakerism,  it  fol- 
lows that  all  claiming  such  name  must  be  more  or  less  settled 
on  that  foundation;  and  it  is  in  the  constraints  of  Gospel  love 
and  a  concern  for  the  spread  and  increase  of  the  true  spiritual 
life  and  knowledge  that  we  thus  appeal  to  all  of  us  to  examine 
our  own  selves,  and  prove  our  own  selves  whether  we  be  in 
this  faith;  that  there  may  be  an  increasing  openness  of  heart 
to  the  mind  of  the  Lord  that  we  all  may  become  qualified  in 
the  unity  of  the  spirit,  now,  in  this  day  of  the  world's  supreme 
need  to  "Arise,  shine;  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee"  and  be  enabled  to  point  to  the 
only  way  of  salvation  to  a  confused  and  self-seeking  world. 
Wm.  p.  Young, 
Mary  B.  Henderson. 
Clerks. 


■0  MASTER.  LET  ME  WALK  WITH  THEE." 
O  Master,  let  me  walk  with  thee 
In  lowly  paths  of  service  free; 
Tell  me  thy  secret;  help  me  bear 
The  strain  of  toil,  the  fret  of  care. 

Help  me  the  slow  of  heart  to  move 
By  some  clear,  winning  word  of  love; 
Teach  me  the  wayward  feet  to  stay. 
And  guide  them  in  the  homeward  way. 

Teach  me  Thy  patience;  still  with  Thee 
In  closer,  dearer  company. 
In  work  that  keeps  faith  sweet  and  strong, 
In  trust  that  triumphs  over  wrong; 

In  hope  that  sends  a  shining  ray 
Far  down  the  future's  broadening  way; 
In  peace  that  only  Thou  canst  give, — 
With  Thee,  0  Master,  let  me  hve! 


Church  government  and  the  sacraments  are  the  roots  of 
the  divisions  in  the  Church,  but  in  the  silence  of  the  Quaker 
communion  these  may  be  forgotten  and  the  underlying  unity 
found.— E.  Sewell  Harris. 
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SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

M.    ALBERT    LINTON. 

[Note. — The  following  article  is  a  revision  of  the  one  which 
appeared  in  The  IVestonian  a  few  months  ago.  In  making  up 
the  figures  those  for  192c  as  reported  to  the  late  Yearly  Meeting 
.have  been  included.' 

Statistics  in  themselves  are  dry  as  dust.  The  phenomena 
they  portray,  however,  may  be  of  absorbing  interest.  For  the 
past  eleven  years  the  Committee  on  Records  of  our  \'early 
Meeting  has  been  presenting  each  year  the  facts  regarding  the 
Meeting's  membership.  From  the  figures  available  in  the 
printed  Extracts,  we  gain  a  conception  of  the  problem  that 
faces  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  present 
size  or  to  increase  in  numbers.  During  the  eleven-year 
period,  Twelfth  Month,  1909,  to  Twelfth  Month,  1920,  the 
total  membership  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  has  remained  nearly 
constant  at  an  average  of  about  4,450.* 

During  the  eleven-year  period,  the  net  addition  to  our  mem- 
bership by  certificate  from  meetings  not  affiliated  with  our 
Yearly  Meeting  has  been  121.  Of  this  number  21  accessions 
to  our  membership  occurred  last  year  in  the  newly  established 
Monthly  Meeting  at  Westtown.  The  membership  of  the 
Society  as  a  whole  has  not  been  changed  by  these  removals 
from  one  meeting  to  another.  Philadelphia's  gain  has  been 
at  the  expense  of  other  Yearly  Meetings. 

On  the  other  hand,  distinct  encouragement  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  the  new  members  by  application  have 
numbered  568  during  the  eleven  years,  which  is  375  in  excess 
of  the  number  who  have  resigned,  been  disowned  or  been 
dropped  from  the  list.  This  net  increase  signifies  a  gain  for 
Quakerism  as  a  whole.  It  is  here  that  we  must  continue  our 
efforts.  While  proof  is  not  available  in  statistical  form,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  new  members 
came  from  those  whom  the  Yearly  Meeting  has  designated  as 
"just  outside  our  membership."  It  is  also  quite  probable 
that  a  large  number  of  them  were  children,  since  in  the  eleven- 
year  period  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  twenty  has  increased  from  666  to  815. 

How  urgent  is  the  need  for  new  recruits  from  outside  our 
ranks  may  be  gathered  from  the  numbers  of  births  and  deaths. 
During  the  eleven  years  the  births  have  numbered  436  and 
the  deaths  921,  more  than  twice  as  many.  The  excess  of 
deaths  over  births  has  been  485.  We  have  seen  that  the  excess 
of  new  applicants  over  those  who  have  resigned,  been  dis- 
owned or  dropped  from  the  list,  has  been  only  375.  Our  mem- 
bership therefore  has  been  maintained  by  Friends  moving 
into  our  midst  from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  rather  than  by 
new  accessions  to  the  ranks  of  Friends. 

The  average  number  of  births  each  year  has  been  about 
forty,  which  yields  a  yearly  birth-rate  of  approximately  nine 
for  each  one  thousand  members.  In  the  community  about  us 
the  rate  is  about  twenty-four  per  thousand.  The  figures  quoted 
for  Friends,  however,  involves  only  birthright  members  and 
does  not  include  births  of  children  one  only  of  whose  parents 
is  a  member.  If  these  children  and  the  non-member  parents 
had  been  included  for  statistical  purposes,  the  birth-rate  would 
probably  have  been  raised  to  about  thirteen  per  thousand. 
However,  in  considering  the  maintenance  of  the  meeting's 
membership,  it  is  proper  to  take  into  account  only  the  number 
of  birthright  members  born  each  year.  Now  assuming  that 
all  birthright  members  remain  members  for  life  and  that 
there  are  no  changes  due  to  other  causes  than  birth  or  death, 

*From  the  actual  figures  published  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
period  there  would  appear  to  have  been  an  apparent  increase  of  eighty-one 
members;  but  in  view  of  minor  inaccuracies  that  seem  to  have  crept  in 
at  the  start,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  actual  increase  has  been  that  large. 
Throughout  the  eleven  years,  various  adjustments  yielding  a  net  increase 
of  seventy  members  were  made  in  previously  reported  totals.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  a  considerable  portion  of  these  adjustments  represent  persons 
who  had  been  omitted  in  the  original  enumeration  on  Twelfth  Month  1, 


forty  births  per  year  will  maintain  a  group  of  approximately 
2,600  Friends. 

Unless  we  are  to  experience  a  marked  reduction  in  our  mem- 
bers within  the  next  twenty  years,  it  would  appear  that  the 
birth-rate  must  be  increased  or  that  we  must  add  to  our  group 
by  drawing  members  from  those  about  us.  And  where  can 
we  more  properly  go  than  to  the  children  just  outside  our 
border?  They  are  in  the  plastic  stage.  By  winning  them 
early  they  give  their  whole  active  life  to  us  and  are  firmly 
bound  to  the  Society  by  the  time  they  become  parents  and 
begin  to  guide  their  own  children.  The  action  of  the  late 
Yearly  Meeting  in  sanctioning  the  admission  to  Westtown  of 
a  limited  number  of  children  one  of  whose  parents  is  a  Friend 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  annual  death-rate  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  is  about 
nineteen  for  each  one  thousand  members,  an  unusually  high 
figure  for  a  group  with  the  more  than  average  longevity  of 
Friends.  The  normal  death-rate  in  the  community  about  us 
is  about  sixteen  per  thousand.  It  would  be  intensely  interest- 
ing to  know  the  age  distribution  of  our  membership  and  the 
age  distribution  of  the  deaths.  We  would  undoubtedly  find 
that  the  mortality  rate  age  by  age  was  considerably  lower 
among  Friends  than  in  the  community  at  large,  but  that  our 
relatively  high  average  age  had  caused  our  aggregate  death- 
rate  to  rise  above  that  of  the  community.  An  evidence  of  the 
different  age  distribution  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  among  the 
native  white  population  of  Philadelphia  about  forty-seven 
per  cent,  are  minors,  whereas  the  figure  for  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  is  only  twenty-three  per  cent.  In  passing, 
another  interesting  fact  is  that  among  the  adult  members  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  there  are  about  120  women  to 
every  100  men.  In  the  native  white  population  of  Philadel- 
phia the  proportion  is  about  no  to  100. 

This  brief  review  reveals  clearly  the  problem  that  confronts 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  if  it  is  to  grow  in  numbers.  It 
will  require  much  effort  simply  to  equalize  the  excess  of  deaths 
over  births  and  thereby  to  hold  our  own.  Still  greater  is  the 
task  of  increasing  and  strengthening  our  membership.  Let 
us  give  particular  attention  to  those  who  are  younger,  for  it  is. 
in  the  proportion  of  its  young  life  that  the  Society  is  relatively 
deficient.  Of  vital  interest  each  year  is  the  number  of  new 
members  by  convincement  as  compared  with  the  number  who, 
voluntarily  or  by  action  of  the  meeting,  cease  to  be  Friends. 
For  these  figures  we  have  an  individual  and  a  corporate  re- 
sponsibility. Let  us  maintain  our  meetings  upon  a  high 
spiritual  plane  and  discharge  our  obligation  to  the  children 
who  are  close  to  our  borders.  The  results  will  then  manifest 
themselves  in  due  course  in  the  statistics. 


AN  IDEA  OF  GOD  FOR  CHINESE  STUDENTS. 
President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce  of  Brown  University  recently 
received  a  letter  signed  by  twenty-one  Chinese  students  now 
in  America,  asking  certain  questions  about  America's  faith  in 
God.  Doubtless  the  letter  has  evoked  many  answers  from 
many  parts  of  the  country.     The  letter  reads: — 

Dear  Sir: — 

Being  ourselves  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  we  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  from  a  thousand  persons  of  different 
professional  and  occupational  classes  of  America,  answers  to 
the  three  following  questions:— 

(i)     What  is  your  idea  of  God? 

(2)  Do  you  believe  in  God? 

(3)  Why? 

Our  object  in  asking  these  questions  is  two-fold.  We  desire 
to  form  an  estimate  of  current  opinion  in  America,  and  we 
desire  help  in  forming  our  own  opinions. 

{Signed  by  twenty-one  Chinese  students.) 
President  Faunce  replied  as  follows: — 

March  9,  1921. 
I .     My  idea  of  God  is  an  idea,  and  not  an  image.     He  can- 
not be  painted  or  carved,  since  God  is  spirit  and  not  body. 
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He  is  like  our  liuman  spirits — invisible  to  eyes  of  flesh,  but 
conscious  and  personal.  God  must  be  like  the  highest  we 
know — which  is  personality.  If  He  is  not  like  wood  or  stone, 
so  He  is  not  like  blind  unconscious  energy.  He  is  like  the 
purest  spirits  we  have  ever  known,  "like  as  a  Father,"  like 
the  saints  and  heroes  of  history,  only  infinitely  beyond  and 
above  them.  They  are  fragments  of  personality;  He  is  the 
one  fully  realized  Person.  His  infinite  spirit  pervading  all 
time  and  space,  sleeps  in  matter,  wakes  in  mind,  and  reveals 
itself  supremely  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

2.  In  such  a  God  1  believe,  because  without  Him  nothing 
can  be  explained.  Unless  behind  the  stars  there  is  intelligence, 
it  is  useless  for  intelligent  men  to  study  them.  But  the  deeper 
we  go  into  nature,  the  more  clearly  we  perceive  intelligence, 
adaptation,  wisdom.  And  the  more  deeply  we  study  the 
souls  of  men  or  our  own  souls,  the  more  clearly  we  perceive 
the  image  and  superscription  of  God.  To  live  deeply  is  to 
have  experience  of  God. 

^.  1  believe  in  such  a  God,  because  otherwise  I  could  not 
believe  in  anything  but  should  be  an  absolute  skeptic.  If  1 
did  not  believe  in  God  1  could  not  believe  in  any  permanent 
laws  of  nature  or  any  abiding  virtue  in  men.  It  is  either  God 
or  chance  and  chaos;  either  spirit  at  the  heart  of  the  universe, 
or  no  spirit  anywhere,  no  duty,  no  truth,  no  law,  no  life.  Since 
God  explains  all  things.  He,  Himself,  cannot  be  explained. 
He  can  only  be  worshipped,  trusted,  used  each  day  by  His 
children. — The  Boston  Transcript. 


RECONSTRUCTION  IN  EUROPE  AND  "PRECON- 
STRUCTION  "  IN  THE  ORIENT. 

A  Message  to  Friends. 


I  can  find  no  dictionary  authority  for  using  "  preconstruc- 
tion,"  but  1  know  of  no  other  word  which  so  nearly  expresses 
what  1  wish  to  say.  1  know  also  that  one  of  the  American 
lexicographers  was  a  good  friend  of  the  early  peace  workers, 
and  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  he  were  alive  he  would 
permit  me  to  use  the  word  upon  promise  to  fill  it  with  meaning. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Great  War,  1  rejoiced  to  hear  that 
young  men  of  London  Yearly  JVIeeting  were  volunteering  for 
ambulance  and  hospital  service,  and  later  for  relief  and  re- 
construction work  in  the  devastated  areas.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding months  and  years,  few  things  have  moved  me  as  have 
the  reports  of  British  and  American  Friends'  reconstruction 
work  and  the  response,  especially  in  Germany,  to  the  later 
spiritual  message.  Our  missionaries  in  Japan  have  several 
times  sent  such  gifts  as  they  could  for  this  work.  It  has  also 
been  our  privilege  to  take  into  our  own  family  a  number  of  the 
Friends'  reconstruction  workers  en  route  to  and  from  Eastern 
Russia  and  Siberia.  To  these  we  have  been  closely  united  and 
we  have  rejoiced  to  see  their  hearts  drawn  out  to  the  groups  of 
Japanese  Friends  who  are  entering  into  the  meaning  of  the 
same  great  ideals  of  service  and  sacrifice.  And  then  it  was  my 
privilege  last  summer  to  attend  the  Richmond  Reunion  of 
Reconstruction  Workers  from  France.  1  was  especially  glad 
to  see  that  while  they  enjoyed  reminiscences  of  the  past,  their 
faces  were  toward  the  future,  and  their  excuse  for  coming  to- 
gether was  to  gain  new  vision  for  still  larger  service. 

It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  dwell  upon  this  great  work 
of  healing  and  illumination  which  has  been  committed  to 
Friends,  but  rather  to  draw  some  lessons  from  its  significance 
in  relation  to  the  present  situation  in  the  Orient. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  late  war.  Friends  have  frequently 
reproached  themselves  for  a  partial  failure  in  preventive  work 
in  the  past.  T.  Edmund  Harvey  has  said:  "We  must  feel 
that  we  are  all  to  blame  for  this  world  tragedy."  In  the  fol- 
lowing words  from  the  message  of  the  London  Conference 
"To  Friends  and  Fellow  Seekers,"  the  responsibility  is  not 
all  placed  upon  Friends,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  are  to 
bear  their  share:  "Have  not  we  wl^o  call  ourselves  Christians 


been  more  than  others  responsible  for  the  ruin  and  wreckage 
of  human  life  which  are  left  by  war?"  And  so  the  gratitude 
that  such  a  large  opportunity  for  relief  and  reconstruction  has 
come  to  us,  has  been  shadowed  by  a  heavy  sense  of  responsibili- 
ty for  the  very  war  which  made  reconstruction  work  necessary. 
And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  Orient  with  the  searching  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Friends  as  a  whole  are  taking  their  full 
share  of  responsibility  for  preventive  work  against  the  days 
which  are  ahead  of  us.  1  believe  my  friends  do  not  classify 
me  as  an  alarmist.  To  every  cry  of  war's  danger  in  the  Orient, 
it  is  possible  to  match  some  hopeful  sign  and  some  earnest 
co-operative  work  of  men  of  good-will.  To  dwell  for  a  moment 
upon  some  hopeful  items,  the  following  must  be  recorded 
since  the  writing  of  the  above  sentences:  the  receipt  of  a 
substantial  sum  of  money  from  American  Friends,  through  the 
Service  Committee,  which  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  insure 
the  continuation  of  the  Investigation  and  Publicity  Bureau 
under  Americans  and  Japanese;  the  completion  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Publicity  Bureau  of  an  encouraging  report^ 
"  Disarrtiament — the  Voice  of  the  People;"  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  an  American  peace  organization  promising  financial 
assistance  to  our  International  Friendship  Committee  of  the 
Federated  JVlissions;  the  formation  in  Japan  of  a  new  Inter- 
national Peace  Society  by  influential  men;  a  letter  from  Phila- 
delphia telling  of  the  coming  of  two  young  women  to  join 
our  group  of  workers  in  the  autumn.  For  good  news  all  should 
give  thanks,  while  steadily  perfecting  plans  for  a  long  and 
difficult  campaign  for  international  co-operation  for  the  com- 
mon good.  But  it  is  impossible  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  out- 
standing facts.  Perhaps  few  careful  observers  in  touch  with 
actual  conditions  will  question  the  following  conclusions  from 
a  recent  editorial  in  The  Japan  Advertiser  (owned  by  an  Ameri- 
can and  edited  by  an  Englishman) : 

"  The  Advertiser  has  frequently  asserted  its  confidence  in 
the  preservation  of  peace  between  Japan  and  America.  That 
confidence  can  no  longer  be  expressed  without  grave  qualifica- 
tion. .  .  .  The  broad,  unmistakable  fact  is  that  naval 
rivalry  has  been  transferred  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Pacific. 
Like  causes  produce  like  effects.  Can  you  pile  up  armaments 
in  Asia  and  America  and  expect  results  different  from  those 
that  followed  a  similar  course  in  Europe?  There  is  no  new 
reason  for  war  between  J  apan  and  America,  but  there  is  greater 
risk.  .  .  .  The  action  of  the  Japanese  Government  in 
perfecting  plans  for  a  fleet  which  the  Editor  believes  will  be 
a  close  second  to  that  of  the  United  States  is  evidence  from 
which  there  is  no  escape.  Surely  there  is  enough  common 
sense  and  enough  good-will  in  Japan  and  in  America  to  change 
the  course  before  the  ships  collide.  But  it  must  be  clearly 
realized  that  the  danger  is  real  and  that  a  policy  of  drift  will 
result  in  a  condition  of  armed  peace  little  better  than  the  war 
in  which  it  usually  ends." 

In  further  comment  upon  the  naval  situation  in  the  Pacific, 
The  Advertiser  places  the  larger  share  of  the  responsibility 
upon  Japan,  stating  its  "hope  that  when  the  perils  of  the  new 
course  are  clearly  seen  the  course  will  be  changed  and  the 
Japanese  Government  will  be  found  exerting  itself  to  reach  a 
practical  plan  for  disarmament." 

To  this  series  of  articles  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  Japan- 
ese navy  replies,  in  a  long  statement,  "  If  the  other  Powers 
should  by  joint  agreement  arrange  to  reduce  their  program 
for  naval  construction,  Japan  would  willingly  reduce  her 
armaments  to  a  point  compatible  with  national  safety.  .  .  . 
In  entering  upon  the  eight-eight  naval  policy,  the  Japanese 
Government  acted  only  in  prosecution  of  this  duty  (to  defend 
the  country);  and  an  examination  of  the  salient  facts  of  the 
world  situation  will  convince  any  one  of  the  reasonableness  of 
Japan  in  thus  devoting  such  a  proportion  of  her  national  in- 
come to  the  defense  of  the  country."  (In  this  year's  budget, 
eighteen  per  cent,  for  army  and  thirty-three  per  cent,  for 
navy.) 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  here  the  questions  involved, 
nor  the  proportion  of  guilt  which  each  nation  should  bear, 
but  rather  to  share  with  friends  of  peace  and  international  cO' 
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operation  in  once  more  laying  the  whole  situation  to  heart. 
My  direct  and  immediate  purpose  in  thus  writing  for  Friends 
in  America  is  to  call  their  attention  again  to  the  fact  that 
here  in  the  Orient  we  are  face  to  face  with  large  and  urgent 
tasks  of  reconciliation  and  "preconstruction."  1  have  already 
made  it  clear  that  we  would  support  in  every  way  possible  the 
appeal  of  the  starving  millions  of  Europe,  and  we  do  not  ask 
that  the  messengers  of  peace  and  good-will  whom  God  is 
sending  to  Germany  and  Austria  be  diverted  to  Japan.  We 
do  feel,  however,  that  as  Friends  endeavor  to  keep  the  whole 
world  situation  in  mind,  and  as  they  recall  the  way  in  which 
their  hearts  were  wrung  because  of  their  share  of  failure  to 
prevent  the  European  calamity  which  made  the  relief  and 
reconstruction  work  necessary,^hey  should  at  this  hour  give 
new  consideration  to  the  claims  of  the  Orient. 

With  the  exception  of  China's  famine,  the  Orient  is  not  now 
calling  for  large  sums  for  material  relief.  What  we  do  plead 
for  is  the  strengthening  of  the  Christian  forces.  Although  1 
know  something  of  the  work  of  Friends  in  China,  and  long  to 
see  that  work  extended  as  an  absolute  essential  of  our  world 
program,  I  am  now  writing  to  present  the  claims  of  Japan. 

Five  days  ago  the  members  of  our  Mission  Committee  at 
a  meeting  in  Tokio  were  driven  to  special  intercession  by  the 
news  that,  presumably  to  meet  the  financial  needs  of  the  Home 
Board,  the  sale  of  our  Tokio  lot  for  the  erection  of  a  much- 
needed  Students'  Dormitory  had  come  under  consideration. 
The  next  morning's  papers  announced  that  the  whole  American 
fleet  was  to  be  concentrated  in  the  Pacific.  Although  this 
rumor  met  with  immediate  official  denial.  The  Japan  Adver- 
tiser, quoted  above,  is  probably  correct  in  promptly  asserting 
that  "  We  shall  be  burying  our  heads  in  the  sand  if  we  suppose 
that  the  obligation  upon  all  lovers  of  peace  in  both  countries 
to  work  for  a  complete  and  frank  understanding  is  in  the  least 
lessened  by  official  denials  of  the  present  report.  Concentra- 
tion is  the  last  step  but  one.  It  has  not  come  yet,  but  we  are 
marching  towards  it  and  it  will  come  as  certain  as  to-morrow's 
sun  unless  the  course  be  changed." 

But  what  connection  has  this  with  the  sale  of  the  Young 
Men's  Dormitory  Lot?  Friends'  representatives  in  Japan 
feel  that  instead  of  retrenching  their  work,  this  is  the  hour  for 
Friends  to  advance.  For  some  years  we  have  looked  forward 
to  building  a  dormitory  on  this  lot  as  an  essential  feature  of 
our  work  for  students,  especially  in  the  nearby  Keio  University 
with  its  more  than  four  thousand  students.  In  this  connection 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  strongest  fight  now  being 
made  in  Japan  for  Disarmament  has  among  its  leaders  business 
men,  and  that  graduates  of  the  Economic  Department  of 
Keio  University  head  a  number  of  the  largest  business  organi- 
zations in  the  country.  But  the  point  1  now  wish  to  make  is 
that  the  development  of  the  student  work  under  favorable 
conditions  is  an  essential  part  of  our  unit  in  Tokio,  important 
as  it  is  as  a  strategic  centre  in  the  world  fight  in  which  Friends 
are  engaged.  1 1  is  one  means  of  securing  and  training  Japanese 
Christian  lay  workers  and  cannot  be  jeopardized  without 
great  injury  to  the  cause  in  the  future.  1  have  used  the  incident 
of  the  Dormitory  Lot  because  it  has  so  recently  been  brought 
to  us  in  this  striking  way.  It  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration 
of  the  urgency  and  importance  of  every  department  of  our 
work  in  Japan,  whether  it  be  the  development  of  Kinder- 
gartens, the  teaching  of  Bible  classes,  the  education  of  girls, 
the  gathering  together  in  the  country  of  small  groups  of 
farmers  for  Christian  teaching  and  worship,  or  the  work  for 
students  and  officials  in  the  City  of  Mito  and  other  centres 
within  our  field. 

But  does  it  not  confuse  the  issue  to  bring  together  questions 
of  our  daily  Christian  work  with  those  of  rival  fleets  and  of  the 
world  focusing  attention  upon  the  Pacific  Basin?  Not  so  if  the 
same  Master  who  sends  us  to  proclaim  His  Gospel  and  to 
bring  men  and  women  to  Him,  also  places  before  us  open  doors 
and  calls  us  with  the  same  voice  to  international  and  inter- 
racial conciliation.  To  those  who  are  seeking  to  win  to  Christ 
students,  business  men,  officials,  mothers  in  the  home,  laborers, 
farmers  and  little  children  of  all  classes,  it  is  serious  to  know 


that,  for  example,  following  rumors  such  as  that  of  the  con- 
centration of  America's  fleet  in  the  Pacific,  Japan's  dailies 
scatter  from  one  end  of  the  Empire  to  the  other  such  comments 
as  the  following  from  two  of  the  most  widely-read  Japanese 
newspapers: 

"We  do  not  interpret  the  concentration  of  the  American 
navy  in  the  Pacific  immediately  as  pointing  to  a  high-handed 
policy  in  the  Far  East,  but  no  one  will  doubt  that  it  is  a  demon- 
stration." "  Such  action  does  not  threaten  Japan  in  the  least ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  will  show  that  America  is  aggressive,  and 
will  seriously  wound  the  feelings  of  the  Japanese  people." 

1  have  written  each  line  of  this  message  with  a  keen  sense 
of  double  responsibility:  1  injure  the  cause  of  good-will  if  1 
paint  the  picture  in  colors  too  dark;  on  the  other  hand,  I 
would  have  friends  in  the  home  land  realize  how  serious  the 
situation  seems  here.  1  have  already  stated  that  1  make  no 
attempt  now  to  discuss  the  various  questions  at  issue.  We 
need,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  over  the  Pacific  and  its 
shores  hang  the  elements  of  a  storm  cloud — such  as,  the  pres- 
sure of  Japan's  population  upon  her  soil;  the  question  of  the 
civil  rights  of  Japanese  already  admitted  to  the  United  States; 
occasional  cry  of  the  "yellow  peril"  and  the  attendant  racial 
discrimination;  the  heritage  from  the  past  predatory  acts  of 
the  Western  Powers  in  China:  commercial  and  industrial 
rivalry  in  China,  with  its  concession  hunting  on  an  international 
scale;  the  control  of  the  island  groups  of  the  Pacific;  the 
Shantung  question;  the  chaos  in  Siberia  with  its  incentives 
to  military  occupation;  the  bitter  and  extensive  anti-Japanese 
campaign,  partly  due  to  Japan's  conduct  in  China  and  Korea 
and  partly  to  the  self-interest  which  arms  itself  with  the 
mistakes  of  Japan— all  these  and  other  problems  issuing  for 
the  present  in  the  transfer  of  the  world's  naval  rivalry  to  the 
Pacific. 

1  am  not  suggesting  that  all  these  problems  are  to  be  solved 
in  Japan.  1  should  like  here  to  turn  and  place  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  heaviest  responsibility  for  solving  many  of  these 
problems,  giving  to  Friends  in  every  community  that  share 
which  their  recommittal  to  the  way  of  Christ's  Cross  implies 
that  they  are  prepared  in  humility  to  accept.  But  what  can 
and  ought  to  be  done  in  America  and  in  the  British  Empire 
toward  the  solution  of  these  problems  is  a  separate  study.  As 
to  Friends'  work  in  Japan,  the  odds  are  too  much  against  us 
in  comparison  with  the  number  of  workers  at  home,  and  the 
urgency  of  the  tasks  awaiting  us.  As  a  matter  of  world 
strategy.  Friends  cannot  afford  to  leave  Japan  with  the  hand- 
ful of  workers  and  the  limited  equipment  we  now  possess.  As 
a  field  for  international  service,  for  conciliation,  for  "  precon- 
struction," what  calls  does  Japan  present  to  Friends  at  the 
present  moment? 

In  the  first  place,  the  appeal  is  urgent  for  direct  messengers 
of  Christ's  Gospel  and  His  way  of  life.  If  we  are  to  build  the 
Temple  of  God,  we  must  have  bricks  and  stones,  and  these 
are  individual  men  and  women  transformed  by  the  power  of 
Christ.  There  is  no  availing  substitute  for  Christ's  program 
of  expecting  his  own  followers  to  carry  his  message  to  each 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  whole  world.  While  we  do  well 
to  remember  the  appeal  of  the  Indian  Friend,  J.N.  C.Ganguly 
at  the  London  Conference  for  "the  reconversion  of  the  West 
into  real  active  Christianity,"  we  need  also  to  remember  that 
his  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  East  was  for  "  increased  missionary 
activity  of  the  real  type."  In  the  promotion  of  international 
righteousness  and  peace,  it  is  found  that  those  who  have  the 
Christian  conception  of  life  are  most  responsive.  It  was  a 
non-Christian  Minister  of  Home  Affairs  who  gave  as  one  of 
his  three  requests  to  an  assembled  group  of  Japanese  Chris- 
tians and  missionaries  that  they  should  be  true  to  their  op- 
portunities and  nature  by  serving  as  sensitive  points  of  at- 
traction and  as  transmitters  to  the  nation  of  all  that  is  best 
in  the  life  of  the  world.  .     . 

The  calls  to  constructive  work  in  the  field  of  conciliation, 
social  adjustment  and  international  service  in  Japan  are  varied 
and  urgent.  The  very  problems  and  difficulties  themselves 
tug  ever  at  the  heart-strings  of  those  who  here  come  into 
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contact  with  actual  life.  Some  of  the  urgent  calls  to  service 
in  Japan  are:  the  challenge  of  this  great  national  laboratory  of 
life  for  experiments  in  compounding  the  elements  of  Eastern 
and  Western  civilization;  the  growing  class  consciousness  and 
unrest  of  labor  under  bad  working  conditions,  and  the  on- 
coming struggle  for  a  larger  recognition  of  the  human  element 
in  industry;  the  frequent  outflow  and  return  of  laborers  and 
farmers  who  meet  difficulty  in  permanentl\'  settling  in  foreign 
countries;  the  constant  stream  of  students,  investigators  and 
travelers  who  still  go  forth  from  Japan  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
to  seek  knowledge  and  experience;  the  struggle  of  commercial 
and  industrial  leaders  in  the  troubled  field  of  fierce  internation- 
al competition;  the  rising  tide  of  world  democracy  following 
the  early  days  of  the  Armistice  and  the  rapid  disillusionment 
and  partial  reaction,  bringing  added  difficulty  to  the  fight 
which  democratic  and  liberal  forces  wage  against  privilege, 
narrow  nationalism  and  militarism;  the  eagerness  of  many 
college  and  university  students  for  help  with  their  moral, 
social  and  religious  problems;  the  contest  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion to  determine  to  what  extent  ideals  and  institutions  are 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  character  building  and  preparation 
for  service,  as  over  against  the  casting  of  intelligence  and  will 
into  the  mold  of  cogs  and  wheels  in  the  machinery  of  the 
State;  the  presence  in  Tokio  and  the  port  cities  of  numbers 
of  resident  foreigners,  and  the  constant  ebb  and  flow  of  tourists 
and  travelers  from  all  countries;  the  residence  in  the  university 
centres  of  students  from  Formosa,  Korea,  India,  China,  and 
other  Oriental  countries,  with  their  personal  and  national 
problems,  their  perils  and  their  silent  calls  to  those  who  can 
give  them  help;  frequent  occurrence  of  delicate  international 
situations  which  call  for  trained,  conscientious  international 
reporters  of  facts,  also  journalists  with  true  vision  to  interpret 
their  meaning, — and  this  for  the  sake  both  of  Japan  and  of  the 
world;  the  call,  often  silent,  of  Japanese  womanhood  for  the 
best  leadership  as  she  endeavors  to  thread  her  way  through 
dangers  and  hindrances  into  a  larger  life;  and  most  deeply 
hidden  of  all  in  the  hearts  of  many  men  and  women,  the 
silent  and  oft  unrealized  yearning  for  fellowship  in  a  liberating 
worship  of  the  one  true  God,  who  calls  to  them  even  above 
shrine  and  temple  service  "  Be  still  and  know  that  1  am  God." 

It  will  be  noted  that  most  of  these  problems  are  not  limited 
to  the  boundaries  of  Japan.  They  are  problems  of  our  com- 
mon humanity,  and  progress  toward  a  solution  of  any  one  of 
them  depends  largely  upon  co-operation  with  like-minded 
workers  against  the  same  evils  in  other  lands.  I  do  not,  there- 
fore, wish  to  imply  that  foreigners  of  any  creed  or  nationality 
ought  to  come  here  with  the  idea  of  solving  Japan's  problems. 
But  those  who  come  in  the  spirit  of  adaptability  and  co-opera- 
tion, recognizing  the  shame  of  the  evils  in  their  own  country, 
will  find  corresponding  Japanese  individuals  and  groups  with 
whom  they  can  have  the  closest  and  most  intimate  fellowship 
in  united  service  in  any  field  to  which  they  may  be  called. 

Tokio,  Third  Month  25,  192 1. 


FACULTIES   [TEACHERS]  AND   BOARDS  [COMMITTEES]. 

[Our  friend  Richard  T.  Cadbury  has  loaned  us  a  copy  of 
the  1919-20  report  of  President  Lowell  of  Harvard  University. 
He  tells  us  that  a  Friend,  prominent  as  a  college  director  and 
much  interested  in  all  our  educational  work,  has  said  to  him 
that  Friends  who  espouse  the  cause  of  education  and  yield 
themselves  to  practical  management,  should  read  and  ponder 
the  portions  of  the  president's  report  dealing  with  the  relation- 
ships of  "  Faculties  and  Boards."  We  are  reprinting  two  brief 
extracts  that  will  indicate  something  of  the  direction  of 
President  Lowell's  argument.— Eds. 1 

The  scholars,  both  individually  and  gathered  into  faculties, 
are  to  provide  the  expert  knowledge;  the  governing  board  the 
financial  management,  the  general  co-ordination,  the  arbitral 
determinations,  and  the  preservation  of  the  general  direction 
of  public  policy.  In  the  words  of  a  former  member  of  the 
Harvard  Corporation,  their  business  is  to  "serve  tables." 
The  relation  is  not  one  of  employer  and  employed,  of  superior 


and  inferior,  of  master  and  servant,  but  one  of  mutual  co- 
operation for  the  promotion  of  the  scholars'  work.  Unless 
the  professors  have  confidence  in  the  singleness  of  purpose  and 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  governing  boards,  and  unless  these  in 
their  turn  recognize  that  they  exist  to  promote  the  work  of  the 
society  of  scholars,  the  relations  will  not  have  the  harmony 
that  they  should.  The  relation  is  one  that  involves  constant 
seeking  of  opinion,  and  in  the  main  the  university  must  be 
conducted,  not  by  authority,  but  by  persuasion.  There  is  no 
natural  antagonism  of  interests  between  trustees  and  profes- 
sors. To  suggest  it  is  to  suggest  failure  in  their  proper  rela- 
tion to  one  another;  to  suppose  it  is  to  provoke  failure;  to 
assume  it  is  to  ensure  failure.     .     .     . 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  define,  and  express  in  written 
rules,  the  relation  between  the  faculties  and  the  governing 
boards;  but  the  best  element  in  that  relation  is  an  intangible, 
an  undefinable,  influence.  If  husband  and  wife  should  at- 
tempt to  define  by  regulations  their  respective  rights  and 
duties  in  the  household,  that  marriage  could  safely  be  pro- 
nounced a  failure.  The  essence  of  the  relation  is  mutual  con- 
fidence and  mutual  regard;  and  the  respective  functions  of 
the  faculties  and  the  governing  boards — those  things  that 
each  had  better  undertake,  those  it  had  better  leave  to  the 
other,  and  those  which  require  mutual  concession — are  best 
learned  from  experience  and  best  embodied  in  tradition. 
Tradition  has  great  advantages  over  regulations.  It  is  a 
more  delicate  instrument;  it  accommodates  itself  to  things 
that  are  not  susceptible  of  sharp  definition;  it  is  more  flexible 
in  its  application,  making  exceptions  and  allowances  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  foresee  or  prescribe.  It  is  also  more 
stable.  Regulations  can  be  amended;  tradition  cannot,  for  it 
is  not  made,  but  grows,  and  can  be  altered  only  by  a  gradual 
change  in  general  opinion,  not  by  a  majority  vote.  In  short, 
it  cannot  be  amended,  but  only  outgrown. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


[L.  C.  Wood  advises  that  her  book  "For  a  Free  Conscience"  was  based 
on  an  article  appearing  long  ago  in  The  British  Friend  and  not  on  this 
storj'  as  noted  last  week.] 

Martha  and  Mary. 

(Concluded  from  page  512.) 

As  the  years  rolled  by  Martha  grew  into  womanhood — 
serious,  sedate;  she  early  put  on  the  plain  dress  and  adopted 
the  strict  customs  of  the  Friends;  so  firm  and  loyal  was  her 
allegiance  to  their  principles,  that  she  felt  she  could  die  for 
them  if  need  be.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  ever  seemed  to 
tame  the  gay  spirits  and  the  wild  sweet  ways  of  Mary;  buoyant 
and  sunny,  full  of  mirth  and  mischief,  she  was  still  most  lovable 
and  dearly  loved  her  adopted  family.  Although  she  respected 
their  belief  and  went  often  to  meeting  with  them,  she  never 
felt  it  right  to  join  the  Society;  her  dress  was  adorned  in  a 
manner  shocking  to  the  serious  Friends  of  that  time  while 
her  sweet  voice  often  caroled  forth  "  profane  songs,"  much  to 
the  grief  of  her  foster  mother.  How  she  learned  these  worldly 
songs  no  one  knew;  they  seemed  to  come  to  her, — as  did  her 
endearing,  frivolous  ways — naturally.  Nothing  was  ever 
learned  of  her  parentage. 

Things  now  went  well  with  Friends  for  several  years — the 
years  which  saw  Martha  and  Mary  out  of  childhood'  into 
womanhood.  Then  at  the  accession  of  James  1 1  to  the  throne 
of  England  persecution  broke  forth  again,  even  fiercer  than 
before.  One  cold  winter  day  the  Pixleys — Martha,  her  father 
and  mother,  together  with  seventeen  other  Friends,  were 
broken  in  upon  at  their  quiet  meeting-house  and  dragged 
brutally  before  the  Justice, — the  same  who  had  years  before 
threatened  to  send  Walter  Pixley  to  jail;  he  condemned  these 
Friends  to  prison.  Here  they  were  confined  in  a  cold  dungeon 
of  a  room,  without  either  fire  or  candle,  and  for  many  days 
without  food;  they  had  a  little  straw  for  beds,  but  all  was 
damp  and  cold.  Poor  Mother  Pixley's  health  was  not  good 
and  this  confinement  soon  made  her  very  ill  indeed;  no  doctor 
could  be  procured,  so  all  her  suffering  family  and  friends  could 
do  was  to  give  her  their  cloaks  and  coats  for  a  bed.     Mary, 
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meanwhile,  not  having  gone  to  meeting  that  morning,  was 
safe  at  home.  * 

When  news  reached  her  of  the  removal  of  her  dear  family 
to  jail  her  indignation  knew  no  bounds;  snatching  up  her  hat 
and  cloak,  and  bidding  an  old  man-servant  of  the  family 
accompany  her,  she  hurried  to  the  home  of  the  magistrate. 
As  she  did  not  dress  nor  speak  like  a  despised  Quaker,  she  was 
promptly  admitted  to  the  Justice  and  treated  with  great 
civility  until  she  made  known  her  errand;  then  as  she  pled 
for  her  poor  friends,  the  man  became  furiously  angry  and 
talked  so  insultingly  that,  both  indignant  and  terrified,  Mary 
rushed  from  his  presence.  What  should  she  do  next?  Mount- 
ing their  saddle  horses,  she  and  her  old  attendant  made  their 
way  to  the  jail;  but  here  again  they  were  forbidden  entrance. 
She  found  a  crowd  of  Friends  surrounding  the  prison,  with 
baskets  of  provisions,  warm  bedding,  clothing  and  fuel,  which 
they  vainly  begged  to  be  allowed  to  take  to  their  friends  in- 
side; little  children  too  were  there,  weeping  and  begging  to 
be  allowed  to  join  their  parents  within  the  jail. 

From  these  Friends  Mary  learned  that  William  Penn  had 
just  returned  from  his  new  settlement  in  America  and  was 
now  in  London.  As  soon  as  she  heard  this  Mary  knew  her 
plan.  She  felt  sure  that  William  Penn  had  influence  with  the 
King,  as  it  was  he  when  Duke  of  York  who  had  induced  his 
brother.  Charles  11,  to  bestow  the  piece  of  land  called  Penn- 
sylvania on  William  Penn.  To  him,  therefore,  she  determined 
to  go  to  beseech  him  to  help  her  friends  in  their  distress. 

It  was  winter,  and  London  was  many  days'  journey,  but 
nothing  daunted,  Mary,  her  gaiety  gone  for  once,  and  replaced 
by  a  strong  determination,  accompanied  by  the  old  man  who 
though  he  called  her  "a  wilful  young  thing,"  was  willing,  as 
he  said,  to  follow  her  to  the  end  of  the  world,  made  her  slow 
journey  on  horse-back  from  town  to  town,  cold  and  weary, 
but  telling  no  one  the  purpose  of  her  journey. 

Arrived  in  London  at  last  she  soon  found  William  Penn's 
residence,  and  going  straight  to  him  she  laid  before  that 
great  man  the  sad  plight  of  her  family  and  friends,  telling 
him  her  whole  history  and  the  goodness  of  the  Pixleys  to  her; 
entreating  him  to  petition  the  King  for  their  release.  William 
Penn  was  greatly  moved  both  by  the  beauty  and  splendid 
spirit  of  the  young  girl  and  also  by  the  sad  tale  of  suffering 
for  conscience'  sake  which  she  told.  Keeping  Mary  most 
kindly  in  his  own  house,  he  promised  to  do  all  that  he  could 
for  her  friends. 

The  next  day  he  obtained  an  audience  with  the  King  and 
so  laid  the  story  before  him,  telling  him  of  the  noble  young 
girl  he  was  at  present  receiving  in  his  own  home,  that  the 
King  desired  to  see  her  and  to  give  into  her  own  hands  the 
papers  of  release  for  her  friends.  So  the  next  day,  Mary, 
arrayed  in  most  elegant  but  simple  garments  loaned  her  by 
Gulielma,  the  gentle,  lovely  wife  of  William  Penn,  was  led 
by  this  kindly  gentleman  himself  into  the  presence  of  the  King. 
Mary's  heart  beat  violently,  but  the  King  was  most  gracious 
and  bade  her  tell  her  story  without  fear.  Reassured  she  poured 
out  her  heart  before  him,  telling  all  the  kindness  of  the  good 
Pixleys  to  her,  a  waif  of  a  child;  of  their  goodness  to  all  their 
neighbors;  of  their  saintly,  Christian  lives,  and  lastly  of  the 
dreadful  sufferings  they  were  undergoing  in  prison,  and  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  Justice  and  jailer;  then  unconsciously  falling  on 
her  knees,  she  stretched  out  her  hands  to  the  King  and  besought 
him  for  the  release  of  her  friends.  The  King  wiped  away  a 
tear  as  he  raised  her  to  her  feet.  Her  petition  was  granted. 
King  James  put  into  Mary's  hands  the  order  of  release  together 
with  one  of  dismissal  of  the  cruel  jailer. 

Overwhelmed  with  joy  and  gratitude,  Mary  was  taken  home 
by  William  Penn  where  she  rested  a  few  days  after  which  he 
himself  conveyed  her  in  his  own  comfortable  carriage  to  her 
home  again.  The  order  for  the  Friends'  release  had  been  im- 
mediately sent  by  the  King,  and  Mary  found  her  dear  family 
all  safe  at  home.  Mother  Pixley  recovering  her  health  with 
her  joyful  removal  from  prison  walls. 

This  ended  the  troubles  of  this  good  family,  as  they  soon 
after  emigrated  with  William  Penn  to  Pennsylvania,  where 


their  descendants  are  still  living.      Mary,  however,  married 
and  returned  to  England. 

Thus  did  "  Martha's  child"  prove  herself  not  only  a  loving 
daughter  and  sister  of  the  household,  but  she  justified  the 
words  of  Walter  Pixley  at  the  time  of  her  adoption:  "Who 
knows  but  the  child  may  be  designed  for  some  great  work  and 
therefore  removed  thus  singularly  from  the  ways  of  evil  for 
our  teaching  and  bringing  up?  Let  us  not  gainsay  or  counter- 
act the  ways  of  Providence." 


A  DAY  AT  BENEZET  HOUSE. 

By  6.30  the  big  iron  gate  at  the  side  door  is  unlocked  and 
we  are  ready  for  business.  The  babies  reach  eagerly  out  for 
the  smiling  nurses  to  take  them,  always  sure  they  will  meet 
with  understanding  and  gentleness  there.  Baths  and  bottles 
and  naps  follow  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  for  the  wee  ones, 
and  the  older  ones  are  joined  a  little  later  by  some  little  neigh- 
bors for  kindergarten.  The  songs  and  morning  talks  are 
listened  to  and  the  discovery  is  made  that  eggs  and  milk  come 
from  the  farmer,  not  only  from  the  store,  and  that  coal  does 
not  originate  in  the  bucket.  Lessons  are  learned  that  God, 
though  unseen  like  the  wind  and  frost,  is  just  as  certain;  and 
that  loving  gentle  voices  are  better  than  complaining,  whining 
ones.  Times  are,  when  John  will  not  be  content  to  sit  in  any 
but  the  coveted  seat,  which  has  been  spoken  for,  and  mopes 
outside  until  he  can  be  a  social  unit  in  the  child  world.  Lunch 
with  its  milk  and  crackers  for  all  is  a  season  of  rejoicing.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  with  one  of  the  children  as  teacher,  no  detail  of 
behavior  is  ever  forgotten  or  slighted  and  perfect  order  must 
reign  before  "Grace"  is  said.  Then  comes  dish-washing, 
which  is  a  coveted  honor. 

Our  days  are  full  of  learning  how  to  live  together— to  give 
and  take.  We  do  learn,  although  sometimes  Anna  Mabel  can 
be  found  long  after  Kindergarten  sitting  on  the  floor  crying 
because  she  will  not  wash  her  hands  and  face  and  she  cannot 
go  to  dinner  without.  Once — oh,  long  remembered  day — she 
spent  dinner  time  in  one  of  the  baby's  beds  (our  most  severe 
punishment).  Bennie,  the  irresistible,  is  learning  that  even 
he  cannot  have  the  fun  of  the  game  unless  he  plays  fair,  that 
the  other  children  feel  he  ought  to  be  asked  to  leave  the  ring 
if  he  is  going  to  interfere  with  Celestine's  happy  times.  Tears, 
a  quiet  talk,  a  surreptitious  kiss  under  teacher's  chin,  and  we 
have  won  back  our  Bennie  with  his  twinkling  eyes,  his  readi- 
ness to  be  a  helper  to  all  in  need,  but  with  a  new  and  better 
understanding  of  the  control  his  mischievous  spirit  must  have. 

In  the  afternoon  the  play-room  for  the  Day  Nursery  is  a 
busy  place.  After  school  hours  the  large  downstairs  room  is 
used  by  girls  playing  ball,  tag,  etc.  Relaxation  is  now  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  we  are  glad  that  they  are  off  the  street, 
and  under  supervision!  In  another  room  fifteen-year  old  girls 
are  making  dresses,  night-gowns,  skirts,  etc.  The  domestic 
science  room  is  full  of  suppressed  excitement  as  a  group  of 
twelve-year  olds  watch  the  corn  bread  bake  and  stir  the 
tomato  soup. 

In  the  evening  the  boys  gather  for  games  and  stories.  At 
9.30  the  lights  are  put  out  and  the  day  of  service  is  over. 

Mary  J.  Moon. 


AN  ANGLICAN  DIAGNOSIS  AND  A  REMEDY. 

[Dean  Inge,  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  is  an  eminent 
Anglican  clergyman,  whose  utterances  command  a  wide  and 
respectful  hearing.] 

Dean  Inge's  contributions  to  thought  are  always  breezy 
and  stimulating.  Whether  he  wins  acceptance  or  not,  his 
readers  are  led  to  think.  In  his  recent  comments  on  the  present 
situation  of  the  clerical  profession  made  in  the  Evening  Stand- 
ard, the  Dean  does  not  hesitate  to  point  out  the  weak  spots 
or  to  propose  a  radical  remedy.  "The  clerical  profession," 
he  says,  "  has  fallen  on  evil  days."  This  condition  he  attributes 
to  three  causes:  (i)  That  we  have  become  a  reading  nation, 
whereas  "the  whole  system  of  public  worship  was  designed 
for  a  state  of  society  wherein  very  few  persons  could  read." 
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(2)  That  Christianity  is  an  historical  creed,  with  a  long  past, 
whereas  we  have  a  "large  and  increasing  class  who  have  had 
education  without  traditions."  (3)  "Our  industrial  civiliza- 
tion has  produced  an  overwhelming  prevalence  of  that  anii- 
Chrisiian  spirit  which  .  .  .  1  call  secularity."  In  short, 
"it  appears  that  modern  civilization  no  longer  needs  a  clerical 
profession."  After  this  startling  acknowledgment  from  a 
dignitary  of  the  Established  Church,  we  read  his  no  less  sur- 
prising remedy,  a  remed)'  that,  from  one  point  of  view,  in 
large  measure  harmonizes  with  Quaker  teaching.  "  Is  there 
any  reason,"  inquires  the  Dean,  "why  we  should  not  return 
to  the  example  of  St.  Paul,  the  missionary  who  earned  his 
living  by  tent-making?  Why  should  not  we  have  in  every 
parish  several  men  and  women  who  are  licensed  to  read 
services  in  church,  to  administer  the  sacraments,  and  to  do 
all  that  the  clergy  now  do?  And  why  should  not  these  men  and 
women  be  the  parish  doctor,  the  schoolmaster  and  school- 
mistress, the  parish  nurse,  and  other  members  of  the  little 
community,  without  respect  of  class  or  sex?  Such  persons 
would  wear  a  badge,  like  the  little  cross  of  the  Church  of 
England  Men's  Society,  but  no  distinctive  costume,  and  they 
would  earn  their  living  by  their  secular  work,  not  by  their 
spiritual  ministrations." 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  such  a  plan  as  set  forth  by  the 
Dean  might  have  been  written  down  by  a  Friend. 

"The  Church  would  be  set  free  from  the  endless  anxieties 
and  humiliations  of  begging  for  money.  We  should  be  rid  of 
the  clerical  professionalism  which  is  fostered  in  the  theological 
colleges,  and  which  erects  a  barrier  between  clergy  and  laity. 
The  ministers,  being  engaged  in  secular  callings,  would  have 
the  layman's  point  of  view,  though  they  would  of  course  be 
chosen  as  being  earnestly  religious  persons.  The  rivalries  of 
various  denominations  would  vanish,  and  the  sects  themselves 
would  quickly  and  spontaneously  fuse.  The  public  would 
feel,  as  they  do  not  at  present,  that  religion  was  their  own 
business,  not  the  business  of  those  who  make  their  living  out 
of  it.  Doctors  especially  would  have  a  good  deal  to  tell  us 
from  the  pulpit,  if  it  were  a  recognized  thing  that  they  should 
preach  from  time  to  time.  I  have  assumed  without  argument 
that  women  will  in  the  near  future  be  admitted  to  ordination." 

The  growing  alienation  of  the  people  from  Church  life  and 
organization  tends  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  maintaining 
a  professional  ministry,  outside  as  well  as  within  the  pale  of 
the  Anglican  Church. — The  Friend  (London). 
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The  Interpretation  of  Quaker  Service. 

"The  general  public  has  contributed  such  large  sums  of 
money  to  assist  the  various  forms  of  relief  abroad  directed 
by  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  that  a  hearty 
expression  of  appreciation  is  due  for  this  mark  of  confidence. 
At  the  same  time  it  seems  fitting  that  reference  should  be  made 
to  the  Quaker  ideals  and  that  a  brief  interpretation  should 
be  given  of  the  aim  and  spirit  in  which  the  work  of  relief  is 
being  carried  on.  The  Society  of  Friends  has  endeavored  to 
rise  above  sectarian  aims.  It  does  not  wish  to  enter  into  rivalry 
with  other  denominations.  It  exists  to  interpret  and  to  prac- 
tice in  a  broad  and  inclusive  spirit  Christ's  way  of  life.  The 
very  heart  of  this  way  of  life  seems  to  Friends  to  be  human 
service  performed  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  sympathetic  insight. 
They  have  felt  it  to  be  their  mission  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
human  suffering.  They  have  helped  Indians,  Negroes  and 
peoples  whom  they  found  in  distress.  They  have  cared  more 
about  altering  wrong  conditions  of  life  than  about  writing 


doctrinal  creeds,  and  thus  the  work  of  relief  in  Europe  has 
been  a  i^atural  expression  of  their  ideals. 

"  It  can  be  said  with  perfect  sincerity  that  Friends  have 
not  consciously  used  their  work  of  relief  as  a  means  of  denomi- 
national propaganda.  They  have  assuredly  not  been  aiming 
through  their  efforts  to  enlarge  their  own  membership.  They 
believe  in  certain  ideals  of  life;  they  hold  convictions  about 
God  and  man  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  they  feel  to  be 
of  universal  significance;  they  conceive  that  the  way  of  life 
which  they  have  found  can  be  practiced  to  profit  regardless  of 
denominational  lines.  They  wish  to  see  these  ideals,  these 
convictions,  and  this  way  of  life  spread  through  the  world. 
They  feel  it  to  be  quite  right  and  proper  to  exhibit  their  faith 
and  to  express  their  spirit  wherever  they  labor  for  human 
causes.  They  are  convinced  that  men  and  women  who  are 
passing  through  the  travail  and  tragedy  of  our  times  need 
spiritual  relief  and  vision  and  faith  in  God  as  much  as  they 
need  food  and  clothes.  Ministry  of  the  heart  seems  as  urgent 
as  ministry  of  hands.  Friends  therefore  feel  bound  to  carry 
a  message  of  love  and  to  reveal  a  vital  faith  while  they  are 
engaged  in  feeding  bodies  and  reorganizing  conditions  of  life. 

"Those  who  contribute  their  funds  to  further  the  forms  of 
relief  which  are  administered  by  the  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee can  be  assured  that  the  money  will  be  used  to  save 
lives,  to  lessen  suffering,  to  rehabilitate  homes,  to  fortify 
human  spirits  and  not  to  further  political  schemes,  nor  to 
propagate  social  theories  nor  to  make  converts  to  a  sect.  It 
will  be  made  the  bearer  of  love  and  good-will,  of  hope  and 
healing." 

Rufus  M.  Jones  has  thus,  in  a  Minute  adopted  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee,  interpreted 
the  spirit  and  purpose  that  animate  our  work  in  Europe.  It 
is  an  accurate  statement  that  is  based  upon  the  actual  practice 
of  our  representatives  in  the  field.  We  have  been  feeling  our 
way  before  reaching  this  clearly  defined  position.  In  the 
early  days  of  one  of  our  missions  pamphlets  descriptive  of 
the  Friends'  position  were  sent  with  every  parcel  of  clothing 
that  came  from  England.  The  undesirability  of  this  practice 
was,  however,  quickly  perceived.  The  American  Friends  were 
silently  feeding  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children,  and  their 
unobtrusive  service  was  unquestionably  conveying  the  Quaker 
message  of  good-will.  It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before  the 
use  of  Quaker  pamphlets  was  limited  to  the  response  to  specific 
requests. 

These  requests  came.  Articles  appeared  in  prominent  news- 
papers, such  as  the  Frankfuerter  Zeiiung,  asking  for  informa- 
tion regarding  the  Quaker  principles.  Only  recently  the  Social 
Welfare  Office  of  the  city  of  Jena  forwarded  a  request  for 
information  in  behalf  of  the  Jena  schools.  It  is  an  interesting 
one:  "As  token  of  the  interest  in  the  ideals  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  we  are  asked  to  convey  to  you  the  fact  that  the 
schools  of  this  city  are  thinking  of  including  in  their  curriculum 
the  historical  development  of  the  Quakers  and  the  religion  of 
service  which  is  practiced  by  them.  They  have  asked  us  to 
obtain  for  them  the  necessary  historical  material.  We  beg, 
therefore,  that  the  Quaker  Commission  will,  if  possible,  provide 
us  with  this  material  which  we  can  transmit  to  the  schools, 
or  will  inform  us  where  we  can  obtain  authentic  data." 

Anna  Haines  writes  from  Russia  asking  for  pamphlets 
descriptive  of  the  Quaker  viewpoint.  The  universities  of 
Germany  have  sent  a  similar  request  for  the  important  authori- 
ties on  the  subject.  Requests  come  also  constantly  to  the 
head  of  the  German  Unit  for  public  addresses  which  shall 
answer  the  question  which  has  never  ceased  to  arouse  wonder 
mingled  with  admiration,  "Why  did  the  Quakers  come  to 
Germany?" 

These  requests  are  not  surprising  when  one  reflects  upon 
the  situation  in  Europe  and  particularly  in  the  defeated  coun- 
tries. The  disillusionment  of  the  people  with  regard  to  the 
war  and  its  supporters  is  profound.  Since  the  State  Church 
advocated  support  of  the  war,  it  is  included  in  the  popular 
condemnation.  It  not  infrequently  happens,  therefore,  that 
those  the  most  hostile  to  the  church  system  are  the  most 
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idealistic.  Since  in  the  minds  of  many,  religion  was  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  church,  in  rejecting  the  church  they  have 
temporarily  rejected  religion  also.  The  arrogant  militarism 
of  the  victors  intensifies  in  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful  the 
revulsion  against  the  use  of  force. 

"  Everywhere  from  the  depths  of  the  human  soul  there  rises 
the  cry  for  an  inspired  life,  a  spiritual  reality,  a  communion 
in  which  a  practice  of  understanding  love  transcends  our  un- 
just human  'justice.'  The  world  of  our  day  is  in  grievous 
need  of  a  strong  and  deep  religious  impress." 

The  Friends'  meetings  that  we  hold  for  our  members  and 
for  those  who  wish  to  attend  them  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Charlotten- 
burg,  Vienna  and  Warsaw  are  in  no  sense  propaganda  meet- 
ings. Not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  attend  any  of  them.  They 
are  not  advertised.  If  the  Friends'  message  were  being  con- 
veyed only  through  these  meetings,  we  should  consider  our 
effort  vain. 

Nor  is  the  membership  of  the  Society  of  Friends  increasing 
as  a  result  of  our  humanitarian  service.  Not  more  than  twenty 
members  in  all  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  have  been  added 
to  our  Society  in  the  past  twelve  months.  No  better  proof 
could  be  given  that  the  statement  with  which  this  article 
began  is  a  just  one. 

Although  Quakerism  is  not  profiting,  therefore,  by  our  relief 
work,  there  is  no  question  in  the  mind  of  any  of  our  workers 
as  to  the  spiritual  service  that  is  being  rendered.  The  evidence 
is  overwhelming.  Out  of  a  vast  mass  of  testimony  we  select 
the  following.  The  first  is  from  a  university  professor  and 
indicates  the  service  that  we  are  rendering  in  our  own  country: 
"  1  enclose  another  small  contribution,  haunted  by  a  dream  of 
how  much  larger  1  would  make  it  if  1  could.  The  Society  of 
Friends  is  perhaps  the  one  group  of  mankind  in  whom  1  have 
been  able  to  preserve  absolute  faith  as  the  creators  of  high 
ideals  and  the  servants  of  humanity.  They  have  kept  me  from 
total  despair  in  a  brutalized,  maddened,  cruel  and  unutterably 
selfish  world." 

The  other  is  from  Germany,  from  an  article  in  the  Frank- 
fucrter  AnTeiger:  "  It  would  be  a  proper  thing  for  us  in  Frank- 
furt to  honor  by  a  simple  monument  the  service  of  these  quiet, 
modest  men  who  in  our  morally  ruined  world  embody  the 
highest  Christian  virtues.  We  have  not  in  mind  an  elaborate 
monument,  to  be  erected  in  some  noisy  square  of  our  city  to 
proclaim  aloud  to  all  the  world  a  deed  which  was  done  purely 
for  its  own  sake.  We  are  thinking  rather  of  a  memorial  to  be 
erected  in  one  of  our  children's  playgrounds  with  the  purpose 
of  reminding  the  present  and  the  future  generations  to  con- 
template and  cultivate  noble  traits  of  character." 

No  reader  of  these  words  will  fail  to  be  humbled  by  them. 
We  want  no  monuments,  nor  do  we  deserve  praise.  We  have 
done  only  a  fraction  of  that  which  it  was  our  duty  to  do.  We 
do  want,  however,  to  convey  to  all  who  need  it  the  message 
of  Jesus  Christ.  We  want  them  to  know  that  He  lives  and 
that  He  cares.  These  tokens  of  appreciation  are,  then,  prized 
only  because  they  indicate  that  our  imperfect  witness  to  His 
love  has  been  blessed  beyond  all  our  hopes. 

Union  Pledged  Against  War  is  Spreading  Rapidly  in 
Germany. 

A  German  Union  Against  Military  Service  has  more  than 
lo.ooo  members  who  have  signed  a  pledge  concluding  with  this 
sentence:  "We  are,  therefore,  determined  neither  in  war  nor 
in  peace  time  to  take  up  arms,  to  produce  war  material,  to 
give  money,  or  to  do  anything  that  may  be  a  furtherance  of 
the  organized  murder  of  subjects  of  other  countries  or  of  our 
own  countrymen." 

This  information  comes  from  Howard  H.  Brinton,  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  from  West  Chester,  Pa.,  who  recently 
attended  a  public  meeting  in  Berlin  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  "German  Union  of  Objectors  to  War  Service." 

"  1  expected  to  find  a  dozen  or  so  long-haired  persons  sitting 
about  a  table,  and  instead  found  a  hall,  jammed  to  the  doors 
with  about  8oo  people,  the  air  tense  with  suppressed  enthusi- 


The  first  speaker  outlined  the  history  of  the  movement. 
German  prisoners  in  England,  overwhelmed  with  the  horrors 
of  the  war  and  impressed  by  the  heroic  stand  of  English  con- 
scientious objectors  who  were  kind  to  them  in  their  imprison- 
ment, had  founded  the  organization  on  their  return  to  Ger- 
many. 

A  student  who  was  a  speaker  at  the  meeting,  declared  that 
there  was  great  need  in  the  universities  for  a  spiritual  awaken- 
ing, since  the  old  military  party  was  still  strong  there  and 
demanded  revenge  on  the  enemy. 

Another  speaker  said  that  the  Germans  who  had  permitted 
themselves  to  be  driven  into  this  war  had  brains  that  were 
nothing  but  soup  poured  into  their  heads  by  others.  "IVIili- 
tarism,  mammonism.  egoism  and  all  that  goes  with  the  Wil- 
helm-idea  must  disappear,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Helene  Stoecker,  of  the  Women's  International  League 
for  Peace  and  Freedom,  said  that  the  education  supplied  by 
the  German  state  is  drill,  not  education.  "  Instead  of  bringing 
hidden  qualities  to  the  surface,  it  hammers  lies  into  the  brain. 
If  the  'educated"  are  taught  only  how  to  exploit  humanity, 
it  were  better  that  mankind  remain  as  ignorant  as  the  Russian 
peasant." 

Changes  in  Personnel. 
Returned .^M^wmond  C.  Hunnicuttand  Eldred  H.  Ferguson, 
both  of   Whittier,   California,   returned   Fourth   Month    i6, 
1 92 1,  from  France  via  Africa. 

Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Fourth  Month  16, 
1921 — 38  boxes  and  packages;  2  of  these  from  Mennonites;  5 
specified  for  German  Relief. 

Cash  received  during  the  same  period— |2o,026.o8. 

Soul  Values.— "He  that  winneth  souls  is  wise."  (Prov. 
ii:  3.)  It  is  said  that  Daniel  Webster  once  took  off  his  hat 
to  a  little  boy.  When  asked  why  he  did  so,  he  replied,  "  1 
did  so  when  I  thought  of  the  wonderful  possibilities  wrapped 
up  in  that  little  brain  and  upon  what  it  would  unfold  in  its 
generation."  Is  it  not  a  loftier  deed  to  win  a  soul  for  Jesus 
than  a  world  for  self?  A  celebrated  writer  when  dying,  said 
to  his  wife,  "In  thy  face,  1  have  seen  eternity."  So  it  was 
with  the  dying  Greek,  who,  seeing  love  mantling  the  face  of  his 
beloved,  exclaimed,  "We  shall  meet  again,  Clemanthe."  The 
soul  of  man,  a  part  of  God  and  going  back  to  God,  is  of  in- 
finite value. 

If  we  could  see  eternity  in  every  face,  immortality  imaged 
upon  every  soul,  would  we  not  seek  with  greater  enthusiasm 
to  gather  these  precious  gems  for  Christ's  crown?  Seek  as 
pearl  divers  do  for  the  precious  pearls? 

A  feeling  of  diffidence,  delicacy,  embarrassment  and  fear  of 
giving  offense,  keeps  many  a  Christian  from  the  wisdom  of 
soul-winning.  Wilton  Merle  Smith,  while  a  student  in  col- 
lege, made  a  resolution  to  win  one  every  day  for  Christ.  On 
the  first  day,  evening  came  without  keeping  his  promise.  Be- 
coming desperate,  he  hurried  up  three  flights  of  stairs  to  the 
room  of  a  student  friend.  "What's  the  matter,  Billy?"  said 
the  student.  "  1  have  come  to  ask  you  why  you  don't  become 
a  Christian."  The  young  man,  bursting  into  tears,  cried 
out,  "  1  have  been  waiting  several  hours  for  you  to  come  and 
ask  me  that  question."— Edwin  Whittier  Caswell. 

FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

Disarmament  Conference. — About  eighty  Friends  showed  their 
vital  interest  in  disarmament  by  attending  the  conference  in  Twelfth 
Street  Meeting  House  on  the  evening  of  Fourth  Month  19th.  A  number 
of  others  were  prevented  from  being  present  because  of  other  important 
meetings.  The  conference  was  a  result  of  the  letter  sent  out  several  weeks 
ago  by  thirty-two  Friends  who  had  differed  in  their  attitude  toward  the 
war,  but  who  arc  united  in  then-  behef  that  we  must  all  now  do  every- 
thing in  om-  power  to  bring  about  disarmament. 

After  an  interesting  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  an  immediate  aim 
of  the  group  should  bo:  "To  create  pubUc  sentiment  and  bring  it  to 
bear  on  our  Government  in  favor  of  the  limitation  of  armaments  in  the 
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immediate  future  by  international  agreement."  The  statement  of 
further  aims  and  the  formulation  of  plans  for  attaining  them  were  left 
to  an  Executive  Committee  which  the  Conference  decided  to  appoint. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  work  should  be  carried  on  in  the  closest  co-operation 
with  the  Peace  Committee. 

The  following  lines  of  work  were  suggested  (1)  the  formation  of  Dis- 
armament Committees  in  Monthl}^  and  Quarterlj'  Meetings;  (2)  the 
creation  in  each  community  of  representative  non-partisan  and  non- 
sectarian  Disarmament  Committees;  (3)  the  creation  and  training  of  a 
group  of  speakers  to  address  meetings  of  all  kinds;  (4)  the  collection  of 
information  and  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  literature  bearing 
on  the  subject;  (5)  the  bringmg  of  direct  pressure  on  the  government  at 
Washington;  (6)  co-operation  with  other  agencies  working  along  similar 
lines. 

The  importance  and  scope  of  the  work  demand  the  best  talents  in  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  All  who  are  willing  to  help  are  urged  to  make  them- 
selves known  to  William  F.  Wickersham,  304  Arch  Street. 

Harold  Evans. 

The  American  Friend  of  Fourth  Month  21st  has  a  Teachers'  Round 
Table  on  Opportunities  for  the  Distinctly  Friendly  Message.  There  are 
twelve  short  articles — three  by  teachers  well  known  in  the  Philadelphia 
circle,  viz.:  Ida  De  Long  and  Janet  Payne  Whitney  of  Westtown,  and 
Wilmer  J.  Young,  now  in  a  Country  Day  School  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

A  BILL  has  passed  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  requiring  all  teachers 
in  schools  of  every  description  in  the  State  to  take  an  oath  (or  affirmation) 
to  defend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania as  a  quahfication  to  teach  next  year.  A  very  vague  concluding 
clause  of  the  bill  was  probably  framed  to  protect  conscientious  objectors. 
Vigorous  protests  have  gone  to  the  Governor  against  the  bill.  "Defend" 
has  been  too  often  interpreted  and  defined  as  meaning  "to  defend  by 
force  of  arms"  to  be  satisfactory  to  Friends.  Some  can  see  the  act  in  no 
other  light  than  that  of  "special  legislation"  and  regard  it  as  unconstitu- 
tional on  this  ground.  Enforced  patriotism  of  this  kind  at  best  belongs 
to  a  type  of  imperialism  we  believed  out  of  date. 

The  New  York  Legislature  also  passed  an  "oath  of  allegiance  law"  for 
teachers.  This  law  is  said  to  prohibit  teachers  from  advocating  changes 
in  the  State  or  national  government,  albeit  the  constitutions  of  both 
prescribe  methods  for  making  changes. 

The  Friend  recorded  the  fact  about  a  year  ago  that  Dr.  Henry  T. 
Hodgkin  delivered  a  notable  address  at  the  Upsala  University  in  Sweden. 
This  is  now  printed  in  the  new  periodical,  The  Pilgrim,  published  quarterly 
by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  The  article  has  the  title,  "Towards  Christian 
Unity,  A  Quaker  Contribution."  It  puts  Quaker  fundamentals  with 
great  force  and  clearness  and  shows  that  they  may  readily  solve  some  of 
the  apparently  unsolvable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Christian  unity.  We 
can  hardly  recall  a  more  courageous  note  than  our  Friend  sounds  in  this 
most  useful  and  timely  contribution. 

Its  pubMcation  in  The  Pilgrim  is  some  indication  of  the  quality  and 
scope  of  this  new  quarterly.  Practically  all  the  articles  in  the  contents 
are  such  as  forward-looking  thinkers  would  wish  to  read. 

Under  date  of  Fourth  Month  10th,  a  Friend  in  Canada  in  a  letter  to 
the  Editors  conveyed  a  word  of  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  paper 
and  of  the  effort  that  is  being  made  to  make  it  really  valuable  to  Friends. 
Encouragement  is  given  to  "all  concerned  Friends,  especially  among  the 
elderly  ones"  to  be  willing  to  contribute  what  they  feel  suitable  in  the 
way  of  articles.  The  letter  concludes  with  a  cordial  invitation  to  attend 
Canada  Yearly  Meeting,  to  be  held  this  year  at  Norwich,  Ontario,  the 
third  week  in  Sixth  Month,  "we  would  be  pleased  to  entertain  to  the 
best  of  our  abihty  any  Friends  who  incline  to  come."  In  this  connection 
we  might  add  that  we  know  of  two  ministers,  at  least,  this  year  who  have 
such  a  visit  in  prospect. 

In  the  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  pre- 
pared for  London  Yearly  Meeting,  this  year  forty-two  different  subjects, 
covering  a  wide  range,  are  reported  on. 

The  President  of  Haverford  College  has  invited  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Jrom  abroad  to  be  guests  of  the  college  on  the 


afternoon  and  evenmg  of  Fifth  Month  7th.  They  will  have  dinner  at  the 
College  and  in  the  evening  will  be  addressed  by  Professor  Rufus  M. 
Jones  on  "Quaker  Principles  in  Action."  It  is  understood  visitors  will 
be  welcome  to  the  evening  address. 

S.  Howard  Pennell  calls  our  attention  to  the  following  portion  of  a 
Bulletin  issued  by  the  Peninsula  National  Bank: — 

With  famine  stalking  in  many  places  in  the  world  and  unemployment 
with  its  attendant  hardships  in  evidence  in  every  section  of  our  own 
country,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  very  great  mal-adjustment  somewhere. 
Never  before  has  there  been  so  great  a  surplus  of  foodstuffs  and  of  raw 
materials  for  clothing  and  building,  and  not  in  recent  years  have  there 
been  so  many  idle  ships  and  freight  cars  and  so  many  unemployed 
workers.  What  is  the  real  trouble,  anyway?  Roger  Babson,  statistician, 
says  it  is  not  because  eight  mOhons  of  men  for  six  years  spent  their  labor 
on  destruction  instead  of  construction,  putting  us  behind  250  bUlions  in 
improvements  and  enterprises: — 

"The  reason  for  present  conditions  is  the  lack  of  confidence,  due  to  the 
war's  degenerating  effects,  and  to  the  evil  effects  of  the  reckless  period 
of  inflation  through  which  we  have  just  passed.  Business  integrity — the 
foundation  of  commerce — has  been  forgotten,  while  faith,  industry  and 
thrift — the  basis  of  enterprise — have  been  lost  sight  of.  The  war's  greatest 
damage  was  not  material,  but  spiritual." 


GENERAL  NEWS  NOTES. 

All  of  the  places  most  closely  associated  with  John  Burroughs,  a  part 
of  Riverby,  his  home  on  the  Hudson  River  at  West  Park,  N.  Y.;  Slab- 
sides,  his  cabin,  three  miles  back  of  Riverby,  and  Woodchuck  Lodge,  on 
his  grandfather's  farm  in  the  Catskih  Mountains,  where  he  is  buried,  are 
to  be  preserved  as  he  left  them,  as  part  of  the  work  of  the  John  Burroughs 
Memorial  Association,  organized  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 

Speaking  of  sixty-four  freed  lepers  recjently  released  from  KaUhi,  H.  I., 
a  New  York  paper  comments  as  follows:  "Science  had  won  another 
great  battle  with  the  scourge  of  the  ages.  The  sixty-four  patients  who 
were  released  on  parole  the  other  day  from  the  Kalihi  hospital  after 
treatment  with  refined  chauhnoogra  oU,  constituted  the  third  division 
so  returned  to  their  homes.  In  all  142  have  been  paroled  during  the  past 
two  years  and  not  a  single  one  has  been  sent  back  owing  to  recurrence  of 
the  disease." 

The  latest  and  next  to  the  largest  waterways  project  if  the  Panama 
Canal  be  excepted  ever  brought  to  successful  conclusion  in  the  New 
World  will  be  dedicated  at  New  Orleans  on  Fifth  Month  2nd  of  this  year. 
This  great  inland  waterways  project  is  the  Inner  Harbor  and  Navigation 
Canal,  which  connects  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley  with  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  ma  Lakes  Pontchartrain  and  Borgne  and  Mississippi  Sound. 

Some  idea  of  the  pressure  on  the  four  men  at  the  Peace  table  in  Paris 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  records  comprise  206  meetings 
in  101  days,  and  occupy  ten  large  foolscap  volumes  of  typescript.  No 
less  than  674  conclusions  were  recorded. 

Of  the  former  German  kaiser's  five  living  sons,  two  are  studying  agri- 
culture so  as  to  become  farmers,  one  is  clerking  in  a  bank  and  another  is 
running  a  hotel  in  Hamburg. 


NOTICES. 

Birmingham  Meeting,  which  has  been  held  during  the  winter  at  the 
home  of  Benjamin  Sharpless,  will  be  resumed  at  the  Meeting  House  on 
Fifth  Month  1st,  First  and  Fourth-days  as  heretofore. 

Benezet  House  Rummage  Sale  will  be  held  Fifth  Month  9  aid  10, 
1921. 

Those  having  articles  for  the  sale  kindly  send  to  Mary  J.  Moon,  918 
Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  or  leave  at  Friends'  Institute,  20  S.  Twelfth 
Street 

Died. — AtHonolulu,  Hawaii,  Fourth  Month  5, 1921,  Margaret  Elkin- 
TON,  wife  of  Alfred  C.  Elkinton;  a  member  of  College  Park  Association  of 
Friends,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

,  on  Fourth  Month  8,  1921,  at  his  home  in   Elkland,  Sullivan 

Co.,  Pa.,  Abel  McCarty,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year;  an  elder  of  Muncy 
Monthly _and  Elkland  Preparative  Meeting. 


Fourth  Month  2S,  1921. 


THt=:     FRIEND. 
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STANDARD  TANK  CAR 
EQUIPMENT  BONDS 

PHILADELPHIA  PLAN 

To  Yield  8% 

TAX  REFUND  IN  PA. 

Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons 

INCORPORATED 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

CHICAGO  BUFFALO 

LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 

PHILADELPHIA 
J.  P.  MAGILL,  Manager 

SPRUCE  7486 


Tartan  Brands 
Will  Please 
You 


Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  -S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Alfred  Lowry  &  Bro. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
PHILADELPHIA 


FOR     RENT 

furnished,  for  the  Summer,  cottage  directly  on 
the  ocean  bluff  at  Sea  Girt,  N.  J.,  6  bed  rooms, 
parlor,   sitting  room,   dining    room,    kitchen, 
laundry  and  bath,  3  toilets,  electric  light,  city 
I  water,  sewer  connection,  large  porches,   front 
'  and  back.     Park  of  20  acres  woodland  in  rear. 
Milk,  ice,  fruit  and  vegetables  brought  to  the 
door.     Sea  Girt  is  first  seaside  stop  after  leav- 
ing Trenton.     Fast  express  trains  daily. 
Address   "M,"   care  "THE    FRIEND," 
207  Walnut  Place 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWatleri 


In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ^  CARPETS 

DomesiU  -:-         -:-  OrUnlal 

ALL    WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 

"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  8b  MAGEE  CO 
1220  Market  Stxml 


FOR  RENT FURNISHED  HOUSE 

10  rooms  and  bath.  Gas  and  Electricity.  Two 
car  Garage.  From  SLxth  Month  1st  to  Tenth 
Month  1st.  Egbert  S.  Cart, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Frtf  R*>nf  FURNISHED  HOUSE 
rur  rVCIlL--  f^^^  j]^g  summer,  oppo- 
site open  square,  in  Media.  Price  very  rea- 
sonable. JOEL  A.  BLAIR. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 


1792 


1921 


129th  YEAR 

The 

"North  America" 

and 

"The   Friend" 

Have  been  Neighbors  for  94  Years. 
They  both  stand  for 

STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  Insurance  with 
this  Company  ? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you  a 
North  America    Policy 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Ester  brook  Pens  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


Premier  Duplicating  Co- 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing, 

Typewriting,    Addressing,    Mailing,  Etc. 

i3*  Cheatnut  Street.  Phllwlelphla 
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b:  254  S.  44th  St.  Beix 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractof" 

Also  Lead  BxmNiNO 

260  South  Tenth  Street 
philadelphia 

Bull  "Phonb— Rlbert  2666. 


Samuel  H.  Scattergood 

House  Painting  and  Graining 

3931  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia 

Phone  Bell  Preston  3513  W. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Street! 
Special  attention  given  to  Friendt'  Funeralf 


ELKINS.  MORRIS  &  CO.  '^  '^  ^°^  ''°^^'^'-^  ^° 

BANKERS  BUY     HIGH-GRADE.     HIGH-YIELD, 

LONG-TERM      BONDS     WITH 
SAFETY 


REPRESENTATIVES 
BROWN 

CHARLES   B.  HESTON.  JR. 


LAND  TITLE   BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


OUR    WEEKLY    LIST    WILL    BE   GLADLY    SENT 
UPON    REQUEST 


We  offer  a  l}/2  P^""  cent.  20-year  Mortgage  Bond  secured  on  one  of  the  most 
important  and  extensive  electric  light  and  power  properties  in  the  United 
States.     Price  to  net  7^4  per  cent.     (Penn.  4  mills  tax  refunded). 
Full  particulars  on  request. 

Cadtury,  Ellis  &  ilaines 


R.  C  Ballinjer           Erne.l  R.  Yarnall         John  A.  Siralton 

TELEPHONES 

Bdl— Sprue.  1781         -         Ke,.ton.-R«.  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 

318  N.  Thirteenth  St.            •            Philadelphia 

Members 

Philadelphia 

Stock  Exchange 


INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Franklin  Bank  Building 
PLiladelpliia 


telephones 
Spruce      7372 
Race  28  is 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL 

FOR  SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  WORK 

Summer  Term,  Seventh  Month  5  to 

Eighth  Month  13,  1921 
Special  Courses  for  Teachers 


j  Woolman    School 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 

I  


ELBERT  RUSSELL, 

Director 


H.  F.  Bruner  S.  D.  Hall 

H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 

OFFICE   AND   YARD 

16    N.    TWENT,Y-FIRST    StREET 
Philadelphia 

tslepkones:  ?!:°^"'l?^' 


F'AF'ER    HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.        -        PHILADELPHIA 

Pairtts  and  Wall  Papers  at  Retail 

Established  in  1S49.  Bell  'Pbonb,  Poplab  327 


Philadelphia*s 
Representative  Store 


DNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

SSO-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attmlim  Glttn  to  FimcraU 

In  and  Out  of  the  City.    Abo  Chaptl 

Aceonmtodatlom  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone  :  Established  1880 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

302  Arch  Street      Philadelphia 


Proceedings  Oxford  1920  Social  Order 

Conference J  .75 

Christianity  and  Industrial  Problems 50 

Peace  Treaty— Economic  Cha.o?,~ Aiige/l        .60 

Jordans  Conference  Report  (1920) 60 

John  Woolman,  Craftsman  Prophet 10 

The  Arm  of  God— Dunker/cy 75 

Samuel  L.  Allen,  Recollections  and  Let- 
ters—.£■.  R.  Allett 3.50 

i  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Hodgkin  — 

I  L.  CreigMoH 4.50 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friendt 

Post  Office  Address:     Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manage 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach.  N.  J. 

Opens  3rd  Mo.  1 8th  for  the  Season  of  1921 


A.C.8.S.  aUtchworth 


Gi_ASL_YN- Chatham 

PARK   PLACE 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA   D.  FEATHERSTONB. 
1S71. 


w 


ANTED — By  next  Ninth  Month,  position,  by  a  man 
Friend.  Graduate  of  Physical  Training,  Athletics, 
'ears'  experience.  Address  "S," 


,  privilege  of  hous 
keeping  if  desired;  near  beach. 

L.  H.  Staff,  1414  Central  Avenue, 

Ocean  City,  N.  J. 


and  Second  Grades, 
year  1921-1922. 

An  opportunity  for  social  service  in  a  community  of 
many  nationalities.  Lucy  B,  Child, 

869  Randolph  Street, 
Philadelphia 
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"THE  HIGHER  MODE  OF  WARFARE." 

The  military  exhibitions  of  the  Roman  government  fur- 
nished the  early  Christians  with  some  forceful  illustrations 
and  figures  of  speech.  The  ideas  of  warfare  were  easily  car- 
ried over  from  the  "carnal"  to  the  "spiritual,"  and  certain 
qualities  of  a  good  soldier  were  common  to  both.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  the  term  "militant"  came  at  length 
to  be  applied  to  tiie  Church  on  earth — "warring  against  die 
world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil;"  and  that,  in  the  assurance  of 
faith  as  to  the  final  victory  (for  itself  at  least),  the  Church 
in  Heaven  was  spoken  of  as  "triumphant."  Possibly  the 
thought  of  righteousness  as  ultimately  prevalent  and  triumph- 
ant in  the  earth,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  as  comprehending 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  was  not  always  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  drew  these  lines  of  distinction. 

However  that  may  be,  there  is  still  need  for  the  Church  to 
be  militant:  there  is  no  getting  away  from  combat.  To  be  on 
the  side  of  peace  and  to  be  makers  of  peace  does  not  always 
mean  passivity,  neutrality  and  mere  negations.  We  are  to 
fight  the  good  fight  of  faith  (in  our  own  souls  first);  we  are 
to  put  on  the  armor  of  righteousness;  we  are  to  endure  hard- 
ship as  good  soldiers:  all  which  expressions  indicate  the  positive 
and  active  character  of  the  Christian  calling.  Wrestling, 
striving,  fighting — but  how?  Against  what?  Not  with  fleshly 
weapons,  the  Apostle  says,  and  not  against  flesh  and  blood; 
but  with  those  mighty,  if  invisible,  weapons  by  which  the 
strongholds  of  sin  and  error  may  be  pulled  down,  and  an 
effectual  resistance  finally  made  to  whatever  concerted  and 
■dominant  evils  may  be  represented  in  "principalities  and 
powers."  Moreover,  it  is  the  business  of  soldiers  to  please 
him  who  enrolled  them;  and  therefore  they  must  neither 
entangle  themselves  with  things  that  would  hinder  their 
service,  nor  enter  upon  a  campaign  without  regard  to  authority 
and  direction.  So  there  may  be  times  when  their  strength  is 
"to  stand  still." 

But  in  considering  the  contrast  between  a  right  and  a  wrong 
equipment,  let  us  not  confine  the  word  "carnal"  (or  fleshly) 
to  weapons  of  physical  destruction  and  injury.  It  is  surely 
applicable  to  any  selfish,  worldly  and  unchristian  means  or 


method.  Hence  it  is  possible  that  in  an  attempt  to  forward 
certain  reforms  we  are,  without  employing  physical  violence, 
still  in  danger  sometimes  of  falling  into  the  use  of  "carnal 
weapons."  To  what  other  class  do  careless  assumptions,  im- 
patience and  intemperate  speech  belong?  Let  the  cause  to 
be  advocated  be  ever  so  good, — peace,  purity,  liberty,  justice — 
"the  girdle  of  truth"  and  "the  breast-plate  of  faith  and  love" 
will  give  both  strength  and  defence  to  those  who  support  it. 
Ardent  advocates  of  any  reform  have  need  (and  that  not  only 
for  expediency)  to  be  on  the  watch  that  they  do  not  weaken 
the  force  of  their  just  claims  by  assertions  not  well  founded 
in  known  facts.  It  has  been  aptly  observed  that  we  may  ex- 
pect to  be  beaten  if  the  enemy  is  a  master  hand  in  the  methods 
that  we  use,  and  that  our  success  depends  upon  our  using 
those  "with  which  the  enemy  cannot  cope."  It  matters  not 
where  or  what  the  battlefield  is,  truth  is  a  champion  to  be 
trusted  by  the  friends  of  a  good  cause,  and  feared  by  its 
enemies.  It  is  something  to  have  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Psalmist,  when  he  esteemed  the  Divine  precepts  to  be  always 
right,  and  had  come  to  hate  "every  false  way." 

The  choice  then  that  we  are  sometimes  required  to  make 
'.vill  teit  c-dv  faith  \r.  the  power  of  righteousness,  •  -in  the  reality 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  spiritual  Way.  Can  we  trust  these  to 
carry  us  through  and  over  a  temporary  failure  or  "seeming 
defeat"?  How  exultantly  is  the  Christian's  confidence  ex- 
pressed in  the  quaint  verse  of  Anne  Askewe's  hymn,  composed 
within  the  walls  of  Newgate  prison! 

"Faith  is  that  weapon  stronge 

Which  wU  not  faile  at  nede; 
My  foes  therefore  amonge 

Forthwith  wil  I  precede. 

"As  it  is  had  in  strengthe 

And  forces  of  Christes  waye, 
It  wil  prevaUe  at  lengthe, 

Though  all  the  devils  say  naye." 

Most  of- US  have  not  had  our  faith  so  searchingly  tried  as 

had  that  young  martyr;  but  we  may  at  least  feel  assured  that 

if  we  would  "war  a  good  warfare,"  for  ourselves  or  others, 

we  must  use  the  right  weapons  and  trust  in  the  right  defences. 

M.  W. 


YOUTH  AND  WAR. 
In  a  very  thoughtful  review  of  Dean  Inge's  monograph  on 
"The  Idea  of  Progress,"  a  writer  in  the  Springfield  Republican 
says:  "The  great  war  demonstrated  that  man  had  traveled 
a  shorter  distance  from  barbarism  than  had  been  supposed." 
He  then  quotes  this  striking  sentence  from  Dean  Inge's  paper: 
"It  was  startling  to  observe  how  easily  the  bloodlust  was 
excited  in  young  men  straight  from  the  fields,  the  factory, 
and  the  counter,  many  of  whom  had  never  before  killed  any- 
thing larger  than  a  wasp,  and  that  in  self-defense."  It  is 
safe  to  infer,  now  that  the  war  has  in  some  degree  passed,  that 
this  condition  of  being  startled  has  lapsed  into  a  careless  in- 
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difference  on  the  part  of  most,  and  that  the  old  processes  of 
home  training  and  of  school  education,  that  permitted,  if 
they  did  not  produce,  this  ready  lapse  into  barbarism,  go 
merrily  on.  If  we  are  honestly  interested  to  set  in  motion  a 
better  order,  we  need  to  inquire  for  the  basic  principles  that 
have  been  so  widely  violated  in  the  production  of  the  result 
which  the  Dean  has  picturesquely  described. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  recite  briefly  a  chapter  of 
educational  history,  in  the  desire  to  arrive,  at  least,  at  a  start- 
ing point  in  an  intelligent  effort  to  point  out  the  wrong  road 
so  generally  taken  in  the  past  and  to  mark  it  if  possible  with 
plain  danger  signs.  G.  Stanley  Hall  is  the  central  figure  in 
this  chapter  of  educational  history.  It  would  be  interesting — 
indeed  we  think  it  would  be  quite  overpowering,  to  know  how 
many  educational  addresses  he  has  delivered  in  the  past  thirty 
years.  He  has  been  the  most  indefatigable  and  probably  the 
most  influential  speaker  on  State  and  National  programs. 
The  "ends  of  the  earth"  have  sat  at  his  feet  at  Clark  Uni- 
versity, and  no  pedagogical  library  would  think  of  omitting 
his  invaluable  books  from  their  collections.  It  were  quite 
unfair  to  such  a  versatile  man  to  represent  him  as  mastered 
by  one  idea.  Is  it  not  true,  however,  that  his  dominant  note 
has  been  so  evident  that  we  naturally  think  of  him  in  con- 
nection with  a  single  educational  aphorism,  and  a  single  il- 
lustration of  it?  More  interesting  than  the  number  of  his  ad- 
dresses would  be  an  accurate  account  of  the  number  of  times 
he  has  repeated  these  to  enthusiastic  audiences.  Nor  do  we  hesi- 
tate to  suggest  that  we  should  expect  him  now  in  his  old  age 
to  say  that  no  principle  is  so  much  forgotten  in  child  training 
as  the  single  one  to  which  reference  is  thus  made. 

"  The  child  repeats  the  history  of  the  race."  "  The  tadpole's 
tail  must  not  he  cut  off,  it  must  he  absorbed,  if  we  intend  the  frog 
to  develop!"  What  variations  of  these  expressions  echo  through 
teachers'  minds,  and  through  the  minds  of  parents  too,  if  they 
have  been  at  all  faithful  to  educational  conferences  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century!  Is  Dean  Inge's  tragedy  of  "  blood  lust" 
in  multitudes  of  young  men  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly, 
connected  with  a  failure  to  recognize  such  elementary  teaching 
as  these  stereotyped  expressions  of  our  genial  professor  con- 
tain? 

First  as  to  the  fact  that  the  child  repeats  the  history  of  the 
race.  Is  this  anything  more  than  a  scientific  recognition  of  the 
most  commonplace  expressions  of  parents — "  my  child  is  now 
in  the  quarrelsome  age,"  "my  child  wants  everything  he  can 
lay  his  hands  on,"  etc.,  etc.  Scientifically  these  are  survivals. 
The  two  mentioned  would  be  called  the  "combative  instinct," 
and  the  "predatory  instinct."  The  point  we  seem  to  forget 
is  that  every  new  generation  brings  with  it  its  store  of  these 
instincts.  They  disclose  all  the  raw  material  out  of  which  war 
is  actually  made.  The  seeds  of  what  the  Dean  calls  "  blood 
lust"  are  thus  actually  in  that  perplexing  compound  often 
described  as  the  "innocent  little  child."  Innocent  no  doubt 
he  is,  but  can  we  who  have  to  guide  him  be  pronounced  in- 
nocent also,  in  our  methods  of  dealing  with  him  in  these 
critical  matters?  This  momentous  question  brings  us  to  the 
tadpole's  tail! 

In  conscripting  four  million  gallant  youths  for  the  late  war, 
our  government  called  into  activity  the  highest  available 
scientific  knowledge  in  testing  and  classifying  them.  The 
science  of  psychology  was  summoned  from  the  laboratory  and 
put  to  the  most  searching  practical  tasks.      The  volumes  of 


knowledge  thus  assembled  are  in  bewildering  number  and  still 
quite  undigested.  One  fact,  however,  protrudes  from  many 
angles.  Large  numbers  of  our  young  men — to  speak  moderate- 
ly, more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  them,  are  registered  in  the 
government  reports  as  instances  of  "arrested  development." 
In  the  language  of  the  records  they  tested  mentally  thirteen 
to  fifteen  years  old;  not  twenty-one  to  thirty.  It  has  been 
long  known  that  many  average  citizens  in  civil  life  give  a 
_  result  like  this  under  similar  psychological  tests.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  records  of  criminals  in  our  up-to-date  institutions 
where  the  case  system  prevails,  show  undoubted  evidence  of 
this  fatal  "arrest  of  development."  Making  all  allowances 
for  the  visionary  character  of  psychological  results,  for  the 
imperfections  of  instruments,  human  and  mechanical,  the  fact 
is  apparently  indisputable  that  human  society  at  its  best 
carries  a  heavy  burden  of  this  "arrested  development."  In 
the  words  of  Professor  Hall  the  "tadpole's  tail"  has  actually 
been  cut  off. 

Let  it  be  confessed,  however,  that  such  terms  as  "survivals," 
"arrested  development,"  and  even  the  amusing  tadpole 
analogue  do  not  fully  clear  the  atmosphere.  The  average  mind 
feels  guilty  of  some  offence  against  childhood,  but  it  is  so 
nebulous  that  daily  practice  in  dealing  with  the  young  is  not 
fundamentally  changed.  Take  the  highly  generalized  term, 
"arrested  development,"  can  it  be  expressed  in  the  language 
of  "mother  instinct,"  or  of  general  school  practice?  Our 
ordinary  boy  in  the  "fighting  age"  (it  is  an  extraordinary  boy 
indeed  who  does  not  manifest  such  a  tendency)  may  help  us 
to  a  clearer  understanding.  There  are  very  evidently  two  ways 
of  dealing  with  this  fighting  instinct.  We  can  suppress  it. 
Generally  we  feel  that  we  must  suppress  it  and  we  do.  It  is 
certainly  the  easier  way.  But  does  this  method  mean  anything 
more  than  that  we  store  up  trouble  for  the  future.  Instead 
of  absorbing  the  instinct  into  something  good,  after  the  tad- 
pole's method  with  his  tail,  we  seal  up  under  a  smooth  exterior 
that  which  our  Dean  Inge  calls  "blood  lust,"  when  the  wave 
of  mob  psychology  brings  it  to  the  surface.  The  alternative 
to  this  seems  so  evidently  desirable  that  we  at  once  ask  why 
it  is  not  general.  Why  should  we  not  have  all  our  children 
absorb  these  otherwise  dangerous  instincts  into  habits  of  life 
that  will  advance  and  not  retard  the  progress  of  the  race? 
Do  we  not  hear  good  Bishop  Nicolai  calling  to  us  from  the 
great  peace  meeting  at  Arch  Street — "Teach  the  children  to 
fight  themselves." 

As  plain  and  as  necessary  as  a  new  program  of  education 
seems,  let  us  confess  that  it  is  not  perfectly  easy.  It  means 
in  not  a  few  directions  that  the  present  world  must  be  "turned 
upside  down."  We  stand  and  cry  that  it  will  come  to  pass  if 
we  train  our  children  to  service.  How  many  of  us  realize  a 
necessary  first  step  in  order  to  do  this?  Is  it  not  true  that 
home  and  school  and  society  are  generally  organized  on  the 
basis  of  doing  something, — of  doing  the  utmost,  for  the 
children?  Is  there  a  higher  expression  of  parental  devotion 
than  the  admired,  "We  put  our  children  first,  and  live  for 
them?"  And  so  we  of  this  generation  do.  Stern  necessity  in 
our  great  grandparents  reversed  the  process.  Every  added 
child  in  a  household  then  was  one  pair  more  of  hands  to  serve. 
And  if  that  service  had  been  always  intelligently  directed  so 
as  to  absorb  dangerous  survivals  the  result  that  often  came 
about  anyhow  would  have  been  general.  We  would  have 
witnessed  a  most  important  step  in  the  eradication  of  war. 
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But  let  us  insist  even  though  the  present  process  shall  finally 
get  reversed,  the  problem  is  not  simple— it  was  not  made  so. 
The  violent  man  (of  instinct)  must  be  taken  by  force— by 
force  of  developed  will.  And  the  developed  will  is  God's 
husbanding.  Thus  it  may  be  suggested  (in  an  editorial  on 
so  large  a  subject  one  can  do  little  more  than  be  suggestive) 
that  science  and  religion  need  to  be  more  intimately  associated 
in  the  fundamentals  of  home  and  school  education.  No  far- 
reaching  peace  work  can  begin  anywhere  else. 

J.  H.  B. 
^  I  ^ 

TWO  ASPECTS  OF  PEACE  WORK. 

[We  admit  this  communication  to  our  columns  and  the 
statement  following  it,  with  a  conviction  that  there  are  two 
active  parties  to  the  peace  campaign  and  that  the  effectiveness 
of  this  campaign  does  depend  very  largely  upon  an  under- 
standing of  both  points  of  view. — Eds.] 
To  THE  Editor: — 

1  hold  no  brief  for  Monk  Eastman,  about  whose  strange 
career,  as  set  forth  in  an  excerpt  from  the  New  York  Times, 
recent  comment  has  been  made.  He  was  a  bad  character 
and  his  enlistment  in  the  army  for  the  war,  while  a  laudable 
act  in  itself,  could  not  have  made  of  him  a  good  character. 

To  leap  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  however,  is 
perilous.  The  war  was  not  won  by  "  Monk  Eastmans,"  and 
the  discharge  from  the  war  did  not  flood  our  world  with 
"  Monk  Eastmans."  It  will  not  help  to  capture  the  friendship 
and  co-operation  of  the  great  body  of  men  who  went  to  the 
war  to  impute  to  them  a  desire  to  "legitimately  commit 
burglary,  arson  and  murder." 

To  speak  broadly  of  war  as  a  general  proposition  is  a  simple 
thing.  It  is  susceptible  to  any  one  of  a  myriad  of  attacking 
arguments  and  is  completely  overwhelmed  by  any  one  of 
them.  Unfortunately,  generalization  is  not  quite  equal  to 
the  situation,  with  only  a  twenty-eight  months'  interval  since 
the  Armistice.  In  these  days  of  1921  an  effort  toward  a  clear 
solution  on  the  subject  of  war  in  general  must  invariably 
leave  a  precipitate.  The  precipitate  has  no  desire  to  hinder 
the  solution,  but  it  cannot  be  ignored.  Men  who  by  force  of 
arms  made  out  of  a  particular  war — the  world  war — an  Allied 
Peace,  such  as  it  is,  rather  than  a  German  Peace  as  it  might 
have  been,  comprise  that  precipitate.  They  have  very  well- 
grounded  and  particular  and  intimate  reasons  for  detesting 
the  late  war  and  war  in  general.  They  resent,  however,  the 
too  simple  alchemy  of  mere  condemnation  of  war.  They 
cannot  avoid  the  feeling  that  a  generalized  condemnation  of 
the  thing  carries  as  an  undertone  the  implication  that  they 
were  fools  and  worse  than  fools.  They  seem  to  hear  that 
their  appointed  and  consecrated  task  of  defeating  Germany  in 
the  field  was  an  unworthy  task,  and  by  the  same  reasoning, 
that  the  multitude  of  their  dead  are  in  reality  only  a  gruesome 
number  to  go  into  a  statistical  polemic  against  a  social  situa- 
tion called  war. 

The  cause  of  disarmament  and  peace  needs  badly  the  sup- 
port of  those  who  believed  in  the  rightness  or  necessity  of 
the  late  war  and  who  gave  themselves  to  it.  No  good  purpose, 
for  example,  is  served  by  merely  deploring  and  calling  names 
at  the  American  Legion.  Strange  as  it  may  sound  to  some, 
that  organization  must  be  cultivated  by  those  working  for 
disarmament.  As  an  opponent  you  may  call  it  a  reactionary 
body,  but  you  cannot  hope  to  fight  it  successfully  and  win. 
The  Legion  is  reactionary,  but  it  is  full  of  good  men  who 
know  the  folly  of  reaction.  To  a  degree  its  tendency  toward 
reaction  can  be  accounted  for  if  it  will  be  remembered  that  it 
is  a  class  conscious  group  of  ex-soldiers,  cast  back  upon  a 
country  that  is  showing  in  palpable  ways,  though  unknowing- 
ly perhaps,  a  forgetfulness  of  their  work  and  their  sacrifice. 
Quite  naturally  it  is  sensitive  and  it  carries  chips  on  its  should- 
ers. But  it  is  needed  in  the  cause  of  peace,  and  the  propaganda 
favoring  disarmament  should  properly  get  its  range,  and 
incidentally,  avoid  that  heckled  and  distasteful  word  "  pacifist." 


The  disarmament  movement  has  in  some  way  got  to  achieve 
popularity.  Central  Europe  is  a  more  simple  field  for  promot- 
ing world-peace  than  is  our  own  land,  in  Germany  the  idea 
is  popular  and  contacts  are  broad.  A  people  in  the  depths 
are  bound  to  respond  when  food  is  given  its  young.  On  the 
other  hand,  Friends  and  others  in  the  same  work  cannot  but 
be  impressed  with  the  relative  narrowness  of  their  contact 
in  this  country.  It  centres  about  their  own  roof  trees,  largely. 
Expediency  apparently  must  be  a  large  factor  in  enlisting 
other  bodies  in  the  great  cause. 

This  thought  is  merely  suggestive.  It  may,  or  may  not,  in- 
volve for  Friends  such  considerations  as  these. 

Is  your  peace  testimony  as  such,  and  its  maintenance  during 
war-time,  a  matter  of  live  interest  to  the  several  million  of 
voters  needed  for  the  cause, — the  larger  part  of  whom  support- 
ed and  in  lesser  number  participated  in  the  war?  Are  peace 
principles,  founded  on  the  teachings  of  Christ,  the  major 
appeal  to  the  imaginations  of  this  needed  majority? 

is  it  not  possible  that  the  overwhelming  appeal  to  all  peoples, 
the  appeal  which  Christ  Himself  would  make,  will  come — is 
even  now  pressing  upon  us  from  out  of  the  silences  trying  to 
be  heard, — from  the  muted  voices  of  the  war  dead? 

Are  Friends  and  others  of  like  principles  willing  to  push 
into  the  background,  for  the  sake  of  a  wider  field,  their  own 
C.  O.'s,  and  dedicate  their  efforts  in  the  name  of  many  dead? 
Can  they  harness  with  their  hereditary  and  now  active  testi- 
mony against  war,  a  sense  of  the  mighty  obligation  resting 
upon  them  as  upon  all  peoples  to  make  a  good,  and  lasting 
and  secure  peace  out  of  the  peace  which  those  men  bought 
with  all  they  possessed?  Or  must  Friends  and  others  who 
opposed  the  late  war,  recall  that  these  dead  were  in  the  light 
of  their  serene  principles,  men  bent  on  "  legitimatized  murder," 
even  as  Monk  Eastman? 

These  considerations  are  relevant  or  not  depending  upon 
personal  opinion  and  the  relative  tenacity  of  principles. 
However  far  Friends  may  go  in  overlooking  the  letter  of  their 
peace  principles  for  the  sake  of  a  larger  contact,  one  thing  is 
sure.  This  and  all  nations  would  respond  to  the  group  which 
tells  them  clearly  enough  and  everlastingly — that  a  world 
honestly  at  peace,  and  seeking  peace,  is  an  obligation,  sealed 
in  the  heart  of  the  Master,  and  overwhelmingly  due  to  that 
multitude  of  men,  our  betters,  who  died  painfully  and  drably 
in  the  great  war. 

R.  C.  Smith. 

The  original  note  about  Monk  Eastman  and  the  foregoing 
reply  illustrate  admirably  the  conflict  that  exists  between  the 
methods  employed  in  war  and  the  ideals  with  which  the  soldier 
may  take  part  in  war.  When  men  set  out  to  kill  each  other 
with  bayonets,  high  explosives  and  poison  gas,  it  comes 
naturally  to  mind  that  highwaymen  and  murderers  would 
fit  into  the  situation  better  than  men  of  ideals,  culture  and 
refinement.  It  is  hard  for  some  of  us  to  conceive  that  the 
quest  of  a  noble  ideal  could  lead  men  to  become  experts  in 
killing  their  fellows  by  thrusting  bayonets  through  their 
abdomens.  And  we  cannot  overcome  the  conviction  that  an 
end  achieved  by  such  methods  is  doomed  to  fall  woefully 
short  of  the  ideal  for  which  they  were  employed. 

However,  we  must  all  admit  and  respect  the  sincerity  and 
high  purpose  with  which  so  many  of  the  youth  of  this  and 
other  lands  enlisted  in  the  service  of  their  country.  They 
risked  their  all  in  a  spirit  of  consecrated  self-sacrifice.  The 
problem  we  face  is  whether  we  can  allow  our  respect  for  the 
motives  of  the  soldiers  to  modify  our  condemnation  of  war 
as  an  institution.  The  medieval  church  conducted  the  In- 
quisition with  a  zeal  and  sincerity  that  all  must  respect.  The 
ordeal  by  battle  had  its  staunch  defenders  and  was  sanctioned 
by  centuries  of  usage.  Men  were  sincere  and  devoted  to  an 
ideal  in  supporting  these  things.  That,  however,  did  not 
render  them  right.  Neither  can  the  soldier's  sincerity  and 
devotion  to  an  ideal  render  the  methods  of  war  right,  or  make 
it  an  effective  instrument  for  righteousness  and  justice.  And 
therein  lies  the  stupendous  tragedy  of  the  present  situation. 
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Millions  of  the  flower  of  the  world's  manhood  are  in  their 
graves;  untold  suffering  and  misery  have  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  war;  but  the  peace  men  sought  is  still  far  off.  In- 
finitely better  would  it  have  been  to  have  attempted  to  over- 
come Germany  with  good  than  to  have  overcome  her  with  evil. 

In  seeking  disarmament  and  permanent  peace  do  we  want 
the  co-operation  of  the  ex-service  men  and  their  organiza- 
tions? By  all  means.  Let  us  go  with  them  as  far  as  we  can. 
But  in  the  process  shall  we  cast  to  the  winds  our  conviction 
that  war  is  contrary  to  the  mind  of  Christ?  With  the  light 
that  has  been  given  us,  how  can  we  unless  we  be  unfaithful 
to  our  Leader?  Surely  we  must  hold  fast  to  that  conviction 
with  the  same  tenacity  that  characterized  the  soldier  in  his 
devotion  to  duty.  Moreover  we  have  seen  that  peace  prin- 
ciples built  upon  any  other  foundation  are  likely  in  the  stress 
of  war  to  be  as  the  house  built  upon  the  sand.  Work  with 
others  as  far  as  we  can,  but  never  forget  the  rock  upon  which 
our  faith  is  built. 

Finally,  we  are  in  full  unity  with  those  who  would  bid  us 
heed  the  mute  forces  of  the  war  dead.  Tragedy  indeed  that 
their  sacrifice  has  not  given  us  the  ideals  for  which  they  fought 
and  died.  May  their  memory  inspire  us  to  clear  thinking  and 
a  high  resolve,  with  God's  help,  never  again  to  permit  the 
world  to  plunge  into  the  abyss  of  international  war. — Eds. 

■  I  .■  

ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

A  DEPARTMENT  CONDUCTED  BY  JOHN  T.  EMLEN. 
(Concluded  from  page  499.) 

The  Work  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing (Fourth  and  Arch  Streets)  During  the  Present 
Year. — On  Second-day  evening  of  Yearly  Meeting  week  an 
interesting  report  was  given  of  the  work  for  Negroes  carried 
on  by  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  D.  Robert 
Yarnall  outlined  what  is  being  done  by  the  various  organiza- 
tions. 

Christiansburg  Industrial  Institute  in  Virginia  was  started 
in  1866  under  the  Friends'  Freedmen  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  includes  a  boarding  school  with  103  scholars,  88 
of  them  boarders  and  35  day-pupils,  and  a  day  school  of  more 
elementary  character  with  169  pupils,  of  whom  25  are  from 
farms  and  144  from  the  towns.  The  desire,  as  years  go  by,  of 
the  Negro  people  of  the  South  for  education  is  marked  and 
training  for  an  all-round  citizenship  is  a  chief  aim  of  Christians- 
burg. The  students  are  able  in  a  considerable  measure  to 
work  their  way  through  the  School. 

The  farm  is  becoming  constantly  more  prosperous,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  fact  that  in  19 10  it  showed  a  loss  of  ^287,  but 
in  1920  a  gain  of  $646.  In  1910  we  also  note  that  20.8  per  cent, 
of  the  school  boarding  costs  were  furnished  by  the  farm,  while 
in  1920,  51.8  per  cent,  were  furnished  by  the  farm.  The 
county  gives  ^1300  toward  the  support  of  the  day  school.  In 
the  boarding  school  the  course  of  study  has  been  raised  from 
the  Junior  High  School  grade  to  Senior  High  School  grade. 
On  account  of  these  changes  and  the  introduction  of  practice 
teaching  at  the  Hill  School  the  State  now  appropriates  ^500 
per  year,  and  graduates  will  be  given  suitable  certificates  to 
teach  in  the  Southern  schools  of  Virginia.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended that  the  school  term  be  lengthened  from  thirty-four 
weeks  to  thirty-six  weeks. 

The  Hospital,  with  a  Board  of  Managers  composed  of  local 
business  men  and  representatives  of  the  Christiansburg  Board, 
was  built  in  191 7  and  it  is  now  operating  with  the  salary  of  the 
trained  nurse  assured  through  $200  from  the  Negro  Organiza- 
tion Society  of  Virginia;  $240  from  the  Town  Council  of  Chris- 
tiansburg, and  ^240  from  the  supervisors  of  Montgomery 
County.  There  is  much  gratification  to  be  found  in  the  good 
local  co-operation  which  is  gradually  improving.  The  Library 
contains  1500  volumes,  but  as  only  150  of  these  have  been 
published  since  1888,  the  committee  would  be  most  grateful 
for  contributions  from  its  friends  of  suitable  books  of  more 
recent  date. 

The  Cheyney  Training  School  for  Teachers  aims  to  be  "a 
normal  school  that  combines  academic  and  industrial  training 


for  teachers  of  the  Negro  race."  The  spirit  of  the  institution 
has  proved  itself  through  its  graduates  to  be  one  of  courage 
and  helpfulness.  On  account  of  this  spirit  it  has  been  possible 
for  the  School  to  have  a  student  government  and  to  have  the 
whole  problem  of  student  discipline  successfully  placed  under 
the  control  of  student  councils  with  faculty  co-operation. 

Gifts  toward  the  support  of  the  School  have  come  from 
the  students,  and  they  have  paid  for  their  own  representatives 
to  important  conferences  and  have  also  raised  through  First- 
day  School  classes,  two  half  scholarships  for  worthy  but  in- 
digent students  of  good  character.  Through  the  same  student 
and  faculty  co-operation  extensive  community  work  is  carried 
on,  consisting  of  evening  and  afternoon  classes  in  the  common 
school  branches,  in  practical  arts,  and  in  health  education,  for 
out-of-school  people  in  the  communities  at  Cheyney,  Moylan, 
Rose  Valley,  Philadelphia  and  West  Chester.  The  spirit  of 
the  community  work  is  leavened  by  the  cheer  and  hope  found 
in  Negro  Folk  music  which  the  students  carry  into  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  Fifth  session  of  Teachers  in  the  Colored  Schools  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  was  held  at  Cheyney  last  month. 
A  summer  school  of  four  weeks  has  been  held  regularly  each 
year.  An  interesting  experiment  has  been  the  co-operation 
of  Cheyney  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Training 
for  disabled  soldiers,  where  from  ten  to  fifteen  men  are  at  the 
present  time  being  helped  toward  self-support. 

The  recommendation  of  Che3'ney  as  a  State  Normal  School 
by  authority  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Public 
Education  constitutes  the  outstanding  feature  of  this  year's 
events  at  Cheyney. 

The  Shelter  for  Colored  Orphans  located  on  ground  adjoin- 
ing Cheyney  has  a  primary  school  which  is  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Principal  of  the  Cheyney  Training  School  for  Teachers. 
The  features  of  this  institution  are  the  outdoor  life  in  the 
country,  cottage  life  with  conscientious  house  mothers  and  the 
association  with  the  Normal  School.  The  Children's  Bureau 
examines  all  the  applicants  for  admission.  The  girls  under 
the  guidance  of  a  graduate  of  Cheyney  Training  School  who 
is  now  active  as  Principal,  are  taught  cooking,  general  house 
work,  laundering  and  sewing.  In  the  Health  Crusade  in- 
troduced successfully  a  year  ago,  many  children  attained  the 
highest  order  of  Health  Crusaders,  becoming  "  Knight  Banner- 
ets." Although  the  institution  is  a  charitable  one,  parents 
are  encouraged  to  pay  board  for  their  children  to  whatever 
extent  they  are  able.  Two  girls  are  now  at  Christiansburg 
and  one  hopes  to  enter  Hampton.  For  the  past  fifty  years,  a 
family  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  has  been  sending  at 
Christmas  time  one  gingerbread  horse,  one  gingerbread  doll, 
two  sticks  of  candy  and  one  Christmas  card  for  each  child. 

The  Western  Soup  Society,  or  as  it  sometimes  is  called,  the 
Western  Community  House,  does  its  work  in  the  Seventh 
Ward  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Soup  is  given  to  the  Douglas 
Hospital  and  for  twenty  undernourished  children  of  the  Dur- 
ham School.  The  excellently  equipped  baths  for  the  people 
of  the  neighborhood  are  much  used.  Classes  are  held  for  in- 
struction in  sewing,  cooking,  etc.,  and  for  recreation.  The 
question  of  improving  housing  conditions  is  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  Benezet  House  Association  formed  from  the  union  of 
the  Western  District  School,  the  Joseph  Sturge  Mission  and 
the  Anthony  Benezet  School  does  community  work  in  the 
Eighth  Ward.  The  loyalty  of  the  girls  in  the  neighborhood 
and  of  some  of  the  parents  indicate  a  feeling  among  the  people 
that  the  Community  House  is  their  own.  The  attendance  in 
First  Month  was  1890.  There  has  been  splendid  co-operation 
from  young  Friends  in  the  work  of  the  First-day  School,  and 
in  the  general  community  work,  of  bettering  the  atmosphere 
in  what  is  still  a  bad  environment. 

D.  Robert  Yarnall  also  mentioned  the  following  Philadelphia 
organizations  in  which  Friends  are  very  active. 

The  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Colored  People  in  West 
Philadelphia  was  organized  in  1864.  The  Board  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  Friends  and  colored  people.    The  institution 
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is  endowed  and  does  excellent  work  among  the  aged  colored 
men  and  women.     It  has  a  capacity  of  140. 

The  Wissahickon  Boys'  Club,  of  which  two-thirds  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  are  Friends,  is  a  Community  Centre, 
situated  in  Germantown.  It  lays  its  emphasis  on  work  for 
boys,  of  which  it  has  a  membership  of  over  700.  The  boys 
engage  in  various  branches  of  athletics,  such  as  basketball, 
football,  baseball  and  track  meets,  and  last  summer  eighty  of 
them  under  the  guidance  of  the  superintendent  were  at  a  camp 
for  ten  days.  Classes  are  held  in  manual  training,  sign  paint- 
ing, cooking  and  hammock  making.  The  club  is  the  first  one 
for  colored  boys  in  the  United  States.  Last  summer  at  the 
annual  conference  of  the  National  Federation  of  Boys'  Clubs, 
held  in  New  Haven,  it  took  four  first  prizes  for  its  class  work 
in  competition  with  150  white  boys'  clubs.  A  Daily  Vacation 
Bible  School  is  held  each  summer,  and  through  the  past  winter 
there  has  been  a  normal  class  for  colored  First-day  School 
teachers. 

The  Armstrong  Association  of  Philadelphia,  while  unde- 
nominational, has  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  active  managers 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  This  organization  has  a 
well-informed  Bureau  of  Information,  which  is  often  consulted 
on  Negro  questions.  It  is  affiliated  with  the  National  Urban 
League  for  Work  among  Colored  People,  and  endeavors  to 
undertake  welfare  work  that  is  not  being  done  by  other  organi- 
zations. This  work  is  at  the  present  time  especially  in  con- 
nection with  industrial  education.  Through  a  man  and 
woman  acting  as  secretaries,  the  Association  tries  to  keep  in 
touch  with  both  employers  and  workers  and  seeks  for  the 
Negroes  opportunities  requiring  skill.  It  also  does  placement 
work  for  unskilled  workers  to  the  extent  of  about  twenty  to 
fifty  per  week.  Educationally  it  works  at  present  in  the 
Public  School  system,  where  it  employs  three  social  workers 
who  handle  home  and  school  problems. 

The  Committee  to  Protest  Against  Lynching  has  used  its 
influence  against  this  national  sin.  Various  statements  have 
been  issued  and  the  matter  has  been  brought  before  many 
organizations  and  individuals,  including  the  Governors  of 
Southern  and  Northern  States.  Lynchings  during  recent  years 
have  been  as  follows: —  in  1916 — 58;  1917 — 50;  19 18 — 67; 
1919 — 85;  and  1920 — 65,  an  average  for  five  years  of  65. 
Dr.  James  H.  Dillard  of  the  Jeanes  Foundation  has  expressed 
the  importance  of  maintaining  normal  contacts  between  white 
and  colored  people,  and  with  this  broader  interest  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Committee  newly  appointed  by  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  on  Inter-racial  Problems 
may  be  increasingly  helpful. 


The  CoMMiTfEE  on  Inter-racial  Problems. — Esther 
Morton  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter-racial 
Problems,  recently  appointed  by  the  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  has  expressed  the  hope  and  spirit  of  the  Committee 
as  follows: — 

"The  scope  of  the  newly-formed  committee  to  study  the 
problem  of  creating  a  spirit  of  mutual  understanding  and 
helpfulness  between  the  white  and  colored  races  is  broadly 
suggested  in  its  name.  Not  yet  having  been  called  together, 
no  detailed  plans  of  action  have  been  formed,  but  it  is  the  hope 
of  the  committee  to  approach  this  large  and  difficult  problem 
from  as  many  angles  as  possible  to  hold  always  before  it  the 
belief  that  Christ's  way  is  the  only  way  to  find  a  solution,  and 
that  His  teaching  and  His  deeds  among  men  have  given  to  all 
who  heed  and  follow  a  practical  working  basis  for  action. 

"We  expect  no  sudden  nor  startling  results,  but  earnestly 
desire  that  we  may  be  granted  some  degree  of  courage  and 
patience  and  wisdom,  and  that  we  may  at  least  strive  faithfully 
to  follow  the  leadership  of  our  beloved  Master." 


votes  were  cast  per  representative,  with  only  4.6  of  the  popula- 
tion voting.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Indiana  97,151  votes 
were  cast  per  representative  with  42.5  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion voting;  in  Delaware,  94,756  votes  per  representative,  with 
42.5  per  cent,  of  the  population  voting,  and  in  Utah,  96,478 
per  representative,  with  43  per  cent,  of  the  population  voting. 


FROM  THE  GOLDEN  BOOKS. 
"By  Ceaselb.ss  Action." 
By  ceaseless  action  all  that  is  subsists. 
Constant  rotation  of  the  unwearied  wheel 
That  Nature  rides  upon,  maintains  her  health, 
Her  beauty,  her  fertility.     She  dreads 
An  instant's  pause,  and  lives  but  while  she  moves; 
Its  own  revolvancy  upholds  the  world. 
Winds  from  all  quarters  agitate  the  air, 
And  fit  the  limpid  element  for  use, 
Else  noxious;  oceans,  rivers,  lakes  and  streams, 
All  feel  the  freshening  impulse  and  are  cleansed 
By  restless  undulation.    E'en  the  oak 
Thrives  by  the  rude  concussion  of  the  storm, 
He  seems,  indeed  indignant,  and  to  feel 
The  impression  of  the  blast  with  proud  disdain, 
Frowning,  as  if  in  his  unconscious  arm 
He  held  the  thunder;  but  the  Monarch  owes 
His  firm  stability  to  what  he  scorns. 
More  fixed  below,  the  more  disturbed  above, 
The  law,  by  which  all  creatures  else  are  bound, 

—William  Cowper. 


TEMPERANCE. 
A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  be- 
half of  the  Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

Give  to  the  winds  thy  fears, 
Hope,  and  be  undismayed. 

Let  no  one  be  alarmed  or  deceived  by  the  statements  in 
some  papers,  or  the  talk  in  some  centres,  about  the  "failure 
of  prohibition."  Some  people  have  a  way  of  shouting  denials 
with  increasing  emphasis  as  their  own  guilt  becomes  increas- 
ingly apparent.  Prohibition  has  not  "collapsed,"  on  the 
contrary,  taking  the  nation  as  a  whole,  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  effective.  Do  we  say  that  an  attempt  to  maintain 
law  and  order  is  useless  because  not  all  law-breakers  have 
been  apprehended?  If  some  automobilists  persist  in  exceeding 
the  speed-limit  regardless  of  law,  shall  we  insist  that  the  law 
against  "speeding"  cannot  be  enforced  and  should,  therefore, 
be  repealed?  Our  judgment  of  the  prohibition  law  should  be 
based  on  results  where  it  has  been  enforced  and  on  the  ability 
of  the  police  department  to  enforce  the  law  when  an  honest 
and  intelligent  effort  is  made  to  do  so,  not  on  results  where  the 
entire  responsibility  for  enforcement  rests  with  an  inadequate 
number  of  Federal  officers  alone. 


The  Southern  Vote. — The  problem  of  the  Negro  vote  is 
intricately  bound  up  with  the  problems  of  lynching  and 
progress.  In  South  Carolina  there  were  8269  votes  cast  per 
representative  in  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  with  only  3.9 
per  cent,  of  the  population  voting.       In  Mississippi,   10,311 


More  than  Forty  States  already  have  adopted  legisla- 
tion in  harmony  with  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  so  that 
State  and  Federal  police  may  co-operate  more  fully  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Of  the  remaining  States, 
concurrent  legislation  is  likely  to  be  enacted  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  except  in  the  case  of  Louisiana,  where  it  has 
been  rejected  for  the  present.  The  legislatures  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  which  had  been  regarded  with  some  concern 
by  all  parties  to  the  question,  representing  territory  that  has 
long  been  regarded  as  against  prohibition,  have  passed  strong 
measures  for  law-enforcement.  This,  in  the  case  of  New 
Jersey,  is  especially  gratifying,  inasmuch  as  the  Governor 
when  elected  had  said  that  he  proposed  to  have  the  State 
"as  wet  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean."  Needless  to  say,  the  bill 
had  to  be  passed  over  his  veto.  California,  Illinois  and  some 
other  States  not  previously  prohibition  States,  have  also 
passed  concurrent  legislation.     In  spite  of  propaganda  to  the 
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contrary,  the  cause  of  the  prohibitionists  is  progressing  en- 
couragingly. 


The  Situation  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  rather  unsatis- 
factory to  both  sides.  A  bill  having  the  support  of  practically 
all  the  temperance  forces  of  the  State  (the  Martin  bill)  was 
defeated  by  five  votes.  The  hearty  support  of  Governor 
Sproul  would  probably  have  secured  its  passage.  He  has 
favored,  however,  a  different  measure  aimed  at  law-enforce- 
ment along  somewhat  different  lines.  His  bill  is  offensive  to 
the  A.  S.  L.,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  other  temperance  organiza- 
tions because  it  would  retain  the  license  feature  of  the  former 
Brooks  High  License  Law.  The  advisability  of  licensing  the 
sale  of  "spirituous,  malt  and  other  liquors"  containing  less 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  alcohol,  is  not  apparent  to 
enemies  of  the  saloon,  especially  if  such  liquors(?)  are  to  be 
dispensed  behind  screened  doors  and  opaque  windows.  It 
is  not  so  surprising  that  the  bill  has  been  dubbed  "The  Gover- 
nor's Saloon  Preserver." 

The  Association  Against  Prohibition  has  been  conduct- 
ing an  active  campaign  recently  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Double-column  advertisements  have  ap- 
peared in  the  daily  papers  setting  forth  their  object,  which  is 
to  repeal  the  Volstead  Law  and  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 
A  long  list  of  well-known  citizens  who  have  subscribed  to  the 
organization  is  also  published,  and  in  addition  certain  state- 
ments for  consideration,  such  as  (taking  No.  i  as  an  example) 
"  Prohibitionists  promised  you  empty  jails  and  the  elimination 
of  crime.  What  you  got  is  the  greatest  crime  wave  in  the 
history  of  our  nation."  The  statements  are  very  suggestive 
of  advertisements  published  not  many  years  ago  by  the 
Philadelphia  Lager  Beer  Association  under  the  caption  of 
"Facts  and  Fallacies,"  but  which  were  found  to  contain  so 
little  of  fact  and  so  much  of  fallacy  that  one  or  more  of  our 
great  dailies  refused  to  sell  space  for  such  matter.  This  organi- 
zation, however,  claims  that  it  is  not  financed  by  liquor  men 
nor  admits  such  to  membership,  and  ho  one  should  question 
the  right  of  men  of  any  persuasion  to  organize  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  or  repealing  a  law.  If,  however,  the  effort  meets 
with  any  considerable  degree  of  success,  the  temperance  forces 
will  be  duty  bound  to  challenge  it.  Its  weakest  feature  at 
present  is  that  it  makes  no  claim  to  commend  it  to  law-abiding 
citizens.  It  does  not  suggest  that  an  honest  effort  be  made  to 
test  the  effect  of  the  law  by  strict  enforcement,  or- that  so 
long  as  it  is  the  law  it  must  be  respected.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  law-defier  could  find  anything  but 
comfort  and  encouragement  in  the  plan  and  purpose  of  these 
bold  defenders  of  the  "  right  to  drink."  Their  organization  is 
likely  to  be  short-lived  and  of  little  effect,  but  because  of  its 
subtlety  and  its  stimulating  effect  upon  the  lawless  element, 
it  may  well  be  watched  with  interest  and  concern,  but  not  with 
alarm.  The  matter  is  admirably  treated  in  an  editorial  in 
the  North  American  of  Philadelphia,  under  date  of  Fourth 
Month  1 8th,  under  the  heading — "The  Latest  Booze  Cru- 
saders," from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken: — 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  seventh  body  of  the  kind  to  be 
formed.  Philadelphia  is  regarded  as  a  promising  field,  a 
local  membership  of  50,000  being  predicted.  The  organizers  and 
self-chosen  officers  of  the  association  come  here  as  strangers. 

The  promoters  insist  that  no  one  directly  interested  in  the 
liquor  traffic  will  be  permitted  to  have  a  voting  membership, 
or  even  to  contribute.  We  have  the  remarkable  spectacle, 
then,  of  solemn  citizens  demanding  the  restoration  of  a  business 
which  had  become  so  disreputable  that  open  assistance  by 
its  followers  would  discredit  the  undertaking. 

The  list  of  Philadelphia  "charter  members"  furnished  by 
the  press  agent  is  calculated  to  be  a  source  of  pride  and  en- 
couragement to  the  promoters  of  the  movement.  It  is  stimu- 
lating to  realize  that  henceforth  we  shall  have  as  our  adver- 
saries in  this  matter  men  and  women  of  good  standing  in  the 
community.  We  confess  that  much  inspiration  would  be 
lacking  if  we  had  to  continue  to  fight  pro-liquor  forces  made 


up  chiefly  of  political  corruptionists  and  creatures  of  the 
underworld.  It  is  quite  stirring  to  know  that  we  shall  have 
foemen  worthy  of  our  steel. 

Glancing  down  the  list  of  signers,  we  come  upon  the  name 
of  a  high  official  in  the  executive  organization  of  the  Boy 
Scouts.  It  must  be  assumed  that  he  feels  himself  equipped 
to  allay  any  apprehension  the  parents  of  the  boys  might  feel 
in  having  them  under  the  tutelage  of  an  advocate  of  booze, 
and  to  show  how  his  action  tends  to  promote  the  Scout  prin- 
ciples of  good  citizenship,  bodily  health  and  mental  cleanliness. 

We  observe  several  physicians.  The  public  will  await  their 
demonstration  refuting  the  overwhelming  verdict  of  medical 
science  which  has  classified  alcohol  as  a  narcotic  drug,  without 
even  the  virtues  of  a  stimulant,  a  rank  poison  banished  from 
the  pharmacopoeia  as  worthless  and  dangerous. 

Business  men  lend  their  names.  No  doubt  they  will  be 
glad  to  disclose  facts,  which  presumably  they  have  gathered, 
reversing  the  findings  of  economic  and  industrial  experts  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  use  of  liquor  in  impairing  the  efficiency  and 
productivity  of  labor  and  endangering  the  lives  of  workers. 

May  we  not  expect  equally  telling  arguments  for  the  vend- 
ing of  other  drugs,  the  use  of  which  is  pleasurable  to  addicts? 
If  the  main  issue  is  to  be  personal  liberty,  its  champions  will 
be  expected  to  uphold  the  right  of  the  individual  to  carry 
weapons,  to  commit  suicide,  to  maintain  nuisances,  to  debauch 
himself  and  his  home  and  his  neighborhood. 

Lest  we  should  lose  too  soon  the  inspiration  of  their  an- 
tagonism, we  implore  them  not  to  expect  an  early  triumph. 

Any  real  and  permanent  result  can  be  won  only  through 
undoing  what  the  prohibition  forces  did — through  repealing 
the  eighteenth  amendment. 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  made  amending  it  a  task 
of  tremendous  difficulty.  During  the  134  years  of  its  history 
only  nineteen  amendments  have  been  adopted. 

To  annul  prohibition,  its  opponents  must  elect  a  Congress 
two-third  pro-liquor  and  thereafter  thirty-six  State  legislatures 
of  the  same  type.  1  n  other  words,  they  must  elect  seventy-two 
legislative  chambers  in  thirty-six  States,  while  they  can  be 
defeated  by  adverse  votes  from  only  thirteen  chambers  in 
thirteen  States.  And  they  face  the  problem  of  controlling 
those  seventy-two  branches  in  behalf  of  an  outlawed  and 
discredited  traffic,  which,  at  the  height  of  its  power,  was  able 
to  hold  against  ratification  just  five  out  of  the  ninety-six 
separate  houses.  Incidentally,  there  are  twenty-five  or  thirty 
States  which  have  prohibition  laws  of  their  own  and  are 
implacably  and  irrevocably  dry. 

The  new  champions  of  liquor  might  as  well  view  it  as  a  life 
work.  Meanwhile,  we  appeal  to  them  as  good  citizens,  as 
supporters  of  law  and  order,  to  stand  with  us  for  enforcement 
of  the  law  while  it  is  a  law. 


JAPANESE  NOTES. 

Extracts  From  Letters  From  Edith  Newlin,  Twelfth 
Month  26,  1920. 

30  KouN  Cho,  Mita  Shiba,  Tokio. 
.  .  .  The  First-day  School  grows  and  grows.  Tahara 
San,  one  of  the  graduates,  helper  in  the  dormitory,  has  a  class 
of  twenty-seven  little  girls  of  primary  age.  I  visited  the  class 
the  other  day.  The  large  room  in  the  N.'s  house  was  almost 
full.  The  previous  lesson  had  been  on  the  Temptations. 
When  Tahara  San  asked  the  class  about  it  the  eager  little 
hands  went  up  to  answer.  Then  came  questions  on  the  "One 
true  God."  "  Who  only  should  we  bow  to? "  and  they  answered 
that  readily.  The  next  was:  "Who  can  be  Christ's  Disciple?" 
They  counted  on  their  little  fingers  the  attributes  of  character 
necessary  to  be  one  of  Christ's  disciples.  All  were  so  interested 
and  quiet  as  they  sat  in  semi-circular  rows  about  the  teacher. 
Then  the  next  question  was,  "  How  many  of  you  want  to  be 
Christ's  disciples?"  That  was  a  hard  one.  The  little  faces 
looked  puzzled,  some  asked  questions.  Then  the  pretty  young 
teacher  told  them  how  to-day  we  can  be  Christ's  disciples, 
and  when  again  she  put  the  question  many  little  hands  went 
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up.      It  was  a  most  inspiring  hour  to  me  and  I  came  away 
happy  to  know  these  little  people  were  learning  so  well. 

The  two  young  men  who  have  the  little  boys  are  almost 
crowded  out  of  the  small  room  attached  to  the  meeting-house. 
One  of  them  stands  up  against  the  wall  and  the  room  is  filled 
with  little  chairs  each  with  a  little  boy  eagerly  listening  to  his 
teacher  .      1  think  there  are  about  forty  or  fifty  of  them. 

Several  new  students  have  come  to  the  meeting  recently  and 
four  of  the  school  girls  and  two  or  three  young  men  have 
made  the  great  decision  to  be  Christians. 

The  Christmas  program  of  the  First-day  school  was  very 
dignified  and  well  given.  The  World's  Sunday  School  Con- 
vention helped  our  teachers  to  get  better  ideas  for  a  suitable 
program. 

Colonel  Yamamura  of  the  Salvation  Army  spoke  at  our 
Christmas  celebration  at  the  school.  His  talk  was  good  and 
very  much  to  the  point. 

Vice  Mayor  Maeda  of  Tokio  studied  in  the  United  States 
and  in  England.     His  wife  is  a  graduate  of  our  school.     It  is  a 
triumph  when  good  Christian  men  get  positions  like  that. 
First  Month  15,  1921. 

The  addition  we  hope  to  have  to  the  school  building  is 
Japanese  in  style.  Vories'  Mustard  Seed  recently  said  the 
price  of  building  materials  has  fallen  thirty  per  cent.,  so  we 
are  hoping  when  it  comes  to  make  the  final  contract  that 
there  will  be  a  decided  advantage  gained  by  waiting  till  now. 
If  this  addition  is  not  put  up  this  spring  it  will  make  a  block 
in  everything.  We  cannot  take  in  the  new  class  as  usual  for 
there  is  no  room  for  them.  The  present  graduating  class  is 
only  twelve.  Their  room  holds  but  fifteen  and  all  the  other 
classes  below  them  have  thirty  and  forty  students. 

Gilbert  Bowles'  condition  is  much  improved.  The  doctors 
advise  three  more  months  of  complete  rest  with  very  occasional 
interviews  on  Mission  subjects. 

BOOK  REVIEWS.* 

It  is  not  often  that  technical  scientific  books — least  of  all 
Government  or  State  reports — appear  to  have  a  place  among 
the  book  notices  in  The  Friend.  There  is,  however,  a  recent 
exception  to  this  rule.  For  a  long  time  past  the  State  Museum 
of  New  York  has  been  working  on  a  description  of  the  wild 
flowers  of  that  State,  and  this  has  now  taken  concrete  form  in 
two  sumptuously  illustrated  quarto  volumes  which  have  just 
been  published  at  Albany.  It  is  stated  that  upwards  of 
|20o,ooo  have  been  expended  on  the  colored  plates.  These 
are  produced  from  direct  original  photographs,  by  what  is 
known  as  "the  four-color  process,"  and  after  one  has  ex- 
amined them,  and  studied  the  367  species  they  depict,  mostly 
in  full  page  illustrations,  he  is  quite  willing  to  believe  that  in 
addition  to  the  large  amount  of  labor  that  has  been  lavished 
on  the  book,  cost  of  production  has  not  been  a  serious  limita- 
tion to  any  part  of  the  work.  In  addition  to  the  colored  plates, 
there  is  a  considerable  number  in  black  and  white. 

The  introduction  contains  a  satisfactory  though  brief 
synopsis  of  botanical  terms,  and  contains  nearly  one  hundred 
explanatory  figures,  illustrating  leaf,  flower  and  fruit  forms, 
etc.,  etc. 

About  half  a  page  of  letter  press  is  allotted  to  each  species 
described.  These  contain  concise  statements  of  the  principal 
characteristics  of  the  plants.  The  whole  work  is  arranged 
according  to  accepted  botanical  classification,  and  scientific 
as  well  as  common  names  are  given.  In  the  language  of  the 
"letter  of  communication"  from  Dr.  John  M.  Clarke,  Director 
of  the  State  Museum  at  Albany,  "the  interested  public  will 
find  the  work  to  be  not  a  highly  technical  guide,  couched  in 
closely  analytical  descriptions,  but  a  comparatively  brief 
text,  untechnical  so  far  as  the  theme  permits,  accompanied 
by  color  illustrations  made  from  the  growing  plants." 

In  the  main  only  herbaceous  plants  with  conspicuous 
flowers  are  included,  though  there  are  a  few  of  the  more  im- 

*"Wild  Flowers  of  New  York."  By  Homer  D.  House,  State  Botanist. 
Albany.     The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1918. 


portant  shrubs  such  as  mountain  laurel,  azalea  and  Labrador 
tea. 

Primarily  intended  for  New  York  State,  this  work  is 
generously  sold  to  any  one  who  will  pay  the  carriage  charges 
upon  it  at  a  price  that  is  probably  not  over  a  third  of  what  it 
would  cost  were  it  in  the  book  stores  in  the  usual  course  of 
publication,  where  the  price  likely  would  be  at  least  twenty- 
five  dollars.  Residents  of  the  adjacent  Eastern  States  can 
thus  secure  the  benefit  of  a  work  of  unusual  beauty  and  at- 
tractiveness, and  as  the  flora  does  not  vary  very  materially 
those  of  us  who  live  in  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  can  have  a 
thoroughly  reliable  and  up-to-date  book  that  will  be  helpful 
to  all  who  are  not  advanced  botanists,  and  which  even  they 
can  examine  with  profit. 

George  Vaux,  Jr. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  Fourth  Month  23,  192 1. 
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The  Family  Name  Series — No.  3. 

"Builders  of  Peace." — You  have  perhaps  heard  people 
say,  "Friends  do  not  believe  in  War."  Suppose  we  put  it 
another  way  and  say,  "  Friends  do  believe  in  Peace."  That 
sounds  better,  does  it  not? 

The  Bible  says,  "  Blessed  are  the  ?tzct-makers,"  and  "The 
fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  in  Peace,  of  them  that  make 
Peace."  We  have  to  be  active  and  in  earnest  to  make  things. 
"I  hate  Pacifists,"  said  a  small  boy  to  his  mother;  "They 
don't  do  anything."  It  was  in  war-time,  and  some  one  had 
given  that  boy  a  wrong  idea.  He  thought  that  the  only  thing 
a  man  could  do  for  his  country  was  to  go  into  the  war.  But 
there  are  "Heroes  of  Peace"  and  "Victors  of  Peace"  (titles 
of  two  books  by  F.  J.  Gould  for  boys  and  girls).  And  you 
may  read  of  them. 

Many  men  and  women  have  given  their  lives  for  the  good 
of  their  country  and  of  the  world,  though  not  in  battle.  They 
are  just  as  brave  as  the  soldier;  indeed  more  so,  for  they  do 
it  willingly  and  gladly,  not  because  they  are  made  to  do  it, 
and  they  are  sometimes  alone  and  without  the  excitement 
that  soldiers  have  going  into  battle. 

Such  heroes  were  the  men  who  allowed  themselves  to  be 
bitten  by  the  mosquito  that  was  supposed  to  carry  germs  of 
deadly  fever,  and  they  lay  down  on  the  hospital  cots  to  wait 
and  see  if  the  fever  would  come  to  them.  Such  heroes  are  the 
men  who  risk  or  lose  their  lives  to  save  others  in  great  fires, 
in  railroad  and  other  accidents.    There  are  hundreds  of  them. 

What  Friends  want  to  be  is  active  workers  in  making  Peace 
a  way  of  life.  Our  leader,  George  Fox,  once  said  that  he  lived 
"in  a  measure  of  that  spirit  which  takes  away  the  occasion 
of  all  war." 

1  like  to  remember  a  Peace  essay  which  was  written  by  a 
little  school-girl  who  lives  in  my  home  town.  She  did  not  be- 
gin by  telling  about  war.  Perhaps  she  did  not  know  much 
about  it.  But  she  said,  "It  is  not  always  peaceful  at  home. 
Sometimes  mother  is  tired.  Perhaps  there  is  something  you 
could  do  to  help  her.  At  school  it  is  not  alwa>s  peaceful. 
Somebody  does  not  want  to  play  what  the  rest  do.  You 
might  show  her  how  to  play  the  game,  and  perhaps  then  she 
would  like  it  and  everyone  could  play  together." 

1  think  little  Marjorie  was  saying  in  her  way  just  what 
George  Fox  said: — That  to  be  really  Peace-makers,  and  fit 
to  be  called  "The  Children  of  God,"  we  must  live  always  in 
the  spirit  of  Peace.      Nothing  less  than  that  will  do. 

During  the  great  war,  when  some  of  our  young  men  who  felt 
they  could  not  fight  were  sent  to  the  training  camps  and  kept 
there  as  "C.  O.'s."  (conscientious  objectors  to  war),  they  had 
some  very  trying  things  to  bear.  Sometimes  they  were  given 
hard  and  disagreeable  work  to  do;  sometimes  they  were 
threatened  with  dreadful  punishments.  It  must  have  been 
hard  for  them  to  keep  in  this  peaceful  spirit.  They  could  not 
have  done  it  of  themselves.  But  1  heard  one  of  them  say  that 
it  was  then  he  learned  what  prayer  really  was  and  the  power 
it  brings. 
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In  some  English  prisons  where  the  "C.  O.'s"  were  kept, 
they  were  50  trusted  by  the  prison  officers  that  they  went  with- 
out the  usual  guards.  One  of  them,  Corder  Catchpool,  in  his 
little  book  "On  Two  Fronts,"  tells  about  a  trip  that  some  of 
them  took  from  one  prison  to  another,  when  their  guard  did 
not  know  the  wav,  and  was  so  afraid  he  would  not  get  them 
there  safely.  So  C.  Catchpool  told  him  not  to  worry,  he  would 
look  after  things,  and  he  guided  the  guard  safely  across  Lon- 
don, bought  the  tickets,  and  so  they  came  safely  to  their  new 
prison.  He  said  they  could  have  escaped  over  and  over  again 
if  they  had  thought  it  was  right,  but  of  course,  they  did  not 
and  they  were  all  sorry  for  the  poor  guard. 

It  is  Philip  Gibbs,  an  Englishman,  who  has  written  some 
wonderful  things  about  the  war,  and  who  has  been  on  the  battle 
fronts  as  a  newspaper  correspondent,  so  that  he  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about,  who  uses  the  words,  "  Builders  of  Peace," 
to  describe  the  people  who  work  to  reconstruct  and  restore 
what  war  tears  down  and  wastes.  We  know  how  the  workers 
who  wear  the  red  and  black  star  of  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee  have  done  that. 

Some  of  the  children  who  have  been  helped  by  them, 
especially  in  Germany  and  Austria,  hive  drawn  pictures  to 
give  their  friends,  "The  dear  Quakers,"  and  show  how  grate- 
ful they  are. 

One  little  girl,  we  are  told,  made  a  picture  of  a  bridge  across 
the  sea.  And  the  bridge  was  a  big  dinner  table,  loaded  with 
food!  She  had  the  great  idea,  that  food,  given  in  a  spirit  of 
peace  and  good-will,  by  those  who  have  it,  to  those  who  need 
it,  can  be  like  a  bridge  which  makes  the  way  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  so  draws  people  nearer  together,  and  helps  them 
to  understand  each  other  and  to  feel  that  they  are  children 
of  one  Heavenly  Father. 

if  we  learned  anything  from  the  war,  it  surely  was  that 
nations  ought  not  to  live  just  for  themselves  alone,  any  more 
than  people  should.  You  know  how  it  is  in  your  home,  when 
mother  is  sick,  or  when  one  of  the  children  has  been  very 
naughty  and  has  to  be  punished.  Everybody  in  the  house 
feels  badly;  not  just  the  one  who  is  sick  or  sorry.  And  so  with 
the  different  nations  and  races  of  people.  When  they  are  at 
peace,  the  work  of  the  world  goes  on  as  usual.  But  when 
war  comes,  and  supplies  of  food  and  of  coal  are  cut  off,  there 
must  be  suffering  and  sorrow. 

Perhaps  when  you  have  read  this  far,  you  will  say,  "  But 
don't  we  have  to  fight,  sometimes?  One  of  the  boys  told  me 
that  Germany  had  been  just  like  a  big  bully  among  the  other 
nations.  And  if  a  big  rough  boy  strikes  a  little  fellow,  doesn't 
he  have  to  strike  back,  or  let  somebody  do  it  for  him?" 

Once  I  heard  a  wise  man  asked  that  very  question,  and  his 
answer  was  something  like  this:  "My  father,"  he  said,  "was 
a  clergyman  in  England,  and  he  was  so  loved  in  the  village 
where  we  lived  that  if  he  had  come  suddenly  on  two  boys 
fighting,  in  a  lane,  I  think  they  would  have  stopped  when  he 
looked  at  them.  Now  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  have  so  much 
of  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  me  that  1  could  stop  a  boy  from 
fighting  by  just  looking  at  him — but  I  do  know  this — just  as 
soon  as  you  begin  to  strike  a  bully  the  spirit  of  the  bully  gets 
into  you,  and  you  will  never  stop  until  you  knock  him  down." 

To-day  when  it  has  been  once  more  proved  that  there  can- 
not be  "a  war  to  end  war,"  we  look  to  the  young  people,  the 
coming  citizens,  to  be  "  Builders  of  Peace"  upon  the  only  sure 
foundation,  the  Spirit  of  "The  Prince  of  Peace." 

A  Russian  boy  was  once  telling  an  old  army  oificer  why  he 
could  not  fight,  and  when  he  had  listened  to  the  end,  the  man 
said,  "  Yes,  that  might  be  so  if  the  Kingdom  of  God  had  come 
on  earth;  but  it  has  not."  "Sir!"  said  the  boy,  "  It  may  not 
have  come  to  3'ou,  but  it  has  to  me." 

So  when  we  hear  it  said  of  those  who  bear  our  "  family  name," 
"The  Friends  do  not  believe  in  war,"  let  us  say,  "For  250 
years  Friends  have  wished  to  be  'Builders  of  Peace.'" 

While  many  people  know  how  William  Penn  built  his  State 
on  that  foundation  of  good-will,  and  so  won  the  hearts  of  his 
Indian  friends  that  none  of  the  dreadful  things  the  settlers  of 
New  England  suffered,  ever  troubled  the  peaceful  homes  of 


early  Pennsylvania;  we  have  been  very  slow  in  carrying  this 
thought  into  all  our  daily  living. 

There  is  plenty  of  work  for  the  "  Builders  of  Peace"  to  do. 
The  world  needs  many  "bridges,"  such  as  the  little  German 
girl  drew.  Only  they  will  not  all  be  carrying  food,  nor  all 
made  of  wood  or  steel.  Sympathy  and  understanding  make 
excellent  "bridges"  between  people  and  nations  who  have 
not  liked  one  another. 

Some  German  children  were  taken  to  England,  to  have 
better  care,  and  an  English  school-boy  had  been  asked  to 
welcome  them.  No  one  had  expected  the  German  children  to 
say  anything,  but  after  the  boy  had  finished  speaking,  a  little 
girl  stepped  forward,  and  holding  out  her  hand,  said,  "  fVe 
will  never  fi^ht  yon!" 

There  it  was  you  see — The  Bridge!  He  put  out  the  thought 
of  welcome,  like  a  plank  from  his  side.  She  met  it  with  the 
thought  of  friendship,  like  a  plank  from  her  side  of  the  dark 
stream  of  misunderstanding  the  war  had  made,  and  they 
met  as  friends  at  once. 

One  of  the  leaflets  we  are  sending  out  for  people  to  read 
says  in  large  letters: — "Make  the  Past  War  the  Last  War." 

And  this  is  the  great  work  for  us  all. 

Frances  T.  Rhoads. 


American  Friends'  Service  Committe 
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Atioctait  S*CT€iaritt* 

william  b.  harvey  bernard  walton 

walter  c  woodward 

Where  Would  They  Be  Without  Your  Help? 

I  and  my  family,  consisting  of  myself,  sick  wife  and  three 
undernourished  children,  living  in  Vienna,  get  help  and  food 
from  the  Society  of  Friends.  Like  many  unhappy  comrades, 
1  was  obliged  to  join  the  army  in  1914  and  was  sent  first  to 
the  eastern  front,  then  to  the  southern  front.  At  the  end  of 
1916  1  was  pronounced  half  disabled  and  received  an  invalid 
pension  of  151  kronen  (now  thirty  cents)  a  month.  To  this 
the  government  added  later  a  temporary  weekly  payment  of 
108  kronen  (twenty  cents).  This  latter  support  ceased  last 
week.     1  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  granted  again. 

This  is  all  I  receive  except  for  the  food  which  you  give  us 
for  our  children.  We  have  sold  everything  we  possessed.  In 
our  rooms  you  will  not  find  any  furniture  except  a  miserable 
bed,  a  table  and  two  broken  chairs.  We  have  scarcely  any 
clothes.  1  am  going  mad  with  looking  at  this  misery.  I  do 
not  fear  death.  During  the  long  war  1  was  often  in  peril.  I 
should  prefer  to  commit  suicide  now,  but  I  cannot  leave  my 
unhappy  family.  During  the  night  I  lie  awake  thinking  what 
to  do.  I  see  no  way  out  and  sometimes  my  thoughts  become 
confused.  Am  I  to  throw  my  family  out  of  the  window  and 
cast  myself  after  them?  I  have  been  able  to  control  myself 
until  now,  as  I  still  keep  on  hoping. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  future  will  be  better;  that  nations  will 
understand  each  other  and  say:  "We  all  have  faults.  Let  us 
be  friends  and  try  to  make  one  another  happy." 

(Signed)  Karl  Z -. 


The  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  in  Germany. 

The  fog  was  blowing  through  the  streets  of  Berlin,  driven 
by  a  raw  east  wind.  Though  the  weather  was  not  bitterly 
cold,  it  was  penetrating,  and  one  could  not  loiter.  As  I  dodged 
along  through  the  noonday  crowd,  I  drew  my  scarf  closer 
about  me,  and  thought  with  pleasure  of  the  warm  office  1 
should  find  at  the  end  of  my  fifteen-minutes'  walk.  Just  then 
1  had  to  step  aside  abruptly  to  avoid  collision  with  a  man  who 
was  turned  half  around  as  he  walked  and  was  shouting  angrily 
to  someone:  "And  be  quick  about  it,  too!" 

I  looked  to  see  to  whom  these  harsh  words  were  addressed. 


Fifth  Month  5,  1921. 


THE     FRIEND. 


At  first  there  was  no  one  visible,  but  as  1  looked  a  figure  slowly 
emerged  from  the  arch  of  a  doorway, — a  little  woman  with  a 
threadbare  coat  pinned  close  across  her  breast.  On  her  arm 
she  carried  a  six-months-old  baby,  wrapped  in  a  bit  of  old 
blanket  and  wearing  a  soiled,  ragged,  crocheted  cap  on  its 
head.  By  the  hand,  the  woman  led  a  wailing  child  of  perhaps 
two  years,  whose  thin  coat  was  about  a  size  too  small,  whose 
hands  were  bare  and  red  with  the  cold  and  whose  shoes  were 
reinforced  with  rags  to  keep  the  little  feet  from  the  half-inch 
of  slime  that  seems  an  almost  constant  covering  for  Berlin 
streets.  On  the  arm  that  held  the  baby  was  a  basket  contain- 
ing pitifully  few  boxes  of  matches,  and  then  in  a  flash  1  un- 
derstood the  story.  The  little  group  had  sought  refuge  from 
the  searching  wind  in  the  doorway,  and  the  brutal  man  in 
the  fur-lined  coat  had  ordered  them  to  move  on,  utterly 
oblivious  of  their  rags  and  penury.  He  was  well  fed  and  he 
felt  no  mercy  for  the  suffering  that  fills  Berlin.  As  1  passed  the 
woman,  she  let  go  the  hand  of  the  wailing  child  to  wipe  the 
tears  from  her  eyes  with  her  hard,  chapped  hand. 

1  went  on  with  indignation  in  my  heart.  1  did  not  know 
just  whom  to  blame,  but  the  whole  state  of  things  seemed  to 
be  so  wrong.  Destitution  is  everywhere,  and  the  war  profiteers 
are  wilfully  blind  to  it.  It  is  true  that  they  would  be  able,  if 
they  tried,  to  meet  but  a  small  part  of  the  need ;  but  they  can- 
not be  depended  upon  to  do  anything  any  more  than  was 
Dives  in  Jesus'  parable. 

As  1  was  thinking  these  things,  there  came  an  exclamation 
from  a  woman  who  was  approaching  me,  which  made  me  look 
up.  The  woman  hurried  by  with  eyes  intent,  and  1  turned 
from  mere  curiosity  to  see  why.  There  on  the  pavement,  still 
holding  her  baby  close,  while  the  older  child  screamed  with 
terror,  lay  my  little  woman.  Starvation  and  despair  had  done 
their  work.  Kind  hands  were  lifting  her  even  as  1  looked  and 
some  one  took  the  baby  from  her  arms  as  others  carried  her 
into  the  neighboring  shop. 

Yes,  Dives  still  lives.  He  may  be  found  in  New  York,  in 
Berlin,  in  Vienna.  He  is  as  selfish  as  he  was  in  the  days  of 
Christ.  You  may  read  in  our  press  of  his  wine-parties,  his 
balls,  his  orgies  of  extravagance.  Is  it  to  such  as  he  is  that 
you  would  leave  the  care  of  Christ's  little  ones  in  Central 
Europe? 

Julia  D.  Eves. 


Progress  of  Russian  Plans. 

The  Friends  were  in  Russia  in  1916  under  the  Czar,  they 
were  there  in  1917  under  Kerensky,  they  were  there  in  1918 
under  the  Bolsheviki,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  working 
at  the  same  time  behind  Kolchak's  lines  in  Omsk.  They  enter- 
ed again  in  the  summer  of  1920  and  are  still  there,  working 
under  the  Bolsheviki.  What  the  coming  year  will  bring  to 
the  government  of  Russia  no  man  can  with  certainty  predict. 
From  the  history  of  the  past  five  years,  however,  one  can 
predict  that  the  Friends  will  be  in  Russia  as  long  as  the  need 
of  the  children  continues  to  be  as  great  as  it  is  now.  "It  is 
not  a  Question  of  politics;  it  is  just  a  question  of  children." 
Governments  may  rise  and  fall,  but  single-minded  service  in 
the  Kingdom  of  God  must  of  necessity  be  dependent  upon 
quite  different  considerations. 

It  is  to  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  control  which  the  Soviet 
government  has  permitted  us  to  maintain  over  our  supplies, 
that  the  Friends  owe  the  breadth  of  support  that  their  work 
in  Russia  is  receiving.  Not  only  are  Russian  sympathizers 
in  this  country  and  the  so-called  radicals  contributing  to  feed 
the  Russian  children.  At  a  recent  meeting  in  New  York  City 
which  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Russian  Relief 
Committee  to  give  through  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee,  men  and  women  who  are  distinctly  of  the  opposite 
trend  in  their  political  sympathies  gathered  together  authoriz- 
ing the  use  of  their  names  as  supporters.  We  will  not  publish 
their  names  here,  for  that  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  story. 
We  want  only  to  emphasize  the  point  that  the  work  that  we 
are  doing  in  Russia  is  independent  of  politics.  It  is  inter- 
national, because  destitution  in  Europe  to-day  knows  no 


national  boundaries.  When  a  traveler  is  lying  wounded  by 
the  roadside,  only  one  thought  is  justified  by  our  Lord  in  the 
mind  of  him  who  finds  the  traveler  there.  Only  the  neighbor 
who  binds  up  his  wounds  and  takes  him  to  an  inn  and  cares 
for  him,  never  asking  him  what  his  views  are,  passes  the  test 
laid  down  for  us  in  God's  word. 


Our  Work  Subsists  on  Sacrifice. 
Dear  American  Friends'  Service  Committee: — 

Again  my  one  dollar  for  the  suffering  children  of  Europe. 
How  gladly  1  would  make  it  more!  1  am  a  widow,  my  husband 
having  died  seventeen  years  ago,  and  1  support  myself  by 
sewing.  1  earn  on  an  average  about  |8.oo  a  week.  1  belong 
to  a  Lutheran  church  and  donations  are  to  be  made  there  and 
gladly  made.  But  thank  God,  1  can  also  send  you  my  dollar 
and  shall  continue  sending  it  as  long  as  possible,  knowing 
that  I  can  do  the  best  with  it  that  way.  I  hope  you  will  be 
enabled  to  carry  on  your  good  work  as  long  as  you  think  it 
necessary. 

Most  sincerely, 


More  Help  for  Poland. 

"  Refugees  are  arriving  at  the  rate  of  8000  a  week  from 
Russia.  The  Polish  government  is  doing  nothing  itself  for 
their  relief.  We  request  an  increase  of  your  appropriations 
of  1 1 00, 000." 

This  request  that  we  should  meet  a  new  situation  that  has 
risen  as  a  result  of  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  between 
Russia  and  Poland  was  received  a  few  days  ago  from  William 
Fogg,  the  head  of  the  Poland  group.  These  refugees  are  in 
part  former  citizens  of  the  area  of  Poland  now  devastated,  as 
well  as  of  the  country  to  the  west,  who  fled  eastward  to  escape 
from  the  invading  armies  of  Germany  and  Austria  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war  and  are  now  at  last  returning  to  their  former 
homes,  only  to  find  them  in  ruins.  They  bring  back  nothing 
except  the  few  household  goods  that  they  took  with  them  on 
their  long  journey,  because  the  destitution  in  Russia  during 
the  war  and  since  has  permitted  no  accumulation  of  food  or 
of  other  necessities.  They  return,  therefore,  without  means 
of  support  and  without  seed  for  planting.  Many  of  them 
lack  farming  implements,  horses,  in  fact  everything  necessary 
to  improve  their  condition  during  the  coming  summer. 

News  of  this  condition  of  things  was  telegraphed  to  a  friend 
in  the  West  who  has  shown  himself  interested  in  Poland  on 
an  earlier  occasion.  He  has  been  feeling  deeply  concerned  for 
the  sufl"ering  there,  as  was  shown  by  a  letter  that  was  received 
in  Philadelphia  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  response  to  this  new 
appeal,  he  has  sent  a  check  for  $50,000. 

Changes  in  Personnel. 

Sailed— Na.ncy  } .  Babb,  Lansdowne,  Pa..,ontheS.S.Olympic, 
on  Fourth  Month  20th,  for  Russia. 

Sailed—Katharine  H.  Amend,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  on  the 
S.  S.  Olympic,  on  Fourth  Month  20th,  for  Poland. 

Returned — Andrew  R.  Pearson,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  on  the 
S.  S.  Celtic,  on  Fourth  Month  25th,  from  Serbia. 

Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Fourth   Month 
23,  1921—33  boxes  and  packages;  5  of  these  for  German  Relief. 
Cash  received  during  the  same  period— $62,749.85. 


A  durable  peace  can  hardly  be  expected  unless  three  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled.  The  first  is  that  the  existing  causes  of 
international  unrest  should  be  as  far  as  possible  removed  or 
weakened.  The  second  is  that  the  aggressive  aims  and  un- 
scrupulous methods  of  the  Central  Powers  should  fall  into 
disrepute  among  their  own  peoples.  The  third  is  that  behind 
international  law  and  behind  all  treaty  arrangements  for 
preventing  or  limiting  hostilities  some  form  of  international 
sanction  should  be  devised  which  would  give  pause  to  the 
hardiest  aggressor.— Arthur  James  Balfour. 
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E     FRIEND, 


Fifth  iMoiith  5,  1921. 


OLIVE  SCHREINER  ON  WAR. 
1075  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Fourth  Month  28,  1921. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  posthumous  essay  in  the 
London  Nation  and  Athcnjcum  for  Third  Month  26th,  by  Olive 
Schreiner,  author  of  "  Woman  and  Labor."  It  is  an  excellent 
presentation  of  the  basic  reasons  for  pacifism  and  of  the  part 
each  may  play  in  the  abolition  of  war. 

Lydia  C.  Cadbury. 

His  objection  to  it  (war)  may  not  be  based  on  any  hereditary 
tradition  or  on  the  teaching'  of  any  organized  society,  or  of 
any  of  the  great  historic  figures  of  the  past,  and,  while  he  may 
indeed  object  to  any  definite  war  for  certain  limited  and 
material  reasons,  these  are  subordinate  to  the  real  ground  on 
which  his  objection  rests.  He  may  fully  recognize  the  differ- 
ence in  type  between  one  war  and  another;  between  a  war  for 
dominance,  trade  expansion,  glory,  or  the  maintenance  of 
empire,  and  a  war  in  which  a  class  or  race  struggles  against 
a  power  seeking  permanently  to  crush  and  subject  it,  or  in 
which  a  man  fights  in  the  land  of  his  birth  for  the  soil  on 
which  he  first  saw  light,  against  the  strangers  seeking  to  dis- 
possess him;  but,  while  recognizing  the  immeasurable  dif- 
ference between  these  types  (exactly  as  the  man  who  objects 
to  private  murder  must  recognize  the  wide  difference  between 
the  man  who  stabs  one  who  has  a  knife  at  his  throat  and  the 
man  who  slow-poisons  another  to  obtain  a  great  inheritance), 
he  is  yet  an  objector  to  all  war.  And  he  is  bound  to  object  to 
the  final  expression  of  war  in  the  slaying  of  men's  bodies;  he 
is  bound  to  object  if  possible  more  strongly  to  those  ideals  and 
aims  and  those  institutions  and  methods  of  action  which  make 
theexistenceof  war  possible  and  inevitable  among  men.    .    .    . 

You  cannot  by  willing  it  alter  the  vast  world  outside  of 
you;  you  cannot,  perhaps,  cut  the  lash  from  one  whip,  you 
cannot  stop  the  march  of  even  one  armed  man  going  out  to 
kill;  you  cannot,  perhaps,  strike  the  handcuff  from  one  chained 
hand;  you  cannot  even  remake  your  own  soul  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  tendency  to  evil  in  it;  the  great  world  rolls  on  and 
you  cannot  reshape  it;  but  this  one  thing  only  you  can  do — 
in  that  one  small,  minute,  almost  infinitesimal  spot  in  the 
universe,  where  your  will  rules,  there,  where  alone  you  are 
as  God,  strive  to  make  that  you  hunger  for  real!  No  man  can 
prevent  you  there.  In  your  own  heart  strive  to  kill  out  all 
hate,  all  desire  to  see  evil  come  even  to  those  who  have  injured 
you  or  another;  what  is  weaker  than  yourself  try  to  help; 
whatever  is  in  pain  or  unjustly  treated  and  cries  out,  say,  "  1 
am  here!  I,  little,  weak,  feeble,  but  I  will  do  what  1  can  for 
you."  This  is  all  you  can  do;  but  do  it;  it  is  not  nothing!  And 
then  this  feeling  came  to  me,  a  feeling  it  is  not  easy  to  put  into 
words,  but  it  was  like  this: — You  also  are  a  part  of  the  great 
universe;  what  you  strive  for  something  strives  for;  and 
nothing  in  the  universe  is  quite  alone;  you  are  moving  on  to- 
wards something. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Henuy  W.  Stokes  has  consented  to  the  printing  of  the  following:— 

United  States  Senate. 
Committee  for  Consideration  of  a  National  Budget. 

April  20,  1921. 
Mr.  Hbnbt  W.  Stokes, 

906  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:— 
Dear  Mr.  Slokcs. — I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  bear  witness  to  the 
Christian  succorwhiehAmerica  has  brought  to  almost  countless  thousands 
of  chUdren  in  stricken  Central  Europe.  In  Warsaw  and  Vienna,  these 
little  ones  would  be  starving  but  for  our  aid.  In  Germany  there  would 
be  multitudes  hungry,  ill,  borne  down  by  disease,  but  for  the  merciful 
ministering  of  the  American  Quakers.  They  have  carried  aloft  the  light 
of  Christian  brotherhood  when  it  seemed  lost  in  the  abyss  of  war.  God 
bless  them!  Their  countrymen  can  never  know  the  measure  of  what 
they  have  done  for  God's  suffering  children. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  Medill  McCokmick. 


FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

Our  friends  Wm.  C.  and  EUzabeth  C.  B.  Allen  have  returned  to  San 
Jose,  California,  and  Samuel  and  Grace  Bell  and  their  daughter  to  their 
home  in  Ireland. 

The  spring  series  of  Quarterly  Meetings  was  commenced  this  week 
by  sessions  of  Philadelphia  and  Abington.  The  Yearly  Meeting  Extracts 
go  officially  to  our  membership  through  these  Quarters.  We  have  in 
hand  an  advance  copy.  It  includes  152  closely  printed  pages.  The 
reports  of  standing  Committees  are  given  in  full.  Potentially  these  re- 
ports have  great  value,  but  it  is  an  unsolved  problem  to  know  how  to 
get  them  read.  The  work  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  the  soKdarity  of 
the  Society  would  be  greatly  advanced  if  the  whole  membership  shared 
sympathetically  in  these 


A  delegation  of  twelve  Friends  connected  with  the  management  of 
Westtown  School  made  a  visit  by  automobUe  during  last  week  to  three 
schools  in  Connecticut.  Their  special  interest  was  in  the  Kent  School, 
where  the  labor  of  the  two  hundred  boys  saves  the  school  upwards  of 
815,000  a  year.  The  boys  were  found  to  be  very  happy  in  their  achieve- 
ment. Some  account  of  the  expedition  may  be  expected  in  a  future 
number. 


David  H.  Blair  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  has  been  appointed  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  by  President  Harding.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  This  office  includes  the  duties  of  the  enforce- 
ment bureau  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment.  The  Springfield  Republican 
observes  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  his  dryness. 

Friends  may  be  interested  to  join  in  distributing  G.  Herbert  Wood's 
remarkable  article  on  John  Woolman.  A  large  supply  of  the  reprints  are 
at  the  Book  Store.  It  is  eminently  fitted  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
college  professor  and  students  of  economics  and  sociology.  G.  Herbert 
Wood  is  not  in  membership  with  Friends,  but  his  interpretation  of  Wool- 
man  and  of  the  message  of  Quakerism  leaves  little  (if  anything)  to  be 
desired. 


NOTICES. 

The  Friends'  Union  at  State  College  will  be  kept  open  during  the  sum- 
mer months  for  the  accommodation  of  women  teachers  who  are  planning 
to  take  the  summer  courses.  Information  regarding  the  summer  school, 
or  the  Uving  conditions,  will  be  cheerfully  given  by  C.  H.  Binns,  Friends' 
Union,  State  College,  Pa. 


A  Meeting  for  Divine  Worship  is  appointed  to  bo  held  at  Friends' 
Meeting-house,  Greenwich,  New  Jersey,  on  First-day  afternoon,  Fifth 
Month  22,  1921,  at  3  p.  m.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended.  By  order 
of  a  Committee  appointed  by  Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting. 


John  Haynbs  Holmes  will  speak  on  "Inter-racial  Relations  in  the 
North,"  in  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Fifteenth  and  Race  Streets,  Fifth 
Month  12,  1921,  at  8  p.  m. 


Beginning  with  Fifth  Month  1st,  the  hour  for  holding  the  meeting 
at  Springfield,  Pa,,  has  been  changed  to  10.30  A.  M.  This  will  agree  with 
the  hour  advertised  in  the  Year  Book. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  Young  Friends  wiU  be  held  at  Crum  Creek 
near  Media  on  Fourth-day,  Fifth  Month  IS,  1921.  J.  Henry  Scattergood 
will  speak  on  Disarmament.  Supper  will  be  served  at  6.30.  TroUeys 
leave  Sixty-nmth  Street  at  5.32,  6.02  and  6.32. 


Died. — On  Fourth  Month  16,  1921,  at  his  residence,  "Avonmore," 
Norwich,  Canada,  Henkt  Sutton  Moore,  in  his  seventy-third  year. 

,  on  Fourth  Month  26,  1921,  at  his  home  near  Kennett  Square, 

Pa.,  John  L.  Baldbrston,  in  his  seventy-third  year;  a  member  and  Elder 
of  Kennett  Monthly  Meeting. 


Wm.  H.  Pile's   Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walitot  Stbeet,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Fifth  Month  5,  1921. 


THk£     FRIEND. 


Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill.  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  cf  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


R.  C.  BalUnsw           Erne.l  R.  YarnaU         John  A.  Stratlon 
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CONTRACTORS  a„d  BUILDERS 

318  N.  Thirtsenth  St.            •            Philadslphia 
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ELKINS.  MORRIS  &  CO. 

BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 
PAUL   W.  BROWN 

CHARLES 


LAND  TITLE   BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


IT   IS  NOW  POSSIBLE  TO 

BUY     HIGH-GRADE,     HIGH-YIELD, 

LONG-TERM      BONDS     WITH 

SAFETY 

OUR    WEEKLY    LIST    WILL    BE    GLADLY    SENT 
UPON    REQUEST 


We  offer  a  7J-2  per  cent.  20-year  Mortgage  Bond  secured  on  one  of  the  most 
important  and  extensive  electric  light  and  power  properties  in  the  United 
States.     Price  to  net  7^4  per  cent.     (Penn.  4  mills  tax  refunded). 
Full  particulars  on  request. 

Cadbury,  Ellis  &  Haines 


Members 

Philadelphia 

Stock  Exchange 


INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Franldm  Bank  Buildii 
Pkiladelpkia 


telephones 
Spruce      7372 
Race  28IS 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Ester  brook  Pens  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  busuiets 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


[$10,000,000 


Acts  as  Elxecutor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


ic  S^  MORRIS,  President. 
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Hajoca 

Modern  Plumbing 


BEFORE   building  your   home  or   re- 
modeling the   bath-room,   a   visit   to 
the  Hajoca  Showrooms  is  highly  desirable. 

Selection  is  then  assured  under  favorable 
conditions  and  the  plumbing  fixtures 
chosen  will  be  most  appropriate  for  your 
building  requirements. 

Come  and  inspect  our  beautiful  modern 
bath-rooms  and  use  our  expert  service. 

Haines,  Jones  ®  Cadbury  Co. 

1136  Ridge  Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


WANTED— At  Hadtlonfiekl  Friends'  School  for  the  year 
1921-22.  a  Teacher  for  Third  and  Fourth  Gradea. 
Friend  preferred.  Hannah  T.  Mitchell,  Principal. 
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STANDARD  TANK  CAR 
EQUIPMENT  BONDS 

PHILADELPHIA  PLAN 

To  Yield  8% 

TAX  REFUND  IN  PA. 

Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons 

INCORPORATED 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

CHICAGO  BUFFALO 

LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 

PHILADELPHIA 
J.  P.  MAGILL,  Manager 

SPRUCE  7486 


DNDERTAER  and  EfflBALfflER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA, 

Special  AttaiUon  Glecn  to  Funcrab 
In  <mJ  Outof  Uic  Cltg.    A  bo  Cliapel 

Bell  'Phone  ;  Established  ISXC 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL 

FOR  SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  WORK 

Siunmer  Term,  Seventh  Month  5  to 

Eighth  Month  13,  1921 
Special  Courses  for  Teachers 

Woolman    School        ELBERT  RUSSELL, 
SWARTHMORE,  PA.  Director 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  20S4S 

WTTiTJAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractof 

Also  Lead  Burning 

260  South  Tenth  Street 
philadelphia 

Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 


Samuel  H.  Scattergood 

House  Painting  and  Graining 

3931  Fairmoont  Avenue,  Philadelphia 

Phone  Bell  Preston  3513  W. 


.ARTS 


Opti 


i/emsT^ 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 


1-792 


1921 


129th  YEAR 

The 

"North  America" 

and 

"The   Friend" 

Have  been   Neighbors  for  94  Years. 
They  both  stand  for 

STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  Insurance  with 
this  Company  ? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you  a 
North  America    Policy 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Frieadi'  Funerali 
Ball  'Phen*  ii  Sprun  164( 


FOR  RENT FURNISHED  HOUSE 

10  rooms  and  bath.  Gas  and  Electricity.  Two 
car  Garage.  From  Sixth  Month  1st  to  Tenth 
Month  1st.  Egbert  S.  Caet, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 


F»AF*ER    HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.        -        PHILADELPHIA 

Paint*  and  Wall  Papera  at  Retail 
ESTABLIBHSD  IN  1849.  Bell  'Pbonk,  Poplab  327 


FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

302  Arch  Street       Philadelphia 

Proceedings  Oxford  1920  Social  Order 

Conference $  -75 

Year  Book  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting        .15 
Peace  Treaty— Economic  Ch&os-Ange/l        .60 

Jordans  Conference  Report  (1920) 60 

John  Woolman,  Craftsman  Prophet 10 

The  Arm  of  God — Dunkerley .75 

Samuel  L.  Allen,  Recollections  and  Let- 
ters—.£:.  R.  Allen 3.50 

Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Hodgkin— 

L.  Creighton 4,50 


WHAT  LIFE    INSURANCE    DOES. 

It  protects  your  family  against  the  stop- 
ping of  your  income  in  case  of  your  death. 
It  helps  you  save  money. 
It  can   give  you   an   income  when   your 
earning  power  declines. 

That's  our  Endowment  Policy  payable  at  65. 
It  does  all  these  things;  and  the  yearly 
amount  you  invest  in  it  is  easily  laid  by. 

Shall   we  tell   you  about  this  personally? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

Member  of  Federal  Reaerpe  Syetem 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 

;  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 


259  S.  Fourth  St.,     Philadelphia 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Frienda 

Poet  Office  Address:     Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manage, 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELU  D.  FEATHEKSTONB.  Matroa 

1871. 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Opens  3rd  Mo.  1 8th  for  the  Season  of  192 1 

A.C81S.  H-Utchwortli 


WANTED— By  next  Ninth  Month, 
Friend.      Graduate  of  Physical  Training,  Athletici 
Ten  years'  experience. 


AIMWELL  SCHOOL,  869  N.  Randolph  Street,  will  need' 
an  experienced  teacher  for  First  and  Second  Grades, 
year  1921-1922. 

An  opportunity  for  social  service  in  a  community  of 
many  nationalities.  Luoy  B.  Child, 

869  Randolph  Street, 
Philadelphia 


THE   FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  94. 


FIFTH-DAY,  FIFTH  MONTH  12,  1921. 


No.  46. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.     Price  83.00  a  year  in  Advance. 
J.  Henry  Bastlett,  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 
Davis  H.  Fobstthe,  ) 
Mabt  Ward,  >  Contributing  Editors. 

LOWBT,  ) 


Make  remittances  payable  to 

THE  FRIEND, 

No.  207  Waujtjt  Place,  Philadelphia. 

Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  reyarded  as  a 

notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


OUR  PRINCIPLE  AND  OUR  PRINCIPLES. 

The  testimony  committed  to  Friends  must  not  be  regarded 
as  the  maintenance  of  a  collection  of  detached  and  independent 
"Quaker  peculiarities."  Our  witness  to  the  non-ritual  char- 
acter of  Christianity,  to  the  Headship  of  Christ  in  His  church, 
to  the  peaceableness  of  His  Kingdom,  to  the  spirituality  of 
true  worship,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  "discipline"  which  is  intended 
to  preserve  us,  as  a  gathered  people,  "a  vessel  meet  for  the 
Master's  use,"  are  vital  principles,  manifestations  in  detail  of 
one  grand  fundamental  principle.  William  Penn  called  "the 
main  distinguishing  point  or  principle"  of  Friends:  "The  Light 
of  Christ  within,  as  God's  gift  for  man's  salvation,  the  root  of 
the  goodly  tree  of  doctrine  that  grew  and  branched  out  of  it." 

Some  of  us  are  persuaded  that  the  world  needs  these  prin- 
ciples. We  feel  they  are  leaves  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations.  But  it  is  essential  that  men  first  learn 
to  centre  in  the  root  of  life  from  God  in  themselves,  to  discover 
and  experience  our  Principle,  so  as  to  understand  and  accept 
our  principles. 

And  there  is  nothing  sectarian  about  it.  Early  Friends  al- 
ways repudiated  the  idea  that  they  made  one  more  sect  amid 
the  Babel  of  ecclesiastical  and  theological  voices. 

George  Fox  wrote  from  Lancaster  prison  in  i66o:  "He 
calleth  me,  'A  chief  upholder  of  the  Quakers'  sect.'  I  answer: 
The  Quakers  are  not  a  sect,  but  are  in  the  power  of  God, 
which  was  before  sects  were,  and  witness  the  election  before 
the  world  began,  and  are  come  to  live  in  the  life  which  the 
prophets  and  apostles  lived  in  who  gave  forth  the  Scriptures." 
And  in  his  epistle  under  date  of  1691,  opened  after  his  decease, 
we  have  as  closing  paragraph:  "Jerusalem  was  the  mother  of 
all  true  Christians  before  the  apostasy;  and  since  the  outward 
Christians  are  broken  up  into  many  sects,  they  have  got  many 
mothers;  but  all  those  that  are  come  out  of  the  apostasy  by 
the  power  and  Spirit  of  Christ,  Jerusalem  that  is  above  is 
their  mother,  (and  none  below  her)  who  doth  nourish  all  her 
spiritual  children." 

In  Holy  Scripture  many  different  names  are  given  to  the 
visitation  of  God  to  the  soul  of  man,  out  of  which  man's  salva- 
tion from  evil,  and  finally  the  world's  redemption,  springs. 


Man  being  in  a  state  of  darkness  and  ignorance  touching 
heavenly  things,  it  is  called  Light. 

Now  light  is  that  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  see  things. 
Natural  things  are  seen  by  the  light  of  the  natural  world,  and 
spiritual  things  by  the  Light  of  the  spiritual  world,  which  is 
Christ  Jesus.  And  as  man  lives  inwardly  in  the  spiritual 
world,  whatever  his  habitat  in  the  material,  Christ  visits  him 
with  His  heavenly  light.  Hence  the  universal  sense  of  sin, 
more  or  less  acute,  the  feeling  of  discontent,  the  homesickness 
after  God,  as  men  become  sensitive  to  the  shinings  of  this  pure 
principle,  in  their  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  natures. 

Regarding  the  soul  as  the  field  where  the  Divine  Husband- 
man is  at  work  to  bring  forth  fruit  to  eternal  life,  the  hidden 
origin  of  all  that  is  good  in  man  is  called  "the  Seed."  All  life, 
vegetable,  animal  or  spiritual,  is  the  development  of  a  germ. 
In  the  gentle  movings  and  touches  of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  the 
heart  of  man  must  be  traced  the  beginnings  of  "  the  new  birth." 
Man's  spiritual  nature  is  the  proper  soil  for  the  reception  and 
growth  of  this  heavenly  Seed.  Where  the  thorns  do  not  choke 
it,  the  birds  of  the  air  do  not  devour  it,  or  the  shallowness  of 
the  heart  cause  it  to  wither  again,  the  kingdom  of  God  will 
arise  in  man. 

But  man  is  alas!  guilty,  sinful,  defiled.  He  has  a  bias  towards 
evil.  He  loves  what  God  abhors.  So  is  this  visitation  called 
"the  grace  of  God."  It  is  this  pitying  love  which  does  not 
desert  man  even  in  his  sins,  which  follows  him  into  the  far 
country  and  draws  him  back  to  the  Father's  house. 

Again,  as  man  is  made  for  intelligent  communion  with  God, 
"the  Father  of  our  spirits,"  the  measure  of  God  in  him  is 
called  "the  Word  of  God."  "The  Word  is  nigh"  in  the  human 
heart,  says  the  apostle  Paul,  quoting  the  words  of  Moses  be- 
fore him,  we  need  not  ascend  to  heaven  to  bring  Christ  down, 
or  descend  into  the  deep,  to  bring  him  up  again  from  the  dead. 
It  is  "the  implanted  Word  which  is  able  to  save  our  souls," 
according  to  the  witness  of  James.  This  is  the  Word  which 
speaks  to  the  listening  inward  ear,  which  cried  to  Adam  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  "Where  art  thou?"  and  which  has  not 
failed  to  speak  to  every  man  since,  in  his  own  language  and  in 
a  way  he  can  understand. 

The  eternal  Word  by  which  all  things  were  made,  which 
"became  flesh"  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  dwelt  among  us  in  a  life 
of  holiness  and  love,  speaks  in  our  hearts.  This  is  the  Word 
which  is  "sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even 
to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit  and  of  joint  and 
marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart."  This  internal  Word  would  be  our  Teacher  and  Guide 
from  time  to  eternity.  Hence  George  Fox's  battle-cry:  "God 
has  come  to  teach  His  people  Himself." 

This  Light,  Seed,  Grace  and  Word  in  the  heart,  then,  is 
the  grand  Principle  to  which  all  men  must  come,  if  they  would 
be  Christians  (or  Quakers)  indeed.  This  is  the  way  to  enter 
into  the  experience  of  "the  new  covenant,"  promised  by  the 
Hebrew   Prophets,   notably   by  Jeremiah:   not   a   covenant 
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written  on  tables  of  stone,  but  the  Divine  finger  writing 
eternal  truths  on  the  heart  and  mind,  so  that  we  might  know 
God  for  ourselves,  and  not  merely  from  second-hand  knowledge. 

Then  we  shall  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  Christ's 
Kingdom,  (i)  \ts  peaceableness.  We  shall  live  in  the  virtue 
of  that  life  which  takes  away  the  occasion  of  war.  (2)  Its 
inwardness.  We  shall  experience  the  true  baptism  which 
purifies  the  heart,  and  the  true  supper,  which  is  a  feeding  upon 
the  living  Bread,  even  the  communications  of  heavenly  good. 
(3)  Its  power.  We  shall  taste  the  vjrtiie  of  Christ's  redemption, 
an  inward  healing  from  the  malady  of  sin.  Our  tastes  will  be 
gradually  changed,  to  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness. 
We  shall  not  only  desire  to  be  holy,  but  we  will  will  the  will  of 
God,  who  "worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good 
pleasure."  (4)  We  shall  discard  double  standards  of  truth, 
not  requiring  oaths  to  confirm  our  words,  even  as  the  voice  of 
Truth  in  our  hearts  is  always  to  be  depended  upon  and  cannot 
be  cajoled  or  bribed.  (5)  We  shall  love  simplicity,  testifying 
by  our  plain  speech  and  apparel  against  the  extravagances  of 
the  world.  We  shall  not  want  to  ape  the  fashions  of  Babylon, 
who  "have  come  to  Mount  Zion,  the  city  of  the  living  God." 
(6)  We  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  not 
requiring  a  clergyman  to  lead  our  devotions,  for  we  have 
found  Him  in  the  temple  of  the  heart.  (7)  We  shall  come  to 
love  silent  waiting  upon  God,  knowing  that  only  that  which 
proceeds /rom  Him  can  gather  to  Him,  so  that  we  may  serve 
Him  in  the  strength  He  gives,  a  strength  made  perfect  in  our 
weakness. 

All  these  principles  of  action  are  the  natural  expressions  of 
the  central  principle  of  spiritual  life,  the  arising  of  God  in  the 
human  soul.     They  are  the  outworkings  of  His  inworkings. 

The  Society  of  Friends  was  raised  up  to  lift  up  this  Banner 
before  the  world,  and  our  distracted  and  bewildered  age  needg 
to  gather  to  this  Standard,  and  through  a  fresh  discovery  of 
the  springs  of  healing,  be  renewed  and  reborn  to  righteousness 
and  peace. 

M.  1.  R. 

PETER-FISHERMAN.  DISCIPLE,  APOSTLE. 

In  these  days  of  earnest  Bible  study,  one  character  among 
the  Apostles  has  received  considerable  comment,  and  a  little 
book  has  recently  been  published  in  London  bearing  the  name 
above.  The  author  of  this  sketch  is  a  widely-known  teacher 
(and  preacher),  probably  as  able  to  handle  these  subjects  as 
any  man  living.  As  we  know,  this  comment  has  centered 
about  Peter's  failure,  under  test,  to  confess  his  friendship  and 
devotion  to  Christ,  his  Master.  This  failure  has  been  used  as 
a  plea  against  the  sudden  call  or  "conversion"  by  which 
Christ  summoned  his  chosen  followers  to  share  his  life.  Many 
believe  a  less  hasty  action  will  bring  more  permanent  results, 
and  counsel  education  on  such  matters.  Can  anyone  define 
how  soul  and  mind  keep  step?  One  of  America's  finest  novelists 
keenly  analytical,  has  said,  "The  Mind  reasons — the  Soul 
knows ! " 

Be  that  as  it  may,  uncounted  people  have  heard  the  call  and 
have  turned  to  their  life  work  just  as  unexpectedly  as  did  this 
fisherman,  and  with  no  more  look  ahead. 

In  reading  of  the  terrible  "fall"  of  Peter,  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  perhaps  to  many  among  us  comes  a  wonder  how 
such  an  undoubtedly  devoted  follower  and  friend  of  Christ 
could  act  as  he  did.  The  almost  unbelievable  fact  that  he 
was  restored  to  communion  again  with  the  Master  is  an  untold 
encouragement.  Peter  has  been  branded  "Coward,"  but  his 
prompt  defense  of  his  Master  as  the  officers  came  to  seize 
Him,  puts  this  view  out.    There  was  no  fear  in  the  blow  that 


cut  off  a  man's  ear,  nor  lack  of  love  of  Christ  as  understood 
in  those  days. 

Impulsive  Peter  was,  as  his  suggestion  to  put  up  three 
tabernacles  on  the  Mount  proves,  and  this  makes  his  denial 
all  the  more  surprising,  as  until  now  his  impulses  were  all 
toward  Christ.  It  can  only  be  supposed  that  the  immediate 
submission  of  Christ,  the  Leader,  to  his  enemies,  and  strange 
refusal  of  all  help,  shook  Peter  to  the  centre,  as  to  the  reality 
of  Christ's  mission.  Hence,  the  fear  encompassing  him  of 
utter  ruin,  which  tore  away  all  belief.  He  must  have  forgotten 
how,  right  on  top  of  his  possible  boasting,  that,  when  he  said, 
"  1  will  follow  thee  even  unto  death,"  the  solemn  words  replied, 
"Before  the  cock  crows  twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice!" 
He  forgot  that  the  unearthly  power  foreseeing  such  an  act 
must  possess  also  the  ability  to  pardon  and  restore.  "  There  is 
a  legend,"  our  writer  tells  us,  "  that  never  afterward  did  Peter 
hear  a  cock  crow  but  that  he  dropped  on  his  knees,  with  tears, 
in  prayer."  Certainly  all  the  old  self-confidence  had  passed 
forever  when  he  went  away  weeping,  and  he  only  longed  to 
see  his  Master  again  and  show  how  utterly  he  had  returned. 

On  the  startling  news  that  the  tomb  where  Christ  had  been 
laid  was  empty,  Peter,  outrunning  John,  entered  first  into  the 
sepulchre, — nothing  could  stay  him,  and  when  the  wonderful 
message  came  through  the  women  "Tell  my  disciples,  and 
Peter,"  one  can  fancy  the  marvelous  peace  that  filled  his 
heart!  Then,  later  on,  when  the  Master  had  seemingly  left 
them  lonely,  the  despondent  fishermen,  doubtful  what  to  do, 
gathered  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Galilee.  Peter,  ever  restless 
under  inaction,  said,  "  1  go  a-fishing,"  and  his  mates,  seeing 
no  one  was  at  hand  to  provide,  agreed,  "  We  also  go  with  thee." 

After  hours  of  fruitless  effort,  they  descried  a  figure  standing 
on  the  shore.  John  said,  "  It  is  the  Lord,"  and  Peter  stayed 
only  to  seize  his  coat  ere  he  made  the  "home  stretch"  to 
Him  he  loved. 

The  writer  suggests  that  there  may  have  been  a  lingering 
doubt  of  Peter  in  the  minds  of  the  brethren,  and  to  clear  this 
away,  reinstating  him  in  their  regard,  may  have  been  the 
reason  the  Lord  gave  later,  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  Band,  the 
last  great  charge  of  "  His  Lambs." 

"  In  all  the  three  questions  '  Lovest  Thou  Me,'  his  full  name, 
' Simon  Bar-Jona,'  was  used."  Dr.  Trench  says:  "We  read  of 
the  Caliphs,  that  when  they  were  dissatisfied  with  their  fol- 
lowers, only  the  given  name  was  used,  but  favor  restored,  the 
surname  was  once  more  employed."  Two  years  after  these 
events,  Peter  is  found  with  Paul  working  in  Rome,  and  his 
future  devotion  to  Christ  seems  never  to  have  faltered,  not 
even  when  the  last  terrible  trial  of  love  and  faith  was  to  come — 
the  "afterwards"  of  which  Christ  spoke  when  he  said,  "Thou 
canst  not  follow  me  now,  but  thou  shalt  follow  me  afterwards," 
— even  to  a  death  on  the  Cross! 

Surely  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  wonderful  accounts 
have  been  written  as  an  assurance  of  complete  salvation  to 
all  weary,  wandering,  despairing  souls.  Those  who  have  had 
no  chance  for  good  surroundings,  no  time  for  education,  may 
not  these  be  as  fully  saved  as  he  to  whom  it  was  said,  "This 
day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise?" 

L.  C.  W. 

Happiness,  like  the  desire  for  beauty,  is  a  desire  of  the  spirit. 
It  is  only  real  if  it  makes  for  the  happiness  of  others,  for  all 
have  to  be  brought  into  the  fellowship  of  love.  The  fellow- 
ship of  love  is  the  cement  binding  men  into  God's  great  family. 
Out  of  love  will  arise  the  abundant  life  proclaimed  and  lived 
by  Jesus. — Ernest  E.  Unwin. 


The  Kingdom  of  Heaven. — By  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
was  meant  the  Divine  Seed  in  the  heart,  otherwise  called  the 
Grace  of  God,  which  as  every  one  makes  it  the  rule  of  their 
actions  in  both  moral  and  religious  conduct,  teaches  us  our 
duty  to  God  and  one  another  by  which  we  are  brought  under 
the  government  of  Christ  and  thereby  made  partakers  of  that 
peace  which  may  be  justly  termed  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
within. — Samuel  Bownas. 
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EDUCATION. 


THREE  CONNECTICUT  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  assumed  that  a  somewhat  circumstantial  account  of 
the  educational  pilgrimage  mentioned  in  our  last  week's 
News  Notes  will  be  of  general  interest.  It  was  made  on  behalf 
of  Westtown  School  by  twelve  Friends  all  closely  associated 
with  its  welfare  and  management.  The  principal  and  his 
wife,  the  business  manager  and  a  member  of  the  boys'  student 
body  were  from  the  School — with  one  exception  the  others 
were  members  of  the  Committee.  The  one  exception,  let  it 
be  said,  represented  a  high  potency  interest  and  influence  for 
the  School's  best  welfare.  In  a  very  special  way  the  whole 
expedition  dates  from  the  Conference  held  in  Philadelphia 
Second  iVIonth  5th  in  order  to  determine  the  sentiment  of 
Friends  as  to  the  proper  charge  for  tuition  next  >'ear.  C. 
Walter  Borton  at  that  time  made  a  plea  that  a  proper  utiliza- 
tion of  more  of  the  physical  energy  of  the  pupils  in  the  neces- 
sary labor  of  the  school  life  would  be  educative,  and  would 
save  a  large  sum  of  money  annually.  He  put  his  points  in  a 
very  practical  way  and  calculated  that  at  the  least  ^6000  a 
year  could  be  saved  in  this  way.  As  he  was  speaking  a  re- 
quest from  a  member  of  the  Committee  to  the  Kent  School  in 
Connecticut  for  information  was  being  responded  to  by 
posting  from  Kent  a  copy  of  the  circular  of  the  School,  entitled 
"  Facts  Concerning  Kent  School."  This  circular  was  received 
in  Philadelphia  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  following  the 
Conference.  The  three  or  four  pages  with  the  sub-caption, 
"The  Self  Help  System,"  seemed  so 'exactly  like  Walter 
Borton's  speech  that  he  was  playfully  charged  by  phone  as 
being  a  plagiarist.  It  transpired  that  he  did  not  know  the 
Kent  School,  and  had  never  seen  the  circular.  The  claim  the 
Connecticut  school  makes  in  this  statement  for  the  year 
1919-1920  is  for  a  cash  saving  of  $13,175.  The  attendance  for 
the  year  was  165  boys.  The  items  are  given  in  detail  and 
certified  by  the  business  manager  of  the  School.  Several 
copies  of  this  circular  were  at  once  secured  and  passed  about 
amongst  members  of  the  Committee  and  friends  of  Westtown 
School.  It  was  an  easy  matter  after  that  for  the  principal  to 
find  three  Friends  with  automobiles  to  carry  the  delegation 
the  five  hundred  miles  to  and  from  Kent,  Windsor  and  Middle- 
bury,  three  objective  points  of  the  visit.  Fine  weather,  good 
roads,  the  best  of  fellowship,  made  an  excursion  that  would 
have  been  notable  without  such  a  definite  aim.  We  must  not, 
however,  be  diverted  in  this  account  from  the  direct  object. 

The  Kent  School  is  in  Western  Connecticut  not  far  from 
the  Berkshire  region.  The  School  owns  a  territory  of  several 
thousand  acres,  including  a  good-sized  mountain  at  whose 
foot  the  buildings  are  nestled.  The  Housatonic  River  separates 
the  school  property  from  the  town  of  Kent,  which  contains  a 
population  of  about  one  thousand.  The  buildings  are  near 
the  stream,  which  makes  a  lively  element  of  beauty  in  the 
foreground.  The  flat  plateau  that  borders  the  stream  con- 
tains about  one  hundred  acres  of  farmed  land  and  rather  less 
than  this  in  school  campus.  The  spot  is  ideal  in  its  advantages, 
isolation,  healthfulness,  beauty,  for  such  a  school. 

It  was  near  6  p.  m.  on  the  26th  ult.,  that  our  party  came  to- 
gether at  the  School.  Two  cars  traveled  in  company,  the 
third  by  its  own  route,  but  we  were  not  ten  minutes  apart 
in  arriving.  The  place  at  this  hour  was  astir  with  the  life  of 
boys.  We  were  immediately  joining  them  in  the  large  study- 
room.  It  was  evening  inspection  and  for  fifteen  minutes  we 
listened  to  the  prefects  announcing  failures  of  individuals  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  approved  jobs.  The  boy  stood  as 
each  announcement  was  made.  "  Dust  under  radiators," 
"bureau  scarfs  out  of  place,"  "rooms  in  a  muss,"  were  some 
of  the  sentences  pronounced  seriously,  and  accepted  in  good 
nature.  No  master  of  course  was  present.  The  system  is 
worked  entirely  by  the  boys.  Seven  of  them  direct  it,  three 
prefects  appointed  by  the  head-master,  and  four  members  of 
the  Council  elected  by  the  boys. 

Immediately  inspection  was  over  we  all  repaired  to  the 
Chapel.     The  Head-master  and  his  priestly  assistant  met  us 


at  the  doorway.  They  were  robed  in  white  gowns,  and  the 
insigne  of  their  order  (the  Episcopal  order  of  the  Holy  Cross) 
was  displayed  by  both  of  them.  To  the  bo\s  they  are  Father 
Sill  and  Father  Allen.  The  designation  was  not  easy  to  some 
of  our  Friends,  although  it  is  at  least  a  first  cousin  to  the 
monastic  survival.  Master,  in  our  own  school. 

The  ready  politeness  of  the  boys  manifested  in  seeing  that 
we  preceded  them  to  seats  in  the  Chapel,  was  a  feature  of 
the  School  that  had  many  illustrations  in  our  five  or  six  hours 
of  freedom  to  inspect  all  departments.  We  carried  away  the 
impression  that  the  boys  were  genuinely  polite,  as  well  as 
true  to  the  forms  of  politeness.  The  service  was  brief  and  in 
keeping  with  the  principal's  profession.  Various  denomina- 
tions are  represented  in  the  School  family.  There  was  a  note 
of  sincerity  throughout,  and  the  observant  Friend  would 
probably  notice  that  the  faces  of  the  boys  had  in  them  a  light 
of  unmistakable  worship.  The  brief  pauses  of  silence  added 
to  this  impression.  The  repetition  of  these  periods,  morning 
and  evening,  must  tell  upon  an  expanding  religious  nature. 
Supper  was  the  order  after  service.  Each  one  of  us  found  a 
boy  at  our  elbow  to  conduct  us  to  soap  and  water  so  that 
we  need  not  eat  with  unwashed  hands  after  such  a  long  journey. 
In  the  dining-room  we  were  distributed  singly  or  in  twos  to 
tables  where  there  were  vacant  places.  We  all  found  our 
table-mates  brimming  with  enthusiasm  for  their  school.  The 
meal  was  plain  but  good.  Our  determination  to  be  circum- 
stantial forces  the  menu  into  this  narration.  There  was  an 
appetizing  soup,  a  dish  of  scrambled  eggs  and  bacon,  a  dish 
of  creamed  potatoes,  bread  and  butter  ad  lib.  and  milk  or 
water  for  drink.  A  dessert  course  of  California  cherries  com- 
pleted the  meal.  All  the  waiting  was  done  by  the  boys.  When 
the  meal  was  over  the  Head  Master  said  a  brief  word  of 
grace  and  the  dining-room  was  left  to  those  whose  job  it  is 
to  keep  it  in  order,  and  to  the  four  boy  dish-washers  whom  our 
women  Friends  reported  to  be  expert  in  using  the  electric 
di^h-washer.  In  about  twenty  minutes,  it  was  said,  all  was 
in  readiness  for  the  morning  meal. 

Father  Sill  now  proposed  that  we  should  divide  into  two 
groups — one  to  meet  informally  with  the  student  Council 
(the  three  prefects  and  four  councillors)  and  the  other  to 
discuss  the  business  end  of  the  project  with  him  and  his  as- 
sociates in  the  office.  The  seven  young  gentlemen  conducted 
us  to  the  Head  Master's  study  and  for  more  than  an  hour 
they  displayed  zest  as  well  as  intelligence  in  answering  our 
questions.  They  told  us  what  the  self-help  jobs  are,  how  they 
are  assigned,  how  work  is  inspected,  how  a  right  method  of 
work  is  taught,  what  punishments  are  used,  how  they  are 
administered,  and  in  general,  the  outcome  of  the  whole  system. 
There  was  no  shadow  of  doubt  in  their  minds  that  they  were 
using  a  great  instrument  of  education  as  well  as  contributing 
to  the  maintenance  of  their  school.  In  the  office  the  details 
of  an  annual  saving  this  year  of  about  $25,000  were  divulged. 
The  School  has  no  endowment  and  charges  $600  a  year  as 
against  more  than  a  million  endowment  at  Westtown  and  a 
$400  charge.  Quite  evidently  ours  is  the  larger.  One  of  the 
financial  group  asked  Father  Sill  what  he  would  do  if  some 
one  offered  him  a  million-and-a-half.  Quickly  he  responded 
that  he  would  refuse  it,  but  directly  amended  this  to  say  he 
would  accept  it  and  found  another  school  or  schools  like  Kent. 

At  this  point  most  of  us  had  completed  a  fourteen-hour 
day  and  we  welcomed  the  rest  that  awaited  us  in  our  beds 
at  the  village  inn.  Some  boys  had  said  quite  warmly,  "we 
hope  we  shall  see  you  early  to-morrow."  Their  day  actually 
begins  shortly  after  six,  but  we  were  not  able  to  join  them 
before  eight.  Then  they  had  finished  breakfast  and  most  of 
them  had  completed  their  jobs.  We  did  see  some  sweeping, 
and  joined  an  inspector  in  his  rounds  of  bed  and  bath-rooms. 
His  quick  eye  detected  some  defects  where  we  should  have 
pronounced  the  condition  excellent.  With  two  inspections  a 
day,  much  of  the  training  side  of  the  "jobs"  (the  boys  always 
call  them  that)  would  be  lost  if  there  were  any  laxity  of 
standards.  It  became  apparent  to  us,  almost  at  once,  that 
the  merit  of  the  system  as  training  is  in  its  "  railroad  accuracy." 
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It  gives  every  boy  the  business  habit  for  everything  he  does 
and  so  saves  no  end  of  time.  Near  8.30  all  were  again  together 
in  the  large  room  and  the  scene  of  the  evening  before  was 
repeated.  At  its  conclusion  the  Head  Master  appeared,  there 
was  a  devotional  exercise  of  less  than  five  minutes  which  was 
soon  followed  by  recitations.  The  study  hours  in  the  large 
room  are  entirely  managed  without  masters,  another  very 
considerable  financial  saving. 

it  was  interesting  to  observe,  even  briefly,  the  character 
of  the  recitations.  Nothing  was  more  evident  than  the 
absence  of  "lost  motion."  Masters  and  pupils  had  a  striking, 
business-like  directness  which  seemed  an  evident  reflection  of 
their  manner  of  life.  Before  ten  our  farewells  were  said  and 
we  were  threading  our  way  through  charming  country  toward 
Hartford.  We  paused  there  for  lunch  and  in  the  early  afternoon 
were  at  Windsor,  about  six  miles  away.  The  Loomis  In- 
stitute is  a  foundation  of  the  Loomis  family.  It  has  a  favorable 
situation  with  ample  farming  land,  very  beautiful  and  perfect 
buildings  and  an  endowment  of  more  than  two  millions.  There 
are  nearly  two  hundred  boys  in  attendance  and  a  few  girls 
as  day  scholars  in  work  by  themselves.  The  principal,  A.  H. 
Batchelder,  is  a  Harvard  man  with  advanced  ideals  of  the 
demands  of  modern  life  on  educational  ideas  and  practices. 
He  has  profound  regard  for  the  Kent  School  and  its  spirit  of 
self-help  and  in  a  modified  form  uses  it  in  his  school.  He  does, 
however,  have  in  addition  paid  jobs  for  deserving  fellows 
who  would  like  to  earn  extra  money.  Unhappily  for  us  the 
school  work  was  suspended  for  an  afternoon  of  sports  with 
a  baseball  game  as  a  feature.  The  Head  Master  gave  himself 
to  us  for  nearly  two  hours  in  exhibiting  buildings  and  equip- 
ment with  running  educational  comment  of  a  high  order. 
The  project  method  under  which  boys  have  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  a  piece  of  farming  or  poultry  raising  or  other 
similar  work  is  probably  the  most  interesting  special  feature 
of  the  School.  We  had  no  opportunity  to  inspect  this  work. 
The  spirit  of  the  ball  game  was  irresistible  and  we  concluded 
our  visit  with  a  half  hour  on  the  bleachers  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  Loomis  score  a  victory.  Perhaps  it  was  in 
more  than  one  mind,  as  we  sped  away  toward  Waterbury  and 
reflected  on  an  environment  of  wealth,  "how  hardly  shall 
they  that  have  riches  enter  the  Kingdom." 

One  of  our  three  carloads  spent  the  night  at  a  wayside  inn 
to  avoid  the  noise  of  a  great  city.  Two  carloads  of  us  got  down 
at  the  Elton,  a  modern  hostelry  of  exceptional  merit  in  Water- 
bury.  One  of  our  automobile  hosts  knew  the  proprietor.  He 
regarded  this  fact  as  ample  passport  for  us  all  and  bestowed 
the  most  lavish  hospitality  upon  us.  The  tribute  he  exacted 
was  a  game  of  golf  with  our  three  golf  enthusiasts  the  next 
morning.  This  gave  the  three  ladies  and  the  writer  an  op- 
portunity to  ride  out  to  Middlebury  and  spend  an  hour  and  a 
half  with  the  accomplished  principal  of  Westover,  which  is 
really  better  known  as  "  Miss  Hillard's  School  for  Girls."  We 
would  question  whether  a  more  charming  school  plant  could 
be  found  in  our  country.  We  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the 
priricipal,  the  business  manager  and  the  buildings.  The 
initial  fee  for  board  and  tuition  is  $1600  for  the  year,  and  there 
are  extras.  The  principal's  ideas  both  of  liberty  and  restraint 
in  education  appealed  to  our  enthusiasm.  Let  us  hope  that 
these  may  be  presented  by  a  feminine  hand. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  home-coming  was  enlivened  with 
many  turns  of  reflection,  but  also  with  a  sense  that  what  we 
had  seen  in  three  days  would  require  more  than  three  days  for 
digestion  and  adaptation  to  our  needs.  All  of  the  three  schools 
we  saw  express  personalities.  In  some  degree  each  expresses 
traditions  also.  It  surprised  us,  perhaps,  to  have  the  principal 
of  Westover  emphasize  the  value  of  traditions  as  paramount 
in  formative  influences.  Without  accepting  the  sentiment  in 
that  form  we  can  rejoice  that  Westtown  is  so  rich  in  that 
direction.  Perhaps  our  greatest  need  is  to  get  these  rich 
traditions  more  courageously  expressed  in  personality. 

,     ,  J.  H.  B. 

Materialism  is  the  funeral  of  the  soul.— Albert  D.  Belden. 


WESTTOWN  NOTES. 

Old  scholars  will  recall  the  shack  which  stood  near  the  shore 
of  the  lake  in  the  north  woods,  which  a  few  years  ago  had 
fallen  more  or  less  into  decay,  with  its  timbers  and  rough 
board  siding  gradually  disappearing  as  fuel  for  camp  fires. 
A  new  shack  has  now  taken  its  place,  through  the  interest  and 
leadership  of  Master  Carroll.  Enough  money  was  raised 
among  a  few  of  the  alumni  to  pay  for  the  necessary  material, 
and  a  group  of  older  boys  have  generously  given  many  after- 
noons during  the  late  winter  and  spring  to  the  work  of  con- 
struction. It  is  substantially  made  of  heavy  timber,  shingled 
on  roof  and  walls,  and  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  ten 
or  a  dozen  campers.  Several  groups  of  pupils  have  already 
used  it  for  an  overnight's  camping  and  it  is  already  booked 
ahead  for  many  week-end  nights  for  the  balance  of  the  school 
year. 

A  recent  afternoon  was  successfully  utilized  as  a  Clean-up 
Day;  the  class  periods  were  shortened,  allowing  for  a  long 
afternoon  of  work,  the  School  being  divided  up  into  various 
squads  to  whom  definite  tasks  had  been  previously  assigned 
by  the  Student  Councils.  Not  only  was  a  great  deal  of  work 
done  on  the  Campus,  but  paths  were  cleared  in  the  woods, 
the  path  along  the  lake  improved,  rubbish  cleaned  up  along 
the  West  Chester  road,  and  considerable  further  work  done  in 
trimming  up  the  pine  trees  west  of  Walnut  Hill. 

J.  Clifford  Otis  has  recently  resigned  his  position  as  Head  of 
the  Agricultural  Department,  and  has  taken  up  the  manage- 
ment of  a  large  farm  in  northern  Vermont.  James  F.  Walker 
has  been  appointed  h\  his  place  to  head  up  the  work  in  Agri- 
culture. 

Lucia  Ames  Mead  of  Boston  was  a  recent  speaker  in  Union, 
showing  very  forcibly  the  need  of  a  better  education  in  schools 
and  colleges  and  through  the  press  in  the  problems  of  inter- 
national relationship. 

A  gift  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  has  recently  been  received, 
from  an  anonymous  donor,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
library.  It  will  be  known  as  the  Mary  Randolph  Memorial 
Fund.  The  income  is  not  to  be  used  to  supplant  funds  now 
available  for  library  purchases,  but  to  enable  the  School  to 
obtain  special  books,  or  possibly  more  expensive  books  than 
at  present  we  feel  at  liberty  to  buy. 

Old  scholars  will  remember  that  Sixth  Month  4th  is  Alumni 
Day,  and  will  make  no  other  engagements  for  that  time. 


MOTHER  AND  CHILD. 
Warm  little  hand  in  my  hand, 

Music  of  pattering  feet, 
Eyes  that  are  bright  as  the  day! 

Time  of  his  march  I  would  cheat. 
Warm  little  hand  in  my  hand, 
Can  we  not  bid  him — Stand; 

Warm  little  hand  in  my  hand! 

That  were  as  foolish  as  fond. 
Feet  must  be  taught  how  to  step. 

Stepping  to  music  respond. 
Then,  when  aside  I  must  stand. 
Dim-eyed,  I'll  open  my  hand; 

And,  while  the  blinding  tears  start. 

List  to  the  feet's  buoyant  tread 
Keeping  in  time  with  Life's  march, 

God  now  their  guide  in  my  stead; 
But  you  and  I  must  not  part. 
Heart  that  once  beat  'neath  my  heart! 

— ^Annie  Margaret  Pike. 


The  most  believable  thing  concerning  a  God  of  Love  is 
Incarnation.  It  brings  Him  to  His  prodigals  at  their  point  of 
greatest  need,  the  point  where  flesh  and  spirit  wage  their  mortal 
combat.  Where  else  should  a  Redeeming  God  be  found?— 
Al3ert  D,  Belden. 
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PEACE  NOTES. 

{Prepared  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  Peace  Committee.) 


Extracts  From  the  Peace  Committee's  Report. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  work  for  next  year,  we  believe 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  through  its  Peace  Committee,  should 
aim  to  do  three  things: 

First — To  develop  as  many  as  possible  of  its  members  into 
intelligent,  consecrated  workers  for  peace. 

Second — To  join  other  bodies  in  working  for  peace  along 
economic  and  humanitarian  lines. 

Third — To  present  in  religious,  educational  and  other  fields 
our  special  contribution  to  the  campaign  for  peace — an  un- 
bounded confidence  in  the  power  of  good  and  a  conviction 
that  war  and  Christianity  cannot  be  reconciled.     .     .     . 

The  need  for  intelligent,  aggressive  peace  work  was  never 
greater  than  at  present.  The  opportunity  seems  unlimited. 
Greed,  fear,  and  hatred  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world;  and 
the  relation  of  our  own  country  with  Japan,  with  Mexico  and 
with  Great  Britain  calls  for  the  steady  influence  of  all  people 
of  good-will.  The  present  affords  an  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  the  cause  of  international  disarmament. 
We  believe  that  the  United  States  should  lead  the  world  in 
this  movement  and  should  invite  the  leading  nations  to  attend 
a  conference  at  which  plans  for  world  disarmament  could  be 
perfected.  We  urge  that  all  who  feel  that  they  have  a  part 
to  take  in  the  work  of  disarmament,  should  volunteer  their 
services  to  our  Secretary  at  304  Arch  Street.     .     .     . 

The  [London]  Conference  has  deepened  our  conviction  that 
war  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  Christian  way  of 
life;  that  the  teaching  of  Christ  is  to  rely  upon  spiritual 
means,  to  overcome  evil  with  good,  and  good  only;  that 
Christ's  method  alone  points  the  way  out  of  the  present  world 
confusion;  that  those  who  have  this  understanding  can  do 
naught  else  but  try  this  method  here  and  now,  regardless  of 
consequences.  It  is  in  this  way  human  society  gains  ground. 
We  are  convinced  that  with  all  our  failings  and  weaknesses, 
special  light  on  these  truths  has  been  granted  to  the  Society 
of  Friends  and  that  therefore  a  tremendous  opportunity  opens 
to  us  and  a  tremendous  responsibility  rests  upon  us  to  strive 
for  a  clearer  and  deeper  understanding  of  them;  to  live  them 
out  in  all  the  details  of  our  lives;  and  humbly  but  fearlessly 
and  vigorously  to  spread  as  widely  as  we  can,  the  message  of 
the  efficacy  of  good-will  and  peace.    Shall  this  be  our  program? 

Our  Schools  and  War. 

The  substance  of  the  address  on  "Our  Schools  and  War," 
delivered  at  Friends'  Select  School  a  year  or  more  ago  by 
Professor  William  H.  Kilpatrick  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review  for  Third 
Month,  1921,  and  five  thousand  copies  of  the  reprint  are 
being  circulated  by  the  Peace  Committee.  In  addition  to 
Friends'  schools  the  effort  was  made  to  send  them  to  all  other 
private  and  parochial  schools,  to  normal  schools  and  all  public 
schools  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

Dr.  Kilpatrick  takes  the  ground  that,  although  war  is  so 
well  established  in  the  world,  it  is  not  inevitable,  but  can  be 
abolished;  that,  according  to  the  psychologist,  rivalry  and 
contest  may  be  so  inherent  in  human  nature  as  to  be  in- 
eradicable, but  fighting,  especially  fighting  to  kill,  is  not.  He 
would  bring  the  facts  bearing  on  the  subject  of  war  to  teachers 
so  that  the  truth  of  the  situation  would  carry  its  own  con- 
viction to  them  and  then  he  would  have  the  teachers,  in 
history,  literature,  etc.,  develop  in  the  children  the  right 
spirit  and  attitude,  and  help  them  to  appreciate  the  awfulness 
of  war,  to  know  that  if  we  do  not  blunder  we  need  never  have 
another  war,  to  see  that  the  welfare  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  demands  that  they  shall  work  unitedly,  to  learn  the 
burden  and  dangers  of  competitive  armaments,  and  so  forth. 

The  twelve  page  pamphlet  will  be  sent  gladly  to  any  who 
request  it  from  the  Peace  Committee,  at  304  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Christian  Education  the  Road  to  Peace. 

In  a  recent  circular  letter,  Roger  W.  Babson,  the  financial 
expert,  says: — 

The  need  of  the  hour  is  not  more  factories  or  materials,  not 
more  railroads  or  steamships,  not  more  armies  or  more  navies, 
but  rather  more  education  based  on  the  plain  teachings  of 
lesus.  The  prosperity  of  our  country  depends  on  the  motives 
and  purposes  of  the  people.  These  motives  and  purposes  are 
directed  in  the  right  course  only  through  religion.  Legislation, 
bounties,  or  force  are  of  no  avail  in  determining  man's  attitude 
toward  life.  Harmony  at  home  and  peace  with  the  world 
will  only  be  determined  in  the  same  way.     ... 

We  are  willing  to  give  our  property  and  even  our  lives  when 
our  country  calls  in  time  of  war.  Yet  the  call  of  Christian 
education  is  to-day  of  even  greater  importance  than  was  ever 
the  call  of  the  army  or  the  navy.  1  say  this  because  we  shall 
probably  never  live  to  see  America  attacked  from  without, 
but  we  may  at  any  time  see  our  best  institutions  attacked 
from  within. 

1  am  not  offering  Christian  education  as  a  protector  of 
property  [but]  because  nearly  all  the  great  progressive  and 
liberal  movements  of  history  have  been  born  in  the  hearts  of 
Christian  educators.  1  do,  however,  insist  that  the  safety  of 
our  sons  and  daughters,  as  they  go  out  on  the  streets  this  very 
night,  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  preachers  rather  than  to 
the  influence  of  the  policemen  and  law  makers.  Yes,  the  safety 
of  our  nation,  including  all  groups,  depends  on  Christian 
education.  Furthermore,  at  no  time  in  our  history  has  it  been 
more  greatly  needed.     .     .     . 

The  League  of  Nations  and  Disarmament. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
one  of  the  many  important  things  done  was  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  on  Disarmament,  consisting  of  Viviani  of 
France,  Fisher  of  England  and  Orlando  of  Italy,  with  members 
also  from  Japan,  Italy  and  Sweden  In  addition  to  these  six 
political  leaders,  the  international  labor  office  was  asked  to 
name  six  delegates,  three  representing  capital  and  three  to 
represent  labor;  the  economic  and  financial  commission  to 
name  four  more,  and  the  permament  military,  naval  and  air 
commission  another  six.  This  makes  a  representative  group 
of  men  with  expert  knowledge  on  the  various  aspects  of  the 
question  of  Disarmament  and  the  findings  of  such  a  com- 
mission will  be  of  great  value  whether  it  is  to  be  the  final 
body  to  study  this  problem  or  is  to  pass  the  results  of  its  work 
on  to  a  new  committee  in  whose  appointment  the  United 
States  also  is  involved. 

The  Council  also  sent  to  all  governments  represented  in  the 
League  the  resolution  approved  by  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  to  the  effect  that  all  nations  agree  not  to  exceed 
their  present  armament  budgets  during  the  next  two  years; 
and  it  issued  a  strong  appeal  to  all  governments  to  ratify 
immediately  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain,  which  was  drawn  up 
to  prevent  the  dumping  in  the  more  backward  parts  of  the 
world  of  the  large  stocks  of  war  material  now  held  in  the 
belligerent  countries. 

The  Springfield  Republican  on  Reparations. 
Perhaps  the  ideal  method  if  it  were  feasible  would  be  to 
base  reparations  on  violations  of  international  law  and  of  the 
laws  of  war.  Honestly  applied,  and  coupled  with  fresh  in- 
ternational agreements,  put  in  unmistakable  terms,  this  would 
go  far  to  protect  civilization  from  new  outrages.  Let  Germany 
pay,  and  pay  dear,  for  sinking  merchant  ships  without  regard 
for  life,  for  shelling  British  coast  towns  from  the  sea,  for 
dropping  bombs  from  the  air  on  London  and  Paris,  for  de- 
porting civilians  for  forced  labor,  for  wrecking  French  factories 
and  coal  mines  and  converting  strips  of  fertile  territory  into 
a  desert.  But  to  make  the  bill  not  impossibly  high,  and  to 
drive  home  the  lesson,  let  the  bombing  of  German  cities,  the 
violation  of  international  law  in  the  blockade  of  Germany,  and 
in  general  all  practices  which  the  Allies  resorted  to  on  the 
ground  of  dire  necessity  be  reckoned  as  offsets.     .     .     . 
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Such  a  settlement  might  not  merely  have  made  the  war  a 
great  moral  lesson,  but  have  given  civilization  a  bulwark. 
Instead  the  Allies  have  borrowed  from  Germany  the  atrocious 
inventions  and  practices  which  they  have  denounced,  and 
which  they  make  the  very  basis  of  their  demand  for  exemplary 
damages.  Not  a  nation  has  come  out  clearly  for  renunciation 
of  frightfulness. 

■  I  ■ 

JAPAN  NOTES. 

A  conference  for  the  women  of  the  Japan  Yearly  Meeting 
was  held  at  Mito,  Second  Month  25th  and  26th.  The  subject 
was:  "What  Do  We  as  Women  Friends  Need?" — the  text 
the  last  verse  on  Matt,  x:  "But  one  thing  is  needful,  etc.," 
The  first  meeting  was  addressed  by  Alice  G.  Lewis  and  her 
talk  was  inspirational  in  character.  S.  Hirakawa  spoke  on 
"  English  and  American  Women  and  Future  Japanese  Women" 
(Friends).  Other  subjects  discussed  were  "What  we  need 
most  in  bringing  up  our  children,"  "in  ordering  our  homes," 
"in  our  spiritual  life,"  etc.  There  were  twenty  women  from 
outside  of  Mito. 

Gilbert  Bowles  is  continuing  to  improve  in  health  and  is 
taking  up  some  of  his  duties.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will 
be  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  girls  in  the  Friends'  School 
in  Tokio  this  year,  which  includes  an  entering  class  of  forty- 
five.  The  class-rooms  will  be  more  than  ever  crowded  this 
spring  term  and  the  great  hope  is  that  the  new  school-rooms 
can  be  built  this  summer  to  accommodate  all  more  comfortably 
when  the  autumn  term  begins.  As  the  class-rooms  are  to  be 
Japanese  style  it  will  not  take  long  to  build  them  when  we 
have  the  money  in  hand. 

The  Meeting  House  Building  Committee  is  active.  The 
cost  of  building  has  come  down  somewhat  so  that  it  is  believed 
a  suitable  building  can  be  erected  with  the  sum  given. 

Watanabe  Fumiko  San's  wedding  took  place  at  the  Tokio 
Meeting  on  the  fifteenth  of  this  month  according  to  the  cere- 
mony of  Friends.  She  is  very  happy  in  the  prospect  of  a 
Christian  home  and  Christian  parents-in-law. 

J.  C.  C. 

This  is  the  complete  composition  written  by  one  of  the 
Christian  girls  in  the  graduating  class  of  Friends'  Girls'  School, 
Tokio,  Japan,  1921: — 

The  Real  Value  of  Religion. 

Religion,  philosophy,  education,  morality — these  four  have 
a  most  important  function  in  our  spiritual  life.  What  helps 
one  to  make  one's  way  through  the  world  and  not  make  mis- 
takes is  morality.  What  opens  the  way  for  man's  culture  is 
education.  What  makes  clear  the  relation  of  the  two  worlds, 
material  and  mental,  and  gives  satisfaction  to  our  reason  is 
philosophy.  But  religion  is  what  answers  the  endless  wishes 
of  the  human  spirit,  apart  from  reason,  and  shows  supremely 
excellent  truth,  and  gives  the  highest  hope  and  consolation 
to  our  spiritual  life. 

There  are  many  forms  of  religion,  of  which  Christianity, 
Buddhism,  Islamism  and  Shintoism  are  chief.  And  in  those 
are  many  sects. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  question,  "  Where  is  the  real  value  of 
religion,"  I  can  only  answer  that  it  lies  in  one's  heart.  But  if 
I  speak  exactly  about  this  question,  of  course  I  must  say  that 
formal  religion  is  bad.  I  often  heard  some  one  say,  "  If  I  be- 
come a  Christian  I  cannot  do  what  I  wish,  and  there  will  be 
very  much  restriction  so  I  do  not  become  a  Christian."  But 
I  know  this  idea  is  a  mistake.  Because  if  it  were  such  a  re- 
strictive religion  no  one  could  bear  it,  for  everybody  is  a  human 
being.  But  they  who  say  those  things,  judge  only  by  formal 
seeing  and  they  have  no  real  understanding.  No,  they  have 
understanding,  but  they  cannot  trust. 

Because  the  Christian  only  in  name  does  many  things  just 
as  they  do,  they  are  puzzled.  Such  a  Christian  is  just  a  formal 
Christian,  and  that  kind  of  a  Christian  only  keeps  the  laws 
without  real  understanding,  and  thinks  he  has  a  real  faith  and 
pleases  God.  And  yet  there  are  even  now  many  such  men. 
Ancient  prophets,  filled  with  patriotism,  were  grieved  at  the 


evils  of  formal  religion  and  warned  the  people  against  it. 
Formal  religion  may  be  according  to  human  nature,  1  do  not 
know,  but  if  we  understand  thoroughly  where  the  real  value 
of  religion  lies,  formal  religion  cannot  continue. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  religion,  as  1  wrote  before,  but  we 
cannot  say  that  a  religion  is  good  or  bad  bv  looking  at  the 
life  of  one  person,  because  we  do  not  know  how  much  effort 
each  person  is  putting  forth.  And  if  one  does  not  seem  to 
succeed,  we  often  mistakenly  call  him  a  failure.  But  this  is 
not  the  question, — the  all-important  matter  is  one's  endeavor 
to  make  oneself  higher  than  before.  Of  course,  in  real  religion 
endeavor  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  strong,  firm  faith.  Christ 
taught  us  about  love.  Buddhism  taught  us  about  mercy. 
Confucius  taught  us  about  benevolence.  If  a  person  has  a 
compassionate  heart  then  he  cannot  do  any  cruelty  or  wicked- 
ness; or  if  he  has  a  benevolent  heart,  then  he  cannot  do  in- 
humanity either. 

So  the  teachings  have  about  the  same  meaning.  But  re- 
ligion is  different  from  teachings.  The  teachings  are  not  re- 
ligion. But  at  any  rate  the  real  value  of  religion  is  one's, 
endeavor  and  faith,  and  these  affect  the  life. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


Growing  Better.— Molly  was  tired.  The  work  at  home 
was  hard  and  she  was  discouraged  with  herself.  She  was 
losing  her  patience  and  her  poise,  and  feeling  her  faults  keenly. 
About  all  she  had  time  to  do  was  to  prepare  the  meals,  wash 
dishes  and  begin  over  again. 

For  there  was  a  family  of  seven.  Mother  had  been  dead 
two  years,  and  there  was  nobody  but  Molly  to  be  depended 
upon;  the  other  children  were  too  young  to  help  much. 

She  had  run  out  to  get  some  meat  for  dinner  and  must 
hurry  back. 

"I'm  just  plain  rebellious,"  thought  Molly,  with  a  heavy 
sigh.      "  1  don't  see  why  1  must  shoulder  so  many  burdens." 

As  she  turned  a  certain  corner,  she  came  face  to  face  with 
Uncle  Israel  Bibb. 

He  stopped.  His  hair  was  white  as  snow,  his  eyes  faded, 
but  kind. 

'  'Well,  Molly,"  he  said,  cheerily,  as  he  took  her  rough  httle 
hand,  "  you're  growing  more  like  your  mother  every  day,  and 
Greentown  never  held  a  sweeter  woman  than  she  was.  I 
ought  to  know,  for  I  knew  her  from  a  baby." 

Molly  brightened. 

' '  Do  you  think  so.  Uncle  Israel?"  she  replied.  "  I'd  so  like 
to  be  like  mother,  if  I  could." 

Uncle  Israel  nodded. 

"  Well,  you  have  your  wish,  then;  and  another  thing,  Molly, 
you're  not  only  growing  like  her,  but  you're  growing  better 
right  along." 

Molly  flushed  shamefacedly. 

"I  wish  I  were.  Uncle  Israel,"  she  said,  humbly;  "but  it's 
hard  always  to  be  good.  I  was  thinking  of  my  shortcomings 
only  now." 

"Certainly,  certainly,"  agreed  Uncle  Israel;  "but  you'll 
win.  You've  got  the  memory  of  your  mother  to  live  up  to. 
Don't  you  suppose  I  know  how  hard  you  work,  and  how 
trying  the  children  are,  and  what  a  loss  you've  sustained;  but 
you're  holding  the  job,  Molly.  You're  making  a  comfortable 
home  for  all  of  'em,  and  you  mustn't  feel  discouraged  and 
cast  down.  Be  glad  of  your  young  strength  and  the  ability 
to  do  things.  Let  the  fact  that  things  are  hard  put  you  on 
your  mettle.     Growing  better — why,  of  course  you  are." 

Molly  threw  back  her  shoulders.     Her  weariness  vanished. 

"How  nice  of  you  to  tell  me  that!"  she  said,  gratefully. 
"I  guess  1  needed  you  this  morning.  Uncle  Israel.  I  didn't 
know  anybody  cared  about  my  hard  times." 

Uncle  Israel  looked  at  her  kindly. 

"Folks  always  care,  Molly,"  he  said,  gently;  "and,  more 
than  that,  your  heavenly  Father  cares.  Just  you  keep  on 
doing  the  best  you  can,  and  by  and  by  your  struggles  will 
turn  into  victories.     1  am  not  afraid  about  you.    You  are  your 
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mother's  own  daughter.  It's  not  easy,  I  know,  Molly;  but 
the  Lord  will  help,  and  after  awhile  there's  the  reward." 

Molly  nodded. 

"Yes,  1  know;  I  had  forgotten  about  that." 

Uncle  Israel  laid  a  hand  on  the  young  shoulders. 

"Think  of  it  now  and  then,"  he  said,  gently.     "  It'll  help." 

He  trudged  up  the  street,  and  Molly  looked  after  him  with 
a  new  vision  and  a  new  hope. 

She  looked  like  mother,  and  she  was  going  to  strive  to 
become  like  her  in  every  way.  Mother  was  not  lacking  in 
patience  and  love  and  gentleness,  and  she  must  not  be. 

She  walked  on  slowly. 

"Growing  better,"  she  whispered.  "Uncle  Israel  said  that 
about  me." 

She  smiled. 

"  I  wonder  where  my  discouragement  is  now — and  my 
weariness — they're  gone!" 

"Oh!"  she  added,  "what  a  difference  just  a  few  kind  words 
make." 

She  smiled  again. 

"If  I  hurry,  I'll  just  have  time  to  make  apple  dumplings 
for  dinner." 


A  Cheer. — There  is  an  old  story  about  a  fireman  who 
went  into  a  burning  building  to  rescue  a  sick  woman.  He  had 
to  carry  her  down  a  ladder  past  windows  that  were  pouring 
out  smoke  and  flame.  He  faltered  with  his  burden.  To  the 
anxious  crowd  below  it  looked  as  if  he  would  fail.  Then  some 
wise  man  in  the  crowd  called  out,  "Give  him  a  cheer."  The 
crowd  roared  out  a  cheer.  The  exhausted  fireman  found  new 
strength  from  all  those  hearts  that  were  with  him,  and  came 
down  safely. 

It  always  helps  the  other  fellow  to  "give  him  a  cheer." 
Young  people  are  likely  to  be  quick  and  sharp  with  criticism, 
but  too  often  they  forget  to  be  generous  with  praise  and  thanks. 
It  helps  mother  and  father  to  "give  them  a  cheer"  by  saying 
a  word  of  thanks  and  appreciation  for  all  they  do  for  you. 
Praise  the  younger  brothers  and  sisters  when  they  do  some- 
thing well.  A  word  of  appreciation  to  your  faithful  teacher 
would  do  her  more  good  than  you  know.  If  some  one  of  your 
friends  has  taken  a  prize,  or  won  in  a  game,  or  done  something 
else  well,  add  your  generous  word  of  praise.  Get  the  habit 
early  of  appreciating  people,  and  speaking  of  the  things  they 
do  well.  It  is  one  of  the  little  things  that  costs  nothing  and 
yet  helps  a  great  deal. — fVhat  To  Do. 


■'A  Tip-top  Book." — "There's  a  tip-top  book,  Ellis,  you 
can  take  it  to  read  if  you  want  to.  I've  just  read  it,  and  it's 
a  splendid  story." 

'Then  I  should  like  to  read  it.  I  don't  very  often  get  a 
chance  at  a  new  book.  But  1  think  books  are  best  of  any- 
thing, and  when  I  am  a  man  I  mean  to  have  stacks  of  them. 
Mother  and  I  read  together,  and  then  we  talk  over  what  we 
have  been  reading  about;  so  it's  twice  as  good  as  if  1  read  it 
alone." 

"  Is  that  the  way  you  do?" 

"Of  course  it  is.  Why  shouldn't  I?  Mother  and  I  are  all 
the  family  that  is  left,  and  we  do  everything  we  can  together. 
1  tell  you  my  mother  is  the  best  company  I  ever  had.  She  is 
just  jolly,  besides  being  good  as  she  can  be.  She  goes  singing 
around  the  house,  making  a  fellow  feel  rich,  no  matter  what 
he  has  for  dinner." 

"Ain't  she  old?" 

"No,  and  it  wouldn't  make  any  difference  if  she  were; 
she'd  be  my  mother  all  the  same." 

"To  be  sure  she  would.  But  if  you  take  this  book  you  must 
keep  out  of  her  sight  and  read  it  on  the  sly." 

"Why  must  I?" 

"Because  she  wouldn't  like  it.  My  mother  would  make 
a  great  fuss  if  she  knew  I  read  such  a  book." 

"Then  what  do  you  read  it  for?  What's  the  matter  with 
the  book?     You  said  'twas  splendid." 

'  'So  it  is,  but  your  mother  wouldn't  think  so." 


"Then  it  ain't  so,  for  1  tell  you  my  mother  knows  1  won't 
read  anything  on  the  sly.  1  don't  do  business  that  way,  and 
1  advise  you  not  to.     My  mother  knows  best." 

"  If  you  think  so,  1  don't  suppose  it's  of  any  use  to  try  to 
make  you  think  differentlv." 

"No,  sir,  it  ain't;  and  I  advise  you  to  do  as  your  rnother 
wants  you  to.  You've  got  a  bad  book,  or  you  wouldn't  talk 
about  it  as  you  do,  and  you'd  better  burn  it  up." 

So  one  boy  was  loyal  to  his  mother  and  to  his  own  higher 
nature,  but  two  others  were  found  who  could  be  easily  in- 
fluenced. 

They  read  the  book,  thought  and  talked  of  the  exciting 
scenes  described  in  it,  and  were  thus  prepared  for  further 
reading  of  the  same  kind.  Lessons  were  neglected,  and  oc- 
casionally there  was  a  day's  truancy  from  school.  The  evil 
did  not  stop  there.  Absolute  falsehood  followed  fast  upon 
deception;  and  when  a  petty  theft  was  committed  in  the 
village,  it  was  charged  at  once  to  three  boys  who  were  con- 
stantly together  and  who  were  known  to  be  habitual  readers 
of  highly  sensational  books  and  papers.  They  were  suspected 
of  reading  even  worse  books,  and  all  this  told  against  them. 

For  their  parents'  sake  they  were  spared  the  disgrace  of 
a  public  trial.  Upon  acknowledgment  of  their  guilt,  and 
promises  of  amendment  the  prosecution  against  them  was 
withdrawn,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  reclaim  them  from 
their  evil  ways.  But  the  die  was  cast.  Vile  books  had  done 
their  work  of  pollution.  These  boys  grew  up  to  be  reckless, 
dissipated  men,  with  low  tastes  and  gross  manners,  while 
the  boy  who  trusted  his  mother  was  honorable  and  honored. 

Don't  do  anything  on  the  sly,  for  be  sure  your  sin  will  find 
you  out.  Don't  read  a  book  or  paper  your  mother  would  not 
approve.  Don't  look  at  a  picture  you  would  not  be  willing 
to  show  her. 

The  boys  tried  in  our  courts  for  the  commission  of  crimes 
are  those  who  have  read  bad  books.  The  boys  who  are  serving 
out  sentences  in  houses  of  correction  and  state  prisons  are 
those  who  have  read  bad  books.  Don't  read  them.  Don't 
trust  yourself  to  read  one. 

"Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners,"  and  evil 
words  upon  a  printed  page  corrupt  both  soul  and  body. 
Don't  read  them. — The  Little  Christian. 


THE  BOUNDLESS  LOVE  OF  GOD. 
Thou  hidden  love  of  God  whose  height, 

Whose  depth  unfathomed  no  man  knows: 
I  see  from  far  Thy  beauteous  Ught, 

Inly  I  sigh  for  Thy  repose: 
My  heart  is  pained,  nor  can  it  be 
At  rest,  till  it  find  rest  in  Thee. 

Is  there  a  thing  beneath  the  sun 
That  strives  with  Thee  my  heart  to  share? 

Ah!  tear  it  thence,  and  reign  alone, 
The  Lord  of  every  motion  there. 

Then  shall  my  heart  from  earth  be  free. 

When  it  hath  found  repose  in  Thee. 

Oh,  hide  this  self  from  me,  that  I 

No  more,  but  Clirist  in  me,  may  live! 
My  base  affections  crucify, 

Nor  let  one  favorite  sin  survive; 
In  all  things  nothing  may  I  see. 
Nothing  desire,  or  seek,  but  Thee. 

Each  moment  draw  from  earth  away 

My  heart,  that  lowly  waits  Thy  call. 
Speak  to  my  inmost  soul,  and  say 
I  am  thy  love,  thy  God,  thy  all! 
To  feel  Thy  power,  to  hear  Thy  voice, 
To  taste  Thy  love,  be  all  my  choice! 

— G.  Teesteegen,  1729. 
{Translaled  by  John  Wesley,  1738.) 
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PHILADELPHIA  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  in  regular  course 
on  the  3rd. 

City  Friends  gathered  from  their  places  of  business  and  from 
their  city  and  suburban  homes  at  the  appointed  hour  and  the 
stillness  that  settled  over  the  assembly,  strikingly  in  contrast 
with  the  many  noises  of  the  great  city  beyond  the  walls,  lent 
itself  most  naturally  to  the  hour  of  worship.  The  ministry 
was  helpful  and  comforting  and  so  closely  in  unison  were  the 
different  speakers  that  a  stranger  might  have  wondered  if  it 
had  not  been  so  planned,  but  we  know  that  there  had  been 
nothing  of  the  kind,  since  those  who  spoke  had  not  been  in 
each  other's  compan\-  for  months  prior  to  the  occasion. 

The  power  that  comes  to  the  sincere-hearted  believer,  who 
has  his  confidence  deep-rooted  in  his  Divine  Lord,  was  the 
keynote  of  what  was  said,  and  as  the  meeting  for  worship 
closed  it  seemed  most  fitting  that  a  dear  Friend  should  sup- 
plicate that  this  precious  gift  might  be  cherished  by  all  of 
us  as  we  went  about  our  daily  tasks. 

The  business  session  dealt  with  numerous  matters  of  im- 
portance referred  to  in  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting, 
but  the  main  feature  was  the  presentation  of  various  "  con- 
cerns" that  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  passed  down  to  the 
Subordinate  Meetings. 

These  were  brought  forward  through  the  reading  of  extracts 
from  the  Yearly  Meeting  Minutes.  In  this  presentation  the 
Clerk  read  from  different  sections  of  the  minutes  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  to  the  occasion  greater  interest  and  life  than 
some  of  us  had  ever  experienced  on  like  occasions. 

A  large  committee  under  appointment  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing was  represented  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  by  one  of  its 
members,  who  gave  an  informing  presentation  of  what  the 
Committee  has  thus  far  done  in  the  way  of  formulating  plans. 

To  all  that  was  said  in  this  connection  Friends  gave  willing 
attention  and  responded  to  it  in  a  most  sympathetic  manner, 
leaving  the  impression  that  the  Quarterly  Meeting  felt  unity 
with  the  propositions  made  and  was  more  than  ready  to  co- 
operate with  the  Committee.  What  these  plans  include  may 
appear  in  reports  of  others  of  our  Quarterly  Meetings  as  the 
same  Friend  is  under  appointment  to  attend  them  on  a  similar 
errand. 

D.  H.  F. 

OLDEST  FRAME  HOUSE  IN  UNITED  STATES. 

The  old  Quaker  Meeting  House,  in  Easton,  Maryland,  is 
among  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  frame  buildings  standing 
in  the  United  States,  writes  William  C.  Poole  in  the  American 
Forestry  Magaiine.  An  occasional  replacing  of  the  shingles 
on  the  roof,  and  replacing  of  some  of  the  weather-boarding, 
is  all  the  repairs  it  has  had.  Its  frame,  inside  wood  work,  and 
some  of  the  weather-boarding  are  the  same  as  when  built 
about  the  same  time  that  William  Penn,  who  visited  the 
building,  was  trading  with  the  Indians  and  laying  out  Phila- 
delphia. The  white  population  of  the  entire  country  then 
was  not  half  as  many  as  now  live  in  one  of  its  third-class  cities. 

This  quaint  old  house  claims  distinction  as  one  of  the  oldest 
buildings  in  the  United  States,  as  it  was  erected  in  1683.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  this  was  the  first  place  of  worship 
attended  by  the  wife  of  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  whose  parents 
live  on  the  same  Maryland  farm  where  her  ancestors  lived 
when  they  helped  to  build  this  meeting-house. 

The  old  contract  for  the  building' reads:  "To  agree  with 
ye  carpenters  for  ye  building  of  ye  said  house  60  foote  long 
and  44  foote  wide,  and  to  be  strong,  substantial  framed  work, 
with  good  white  oak  sills  and  small  joyst,  and  ye  upper  floors 
to  be  laid  with  plank  and  ye  roof  to  be  double  raftered,  and 
good  principal  rafters  every  ten  foote,  and  to  be  double  studded 
below,  and  to  be  well  braced,  and  windows  convenient,  and 
shutters,  and  good  large  stairs  into  ye  chambers,  which 
chambers  are  to  be  forty  foote  square  at  each  end  of  ye  house, 
and  twenty  foote  between  them,  and  for  other  conveniences 
to  be  left  to  direction  of  ye  aforesaid  friends." 


Any  builder  will  wonder  how  these  good  folks  could  build 
two  rooms  forty  foot  square  with  twenty  feet  between  them 
in  a  building  sixty  feet  long.  But  the  contract  is  clear  and  the 
building  is  open  for  inspection  to  see  it. 

The  only  preservative  on  the  wood  has  been  old  fashioned 
whitewash  on  the  outside.  Seven  of  the  original  plank  seats 
and  the  wood  work  inside  have  had  no  paint  whatever.  White 
oak,  white  pine,  cypress  and  Southern  pine  from  the  Maryland 
forests  of  those  days  were  the  woods  used.  They  seem  in  as 
good  condition  as  when  first' used,  except  the  roof  shingles  and 
some  of  the  weather  boarding  which  have  been  occasionally 
replaced. 

If  there  is  an  older  building  of  wood  in  the  United  States — 
standing  where  it  was  built  without  any  additions  or  subtrac- 
tions, or  changes,  and  with  an  unbroken  authentic  record, 
year  by  year  of  its  entire  history  for  twenty-four  decades — 
the  American  Forestry  Maga;ine  writer  says  he  has  failed  to 
find  it.  Others  like  Paul  Revere's  House  in  Boston  are  re- 
stored and  like  the  Old  Ship  Church  at  Hingham,  Massachu- 
setts, have  had  additions  or  alterations,  though  some  of  the 
original  lumber  still  remains. 

Certain  this  plain  building,  in  which  have  worshipped  many 
of  the  leading  people  of  Maryland  for  nearly  240  years  from 
the  days  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  William  Penn,  down  to  the 
present  time,  situated  on  a  beautiful  slope  in  a  quiet  restful 
grove  of  old  trees  is  worth  the  time  and  trouble  of  a  visit. 
Although  the  congregation  which  owns  it  is  one  of  the  wealthi- 
est in  Maryland,  no  price  could  purchase  or  change  this  his- 
toric place  of  worship  of  their  fathers.  It  remains  a  beautiful 
remnant  of  the  Colonial  days  of  nearly  two-and-a-half  cen- 
turies ago. — Camden  Post-Telegram. 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee 


20  South  Twelfth  Street. 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  ExtcaUtt  Stadmry. 

JAMES  A.  NORTON,  Aulitant  Stcrelary. 

FREDERICK  J.  LIBBY,  Publicity.  ELIZABETH  T.  RHOADS.  Women'j  Work. 


WILLIAM  B.  HARVEY 


WALTER  a  WOODWARD 


BERNARD  WALTON 


Interesting  Glimpses  into  Russia. 

Anna  Haines  sends  home  a  diary  containing  a  day's  chronicle 
which  she  says  is  typical  of  almost  any  day  in  the  previous 
three  weeks.  We  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  be  interested 
in  the  following  extracts: 

"  I  ate  breakfast  as  I  walked  to  work,  black  bread  being 
easily  munched  en  route.  Fifty  minutes'  brisk  promenade 
carries  one  past  three  railroad  stations  which  at  eight  in  the 
morning  are  giving  forth  hundreds  of  peasants  from  the 
country  who  have  come  to  town  with  a  few  pounds  of  bread 
or  cans  of  milk  to  sell  to  whoever  is  rich  enough  to  meet  their 
exorbitant  demands.  The  streets  are  crowded  with  other 
pedestrians  also  on  their  way  to  work  and  with  long  queues 
of  people  waiting  outside  of  the  food  stations  to  receive  their 
rations  for  the  day  or  week.  Almost  every  one  is  dragging  a 
little  hand-made  sled,  to  which  are  fastened  securely  little 
sacks  of  food  or  little  babies  or  little  boxes  of  tools.  Faces 
are  a  bit  thinner  and  grayer  than  they  were  a  few  months 
ago,  as  the  food  shortage  combined  with  lack  of  fuel  for 
transportation  has  really  brought  famine  conditions  to  many 
citizens  of  Moscow.  Our  quarters  are  in  the  basement  of  a 
large  concrete  building,  fitted  with  electric  lights  which  work, 
and  steam  heat  which  does  not. 

"At  9.15  every  one  gets  busy  measuring  or  weighing  or 
counting  out  the  supplies  which  are  apportioned  to  eighty-two 
institutions  sharing  in  our  first  consignment.  Two  workmen 
have  been  given  to  us  by  the  manager  of  the  warehouse,  one 
a  lazy  middle-aged  man,  and  the  other  an  energetic  middle- 
aged  woman.  While  they  discuss  religion  and  politics,  we 
cut  up  the  soap  with  an  axe,  other  tools  being  hard  to  obtain, 
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and  pack  odd  quantities  of  lard  in  the  emptied  soap  boxes. 
Manual  labor  keeps  one  warm. 

"  We  are  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  bustling  little  house- 
keeper from  a  children's  institution,  bringing  one  of  our  order 
sheets  which  had  been  sent  to  her  through  the  Health  Depart- 
ment. On  having  her  pile  pointed  out  to  her,  she  hastens 
away  to  secure  a  horse  and  sled  for  fear  the  goods  mav  vanish. 
The  count  reveals  the  fact  that  a  pair  of  stockings  is  missing. 
The  business  of  the  whole  Unit  and  all  the  employees  stops 
while  they  hunt  for  these  stockings.  Unfortunately  that 
particular  pile  of  clothing  was  near  the  door,  and  many  people 
have  passed  in  and  out  during  the  last  few  days.  Another  pair 
is  at  last  substituted  and  the  little  housekeeper  is  sent  on  her 
way  rejoicing,  after  about  ten  papers  have  been  signed  to  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  she  has  received  the  goods,  that  she 
has  a  perfect  right  to  drive  through  the  big  gate  of  the  ware- 
house yard  with  these  goods  in  her  sled,  that  she  has  a  right 
to  travel  on  the  railroad  with  them,  etc.,  etc. 

"The  Unit  settles  down  to  splitting  soap  again  with  gloomy 
comments  on  the  depravity  of  a  hungry  people.  The  loss  of 
that  pair  of  stockings  rankles.  Time  passes  and  another 
housekeeper  comes  to  claim  her  goods.  The  resultant  shifting 
of  several  boxes  of  lard  reveals  the  errant  pair  of  stockings 
which  had  fallen  behind  a  counter.  Your  representatives  go 
to  dinner  with  their  faith  in  hungry  human  nature  revived. 

"When  we  are  working  at  the  warehouse,  we  have  permis- 
sion to  receive  a  dinner  apiece  at  the  workingman's  restaurant, 
run  by  the  department  of  supplies  in  our  neighborhood.  It 
is  a  low-ceilinged,  steamy  room,  filled  with  oil-cloth  covered 
tables  and  long  benches.  On  the  presentation  of  a  proper 
ticket  one  receives  a  tin  bowl  of  soup  containing  a  bit  of  fish 
or  meat,  and  a  plate  of  boiled  buckwheat  or  millet  greased 
with  a  bit  of  sunflower  oil.  One  must  bring  one's  own  fork 
and  spoon  or  eat  with  one's  fingers,  a  procedure  which  is 
deemed  perfectly  proper.  We  enjoy  going  here  as  we  meet 
all  sorts  of  people  and  the  food  is  really  very  good.  We  are 
considered  somewhat  of  a  curiosity  and  somewhat  of  a  nuisance 
because  we  invade  the  kitchen  to  wash  our  hands. 

"Closing  time  in  the  warehouse  is  4  p.  m.  The  ceremony  of 
sealing  the  door  of  the  warehouse  is  performed  each  night. 
It  takes  several  people  to  hold  the  candle,  melt  the  wax, 
dampen  the  seal,  etc.,  but  finally  the  Reconstruction  Star 
shines  out  in  uncracked  purity  of  line,  which  is  supposed  to 
guarantee  the  intactness  of  our  supplies  throughout  the  night. 
We  shake  hands  with  the  manager  and  six  or  eight  workmen 
and  depart  for  Arthur  Watts'  room  at  the  Savoy  Hotel. 

"At  5.30westart  coUectingsupper.  Someofthis  comesfrom 
the  hotel  dining-room,  some  from  the  cauldron  of  boiling  water 
which  belongs  to  the  Savoy,  and  some  from  the  fast-dwindling 
stores  brought  in  for  private  consumption  by  Gregory  Welch 
and  Herman  Baker.  Arthur  Watts  afl"ects  to  scorn  these 
toothsome  extras,  but  the  rest  of  us  make  no  pretense.  Our 
only  anxiety  is  that  the  next  installment  may  not  arrive  by 
the  time  these  are  gone. 

"At  seven  in  the  evening  we  start  on  our  accounts  and  the 
warehouse  stock-book.  Presently  a  Tolstoyan,  bright  of 
eye,  appears,  eager  to  talk  on  every  spiritual  and  mental 
subject.  Others  come  and  go.  Red  soldier  comrades,  translator- 
stenographers,  transient  American  business  men,  but  the 
Tolstoyan  stays  on  until  at  10.30  we  call  the  working  day 
finished.  Then  1  tramp  ofT  to  my  quarters  a  mile  or  more 
away  through  dark,  snowy  streets.  Never  are  the  old  towers 
and  walls  of  Moscow  so  picturesque  as  on  a  starry  winter 
night  and  one  ceases  to  be  disgruntled  at  the  inconvenient 
situation  of  a  dwelling  which  necessitates  an  acquaintance 
with  such  beautiful  views." 


keen  and  make  lots  of  comparisons  and  ask  lots  of  questions. 
One  can  see  that  Miss  Perry  is  very  fond  of  children,  for  she 
has  picked  for  her  darling  a  certain  '  Henri'  who  is  the  most 
ugly  thing  on  earth,  small  and  wrinkled  and  very  hard  to 
keep  alive,  being  only  one  month  old;  but  Miss  Perry  at  once 
detected  the  fact  that  he  needs  much  care  and  nursing,  and  is 
specially  attached  to  him.  If  \ou  have  many  girls  of  the  type 
of  Miss  Tatum  and  Miss  Perry,  we  shall  receive  them  with 
enthusiasm  always." 

1  cannot  tell  you  how  we  are  sighing  for  the  new  building! 
It  seems  harder  and  harder  as  the  war-years  pass  away  from 
our  minds,  to  put  up  with  the  poor  conditions  in  our  present 
building.  It  .eems  sometimes  as  if  the  happy  day  would 
never  come  when  our  babies  and  the  mothers  and  all  of  our 
belongings,  with  us  ourselves,  will  be  settled  at  47  Avenue  de 
Strasbourg. 

The  staff  continues  to  be  as  international  as  possible.  There 
are  five  different  nationalities  among  the  twelve  nurses.  1 
don't  think  it  can  be  better.  There  are  American,  English, 
French,  one  Swiss  and  one  Dutch,  and  1  have  an  offer  from  a 
Russian  girl  who  would  like  to  come  for  six  months.  Among 
the  twelve  there  are  four  Friends,  which  is  more  than  1  have 
seen  here  for  a  long  time.  Many  thanks  for  all  your  never- 
failing  kindnesses  to  us. 

What  Some  Children  Did  With  a  Dollar. 

The  children  of  a  certain  family  in  one  of  the  comfortable 
homes  in  a  New  York  suburb,  collected  a  dollar  recently  among 
themselves  and  sent  it  with  their  love  to  the  children  of 
Poland.  They  entrusted  it  to  their  friend  Clement  M.  Biddle, 
who  was  then  in  Poland  as  business  adviser  to  the  Mission. 

Now  the  children  in  Poland  need  food  and  clothing  very 
much,  and  because  they  need  these  things,  they  never  have 
any  toys  nor  pictures  nor  story-books,  nor  anything  that 
children  love. 

So  Clement  Biddle  took  this  dollar  and  turned  it  into  800 
Polish  marks  and  gave  them  to  Dorothy  McConnell,  who 
goes  about  in  Poland  among  the  children's  homes.  One  day 
in  an  orphanage  she  found  a  very  sad  little  girl.  She  was 
twelve  >ears  old.  Both  her  feet  were  paralyzed  and  there 
was  something  wrong  with  her  hands  so  that  she  could  not 
use  them  as  you  and  1  use  ours.  People  had  got  tired  looking 
after  her.  So  she  was  very  lonesome  and  there  was  nothing 
to  play  with. 

Dorothy  McConnell  asked  her  if  she  would  like  anything. 
With  a  wistful  look  she  said,  "A  doll." 

Dorothy  McConnell  took  the  800  marks  which  represented 
the  dollar  that  had  come  from  the  little  children  in  America 
and  bought  a  beautiful  doll  with  light  curls  and  a  china  face. 
Then  she  bought  some  silk  for  a  dress,  and  some  beads  and 
some  lace,  and  took  them  all  to  the  sad  little  girl  in  the  orphan- 
age. 

If  those  little  girls  in  America  could  have  seen  the  joy  in 
the  face  of  the  little  Polish  girl,  1  think  that  they  would  have 
been  very,  very  happy  indeed.  1  am  not  sure  but  they  would 
have  cried  a  little,  for  the  sad  little  girl  was  just  transformed. 
She  will  not  be  lonesome  any  more,  for  she  has  her  beautiful 
doll  to  keep  her  company.  She  will  not  be  neglected  any 
more,  either,  for  everybody  is  interested  in  her  now.  Was 
not  that  a  nice  thing  for  the  little  children  in  America  to  do 
with  a  dollar?  Are  there  any  more  children  that  would  like 
to  do  the  same? 


Julianna  Tatum  and  Phebe  Perry  are  at  Chalons. 

A  delightful  letter  has  come  from  Mile.  Merle,  who  succeeded 
Edith  Pye  as  head  of  the  Memorial  Hospital  at  Chalons:  "  1 
am  so  very  glad  that  Miss  Tatum  and  Miss  Perry  are  as  they 
are.  Every  one  of  us  is  ver>'  fond  of  both,  who  so  simply  and 
seriously  have  set  their  hearts  to  the  work.      Both  are  very 


Changes  in  Personnel. 

Returned — Albert  J.  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  from  Ger- 
many, on  Fourth  Month  30th. 

Returned. — Althea  E.  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  from 
Germany,  on  Fourth  Month  30th. 

Sailed. -—Dr.  Mary  B.  M.  Tatum,  Llanerch,  Pa.,  for  Poland, 
on  Fifth  Month  3rd,  on  the  S.  S.  Aqiiitania. 

Sailed.— Kd.i\\zv'mt  B.  McCollin,  Llanerch,  Pa.,  for  Poland, 
on  Fifth  Month  3rd,  on  the  S.  S.  Aquitania. 
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Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Fourth  Month 
30,  1 92 1 — 26  boxes,  containing  486  articles;  i  box  for  German 
relief. 

Cash  during  the  same  period — $15,447.66. 

FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society  (London)  was 
held  on  the  19th  ult. 

We  await  with  interest  the  appearance  in  print  of  Eftiest  E.  Taylor's 
paper — a  study  of  "the  working  lives  and  general  financial  position  of 
the  'Seventy'  apostles  of  early  Quakerism,"  who,  following  the  preaching 
of  Fox,  were  soon  found  in  remote  parts  of  England. 

Charles  F.  Jenkins  of  Philadelphia  was  elected  president  of  the  His- 
torical Society  for  the  ensuing  j'ear. 


We  learn  from  a  correspondent  that  Ida  Worm-Beck,  a  Danish  Friend, 
expects  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  the  United  States  this  month.  She  is 
expecting  to  leave  Copenhagen  direct  for  New  York  on  the  29th  inst., 
and  hopes  to  attend  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  as  a  representative  of  the 

Society  in  Denmark.  

Two  Important  Gatherings. — International  good-will  is  a  subject  of 
increasing  importance:  as  bearing  on  the  general  situation,  on  Sixth-day, 
the  6th  inst.,  twenty-three  Friends  sat  at  a  luncheon  in  room  No.  1  of 
Arch  Street  Centre  to  Usten  to  Lloyd  Balderston,  who  has  just  returned 
from  Japan. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  relationship  between  our  country 
and  Japan,  the  leader  of  the  Orient,  is  not  as  it  should  be;  Lloyd  Balder- 
ston very  forcibly  presented  conditions,  and  pointed  out  possible  remedies 
for  some  of  them.  Gilbert  Bowles  as  the  Quaker  diplomat  in  Japan,  ably 
assisted  by  a  fine  group  of  Friends,  has  done  much  to  create  a  spirit  of 
right  understanding  between  the  two  countries. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  pressing  needs  of  this  group  of  con- 
secrated Christian  workers  that  the  Friends'  Foreign  Missionary  As- 
sociation of  Philadelphia  is  endeavoring  to  raise  the  sum  of  $58,000, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  yearly  support. 

The  possibilities  in  the  immediate  future  for  Friends  in  Japan,  to  exert 
a  vital  Christian  influence,  are  very  great;  the  opportunity  for  distinct 
peace  work  is  no  less  important. 

The  whole  movement  merits  our  full  sympathy  and  financial  support. 
Following  the  above,  on  Seventh-dayp.M., the 7th inst., avery different 
group  of  people  met  at  Haverford  College,  though  in  purpose  much  the 
same. 

By  co-operation  of  Haverford  College,  the  Christian  Association  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  our  Yearly  Meeting  Peace  Committee 
and  the  foreign  students  of  the  University,  some  260  in  number,  were 
invited  to  the  College  for  a  get-together  in  the  spirit  of  international  good- 
wiU. 

It  was  difficult  to  count  heads;  there  may  have  been  fifty  of  the  students 
who  accepted  the  invitation .  Baseball  and  cricket  games  were  in  progress ; 
some  of  the  fellows  had  not  before  witnessed  such,  and  there  was  oppor- 
tunity to  explain. 

At  afternoon  tea,  members  of  the  College  Faculty  and  their  wives 
helped  to  entertain. 

The  Campus  was  in  the  height  of  attractiveness.  The  students,  in- 
cluding two  young  women  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  respectively,  were 
guests  of  the  College  at  dinner. 

The  occasion  was  most  appropriately  rounded  out  by  an  able  address 
from  Rufus  M.  Jones,  on  "Quakerism  in  Action;"  he  laid  stress  on  the 
spiritual  foundation,  and  showed  that  faith  alone  was  not  sufficient,  that 
works,  particularly  in  these  troublous  times,  were  most  important. 

There  was  no  need  to  ask  whether  the  audience  was  interested,  their 
intelligent  countenances  showed  that,  as  the  speaker  graphically  outUned 
some  of  the  work  which  Friends  are  doing  to  heal  the  wounds  of  war  and, 
as  well,  spread  the  spirit  of  good-will  among  men. 

There  was  an  appropriate  response  by  a  Japanese  student.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  state  the  number  of  nationaUties  represented.  A  few  of  our 
members  not  connected  with  the  College  were  present  to  assist  in  enter- 
taining; there  was  a  very  definite  desire  on  the  part  of  some  at  least  of  the 
students  to  know  more  about  Friends,  and  packets  of  our  literature  seemed 
to  be  definitely  appreciated. 

It  was  a  worth-while  occasion;  we  should  exert  ourselves  more  to  wel- 
come these  men  who  are  likely  to  be  leaders  in  their  respective  countries 
into  our  Christian  homes.  W.  B.  H. 


Abington  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  as  usual  at  Germantown 
on  the  5th.  It  is  the  only  one  of  our  Quarterly  Meetings  that  has  found 
it  profitable  to  hold  the  meeting  in  the  afternoon.  Others  have  tried  a 
like  plan,  but  have  found  that  it  did  not  suit  their  conditions. 

However,  Philadelphia  at  its  session  earlier  in  the  week  decided  that 
the  meeting  held  near  the  first  of  next  Eleventh  Month  should  occur  on 
Seventh-day  afternoon  preceding  the  long-estabhshed  date.  The  reason 
for  the  change  being  to  avoid  the  day  of  the  autumn  general  election. 

To  so  arrange  a  mid-week  meeting  of  two  or  three  hours  in  length  to 
suit  a  congregation,  many  o|  whom  are  employed  in  city  oflices,  is  no  easy 
task,  and  that  the  plan  has  not  been  completely  worked  out  was  evidenced 
in  the  case  of  Abington,  by  the  very  sUm  attendance  of  men  during  the 
early  part  of  the  meeting,  growing  later  to  such  a  good  size  that  the  mem- 
bership was  generously  represented. 

Visiting  Friends  were  in  attendance  and  helpful  ministry  was  a  feature 
of  the  first  session. 

In  the  second  meeting  greater  prominence  was  given  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  Minutes  than  is  customary  of  late  years  in  some  of  the  meetings 
— and  before  an  adjournment  could  be  made  the  company  had  passed  the 
point  where  it  is  often  profitable  to  hold  a  meeting. 

A  Friend,  under  appointment  of  the  "Extension  Committee"  outlined 
the  plan,  now  fairly  well  developed,  of  holding  small  summer  conferences 
in  many  of  our  country  Friendly  centres  and  an  urgent  appeal  was  made 
that  Friends  may  wilhngly  help  in  the  furtherance  of  this  important  work. 

Especial  appeal  was  made  that  qualified  Friends  may  consent  to  take 
a  part  in  these  conferences  in  the  way  of  giving  short  addresses  on  some 
one  or  more  topics;  lists  of  suggested  subjects  are  now  in  preparation. 

Meeting  held  from  3.30  to  6.45.  Supper  was  served  in  the  adjoining 
room  and  later  in  the  evening,  before  a  large  company,  four  addresses 
were  made  on  "Disarmament  and  Our  Present  ResponsibiMty  Toward  It." 
The  speakers  were  J.  Henry  Scattergood,  Harold  Evans,  Mary  Kelsey 
and  Marian  H.  Emlen. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  or  similar  addresses  may  be  given  widely 
during  the  coming  few  weeks. 

D.  H.  F. 

Max  I.  Reich  has  a  Minute  of  his  Monthly  Meeting  to  be  at  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  Westerly,  R.  I.,  ne.xt  month,  and  to  visit  Friends  and 
meetings  in  Ontario,  Canada. 

Baltimore  Friends  have  sold  their  meeting-house  on  Eutaw  and 
Monument  Streets  to  a  large  printing  firm,  who  will  alter  it  to  suit  their 
business. 

They  have  purchased  a  lot  on  Charles  Street,  in  a  choice  section  of  the 
city,  and  will  build  very  nearly  opposite  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

While  without  a  permanent  home  for  a  few  months,  meetings  will  be 
held  at  the  Light  Street  Mission  house  for  awhile,  and  later  a  room  may 
be  rented  near  the  site  of  the  proposed  new  house — ^which  is  promised  for 
use  about  Tenth  Month  1st. 

The  house  just  sold  has  been  used  as  a  place  of  worship  since  1868. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown  School. — Mothers'  Picnic  Day  will  occur  on  Seventh-day, 
the  21st.  We  hope  many  parents  will  be  able  to  come,  together  with 
prospective  pupils  and  their  parents.  In  the  afternoon  there  will  be  a 
tennis  match  with  Girard  College,  and  there  will  be  opportunity  for 
canoeing  on  the  Lake.  Basket  suppers  on  the  lawn  at  six  o'clock.  In 
the  evening  there  wUl  be  a  public  meeting  of  the  Athenian  Literary 
Society,  to  which  our  guests  are  invited. 

George  L.  Jones, 

Principal 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  Young  Friends  will  be  held  at  Crum  Creek, 
near  Media,  on  Fifth-day,  Fifth  Month  26th  (changed  date),  1921.  J. 
Henry  Scattergood  will  speak  on  Disarmament.  Supper  will  be  served 
at  6.30.  Trolleys  leave  Sixty-ninth  Street  at  5.32,  6.02  and  6.32.  Signs 
will  be  posted  for  the  guidance  of  automobiles.  In  case  of  rain  Media 
Meeting-house  will  be  used. 

Died.— On  Fourth  Month  30,  1921,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Miriam  L. 
Roberts,  widow  of  Henry  W.  Roberts,  aged  ninety-one  years;  a  member 
of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting. 
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THE  CONNECTICUT  LIGHT 
AND  POWER  CO. 

(Controlled  by  the  U.  G.  I.  Co.) 

FIRST  AND  REFUNDING  30  YEAR 

T/o  SINKING  FUND  GOLD  BONDS 

Tax  Refund  in  Pennsylvania 

Price  96  and  Int. 

To  Yield  about  7.33% 


Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons 

INCORPORATED 


LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 

PHILADELPHIA 
J.  P.  MAGILL,  Manager 

SPRUCE  7486 


Tartan  Brands 
Will  Please 
You 


Alfred  Lowry  &  Bro. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
PHILADELPHIA 

Let  Me 
Help  You 

W.  J.  MacWatteri 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  t^  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:-  -;-  Oriental 

ALL    WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 

"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  85  MAGEE  CO 
1220  Market  Streeft 


H.  F.  Bruner  S.  D.  Hall 

H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 

OFFICE   AND    YARD 

16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TILiPHONES:  f  ^"^'J^f 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


THE  OAKWOOD  and  ACORN 

at  POCONO  MANOR 

Will  open  Sixth  Month  18,  1921.  Desirable  rooms  for 
those  who  can  come  early.  Also  a  few  rooms  available 
for  later  dates. 

Apply  to  LYDIA  B.  KITE, 
636  Stokes  Ave.,  Collingswood,  N.  J. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Buring  2084S 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  ContractoK 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 
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Samuel  H.  Scattergood 

House  Painting  and  Graining 

393  J  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia 

Phone  Bell  Preston  35  J3  W. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 
S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Street* 

Special  attention  given  to  Frienda'  Fimerala 
B«U  'Phon*  II  Sprue*  1S4« 


129th  YEAR 

The 

North  America" 

and 

"The   Friend" 

Have  been   Neighbors  for  94  Years. 
They  both  stand  for 

STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  Insurance  with 
this  Company  7 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you  a 
North  America    Policy 

E5TERBR00K 
PENS 

Ester  brook  Pens  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


:-     Phila. 


The  Firtt  AmericMi  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  biuineu 

at  Gunden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


FOR  RENT FURNISHED  HOUSE 

10  rooms  and  bath.  Gas  and  Electricity.  Two 
car  Garage.  From  Sixth  Month  1st  to  Tenth 
Month  1st.  Egbebt  S.  Gary, 

Moorestown,  N.  J, 
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DlRDS  and  flowers  and  a 
■*-^  beautiful  lawn  are  encour- 
aged by  good  garden  hose. 

Cur  Nonkink  is  extra  good, 
made  with  woven  cotton  tubes, 
around  and  through  the  walls 
of  which  rubber  is  forced  and 
vulcanized  under  pressure.  This 
gives  a  molded  solid  tube  that 
does  not  easily  break  or  kink. 

Nonkink  in  any  length  up  to 
500  feet. 

H"  size,  18:.  per  ft. 
H"    "    20c.   "     " 

25  ft.  lengths  and  over  cou- 
pled free. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

12  North  Third  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Sfialal  Attmlion  CUcn  to  Fanaali 
InanJOuloj  thtCUy.    Abo  Chapel 


Bell  'Phone 


Established  18S<J 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


IT   IS  NOW  POSSIE 


TO 


ELKINS.  MORRIS  &  CO. 

BANKERS  BUY     HIGH-GRADE,     HIGH-YIELD, 

LONG-TERM      BONDS     WITH 
SAFETY 


REPRESENTATIVES 
PAUL   W.  BROWN 

CHARLES   B.  HESTON,  JR 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


OUR    WEEKLY    LIST    WILL    BE   GLADLY    SENT 
UPON    REQUEST 


We  offer  a  l}/2  per  cent.  20-year  Mortgage  Bond  secured  on  one  of  the  most 
important  and  extensive  electric  light  and  power  properties  in  the  United 
States.     Price  to  net  1%  per  cent.     (Penn.  4  mills  tax  refunded). 
Full  particulars  on  request. 

CaJbury,  Ellis  &  Haines 


Members 

philadelphia 

Stock  Exchange 


INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Frantlin   Bank  BuildLng 

PUadelpLia 


telephones 
Spruce      7372 
Race  zsis 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL 

FOR  SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  WORK 

Summer  Term,  Seventh  Month  5  to 

Eighth  Month  13,  1921 
Special  Courses  for  Teachers 


Woolman    School 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


ELBERT  RUSSELL, 


PAPER    HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.        -        PHILADELPHIA 

Paints  and  Wall  Papers  at  Ketail 

EsTABLiSHiiD  ts  1849.  Bell  'Phonb,  Poplah  327 


R.  C  BalUogcr           ErDeil  R.  YarnaU         John  A.  StrattoD 

TELEPHONES 

Ben— Sprue.  1781         -         Ke,.ton.-Rac.  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  aad  BUILDERS 

318  N.  Thirte.nth  St.            .            PhiUd.lphl. 

Gi_asl.yn-Chatham 

PARK   PLACE 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

A  Fmlkl  Hoait  of  EtlaHlihiJ  RepataUoH. 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

302  Arch  Street       Philadelphia 

Proceedings  Oxford  1920  Social  Order 

Conference $  -75 

Year  Book  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting        .15 
Peace  Treaty — Economic  Ch3.os-Aiigeil        .60 

Jordans  Conference  Report  (1920) 60 

John  Woolman,  Craftsman  Prophet 10 

The  Arm  of  QoA—Dunkerley 75 

Samuel  L.  Allen,  Recollections  and  Let- 
ters—.£•.  R.  Allen 3.50 

Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Hodgkin— 

L.  Creighton 4.50 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Otoned  and  managed  by  Friend* 

Post  Ofiica  Address:     Pocono  Manor,  P>. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Afanager 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FEATHEEST0N8. 
IT  1871. 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach.  N.  J. 

Opens  3rd  Mo.  1 8th  for  the  Season  of  1921 

A.C&S.  RLrtchworth 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing, 

Typewriting,   Addressing,   Mailing,  Etc. 

(3*  Chestnut  Street.  Philuielphla 


WANTED— By  next  Ninth  Month,  position,  by  a  man 
Friend.      Graduate  of  Physical  Training,  Athletics. 
Ten  years'  experience.  Address  "S," 


The  Friend. 


._  ,  privilege  of  house- 
keeping if  desired;  near  beach. 

L.  H.  Staff.  1414  Central  Avenue, 

Ocean  City,  N.  J. 


housekeeping,  dining  room  and  with  children.  Address 
A.  H.,  care  of  M.  E.  Haviland.  Brookeville,  Md.  R.  2, 
Box  01. 


Write  to  Walter  W.  Haviund,  140  N.  16th  Street. 


Hannah  T.  Mitchell,  Principal. 
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When  Qod  started  to  write  a  creed  for  us,  He  did  it,  not  in  words 
that  might  change  their  meaning,  but  He  set  before  us  a  life,  as 
though  to  teach  us  that  whereas  theology  was  a  science  which  could 
be  argued  about,  religion  was  a  life  and  could  only  be  lived." — Ouen= 
tin  Hogg. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  JORDANS. 


An  Address  Delivered  by  Mary  J.  Moon  at  the  Young 
Friends'  Meeting,  Fourth  Month  27,  192 1. 


We  gathered  at  Jordans  from  thirteen  different  countries, 
drawn  there  I  think  because  we  as  young  people  were  ques- 
tioning "What  next?"  For  the  years  before  the  war  we  had 
been  hving  in  ordinary  ways — proud  of  our  Quaker  heritage, 
keeping  up  the  organization,  anxious  for  its  honor  and  loyal 
to  it.  Then  suddenly  we  found  ourselves  faced  with  real  tests 
— would  Christ's  way  of  love  work  in  a  world  at  war?  No  longer 
would  loyalty  to  an  organization  suffice,  but  many  found  that 
loyalty  to  Christ  would  hold  them.  1  think  that  to  young 
people  everywhere,  whichever  path  they  followed,  came  a 
new  meaning  of  what  that  loyalty  meant.  They  realized  that 
only  the  comradeship  of  Christ  could  enable  them  to  stand  the 
tests — could  give  them  a  power  which  they  had  never  known 
before. 

When  the  war  was  over,  we  as  young  Friends  found  that  we 
could  not  go  back  to  the  pre-war  days.  We  asked,  if  Christ 
need  ed  young  men  to  testify  to  His  way  of  love  before  tribunals. 


does  He  not  need  them  i"ct  as  surely  to  tell  the  same  thing 
in  these  days  of  strife  between  classes  and  races?  Will  He  not 
grant  us  still  the  sense  of  His  power  and  the  liberation  of  His 
spirit  which  He  gave  then?  Is  Quakerism  really  such  a  thing 
as  could  be  used  of  God  in  the  evolution  of  the  world?  So  it 
was  with  questioning  minds  that  the  four  hundred  and  fifty 
young  Friends  gathered  at  Jordans,  longing  to  be  shown  the 
way.  There  we  found  that  from  every  side  others  were  asking 
the  same  questions.  There  also  we  realized  that  many  were 
looking  to  us,  hoping  that  we  might  bring  them  a  vision  of 
the  way.  The  Society  of  Friends,  through  no  intention  of 
ours,  has  become  known,  not  in  one  or  two  cities,  but  in  whole 
countries.  We  have  become  internationalized.  We  questioned, 
does  not  this  give  to  us  a  responsibility  so  to  live  and  so  to 
carry  our  message  that  others  may  come  to  realize  that  the 
paramount  need  of  our  days  of  reconstruction  is  an  acceptance 
of  Christ  as  our  Saviour  and  Leader;  that  others  might  know 
that  His  friendship  is  possible,  His  guidance  attainable  and 
practicable,  and  that  only  His  power  can  bring  the  Kingdom 
of  God  on  earth  ? 

We  came  away  from  Jordans  feeling  that  our  questions  had 
been  answered  in  the  affirmative,  that  God  did  need  us,  in  the 
complexity  of  our  civilization,  to  carry  His  spirit  of  love.  The 
living  out  of  our  vision  will  be  different  for  each  of  us.  Some 
will  hear  the  call  to  foreign  lands,  and  to  many  wiH  come  the 
opportunity  for  service  in  our  everyday  contacts  of  life.  In 
this,  which  may  be  the  hardest  field,  the  majority  will  have  to 
work,  and  yet  in  it  we  can  find  ways  just  as  truly  of  carrying 
this  message  of  love.  For  all  it  will  mean  a  closer  fellowship 
with  Christ,  that  through  the  contagion  of  our  lives  others 
may  learn  to  love  Him  more;  it  will  mean  a  more  attentive 
listening  for  His  commands,  and  of  course  an  absolutely  un- 
impeded following  of  His  call. 

Amid  the  historic  setting  of  the  first  Quaker  preachers  we 
caught  something  of  the  fervor  and  abandonment  which  sent 
them  out.  We  appreciated  anew  our  inheritance  and  longed 
that  we  might  be  as  free  from  tradition  as  were  those  first 
Publishers  of  Truth.  They  saw  England  filled  with  Seekers 
and  they  felt  God  yearning  for  the  people,  and  went  out  to 
tell  of  Christ's  love.  We  at  Jordans  saw  a  field  embracing  many 
countries,  our  own  included,  and  we  felt  the  love  of  God 
brooding  over  those  countries.  We  were  listening  together 
for  the  commission  which  would  send  us  forth  as  His  messen- 
gers. 

Wm.  Littleboy  compared  the  Conference  to  Pentecost,  and 
one  felt  that  for  the  Young  Friends'  Movement  it  was  such, 
granting  us  a  new  sense  of  unity  and  strength,  sending  us  forth 
not  only  as  individuals  but  as  an  international  group  working 
in  many  countries.  We  realized  that  to  us — to  you  and  to 
me — Christ  comes  with  a  marvelous  invitation  to  be  co-workers 
with  Him — and  this  carries  with  it  the  assurance  that  as  we 
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listen  He  will  show  us  the  way,  and  as  we  follow  He  will  give 
us  power  which  will  enable  us  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  His 
service — the  bringing  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
"Therefore,  oh,  Lord,  I  will  not  fail  nor  falter. 
Nay,  but  I  ask  it,  nay,  but  I  desire, 
Lay  on  my  lips  thine  embers  of  the  altar. 

Seal  with  the  sting  and  furnish  with  the  fire." 


The  following  letters  were  written  by  members  of  the  Con- 
tinuation Committee  which  was  appointed  at  Jordans  last 
summer: — 

Branstock,  Shipham,  Winscombe,  Somerset,  Eng., 
Third  Month  i8,  1921. 
Dear  Friends: — 

I  know  1  shall  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  write  this  letter 
for  my  heart  is  very  full  just  now.  1  never  cease  from  think- 
ing of  Ireland,  of  Austria,  and  now  of  Germany  and  long  for 
those  of  us  who  are  young  to  be  able  to  speak  with  one  voice 
against  the  spirit  of  revenge  and  bitterness  that  seems  to  be 
leading  us  to  future  war. 

1  know  there  is  so  much  tolerant  opinion  in  the  world,  so 
much  more  magnanimity  than  is  expressed,  that  underneath 
the  seeming  indifference  and  callousness  of  men  and  women 
there  is  a  heart  that  will  respond  to  the  appeal  of  a  suffering 
humanity — and  yet  1  cannot  help  but  feel  that  all  of  us,  even 
those  of  us  who  consider  ourselves  most  progressive  and  alive 
to  the  urgency  of  the  present  international  situation,  are  far 
too  content  to  leave  just  that  little  effort  not  made  which 
makes  all  the  difference  between  accepting  a  truth  and  working 
that  truth  out  in  all  its  small  and  big  implications. 

1  do  not  think  1  have  ever  understood  the  extraordinary 
understanding  Jesus  had  of  crowds  as  1  do  now,  when  one 
realizes  how  few  men  there  are  who  can  be  shepherds  and  how 
many  wait  for  a  leader.  1  think  that  we  can  no  longer  be 
content  to  go  on  with  a  vague  desire  to  think  internationally 
and  to  have  the  international  mind.  Surely!  if  our  eyes  are 
not  opened  now  to  the  great  evil  of  a  selfish  nationalism  they 
never  will  be,  and  we  who  are  younger  have  absolutely  no 
excuse  for  avoiding  effort.  If  we  believe  in  internationalism, 
"the  obligation  of  our  cause  is  upon  us,"  and  we  must  be  up 
and  doing  now.  We  ought  to  be  exerting  every  faculty  we 
possess  to  understand  the  problems  that  face  us  and  study 
hard  before  it  is  too  late  and  the  opportunity  passes. 

I  have  never  been  so  sure  that  the  way  of  peace  is  right  as 
I  am  to-day.  One  can  more  easily  forgive  crimes  in  a  passion 
of  anger,  but  a  deliberate  policy  that  excludes  all  appeals  to 
the  greatest  qualities  in  man  and  schemes  to  stifle  all  demands 
for  justice,  that  means,  as  it  is  meaning  already,  vast  unem- 
ployment, curtailment  of  expenditure  for  education,  the  up- 
keep of  big  armies,  the  exploitation  of  colored  labor,  the 
starvation  of  men,  women  and  children,  can  do  nothing  but 
rouse  a  numbing  sense  of  shame  and  a  determination  to  do 
one's  utmost  to  work  for  that  ".  .  .  of  life  which  shall  take 
away  the  occasion  of  all  wars." 

Can't  we  be  bolder  than  we  seem  to  be?  It  isn't  enough  to 
agree  with  those  who  are  fighting  to  create  the  spirit  needed. 
We  must  help  to  spread  it  amongst  those  who  are  cold,  indif- 
ferent and  even  hostile.  It  sfeems  to  me  to  be  the  only  possible 
basis  of  life  at  all.  The  great  problems  of  modern  civilization 
spring  from  our  lack  of  the  spirit  of  internationalism,  and  1  do 
not  believe  that  we  young  Friends  have  so  far  shown  the  de- 
termination to  equip  ourselves  for  this  wonderful  task  that 
we  needs  must.  There  is  need  for  a  great  education  among  our 
own  members,  and  1  feel  that  here  lies  one  of  the  greatest  bits 
of  work  we  members  of  this  International  Committee  can  do. 
I  wish  I  could  tell  you  all  1  hear  at  the  Council  for  Inter- 
national Service  where  1  represent  you.  1  always  think  it, 
itself,  is  the  greatest  proof  that  the  work  it  is  doing  is  "satisfy- 
ing" in  the  way  that  only  the  things  that  are  more  excellent 
are  satisfying.  1  couldn't  describe  it  as  1  should  like.  We 
hear  of  the  wonderful  response  to  our  Quaker  message  there 
is  in  so  many  countries,  of  the  work  being  done  in  such  centres 


as  Geneva,  Paris,  Berlin,  Warsaw,  of  individual  men  and 
women  spreading  a  message  of  hope  and  love  in  Russia  and 
elsewhere,  but  1  wrote  of  that  last  time,  and  it  is  something 
else  I  want  to  convey  to  you,  the  extraordinary  sense  of  "  spirit" 
in  that  committee.  One  of  the  most  wonderful  silences  1  have 
ever  known  came  after  a  Friend  had  described  her  experiences 
in  Frankfurt  and  had  spoken  of  the  speech  that  exists  between 
soul  and  soul  when  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  same  goal,  though 
race,  speech  and  experience  may  all  be  dilTerent. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  the  greatest  things  are  all  so  simple 
and  that  here  they  are  all  so  simply  spoken  of,  so  simply  under- 
stood, and  one  is  humbled  and  yet  greatly  uplifted  at  the 
magnificent  strength  of  a  simplicity  that  compels  because  it 
gives  no  loophole  of  escape.  When  men  will  be  able  to  face 
the  great  simple  things  in  life — Truth,  Beauty,  Love,  Right- 
eousness— without  flinching,  when  we  have  the  courage  to 
recognize  them,  and  not  to  erect  intellectual  complexities  to 
hide  amongst,  we  shall  have  arrived.  It  is  great  to  think  we 
can  make  the  road. 

"We  shall  not  travel  by  the  road  we  make; 

Ere  day  by  day  the  sound  of  many  feet 
Is  heard  upon  the  stones  that  now  we  break, 

We  shall  be  come  to  where  the  cross-roads  meet. 

"For  us  the  heat  by  day,  the  cold  by  night, 
The  inch-slow  progress  and  the  heavy  load, 
And  death  at  last  to  close  the  long,  grim  fight 
With  man  and  beast  and  stone:  for  them  the  road. 

' '  For  them  the  shade  of  trees  that  now  we  plant. 

The  safe,  smooth  journey  and  the  certain  goal — 
Yea,  birthright  in  the  land  of  covenant : 
For  our  day — labor,  travail  of  the  soul. 

"And  yet  the  road  is  ours  as  never  theirs; 
Is  not  one  gift  on  us  alone  bestowed? 
For  us  the  joy  of  joys,  O  pioneers: 
We  shall  not  travel,  but  we  make  the  road." 

— V.  H.  Friedlaender. 
Yours  with  love, 

Winifred  Cramp. 

Vienna,  Austria,  Hernals,  35,  Lacknergasse, 
Third  Month  9,  1921. 
Dear  Friends: — 

It  is  my  fault  if  you  get  this  Easter  letter  rather  late  this 
time.  1  am  very  sorry  indeed  for  this  fact  and  ought  to  apolo- 
gize for  not  having  written  sooner.  But  my  excuse  is  very, 
very  commonplace  and  does  not  at  all  sound  sincerely:  "  1  was 
too  busy."  What  was  1  doing  all  the  time  since  Christmas? 
Well,  Friends,  Fellowship,  and  other  meetings.  Adult  School, 
secretarial  work,  International  A.  S.  correspondence,  F.  O.  R. 
work,  studying,  teaching,  and  lecturing  at  the  "People's 
Universities"  and  lots  of  other  things  had  to  be  done,  besides 
earning  the  dirty  rags  of  paper  necessary  for  life.  That  is  why 
I  am  late  in  writing  my  contribution  to  this  letter  of  love  and 
service,  that  is  to  rush  round  the  whole  wide  world  uniting  us 
once  more,  and  telling  us  that  we  are  still  thinking  of,  and 
caring  for,  each  other  in  our  sacred  circle  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship. 

Easter  time  means  more  light,  more  life,  more  joy,  more 
love — it  is  the  time  of  growing,  the  deliverance  from  the  ice- 
bound slavery  of  winter.  Trees,  flowers,  birds  and  butterflies 
are  stirring  lustily  and  Friends  in  Vienna,  therefore,  are  stirring 
too. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  not  yet  got  a  properly  "  or- 
ganized" Young  Friends'  movement  here  in  Vienna,  although 
a  strong  "friendly"  movement  is  there  and  the  will  to  form  a 
closer  companionship  is  there,  too.  At  present  we  are  still 
mixed  very  much  as  regards  age,  but  our  spirit  is  young. 
There  are  not  very  many  young  Friends  in  Vienna,  although 
I  hope  that  a  good  deal  of  the  younger  attenders  of  the  meet- 
ings will  join  if  we  really  form  a  special  Young  Friends'  group. 
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In  this  case,  however,  we  need  much  help  and  advice  from  the 
old  Quaker  countries,  England  and  America,  although  we  do 
not  wish  to  copy,  but  to  learn  and  profit  only. 

[Early  last  spring]  1  called  a  little  International  Young 
Friends'  Committee  together,  which  consisted  of  five  Austrians, 
three  English  people,  and  two  Americans.  We  wanted  to 
discuss  some  Easter  things,  and  as  five  members  of  this  com- 
mittee were  "Jordanites"  you  can  easily  imagine  the  spirit 
that  was  amongst  us.  The  following  few  lines  are  a  part  of  the 
outcome  dealing  especially  with  Easter  thoughts: 

"Ex  Oricntc  Lux!"  Light  is  coming  from  the  East!  Light 
and  warmth,  new  and  happy  life — that  is  Easter  time,  and  let 
that  be  the  chief  and  most  desired  aim  of  our  circle.  We  who 
derive  the  name  of  our  country  from  the  word  "  East, "  we  must 
also  be  the  light  that  is  to  go  forth  from  it.  Like  the  sun  that 
is  rising  higher  and  higher  in  the  eastern  sky,  kissing  free  the 
enslaved  nature  from  the  icy  chains  of  winter,  we  must  also 
do  as  much  as  we  can  do  in  our  small  ways,  and  help  to  free 
mankind  from  the  evil  spirit  of  materialism  and  love  of  money. 
To  succeed  in  this,  however,  we  must  not  only  stand  against 
materialism,  war  and  slavery,  but  at  the  same  time  and  violent- 
ly/or idealism,  peace  and  freedom.  Let  us  hope  that  Easter, 
1 92 1,  will  be  a  fete  of  joy  and  peace  indeed,  although  the  dark 
powers  of  the  earth  are  still  scattering  hatred,  and  slow  and 
terrible  death.  May  all  Friends  and  kindred  souls  in  all  the 
world  realize  that  there  is  an  ocean  of  light  behind  the  dark  and 
angry  clouds,  and  it  is  our  Easter  wish  this  year  that  the  time 
may  come  soon  when  light  will  overpower  darkness,  love 
hatred,  peace  war,  and  men  will  join  hands  in  an  eternal, 
everlasting  friendship  and  brotherhood  in  the  light  of  Him 
who  rose  from  the  dead  in  glory. 

1  do  not  know  what  Easter  will  be  like  in  Austria  this  year. 
It  used  to  be  one  of  the  great  festivals  looked  forward  to,  a 
new  start  in  life,  a  time  ever  so  full  of  joy  and  happiness  and 
bliss.  But  now  it  is  midnight,  dark,  starless,  terrible  midnight ; 
not  a  single  beam  of  light  ever  comes  to  Austria;  famine,  un- 
employment, slack  trade,  worthless  paper  money,  diseases 
and  death  work,  awfully,  silently,  unceasingly.  Only  the  black 
and  red  star  has  pierced  the  darkness,  but  the  material  help 
given  to  us  is  like  a  drop  in  the  ocean — it  only  makes  us  realize 
daily  more  that  we  are  beggars,  outcasts,  slaves.  The  "  peace" 
under  the  yoke  of  which  Austria  and  Germany  have  to  bend 
their  heads,  is  indeed  a  peace  to  end  peace, and  1  do  not  wonder 
if  one  day  in  the  near  future  will  throw  pacifism  aside. 

1  do  not  think  that  matters  will  be  better  in  any  country 
— they  may  be  worse  even  in  the  allied  countries.  1  said  that 
there  is  midnight  in  our  country — but  does  this  not  imply  that 
the  bright  morning  is  near?  And  this  dawning  of  peace  and 
good-will  will  come  soon  and,  therefore.  Friends,  it  is  our 
holy  duty  to  hasten  its  coming  as  much  as  possible.  Do  not 
let  our  friendship  be  a  mere  word  only — but  let  us  form  a 
strong  chain  all  the  world  over  and  be  near  each  other  and 
help  each  other  in  our  needs. 

1  am  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  we  may  meet  again 
and  tell  each  other  all  the  stories  of  joy  and  woe,  and  exhange 
the  thoughts,  which  our  hearts  are  so  full  of,  and  clasp  our 
hands  again  brotherly  and  lovingly,  as  we  did  last  summer 
at  Jordans. 

Receive  in  the  meantime,  dear  Friends,  and  brothers  and 
sisters,  of  every  nation,  the  best  and  heartiest  Easter  wishes 
from  the  Austrian  Young  Friends,  and  be  greeted  especially, 
From  yours  fraternally, 

Hans  Schindler. 


Vienna  XVII,  Hernals,  55,  Lacknergasse, 
Third  Month  21,  1921. 
Dear  Friend: — 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  of  12th  ultimo,  which 
I  received  only  a  few  days  ago.  It  did  me  good  to  read  a  line 
from  a  Friend  living  at  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  especially 
because  your  letter  came  just  at  a  time  when  I  was  very,  very 
low-spirited.  Thank  you,  therefore,  so  much  the  more. 
I  must  really  seem  to  be  a  very  slow  letter-writer,  because 


I  think  1  did  not  write  more  than  once  to  you,  and  never  to 
Winifred  Cramp.  The  call  for  work  in  Vienna  is  so  discourag- 
ingly  big  and,  therefore,  I  am  awfully  busy.  Ever  since  the 
time  the  Friends'  Relief  Mission  came  to  Vienna — and  with 
it  a  new  and  glorious  trend  of  thought — 1  gave  all  my  spare 
time  to  help  somewhere  in  a  little  way.  Friends'  meetings  are 
to  be  arranged,  lectures  to  be  given,  study  circles  have  to  be 
kept  going:  1  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Provisory  Aus- 
trian Young  Friends'  Committee,  1  was  asked  to  be  Hon.  Sec. 
of  the  International  Adult  School  Movement,  and  they  wanted 
me  also  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Austrian  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation. I  could  not  refuse,  because  1  felt  that  if  1  should  not 
do  some  work  of  this  kind  1  should  have  despaired  already  and 
thrown  my  worthless  "life"  away.  But  all  this  keeps  me  going, 
and  gives  me  joy,  and  pleasure,  and,  above  all  things,  I  have 
got  a  certain  aim  in  my  life,  a  certain,  though  dim,  notion  of 
responsibility — that  is  a  great  thing.  Besides  this  1  am  try- 
ing to  "teach"  English  to  some  classes  at  the  "  People's  Uni- 
versity" in  Vienna,  and  have,  co-operating  with  Tom  D. 
Copeman.  started  a  scheme  of  correspondence  between  Eng- 
land and  Austria,  which  was  a  big  success,  thousands  of  people 
being  linked  up  already.  1  feel  so  unworthy  of  helping  in  the 
small  way  I  can  and  1  wish  1  could  do  more. 

All  these  things  which  I  am  doing  after  having  finished  my 
daily  work  in  a  printing  office,  have  strained  my  nerves  very 
much  and  1  had  a  breakdown  last  month  and  never  recovered 
quite.  1  could  not  give  up  my  work,  however,  because  if  I 
put  things  in  the  hands  of  another,  or  others,  all  the  little  we 
have  attained  till  now  might  get  lost  again.  Now,  at  Easter 
time,  1  hope  to  be  able  to  get  away  from  the  city,  up  the 
Danube,  and  spend  a  few  quiet  days,  far  away  from  all  the 
famine,  and  diseases,  and  greed,  and  selfishness.  1  was  also 
invited  to  spend  a  "  Co-operative  Holiday  "  at  Ostend,  Belgium, 
with  about  fifty  English,  French  and  Belgian  Adult  School 
people.  1  do  cherish  this  idea,  because  1  shall  not  only  get 
a  change  of  company,  air  and  food,  but  1  shall  also  probably 
meet  with  some  dear  Jordans  brethren  or  sisters  there.  It  all 
depends  upon  the  Belgian  permit  of  sojourn.  And  if  I  am  at 
Ostend,  1  shall  also  try  to  get  across,  and  after  seeing  some  dear 
English  acquaintances,  pay  a  visit  to  the  quiet  place,  where  I, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  learned  what  love,  fellowship  and 
brotherhood  can  be. 

1  am  afraid  1  never  gave  the  money  1  mentioned  in  my  last 
letter  to  the  Young  Friends'  Funds.  The  conditions  in  Vienna 
got  so  bad  that  1  wanted  the  money  to  buy  at  least  a  few  things 
necessary  for  life.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  I  used 
this  sum  for  myself.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  give  it  to  our 
Movement,  and  I  shall  give  it  as  soon  as  the  exchange  is  more 
favorable;  and  dollars  are  more  than  one  hundred  times  as 
high  as  they  used  to  be  in  pre-war  time. 

You  write  that  it  is  difficult  for  people  in  America  to  under- 
stand what  the  present  conditions  are  in  Austria.  I  dare  say 
it  is!  1  am  feeling  very  wretched,  and  1  know  that  if  I  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  come  into  personal  touch  with  people 
of  the  Allied  countries  last  year,  and  learned  their  true  feeling 
towards  us  I  should  have  cursed  all,  and  fought  against  all; 
but  1  know  it  is  only  the  governments  who  keep  Austria  down, 
and  crush  the  very  marrow  out  of  our  rickety  bones.  We  set 
much  hope  in  W.  G.  Harding;  but  we  are  beginning  to  think 
that  he  will  not  be  much  better  than  W.  Wilson.  America 
has  no  representative  in  the  "Reparation"  Commission  now, 
for  they  have  felt  how  base  it  is  to  "destroy"  instead  of  "re- 
pair." The  few  members  of  the  interallied  countries  cost 
mcn-e  than  our  whole  (and  rather  too  big)  government,  for 
they  have  to  be  paid  in  gold-money,  not  in  paper.  What 
we  want  now  is  not  words  or  promises,  but  long  credits,  coals, 
and  raw  materials,  and  an  opportunity  of  selling  our  goods. 

I  do  not  quite  know  what  you  understand  by  the  word 
"  communism."  1  only  know  that  your  government  is  horribly 
afraid  of  it.  1  am  sure,  however,  that  this  is  the  only  means 
of  helping  Austria  and  Germany,  in  the  latter  country  being 
already  a  big  Communist  "plot."  I  do  think  that  we  have 
done  with  looking  to  the  "West"  and  we  must  turn  our  eyes 
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to  the  East,  where  the  new  dazzling  sun  of  Communism,  al- 
though not  quite  the  communism  of  Christ,  is  rising.  Russia 
needs  our  goods  and  1  do  not  wonder  if  one  fine  morning  the 
Entente  trembles  before  the  countries  they  have  made  to  be 
slaves  and  outcasts.  For  slaves  we  are,  and  because  of  our 
competition,  nobody  can  work  better,  cheaper,  and  quicker 
than  we  do.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  unemployment  in  the 
Allied  countries  is  rising  daily — and  as  1  read  in  an  English 
weekly  we  are  accused  already  of  "foul  competition"  and 
condemned  by  your  workers  who,  misled,  believe  that  we 
alone  are  the  cause  of  all  this.  1  am  so  sorry  to  have  such  dark 
thoughts  just  at  bright  Eastertime,  when  love  and  reconcilia- 
tion ought  to  be  the  theme  of  all  our  doing  and  thinking. 

1  do  not  know  whether  you  know  that  our  food  in  Vienna 
is  still  rationed,  and  that  our  rations  are  not,  or  not  much, 
bigger  than  in  war-time.  1  hope  you  do  not  know  what  "  ration- 
ing" means,  because  you  were  so  far  away  from  the  actual 
countries  where  war  was  going  on.  Prices  are  awfully  high, 
and  wages,  especially  in  my  trade,  printing,  despairingly  low. 
1  enclose  a  small  table  showing  how  prices  have  jumped  up. 
You  were  never  in  Vienna,  but  you  will  have  heard  from 
people  who  were  here:  Fellow,  Boyer,  Conover,  M.  Longshaw, 
M.  Brook,  etc. 

1  should  like  any  of  the  Entente's  statesmen  to  see  our 
babies.  It  is  awful:  Big  heads,  leaden  complexion,  dull,  un- 
interesting eyes,  crooked,  rickety  limbs,  thin  voice,  small 
bodies;  and  they  will  grow  up  and  become  fathers  and  mothers 
of  a  generation  still  bearing  the  stamp  of  that  great  folly 
1914-192 — .  Children  of  twelve  years  look  like  such  of  five 
or  six.  I  am  sure  1  am  right  if  1  say  that  even  a  marriage  be- 
tween people  who  got  out  of  their  teens  during  or  after  the 
war  will  bear  only  miserable  fruits.  People  like  me  who  want 
strong  and  healthy  children  must  really  look  out  for  a  wife 
in  another  country  than  Austria.  Of  course,  the  Friends' 
Relief  Mission  does  the  utmost,  but  what  is  the  use  of  it — it 
is  too  little  to  live  and  too  much  to  die.  I  do  not  value  this 
material  help  at  all,  because  it  makes  us  beggars.  1  am  only 
thankful  to  Friends  for  their  spiritual  message  which  will 
prove  to  be  more  lasting  than  "Libby's"  or  "  Ideal"  milk. 

At  Eastertime  I  am  going  to  meet  two  newcomers,  Paul 
Sturge,  and  Margaret  Thorp,  who  as  you  will  remember  are 
some  of  my  dear  Jordans  Friends.  There  will  be  a  fine  re- 
union, and  1  hope  1  shall  be  able  to  show  them  some  of  the 
beauties  of  the  place  where  I  am  going  in  a  day  or  two.  E. 
Roy  Calvert  is  gone  again,  V.  Scott  Bayliss,  too,  and  Hubert 
Parris  and  many  others  whom  1  learned  to  love  during  the 
time  they  stayed  in  our  sad  city.  Helen  Fox  is  working  with 
the  Quaker  Embassy  in  her  spare  time,  and  many  other  "  Jor- 
danites"  are  ever  so  busy  in  the  many  departments  of  the 
Relief  Mission. 

1  am  afraid  I  must  bring  my  letter  to  an  end  now,  because 
I  must  make  haste  already  to  get  in  time  to  the  Volks  Heim 
(People's  University),  where  my  "pupils"  are  already  waiting. 
I  want  just  to  assure  you  once  more  that  your  letter  has  made 
me  an  immense  pleasure,  and  1  thank  you  once  more  very 
heartily  for  it.  1  hope  that  this  letter  will  find  you  in  best 
health,  and  remain,  dear  friend,  with  my  heartiest  greetings 
and  wishes, 

Yours  fraternally, 

Hans  Schindler. 


DINNER,  THIRTEEN  AND  ONE-HALF  CENTS. 

The  scene  was  laid  in  a  little  restaurant  on  Delaware  Avenue, 
Philadelphia.  It  was  a  restaurant  into  which  1  delighted  to 
go  because  it  gave  me  a  feeling  that  there  1  was  rubbing  elbows 
with  men  who  were  carrying  on  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
They  were  the  workers,  doing  perhaps  some  of  the  so-called 
dirty  work  of  America,  the  work  which  one  hundred  per  cent. 
Americans  termed  degrading. 

While  1  was  enjoying  an  excellent  shad  dinner,  which  pleased 
my  appetite,  a  family  entered  and  sat  down  at  an  adjoining 
table.  There  were  seven  of  them,  three  were  adults  and  the 
other  four,  children,  ranging  from  one  to  ten  years  of  age. 


They  were  little  children  and  their  wan  faces  displayed  the 
signs  of  undernourishment.  1  waited  to  see  what  they  would 
order.  After  a  lengthy  discussion  in  French,  six  bowls  of  soup 
were  placed  on  the  table.  Bright  eyes,  curious  to  note  the 
good  things  displayed  on  the  counter,  turned  to  watch  every 
move  of  their  waiter  and  when  the  steaming  soup  was  placed 
before  them,  they  needed  only  a  word  from  their  elders  to 
commence  to  eat  it,  not  hastily,  but  trying  to  make  it  last 
long  enough  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  And  when  it  was  finished 
their  eyes  turned  wistfully  upon  their  father  to  try  and  express 
to  him  the  fact  that  they  were  still  hungry.  Three  cinnamon 
cakes  were  next  brought  and  carefully  divided  among  the 
multitude.  Then  three  cups  of  cofl'ee  were  shared  by  pouring 
some  into  the  saucers  so  that  each  might  have  a  sip. 

That  was  their  dinner,  and  the  check  amounted  to  ninety- 
five  cents.  Ninety-five  cents  for  seven  dinners,  how  long 
could  they  exist  in  such  a  fashion?  America,  the  creditor  of 
all  the  world,  asking  its  citizens  to  live  on  i^}4  cents  a  meal. 
When  men  can  no  longer  obtain  enough  food  nor  stand  the 
hard  tasks  that  are  set  for  them,  then  they  organize  and  over- 
throw that  "system"  which  allows  such  conditions  to  exist. 

I  could  not  finish  my  din^ner,  the  food  seemed  to  have  lost 
its  taste.  1  didn't  really  need  it,  I  only  wanted  some  fresh 
shad,  but  now  it  failed  to  please  me.  1  asked  for  my  check, 
eighty-five  cents,  and  I  bribed  the  waiter  by  giving  him  ten 
cents. 

Ninety-five  cents  for  one  and  ninety-five  cents  for  seven. 

These  people  were  learning  that  it  wasn't  all  easy  money 
in  the  U.  S.  and  if  they  thought  at  all  they  would  see  that  it 
was  the  same  system  of  production  for  profit  and  not  for 
service  that  dominates  the  minds  of  the  ruling  class  in  every 
country  but  Russia. 

Why  were  they  undernourished?  Why  did  they  not  have 
more  to  eat?     For  one  could  see  that  they  were  not  satisfied. 

The  "right  to  work"  had  been  denied  them  on  account  of 
the  depression  in  the  present  economic  system.  But  it  is  not 
"the  right  to  work"  that  matters.  It  is  "the  right  to  well- 
being"  "which  means  the  possibility  of  living  Hke  human  be- 
ings, and  of  raising  children  to  be  members  of  a  society  better 
than  ours."  That  is  what  the  world  needs  and  can  the  "  profit- 
system"  produce  that?  Manifestly  not!  They  have  had 
several  thousand  years  to  produce  it  and  still  we  wait.  When? 
When  the  profit-system  is  abolished,  when  the  "root  of  all 
evil,"  Money,  is  destroyed.  Then  cometh  the  time  when  "  the 
Prince  of  Peace"  shall  reign. 

C.  S.  T. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  Month  20,  1921. 


A  VENTURE  IN  RECONSTRUCTION. 

On  First-day,  Fourth  Month  10,  1 921,  as  a  result  of  a  con- 
cern of  a  group  of  Younger  Friends  of  both  branches,  a  very 
successful  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  1 13  West 
Forty-third  Street,  New  York  City.  Elbert  Russell  presented 
the  subject,  "A  Quaker  Challenge  to  a  World  of  Force,"  and 
Rufus  M.  Jones  presided.  At  the  request  of  Paul  Furnas,  the 
meeting  opened  with  a  few  moments  of  silent  worship  after 
which  Rufus  M.  Jones  gave  a  short  account  of  Friends'  work 
in  Europe,  during  and  since  the  war,  explaining  that  it  was 
truly  an  expression  of  their  belief.  Quakerism  has  inculcated 
into  its  believers,  the  idea  of  endeavor  rather  than  of  speech. 
Their  attempts  in  Serbia,  Austria,  Germany  and  other  coun- 
tries had  been  made  in  the  endeavor  to  bring  a  balm  of  help 
into  the  midst  of  this  great  human  tragedy.  Then,  as  now,  they 
wished  only  to  bring  their  message;  the  revelation  of  God, 
through  kindness,  love,  and  pity,  to  a  world,  shattered  and  torn 
by  materialism  and  force. 

Elbert  Russell  opened  his  address  by  comparing  the  Quakers 
with  inventors.  They  had  tried,  he  said,  and  were  trying  to 
bring  into  outward  life  the  messages,  visions,  and  aspirations 
which  were  in  their  hearts.  They  believed  in  the  reality  and 
efficacy  of  spiritual  forces.  They  held  that  love,  mercy,  and 
justice  were  manifestations  of  the  power  of  God  and  could 
meet  men's  needs.     Jesus  said,  "The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
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within  you,"  and  social  institutions  really  have  their  founda- 
tions in  the  soul  of  man,  not  in  external  force.  America  is 
proud  of  her  material  greatness,  yet  Manhattan's  skyscrapers 
will  not  last  forever.  They  are  inspiring  to  contemplate,  but 
the  buildings  themselves  will  crumble  to  dust.  The  pioneers 
of  the  West  had  little  of  material  resource,  but  they  did  bring 
courage,  hope,  endurance,  self-sacrifice,  and  the  faith  on  which 
they  built  the  foundations  of  a  new  and  wonderful  region. 
The  Friends  believe  that  these  spiritual  forces  are  the  most 
practical  for  everyday  living,  inasmuch  as  they  are  everlasting. 

Human  society  is  organized  too  much  on  the  recognition  of 
the  power  of  evil;  it  takes  too  little  account  of  goodness. 
There  are  many  facilities  for  punishment  of  war  and  destruc- 
tion, but  very  few  for  organizing  the  forces  of  love,  mercy  and 
righteousness.  Since  governments  and  educational  institu- 
tions accept  this  basis  of  material  force,  each  generation  grows 
up  and  calls  slavery  or  war  inevitable.  Friends  do  not  under- 
estimate evil,  but  they  believe  that  love  is  strong;  stronger 
than  selfishness — in  fact,  the  strongest  power  in  the  world, 
since  God  himself  is  love.  Yet  love  is  often  considered  wishy- 
washy  and  sentimental,  even  by  Christian  people.  Employers 
sometimes  complain  that  they  cannot  get  men  to  work,  say 
that  they  have  no  zeal.  But  a  man  will  work  for  love,  for  wife 
and  child,  and  home.  He  will  do  his  utmost  when  some  ideal 
is  given  him.  One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  establish- 
ment of  good-will  is  the  belief  that  force  generally  is  successful. 
On  the  contrary  most  cases  of  force  have  failed. 

All  great  empires  have  been  built  on  the  defeats  of  smaller 
nations.  Jesus  believed  that  love  should  be  trusted  to  the 
end.  He  knew  that  the  Jewish  nation  would  fall  by  the  sword, 
and  grieved  at  its  unwillingness  to  listen  to  his  message  of 
love  and  peace. 

If  His  Spirit,  instead  of  hostility,  could  be  shown  now  to- 
ward Mexico  and  Japan,  possible  coming  friction  could  be 
swept  away.  Every  act  of  kindness  or  justice  done  by  one 
nation  to  another  cements  them  together,  as  the  United  States 
has  already  proved  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  of  the  Chinese  in- 
demnity, and  of  the  Panama  tolls.  Germany  took  territory 
from  France,  and  had,  ever  afterward,  to  be  on  her  guard 
against  French  revenge.  In  feeding  German  children,  America 
is  spending  the  price  of  one  fourth  class  battleship,  but  a  genera- 
tion hence  that  act  of  humanity  will  stand  her  in  better  stead 
than  many  a  ship  of  war.  "  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 
him,  for  in  so  doing,  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his 
head."     That  is  a  working  policy. 

The  meeting  closed  as  it  had  begun,  with  a  few  moments 
of  silent  worship,  and  at  the  close  many  of  the  audience  made 
their  way  to  the  front  of  the  hall  to  examine  the  literature 
arranged  for  inspection,  or  to  leave  their  names  with  those  in 
charge.  The  committee  of  Younger  Friends  of  both  Branches, 
whose  concern  found  expression  in  this  gathering,  have  much 
ground  for  thankfulness  and  encouragement  in  the  success  of 
their  undertaking. 

E.  Dorothy  Hobson. 

Fourth  Month  14,  192 1. 


[A  further  reaction  to  this  meeting  appeared  in  The  Survey, 
for  Fourth  Month  30,  1921.  We  print  it  as  an  interesting  ad- 
dition to  the  foregoing  article.] 

A  DEPARTMENT  OF  PEACE. 

Elbert  Russell,  director  of  the  Woolman  School,  Swarth- 
more,  Pa.,  suggested  an  important  addition  to  the  plans  for 
reconstructing  the  departments  of  our  Federal  government, 
now  under  consideration  in  Washington,  in  an  address  recently 
delivered  at  the  Town  Hall,  New  York  City.  That  such  work 
as  the  sanitation  of  Havana,  Vera  Cruz  and  Panama,  the 
digging  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  direction  of  elections  and 
managment  of  the  finances  of  countries  like  Cuba,  Haiti, 
Santo  Domingo  and  Nicaragua  is  done  by  soldiers  under  the 
Secretary  of  War,  he  said,  is  unfortunate  for  more  than  one 
reason. 

"It  is  essentially  a  work  of  peace,  not  soldiers'  work;  and 


the  fact  that  the  agents  are  also  soldiers  creates  always  a  fear 
that  countries  so  helped  may  be  subjugated.  It  touches  the 
pride  of  sensitive  peoples  to  have  soldiers  in  the  uniform  of 
other  nations  managing  affairs  among  them.  We  ought  to 
have  a  Secretary  of  Peace  in  the  cabinet  to  direct  such  work." 

Elbert  Russell  made  specific  suggestions  for  the  functions 
of  a  department  of  peace,  after  pointing  out  that,  had  such  a 
department  been  in  existence  twenty-five  years  ago  and  under 
its  direction  ten  thousand  missionaries,  teachers,  editors,  sani- 
tary engineers  and  statesmen  been  sent  to  Mexico  when  it 
became  evident  that  Diaz's  policy  was  robbing  the  people  and 
unfitting  the  Mexicans  for  self-government,  vastly  more  would 
have  been  done  to  make  the  border  secure  and  to  protect 
American  interests  than  by  dispatching  a  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  to  the  border  in  1916  or  patrolling  warships  along  the 
coast  to-day.  Under  a  Secretary  of  Peace,  he  said,  should  be 
a  force  of  workers  as  effective  as  the  army,  but  "  as  inoffensive 
to  the  pride  and  liberties  of  other  peoples  as  the  Red  Cross." 

"They  should  be  engineers,  financial  experts,  administra- 
tors, teachers,  missionaries,  editors,  physicians,  nurses  and 
statesmen.  He  [the  Secretary]  should  have  direction  of  the 
Red  Cross.  The  American  consuls  should  report  to  him  all 
cases  of  need  in  other  nations;  famine  and  floods,  conflagra- 
tions and  earthquakes;  oppression  and  destitution  that  breed 
desperation  and  threaten  riot  and  revolution — such  as  the 
taking  of  the  peons'  land  by  fraud  in  Mexico,  or  the  present 
hunger  of  Eastern  Europe;  race  friction  and  national  hatreds, 
such  as  produced  the  Boxer  uprising  in  China,  the  second 
Balkan  war  and  now  disturb  relations  with  Japan  in  California 
and  Australia;  incipient  revolutions  due  to  the  despotic  abuse 
of  power  or  personal  political  ambition,  such  as  often  cause 
civil  wars  in  Latin  America;  plagues  and  epidemics,  which 
threaten  the  health  and  impede  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
like  the  Spanish  influenza,  the  bubonic  plague  in  India  and 
typhus  in  Poland  and  Russia;  ignorance  and  superstition, 
such  as  make  popular  government  so  difficult  in  Mexico;  acts 
of  aggression  or  policies  of  irritation  on  the  part  of  Americans 
holding  concessions  or  doing  business  in  foreign  countries; 
and  all  other  conditions  that  threaten  the  internal  peace  and 
welfare  of  less  favored  nations  or  which  might  involve  us  in 
conflict  with  other  peoples. 

"The  Secretary  of  Peace  would  then  use  the  forces  at  his 
disposal  in  a  way  to  help  the  needy  peoples  without  any 
suspicion  of  aggression  or  evil  designs  against  their  rights, 
territory  or  sovereignty  on  our  part.  By  such  measures  we 
would  most  securely  protect  ourselves  from  attack  or  aggres- 
sion."  

H.  G.  WELLS  ON  RELIGION.* 

As  readers  of  the  books  of  H.  G.  Wells  know,  he  has  a  deep 
interest  in  religion.  Whether  he  is  deeply  religious  or  not  is 
another  matter.  But  as  a  novelist  his  business  is  to  dissect 
human  beings  into  separate  emotions  and  to  recombine  the 
scattered  elements  of  human  nature  into  real  or  plausible 
characters.  In  "God  the  Invisible  King,"  he  seemed  to  be 
working  a  recently  discovered  vein  of  thought  and  feeling. 
Anyone  who  was  interested  in  that  book,  or  who  is  interested 
in  comparative  religion,  or  anyone  who  is  interested  in  seeing 
how  much  and  how  little  of  Christianity  H.  G.  Wells  can  grasp, 
would  do  well  to  read  the  chapters  in  his  famous  new  "Outline 
of  History"  that  deal  with  Buddhism,  Christianity  and  Islam. 

These  three  chapters  bound  into  a  small  book  would  make 
a  stimulating  introduction  to  the  study  of  comparative  re- 
ligion. Mission  classes  might  well  devote  a  short  course  to 
them.  The  development  of  the  three  movements  was  alike: 
a  great  need,  a  great  teacher,  initial  purity  or  comparative 
purity  of  teaching  and  practice,  a  progress  through  difficulties 
to  success,  a  gradual  corrupting  of  early  teaching  and  practice, 
until  the  later  accretions  of  superstitious  belief  and  ceremonies 
had  nearly  smothered  the  true  fires,  which,  however,  have 
kept  burning,  now  dimly,  now  fiercely,  since  the  early  days. 

*"The  Outline  of  History,"  by  H.  G.  Wells:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
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To  compare  small  things  with  great,  our  own  Quaker  his- 
tory has  followed  the  same  course.  It  seems  to  be  the  in- 
escapable fate  awaiting  all  revelations  or  re-revelations  of 
Divine  truth.  When  the  vitality  of  seventeenth  century 
Quakerism  was  nearly  choked  under  the  formality,  the  phylac- 
teries, mint,  anise  and  cummin  of  eighteenth  century  caution, 
it  was  but  a  repetition  in  little  of  what  Friends  have  always 
complained  of  in  regard  to  the  history  of  Christianity. 

Writing  not  as  a  Christian,  but  as  an  impartial  historian, 
H.  G.  Wells  is  admirably  equipped  to  give  a  certain  kind  of 
appraisal  of  a  religious  movement.  To  his  wonderful  skill  as 
a  wielder  of  the  English  language  is  added  his  active,  penetrat- 
ing imagination  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  various  great 
events  that  he  chronicles.  He  makes  one  feel  the  dramatic 
interest  in  the  tragedy  when  the  glowing  promises  of  earlier 
days  are  lost  in  the  compromises,  changes,  and  safety  devices 
that  time  inevitably  brings.  Though  not  a  "believer"  in 
any  of  the  three  religions,  he  yet  can  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  the  sacrifices  made  by  Buddha  and  Christ;  and  he  makes 
one  feel  the  deterioration  in  the  character  of  Mohammed 
without  making  one  contemptuous  of  the  really  sound  and 
universal  elements  of  his  teaching. 

Now  the  treatment  accorded  to  Christianity  will  not  suit 
any  regular,  orthodox  Christian.  All  such  will  look  and  look 
in  vain  for  those  aspects  of  religion  most  dear  to  them.  The 
Quaker  will  find  nothing  about  the  Inner  Light;  the  Episcopa- 
lian will  not  be  pleased  with  the  way  the  development  of 
Episcopal  authority  is  treated;  the  Baptist  will  find  nothing 
about  baptism;  nor  will  the  Presbyterian  find  a  paean  of 
praise  for  the  Presbyterian  polity.  Consequently,  in  the 
reviews  of  this  book  there  have  been  some  fault-fnding  and 
cries  of  inadequacy.  Let  us  grant  at  once  that  the  whole  truth 
has  not  been  grasped. 

But  the  thing  that  struck  me  about  the  parts  of  the  book 
dealing  with  Christianity  was  not  what  he  omitted  but  what 
he  did  see.  One  knew  to  start  with  that  he  would  not  pay 
any  attention  to  the  miraculous  element  in  Jesus'  history  or 
to  the  evangelical  aspects  of  His  teaching.  But  the  compli- 
ments of  one's  family  and  friends  have  not  the  same  authenti- 
city as  the  gratuitous  assurances  of  admiration  from  an  im- 
partial outsider.  So  it  is  encouraging  to  find  such  a  thorough 
man  of  the  intellectual  world,  who  must  look  with  deep  scorn 
on  nations  which  pretend  to  espouse  a  religion  that  they  so 
patently  flout  in  practice,  still  finding  strength  and  beauty 
in  the  New  Testament,  even  though  he  rejects  much  that  it 
contains.  It  has  frequently  been  otherwise  with  keenly  in- 
tellectual men  and  women.  In  their  disgust  at  the  hypocrisy 
and  ignorance  of  much  Christian,  particularly  official,  prac- 
tice, they  have  thrown  over  the  whole  affair.  This  has  been 
true  in  some  countries  of  the  laboring  classes.  But  Wells 
does  not  show  much  bitterness;  and  he  sees  the  essential  truth 
of  the  Gospel  story  under  what  he  considers  its  deadening 
trappings. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  social  teachings  of  Jesus  will 
find  much  in  these  sections  that  will  be  unction  to  their  souls. 
There  is  a  great  tendency  in  these  days  to  see  this  aspect 
and  this  alone.  Here  as  so  often  before  Wells  has  caught  the 
current  popular  mode  of  thought;  again  he  is  a  child  of  his 
time.  Just  now  the  social  implications  of  the  Gospel  are  what 
interest  most  educated  people  who  may  not  care  an  iota  about 
creeds  or  sects  or  fine  distinctions  between  high  and  low 
church,  but  who  do  find  a  reviving  power  in  the  revolutionary 
tendencies  of  Jesus'  revelation  of  human  brotherhood  and 
God's  universal  fatherhood. 

More  than  30,000  copies  of  this  book  have  been  sold  in  this 
country.  This  means  a  very  large  number  of  readers  among 
people  who  will  not  be  church  goers.  To  such  these  chapters 
will  come  as  a  tonic,  perhaps  as  a  surprise.  For  although  no 
ardent  church  member  of  rigid  notions  will  find  there  his 
fondly  cherished  specialties,  the  casual  or  hostile  reader  will 
find  Christianity  presented  in  the  one  way  apparently  that 


can   in   these  days  impress  unreligious,   thinking  men  and 
women. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  he  calls  "one  of 
the  most  revolutionary  doctrines  that  ever  stirred  and  changed 
human  thought."  It  is  small  wonder  if  the  world  of  that  time 
failed  to  grasp  its  full  significance  and  recoiled  in  dismay  from 
even  a  half  apprehension  of  its  tremendous  challenges  to  the 
established  habits  and  institutions  of  mankind.  It  is  small 
wonder  if  the  hesitating  convert  and  disciple  presently  went 
back  to  the  old  familiar  ideas  of  the  temple  and  altar,  of  fierce 
deity  and  propitiatory  observance,  of  consecrated  priest  and 
magic  blessing,  and — these  things  attended  to — reverted  then 
to  the  dear  old  habitual  life  of  hates  and  profits  and  com- 
petition and  pride.  This  doctrine  he  goes  on  to  point  out  in 
vigorous  language  was  a  "demand  for  the  complete  change 
and  cleansing  of  the  life  of  our  struggling  race,  an  utter  cleans- 
ing without  and  within."  To  make  this  still  more  pointed 
he  goes  much  farther  than  many  Christians  would  feel  like 
going.  "And  not  only  did  Jesus  strike  at  patriotism  and  the 
bonds  of  family  loyalty  in  the  name  of  God's  fatherhood  and 
the  brotherhood  of  all  mankind,  but  it  is  clear  that  his  teach- 
ing condemned  all  the  gradations  of  the  economic  system,  all 
private  wealth,  and  personal  advantages."  Of  course  this  is 
not  "clear"  to  many  good  Christians,  but  the  number  is 
rapidly  increasing  of  those  that  consider  the  heart  of  Jesus' 
message  to  be  concerned  with  social  rather  than  primarily 
individual  redemption. 

In  the  second  volume,  when  dealing  with  the  movements 
preceding  the  Reformation,  he  makes  this  statement,  the 
truth  of  which  as  a  mere  historical  statement,  not  as  a  per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy,  ought  to  make  readers  think:  "The  split 
among  the  Hussites  was  largely  due  to  the  drift  of  the  extreme 
section  towards  a  primitive  communism,  which  alarmed  the 
wealthier  and  more  influential  Czech  noblemen.  Similar 
tendencies  had  already  appeared  among  the  English  Wycliffites. 
They  seem  to  follow  naturally  enough  upon  the  doctrines  of 
equal  human  brotherhood  that  emerge  whenever  there  is  an 
attempt  to  reach  back  to  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity." 

And  yet  just  as  the  conservative  reader  may  have  decided 
that  this  is  hardly  a  safe  book  for  the  town  library,  he  comes 
across  this  reassuring  passage  in  the  midst  of  a  discussion  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages:  "Yet  the  outer 
history  of  Christendom  is  not  the  whole  history  of  Christen- 
dom. .  .  .  We  must  remember  that  all  through  those 
ages,  leaving  profound  consequences,  but  leaving  no  con- 
spicuous records  upon  the  historian's  page,  countless  men  and 
women  were  touched  by  that  Spirit  of  Jesus  which  still  lived 
and  lives  still  at  the  core  of  Christianity,  that  they  led  lives 
that  were  on  the  whole  gracious  and  helpful,  and  that  they  did 
unselfish  and  devoted  deeds." 

It  is  quite  true  that  every  aspect  of  Christianity  is  not 
grasped.  Norman  Thomas  points  out  that  Wells  has  nothing 
to  say  of  Jesus'  message  to  sin-sick  souls  and  recommends 
him  to  read  William  James's  "Varieties  of  Religious  Ex- 
perience." This  is  good  advice  and  all  Quakers  ought  to  be 
grounded  in  that  book.  But  we  should  not  expect  H.  G.  Wells 
to  be  struck  by  this  aspect  of  Jesus'  teaching.  The  message 
of  "God  the  Invisible  King"  was  not  a  message  to  sin-sick 
souls  nor  was  that  of  "Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through."  The 
splendid  thing  that  these  chapters  on  Christianity  will  do  is 
to  present  some  of  the  essential  points  of  the  Gospel  in  a  form 
and  language  that  will  find  response  in  the  hearts  of  many  who 
are  repelled  by  the  usual  accounts.  This  is  a  real  and  a  great 
service. 

Carroll  T.  Brown. 


"What,  then,  has  God  been  teaching  us  in  these  years  of 
testing?  This  fact — that  there  can  be  no  substitute  for  per- 
sonal religion.  We  must  begin  where  our  Master  began  with 
His  message  to  the  individual — 'Repent,  believe,  follow.'" — 

The  Federal  Council  of  Churches. 
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"He  that  keeps  not  a  day  may  unite  in  the  same  spirit,  in  the  same 
life,  in  the  same  love,  with  him  that  keeps  a  day,  and  he  who  keeps  a 
day  may  unite  in  heart  and  soul  with  the  same  spirit  and  life  in  him 
who  keeps  not  a  day,  but  he  that  judgeth  the  other  because  of  either 
of  these,  errs  from  the  Spirit,  from  the  love,  from  the  life  and  so  breaks 
the  bond  of  unity.  .  .  .  And  here  is  the  true  unity,  in  the  Spirit, 
in  the  inward  life,  and  not  in  an  outward  uniformity.  .  .  .  The 
great  error  in  the  ages  of  apostasy  hath  been  to  set  up  an  outward 
order  and  uniformity  and  to  make  men's  consciences  bend  thereto, 
either  by  arguments  of  w  isdom  or  by  force;  but  the  property  of  the  true 
Church  government  is  to  leave  the  conscience  to  its  full  liberty  in  the 
Lord,  to  preserve  it  single  and  entire  for  the  Lord  to  exercise,  and  to 
seek  unity  in  the  Light  and  in  the  Spirit,  walking  sweetly  and  har- 
moniously together  in  the  midst  of  different  practices." — Quoted 
from  Isaac  Penington  by  Agnes  L.  Tierney  in  regard  to  the  sessions  of 
our  recent  Yearly  Meeting. 

educationT 

THE  KENT  SCHOOL. 

AN  ATTEMPTED  INTERPRETATION. 
"The  influence  of  a  collective  ideal  imposed  on  the  mind  of  the 
young  under  conditions  of  emotion  is  incalculable.  It  is  the  only 
cause  capable  of  bringing  into  action  the  deepest  strength  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable.  Every  individual  in  the  mass  is  continuously 
driven  by  it  to  endeavor  to  lift  himself  to  the  level  of  his  inner  social 
self,  towards  a  collective  instead  of  towards  an  individual  end." — 
Benjamin  Kidd  in  "The  Science  of  Power." 

It  is  our  veteran  President-emeritus,  Eliot,  who  is  declaim- 
ing against  present-day  education  because  of  its  failure  to  see 
things  correctly  and  to  report  them  accurately.  Evidence  in 
courts  of  law  and  varying  reports  of  the  same  event  by  sev- 
eral newspapers,  would  be  good  illustrations  of  what  he  prob- 
ably has  in  mind.  No  two  persons  do  actually  see  the  same 
thing.  If  they  did,  would  we  not  live  in  a  very  flat  world  and 
prove  to  be  very  insipid  company?  Something  of  this  thought 
was  in  mind  in  attempting  in  a  previous  number  of  The 
Friend  a  circumstantial  report  of  a  few  hours  inspection  of  the 
Kent  School  in  Connecticut.  That  report  was  what  one  of 
twelve  visitors  saw  and  he  would  be  slow  to  claim  that  it 
represented  even  one-twelfth  of  what  we  all  saw  together. 

When  it  comes  to  an  interpretation  of  our  inspection  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  we  would  be  much  more  nearly  a  unit. 
To  begin  with  we  probably  all  heard  from  one  \outh  or  anoth- 
er the  boyish  judgment  (we  use  the  words  in  which  it  was 
expressed),  "  Father  Sill  is  the  whole  thing."  One  could 
recognize  very  quickly  that  the  venerated  principal  has  that 
school-master  spirit  which  reveals  itself  in  unstinted  identifi- 
cation with  juvenile  interests.  Thus  the  school  does  express 
him  in  both  spirit  and  aim.  A  further  analysis  of  this  situation 
might  carry  the  dozen  observers  in  as  many  directions.  It 
seems  in  order,  therefore,  to  say  that  what  follows  represents 
nothing  more  than  a  personal  reaction.  There  has  not  been  the 
advantage  of  comparing  notes  since  the  three  days'  reflec- 
tion, mentioned  in  the  first  article  as  needful  for  an  understand- 
ing of  what  we  were  able  to  see. 

Another  educator  than  President  Eliot — one  probably 
more  in  the  public  eye  for  the  moment,  is  just  now  indicting 
the  whole  educational  system  because  of  its  monastic  charac- 
teristics and  tendencies.  How  can  our  present  time  be  served 
by  our  schools,  he  says,  so  long  as  our  courses  and  our  teach- 
ing savor  of  the  cloister  and  the  cowled  monk?  We  have 
no  thought  that  he  represents  a  religious  prejudice,  but  it 
does  seem  plain  that  he  has  mixed  cause  and  effect.  Present- 
day  education  is  stamped  with  monastic  characteristics,  but 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  these  account  for  its  failures  or 
even  point  the  way  to  the  detection  of  the  causes  of  failure. 
Let  us  remember  the  commonest  historical  record.  "The 
monasteries  of  the  middle  ages  preserved  human  learning." 
This  preservation  was  not  in  an  ice-box  for  transmission  to  us. 
The  monasteries  cultivated  human  learning  and  developed 
"ways  and  means"  of  teaching  that  probably  will  always  be 
fundamental.    They  found  no  royal  road  to  knowledge,  but 


they  marked  out  the  straight  road.  And  they  did  more  than 
this.  They  articulated  learning  and  life  as  we  too  often  in 
this  day  fail  to  do.  Is  it  not  this  failure  of  articulation  against 
which  our  zealous  educator  is  now  crying  out? 

No  learned  analysis  of  monastic  methods  is  necessary  to 
make  an  answer  to  this  question  clear.  A  simple  arra>'  of  a 
few  of  the  ideas  of  the  monastic  system  as  applied  to  educa- 
tion will  serve  our  purpose,  and  may  incidentally  disclose 
something  of  the  strength  of  a  school  like  Kent.  It  must  have 
been  obvious  to  those  who  read  the  previous  article  that  in 
several  outstanding  features  Kent  is  distinctly  monastic. 
Viewed  then  from  the  exterior,  the  monastery  school  of  the 
middle  ages  emphasized  before  all  else  the  community  idea  and 
the  community  spirit.  This  was  based  upon  brotherhood, 
and  brotherhood  in  its  turn  was  based  upon  service.  These 
communities  of  necessity  were  generally  self-contained.  They 
met  their  own  needs  in  products  of  the  fields,  in  products  of 
the  herds  and  in  manufacturing  industries.  Naturally  they 
presented  the  environment  that  Professor  John  Dewey  has 
aimed  to  reproduce  in  his  modern  school  in  Chicago.  The 
spirit  which  actuated  the  monastic  community  descended  upon 
it  from  the  Superiors.  Vows  of  poverty,  vows  of  service,  put 
even  the  most  advanced  member  of  the  order  upon  the  basis  of 
going  the  greatest  lengths  in  labor,  in  devotion  and  in  sacrifice 
for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Thus  material  arrangements  of  recog- 
nized educational  value — of  the  highest  educational  value, 
shall  we  not  say?  — combined  with  a  spiritual  motive  for 
service  to  make  a  rare  school  atmosphere.  There  were  ob- 
jections to  the  whole  system  quite  as  apparent  as  these  very 
evident  merits.  Perhaps  these  defects  have  been  in  large  de- 
gree transmitted  to  modern  education  and  give  rise  to  much 
current  criticism.  What  we  all  wish  is  that  the  merits  might  be 
more  firmly  established  in  our  schools  than  they  often  are.  On 
the  side  of  government  it  would  mean  a  definite  contribution 
to  democracy.  On  the  side  of  personal  human  life  it  would 
mean  a  noble  independence  of  our  highly  organized  society. 
Each  member  of  the  community  would  be  skilled  in  the 
necessary  processes  of  life. 

Apparently  these  merits  of  the  monastic  system  have 
entered  deeply  into  the  life  of  Kent.  The  community  life 
actually  functions  so  as  to  exalt  high  ideals  and  to  make  noble 
traditions.  These  dominate  the  school.  All  the  ti,me  the  bat- 
teries are  charged  by  the  unwearied  devotion  of  the  Head 
Master.  He  gives  the  whole  of  himself,  unflinchingly — 
"without  money  and  without  price,"  and  the  boys  know  it. 
Perhaps  in  the  new  social  order  something  approaching  this 
may  be  general  in  Society  at  large.  Let  us  confess  it,  save  in 
the  circle  of  home  where  the  parental  attitude  is  like  this,  and 
in  the  schools,  particularly  in  boarding  schools,  where  this 
attitude  is  closely  approached,  human  Society  has  traveled 
very  far  from  these  ideals.  In  doing  so,  all  unwittingly,  it 
has  reflected  disadvantageously  upon  school  life.  The  reflex 
of  an  over-organized  civilization  is  not  easily  resisted  either 
in  homes  or  in  Schools. 

Perhaps  the  twelve  Friends  who  inspected  Kent  would 
recognize  that  these  elements  of  communistic  life  and  personal 
service  are  also  fundamental  in  the  organized  life  at  West- 
town.  There  as  at  Kent  the  "collective  ideal"  is  a  dominant 
feature.  How  can  it  be  given  a  direction  toward  "self-help," 
that  will  save  the  school  money  and  save  the  students  one- 
sixth  of  their  time?  It  certainly  does  both  of  these  things  at 
Kent.  No  kind  of  blood-transfusion  is  possible  to  attain  this 
end.  There  would  be  confusion  and  loss  of  identity  in  any 
effort  to  become  merely  copj'ists.  Perhaps  the  quotation 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article  points  the  way  for  us.  The 
collective  ideal,  imposed  on  the  mind  of  the  young  under 
conditions  of  emotion,  is  incalculable  in  influence.  Will  it 
not  be  our  privilege  and  duty  to  deal  with  the  case,  therefore, 
in  the  realm  of  emotion?  If  we  can  help  a  school  management 
to  develop  a  right  feeling  in  the  student  body  toward  self- 
help,  we  can  trust  the  resources  of  youth  to  find  its  own  method 
of  expression.  Truly  the  outcome  will  be  incalculable! 

J.  H.  B. 
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CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


The  Widow's  Mite. — On  the  iron  railings  outside  tlie 
meeting-house  in  Mount  Street,  Manchester,  is  fastened  a 
collecting  box,  labeled  "  Friends'  Relief  Work."  And  over  it 
a  frame  holding  photographs  and  explanatory  items  illustrat- 
ing Friends'  work  abroad. 

The  stream  of  life  that  flows  along  the  footpath  seems  to 
eddy  round  the  little  box,  and  almost  unfailingly  pauses  for 
a  minute  or  two  before  it  moves  on.  It  brings  the  business 
man,  the  crowd  of  lounging  boys,  the  woman  with  a  child  in 
her  arms  to  read  why  those  other  children  are  suffering  so 
terribly.  And  here  is  an  interesting  figure  in  Eastern  turban, 
deep  in  the  thoughts  of  far  countries  that  the  pictures  call  to 
his  mind. 

Few  turn  away  without  their  gift.  The  box  is  heavy  with 
coppers  and  silver  at  the  end  of  each  week.  Pound  notes  find 
their  way  in,  once  or  twice  a  five-pound  note;  and,  one  wonder- 
ful week,  two  ten-pound  notes  folded  tightly  together  came  to 
provide  linen  for  the  baby  hospitals  in  Poland. 

But  one  particular  penny  had  perhaps  a  greater  value  than 
these.  For  it  must  have  been  his  only  one — that  little  ragged, 
bare-legged  boy,  who  paddled  along  in  the  rain.  The  photo- 
graphs held  him  for  a  while,  but  he  passed  on;  then  hesitated  a 
moment,  brought  his  penny  out  of  his  pocket  and  looked  fond- 
ly at  it,  trotted  back  and  dropped  it  in.  "  I  come  in  the  little 
things,"  saith  the  Lord. — The  Friend  (London). 

The  Monarch  and  the  Miller. — Near  Sans  Souci,  the 
favorite  residence  of  Frederic  the  Great,  there  was  a  mill, 
which  much  interfered  with  the  view  from  the  palace.  One  day 
the  king  sent  to  inquire  what  the  owner  would  take  for  the  miil 
and  the  unexpected  reply  came  that  the  miller  would  not  sell 
it  for  any  money.  The  king,  much  incensed,  gave  orders  that 
the  mill  should  be  pulled  down.  The  miller  made  no  resistance, 
but  folding  his  arms,  quietly  remarked: 

"The  king  may  do  this,  but  there  are  laws  in  Prussia." 

And  he  took  legal  proceedings,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
the  king  had  to  rebuild  the  mill,  and  pay  a  good  sum  of  money 
besides  in  compensation. 

Although  his  majesty  was  much  chagrined  at  this  end  to  the 
matter,  he  put  the  best  face  he  could  upon  it,  and  turning  to 
his  courtiers  he  remarked: 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  there  are  just  laws  and  upright 
judges  in  my  kingdom." 

A  sequel  to  this  incident  occurred  about  fifty  years  ago.  A 
descendant  of  the  miller  of  whom  we  have  just  been  talking, 
had  come  into  possession  of  the  mill. 

After  having  struggled  for  several  years  against  ever-in- 
creasing poverty,  and  being  at  length  quite  unable  to  keep 
on  with  his  business,  he  wrote  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  reminding 
him  of  the  incident  we  have  related,  and  stating  that,  if  his 
Majesty  felt  so  disposed  he  should  be  very  thankful,  in  his 
present  difficulty,  to  sell  the  mill.  The  king  wrote  the  following 
reply  with  his  own  hand: 

"  My  Dear  Neighbor. — 1  cannot  allow  you  to  sell  the  mill. 
It  must  always  be  in  your  possession  as  long  as  one  member 
of  your  family  exists,  for  it  belongs  to  the  history  of  Prussia. 
1  regret,  however,  to  hear  you  are  in  such  straitened  circum- 
stances, and  therefore  send  you  herewith  a  sum  of  money,  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  some  service  in  restoring  your 
fortunes.  Consider  me  always  your  affectionate  neighbor, 
Frederic  William." 


This  little  nugget  of  gold  I  found  when  reading,  it  dropped 
from  the  pen  of  Samuel  Bownas,  a  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  born  in  Westmoreland,  1676.  "He  directed  the 
sheep  of  Christ  to  follow  the  voice  of  Christ  himself  the  good 
Shepherd,  whose  omnipresence  renders  His  voice  audible  to 
everyone  of  His  sheep,  however  separate  or  dispersed  through- 
out the  world."— J.  Besse,  Friends'  Library,  Vol.  III.  Selected 
by  Susanna  Kite, 


CONCORD  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at  Media  on  the 
tenth.  It  was  well  attended  and  was  throughout  a  favored 
occasion.  The  Quarterly  Meeting  embraces  seven  Monthly 
Meetings,  three  of  them  large  meetings  and  three  of  them 
small,  the  seventh  being  the  new  Monthly  Meeting  at  West- 
town  School. 

Possibly  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing to  a  stranger  would  be  the  large  number  of  young  men  and 
women,  heads  of  families,  who  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  church,  both  in  the  line  of  vocal  service  in  the 
meeting  for  worship  and  in  the  business  meeting  which  fol- 
lows it. 

The  Meeting  combines  various  features  of  promise,  and 
these  were  especially  noticeable  at  the  session  just  held. 

There  were  present  several  Friends  from  other  meetings 
in  our  Yearly  Meeting,  also  James  Henderson  and  wife  from 
Barnesville,  Ohio,  with  minutes  of  liberation  from  their  home 
meeting  for  religious  service  in  New  England  Yearly  Meeting 
to  be  held  soon  at  Westerly,  R.  1.,  and  also  to  Friends  in 
Canada,  as  well  as  for  some  service  in  and  near  Philadelphia. 

The  first  meeting  continued  for  almost  two  hours,  during 
which  time  many  Friends  were  exercised  in  the  ministry, 
with  short  and  lively  communications,  tendering  the  meeting 
many  times  in  that  unity  of  feeling  which  is  the  bond  of  true 
fellowship  in  worship. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  meeting  the  Clerk  stated  that 
there  were  seven  specific  topics  alluded  to  in  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing Minutes  which  should  claim  the  attention  of  Friends  at 
this  time.  Some  of  these  were  quickly  disposed  of,  others 
called  for  time  that  they  might  receive  the  consideration  which 
they  merited. 

Among  these  a  statement  was  made  by  a  Friend  asked  to 
represent  the  "Extension  Committee."  He  reported  that 
since  their  appointment  at  the  late  Yearly  Meeting,  they  had 
met  three  times.  They  had  delegated  certain  ones  of  their 
number  to  attend  at  the  various  Quarterly  Meetings  (the 
representatives  to  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  being  all 
present  except  one)  and  had  divided  themselves  into  three 
groups;  the  first  to  further  the  interests  of  week-end  and 
other  Conferences  during  the  coming  summer  and  autumn 
months,  as  referred  to  in  the  report  of  Abington  Quarterly 
Meeting,  as  briefly  outlined  in  The  Friend  of  last  week — the 
second,  to  deal  with  questions  bearing  on  the  training  of  the 
youth  and  matters  allied  to  it,  and  the  third,  to  study  as 
broadly  as  possible  the  duty  that  rests  upon  Friends  to  cir- 
culate as  widely  as  we  can  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Christianity  as  interpreted  and  taught  by  Friends. 

The  meeting  gave  a  cordial  response  to  the  presentation  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  "Visitation  Committee"  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting,  already  under  appointment,  the  added 
service  of  co-operating  with  the  Extension  Committee  in  the 
matter  of  summer  conferences. 

Among  the  matters  which  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  was  an  urgent  appeal  that  Friends  study 
with  great  care  and  under  a  real  concern  to  be  found  doing  our 
full  duty,  the  problem  of  Friends'  schools  as  it  touches  the 
life  of  our  subordinate  meetings.  It  was  also  strongly  urged 
that  as  Friends  we  are  under  special  obligation  at  this  time  to 
advance  the  cause  of  Disarmament.  Friends  have  in  certain 
respects  a  vantage  ground,  and  the  communities  all  about  us 
are  ready  to  listen  to  a  message  on  this  subject  as  never  before. 

Meetings  on  Disarmament  can  be  arranged  for  in  any  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  Peace  Committee  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in- 
vites opportunities  to  assist.  Letters  addressed  to  the  Peace 
Committee  at  304  Arch  Street  will  be  a  natural  initial  step. 

Some  other  matters  of  almost  equal  importance  were  before 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  which,  being  disposed  of,  the  meeting 
after  a  long  and  unusually  interesting  session,  concluded. 
D.  H.  F. 

Ethic  must  have  its  root  in  the  Divine,  and  in  the  Divine 
must  have  its  consummation. — Arthur  James  Balfour. 


Fifth  Month  19,  1921. 
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RuFUs  Jones  and  Wilbur  K.  Thomas  Sail  for  Europe. 

Rufus  M.  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  American  Friends'  Ser- 
vice Committee,  and  Wilbur  K.  Thomas,  Executive  Secretary, 
sailed  for  Europe  Fifth  Month  14th  on  the  Olympic  for  an 
important  visit  of  several  weeks.  They  will  go  to  London 
first  for  conferences  with  the  London  Committee.  They  then 
will  visit  Germany,  where  the  number  of  children  being  fed 
will,  by  that  time,  have  reached  its  maximum  of  1,000,000. 
Poland  will  come  next,  and  then  possibly  Russia;  then  Vienna; 
then  the  Memorial  Hospital  at  Chalons;  and  then  home  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  Seventh  Month.  If  conditions  do  not  war- 
rant entering  Russia,  a  conference  with  the  Russian  represen- 
tatives, Anna  J.  Haines  and  Arthur  J.  Watts,  will  be  arranged 
at  Riga  or  Reval. 

Questions  of  considerable  magnitude  are  to  be  dealt  with 
during  this  visit.  The  relation  that  the  Fields  should  bear 
to  the  Home  Committees  is  one  of  these  questions.  The 
question  of  International  Commissioners  and  their  func- 
tions is  intimately  connected  with  the  same  problem,  as 
well  as  the  best  location  for  the  Commissioners'  office  in  case 
the  Commissioners  are  continued.  The  Committee  has  left 
these  questions  to  be  discussed  by  the  Chairman  and  the 
Executive  Secretary  with  the  London  Committee,  the  only 
condition  being  that  the  way  be  found  that  will  most  per- 
fectly unite  the  English  and  American  Friends  in  their  joint 
task.  Rufus  M.  Jones  and  Wilbur  K.  Thomas  go  on  their 
important  mission  enjoying  the  full  confidence  of  their  asso- 
ciates on  the  Committee.  Charles  Evans,  of  Riverton,  N.  J., 
will  act  as  Chairman  in  their  absence  and  James  A.  Norton, 
the  present  Assistant  Secretary,  will  be  the  Acting  Executive 
Secretary.  ^ 

The  Future  in  Germany  and  Russia. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee 
on  Fifth  Month  5th,  at  which  the  questions  referred  to  above 
were  discussed,  reports  were  made  by  Clement  M.  Biddle, 
the  recently  returned  Commissioner,  and  Andrew  R.  Pearson, 
the  recent  head  of  the  Serbian  Unit.  Both  were  listened  to 
with  great  interest  by  the  Committee.  Reports  were  made 
also  regarding  the  future  of  the  work  in  Germany  and  Russia. 

For  raising  funds  in  this  country  for  Germany,  a  strong 
committee  of  Americans  of  German  descent  has  been  organ- 
ized. Its  goal  is  13,000,000,  the  sum  which  will  be  necessary 
from  this  country,  over  and  above  what  Germany  does,  if 
Alfred  G.  Scattergood's  program  of  feeding  an  average  of 
500,000  children  daily  for  eleven  months  is  to  be  carried  out. 
Herbert  H.  Schmidt,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  will  be  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Committee  and  will  have  a  desk  at  20  S. 
Twelfth  Street,  in  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee 
office.  Henry  Heide,  of  New  York  City,  is  to  be  Chairman  of 
the  new  Committee,  and  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, of  Philadelphia,  will  act  as  Treasurer.  Rufus  M.  Jones, 
Charles  Evans,  Wilbur  K.  Thomas  and  Charles  F.  Jenkins 
are  the  representatives  of  the  Friends  in  the  organization. 
The  Friends  will  pay  the  overhead  expenses  of  the  American 
workers,  who,  under  the  new  plan,  will  supervise  the  opera- 
tions in  Germany,  the  details  of  administration  being  com- 
mitted in  much  larger  degree  even  than  in  the  past  to  the 
German  personnel. 

The  proposed  extension  of  the  work  in  Russia  in  co-opera- 
tion with  another  organization  is  not  yet  definite  enough  for 
publication.  If  the  plan  works  out  as  suggested,  it  will  make 
possible  the  feeding  of  a  great  many  more  children  in  the 
neediest  provinces  outside  Moscow. 


Mary  H.  Whitson  Resigns. 

Mary  H.  Whitson,  who  has  given  four  years  of  devoted 
service  to  the  management  of  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee  store-room,  tendered  her  resignation  to  the  Com- 
mittee at  its  recent  meeting.  The  Committee  in  the  Minute 
accepting  her  resignation  expresses  its  sincere  thanks  for  the 
important  work  that  she  has  done  and  commends  the  tact  and 
good  judgment  with  which  she  has  handled  the  intricate  de- 
tails of  the  office.  More  than  400,000  garments  have  been 
shipped  from  the  warehouse  during  her  term  of  service,  not 
to  mention  uncut  material,  food,  medicine,  hospital  supplies 
and  tools.  Two  thousand  and  thirty  boxes  and  bales  have 
contained  these  shipments  which  have  been  sent  to  Russia, 
to  France,  to  Serbia,  to  Germany,  to  Vienna,  to  Poland,  to 
London,  to  Syria,  and  to  Jerusalem.  Elizabeth  Marot  will 
succeed  Mary  H.  Whitson  as  manager  of  the  store-room. 


Letter  to  Anna    Braithwaite  Thomas  from  a   Vienna 

Child: 
"Dear  Missis  Thomas:— 

I  am  Toni,  dear  Missis  Thomas.  How  1  thank  thee  dear 
lady,  for  the  beautiful  shirt.  Does  the  dear  lady  know  that  I 
have  two  brothers?  So  1  wear  it  one  Sunday,  Ferdie  one 
Sunday,  and  Franz  one  Sunday,  and  thus  we  all  have  a  very 
great  joy.  We  shall  pray  for  thee  every  day  that  the  dear 
God  may  keep  thee  safe  and  sound. 

Thy  Grateful  Toni." 


Bazaar  for  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee. 
The  United  Relief  Committee  for  Starving  Women  and 
Children  of  Central  Europe,  an  organization  that  was  formed 
in  Philadelphia  soon  after  the  war  among  Americans  largely 
of  German  descent,  is  to  hold  a  grand  bazaar  Fifth  Month 
23rd  to  28th.  at  the  Turner  Hall,  Broad  Street  and  Columbia 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  to  raise  the  balance  of  a  pledge  of 
|ico,ooo  which  is  to  be  expended  by  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee.  The  balance  now  due  amounts  to  135,000. 
Forty  booths,  under  the  supervision  of  various  women's 
organizations  of  the  city,  will  dispense  wares  of  great  variety. 
The  bazaar  will  be  open  daily  from  two  in  the  afternoon  until 
eleven  in  the  evening.  Season  tickets  cost  one  dollar,  general 
admission  twenty-five  cents,  children  ten  cents.  The  entire 
receipts  will  go  to  the  Friends  for  their  children's  work  abroad. 
The  co-operation  of  Friends  in  making  the  bazaar  a  success 
is    urgently   invited. 

A  Million  Dollars'  Worth  of  Clothes. 

The  scarcity  of  clothing  throughout  Europe,  and  the  misery 
due  to  the  lack  of  it  in  cold  weather,  will  be  greater  next  win- 
ter than  in  any  period  since  IQ15.  Stores  of  linen  gathered  in 
the  prosperous  years  preceding  the  war  are  now  exhausted. 
Saleable  articles  that  could  be  exchanged  for  clothing  have 
largely  disappeared  in  the  pawnshops  and  been  exported  to 
foreign  lands.  The  relation  of  wages  to  the  cost  of  living 
has  made  the  purchase  of  clothing  and  shoes  impossible  for 
three  years.  Through  the  summer  people  will  get  on,  with 
discomfort  to  be  sure,  but  they  will  get  on.  But  by  Ninth 
Month  it  will  be  necessary  for  your  representatives  abroad 
to  have  accumulated  in  the  warehouses  in  Vienna,  Germany, 
Poland  and  Russia  at  least  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  cloth- 
ing against  next  winter.  It  will  be  distributed  according  to 
the  relative  needs  of  the  countries  mentioned  or  the  wishes 
of  the  donors. 

What  is  needed?  Knitted  garments,  such  as  filled  the 
leisure  hours  of  women  Friends  during  the  war;  second-hand 
clothing  that  is  strong  and  serviceable,  and  worth  paying 
freight  on  to  Europe;  shoes  in  good  condition,  for  all  ages, 
and  particularly'shoes  with  low  heels  and  wide  toes ;  baby  cloth- 
ing in  unlimited  quantities;  yarn,  in  order  that  the  women  of 
Europe  may  also  knit  for  themselves;  leather  that  the  cobblers 
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of  Europe  may  make  into  shoes;  uncut  cloth  in  enormous 
quantities,  dress  materials,  suiting,  flannelette,  etc. 

The  spasm  of  generosity  that  possessed  America  during 
the  war  has  given  way  to  a  reaction.  Christians  are  taking  a 
vacation,  yet  the  emergency  grows  daily  more  acute.  The 
call  for  service  in  the  army  of  God  grows  daily  more  urgent. 
Will  women  rest  on  their  porches  this  summer  in  self-satisfied 
contemplation  of  past  labors,  or  will  they  work  to  meet  this 
need? 

Yarn  for  sweaters,  socks  and  caps,  and  garments  cut  ready 
for  sewing  are  awaiting  your  order  at  the  office  of  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  on  payment  of  the  cost  of  material.  Will  men  feel 
free  to  stop  giving  or  will  they  increase  their  contributions 
in  order  that  adequate  supplies  of  raw  materials  and  made 
garments  may  be  purchased?  Love  must  go  into  this  service 
or  it  will  not  be  Christian  service.  Every  stitch  should  be 
taken  with  imagination  that  perceives  why  it  is  taken;  every 
garment  should  be  dispatched  with  a  prayer.  The  boxes  and 
bales,  as  fast  as  they  are  filled,  should  be  sent  to  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee  store-room  at  Fifteenth  and 
Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia.  They  will  be  shipped  from 
here  as  fast  as  they  accumulate  to  the  country  for  which  you 
designate  them. 

A  Communication. 

New  York  City,  May  5,  1921. 
American    Friends'   Service   Committee, 
20  S.  Twelfth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen: — 
I   am  enclosing  herewith  I500  which  kindly  use  to  help 
with  your  good  work  in  Russia.    That  is  all  that  1  can  send 
now. 

Please  allow  me  to  tell  you  how  grateful  1  am  to  you  for 
showing  me  that  there  are  still  some  organizations  left  who, 
for  the  sake  of  simple  humanity,  will  care  for  the  sick  and 
hungry  without  previously  hedging  about  their  economic 
and  political  views.  Indeed,  you  have  placed  before  me  the 
ideal  of  the  true  Friend,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  fine  char- 
acter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

I.  F. 


Shipments  received  during  the  week  ending  Fifth  Month 
7,  1 92 1 — 32  packages  and  boxes;  3  of  these  for  German  relief; 
I  from  Mennonites. 

Cash  during  the  same  period  $6,209. 19. 


FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 


The  number  of  particular  and  allowed  meetings  reported  this  year  to 
London  is  408,  an  increase  of  one  for  the  year.  Thf  se  are  included  in  77 
Monthly  Meetings.  The  total  membership,  including  1,107  in  foreign 
parts,  is  19,994,  a  decrease  of  20  for  the  year. 

London  Yearly  Meeting  at  the  1920  session  appropriated  £7,500. 
Of  this  amount  £5,578  had  been  raised  on  the  22nd  ult.  Philadelphia, 
with  4500  members,  appropriated  $25,000  this  year. 

By  appointment  of  a  Quarterly  Meeting  Committee  (Burlington  and 
Bucks)  four  meetings  will  be  held  in  Barnegat,  N.  J.,  the  present  season. 
The  appointment  is  for  the  first  First-day  in  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth 
and  Ninth  Months.  Arrangements  are  in  the  hands  of  James  M.  Moon. 
Probably  the  hour  will  be  three  o'clock. 

A  CONFERENCE  at  Swan  wick,  England,  on  "Revolutionary  Christianity" 
was  recently  held  and  attended  among  others  by  two  and  only  two  Friends. 
The  Friend  (London)  makes  this  interesting  comment: — 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  a  meeting  for  worship  after  the 
manner  of  Friends.  It  was  definitely  announced  as  such  by  the  staunch 
Anglican  chairman  who  presided  throughout  the  week:  and  that,  though 
there  were  only  two  Friends  present.    The  chairs  were  arranged  for  the 


occasion  in  horse-shoe  form — no  ministers'  gallery,  no  president.  For 
ten  minutes  the  members  sat  in  devotional  silence,  broken  by  a  Friend 
who  said  a  few  words  on  "Jesus"  and  "The  Cross."  Another  period  of 
silence  followed:  then  a  short  reading  from  the  New  Testament,  inter- 
spersed by  earnest  and  impressive  words  on  the  influence  of  Jesus  on 
individual  life.  Two  further  short  addresses  on  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — the  pentecostal  power  which  enables  us  to  mount  up  on  wings, 
as  pinions,  to  the  throne  of  God.  Silence  and  prayer  brought  the  meet- 
ing, and  the  Conference,  to  a  close. 


One  of  the  features  of  the  London  Yearly  Meeting  is  the  Swarthmore 
Lecture,  which  is  given  annually  on  the  evening  preceding  the  official 
opening.  The  lecturer  this  year  will  be  T.  Edmund  Harvey,  and  his 
subject — "The  Long  Pilgrimage:  Human  Progress  in  the  Light  of  the 
Christian  Hope." 

One  of  the  little  band  of  M.  P.'s  who  ciiriously  enough  wished  Parlia- 
ment to  maintairrsome  adherence  to  the  Christian  ethic  and  the  ordinary 
codes  of  humanity  even  during  the  war  years,  T.  E.  Harvey  after  eight 
years  as  Liberal  member  for  West  Leeds,  has  since  1918  devoted  himself 
to  Friends'  Rehef  Work,  first  in  France  and  then  as  their  international 
commissioner  traveled  Central  Europe.  At  home  he  is  Warden  of  the 
Swarthmore  Adult  Educational  Settlement,  Leeds,  a  post  he  is  singularly 
qualified  for,  after  acting  as  assistant  and  then  successor  to  Canon 
Barnett  at  Toynbee  Hall. 

The  Lecture,  at  which  W.  C.  Braithwaite,  B.  A.,  LL.  B.,  the  Quaker 
historian,  will  preside,  will  take  place  at  Devonshire  House,  Bishopsgate, 
where  the  sessions  of  the  following  week  will  take  place.  While  the  press- 
ing questions  of  the  day — Ireland,  Disarmament,  the  Social  Order, — will 
all  come  in  for  discussion,  a  day  being  allotted  to  them,  it  is  the  distinctive 
message  of  Quakerism  at  home  and  abroad  which  will  specially  occupy 
attention. — Forwarded  by  Hubert  W.  Peet. 


NOTICES. 

The  Friends'  Union  at  State  College  will  be  kept  open  during  the  sum- 
mer months  for  the  accommodation  of  women  teachers  who  are  planning 
to  take  the  summer  courses.  Information  regarding  the  summer  school, 
or  the  living  conditions,  will  be  cheerfully  given  by  C.  H.  Binns,  Friends' 
Union,  State  College,  Pa. 

A  Meeting  for  Divine  Worship  is  appointed  to  be  held  at  Friends' 
Meeting-house,  Greenwich,  New  Jersey,  on  First-day  afternoon,  Fifth 
Month  22,  1921,  at  3  p.  m.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended.  By  order 
of  a  Committee  appointed  by  Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting. 


A  Meeting  for  Divine  Worship  has  been  appointed  by  the  Visiting 
Committee  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  to  be  held  at  Friends' 
Brick  Meeting  House,  at  Maiden  Creek,  Penna.,  on  First-day,  Fifth 
Month  22,  1921,  at  two  o'clock.     All  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


A  Meeting  for  Divine  Worship  has  been  appointed  at  Friends'  Meeting 
House,  Stony  Brook,  near  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  to  be  held  on  First-day 
afternoon.  Fifth  Month  29,  1921,  at  three  o'clock  (daylight  saving  time). 
The  company  of  all  who  feel  interested  will  be  welcome. 

Note — A  special  trolley  car  will  leave  the  corner  of  North  Broad  and 
West  Hanover  Streets,  Trenton,  at  two  o'clock.  Returning,  will  leave  the 
meeting-house  at  five  o'clock,  reaching  Trenton  at  5.65.  This  schedule 
is  according  to  daylight  saving  time. 

Died. — On  Fourth  Month  29,  1921,  J.  Morton  Brown,  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  year;  a  member  of  Gwynedd  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  at  the  residence  of  her  daughter,  Willa  B.  Ballard,  South  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.,  Martha  F.  Ballard.  Interment  Fifth  Month  2nd,  at  Wil- 
mington, Ohio,  where  her  membership  was. 

— ,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  Fifth  Month  4,  1921,  Rachel  M. 
Hopkins,  widow  of  Ephraim  Hopkins,  M.  D.,  in  her  eighty-fourth  year; 
a  member  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  at  Denver,  Colo.,  on  Fifth  Month  6,  1921,  Wistar  E.  Goodhtte, 

son  of  Francis  and  Elizabeth  E.  Goodhue,  of  Germantown,  Philadelphia, 
in  his  twenty-fifth  year;  a  member  of  Germantown  Monthly  Meeting. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's   Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walntjt  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Fifth  Month  19,  1921. 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  erf  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


R.  C.  Ballinter           Ern...  R.  YarnaU         John 

A.St,att.o 

TELEPHONES 

B<JI— Spruce  1781         -        Keyitons— Ra 
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R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO.    | 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 

318  N.  Thirtxnth  St.          •          Phil 

sd.lphia 

Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO.  '"^  '^  ^°^  ''°^^'^'-^  "^^ 

BANKERS  BUY     HIGH-GRADE,     HIGH-YIELD, 

LONG-TERM      BONDS     WITH 
SAFETY 


REPRESENTATIVES 
PAUL   W.  BROWN 

CHARLES   B.  HESTON. 


LAND  TITLE   BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


OUR    WEEKLY    LIST    WILL    BE   GLADLY    SENT 
UPON    REQUEST 


GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 

General  Mortgage  7'  ^  Gold  Bonds 
Due  1936  Non  Callable 

Additionally  secured  by  pledge  of  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  Capital  Stock. 

Market  price  about  96  J  2  and  interest  to  yield  7.40%. 

Full  particulars  on  request. 

Cadtury,  Ellis  &  Haines 


Members 

Philadelphia 

Stock  Exchange 


INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Franklin  Bank  Building 
PUadelpkia 


telephones 
Spruce      7372 
Race  28  is 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Esterhrook  Pens  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  ST& 


PAPITAI  1 

s„k7l«s1W00,000 

Acts  as  Elxecutor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
©f  Federal  Reserve  System. 


i;  it  MOBBIS.  President. 


Hajoca 

Modern  Plumbing 


BEFORE   building  your  home  or  re- 
modeling the   bath-room,  a  visit  to 
the  Hajoca  Showrooms  is  highly  desirable. 

Selection  is  then  assured  under  favorable 
conditions  and  the  plumbing  li.xtures 
chosen  will  be  most  appropriate  for  your 
building  requirements. 

Come  and  inspect  our  beautiful  modern 
bath-rooms  and  use  our  expert  service. 

Haines,  Jones  ^  Cadbury  Co. 

1136  Ridge  Avenae 
PHILADELPHIA 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing, 

Typewriting,   Addressing,   Mailing,  Etc. 

U*  Chattaut  SUMt,  Philadelphia 
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GREAT  NORTHERN   RAILWAY   CO. 

GENERAL  MORTGAGE 

7% 

GOLD  BONDS 

Due  July  1,  1936 

Non-Callable 

Price 

To  Yield  about  7.35% 

HARVEY  FisK  &  Sons 

INCORPORATED 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

CHICAGO  BUFFALO 

LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 

J.  P.  MAGILL,  Manager 

SPRUCE  7486 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 


UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  AUcnUon  Clem  to  Fimaab 

In  mi  Out  o/  tic  Crty.    Abo  Chapel 

AccommoJaHom  for  Funerab. 

Bell  'Phone  Eitablished  1880 


129th  YEAR 

The 

"North  America" 

and 

"The   Friend" 

Have  been  Neighbors  for  94  Years. 
They  both  stand  for 

STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  Insurance  with 
this  Company  ? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you  a 
North  America    Policy 


WHAT  LIFE    INSURANCE   DOES. 

It  protects  your  family  against  the  stop- 
ping of  your  income  in  case  of  your  death. 
It  helps  you  save  money. 
It  can   give  you   an   income  when   your 
earning  power  declines. 

That's  our  Endowment  Policy  payable  at  65. 

It   does    all    these    things;    and  the  yearly 

amount  you  invest  in  it  is  easily  laid  by. 

Shall   we  tell   you  about  this  personally? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

Af ember  of  Federal  Reeervm  Syttem 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL 

FOR  SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  WORK 

Summer  Term,  Seventh  Month  5  to 

Eighth  Month  13,  1921 
Special  Courses  for  Teachers 

Woolman    School 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  StreeU 
Special  I 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friende 

Post  Office  Address:     Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


ELBERT  RUSSELL, 

Oirectar 


Letchvy^orth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Opens  3rd  Mo.  1 8th  for  the  Season  of  1921 


AC.&s.autchworth 


FOR  RENT— FUKNISHED  HOUSE 
10  rooms  and  bath.  Gas  and  Electricity.  Two 
car  Garage.  From  Sixth  Month  1st  to  Tenth 
Month  1st.  Eqbeht  S.  Oaky, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 


P  p  1.  FURNISHED  HOUSE 
rOl  Ixeni."-  f^^  ^^  summer,  oppo- 
site open  square,  in  Media.  Price  very  rea- 
sonable. JOEL  A.  BLAIR. 


Samuel  H.  Scattergood 

House  Painting  and  Graining 

393J  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia 

Phone  Bell  Preston  35J3  W. 


ARTS  J 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 

FURNACBS.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,     Philadelphia 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 

guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 

moderate  prices. 
AMELU   D.  FEATHERSTONB, 


YOUNG  FRIEND  t'T.^,S^^ 

suburban  Automobile  business,  having  many 
good  agencies  and  a  prospect  of  much  success. 
Must  be  able  to  furnish  two  thousand  dollars 
and  services.  Only  a  man  who  is  willing  to 
work  and  give  close  application  to  business 
need  apply.    Address  P.  R.,  c/o  The  Friend. 


Ten  years'  expenence. 


rURNISHED  ROOMS,  six  bed-rooms,  privilege  of  house- 
keeping if  desired;  near  beach. 


WANTED — By  woman  Friend  from  Europe,  position  m 
family  or  institution  for  the  summer.  Experienced 
teacher  in  French,  German  and  Piano,  domesticated,  best 
references.     Address  A.  B.,  Care  of  The  Fkieno. 


TirANTED. — A  small  adult  Friend's 
'»    glad  to  take  charge  of  a  Friend's 
urbs,  during  the  summer,  while  the  family 
Address  B.  L.  R.,  The  Fkie 


family    would  be 
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A  PRAYER. 

0  Master,  let  me  labor  through  the  day 
Quietly,  yet  with  clear,  unswerving  aim. 
Teach  me  indifference  to  praise  or  blame, 
So  long  as  with  good  conscience  I  can  say 

1  sought  to  find  the  straight  and  narrow  way. 
If  suddenly  the  fires  of  passion  flame 
About  me,  let  me  calm  them  with  that  Name 
Which  in  iny  heart  I  novel  could  betr;>y 

And  when  the  hght  fails  and  untroubled  sleep 
Has  clothed  my  senses  with  its  sweet  reward, 
O  give  my  spirit  then  a  large  increase 
Of  strength  for  one  more  day  of  striving;  keep 
The  gateway  of  my  dream,  and  wake  me.  Lord, 
To  walk  again  the  manly  paths  of  peace. 

— Leslie  Pincknet  Hill,  in  the  Public  Ledger. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  facts  and  figures  presented  by  Elbert  Russell  in  his 
article  in  this  number  of  The  Friend  will  likely  startle  some 
of  us.  We  have  listened  for  years  past  to  the  carefully  pre- 
pared answers  to  the  Query  in  regard  to  schools  maintained 
amongst  us.  We  may  have  had  an  anxious  sense  that  we  were 
losing  ground  as  to  the  number  of  "our  members"  teaching 
in  them.  But  were  we  prepared  to  learn  that  only  about 
thirty  per  cent,  of  these  teachers  are  now  actually  "our  mem- 
bers"? Two  considerations  may  be  brought  home  to  us  by 
this  unvarnished  presentation.  First,  why  are  we  failing  to 
attract  more  young  people  to  the  high  calling  of  the  teacher? 
Second,  what  is  the  eflfect,  immediate  and  future,  of  this 
three-fold  division  of  our  teaching  force  to  two  types  of 
Friends  and  to  those  "not  in  membership  with  us?"  These 
are  very  large  and  very  important  questions.  For  the  moment 
we  shall  attempt  no  more  than  some  passing  suggestions,  with 
the  hope  of  stimulating  a  wide  consideration  of  them.  The 
proposed  summer  conferences  by  the  Extension  Committee 
may  open  one  door  for  this  consideration. 

The  Society  of  Friends  is  not  alone  in  the  failure  to  attract 
young  men  and  women  to  the  teaching  profession.  Apparently. 
it  is  a  world-wide  condition.  Lucy  Morland,  just  back  in 
London  from  South  Africa,  pictures  it  as  a  great  handicap  in 


those  far-away  parts.  The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
has  presented  statistics  to  show  how  practically  every  State 
in  the  Union  is  suffering  from  it.  Whatever  reasons  may  be 
given  in  special  cases  and  in  local  areas  for  such  an  unfortunate 
situation,  there  is  very  general  concurrence  in  the  belief  that 
it  is  in  large  degree  due  to  the  conflict  between  materialism 
and  idealism.  Materialism  actually  wins  out.  The  teacher's 
calling,  financial  returns  aside,  is  a  call  of  duty,  a  path  of  self- 
sacrifice,  or  else  it  is  lacking  in  the  highest  quality.  How  to 
inspire  the  young  to  look  upon  any  and  every  career  in  this 
spirit  of  idealism  is  not  the  least  of  present-day  problems- 
We  rejoice  that  our  Social  Order  Committee  is  giving  it  an 
important  place  in  their  efforts. 

As  to  the  effect  of  having  a  variety  of  type  in  our  teachers 
there  is  room  for  an  honest  difference  of  opinion.  The  tradi- 
tional view  of  our  query,  even  when  it  was  best  maintained, 
did  not  prevent  a  serious  leakage  of  membership.  A  statistical 
study  of  the  Westtown  roll  more  than  a  decade  ago  showed 
that  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  old  scholars  had  relinquished 
membership  in  the  Society.  At  the  same  time  instances  were 
not  wanting  of  Friends  of  the  highest  type  of  conviction  and 
iorvice  who  had  never  had  a  d^y  of  education  in  a  Quaker 
school.  Our  late  beloved  John  H.  Dillingham  was  a  notable 
example  of  this,  although  an  ardent  advocate  in  his  adult  life 
of  the  denominational  school  and  college.  It  is  at  least  sug- 
gested by  the  facts  that  we  have  not  been  very  successful  in 
accomplishing  the  thing  we  have  in  mind  by  our  "guarded, 
religious  education."  When  the  time  comes  to  know  the  effect 
of  the  present  situation  we  may  find  that  there  has  been  no 
greater  loss  of  membership  than  before.  In  any  event  the 
means  to  change  present  policy  do  not  seem  to  be  available. 

As  to  the  other  question  raised  by  Elbert  Russell,  of  training 
for  religious  service,  whether  under  the  name  of  Extension 
work  or  otherwise,  very  different  principles  may  be  involved. 
Teaching  is  classed  as  "specialized  function."  It  belongs  (or 
should  belong)  with  medicine,  the  law,  and  in  the  present  day 
with  numerous  scientific  callings  of  a  professional  character. 

Quakerism  has  steadily  declined  to  regard  the  ministry  as 
a  profession.  Its  claim  that  Christianity  is  a  way  of  life  as 
distinct  from  creedal  statements  or  ceremonial  forms,  carries 
with  it  distinct  implications  of  religious  service  for  everyone. 
In  the  degree  in  which  this  service  becomes  professional  it  loses 
its  appeal.  Trained  social  workers  have  a  large  and  distinct 
field,  secretaries  seem  to  be  a  necessity  of  efficiency  in  affairs. 
But  even  these  necessities  do  tend  to  professionalize  our  re- 
ligious life.  We  must  safeguard  them  by  the  last  degree  of  "  in- 
dividual faithfulness."  This  expression  is  more  or  less  stereo- 
typed. We  need  to  cherish  its  spirit  and  life  if  we  intend  to 
maintain  the  religious  democracy  that  we  conceive  Christianity 
to  be.  Perhaps  the  solution  lies  in  the  direction  of  creating 
in  all  our  schools  an  atmosphere  of  service.  This  we  believe 
to  be  possible  in  a  much  larger  degree  than  at  present.     If  it 
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succeeds  as  it  should  it  will  start  all  our  }'oung  people  into  their 
life  work  with  a  conviction  that  they  must  make  all  thee4uca- 
tion  they  have  available  for  service,  and  that  they  must  seek 
opportunities  in  night  courses,  in  week-end  settlements,  etc., 
etc.,  for  further  training  for  service. 

Teaching  as  a  profession  with  distinct  regard  to  its  service 
rather  than  to  its  financial  return  has  just  had  a  splendid  il- 
lustration. Dr.  Samuel  Smith  Drury  has  a  post  as  rector  and 
teacher  at  the  famous  St.  Paul's  School  at  Concord,  N.  H. 
He  was  "  called  "  to  Dr.  Manning's  pastorate  at  Trinity  Church, 
New  York  City.  It  is  the  wealthiest  Episcopal  congregation 
in  the  United  States  and  a  stipend  of  $15,000  goes  with  the 
position.  It  was  not  a  case  merely  of  the  competition  of  a 
high  salary.  There  was  distinguished  position  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  higher  preferment  in  competition  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  mould  and  teach  four  hundred  boys.  So  attractive 
was  the  opening  that  it  was  announced  that  Dr.  Drury  would 
be  the  new  rector  of  Trinity.  His  declination,  therefore,  has 
exalted  the  school  master's  calling  and  put  Dr.  Drury  in  an 
apostolic  succession  with  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  Dr.  Edward 
Thring  and  a  multitude  of  others.  In  that  multitude  we  might 
easily  mention  not  a  few  Friends,  both  men  and  women.  All 
honor  to  them  and  to  that  spirit  of  service— let  us  call  it  re- 
ligious concern,  which  they  exalt. 

J.  H.  B. 

WHERE  ARE  THEY  COMING  FROM? 

During  the  recent  sessions  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
at  Arch  Street  1  was  much  impressed  with  the  growing  con- 
cern of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  spread  of  our  Quaker  mes- 
sage and  with  the  large  increase  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's 
work  since  1914.  The  Peace  Committee,  the  Committee  on  the 
Social  Order,  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee,  and 
the  Committee  on  Christian  Service  in  Foreign  Lands  had 
already  extended  the  activities  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  and 
opened  doors  for  special  service.  If  the  concern  for  extension 
work,  adopted  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  this  year,  grows  in 
accordance  with  the  opportunities  before  Friends  today,  it 
will  call  for  the  service  of  young  men  and  young  women  spe- 
cially equipped  for  the  work.  To  do  the  work  before  us  in  the 
most  effective  way,  something  more  than  dedication  of  heart 
and  deep  experience  of  divine  things  is  required.  The  equip- 
ment needed  for  efficient  work  in  lines  now  awaiting  develop- 
ment is  not  merely  the  general  intelligence  and  mental  training 
which  our  schools  and  colleges  give,  but  special  knowledge  of 
Christian  truth  in  relation  to  religious  history  and  experience, 
and  especially  in  relation  to  the  social  and  religious  problems 
of  the  modern  world.  The  workers  must  be  able  to  speak  a 
religious  language  which  the  modern  world  understands  and 
to  apply  the  truths  of  the  eternal  Gospel  to  the  social  and 
religious  conditions  of  the  present  time. 

The  question  has  come  to  me  frequently,  as  1  have  looked 
forward  to  the  practical  working  out  of  the  tasks  undertaken, 
where  are  the  young  people  with  the  requisite  preparation 
for  this  work  to  come  from?  At  the  present  time,  the  outlook 
is  not  encouraging.  Enough  such  young  people  do  not  seem  to 
be  in  training  for  the  tasks  in  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  scarcityof  "home-grown"  teach- 
ers for  its  schools.  Careful  study  of  the  faculty-lists  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  schools  for  the  current  year  shows  that  Phila- 
delphia is  furnishing  only  a  minority  of  the  teachers  it  needs. 
The  principals  of  three  out  of  the  four  schools  which  have 
high  school  departments — Westtown,  Friends'  Select,  Ger- 
mantown,  and  Moorestown — came  from  the  Five  Years' 
Meeting.  In  these  schools,  including  the  primary  depart- 
ments, there  are  one  hundred  and  sixteen  teachers.  Of  these 
thirty-six  are  non-Friends.    Of  the  eighty  Friends  among  the 


teachers  thirty-four  are  from  Philadelphia,  thirty-three  from 
the  Five  Years'  Meetings,  while  London  Yearly  Meeting 
furnishes  two  and  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  Progressive  one.  It 
appears  that  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  is  furnishing  less 
than  a  third  of  the  teachers  required  for  these  schools.  The 
other  third  who  are  Friends  come  mainly  from  the  Five 
Years'  Meeting  and  represent  a  type  of  Friendly  practice  in 
some  respects  different  from  that  of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  nine  elementary  schools  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
there  are  thirty-seven  teachers,  of  whom  fourteen  are  non- 
Friends.  Of  the  twenty-three  Friends,  thirteen  are  originally 
from  Philadelphia,  the  Five  Years'  Meeting  furnishes  six. 
Race  Street  three,  and  the  Conservative  Yearly  Meetings  one. 
For  this  educational  work  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  pro- 
vides just  a  trifle  over  a  third  of  the  needed  teachers  and 
about  one-third  are  not  Friends.  After  Philadelphia,  the  Five 
Years'  Meeting  furnishes  the  second  largest  group  of  teachers 
who  are  Friends.  If  we  include  all  the  schools,  we  get  this 
summary: 

Number  of  teachers,  153;  Non-Friends,  50;  Friends,  103. 
Philadelphia,  47;  Five  Years'  Meeting,  39;  Race  Street  9; 
Conservative,  5;  London  and  Ohio  Progressive,  3. 

From  these  statistics  it  is  clear  that  in  the  schools  under  the 
care  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  and  its  constituent  meet- 
ings one-third  of  the  teachers  are  not  Friends;  a  little  less  than 
one-third  come  from  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting;  and 
more  than  a  fourth  are  from  the  Five  Years'  Meeting.  The 
number  of  teachers  from  the  Five  Years'  Meeting  has  increased 
rapidly  the  last  few  years,  especially  in  Friends'  Select  School 
and  in  Westtown. 

At  Haverford  College,  the  relative  scarcity  of  instructors 
from  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  is  greater.  Of  the  twenty- 
nine  members  of  the  faculty,  seventeen  are  non-Friends,  seven 
are  from  the  Five  Years'  Meeting,  and  five  from  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting.  In  the  religious  training  of  the  students  of 
the  college,  Haverford  Meeting  is  an  important  factor.  Most 
of  the  ministry  in  Haverford  Meeting  for  the  last  twenty 
years  has  come  from  Friends  who  were  not  brought  up  in 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  and  only  one  of  whom  has  joined 
it — Rufus  M.  Jones,  George  A.  Barton,  Allen  C.  Thomas, 
Rayner  W.  Kelsey  and  Elihu  Grant. 

For  some  reason  teaching  does  not  appeal  strongly  to  the 
young  people  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  as  a  life  work  or 
means  of  service.  They  go,  as  a  rule,  into  business  or  social 
work.  This  must  be  due  in  large  measure  to  the  attitude  of 
parents,  to  the  teaching  in  the  schools,  or  to  the  economic 
conditions  in  which  the  young  people  grow  up.  It  can  only 
be  changed  by  a  new  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  present  mem- 
bership of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  If  children  are  brought  up  in 
homes,  schools,  and  meetings  where  educational  and  religious 
service  are  honored  and  emphasized,  they  are  more  apt  to 
feel  and  respond  to  a  call  in  these  lines  of  service. 

In  the  meantime,  the  practical  suggestion  of  the  situation 
is  that  Philadelphia  Friends,  who  have  preferred  business 
to  teaching,  should  continue  to  give  of  their  gains  in  increas- 
ing measure  for  the  financial  support  of  the  academies  and 
colleges  of  the  Five  Years'  Meeting,  which  are  training  so 
large  a  proportion  of  Philadelphia's  teachers;  and  that  the 
Yearly  Meeting  should  cultivate  close  relations  with  the  Five 
Years'  Meeting  in  order  to  influence  the  type  of  Quakerism 
in  the  latter  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  so  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  teachers  of  its  own  children  may  bring  them 
an  interpretation  of  religion  and  life  more  nearly  in  conform- 
ity with  the  ideals  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 

In  the  second  place,  we  find  a  similar  but  not  yet  so  pro- 
nounced a  failure  to  man  the  other  work  of  the  YearlyMeeting 
from  its  own  members.  It  is  drawing  upon  other  bodies  of 
Friends  for  workers  at  a  time  when  they  can  ill  spare  them. 
The  Five  Years'  Meeting  especially  needs  all  its  own  trained 
young  people  for  the  work  it  has  in  hand.  The  chairman  of 
the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  and  both  the 
executive  secretaries  which  it  has  had,  came  from  the  Five 
Years'  Meeting,  although  Arch  Street  Friends  have  provided 
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more  than  half  the  funds  from  Quaker  sources.  I  n  many  meet- 
ings of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  young  Friends,  who  are  not  birth- 
right members  of  theYearly  Meeting,  are  more  and  more  com- 
ing to  the  front  as  leaders,  especially  in  First-day  Schools  and 
adult  Bible  classes.  The  Director  of  Woolman  School  and 
practically  all  the  instructors  in  the  Haverford  Graduate 
School  come  from  outside  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  has  within  its  limits,  under 
its  influence  and  partially  supported  by  its  members,  two 
schools  for  the  training  and  equipment  of  young  people  for 
social  and  religious  service:  the  T.  Wistar  Brown  Graduate 
School  of  Haverford  College  and  the  Woolman  School  at 
Swarthmore. 

The  Graduate  School  was  opened  in  1917,  and  the  same 
year  Woolman  School  was  taken  over  by  the  new  joint  man- 
agement. In  the  four  years  of  its  operation,  the  Graduate 
School  has  had  twenty-two  regular  students,  and  five  special 
students  who  did  not  reside  in  the  Graduate  House  and  took 
one  course  only.  Of  the  regular  students  nineteen  were  from 
the  Five  Years'  Meeting,  two  were  non-Friends,  and  one  a 
member  of  Race  Street  Yearly  Meeting.  Of  the  five  special 
students,  three  were  members  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
and  two  non-Friends.  Here  is  a  provision  for  the  training  of 
young  Friends  for  religious  and  social  service,  established  as 
a  result  of  the  concern  of  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  and  highly  endowed  by  him,  which  has  not  been  used 
by  Philadelphia  young  Friends  to  any  appreciable  degree. 

In  the  four  years  that  Woolman  School  has  been  under  the 
joint  management  of  Friends  of  both  branches  and  partly 
supported  by  Arch  Street  Friends,  it  has  had  one  hundred  and 
five  different  students  attending  its  classes.  Of  these  eighty- 
one  were  Race  Street  Friends,  thirteen  were  from  the  Five 
Years'  Meeting,  seven  from  Philadelphia  and  four  were  non- 
Friends.  All  of  the  students  from  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
were  special  students  taking  only  one  or  two  courses  and  not 
residing  in  Woolman  House. 

This  situation  is  all  the  more  serious  because  there  are  no 
Philadelphia  young  Friends  in  attendance  at  Woodbrooke 
this  year.  These  facts  indicate  that  if  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  is  to  carry  on  the  work,  which  it  has  undertaken  and 
for  which  it  has  a  growing  concern,  in  an  effective  manner  in 
the  future,  some  means  must  be  found  to  get  the  young  people 
to  share  these  concerns  and  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifice 
and  effort  to  secure  adequate  training  so  that  they  may  become 
workmen  that  need  not  be  ashamed.  It  must  be  due  largely 
to  the  influence  of  the  leaders  and  influential  members  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  if  the  young  people  come  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  preparation  in  addition  to  personal  consecration 
and  religious  experience.  As  a  new  consciousness  of  the  needs 
of  the  world  is  pressing  on  us  and  our  eyes  are  lifted  up  to  the 
fields  now  white  to  the  harvest,  we  need  increasingly  to  pray 
that  the  Lord  will  send  forth  laborers  into  the  harvest  who  are 
so  skillful  and  well  trained  that  they  can  properly  care  for  it. 

Elbert  Russell. 


THE  UNAVOIDABLE  CHRIST. 

Every  man  has  somehow  to  do  with  Christ  and  Christ  has 
to  do  with  him.  The  world  did  not  succeed  in  getting  rid  of 
Him  when  it  crucified  Him  outside  the  gates  of  Jerusalem. 
He  is  still  in  the  world  and  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Christ  is  no  back-number,  no  mere  figurehead  of  ancient 
history.  Neither  is  He  a  mere  looker  on  from  a  distance,  but 
He  is  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  and  pain  of  humanity.  He 
inspires  and  energizes  whatever  is  pure  and  noble,  true  and 
worthy  in  any  life.  He  is  the  true  Light  that  lighteth  every 
man  coming  into  the  world,  and  our  twentieth  century  cannot 
escape  Him. 

O  that  men  everywhere  might  awake  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  living  in  Christ's  world,  that  He  is  resident  in  it!  Not 
only  is  He  in  the  world  of  nature  as  His  continuous  creation, 
He  is  also  in  the  world  of  humanity,  the  sphere  of  His  spiritual 


operations.  True,  "We  see  not  yet  all  things  put  untler 
Him."  But  "we  see  Jesus  crowned  with  glory  and  honor." 
While  earthly  thrones  and  dominions  totter  in  this  day  of 
strife  and  confusion.  He  is  seen  on  His  throne,  the  conquering 
Lamb  whose  seven-fold  Spirit  is  going  forth  into  all  the  earth, 
to  be  the  life  and  inspiration  of  every  willing  soul. 

There  are  men  who  tell  us  that  they  take  no  interest  in 
spiritual  things.  They  profess  to  be  unaware  of  any  mystical 
undercurrent  in  their  make-up.  They  are  of  the  earth  earthy. 
Animal  functions  make  up  their  daily  round,  and  carnal 
pleasures  furnish  their  supreme  aim.  And  yet  they,  too,  have 
met  with  this  mysterious  Christ,  though  they  know  it  not. 
Whence  comes  the  strange  irruption  of  something  higher  and 
nobler  into  their  self-bound  world?  It  may  be  only  a  momen- 
tary feeling  of  disgust  after  a  debauch.  It  may  be  a  spon- 
taneous welling  up  of  a  purer  feeling,  a  sudden  inspiration  of 
goodness  and  unselfish  love,  apparently  coming  out  of  the 
nowhere;  or  a  strange  reaching  out,  in  a  moment  of  difficulty 
or  danger,  after  an  unseen  Guide  and  Helper,  an  inarticulate 
cry  in  the  dark.  The  most  corrupt  of  men,  the  spiritually  and 
morally  "down  and  out,"  have  had  these  moments  which 
evidence  the  presence  of  Christ  and  the  working  of  His  Spirit. 
These  fitful  gleams  come  from  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  seek- 
ing to  pierce  their  deep  gloom  and  longing  to  bring  the  healing 
of  heaven  into  their  sin-stricken  lives. 

When  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  world,  was  among  men  out- 
wardly. His  presence  had  a  two-fold  effect.  It  was  a  revealing 
and  a  healing  Light.  His  presence  as  the  Light  of  our  twen- 
tieth century  may  be  known  by  the  same  features.  If  men 
would  only  welcome  the  light  which  reveals  their  spiritual 
malady  how  quickly  they  would  experience  the  healing  of  the 
Light  also.  As  we  open  to  the  penetrating  rays  of  His  Spirit 
we  shall  find  Him  a  quick  reprover  of  and  a  swift  witness 
against  evil  thoughts  and  desires,  the  hidden  roots  of  outward 
acts.  And  as  we  submit  to  these  inward  judgments  we  shall 
discover  with  joy  that  the  Judge  and  the  Saviour  are  one,  that 
the  inshining  light  of  Christ  becomes  our  new  nature  in  which 
we  are  the  children  of  Light  and  experience  redemption  from 
the  power  of  the  darkness  to  which  we  were  enslaved  before. 

But  though  the  unseen  Christ  is  verily  present  to-day,  so 
that  we  have  more  than  a  Christ  of  sacred  history,  and  more 
than  a  Christ  of  prophecy — the  first,  a  hallowed  memory; 
the  second,  a  sublime  hope — it  is  faith  alone  which  can  avail 
itself  of  the  benefits  of  His  spiritual  Presence.  Even  as  when 
outwardly  present  and  active  in  far-off  Galilee,  it  was  by  faith 
that  human  need  liberated  the  healing  virtue  that  was  in  Him. 
But  what  is  faith?  It  is  no  mere  assent  to  a  proposition  or  the 
blind  acceptance  of  a  creed,  "believing  where  we  cannot 
prove."  Faith  passes  through  three  stages:  (i)  By  faith  we 
recopn;^e;  (2)  By  faith  we  receive:  (3)  By  faith  we  realize.  A 
man  must  begin  by  recognizing  that  that  mysterious  Some- 
thing that  at  times  knocks  at  his  inner  door  is  Some  One. 
Recognizing  the  Divine  approach  he  receives  Christ  by  wel- 
coming Him.  And  receiving  sooner  or  later  means  realizing. 
He  that  thus  believeth  in  the  Son  "hath  the  witness  in  him- 
self," an  inward  realization  deepening  with  the  lengthening 
years. 

That  Christ  has  to  do  with  every  man,  and  that  every  man 
has  to  do  with  Christ,  may  appear  to  many  a  mystical  dream. 
In  reality  it  is  an  intensely  practical  and  world-transforming 
doctrine.  For  if  the  poor  are  Christ's  poor,  we  may  show  our 
love  to  Him  by  ministering  to  them.  If  the  hardships  of  the 
outclassed  are  felt  by  Christ,  if  the  task-master's  lash  falls  on 
His  back,  the  toil  of  the  modern  "factory  hand,"  the  wage- 
slave  of  the  capitalists,  appears  in  a  new  light,  and  social  re- 
forms become  religious  problems.  And  how  dreadful  to  seduce 
innocence,  to  cause  one  of  Christ's  little  ones  to  stumble,  or 
to  victimize  the  ignorant!  It  is  a  sin  against  Christ,  and  not 
merely  a  crime  against  society.  And  does  not  this  truth  strike 
at  the  very  foundations  of  war?  Can  any  man  be  now  to  me 
an  "alien  enemy?"  Shall  1  hurt  or  destroy  the  potential 
image  and  temple  of  God?  The  larger  vision  of  Christ  gives 
us  a  new  vision  of  man  and  furnishes  us  withja'new  motive  to 
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serve  Him.  Even  the  wrong-doer  is  Christ's  friend  and  is  to 
be  forgiven  for  His  sake,  as  the  wronged  is  Christ's  brother, 
whose  cause  Christ  makes  His  own.  The  least  done  to  others, 
good  or  ill,  is  done  as  unto  Christ.  Every  act  of  kindness  goes 
beyond  the  immediate  object,  it  terminates  in  Christ  who  as 
the  Son  of  Man  has  made  himself  one  with  humanity.  Every 
act  of  injury  done  to  another  is  felt  by  Him,  and  to  every 
persecutor  He  still  says:  "Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutes!  thou 
Mel"  The  cry  of  the  oppressed  for  justice  is  the  controversy 
of  Christ  with  our  unchristian  civilization. 

Men  painfully  conscious  of  their  inbred  corruptions  would 
do  good  if  they  could  ovAy  jeel  good.  I  say  to  every  man, 
"  Cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  good,"  whatever  the  feeling  may 
be,  and  begin  right  away.  Do  good  and  thou  wilt  jeel  good, 
as  the  effect  follows  the  cause.  And  this  is  not  self-righteous- 
ness, for  every  suggestion  of  good  is  the  prompting  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  And  surely  the  worst  man  has  had  some  good 
suggested  to  him  again  and  again.  We  have  heard  of  the 
necessity  of  repentance  and  faith  in  order  to  salvation.  Now 
repentance  is  simply:  "Let  go,"  and  faith  is:  "Let  God." 
Every  man  knows  pretty  well  what  is  required  of  him  to  let 
go  in  order  to  his  soul's  peace.  And  if  the  cruel  power  of  long- 
indulged  habits  of  evil  has  hypnotized  and  captured  the  very 
will,  so  that  a  man  cannot  somehow  let  go  the  sin  which  he 
knows  is  destroying  him,  then  "let  God!"  Yea,  let  God  pro- 
duce the  good  which  with  its  still,  soft  voice  pleads  for  recogni- 
tion and  reception.  God  overcomes  evil  with  good.  For  be 
it  known  by  every  man  that  the  least  suggestion  of  good  is 
an  incorruptible  Seed  out  of  which  the  Christ-life  is  begotten 
and  formed  in  the  human  heart.  And  in  Christ  who  is  our 
Life,  our  Salvation  stands  secure. 

M.  L  Reich. 

CALN  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Cain  Quarterly  Meeting,  the  fourth  in  course  of  the  spring 
Quarterly  Meetings,  was  held  in  Coatesville  on  the  13th. 

This  is  the  smallest  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  but  was 
well  attended  by  the  membership  and  was  an  interesting  and 
profitable  occasion. 

There  were  visiting  Friends  present,  both  ministers  and 
others.  The  first  speaker  began  with  the  text,  "It  is  expedient 
for  you  that  1  go  away,  etc.,"  following  it  with  a  clear  and 
forceful  presentation  of  the  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Others 
who  followed  with  briefer  communications  spoke  in  harmony 
with  the  opening  sermon  so  that  there  was  a  continuity  in 
the  religious  exercises. 

The  business  session  was  naturally  occupied  with  much  the 
same  routine  as  had  been  before  the  other  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, but  it  had  a  distinctive  character  all  its  own,  which  gave 
to  it  a  real  and  not  a  borrowed  interest. 

Cain  comprises  but  two  Monthly  Meetings — one  called 
Bradford  and  the  other  Uwchlan,  neither  of  them  identified 
with  the  places  where  they  are  held  or  really  in  fact  where 
any  Friends'  meeting  is  now  kept  up.  The  former  is  held  in 
Coatesville  and  the  latter  in  Downingtown,  and  in  these  two 
towns  and  the  immediate  neighborhoods  surrounding  them 
reside  most  of  the  Friends  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting.  Four 
other  small  communities  of  Friends  are  included  in  the  Quarter- 
ly Meeting,  at  Marshalton,  a  hamlet  three  miles  west  of 
West  Chester,  at  Christiana,  a  flourishing  town  on  the  Main 
Line,  close  to  the  western  border  of  Chester  County,  at  the 
old  Cain  Meeting  House,  on  the  north  valley  hill  overlooking 
a  landscape  difficult  to  surpass  for  agricultural  wealth,  and  the 
other,  quite  back  from  the  line  of  frequent  travel  near  a  little 
village  called  Wagontown.  At  all  of  these  four  centres  there 
are  comfortable  meeting  houses,  one  of  them  in  regular  use, 
the  other  three  closed  except  as  an  "appointed  meeting," 
called  at  the  solicitation  of  the  neighbors,  or  in  answer  to  a 
minister's  "concern,"  makes  the  opportunity  for  what  in- 
variably proves  to  be  a  favored  meeting. 

In  the  business  session  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  reference 
was  made  to  the  "  Extension  Committee's ' '  prospective  service. 


This  led  to  an  explanation  by  two  or  three  of  the  members 
of  that  Committee  in  attendance,  and  the  hope  grew  into 
expectation  that  during  the  summer  there  might  be  held  in 
each  of  the  centres  just  enumerated  one  or  more  conferences 
of  the  type  outlined  by  the  Committee.  Six  Friends,  rep- 
resenting the  various  centres,  were  appointed  to  have  charge 
of  the  matter. 

The  Friends  of  Cain  Quarterly  Meeting  are  closely  identified 
in  many  ways  with  the  neighborhoods  in  which  they  live, 
more  so  probably  than  can  be  said  of  many  Friendly  centres. 
This  may  make  the  holding  of  these  conferences  a  more  natural 
course  than  in  some  places.  At  any  rate  there  seems  to  be  a 
peculiar  openness  to  the  plan  as  thus  far  developed. 

Brief  extracts  were  read  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  Minutes  as 
they  referred  to  subordinate  meetings  and  the  "Minute  of 
Exercise,"  with  which  both  Men's  and  Women's  Meetings 
concluded,  made  a  fitting  close  to  a  Quarterly  Meeting  which 
had  been  held  "  in  the  authority,  wisdom  and  power  of  Truth 
and  unity  of  the  blessed  Spirit." 

D.  H.  F. 
^  »  ^ 

JAPAN  NOTES. 
Commencement. 

Commencement !  The  word  carries  a  thrill  with  it  even  now 
when  commencements  are  far  back  in  the  past.  A  composite 
of  pictures — white  dresses — flowers  (even  at  Westtown),  caps 
and  gowns — packed  auditoriums,  laughter  and  tears — they  all 
come  to  our  minds  at  the  mere  word.  What  does  it  mean  in 
Japan — Commencement? 

At  the  Friends'  Girls'  School  you  will  find  no  white  dresses, 
not  even  on  a  foreign  teacher,  for  the  weather  at  the  end  of 
Third  Month  forbids.  Flowers  there  will  be,  yes,  but  as 
decorations  for  the  platform  under  the  gold  framed  Imperial 
Rescript  on  Education  and  between  William  Penn  and  the 
Indians  on  one  side  and  Elizabeth  Fry  on  the  other.  Behind 
the  flowers  sit  the  president  of  the  school,  the  speakers  of  the 
day,  and  perhaps,  as  leader  of  the  devotional  exercises,  the 
retired  president.  On  the  front  benches  are  the  graduates,  not 
in  cap  and  gown,  but  in  the  equally  somber  dark  ceremonial 
dress  with  white  crests  on  sleeve  and  back  and  a  touch  of 
color  in  the  blue,  red  and  brown  school  skirts.  In  former  years 
there  was  room  in  the  chapel  for  quite  a  crowd  of  friends  and 
relatives  besides  the  school  girls,  but  as  the  school  has  prac- 
tically doubled  its  size  in  the  past  six  years,  perhaps  the  only 
possible  way  to  allow  for  guests  is  reluctantly  to  keep  out 
some  of  the  younger  girls  from  their  first  Commencement. 

Our  training  for  Commencement  at  home,  as  1  remember, 
rests  largely  with  our  elocution  teacher.  Here,  too,  much 
drill  in  reading  of  essays  occupies  spare  minutes;  but  a  %ine 
qua  non  unheard  of  with  us  is  the  etiquette  teacher.  For  after 
the  hymn  and  Bible  reading,  when  the  diplomas  are  presented, 
each  girl  must  leave  her  seat,  take  three  steps  forward  up  the 
aisle,  bow  low,  take  one  more  step,  and  with  another  bow 
reach  up  both  hands  for  the  coveted  diploma.  Then  comes 
another  bow  and  a  solemn  return  to  her  place,  still  carrying 
the  parchment  as  high  as  her  bowed  head.  It  takes  a  long 
time,  but  if  perfectly  done  what  a  thing  to  be  remembered! 

Probably  the  reading  of  valedictories  at  Commencement 
was  introduced  from  our  own  custom.  It  would  perhaps  cause 
a  comment  at  home  if  a  graduate  stood  up  and  read  a  French 
or  Japanese  essay;  but  each  year  at  the  F.  G.  S.  we  have  an 
English  valedictory,  read  in  the  usual  way.  The  Japanese 
one  is  chanted  rather  than  read,  from  behind  the  large  scroll 
on  which  it  is  written.  After  the  exercises  everyone  drinks 
foreign  tea,  eats  cakes,  and  inspects  an  exhibit  of  sewing  and 
drawing,  writing  and  cooking  arranged  in  the  class-room. 

These,  then,  are  the  aspects  of  Commencement  in  Tokio, 
which  might  strike  the  eye  as  different  from  home:  but  what 
about  the  heart,— are  the  smile  and  tears  there,  and  for  the 
same  reasons?  Everyone  is  happy  over  work  well  done  and 
goals  attained;  but  the  tears  which  come — sometimes  not  till 
evening  after  the  graduates'  dinner  with  their  foreign  teachers. 
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and  after  each  has  received  her  beautifully  bound  Bible — are 
they  the  same?  For  it  means  a  good  deal  more  for  a  girl  to 
leave  school  in  this  land  than  at  home. 

1  remember  during  the  first  days  after  1  came  to  the  school, 
when  the  girls  were  thronging  my  room,  sitting  on  the  un- 
opened trunks  even,  to  see  their  new  teacher, — thinking  to 
make  conversation,  1  asked  some  of  the  older  ones,  "And 
what  do  you  expect  to  do  when  you  fmish  school?"  1  was 
answered  with  a  blank  look,  a  giggle,  and  then,  "  1  do  not 
know."  Interpreted  in  the  light  of  a  little  more  experience 
of  Japan,  they  were  perhaps  trying  to  say,  "  Well,  why  do  you 
ask  me  that?  What  does  any  girl  do  but  put  in  time  at  home 
till  she  is  married,  but  I'm  too  ashamed  to  mention  such  a 
thing  as  that,  so  I'll  just  say,  '  1  don't  know.'"  But  we  all 
knew.  When  we  left  Westtown  each  one  was  headed  for  col- 
lege or  teaching  or  stenography  or  domestic  science  or  some- 
thing, with  whether  we  married  or  not  very  much  a  matter  of 
our  own  choice.  But  not  so  a  Japanese  girl.  Unless  she  is 
able  to  become  entirely  self-supporting  so  as  to  run  no  risk 
of  ever  "coming  back  on  the  family"  to  be  taken  care  of,  she 
may  be  sure  of  marriage.  Unless  the  family  is  very  modern 
she  will  probably  not  have  spoken  to  her  bridegroom  till  after 
the  wedding.  He  is  most  unlikely  to  be  a  Christian;  he  may 
follow  the  very  occupation  most  disagreeable  to  her;  it  is 
pleasanter  not  to  think  of  possibilities.  And  we  have  not 
mentioned  the  mother-in-law,  traditionally  sophomorically 
inclined. 

So  for  our  graduates  Commencement  seems  not  so  much  like 
the  opening  gate  or  the  launching  bark  we  hear  of  in  our 
valedictories  in  America,  as  like  the  entrance  to  a  labyrinth 
which,  however  interesting,  is  continually  a  puzzle  and  leads 
nowhere  but  farther  and  farther  from  the  freedom  of  the  open 
country.  For,  comparatively  speaking,  even  the  routine  of 
school  and  dormitory  is  freedom — if  one  is  care-free  and  soul- 
free.  But  the  only  hope  for  the  labyrinth  is  a  Guiding  Hand, 
which  through  all  the  hardships  and  seeming  aimlessness  can 
bring  the  traveler  at  last  to  Himself.  In  school  days  it  has  been 
easy  to  find  Him — for  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  school 
breathes  of  His  love  and  care  for  us.  But  to  go  home  where 
no  one  else  knows  God  or  the  duties  He  lays  on  His  disciples, 
and  to  wait  for  a  husband  who  may  jeer  at  Him,  and  a  mother- 
in-law  who  may  forbid  Bible  and  hymn  book  and  meeting, — 
this  is  what  makes  Commencement  a  time  for  tears  and  prayers 
in  the  Friends'  Girls'  School.  In  these  days  more  and  more 
of  our  graduates  are  going  on  to  higher  schools  or  taking  up 
kindergartening  or  typewriting;  but  to  most  Commencement 
is  the  reluctant  opening  of  the  gate  to  the  labyrinth;  and  if 
we  have  succeeded  in  helping  them  to  put  their  hands  in  His, 
we  are  happy  for  them  though  our  eyes  may  fill  at  the  thought 
of  what  lies  beyond  Commencement. 

Esther  B.  Jones. 


THE  QUARTER  HOUR  SILENCE. 

In  these  days  of  world-reconstruction  it  is  important  not 
merely  that  men  should  think  honestly  and  clearly,  but  that 
they  should  think  in  eternal  terms  on  the  great  problems 
confronting  our  humanity.  Alongside  of  the  historic  and 
economic  forces  we  should  be  able  to  see  also  what  eternal 
forces  are  at  work  making  for  the  coming  world  democracy. 
World  democracy  is  near  at  hand.  A  democracy  the  first  in 
all  history  to  be  based  upon  the  strictest  principles  of  eco- 
nomic justice.  What  men  may  fail  to  see  are  the  invisible  forces 
which  have  all  the  time  been  at  work  endeavoring  to  model 
the  coming  world  democracy  on  eternal  lines.  Economic 
justice  is  after  all  but  the  visible  form  of  that  eternal  justice 
which  from  the  beginning  of  time  has  been  seeking  to  gain 
dominion  over  the  souls  and  institutions  of  us  humankind. 

It  has  seemed  to  the  writer  therefore  that  the  readers  of 
The  IVorld  Tomorrow  would  be  interested  in  a  movement  of 
the  spirit  called  "The  Quarter  Hour  Silence"  which  was 
started  by  a  small  group  of  men  and  women  a  few  years  ago. 
The  movement  is  designed  after  an  ancient  French  order 
whose  motto  was:  Un  quart  d'heure  pour  Dieu.  These  French 


brethren  of  the  spirit  had  no  organization  of  any  kind.  They 
were  simply  bound  together  by  an  agreement  to  spend  at 
least  a  quarter  hour  each  day  in  touch  with  God. 

In  the  American  movement  the  members  simply  agree  to 
spend  at  least  a  quarter  hour  each  day  in  silent  meditation. 
And  yet  this  simple  movement  of  the  spirit  is  today  bringing 
enlightenment  and  inner  understanding  to  an  increasing 
number  of  people  all  over  the  country.  And  it  has  proven 
one  thing;  that  to  pause  once  each  day  regularly  and  without 
fail  to  get  one's  eternal  bearings, —this  is  in  itself  enough  to 
keep  a  man  going  straight  in  the  direction  of  world  democracy 
and  world  peace! — The  H'orld  Tomorrow. 

educationT 

THREE  CONNECTICUT  SCHOOLS. 

Another  View. 

In  trying  to  sort  out  one's  impressions  of  the  hasty  visits 
to  three  Connecticut  schools,  Kent,  Loomis  and  Westover, 
certain  points  present  themselves  as  outstanding  features. 
The  atmosphere  of  hospitable  kindliness  at  Kent  has  been 
alluded  to  in  a  previous  paper.  The  intercourse  of  the  boys 
with  our  party  of  total  strangers  was  marked  by  a  complete 
absence  of  self-consciousness,  rather  noteworthy  in  young 
people  of  high-school  age.  To  the  critical  eye,  neatness  in 
personal  appearance  is  not  so  much  emphasized  as  the  care  of 
rooms  and  the  performance  of  other  "jobs,"  and  we  were  told 
that  Father  Sill  does  not  consider  clothes  important.  When 
old  scholars  return  to  the  school  they  promptly  borrow  shabby 
old  garments,  which  they  evidently  consider  a  badge  of  de- 
sirable freedom  from  convention! 

The  boys  of  the  Council  said  that  public  opinion  is  the  chief 
agent  in  holding  the  fellows  to  good  standards  of  work,  in 
school  and  out,  and  that  the  principal  penalty  imposed  is  "de- 
tention," meaning  extra  work  of  some  kind  in  what  would 
otherwise  be  free  time.  This  seems  a  less  opprobrious  term 
than  "convict  labor."  The  imposition  of  such  penalties  (and 
any  other,  short  of  expulsion)  is  in  the  hands  of  a  council  of 
seven,  three  prefects,  appointed  by  the  head-master  from  the 
sixth  form,  or  Senior  class,  and  four  other  boys  elected  by  the 
school  from  the  next  two  classes.  The  fact  that  these  older 
boys  are  so  largely  responsible  for  the  conduct  and  govern- 
ment of  the  school,  gives  them  a  poise  and  maturity  beyond 
their  years,  and  yet  they  have  evidently  grown  up  so  naturally 
into  the  ability  to  meet  the  demands,  that  there  is  no  sense  of 
their  being  forced  into  responsibilities  for  which  they  are  not 
ready.  This  should  be  a  valuable  preparation  for  the  freer 
life  of  college  where  the  individual  must  so  largely  rely  upon 
himself.  The  system  of  student  government  relieves  the 
masters  of  all  duties  except  those  of  the  class-room,  even  the 
study  periods  being  conducted  by  the  boys.  1  think  we  were 
told  that  one  master  has  dormitory  duty  among  the  smaller 
pupils — except  for  this  the  oversight  is  given  by  the  older 
students.  One  would  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  that 
they  are  a  set  of  "  tin  angels" — they  look  quite  too  hearty  and 
normal  for  that!— but,  with  fine  ideals  before  them  they  are 
learning  to  live  up  to  what  is  expected  of  them,  and  are  thus  ap- 
proximating excellent  standards  in  conduct  and  scholarship. 

In  this  connection  we  were  interested  to  hear  from  the  boys 
that  they  feel  no  dread  of  the  College  Entrance  Board  exami- 
nations,—a  wholesome  state  of  mind  which  seems  quite 
justified  by  the  success  usually  achieved.  Later,  at  Westover, 
"  Miss  Hillard's  School  for  Girls,"  the  principal^  expressed 
satisfaction  in  regard  to  preparing  girls  for  the  "  Comprehen- 
sives,"  which  teachers  and  taught  greatly  prefer  to  those  known 
as  the  "old  plan."  This  point  of  view  struck  us  as  different 
from  that  which  we  have  heard  expressed  by  both  faculty  and 
pupils  at  Westtown. 

At  Loomis  Institute  we  had  little  opportunity  (as  was  pre- 
viously stated)  to  judge  of  anything  but  the  beauty  of  the 
buildings  and  the  prowess  of  the  baseball  team,  with  a  very 
slight  glimpse  of  the  personality  of  the  head-master.  One  of 
the  faculty  spoke  to  me  of  him  with  great  enthusiasm,  saying. 
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"  It  is  his  spirit  tiiat  makes  this  school  what  it  is," — and  added 
that  he  felt  the  finest  feature  of  the  school  to  be  the  thoroughly 
good  relation  existing  between  masters  and  pupils.  Our  very 
brief  visit  led  us  to  feel  that  Loomis  has  less  to  teach  us  than 
Kent,— though  other  fine  characteristics  of  the  school  would 
doubtless  appear  upon  further  acquaintance.  Neither  school 
(one  aged  seven,  and  the  other  fourteen  years)  has  existed 
quite  long  enough  to  have  produced  in  notable  numbers  a  type 
of  man  strikingly  influential,— and  some  of  us  will  await  with 
interest  statistics  on  this  point. 

At  Westover  we  were  greatly  impressed  with  the  beauty  and 
appropriateness  of  the  buildings  and  furnishings — one  feature 
being  the  various  attractive  places  for  the  girls  to  live.  One  of 
these  was  the  library — and  this  was  also  noted  at  Kent — that 
while  neither  collection  of  books  can  compare  with  the  one  at 
Westtown,  the  rooms  have  a  comfortable,  home-like  aspect  of 
being  loved  and  frequented,  which  is  a  contrast  to  the  stiffer 
and  more  business-like  appearance  of  ours.  Of  course  a  co- 
educational school  presents  a  problem  in  this  matter  which 
does  not  exist  in  one  for  either  boys  or  girls,  but  1  hope  some 
way  may  be  found  by  which  our  students  may  have  fuller  use 
of  the  library — not  only  as  a  place  in  which  to  look  up  references 
for  school  work,  but  where  they  may  freely  browse  among 
good  books  and  make  many  life-long  friends. 

Across  the  quadrangle  with  its  tulip-beds  and  blossoming 
apple-trees,  through  an  arch  picturesquely  framing  a  sloping 
meadow  and  distant  hills  beyond  we  were  shown  to  a  detached 
building  near  the  athletic  field,  where  several  teachers  live, 
and  where  we  saw  their  charming  sitting-room  on  the  first 
floor.  This  house  also  contains  the  studio  where  art  work  was 
in  progress,  and  near  by,  a  large,  bright  sewing-room  with  a 
tea-pantry  attached,  which  is  headquarters  for  a  well-developed 
scheme  of  community  work  among  the  children  of  outlying 
villages,  who  are  visited  by  the  girls  and  brought  to  the  school 
for  Christmas  tree  and  other  festivities.  In  this  room  are  held 
also  the  meetings  of  a  flourishing  branch  of  the  Labrador 
Needlework  Guild.  Across  the  road  from  the  school  is  a  typical 
New  England  cottage,  where,  in  the  combined  living  and 
dining-room,  is  a  "chimney-piece,"  furnished  with  an  eight- 
day  clock,  some  ambrotypes  and  an  old-fashioned  china  dog, 
and  where  the  kitchen  is  fitted  up  in  an  equally  appropriate 
way, — though  a  good  modern  range,  and  an  electric  bulb  in 
the  oil  lamp  on  the  shelf  above  the  sink,  make  it  an  easier 
place  to  work  in  than  was  its  prototype  a  few  decades  ago! 
This  cottage  is  called  the  "  Crossways,"  and  here  groups  of 
girls,  averaging  six,  come  with  their  cooking-teacher,  to  pre- 
pare and  serve  a  meal  under  her  instruction  and  to  "clear  up" 
in  the  most  efficient  manner.  The  principal  said  that  she 
already  had  many  requests  on  file  for  certain  dates  next  year. 
We  saw  a  few  students'  bed-rooms,  simply  but  attractively 
furnished  by  the  school,  and  kept  in  daily  good  order  by  the 
girls,  who,  however,  are  not  responsible  for  the  weekly  cleaning. 

We  had  been  told  that  "  iMiss  Hillard  is  a  fine  educator  of 
parents,"  and  our  brief  interview  with  her  caused  us  to  feel 
that  the  statement  was  probably  quite  correct!  Combined 
with  great  personal  charm,  she  has  a  keen  mind  in  full  posses- 
sion of  every  detail  essential  to  the  management  of  the  school 
and  the  individual  development  of  her  girls.  The  school  regu- 
lations forbid  visits  from  parents,  or  other  guests,  except  by 
the  principal's  invitation,  at  other  times  than  the  school 
visiting  hours,  from  three  to  five  in  the  afternoon.  In  red  ink, 
"No  visitors  are  received  on  Sunday!"  The  girls  are  not  al- 
lowed to  go  home  between  the  regular  vacations— which  in- 
sures uninterrupted  terms  for  study  and  for  the  other  school 
activities.  Our  kind  hostess  remarked  that  she  believes  in  hold- 
ing the  students  to  a  strict  standard  of  scholastic  achieve- 
ment as  a  body,  and  that,  aside  from  this,  she  encourages 
them  to  develop  their  own  plans  and  interests  individually 
and  in  groups.  A  marked  feature  in  the  appearance  of  the 
girls  is  the  uniform  worn  by  all— a  perfectly  plain  khaki- 
colored  cotton  tweed  dress,  worn  with  a  white  collar,  a  small 
black  tie  and  a  patent  leather  belt.  This  constitutes  the 
school  attire,  varied  in  the  evenings,  First-days  and  on  "dress- 


up"  occasions  by  a  simple  white  dress,  also  prescribed,  to  which 
as  adornment,  or  for  additional  warmth,  broadcloth  capes  in 
pastel  shades,  are  added.  We  did  not  see  these,  but  have 
heard  testimony  to  the  suitable  beauty  of  the  garb.  The 
style  of  the  uniform  is  such  that  any  one  who  can  sew  could 
make  it  look  well,  wherein  it  differs  from  the  Peter  Thomson, 
which  is  essentially  tailored.  That  the  matter  of  dress  is  more 
than  an  external  is  indicated  by  the  principal's  emphatic 
assertion  that  the  use  of  a  uniform  relieves  the  girls  from  the 
otherwise  inevitable  question,  "What  shall  1  wear?"  and  thus 
liberates  their  energies  for  more  important  things.  There 
seems  also  a  distinct  gain  in  the  elimination  of  any  possible 
difference  in  appearance  between  people  of  greater  or  lesser 
wealth. 

1  suppose  all  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  included 
in  the  Connecticut  party,  have  come  home  asking  ourselves 
and  one  another,  "  How  can  the  inspiration  of  this  trip  be 
made  available  for  our  own  school? "  Westtown  possesses  the 
love  and  loyalty  of  many  people, — how  may  we  most  effective- 
ly express  them?  With  more  than  one  hundred  years  of  his- 
tory, it  necessarily  embodies  the  ideals  of  a  people  rather 
than  of  an  individual.  Should  it  not  be  the  richer  and  stronger 
for  this?  If  it  is  not,  the  fault  lies,  not  in  its  inheritance,  but 
in  the  use  that  we,  to-day,  make  of  that  inheritance.  That 
no  vital  element  of  the  past  may  be  lost  and  every  helpful 
force  of  the  present  may  avail,  the  Yearly  Meeting,  which  has 
so  long  fostered  the  school,  must  increasingly  believe  in  it, 
the  Committee  Friends  and  the  parents  must  sometimes 
wisely  let  it  alone,  the  Alumni  must  send  their  children  to  it, 
and  hold  before  them  its  finest  traditions,  the  faculty  must 
even  more  than  now,  give  it  of  their  best  in  teaching  and  in- 
fluence, and  the  students  must  love  it  well  enough  to  work 
for  it !  We  cannot  but  recognize  some  of  the  hampering  con- 
ditions from  which  other  schools  are  measurably  free, — let 
us  not  rest  satisfied  till  Westtown,  with  its  peculiar  problems 
and  difficulties,  is  as  thoroughly  fine  as  any  other  school  can 
possibly  be,  without  them! 

Mary  Hutton  Biddle. 


WESTTOWN  NEWS 


The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Westtown  School  on 
Seventh-day,  Sixth  Month  4th. 

All  former  pupils  with  their  husbands,  wives  and  children, 
and  others  interested  in  the  School  are  cordially  invited. 

Westtown  is  rich  in  associations  which  draw  her  friends 
together.  The  Alumni  Association  through  its  Board  of 
Managers  desires  so  to  arrange  the  reunion  this  year  that  it 
may  be  a  time  of  social  refreshment  and  happy  reminiscence. 
But  we  also  need  to  look  forward.  Westtown  has  maintained 
a  position  of  leadership  for  many  years  and  has  upheld  high 
standards,  both  intellectual  and  spiritual.  It  is  our  oppor- 
tunity to  help  keep  her  in  advance  of  the  times  in  these  days 
of  unsettlement  and  change.  Christian  leadership  and  the 
ideals  which  Westtown  represents  were  never  more  needed 
than  now.  This  year  the  appeal  is  not  for  great  sums  of 
money.  Come.  Hear  an  inspiring  address,  greet  your  friends, 
and  prepare  to  make  your  spiritual  contribution  to  Westtown's 
future!  J.  Linton  Engle, 

President. 

The  best  automobile  route  from  Philadelphia  to  Westtown, 
is  by  way  of  the  Baltimore  Pike  from  Angora  to  Media,  and 
straight  through  to  Middletown  Road  at  top  of  Black  Horse 
Hill.  Turn  to  right  there  (alongside  of  trolley  tracks)  and  go 
through  Lima  and  Gradyville  to  Tanguy  Store.  From  that 
point — which  is  near  to  Westtown — the  route  will  depend 
upon  weather  conditions.  In  driving  through  Philadelphia 
to  Angora,  go  out  Walnut  Street  to  Sixty-first  Street,  and  turn 
south  to  Baltimore  Avenue. 

Program. 
9  A.  M.  till  5  p.  M. — Inspection  of  School  Plant,  Farm,  Dairy 
and  Orchards. 

1 1  A.  M.  to  12.30  p.  M.— Official  Meeting  in  the  Tent. 
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Brief  addresses  will  be  given  by  J.  Linton  Engle,  President 
W.  A.  A.,  and  George  L.  Jones,  Principal  of  Westtown  School. 

The  principal  address  will  be  "Self-Help  and  Self-Govern- 
ment  in  Education,"  by  Nathaniel  Horton  Batchelder,  Head 
Master,  The  Loomis  Institute,  Windsor,  Conn. 

12.30  till  2  p.  M. — Luncheon. 

2  p.  M. — Base  Ball  Game — School  vs.  Old  Scholars.  Those 
desiring  to  play  will  please  communicate  with  John  W.  Tatum. 
400  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tennis — Players  will  please  communicate  with  Albert  H. 
Savery,  Stephen  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia. 

4  p.  M. — Begin  leaving  for  W.  A.  A.  Special  which  will  stand 
on  the  siding  ready  to  accommodate  early  arrivals.  Please 
use  this  train  if  possible. 

The  Lake  House  will  be  open  and  arrangements  to  use  canoes 
during  the  afternoon  may  be  made. 

Transportation. 

Volunteer  cars  will  be  needed  to  help  convey  passengers  to 
and  from  Westtown  Station.  As  many  as  possible  are  asked 
to  be  at  the  School  by  9,30  a.  m. 

The  Westtown  special  train  will  run  on  the  following  schedule. 
To  meet  the  necessary  guarantee  it  is  urged  that  as  many 
as  possible  avail  themselves  of  this  convenience. 
Leave  Broad  St.  Sta.. .   9.10  A.  M.     Leave  Westtown .5.00  P.  M. 

"      West  Phila 9.15  A.  M.     Arrive  Wawa 5.20  P.  M. 

"      Lansdowne 9.26  A.M.         "      Media 5.2S  P.  M. 

"      Moylan 9.37  A.M.         "      Moylan 5.32  P.M. 

"      Media 9.41A.M.         "      Lansdowne 5.46  P.M. 

"      Wawa 9.55  A.  M.         "      We.st  Phila 6.00  P.  M. 

Arrive  Westtown 10.10  A.  M.         "      Broad  St.  Sta. . .   6.05  P.  M . 

Luncheon. 
Following  the  plan  of  last  year  we  suggest  that  all  who  de- 
sire to  do  so  shall  bring  a  basket  lunch.  As  an  alternative,  a 
simple  box  luncheon  (price  fifty  cents)  will  be  provided  at  the 
School  for  those  who  definitely  order  it  in  advance.  Ice  cream 
and  coffee  will  be  available  for  all  at  small  extra  cost. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


Little  Pillows. — There  is  a  little  book,  very  dear  to  my 
heart,  which  1  should  like  every  little  child  to  know;  if  you 
have  not  a  copy  of  it  1  hope  you  will  get  it  for  yourselves  or 
will  ask  your  father  or  mother  to  get  it  for  you.  It  is  an  old 
book  and  may  not  be  easy  to  find  at  the  book-stores — you 
may  have  to  borrow  a  copy  from  some  one  older  who  has  it. 
My  own  copy  is  so  much  read  that  it  is  almost  worn  out. 
I  still  love  to  read  it  at  night  just  before  1  go  to  bed.  It  is 
written  by  Frances  Ridley  Havergal,  the  author  of  some 
beautiful  poems  which  you  will  enjoy  some  day;  she  was  an 
English  woman,  lovely  and  gentle,  one  who  was  always  happy 
helping  others;  sunshine  and  song  seemed  a  part  of  her,  and 
she  brightened  any  room  she  entered  by  her  sweet  smile  and 
loving,  cheering  words.  She  was  a  great  musician,  and  I  re- 
member reading  of  her  that  often  when  asked  to  play  at  some 
gay  party,  she  would  hush  every  tongue  and  fill  the  room  with 
high,  holy  thoughts  as  she  played  and  sang  some  beautiful 
old  hymn. 

She  loved  little  children  and  understood  their  troubles  and 
joys  as  few  older  people  do.  This  book,  "  Little  Pillows,"  is 
written  altogether  for  you  children,  and  1  know  you  will  love 
it  and  find  comfort  in  it.  It  is  a  verse  of  Scripture,  very  short 
and  easy  to  understand,  and  a  chapter  telling  how  the  com- 
fort of  it  is  meant  for  you — a  verse  and  a  chapter  for  each 
night  in  the  month.  We  always  read  my  book  over  twelve 
times  a  year.  My  sister  and  1  took  turns  reading  it  to  each 
other  at  night  and  we  were  always  glad  each  time  we  finished 
it,  to  turn  back  to  chapter  one. 

1  will  let  Frances  Havergal  tell  you  herself  how  "  Little 
Pillows"  came  to  be  written. 

"A  little  girl  was  away  from  home  on  a  week's  visit.     We 


will  suppose  her  name  was  Ethel.  The  first  night  when  she 
was  tucked  up  in  bed.  and  just  ready  for  a  good-night  kiss, 
1  said, '  Now,  shall  I  give  you  a  little  pillow?' 

"  Ethel  lifted  her  head  to  see  what  was  under  it,  and  said, 
'  1  have  got  one.  Auntie!' 

'"It  was  another  sort  of  pillow  that  K.  meant  to  give  you: 
I  wonder  if  you  will  like  it?' 

"  So  then  Ethel  saw  it  was  not  a  question  of  feathers  and 
pillow-case:  still  she  did  not  understand,  and  so  she  laughed 
and  said,  '  Do  tell  me  at  once.  Auntie,  what  you  mean:  don't 
keep  me  waiting  to  guess!' 

"Then  I  told  her  that,  just  as  we  wanted  a  nice,  soft  pillow 
to  lay  our  heads  down  upon  at  night,  our  hearts  wanted  a 
pillow,  too,  something  to  rest  upon,  some  true,  sweet  word 
that  we  might  go  to  sleep  upon  happily  and  peacefully.  And 
that  it  was  a  good  plan  always  to  take  a  little  text  for  our 
pillow  every  night.  So  she  had  one  that  night  and  the  next 
night. 

"The  third  night  1  was  prevented  from  coming  up  till  long 
after  Ethel  ought  to  have  been  asleep.  But  there  were  the 
bright  eyes  peeping  out  robin-red-breast  fashion,  and  a  re- 
proachful little  voice  said,  'Auntie,  you  have  not  given  me 
any  little  pillow  to-night!' 

'"Then  do  you  really  care  about  having  the  little  pillows 
given  you,  Ethel?' 

'"Oh,  of  course  1  do!'  was  the  answer.  She  did  not  seem 
to  think  there  could  possibly  be  any  doubt  about  it.  Certainly 
the  way  in  which  she  said  that '  Of  course,'  showed  that  she  had 
no  doubt  about  it! 

"So  it  seemed  that  perhaps  other  little  ones  would  like  to 
have  '  little  pillows '  put  ready  for  every  night.  For  even  little 
hearts  are  sometimes  very  weary,  and  want  something  to 
rest  upon;  and  a  happy  little  heart,  happy  in  the  love  of 
Jesus,  will  always  be  glad  to  have  one  of  His  own  sweet  words 
to  go  to  sleep  upon. 

"So  here  are  thirty-one  'little  pillows,'  not  to  be  used  all 
at  once,  nor  even  two  at  a  time,  but  one  for  every  night  in  the 
month.  The  little  texts  are  so  short  that  they  will  need  no 
learning,  but  when  you  have  read  the  explanation,  you  will 
be  able  to  keep  the  text  quite  safely  and  quite  easily  in  your 
mind. 

"  Read  the  little  book  before  you  kneel  down  to  say  your 
evening  prayers,  because  1  hope  what  you  read  will  always 
remind  you  of  something  to  pray  about.  And  then  when  you 
lie  down  and  shut  your  eyes,  let  your  heart  rest  on  the  '  little 
pillow'  till  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep."— E.  S.  P. 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  EitculUe  Stacttry. 

JAMES  A.  NORTON.  AuUlant  Stcrtlary. 

FREDERICK  J.  LIBBY.  Puhliclly.  ELIZABETH  T.  RHOADS.  Womm'i  Work. 

Attoeiatt  Secretarta. 

WILLIAM  B.  HARVEY  BERNARD  WALTON 

WALTER  C,  WOODWARD 

SwoRDS  Become  Plow-shares  in  Germany. 

Howard  H.  Brinton,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  has  sent  home 
an  interesting  account  of  the  monthly  conference  of  our 
German  workers  which  was  held  at  Essen,  on  the  twenty- 
second,  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  of  last  month.  Essen 
is  the  seat  of' the  famous  Krupp  works  in  the  Ruhr  district, 
where  the  German  munitions  of  war  were  manufactured  in 
the  old  days.  It  is  the  district  where  the  greatest  number  of 
undernourished  children  are  being  fed  under  the  leadership 
of  J.  Edward  Moon. 

"Anyone  who  may  think  that  feeding  1,000,000  children 
is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  requiring  only  a  good  heart 
and  some  food  would  have  been  disillusioned  at  this  Essen 
conference,"  says  Howard  Brinton.  "The  Friends'  Mission 
in  Germany  has  now  become  a  smoothly  operating,  perfectly 
co-ordinating  machine  which  knows  its  business.       Seldom 
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have  the  members  of  one  of  our  conferences  seen  so  much  in 
their  spare  hours.  Duisburg  Harbor  on  the  Rhine,  greatest 
of  inland  ports,  was  seen  from  motor  boats;  the  whole  process 
of  converting  iron  into  steel  was  witnessed  in  the  Thyssen 
iron  works;  but  the  climax  was  reached  in  an  inspection  tour 
with  competent  guides  through  the  great  Krupp  works.  The 
enormous  rollers  and  hammers  which  mold  huge  ingots  of 
glowing  steel  as  if  they  had  been  wax  were  scarcely  more 
thrilling  than  the  complete  absence  of  any  sign  of  those  en- 
gines of  war  and  destruction  which  only  a  little  time  ago  were 
the  main  product  of  the  shop.  Where  once  had  been  a  forest 
of  guns  there  were  now  locomotives  in  every  stage  of  con- 
struction. No  greater  instance  can  be  found  in  history  of 
beating  swords  into  plow-shares. 

"A  short  one-page  leaflet  issued  by  the  London  Yearly 
Meeting  and  entitled  'The  International  Situation,'  has  been 
translated  into  German  and  has  been  given  a  most  enthusiastic 
reception  there.  A  lady  in  Nuremberg  has  written  that  she 
sent  a  copy  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Young  People's 
Societies  of  Germany  with  the  appeal  that  they  acknowledge 
Christ's  methods  as  the  very  best,  and,  throwing  away  earthly 
weapons,  join  hands  with  the  Quakers  in  recognizing  no 
national  frontiers.  The  principal  of  a  Catholic  school  sent 
for  seven  hundred  copies,  and  a  writer  from  Silesia,  where 
strife  is  now  very  bitter,  asked  for  2000  copies  that  he  might 
send  them  to  the  members  of  his  society." 

School  Children's  Letters  Delight  German  Recipients. 

The  children  of  the  Friends'  Select  School  in  Philadelphia 
have  been  writing  letters  to  school  children  in  Hamburg  in 
acknowledgment  of  a  box  of  toys  which  they  have  sent  to 
this  country.  The  teacher  of  the  Hamburg  school  says  that 
the  children  have  been  so  delighted  to  get  these  letters  that 
they  can  hardly  be  persuaded  to  come  to  school  in  the  morn- 
ing for  fear  of  missing  the  postman. 

Supporters  of  the  German  work  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
in  one  city  two-fifths  of  the  high  school  children  who  have 
been  receiving  the  American  food  have  gained  in  the  period 
between  Christmas  and  Easter  5^4  pounds  or  more.  The 
girls  have  averaged  a  greater  gain  in  weight  than  the  boys, 
while  the  boys  have  gained  more  in  height. 

Do  other  children  want  to  write  to  German  children?  It 
is  a  fine  way  of  cementing  international  brotherhood.  Write 
to  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee,  and  we  will 
send  you  German  children's  letters.  Thus  >ou  can  start  the 
correspondence. 


Christ  Still  Heals. 

Christians  in  America  were  shocked  in  19 14  when  stories 
reached  us  of  the  Hymn  of  Hate  directed  against  England 
that  was  going  the  rounds  of  German  newspapers,  and  of 
the  battle  cry  that  was  being  used  to  stimulate  recruiting: 
"Gott  Strafe  England!"  A  new  spirit  is  now  abroad  in  Ger- 
many. The  silent  influence  of  kindness  to  the  German  children 
is  bearing  fruit  one  hundred  fold.  Christ  still  lives.  He  is 
still  able  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  soul  as  well  as  the  wounds 
of  the  body. 

Among  the  numberless  letters  that  have  been  written  to 
Alfred  Scattergood  by  German  children  is  one  from  which 
we  take  the  following  extract: 

"  I  was  for  awhile  very  angry  with  the  English  people.  I 
knew  that  those  are  the  ones  through  whom  so  many  children 
and  other  defenceless  people  suffered.  But  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  people  in  England  realize  all  the  harm  they  did.  JVly 
anger  against  England  has  now  gone  forever  since  father  told 
me  that  the  first  home  of  the  Quakers  was  England.  For  the 
sake  of  those  good  people  may  all  badness  be  forgiven  the 
English  people!" 


only  among  Catholic  priests  an  article  recently  appeared  from 
which  we  quote  as  follows: 

"We  poor  Austrians  have  found  friends  in  our  distress, 
good  souls  who  are  doing  the  work  of  true  Samaritans,  help- 
ing us  with  all  their  might.  To-day  I  wish  to  speak  only  of 
the  so-called  '  Society  of  Friends.' 

"A  few  days  ago  1  read  that  in  Freiburg  even  the  Catholic 
Relief  Works  are  united  with  them  and  look  to  them  as  a 
centre.  At  first,  when  the  Friends  came,  many  people  feared 
that  they  had  only  come  to  make  proselytes;  that  the  relief 
that  they  brought  would  be  the  price  they  gave  to  buy  souls. 
But  they  soon  gained  our  confidence  declaring  that  they  had 
come  only  to  help. 

"They  say  that  they  are  the  revolutionists  of  primitive 
Christianity.  Their  chief  intention  is  to  do  the  work  of 
brotherly  love  in  daily  life.  They  see  their  duty  only  in  the 
heroic  fulfilment  of  the  Second  Commandment. 

"We  Catholics  consider  the  First  Commandment  the  most 
important  one  and  we  expect  everyone  to  believe  what  has 
been  revealed  with  sufficient  sureness.  Still  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Second  Commandment  is  also  our  strict  duty.  If  there 
are  Quakers  who  act  heroically  with  warm  love  for  their  neigh- 
bor, we  can  only  say:  'Go  thou  and  do  likewise.'" 

A  Carload  of  Clothes  from  Minneapolis. 

Sixteen  thousand  garments  and  sixteen  hundred  pairs  of 
shoes  for  the  sufferers  in  Central  Europe  arrived  at  our  ware- 
house not  long  ago  from  Minneapolis  as  the  result  of  a  drive 
which  The  Daily  News  of  that  city  put  through.  The  seventy 
closely  packed  bales  of  clothing  and  the  sixteen  big  packing 
cases  full  of  shoes  made  altogether  a  carload  of  comfort  for 
the  innocent  victims  of  events  which  they  were  powerless  to 
control. 

The  Daily  News,  before  undertaking  this  collection,  asked 
Herbert  Hoover  his  opinion  as  to  the  need  of  these  supplies. 
His  reply  was,  "The  need  cannot  be  overstated."  Many  of 
the  things  were  second-hand.  The  shoes  often  needed  repair- 
ing and  one  of  the  Shoe  Repair  Shops  in  the  city  contributed 
these  repairs.  Some  of  the  clothing  came  in  dirty.  The  city 
laundries  undertook  the  cleansing  of  these  garments  as  their 
share.  Much  of  the  clothing  required  mending.  A  mending 
committee  was  organized  and  a  Repair  Shop  equipped  to 
deal  with  these  garments.  Still  another  committee  assumed 
the  heavy  burden  of  packing  and  baling  the  shipment. 

Accordingly  when  the  great  contribution  left  Minneapolis 
everything  was  in  order  and  ready  to  wear.  Which  city  or 
town  will  be  the  next  to  respond  seriously  to  our  appeal  for 
a  million  dollars'  worth  of  clothes  for  Europe?  Remember 
that  your  donation  will  go  to  the  country  of  your  choice. 


The  Witness  of  a  Catholic  Priest. 
We  have  spoken  occasionally  of  the  influence  which  the 
work  for  the  children  of  Europe  is  having  upon  adherents  of 
the  Catholic  faith.    In  a  Vienna  newspaper  which  is  circulated 


Russian  Appreciation  of  the  Non-political  Character 
OF  THE  Friends'  Work. 

On  Fourth  Month  7th,  Anna  Haines  and  Arthur  Watts 
addressed  a  letter  to  George  Tchitcherin,  asking  what  the 
government's  attitude  would  be  to  the  extension  of  our  work 
to  Petrograd  and  other  districts.  We  note  in  their  letter 
mention  of  supplies  on  hand  aggregating  enough  to  feed 
16,000  babies  with  milk  for  the  next  few  months  and  fats 
sufficient  to  supply  30,000  children  in  institutions;  also  certain 
stocks  of  soap,  medicine  and  clothing.  They  have  the  hope 
that  supplies  in  increasing  quantities  will  arrive,  making  pos- 
sible the  extension  referred  to. 

George  Tchitcherin,  the  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs  (a 
position  corresponding  to  that  of  our  Secretary  of  State)  re- 
plied as  follows: — 

"The  activities  of  your  organization  in  Moscow  from  the 
time  you  were  enabled  to  renew  them  have  deserved  nothing 
but  appreciation  and  support  from  us.  The  very  fact  that  the 
Narcomindel  as  well  as  other  Soviet  institutions  with  which 
you  have  had  to  come  in  contact  in  your  work  here  have  placed 
you  in  conditions  most  normally  to  conduct  your  activities 
speaks  with  sufficient  clarity  as  to  our  attitude  toward  your 
work.     This  in  itself,  of  course,  would  not  lead  us  to  the  con- 
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elusion  of  opening  wide  the  doors  of  Soviet  Russia  for  all  kinds 
of  foreign  relief  societies  and  organizations  that  are  desirous  of 
doing  relief  work  here.  However,  insofar  as  the  proposed 
assistance  will  be  rendered  and  go  through  you,  i.  c,  through 
people  who  have  really  proven  their  absolute  abstinence  from 
politics,  and  insofar  as  it  will  be  in  the  future  conducted  and 
rendered  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  conducted  by  you 
in  the  last  year,  it  will  not  be  hindered  in  any  way  by  us." 

Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Fifth  Month  14, 
1 92 1 — 26  boxes  and  packages;  i  of  these  from  Mennonites. 


LEGAL  WATCH-DOGS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

[It  is  announced  that  Governor  Sproul  has  signed  the  bill 
requiring  all  teachers  in  Penns>lvania  to  take  an  oath  (or 
affirmation)  of  allegiance.  Similar  and  more  drastic  bills, 
applicable  only  to  public  school  teachers,  are  now  law  in  New 
York  State.  President  Henry  Noble  MacCracken  of  Vassar 
has  disclosed  the  poisonous  animus  of  this  whole  movement 
in  a  very  sane  article  in  the  N.  Y .  Evening  Post.  The  caption 
used  above  occurs  in  the  article  from  which  we  quote  two 
paragraphs. — Eds.] 

Unwise  laws  which  set  apart  the  scientist  and  teacher  from 
other  classes  in  society  by  imposing  on  him  the  oath  of  loyalty 
to  the  Constitution  are  utterly  superfluous:  they  will  not 
accomplish  the  aim  for  which  they  were  designed,  of  insuring 
that  instruction  on  social  questions  will  be  consonant  at  every 
point  with  the  opinions  of  the  party  temporarily  in  power, 
and  unless  they  fall  into  an  early  disuse  they  will  inevitably 
lower  the  morale  of  the  profession.  When  confined  to  public 
school  teachers,  as  recently  in  New  York  State,  they  cannot 
but  encourage  the  development  of  sectarian  schools  by  teachers 
unwilling  to  be  looked  upon  as  more  open  to  suspicion  of  their 
loyalty  than  their  fellow-citizens.  The  places  of  such  teachers 
will  be  taken  by  others  either  more  submissive  and  with  less 
initiative  than  their  predecessors  or  by  those  who  sign  the 
oath  in  the  spirit  of  cynicism. 

In  the  words  of  J.  B.  Bury,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History,  Cambridge  University:  "  If  the  history  of  civilization 
has  any  lesson  to  teach  it  is  this :  there  is  one  supreme  condition 
of  mental  and  moral  progress  which  it  is  completely  within  the 
power  of  man  himself  to  secure,  and  that  is  perfect  liberty  of 
thought  and  discussion.  The  establishment  of  this  liberty 
may  be  considered  the  most  valuable  achievement  of  modern 
civilization,  and  as  a  condition  of  social  progress  it  should  be 
deemed  fundamental.  The  considerations  of  permanent  utility 
on  which  it  rests  must  outweigh  any  calculations  of  present 
advantage  which  from  time  to  time  might  be  thought  to  de- 
mand its  violation." 


DISARMAMENT. 


The  largest  gathering  of  university  women  ever  held  in  this 
country  formally  welcomed  Madame  Marie  Curie,  discoverer 
of  radium,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  N.  Y.  The  meeting  was  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women, 
which  numbers  10,000  members. 

Besides  the  reception,  which  packed  the  big  hall  from  top 
to  bottom,  the  university  women  presented  to  the  French 
scientist  a  draft  for  $2000  as  a  special  prize  awarded  by  the 
Association  to  Aid  Scientific  Research  by  Women.  Ellen  F. 
Pendleton,  President  of  Wellesley  College,  made  the  presenta- 
tion. 

The  speakers  were  Dr.  M.  Carey  Thomas,  President  of 
Bryn  Mawr;  Dr.  Florence  Sabin,  Professor  of  Histology, 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  Associate  in 
Industrial  Medicine,  Harvard;  Ada  Comstock,  Dean  of  Smith 
College  and  others. 

President  Thomas  said :  "  IVe  women  can  and  must  stop  war. 
Unless  we  stop  it  no  one  will  stop  it.  fVhy  should  we  hear  children 
to  perish  in  indescribable  torture?  Why  should  we  spend  labori- 
ous days  to  make  a  world  better  that  is  to  go  up  inflames? 


"Our  peace  program  must  be  written  in  the  laws  of  the  world, 
without  a  moment's  delay.  We  must  demand  of  Governments, 
under  pain  of  revolution  and  overthrow,  instant  disarmament." 

President  Harding  was  asked  to  call  the  leading  nations  of 
the  world  into  conference  to  consider  plans  for  universal  dis- 
armament by  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  general  conference 
of  the  United  Brethren  Church. 

A  resolution  calling  on  the  United  States  Government  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  foreign  Powers  with  a  view  to 
bringing  about  a  reduction  in  naval  armament  was  adopted 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Connecticut  Diocese  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  held  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral. 

International  friendship  will  restore  business  prosperity 
and  international  law  will  be  an  effective  substitute  for  wars 
in  future  world  conditions,  Edward  A.  Filene,  a  business  man 
of  Boston,  told  the  Congress  on  Reduction  of  Armaments. 

The  initial  step  in  reduction  of  armaments  should  be  taken 
by  the  United  States,  the  Chairman  of  the  American  Branch 
of  the  World  Alliance  for  International  Friendship  declared. 

A  fight  to  a  finish  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  would 
result  in  Japan  being  "wiped  off  the  map,"  George  Gleason, 
international  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary,  who  has  just  returned 
from  the  Far  East,  declared. 

"The  Japanese  themselves  know  it  and  none  better  than  the 
army  men,"  he  added. 

Jane  Addams  said:  "America  went  into  the  war  accepting 
all  responsibilities  and  no  rewards.  Now  she  would  go  into  the 
League  accepting  all  rewards,  but  no  responsibilities." 


FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 


Charles  Francis  Jenkins,  of  Philadelphia  ha.s  recently  l)een  elected 
President  of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

Other  Pennsylvania  historians  wlio  have  preceded  him  in  that  office 
are  the  late  Isaac  Sharpless,  Albert  Cook  Myers,  editor  of  the  works  of 
William  Penn,  Amelia  Mott  Gummere  of  Haverford,  and  the  late  George 
Vaa.x,  Sr. 

D.  Owen  Stephens  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  is  about  publishing  "  With  Quakers 
in  France."  The  book  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printers.  It  will  be 
illustrated  by  a  score  or  so  of  his  own  drawings. 

Edward  T.  Compton,  who  recently  died  at  Feldafing  in  Bavaria,  was 
a  member  with  Friends  and  much  attached  to  the  Society.  He  was  an 
artist,  and  it  is  said  "the  best  of  Compton's  Alpine  pictures  could  not  be 
matched  in  Europe."  One  of  these,  "The  Cradle  of  a  Mighty  Stream," 
is  in  the  City  Museum  of  Cincinnati. 

"Disarmament  by  International  Agreement"  was  the  topic  for 
discussion  in  Witherspoon  Hall  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for 
Social  and  Political  Science  on  Sixth-day  evening,  the  13th  inst.  There 
was  much  disappointment  in  that  General  Bliss  was  unable  to  address 
the  meeting.  Three  Congressmen  were  present.  First,  F.  H.  Mondell, 
Wyo.,  who  spoke  well,  but  had  no  idea  of  giving  up  the  1916  building 
program  for  the  navy. 

John  Jacob  Rogeis,  of  Mass.,  spoke  of  the  relative  naval  strength  of 
the  leading  powers,  defined  in  units,  placing  Great  Britain  as  having  21, 
U.  S.  20,  Japan  14,  France  7,  Italy  4.  The  British  plan  for  four  new 
colossal  fighting  ships  to  be  manned  with  twenty-inch  guns  was  referred 
to;  fear  was  expressed  as  to  the  disaster  which  was  imminent,  if  the  present 
competitive  armament  plan  was  continued. 

General  Bliss  was  quoted  as  stating  that  if  an  International  disarma- 
ment conference  were  held  to  seriously  consider  the  subject,  the  common 
people  would  express  approval  to  such  an  overwhelming  degree  that  the 
mihtaristic  sentiment  would  be  shown  as  neghgible. 

The  104  years  of  peace  between  United  States  and  Canada  was  striking- 
ly presented:  differences  had  occurred,  but  arbitration,  together  with  a 
spirit  of  understanding,  had  won,  over  misunderstanding  and  feai. 

Frederick  C.  Hicks,  of  the  Senate  Naval  Committee,  was  the  last 
speaker.  He  told  of  the  old  battleship  Constiiulion  costing  §301,000, 
and  the  new  leviathan  of  that  name  to  cost  $38,500,000,  he  favored  re- 
duction of  armaments  by  International  agreement,  but,  with  those  who 
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preceded  him,  did  not  want  the  United  States  to  set  the  example,  he  was 
hardly  ready  to  adopt  the  slogan:  "The  way  to  disarm  is  to  disarm." 

The  addresses  were  good,  though  the  speakers  were  not  willing  to  go 
far  enough  to  suit  many  in  the  large  audience  in  the  way  of  peace  leader- 
ship. 

W.  B.  H. 

Howard  Nicholson  has  an  article  in  The  Friend  (London)  of  Fourth 
Month  15th  with  the  caption,  "State  Control  of  Liquor  in  America." 
Our  Friend  shows  a  wise  understanding  of  the  situation  and  we  are  glad 
for  him  to  put  it  so  clearly  to  Enghsh  Friends.  As  we  all  know  there  are 
many  places  in  our  country  to-day  where  liquor  legislation  is  enforced 
as  well  or  better  than  the  laws  against  theft.  The  wonder  is  that  at  such 
a  time  there  should  be  in  the  aggregate  such  a  volume  of  success  and 
evident  advantage  in  enforcing  the  Prohibition  Amendment. 


NOTICES. 

Meeting  for  Divine  worship  will  be  held  at  Parkerville,  on  First-day, 
Sixth  Month  5th,  at  2.45  p.  m.  Friends  coming  by  trolley  may  leave 
West  Chester  or  Kermett  Square  at  2  p.  m.  and  get  off  at  Barnard  Station. 
If  notified  in  advance,  autos  wiU  be  arranged  for. 

NoERis  J.  Temple. 


It  is  expected  that  Meetings  for  Divine  Worship  will  be  held  in  the 
Barnegat  Meeting  House,  N.  J.,  on  the  first  First-day  afternoon  of  the 
Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth  and  Ninth  Months.  The  Meeting  to  begin  at 
3.30  o'clock. 

James  M.  Moon, 

For  the  Committee  in  Charge. 


Canada  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  adjourned  to  bo  held  this  year 
at  Norwich,  Ontario,  Canada,  commencing  with  a  meeting  for  Discipline, 
at  10  A.  M.,  Sixth  Month  17th.  Select  Yearly  Meeting  one  day  earher, 
with  one  session  at  3.30  p.  m..  Fifth-day,  sixteenth  of  Sixth  Month.  In- 
quiries an.swcred  by  Wilham  Hallam  or  Joseph  G.  Pollard,  Norwich, 
Ontario,  Canada. 


New  England  Yearly  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Moses  Brown  School, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  from  Sixth  Month  20th  to  26th.  The  price  of  table 
board  will  be  SI. 25  a  day;  rooms  from  S.SO  to  SI. 50  a  day  according  to 
size  and  location.  Will  those  desiring  accommodation  please  address 
Frances  E.  Wheeler,  Moses  Brown  School,  Providence,  R.  I.i 


First-DAT,  the  29th,  will  be  Friends'  Day  at  the  Home  for  Aged 
Colored  Persons  at  Forty-fourth  Street  and  Girard  Avenue.  A  rehgious 
meeting  is  held  at  3  p.  m.,  to  which  in^-itation  is  extended. 


Commencement  at  Chhistiansburg. — The  Christiansburg  Industrial 
Institute,  the  Negro  school  located  at  Christiansburg,  Va.,  and  managed 
by  a  Board  elected  by  the  Friends'  Freedmen's  Association,  will  hold  its 
closing  exercises  beginning  First-day,  Fifth  Month  29th,  and  closing 
Fifth-day,  Sixth  Month  2nd.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  Friends 
to  visit  the  School  on  that  occasion. 

A  party  consisting  of  several  members  of  the  Board  plans  to  visit  the 
School  on  the  closing  day.  Fifth-day,  Sixth  Month  2nd.  Invitation  is 
extended  to  any  one  who  would  like  to  make  the  trip  to  join  the  party 
when  it  leaves  Broad  Street  Station  Fourth-day  evening.  Sixth  Month 
1st.  The  Principal  is  specially  asking  Friends  interested  in  Negro  educa- 
tion to  come  to  Christiansburg  to  see  how  and  what  that  institution  is 
doing,  through  the  help  of  Friends,  to  train  Negroes  for  useful  lives  in 
the  South. 

Train  service  between  Philadelphia  and  Christiansburg  is  excellent  It 
is  possible  to  leave  Philadelphia  Fourth-day  evening;  spend  Fifth-day  at 
Christiansburg,  and  return  to  Philadelphia  in  time  for  business  Sixth-day 
morning. 

The  Luray  Caverns  and  Natural  Bridge  are  not  very  far  away  from 
Christiansburg,  and  those  who  wish  to  take  in  these  wonderful  scenes  can 
do  so  on  their  way  back  to  Philadelphia,  as  they  are  on  the  way  between 
Philadelphia  and  Christiansburg. 

Those  desiring  to  join  the  party  may  secure  information  from  John 
H.  Meader,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's   Sons,  Printers, 
422  WAiiNTjT  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


TOURING  the  next  thirty  days  our  Special  Fund  Committee 
will  ask  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  to  pledge 
$58,000.00  for  the  strengthening  of  our  Japanese  work,  this  amount 
to  be  payable  in  the  ensuing  two  years.  The  call  for  continuing 
our  Peace  labors  was  never  more  insistent  than  at  the  present 
time.  We  must  have  proper  housing  for  several  of  our  Mission 
staff.  Our  school  in  Tokio  is  entirely  inadequate  to  accommodate 
the  scholars  we  now  have  Japanese  Friends  are  already  contrib- 
uting largely.  This  Special  Fund  is  in  addition  to  our  regular 
contributions  for  running  expenses  which  require  about  $21,000.00 
yearly. 
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The  Duquesne  Light  Co. 

Convertible  7}''%  Debentures 
1936 

Tax  free  in  Pennsylvania 

Price  98'' 2  and  Int. 
To  Yield  over  7.65% 

HARVEY  FisK  &  Sons 


LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 

PHILADELPHIA 
J.  P.  MAGILL,  Manager 

SPRUCE  7486 


Jartan  Brands 
Will  Please 
You 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE   AND   YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

rKLEPHONES:  J 


» Locust  24J 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


THE  OAKWOOD  and  ACORN 

at  POCONO  MANOR 

Will  open  Sixth  Month  18.  1921.  Desirable  rooms  for 
those  who  can  come  early.  Also  a  few  rooms  available 
for  later  dates. 

Apply  to  LYDIA  B.  KITE, 
636  Stokes  Ave.,  Collingswood,  N.  J. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.   Bell 'Phone;  B:iring  2084S 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 

260  South  Tenth  Strgbt 
philadelphia 

Bell  'Phonb— FUbert  2666. 


Alfred  Lowry  &  Bro. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
PHILADELPHIA 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWattcra 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ^  CARPETS 

Domesttc  ■:-         -:-  Orlenlal 

ALL    WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 

"Durable  as  Iron" 

HARDWICK  85  MAGEE  CO 
1220  Market  Street 


Samuel  H.  Scattergood 

House  Painting  and  Graining 

393  J  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia 

Phone  Bell  Preston  35J3  W. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 
Special  attention  given  to  Friendi '  Fimeralt 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.     -:-     Phila. 


Fr»*.  Ponf     FURNISHED  HOUSE 

ror  I\Cni—  for  the  summer,  oppo- 
site open  square,  in  Media.  Price  very  rea- 
sonable. JOEL  A.  BLAIR. 

Media,  Pa. 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 


1T92 


129th  YEAR 


The 

"North  America" 

and 

"The   Friend" 

Have  been   Neighbors  for  94  Years. 
They  both  stand  for 

STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  Insurance  with 
this  Company  7 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you  a 
North  America    Policy 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Ester  brook  Pens  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  Hr»t  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 

FOR  RENT FURNISHED  HOUSE 

10  rooms  and  bath.  Gas  and  Electricity.  Two 
car  Garage.  From  Sixth  Month  1st  to  Tenth 
Month  1st.  Egbert  S.  Cart, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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DIRPjS   and    flowers   and   a 
beautiful  lawn  are  encour- 
aged b\'  good  garden  hose. 

Cur  Nonkink  is  extra  good, 
made  with  woven  cotton  tubes, 
around  and  through  the  walls 
of  which  rubber  is  forced  and 
vulcanized  under  pressure.  This 
gives  a  molded  solid  tube  that 
does  not  easily  break  or  kink. 

Nonkink  in  an\Tength  up  to 
500  feet. 

Ja"  size,  i8c.  per  ft. 
h"     "     20C.    "      " 

25  ft.  lengths  and  over  cou- 
pled free. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

12  North  Third  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  AltmUon  Gitm  to  Funerab 

In  ani  Out  of  the  City.    Abo  Otaptl 

AceommoJalioru  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone  :  Eitablished  18X0 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS.  MORRIS  &  CO.  '"^  '^  ^°^  "^^"'^--^  "^° 

BANKERS  BUY     HIGH-GRADE,     HIGH-YIELD, 

LONG-TERM      BONDS     WITH 
SAFETY 


REPRESENTATIVES 
BROWN 

CHARLES   B.  HESTON.  JR. 


LAND  TITLE   BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


OUR    WEEKLY    LIST    WILL    BE    GLADLY    SENT 
UPON    REQUEST 


GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 

General  Mortgage  7%  Gold  Bonds 

Due  1936  Non  Callable 

Additionally  secured  by  pledge  of  Chicago,  Burlmgton  &  Quincy  Capital  Stock. 

Market  price  about  963  2  and  interest  to  yield  !.¥)%. 

Full  particulars  on  request. 

Cadbury,  Ellis  &  riaines 


Members 

Philadelphia 

Stock  Exchange 


INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Franklin  Bank  Building 

Ptiladelptia 


telephones 

spruce         7372 
RACE  2815 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL 

FOR  SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  WORK 

Summer  Term,  Seventh  Month  5  to 

Eighth  Month  13,  1921 
Special  Courses  for  Teachers 

Woolman    School        ELBERT  RUSSELL, 
SWARTHMORE,  PA.  Director 


R.  C.  BaUingu           Eioeit  R.  YaraaD         John  A.  StrallM 

TELEPHONES 

B.n-Spra«  1781        -        Key.l.n.— R.c.  S37 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 

318  N.  Thirt..nth  St. 

.            Phil.d.lphi.      1 

Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach.  N.  J. 

Opens  3rd  Mo.  1 8th  for  the  Season  of  1921 


A.  C&S.H.  Letchworth 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK   PLACE 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N,  J. 


A  Familg  Hoait  of  EMtohliihti  RtfialaUm. 
Open  nraaikota  Ut  Yua. 


NATHAN  L.  JONKS 


F»AF»ER    HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.        -        PHILADELPHIA 

Paint*  and  Wall  Papert  at  Retail 

ESTABLIBHID  IN  1849.  Bell  'Phohb,  Poplab  327 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.     Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Frienda 

Pest  Offic*  Address:     Pocono  Manor,  P«. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Manager 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELU  D.  FEATHEESTONB.  Mstroa 
1871. 


montha.   Address  B,  care  of  The  Friend. 


WANTED — By  woman  Friend  from  Europe,  position  in 
family  or  institution  for  the  summer.  E.xperienced 
teacher  in  French,  German  and  Piano,  domesticated,  best 
references.     Address  A.  B.,  Care  of  The  Friend. 


WANTED. — A  small  adult  Friend's  family    would  be 
glad  to  take  charge  of  a  Friend's  home  in  the  sub- 
urbs, during  the  summer,  while  the  family  are  away. 
Address  B.  L.  R.,  The  Friend. 


LADY  wishes  a  position  for  the  summer  as  a  compan- 
^  ion;  has  traveled  extensively  and  is  experienced  as 
[•haperone  and  caretaker. 

"       are  of  "The  Friend. 


Apply  "M"  122  W.  2nd  Street,  Mooreatown,  N.  J. 
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CO-OPERATION. 

It  is  difficult  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the  word  co- 
operation, it  has  its  place  in  all  the  relations  of  life — material, 
mental,  spiritual.  We  cannot  exist  without  it.  We  speak  of 
the  "  laws  of  nature"  which  is  but  another  term  for  God's  will. 
His  will  is  the  universal  law.  The  preparation  of  the  soil  for 
the  reception  of  the  seed,  the  planting  of  the  seed  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant  and  the  liaivesLinj^  of  liie  crop  are  all 
co-operative  work  with  God,  as  are  the  eating,  digestion  and 
assimilation  of  the  food;  and  these  are  productive  of  benefit 
only  as  we  rightly  do  our  part  in  the  work.  Our  intellects 
are  properly  developed  only  as  we  co-operate  with  God's  will 
in  His  law  of  effort  and  application. 

In  the  spiritual  realm  it  is  co-operation  with  God  from  first 
to  last.  In  the  highest  attainments  the  most  blessed  results 
come  from  working  together  with  Him.  No  one  can  truly 
know  Jesus  Christ  without  working  with  Him.  We  do  not 
really  know  any  person  until  we  have  striven  together  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  common  purpose.  There  is  the  most 
profound  meaning  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "Take  my  yoke 
upon  you  and  learn  of  me."  Working  close  beside  Him  we 
learn  to  know  Him,  and  knowing  Him  we  imitate  Him  and 
grow  like  Him  and  thus  obtain  His  likeness. 

God  has  so  placed  us  in  this  world  that  no  one  can  live  to 
himself  or  by  himself.  IVIuItitudes  of  pious  monks  have  tried 
to  do  it  and  have  failed,  and  selfish  humanity  heaps  failure 
upon  failure  beyond  compute.  We  not  only  live  with  people 
but  we  must  work  with  them  for  their  good  and  our  own. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  accomplish  the  best  results.  Especial- 
ly is  this  true  in  the  affairs  of  God's  Kingdom.  In  this  work 
there  are  always  three  operators — the  individual,  his  associates 
and  their  Divine  Master.  And  very  different  people  must 
work  together.  One  of  the  greatest  of  marvels  is  the  fact 
that  of  all  the  people  in  the  world  there  are  not  and  never  have 
been  two  persons  just  alike.  These  differences  are  in  all  our 
being — physical,  mental  and  spiritual — but  if  we  are  "lively 
stones"  God  builds  us  together  into  His  temple  to  accomplish 
His  purposes.  Our  mental  differences  cause  us  to  see  things 
differently,  to  think  differently  and  to  act  differently,     it  is 


God's  will  that  it  is  so.  The  marvelous  "finger  prints"  are 
parallel  to  mental  prints.  But  with  all  these  differences  we 
are  to  work  together.  What  splendid  illustrations  of  this  we 
have  just  had  in  so  many  diverse  bodies  accomphshing  such 
amazing  results  in  meeting  human  needs  through  the  Friends' 
Service  Committee,  and  in  our  own  body  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Friends'  Conference  in  London.  These  have 
taught  us  that  we  must  cover  our  differences  in  the  love  and 
service  of  our  Lord.— James  Wood,  in  The  American  Friend. 


"TOWARDS  CHRISTIAN  UNITY." 

Several  months  ago  a  memorable  address,  under  the  above 
caption,  was  delivered  at  the  University  of  Upsala,  Sweden. 
The  lecturer  was  a  Friend  well-known  on  this  side  of  the  ocean, 
Dr.  Henry  T.  Hodgkin,  who  gives  to  his  deeply  thoughtful 
paper  the  sub-title  "A  Quaker  Contribution."  As  far  as  we 
are  aware,  the  only  appearance  in  print  of  this  address  has 
been  in  the  pages  of  the  new  quarterly  edited  by  the  Bishop 
of  Manchester,  The  Pilgrim:  "a  review  of  Christian  politics 
and  religion"  (Longmans,  Green  &  Company:  London  and 
New  York).  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  reproduce  the  paper  in 
its  entirety,  as  we  should  very  much  like  to  do,  but  would 
refer  our  interested  readers,  as  urgently  as  we  know  how,  to 
the  issues  uf  The  Pilgrim  for  First  and  Fourth  MoiUiiS. 

Intimately  connected  as  he  has  been  with  the  Continuation 
Committee  of  the  great  World  Missionary  Conference,  held 
in  Edinburgh  in  1910,  and  with  the  movement  towards  a 
"World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,"  and  with  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  missionary  co-operation  in  West  China, 
Madagascar  and  elsewhere,  Dr.  Hodgkin  is  able  to  speak  on 
this  question  with  peculiar  authority.  He  calls  attention  at 
the  outset  to  the  "curious  paradox,"  of  which  most  of  us 
must  have  been  conscious,  as  regards  the  attitude  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  towards  this  great  problem  of  Church  unity. 
In  actual  co-operation,  especially  perhaps  in  "the  fellowship 
of  silence,"  and  in  "  the  drawing  together  on  a  spiritual  basis 
of  many  different  types  of  Christian  thinkers,"  there  has  been 
a  practical  furthering  of  the  ideal.  But  when  the  theoretical 
side  of  the  question  is  considered,  the  Society  of  Friends  is 
frequently  the  biggest  stumbling-block.  Rites  and  creeds 
which  include  the  vast  majority  we  find  we  cannot  use  or  ac- 
cept.   What  is  the  meaning  of  this  paradox? 

We  must  be  willing  to  try  to  think  out  and  express  the 
truths  which  we  have,  many  of  us,  felt  called  upon  to  proclaim. 
Without  this  we  can  never  achieve  more  than  a  superficial 
unity.  Yet  the  question  cannot  be  thrust  aside.  "The  de- 
mand for  unity  coming  from  outside  the  Churches  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  man-in-the-street  frequently 
thinks  more  clearly  and  conclusively  on  big  issues  than  re- 
ligious leaders.  Where  we  often  see  the  principles  that  divide, 
he  sees  the  still  larger  principles  that  unite,  and  his  instinct 
shows  him  that  for  Christ  to  be  divided  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms."  And  still  we  must  recognize  that  "in  some  cases, 
schism  has  come  not  so  much  through  the  wrong-headedness 
of  the  separating  group  as  through  the  fact  that  the  main 
body  has  not  avoided  certain  dangers." 

Unity  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  uniformity,  and  Thomas 
Story's  weighty  sentence  is  quoted  in  this  connection:  "The 
unity  of  Christians  never  did  nor  ever  will  or  can  stand  in 
uniformity  of  thought  or  opinion,  but  in  Christian  love  only." 
This  brings  Dr.  Hodgkin  to  his  first  great  point— namely,  that 
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"true  unity  is  not  a  matter  of  organization:  it  is  a  spiritual 
achievement." 

Upon  this  follows  a  discussion  of  various  kinds  of  Authority, 
that  of  the  State,  that  of  the  Church,  that  of  the  Bible,  and 
finally  that  of  the  Voice  of  God  in  the  soul.  "  Even  if  we  urge 
the  authority  of  Scripture  or  of  the  Church,  is  it  not  clear  that, 
at  some  point,  we  must  make  our  appeal  to  something  within 
the  man?  For  how  else  are  we  to  secure  his  assent  to  any 
authority,  or  his  willingness  to  put  himself  under  it?  Friends 
only  go  further.  .  .  .  They  believe  that  the  Father  asks 
no  slavish  obedience  from  His  children,  but  a  willing  acceptance 
of  His  will  in  each  particular,  as  it  may  be  shown  to  them." 

How  does  such  a  view  differ  from  "sheer  anarchy?"  The 
Inward  Light  in  one  man  "  reaches  unto  that  of  God"  in  others. 
Just  as  a  scientist's  "whole  conception  of  the  universe  must 
rest  upon  a  conviction  that  men's  reasoning  faculties  are  a 
common  possession,  that  if  one  man  sees  two  and  two  as  mak- 
ing four,  no  other  sane  man  can  see  them  as  making  five," 
so  "  we  say  that  there  is  in  every  man  a  similar  spiritual  faculty 
capable  of  deciding  between  right  and  wrong,  and  that  this 
faculty  can  be  boldly  appealed  to  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
recognize  goodness  and  truth  with  all  other  right-minded 
persons.  Of  course  this  sense  can  be  obscured  or  perverted; 
but  the  Quaker  holds  that  it  is  there  in  all,  and  that  this  is 
why  there  is  a  possibility  of  religious  unity  in  the  human  race. 
He  builds  his  hope  and  practice  on  this  belief.  Setting  forth 
Christ  to  men  as  He  lived  and  died  and  rose  again  is  but  show- 
ing to  them  something  which  they  must  recognize,  when  once 
they  see  it,  to  correspond  to  their  own  deepest  sense  of  right. 
The  Christ  within  witnesses  to  the  Jesus  of  history.  The  soul 
is  brought  into  unity  of  experience  and  of  life  with  all  who,  in 
like  manner,  have  been  awakened  by  Christ,  and  bound  with 
Him  in  His  life." 

No  outward  authority  has  ever  brought,  or  can  ever  bring, 
real  unity.  Among  those  who  maintain  that  the  Bible  is  the 
"ultimate  rule  of  faith  and  practice,"  what  a  variety  of  inter- 
pretations obtain !  And  those  who  appeal  to  the  authority  of 
the  Church  hold  the  various  dogmas  in  many  different  fashions. 
We  must  be  alive  to  the  danger  of  "  short  cuts  towards  unity," 
realizing  the  necessity  of  "a.  spiritual  fact."  "There  is  no  real 
alternative  to  the  unity  that  is  based  on  experience  being 
achieved  through  the  appeal  of  ultimate  truth  and  beauty  and 
goodness  to  that  in  every  man  which  is  capable  of  recognizing 
and  answering  to  such  an  appeal." 

As  the  True  Basis  of  Christian  Unity,  issued  by  London  Year- 
ly Meeting  some  time  since,  so  clearly  points  out,  neither 
doctrines  nor  practices  are  of  much  significance,  unless  we  have 
first  of  all  a  common  Christian  experience.  Here  Dr.  Hodgkin 
joins  issue  with  those  who  hold  that  a  pre-requisite  to  Church 
unity  is  the  accepting  of  certain  dogmas  regarding  the  Bible, 
certain  creeds,  the  "sacraments,"  or  the  apostolic  succession 
of  the  Episcopate.  In  considering  the  authority  of  the  Bible, 
a  particularly  happy  quotation  is  made  from  Samuel  Fisher, 
a  Friend  of  i66o,  who  wrote: 

"  Because  we  do  not,  with  the  misty  ministers  of  the  mere 
letter,  own  the  bare  text  of  Scripture  entire  in  every  tittle, 
but  say  it  hath  suffered  much  loss  of  more  than  vowels,  single 
letters  and  single  lines  also,  yea,  even  of  whole  epistles  and 
prophecies  of  inspired  men,  the  copies  of  which  are  not  by  the 
clergy  canonized  nor  by  Bible-sellers  bound  up,  and  especially 
because  we  own  not  the  said  alterable  and  much  altered  out- 
ward text,  but  the  holy  truth  and  inward  light  and  spirit  to 
be  the  word  of  God,  which  is  living  [and]  the  true  touchstone, 
therefore  they  cry  out  against  us.  'Vet  the  Scriptures  are  owned 
by  us  in  their  due  place,  and  the  letter  is  acknowledged  by  us 
full  as  much  as  it  is  by  itself,  to  have  been  written  by  men 
moved  of  God's  spirit." 

On  the  subject  of  assenting  to  creeds,  William  Penn  is 
quoted : 

"  It  is  not  opinion  or  speculation,  or  notions  of  what  is  true; 
or  assent  to,  or  the  subscription  of  articles  or  propositions, 
though  never  so  soundly  worded,  that  .  .  .  makes  a  man 
a  true  believer  or  a  true  Christian.      But  it  is  conformity  of 


mind  and  practice  to  the  will  of  God,  in  all  holiness  of  conversa- 
tion, according  to  the  dictates  of  this  Divine  principle  of  light 
and  life  in  the  soul,  which  denotes  a  person  truly  a  child  of 
God." 

Replying  to  the  requirement,  in  certain  quarters,  of  a  single 
governmental  system  for  a  united  Church,  Dr.  Hodgkin  in- 
cludes this  telling  sentence  from  Isaac  Penington: 

"The  great  error  of  the  ages  of  the  Apostasy  hath  been  to 
set  up  an  outward  order  and  uniformity,  and  to  make  men's 
consciences  bend  thereto,  either  by  arguments  or  by  force; 
but  the  property  of  the  true  Church  Government  is  to  leave 
the  conscience  to  its  full  liberty  in  the  Lord,  to  preserve  it 
single  and  entire  for  the  Lord  to  exercise,  and  to  seek  unity 
in  the  Light  and  in  the  Spirit,  walking  sweetly  and  harmonious- 
ly together  in  the  midst  of  different  practices." 

To  this  Dr.  Hodgkin  adds:  "This  does  not  mean  that  a  single 
governmental  system  may  not  one  day  be  achieved;  but  1 
should  look  to  its  growing  out  of  that  deeper  spiritual  life  we 
so  greatly  need,  rather  than  being  a  means  towards  the  creation 
of  it." 

True  unity,  then,  is  firstly  to  be  found  in  a  common  spiritual 
experience.  A  second  quotation  from  Penington  follows, 
which,  considering  how  little  he  is  known  and  read  in  these 
times,  1  cannot  forbear  to  reproduce: 

"  How  sweet  and  pleasant  it  is  to  the  truly  spiritual  eye  to 
see  several  sorts  of  believers,  several  forms  of  Christians,  in 
the  school  of  Christ,  every  one  learning  their  own  lesson,  per- 
forming their  own  peculiar  service,  and  knowing,  owning  and 
loving  one  another  in  their  several  places  and  different  per- 
formances to  their  Master,  to  whom  they  are  to  give  an  account, 
and  not  to  quarrel  with  one  another  about  their  different  prac- 
tices. For  this  is  the  true  ground  of  love  and  unity,  not  that  such 
a  man  walks  and  does  just  as  I  do,  hut  because  1  feel  the  same 
spirit  and  life  in  him." 

Secondly,  the  unity  that  we  seek  is  the  sort  that  finds  ex- 
pression "  in  a  life  of  love  and  service  of  a  common  type."  Third- 
ly, it  will  be  expressed  in  words  that,  like  all  the  words  of  God, 
"will  have  power  to  convince  and  convert." 

Attention  is  called  to  the  real  fellowship  that  already  exists 
"  between  those  who  love  and  serve,"  a  fellowship  that  "  knows 
no  frontiers  between  the  baptized  and  the  unbaptized,  between 
the  Western  and  the  Eastern  Churches,"  and  the  query  is  raised 
whether  if  we  live  a  truly  sacramental  life,  whatever  our  view 
of  the  "sacraments,"  we  may  not  be  doing  the  greatest  thing 
possible  towards  reunion?  "The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are 
His." 

Certain  practical  suggestions  follow:  Get  to  know  one  an- 
other; credit  one  another  with  true  spiritual  life,  even  if  ex- 
pressed in  different  ways;  worship  and  pray  together;  work 
together;  finally,  let  us  wait  on  God  together. 

This  course  of  action  will  be  likely  to  produce  the  follow- 
ing results:  we  shall  appreciate  one  another;  we  shall  realize 
how  much  "we  have  to  confess  together,"  and  shall  see  fresh 
applications  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  in  social  and  international 
questions — even  perhaps  to  reaching  an  agreement  on  the 
difficult  problems  of  war  and  property;  people  outside  the 
Church  will  realize  that  we  really  mean  what  we  say,  and  they 
will  clamor  to  know  the  secret  of  our  coming  together;  our 
vision  of  God  and  of  His  kingdom  will  become  clearer,  "the 
Spirit  moving  in  us  all  will  lift  us  to  a  higher  plane,  where  the 
impossible  becomes  inevitable;"  Jesus  Christ  will  be  lifted  up, 
to  draw  all  men  unto  Him;  finally,  some  outward  expression 
of  this  unity  must  almost  certainly  occur. 

"That  such  courage  may  be  given  to  the  Church,  that  to- 
gether her  varied  parts  may  study  to  know  the  mind  of  Christ, 
and  that  together  they  may  witness  to  Him  by  word  and  deed, 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth  into  all  truth,  let  us  make  our  prayers 
daily  to  our  Father,  from  whom  every  family  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  is  named." 

[Editors.] 
■  I  ■ 

"The  man  who  lives  a  life  of  love  is  always  in  the  Holy 
Land." — Tolstoi. 
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RAS-EL-METN. 

Incidents  in  Our  Daily  Work. 
[We  are  repeatedly  asked  for  news  from  the  Olivers  and 
from  Wm.  Bacon  Evans.  At  the  risk  of  publishing  matter 
not  intended  for  our  paper,  and  not  of  the  pattern  which 
usually  appears  in  The  Friend,  we  give  the  following.  May- 
be it  will  be  of  the  greater  interest  because  not  censored. — Eds.] 

Two  venerable  Sheiks  call,  and  after  the  usual  salutations 
and  greetings,  chat  for  a  short  time.  1  read  in  their  eyes  that 
they  had  something  of  importance  on  their  minds.  Eye- 
reading  is  a  wonderful  help  in  understanding  people.  "We 
have  called  to  consult  you,  and  to  ask  you  to  help  us  to  clear 
up  some  quarrels  which  have  been  going  on  for  a  year.  We 
have  tried  in  vain  to  find  a  peaceful  solution.  The  matters 
are  in  court,  and  they  are  causing  no  end  of  trouble."  I  said, 
"All  right,  I'll  come  this  afternoon."  1  went,  and  called  on 
two  or  three  of  the  most  influential  men,  and  we  agreed  on  a 
plan  of  action.  First,  we  saw  each  party  separately.  In  doing 
that  I  always  become  the  advocate  of  the  other  party  which 
is  not  present,  but  at  the  same  time  am  careful  to  be  fair,  and 
just,  and  to  avoid  any  suspicion  of  partiality.  There  were  a 
good  many  hitches.  Some  of  the  men  did  not  want  to  make 
things  up.  These  I  had  to  plead  with  and  reason  with,  and 
when  argument  failed,  then  all  I  could  say  was:  "Accept  our 
judgment,  even  if  you  think  we  are  mistaken.  Do  it  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  unity."  That  appeal  always  wins,  but  we 
keep  it  for  the  final  argument.  It  won  this  time.  We  settled 
all  the  details  of  the  arrangements  to  be  carried  out  by  both 
parties.  The  quarrel  was  over  an  estate  where  the  will  had 
been  disputed  by  two  brothers.  Each  side  had  a  large  number 
of  supporters.  We  decided  that  the  whole  affair  should  be 
immediately  withdrawn  from  the  courts,  the  lawyers  dispensed 
with,  and  a  settlement  made  by  consent,  the  details  of  which 
we  arranged.  All  went  well  until  the  final  meeting,  when  both 
parties,  about  thirty  men,  met  in  a  large  room  to  drink  coffee, 
kiss  each  other,  and  be  friends.  I  was  a  very  happy  man 
that  day. 

They  saluted,  kissed,  and  were  going  to  sit  down  on  the 
Turkish  rugs  on  the  floor,  when  we  were  suddenly  plunged 
into  a  most  frightful  struggle.  There  is  an  Arabic  proverb 
which  says:  "  If  you  are  going  to  make  a  friendship,  do  not 
upbraid,  and  do  not  count  past  mistakes."  I  never  saw  a 
better  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  proverb.  One  man  be- 
gan to  upbraid  his  adversary,  and  he  received  an  instant  reply 
in  a  voice  of  thunder.  This  was  immediately  answered  by  a 
young  man  who  struck  the  speaker  in  the  face.  Then  there  was 
an  instantaneous  free  fight,  and  as  the  Scotchman  said  of  the 
Highlanders,  1  can  say  of  the  Druses,  "They  are  bonnie 
fighters."  The  whole  village  was  electrified  by  the  yelling  and 
shouting.  We  suddenly  became  a  struggling  mass  of  humanity 
as  we  swayed  backwards  and  forwards.  Some  were  fighting 
with  hands  and  feet,  others  were  trying  to  separate  them,  every- 
body was  shouting  something,  but  no  one  was  listening,  and 
no  one  heard.  1  caught  hold  of  the  man  next  to  me  who  started 
the  trouble,  and  held  on  to  his  throat  so  that  he  could  not  say 
a  word.  He  struggled  desperately  to  be  free,  but  I  had  him  in  a 
corner,  and  kept  him  there  pinned  to  the  wall.  The  lamp  was 
knocked  over  and  we  were  all  in  the  dark  for  a  time.  Ultimate- 
ly the  room  was  cleared,  the  parties  separated,  and  everybody 
said  that  we  had  failed  and  that  the  "Shitan"  (devil)  was  suc- 
cessful. Was  he?  Never  in  my  experience  had  such  an  ending 
to  a  peace  meeting  taken  place.  Early  next  morning  two 
Sheiks  came  to  see  me  and  asked:  "Are  you  going  to  leave 
matters  where  they  ended  last  night?"  "Certainly  not," 
was  my  reply.  "When  we  fail  we  just  begin  over  again. 
Failure  is  a  word  eliminated  from  our  vocabulary." 

We  started  out  at  once.  The  man  who  caused  the  trouble 
had  a  visit,  and  was  told  some  plain  truths  about  his  behaviour 
which  went  a  good  deal  further  than  what  Friends  generally 
call  "  Eldering."  He  had  to  take  his  medicine,  and  he  took  it, 
and  also  he  had  to  go  with  us  and  make  a  public  apology,  in 
the  same  room  and  before  the  same  gathering,  which  he  did. 


No  speeches  were  allowed  this  time  except  one  from  myself, 
we  again  kissed,  drank  coftee,  and  we  parted.  The  trouble  was 
buried.  They  all  came  in  the  afternoon  to  the  castle.  We 
drank  coffee  again,  and  we  talked,  and  we  laughed,  and  when- 
ever we  can  get  people  to  laugh  we  know  that  things  are  all 
right.  I  never  think  of  that  night  that  I  do  not  laugh.  It  was 
a  unique  experience. 

The  other  day  1  had  a  long,  serious  talk  with  a  well-known 
brigand.  Mohammed  is  a  fine  looking  fellow,  tall  and  erect, 
with  sparkling  grey  eyes,  but  a  hard  mouth.  I  said:  "Moham- 
med, now  you  are  in  the  castle,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  feudal 
Chief,  I  can  ask  one  of  my  men  to  arrest,  and  hold  you,  and 
what  then?"  Mohammed  looked  me  up  and  down  and  smiled. 
"That  is  all  right,"  he  replied,  "I'll  take  my  chances  with 
you."  "V/ell,"  I  said,  "Tell  me  how  you  became  a  brigand, 
and  how  you  operate,  and  why  do  you  continue  in  this  line  of 
work?"  Mohammed  was  not  very  much  inclined  to  tell  of  his 
exploits,  but  he  said,  "  It  was  the  war,  and  the  hunger  arising 
out  of  it,  that  drove  me  into  being  a  brigand.  Our  method  of 
operation  is  simple.  We  try  to  be  where  no  one  expects  us. 
We  watch  the  roads,  we  ourselves  being  concealed,  and  pounce 
suddenly  upon  travelers.  It  is  a  question  of  hands  up  im- 
mediately, or  we  shoot.  We  seldom  need  to  do  that,  but  we 
never  hesitate  if  our  orders  are  not  immediately  obeyed.  I 
have  made  lots  of  money  out  of  it,  but  it  goes  as  quickly  as  it 
comes.     There  is  no  'baraky'  (blessing)  in  it." 

This  man  had  many  startling  experiences  and  wonderful 
escapes.  One  night  he  had  surprised  some  goat-herds  with  their 
flocks,  on  one  of  the  Lebanon  hills,  and  was  making  ofi"  with  a 
flock.  The  goat-herds  gave  the  alarm  to  a  near-by  village,  and 
immediately  some  of  the  young  men  went  in  pursuit.  The 
brigands  driving  goats  before  them  could  not  go  fast  and  they 
were  overtaken  by  superior  numbers,  but  nothing  daunted, 
Mohammed  sheltered  behind  some  rocks  and  shouted,  "  Who- 
ever approaches  will  die  immediately."  The  assailant,  a  young 
Druse  who  belonged  to  a  race  which  has  never  been  known  to 
turn  their  backs  to  a  foe,  yelled  in  reply:  "  1  would  not  be  the 
son  of  my  father  if  1  were  afraid  of  a  dog  like  you,"  and  on  he 
came,  but  only  a  few  yards  when  he  fell  with  a  bullet  in  his 
brain.  Mohammed  fought  a  retreating  battle,  and  succeeded 
in  making  good  his  escape,  without  a  single  wound,  but  with 
only  one  goat  out  of  the  flock,  which  he  had  roasted  for  his 
supper.  In  our  long  talk  1  tried  to  show  Mohammed  that  ac- 
cording to  the  Eastern  proverb:  "The  jar  will  not  always  go 
down  into  the  well  and  come  up  again  safely."  Some  day  it 
will  strike  against  the  sides  and  get  smashed.  Just  as  surely 
will  judgment  overtake  the  sinner.  1  appealed  to  his  manhood, 
and  his  sense  of  honor,  and  1  told  him  of  One  who  had  long 
been  following  him,  and  seeking  to  save  him  from  a  life  of  sin 
and  shame.  He  was  silent  and  thoughtful  for  a  long  time  and 
then  promised  that  he  would  begin  a  new  life.  "  Perhaps," 
he  said,  "  I  will  go  to  America."  "  It  would  be  easier  there  to 
start  fresh."  "No,"  1  said,  "  You  have  got  to  do  it  now."  He 
clasped  my  hand  as  in  a  vice,  his  piercing  grey  eyes  looked 
into  mine  for  a  moment,  then  he  said,  "  Khatrack"  (good-bye) 
and  he  was  gone.  I  watched  his  fine  manly  figure  as  he  strode 
along,  and  never  looked  back,  and  I  hoped  that  a  new  purpose 
had  taken  possession  of  this  poor  fellow  who  had  "  missed  his 
way"  in  life's  great  struggle. 

Some  days  later  another  man  from  a  distant  village  came 
slowly  walking  along.  He,  too,  turned  into  the  old  castle.  He 
held  out  his  left  hand  to  shake  hands  with  me.  He  was  minus 
the  right  arm;  his  face  was  pale,  and  his  large  dark  eyes  had 
long  ceased  to  smile.  He  said,  "Sir,  I  am  ashamed  to  come 
and  see  you  in  this  condition,  but  1  have  wanted  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  and  1  have  come.  You  know  my  story  and  my 
condition."  I  said,  "  Yes,  1  know  your  history,  and  1  am  glad 
to  see  you,  for  you  have  my  deepest  sympathy  and  interest." 
Cabalan's  story  is  a  sad  one.  Driving  a  lorry,  with  others, 
on  the  road  to  Damascus,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by 
brigands.  In  an  instant  Cabalan's  eldest  son  was  shot  dead 
at  his  side,  and  he  himself  had  three  bullets  in  his  body  before 
he  knew  what  was  happening.     He  found  himself  lying  in  the 
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ditch  by  the  roadside  bleeding  profusely,  with  his  right  arm 
practically  severed  from  his  body.  The  noisy  confusion  of 
firing,  the  giving  of  orders  by  the  brigands,  and  the  rifling  of 
pockets  followed.  Next  the  rattling  of  horses'  hoofs  as  the 
brigands  departed,  and  then  the  awful  stillness  which  seemed  an 
eternity.  Later  on  an  automobile  passed  by  in  which  was  an 
officer  of  the  Arab  Chieftain — Ameer  Feisal.  This  unknown 
officer  stopped  his  car,  lifted  in  the  wounded  man  tenderly,  and 
took  him  quickly  to  Beyrout,  and  put  him  into  a  hospital 
where  his  arm  was  amputated.  Before  leaving  Cabalan  this 
kind  officer  gave  him  815  to  help  him,  but  would  not  disclose 
his  name.  Thank  God  for  the  "Good  Samaritans"  who  are 
always  passing  along  the  roads  in  life  where  lie  the  maimed  and 
wounded,  and  while  their  names  remain  so  often  unknown, 
their  deeds  of  kindness  and  s\'mpath>'  sweeten  life  and  add  a 
fragrance  to  it.  Cabalan  has  a  wife  and  six  children  to  support, 
but  has  no  means,  is  unable  to  work,  but  even  if  he  could,  there 
is  no  work  to  be  had.  1  gave  him  a  month's  provisions  for  his 
family,  and  as  he  was  leaving,  a  ghost  of  a  smile  tried  to  flicker 
in  his  sad  eyes.  He  wanted  to  say,  thank  you,  but  suddenly 
stopped.  Something  had  gone  wrong  in  his  throat.  1  watched 
him  out  of  sight,  and  as  I  saw  the  empty  jacket  sleeve  hang 
helplessly  at  his  side,  and  1  thought  of  the  young  boy  sleeping 
in  a  lonely  valley  far  across  the  mountains,  my  heart  was  filled 
with  a  great  pity  which  made  my  eyes  grow  misty. 

1  could  go  on  and  on.  Each  day  brings  its  problems,  its 
sad  cases,  and  its  work.  Ours  is  a  work  of  giving  something  to 
all,  if  only  a  "cup  of  cold  water,"  a  hand  shake,  a  sack  of 
wheat,  a  few  clothes,  some  good  advice  or  a  Gospel  message. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  make  people  smile,  and  to  help 
them,  in  any  measure,  to  look  up,  and  to  catch  again  a  glimpse 
of  the  sunshine,  especially  those  who  feel  that  "the  Sun  has 
set  forever  and  forever."  No,  it  will  rise  again,  and  restoration 
is  the  magic  word  of  our  Gospel.  Christ  is  the  inspiration  of 
our  life  and  work,  and  in  Him  there  is  hope  and  a  new  life  for 
all.  He  can  give  "  Beauty  for  ashes  and  the  oil  of  joy  for 
mourning."  He  can  give  back  "the  years  which  the  cater- 
pillar and  the  cankerworm  have  eaten,"  and  the  fragments 
of  broken  hearts,  and  ruined  lives  can  be  recast,  remodeled 
and  renewed,  and  made  useful  and  blessed.  Thank  God  for 
the  Gospel  of  life  and  hope  in  Christ  Jesus.  But  for  this  we 
would  despair,  as  we  see  around  us  everywhere,  houses  in 
ruins,  the  roofs  fallen  in,  the  inhabitants  dead  or  emigrated, 
and  so  many,  many  sinking  under  the  load  of  care  and  sorrow, 
or  almost  giving  up  in  the  struggle  to  live.  Yes,  it  is  good  to 
have  a  message  of  hope  for  such,  and  to  be  able  to  assure  them 
that  Love  and  Kindness,  generosity,  self-sacrifice  and  service 
are  the  greatest  things  in  the  world,  that  they  really  are  in  the 
world  in  abundance,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  happened, 
and  as  long  as  these  last,  life  is  worth  living.  Yes,  as  long  as 
these  survive,  whatever  pessimists  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
life  is  worth  living,  and  not  only  that,  life  can  be  a  Heaven  on 
earth.     1  know  it. 

"  Dreamer  of  dreams,  I  take  the  taunt  with  gladness, 

Knowing  that  God,  beyond  the  things  we  see. 
Builds  day  by  day,  what  counts  with  you  for  madness. 

Into  the  fabric  of  the  life  to  be." 

Daniel  Oliver. 
Third  Month  19,  1921. 

LETTER  FROM  ELLA  NEWLIN. 

Fritchley,  Derbyshire,  England, 
Fifth  Month  6,  1921. 
Dear  Friends: — 

We  are  at  the  home  of  George  Smith.  We  came  from  Dublin 
on  the  4th,  starting  at  8  a.  m.,  and  arriving  here  not  far  from 
10  p.  M.  The  trains  are  many  of  them  taken  off  on  account  of 
the  coal  strike.  This  made  our  journey  tedious  and  somewhat 
uncomfortable,  for  want  of  a  little  heat  in  waiting  stations  and 
coaches.  However,  many  favors  have  attended  our  path- 
way continuously.  We  have  kept  well  all  the  time.  We  had 
a  smooth  passage  across  to  Ireland  and  also  in  coming  back, 


which  we  are  told  is  not  usual.  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting  con- 
vened on  the  28th  ult.  at  the  regular  place  in  Dublin  under  a 
dark  cloud  of  war  which  hangs  over  their  Emerald  1  sle.  Armed 
soldiers  and  military  wagons  were  frequently  seen  on  the 
streets  as  Friends  quietly  went  to  attend  the  various  sessions 
and  duties  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  There  were  several  persons 
killed  in  and  about  Dublin  while  we  were  there.  Once  we  heard 
firing  going  on  in  time  of  the  meeting.  The  police  are  Govern- 
ment men  and  are  tall,  fine  fellows,  but  stand  there  in  the 
midst  of  that  thronging  metropolis  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  soldiers,  but  the  Government  requires 
this  of  them.  I  could  but  wish  they  would  be  called  home 
and  try  a  better  way  in  settling  the  trouble,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  hope  of  that  as  yet.  A  judicious  committee  was  ap- 
pointed near  the  close  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  endeavor  to 
find  ways  of  approaching  both  sides,  to  use  influence  if  pos- 
sible toward  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  so  that  efforts  might  be 
made  to  negotiate.  Some  had  little  faith  in  this  and  feared 
trouble  might  arise  from  any  implication  in  the  matter.  Others 
thought  if  they  remained  quiet  without  trying  to  do  what 
they  could  they  were  partakers  in  the  guilt.  The  proposed 
effort  passed  the  meeting  with  a  large  degree  of  unity,  as  far 
as  appeared. 

The  trying  part  with  Irish  Friends  is  the  fact  that,  as  might 
be  expected,  some  sympathize  with  the  feeling  on  the  side  of 
Irish  freedom,  while  others  believe  that  the  power  which 
might  then  dominate  (the  Catholic  Church)  might  be  worse 
than  the  present,  so  they  are  between  the  upper  and  nether 
millstones.  None  certainly  approve  the  methods  being  used. 
The  trying  situation  was  met  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  with  a 
very  commendable  effort  to  keep  politics  out  of  the  meeting, 
and  this  largely  succeeded.  Love  was  the  theme  much  dwelt 
upon.  "The  Friends  in  Ireland  have  a  great  name  now," 
said  a  woman  on  the  boat,  and  the  same  verdict  we  had  from 
others  as  we  traveled  about.  They  are  the  only  people,  it  is 
said,  now  living  out  the  law  of  love  and  good-will  of  real 
Christianity  in  Ireland. 

We  met  many  interesting  people  there.  Tanius  Cortas  and 
wife,  native  Syrians  from  Beyrout,  where  Daniel  Oliver  has 
labored  so  long,  were  of  these.  They  told  the  most  appalling 
stories  of  starvation  and  distress  we  have  ever  heard  first- 
hand. The  mission  work  of  years  was  destroyed.  Cortas 
seems  to  be  established  in  true  Christian  belief  as  ever  under- 
stood by  Friends  in  a  degree  that  shames  many  under  our  name 
whose  privileges  have  so  far  exceeded  his.  Other  missionaries 
at  home  on  furlough  from  Madagascar  and  China  gave  interest- 
ing accounts  of  conditions  where  their  work  has  been. 

The  wife  of  the  American  Consul  was  at  meeting  on  First- 
day  morning  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  She  introduced  herself 
to  us  after  meeting  and  was  tender  and  loving. 

Many  things  of  interest  might  be  mentioned  if  time  and 
space  would  allow.  Not  the  least  was  the  General  Meeting 
here  at  Fritchley  which  we  attended  yesterday.  The  little 
meeting  house  was  pretty  well  filled.  We  enjoyed  it  very 
much  as  well  as  this  quiet  home  in  the  peaceful  little  hamlet 
resting  in  picturesque  park-like  scenery,  greatly  in  contrast 
to  the  city  of  Dublin  at  this  time.  It  is  marvelous  though 
how  the  Friends  there  have  been  thus  far  preserved.  None  of 
them  have  been  harmed  or  their  houses  looted.  "Only  with 
thine  eyes  shall  thou  see  and  behold  the  reward  of  the  wicked." 

It  is  cold  and  damp  most  of  the  time  and  the  chill  strikes 
in.  We  are  sitting  by  a  little  fire-place,  a  few  sticks  and  a 
little  coal  keep  us  comfortable,  if  not  very  far  from  it.  A 
welcome  hot  water  bottle  has  been  found  in  our  bed  every 
night  since  we  reached  Dublin.  With  hearts  full  of  thanks- 
giving we  send  love  to  all  in  the  home-land  who  may  read  this. 

Ella  Newlin. 

"Ours  is  not  an  aggressive  nation.  We  want  no  territory, 
and  we  have  no  designs  on  other  people.  If  other  nations 
have  the  same  attitude  it  seems  unreasonable  not  to  believe 
that  all  would  be  willing  to  prove  it  by  consenting  to  limit 
armaments." — General   Pershing. 
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BISHOP  NICHOLAI'S  FAREWELL  MESSAGE. 

[Friends  will  remember  that  the  Serbian  bishop  spoke  at 
the  Peace  Meeting  during  Yearly  Meeting  week.  After  three 
months  touring  our  country  he  was  interviewed  in  New  ^'ork 
City  on  the  eve  of  embarkation  for  home.  His  idea  of  a  "  world 
construction  committee"  seems  much  in  accord  with  Friendly 
views. — Eds.] 

"  1  do  not  believe  in  cutting  down  the  war  budget  of  the 
Powers."  he  said  to  a  representative  of  the  Evening  Post, 
"  but  in  diverting  a  part  of  those  budgets  to  something  con- 
structive and  positive.  Men  must  be  taxed  in  order  to  be 
taught  to  give.  It  is  very  easy  to  teach  men  to  be  selfish  and 
indolent;  it  is  very  hard  to  teach  them  to  work  and  be  charita- 
ble. Since  the  world  began  men  have  been  forced  to  give  to 
destruction;  they  should  now  be  forced  to  give  to  the  work  of 
construction. 

"  For  this  reason  1  propose  a  world  construction  committee, 
to  replace  the  League  of  Nations,  which  the  American  people 
have  been  unwilling  to  enter,  and  to  oppose  the  unhealthy  and 
destructive  internationalism  of  Communism.  Let  two  or 
three  other  great  nations  join  with  the  United  States,  say 
England  and  Japan  to  start  with,  and  let  each  agree  to  put 
by  a  share  of  its  war  budget  for  the  work  of  reconstructing  the 
waste  places  of  the  world.  Let  the  committee  send  out 
scientists  and  doctors  and  engineers  and  builders  to  relieve 
distress  and  create  healthy,  self-supporting  conditions  of 
life  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  suffering  has  become  chronic 
and  where  discontent  is  rapidly  gaining  ground. 

"There  is  going  on  a  great  world  conflict  between  the 
American  ideal  of  work  and  constructive  charity  and  the  old 
European  ideal  of  exploitation  and  conquest.  The  battle 
must  not  be  allowed  to  go  by  default,  which  is  what  a  refusal 
to  accept  the  League  of  Nations  without  offering  something 
else  in  its  place  would  really  mean.  The  world  is  waiting  with 
breathless  anxiety  to  see  what  America  is  going  to  do.  I  can- 
not imagine  that  you  will  relapse  permanently  into  discussions 
about  trade  routes,  and  minute  islands  in  the  mid-Pacific,  for 
that  way  lies  not  only  the  destruction  of  Europe,  but  even  of 
the  present  civilization. 

"The  best  energies  of  the  world  must  be  turned  at  once  to 
something  constructive,  something  helpful,  and  only  America 
can  give  the  world.  The  scheme  1  have  suggested  is  not 
Utopian.  It  is  based  on  business  and  charity,  the  two  typically 
American  words,  and  like  all  things  conceived  in  the  true 
American  spirit,  it  is  practical.  We  cannot  fight  Bolshevism 
by  silence  and  muddled  negative  plans,  but  by  firm,  construc- 
tive effort.  America  cannot  wait.  She  is  at  the  crossroads 
and  must  go  one  way  or  the  other;  delay  is  as  bad  as  taking 
the  wrong  turning." 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


The  Goose  That  Was  Not  Very  Young.—"  Well,  farewell, 
neighbor  Thornton,  and  I  hope  the  eggs  will  hatch  out  well." 

"Good-night  to  you  Deborah;  it  was  kind  to  bring  them, 
for  I  have  long  wanted  some  Dorkings  like  yours,  and  though 
'tis  late  in  the  year  to  set  hens,  I'll  manage  some  way.  It  al- 
ways cheers  me  to  see  you  and  the  lads,  bless  their  little  hearts !" 
and  the  elder  woman  patted  the  dimpled  cheek  of  the  baby 
her  visitor  held  as  they  stood  together  on  the  threshold  of  a 
small  Sussex  farmhouse. 

A  great  contrast  they  were,  Mrs.  Thornton  stout  and  grey- 
haired,  with  a  bright  green  ribbon  round  her  mob-cap,  and 
a  chintz  gown  with  gorgeous  tulips  on  a  chocolate  ground, 
while  Deborah  was  young  and  active  with  the  neatest  of  white 
sun-bonnets  and  aprons  and  drab  cotton  gown. 

"Thy  boys  will  be  a  handful  for  ye,  bye  and  bye,  my  dear, — 
but  may  they  be  better  sons  to  you  than  mine  have  been  to 
me;"  and  the  poor  woman  sighed  heavily.  "  1  never  saw  a 
sturdier  lad  than  your  Stevie.  Bless  the  boy— where  has  he 
got  to?" 

"  He  took  the  empty  basket  while  we  were  talking.  Ste-e-vie! 
Mother  is  ready  to  go  home." 


Out  of  the  orchard  close  by  came  a  bonny  boy  of  four-and- 
a-half,  still  in  petticoats,  his  fat  arms  bare  and  brown,  with  a 
clean  home-spun  pinafore  and  a  home-made  straw  hat  on  his 
flaxen  curls.  Rather  unwillingly  he  endured  the  kiss  neighbor 
Thornton  insisted  on  giving  him,  and  started  up  the  road 
towards  home  in  front  of  his  mother.  It  was  less  than  a  mile 
to  the  Grey's  farm,  and  about  a  third  of  the  distance  had  been 
traversed  when  the  energetic  little  fellow  tripped  on  a  stone 
and  fell  full  length.  He  was  not  hurt,  and  scrambled  up  before 
his  mother  reached  him.  but  out  of  the  flat  straw  basket  which 
had  jerked  from  his  hand  rolled  four  or  five  small  crims(jn  ap- 
ples. 

"Oh,  my  Stevieldidst  thou  pick  them  up  in  neighbor  Thorn- 
ton's orchard?" 

"Es,  1  did,"  said  Stevie  defiantly.  "There  were  lots.  She'd 
let  me  have  'em." 

"  Perhaps  she  would,  but  she  did  not  give  them  to  thee,  and 
my  little  boy  knows  it  is  not  right  to  take  other  people's  things. 
Suppose  some  other  boy  took  the  mustard  and  cress  from  thy 
garden, — thou  would'st  not  like  that." 

"  Es,  1  should,"  was  the  sullen  answer,  for  Stevie  knew  well 
he  was  in  the  wrong,  and  felt  thoroughly  naughty. 

"  Put  the  apples  in  the  basket  again,  we  must  take  them 
back  to  Neighbor  Thornton." 

Stevie  stood  stock  still.  The  gentle  mother  glanced  at  him, 
then  picked  them  up  herself,  and  taking  the  unwilling  hand, 
started  on  the  return  journey.  But  not  many  yards  were  ac- 
complished when  Stevie  suddenly  plumped  down  in  the  dust 
of  the  road,  as  if  all  the  stiffness  was  gone  out  of  his  lower 
limbs.  His  mother  lifted  him  once,  but  in  vain. — down  he 
went  again. 

"Oh,  Stevie!    Why  is  mother's  little  man  so  naughty?" 

"Got  bad  legs,"  said  Stevie  sulkily. 

But  Deborah  was  not  the  woman  to  be  frustrated  by  a  four- 
year  old.  Her  left  arm  was  fully  engaged  with  the  baby  and 
basket  of  apples,  but  the  capable  right  arm  swooped  up  her 
sulky  son  by  the  middle,  where  he  hung  limp,  head  and  heels, 
until  flushed  and  breathless,  she  arrived  at  the  garden  gate. 

"Lawk  a  mussy,  Deborah!  What's  come  to  Stevie?  Has 
he  hurt  himself?"  said  old  Mrs.  Thornton,  waddling  out  in 
hot  haste. 

The  mother  dropped  the  heavy  boy  on  the  grass-plat. 

"No,  neighbor,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is  naughty.  He 
was  taking  home  some  of  thy  early  apples  in  the  empty  egg- 
basket." 

"  Didn't  I  give  him  any?  Bless  the  boy;  he  is  welcome.  1 
suppose  he  picked  them  up  in  the  orchard." 

"  Yes,  and  instead  of  asking  thee  for  them  prettily,  he  took 
them,  though  he  knows  it  is  wrong  to  steal." 

"Steal!  That's  a  hard  word  for  a  four-year  old  and  an 
apple,  Deborah  Grey." 

"  Yes,  steal"  said  the  mother  firmly.  "  My  lads  shall  learn 
from  the  very  first  not  to  take  what  does  not  belong  to  them. 
1  want  them  to  grow  up  honest  men." 

"  Well,  you  do  have  the  singularest  notions!  I  suppose  it  is 
vour  Quaker  wa\s.  I  liked  my  children  to  be  happy  while 
thev  were  little,  and  never  crossed  them  in  trifles." 

"Stevie  will  be  happier  when  he  has  learnt  this  lesson, — 
to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by.  Come,  my  boy,  we  must  trot 
home  and  get  father's  supper." 

"  Mayn't  1  give  him  the  apples  now,  then?" 

"No,  thank  thee  kindly,  neighbor,  he  must  not  have  them. 
It  will  help  him  to  remember." 

The  stiffness  had  come  back  into  Stevie's  legs  and  he  trotted 
home  beside  his  mother  in  silence.  She  talked  to  him  cheer- 
fully and  made  no  further  allusion  to  the  apples,  but  when 
father  remarked  that  she  looked  tired,— baby  James  was 
growing  such  a  heavy  boy, — Stevie  crept  to  her  side  and 
whispered  penitently,  "  My  legs  shan't  never  go  bad  again, 
mother,"  and  nobly  kept  his  promise. — Maude  Robinson. 

(To  be  continuedj 


"  In  war  we  have  the  supreme  triumph  of  organization  over 
personality."— Ernest  E.  Unwin. 
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JAPAN  YEARLY  MEETING,  1921. 

The  fifth  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Japan  was  held  this 
year  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  of  Fourth  Month  in  the  little 
fishing  village  of  Minato,  located  in  a  beautiful  spot  by  the  sea 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  just  below  Mito,  the  capital  of  the 
province  in  which  outside  of  Tokio  Friends  have  Christian 
work. 

We  left  Tokio  at  nine  o'clock  Fifth-day  morning  and  arrived 
about  two  in  the  afternoon,  just  in  time  for  the  hour  of  worship 
before  the  meeting  of  ministers,  elders  and  overseers.  During 
the  latter  meeting,  we  younger,  less  responsible  members  sought 
out  the  hotel  where  accommodations  for  the  Yearly  Meeting 
guests  had  been  secured,  and  then  despite  the  fine  mist  which 
was  falling,  took  a  walk  on  the  beach. 

Supper,  as  well  as  all  our  other  meals  in  the  hotel,  was 
served  on  the  little  low  individual  tables  as  we  sat  on  the  floor 
in  the  same  rooms  which  at  night  were  the  sleeping  apartments 
of  the  men.  For  Japanese  rooms  are  quickly  transformed  from 
dining-room  to  guest-room,  and  then  in  turn  into  sleeping  apart- 
ments. After  supper  that  first  evening,  about  sixteen  gathered 
in  the  building  on  Main  Street  rented  by  Friends  for  the  use 
of  the  little  group  of  Christians  there  and  for  M.  Kunii's  kinder- 
garten. It  is  a  large  spacious  house,  planned  for  a  shop  in 
front  and  living  accommodations  for  the  family  in  the  back. 
The  front  part  makes  ideal  rooms  for  meetings,  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  First-day  School,  while  the  large  room  over- 
head is  a  quiet  place  for  committees  or  separate  meetings. 
The  back  of  the  house  is  occupied  by  a  Christian  widow  who 
looks  after  the  rooms  and  is  hostess  in  general. 

That  first  evening  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  proper 
amusements,  consistent  rest  and  the  meaning  of  the  Sabbath 
Day,  and  some  very  suggestive  and  timely  points  were  made 
by  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

Each  morning  at  six,  there  was  a  prayer  meeting,  in  the 
meeting  house  if  it  rained,  but  on  the  beach  in  fair  weather. 

The  regular  business  session  began  the  morning  of  the  eighth, 
with  the  calling  of  the  representatives'  names  and  reports 
from  the  different  Christian  groups  of  Friends  in  Japan.  They 
were  all  interesting  to  us  here  on  the  field,  but  one  report  is 
worthy  of  repetition.  It  was  given  by  a  Christian  printer  for 
the  Takahagi  group,  a  village  on  the  main  railroad  beyond 
Mito.  At  this  place  there  is  no  regular  Christian  worker  sup- 
ported by  the  Mission,  but  this  man  finds  time  from  his  busy 
business  life  to  open  a  house  for  a  meeting  place,  conduct  a 
First-day  School  and  really  tell  others  of  the  Great  Teacher 
who  transformed  his  life.  He  reported  that  at  first  he  taught 
the  First-day  School  alone,  and  though  the  attendance  was 
regular,  only  twenty  children  came.  This  past  year  a  younger 
Christian,  who  is  a  more  interesting  teacher,  has  been  helping, 
and  about  sixty  children  come  regularly.  He  teaches  the  older 
class,  while  this  other  person  has  the  little  tots.  They  raise  all 
the  money  for  the  meeting  except  part  of  the  rent,  and  this 
spring  when  a  conference  for  women  Friends  was  held  in  Mito, 
five  women  from  this  group  came,  eager  to  learn  more  of  the 
great  Christian  truths  their  hungry  hearts  so  long  to  know. 

That  afternoon  the  sessions  were  separate,  the  women  gather- 
ing in  the  "  large  upper  room."  As  yet  few  women  attend  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  men  carry  the  responsibility  almost 
entirely.  When  we  considered  our  group  as  we  sat  in  a  circle 
on  the  mats,  we  were  just  half  and  half,  six  American  and  six 
Japanese  women,  and  only  three  of  the  Japanese  had  had  much 
opportunity  to  attend  any  kind  of  a  Christian  meeting.  So 
there  was  little  we  could  do  to  start  a  permanent  Women's 
Yearly  Meeting,  but  a  committee  was  appointed  to  visit  the 
various  groups  and  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing among  the  women.  That  meeting  was  worth  while,  though, 
and  the  warm  fellowship  we  felt  when  it  closed  and  we  gathered 
around  the  braziers  to  toast  our  fingers  and  get  acquainted 
will  never  be  forgotten,  for  those  eager  women  poured  out  their 
deeper  feelings  and  we  could  hardly  break  up  to  go  to  our  hotel 
and  homes,  but  walked  together  along  the  street  as  far  as  we 
could,  even  though  it  meant  retracing  our  steps  later. 

That  evening  there  were  about  thirty-five  present  when 


S.  Hirakawa  gave  his  impressions  of  the  countries  he  had 
visited  during  his  study  abroad,  and  his  journey  home  by  the 
ports,  thus  circling  the  globe.  The  gist  of  this  talk  was:  in 
the  so-called  Christian  countries  America  and  England,  though 
there  are  sins  and  social  evils,  the  good  is  predominant  and  the 
bad  in  the  background,  while  in  the  "non-Christian"  countries 
of  Japan  and  China  the  bad  is  bold  and  the  good  is  hidden. 
From  these  facts  he  made  a  strong  appeal  for  a  greater  faith- 
fulness to  the  social  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Christian 
group  before  him.  T.  E.  Jones  then  followed  with  a  Bible 
lesson  from  Paul,  who  really  saw  Christ.  What  to-day  would 
it  mean  to  us  really  to  see  Christ? 

Seventh-day  morning  dawned  bright  and  clear,  and  we  all 
rejoiced,  for  in  the  sunshine  we  could  really  get  thoroughly 
warm  on  the  beach  before  time  for  meeting. 

The  morning  session  was  a  full  one,  and  the  energetic  business 
man  who  is  presiding  clerk  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  compares 
favorably  to  the  presiding  clerks  of  some  of  the  larger,  more 
established  bodies  of  Friends  in  other  countries,  for  he  planned 
the  business  well,  and  no  time  was  lost  for  lack  of  preparation 
or  by  too  much  discussion  from  those  whose  weakness  is  to 
wander  from  the  immediate  subject  under  consideration. 
There  were  reports  of  the  work  of  the  Federated  Churches  of 
Japan,  the  Worlds'  First-day  School  Convention,  and  the  All 
Friends'  Conference  in  London,  by  delegates  appointed  to 
attend  those  meetings.  Then  the  financial  report  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  was  read,  the  budget  for  next  year,  the  report  of  the 
nominating  committee  for  the  standing  committees  and  officers 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  correspondence  from  absent 
members  of  Japan  Yearly  Meeting  and  from  Yearly  Meetiiigs 
and  groups  of  Friends  in  other  countries,  those  in  English 
having  been  previously  translated  by  Ryu  Sato. 

The  two  letters  from  China,  one  from  the  West  and  one 
from  the  East,  were  especially  good  at  this  time  when  political 
difficulties  cause  much  hard  feeling,  for  these  letters  plead  for 
a  stronger  bond  of  friendship  between  the  two  countries  through 
the  common  bond  in  Christ. 

That  afternoon  in  a  beautiful  park,  children  and  all  met  for 
the  annual  photograph  and  a  social  hour,  when  opportunity 
was  given  to  meet  each  one  and  get  acquainted. 

That  evening  there  was  a  business  session  of  about  an  hour 
to  hear  reports  of  committees  and  then  the  meeting  was  opened 
for  discussion  on  the  future  plan  and  ideals  for  Japan  Yearly 
Meeting.  Those  of  the  group  who  had  attended  Yearly  Meet- 
ings in  other  countries  spoke  by  comparisons,  and  those  who 
were  new  in  the  faith  even  gave  their  hopes  and  longings.  The 
general  feeling  was  that  there  should  be  a  greater  effort  put 
forth  to  get  the  women  out  and  that  some  kind  of  a  women's 
group  or  organization  should  be  formed,  and  that  there  should 
be  more  time  for  devotional  meetings  and  worship  when  we 
could  together  own  the  great  head  of  the  church. 

First-day  dawned  as  a  perfect  day.  There  was  the  usual 
First-day  School  for  the  children,  and  a  separate  class  for  the 
adults,  followed  by  the  regular  meeting  for  worship.  Several 
had  gone  home  the  night  before,  but  some  young  men  from 
the  nearest  village  where  Friends  have  a  meeting  and  some 
of  the  local  inquirers  came  in,  so  the  room  was  quite  well  filled. 
It  was  the  crowning  meeting  of  the  whole  series.  The  win- 
dows of  Heaven  swung  open,  and  God  poured  His  Spirit  out 
upon  us.  The  messages  were  earnest  appeals  for  greater 
faithfulness.  The  Cross  of  Christ  was  the  theme  of  one  and 
another  spoke  from  the  story  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  " '  Who 
shall  roll  us  away  the  stone?'  Christ  stood  without  and  prayed. 
To-day  He  stands  without  our  hearts.  '  Behold,  I  stand  at 
the  door  and  knock.'  We  must  open  our  hearts  to  Him." 
Another  said,  "  It  is  a  great  calamity  never  to  have  heard  of 
Christ,"  and  the  appeal  to  greater  faithfulness  as  messengers 
for  Him  was  made.  There  was  a  time  of  quietness  and  a  prayer 
of  deep  searching  and  intercession,  and  the  meeting  closed. 

In  the  afternoon,  Gilbert  Bowles  gave  some  of  the  messages 
he  had  for  the  group,  drawn  from  the  experiences  of  the  past 
ten  months,  dating  from  the  time  he  sailed  for  the  United 
States  and  the  All  Friends'  Peace  Conference.    This,  too,  was 
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a  meeting  when  we  were  all  drawn  close  together  in  a  bond 
of  love  and  thankfulness  that  one  whose  life  was  almost  des- 
paired of  was  thus  far  restored  to  health,  and  that  he  was  able 
to  attend  part  of  the  sessions  of  the  Yearly  iVleeting. 

By  supper  time  only  six  of  us  gathered  in  the  hotel,  and  the 
evening  meeting  later  was  largely  made  up  of  local  Christians 
and  the  nearby  village  Friends  with  a  group  of  inquirers.  The 
messages  were  for  this  latter  class,  and  it  was  a  tired  little 
company  who  wended  their  way  back  to  the  hotel  to  pack  up 
as  much  as  possible  ready  for  the  early  rising  necessitated  if 
we  took  the  six  o'clock  boat  for  Mito  next  morning. 

To  sum  up  the  growth  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  all  agreed 
that  this  was  in  many  ways  by  far  the  best  one  ever  held  in 
Japan.  There  was  a  noticeable  gain  in  group  responsibility, 
leadership  and  general  business  organization.  All  but  one  of 
the  groups  of  Friends  in  the  various  places  had  paid  a  stated 
sum  into  the  Yearly  Meeting  fund,  and  there  were  definite 
plans  for  greater  development  by  another  year.  There  was  a 
deeper  longing  than  before  for  more  earnestness  and  real 
Christian  fellowship  together,  and  the  heartfelt  prayer  of  all, 
1  believe,  is  that,  as  one  expressed  it,  this  five-year  old  infant, 
who  is  just  able  to  stand  on  its  feet,  may  become  a  strong  man 
in  Christ  Jesus. 

Edith  Newlin. 


PETER'S  VISION  OF  CHRIST. 
To  Peter  by  night  the  faithfulest  came 

And  said,  "We  appeal  to  thee! 
The  life  of  the  church  is  in  thy  life; 

We  pray  thee  to  rise  and  flee. 

'For  the  tyrant's  hands  are  red  with  blood, 
And  his  arm  is  heavy  with  power; 

Thy  head,  the  head  of  the  church,  will  fall, 
If  thou  tarry  in  Rome  an  hour!" 

Through  the  sleeping  town  Saint  Peter  passed, 

To  the  wide  Campagna  plain; 
In  the  starry  light  of  the  Alban  night 

He  drew  free  breath  again; 

When  across  his  path  an  awful  form 

In  luminous  glory  stood; 
His  thorn-crowned  brow,  his  hands  and  feet 

Were  wet  with  immortal  blood. 


The  godlike  sorrow  which  filled  his  eyes 
Seemed  changed  to  a  godhke  wrath 

As  they  turned  on  Peter,  who  cried  aloud 
And  sank  to  his  knees  in  the  path. 

'Lord  of  my  life,  my  love,  my  soul! 

Say,  what  wilt  thou  with  me':  " 
A  voice  replied,  "I  go  to  Rome 
To  be  crucified  for  thee." 

The  apostle  sprang,  all  flushed,  to  his  feet,- 

The  vision  had  passed  away; 
The  light  still  lay  on  the  dewy  plain, 

But  the  sky  in  the  east  was  gray. 

To  the  city  walls  Saint  Peter  turned, 
And  his  heart  in  his  breast  grew  fire; 

In  every  vein  the  hot  blood  burned 
With  the  strength  of  a  high  desire. 

And  sturdily  back  he  marched  to  his  death 

Of  terrible  pain  and  shame; 
And  never  a  shade  of  fear  again 

To  the  stout  apostle  came. 


WESTERN  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Western  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  on  the  20th  as  usual 
at  West  Grove.  The  meeting  is  a  strictly  rural  one,  drawing 
its  members  from  five  individual  congregations  and  represent- 
ing parts  of  three  States,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware. 

Young  and  old  alike  had  a  part  in  the  vocal  mmistry  and 
nothing  was  lacking  in  this  particular  to  make  the  meeting 
what  we  wished  it  to  be,  a  time  given  up  to  that  worship  which 
is  spiritual  and  inward. 

"Love  and  lowliness"  was  the  prevailing  thought  that 
ran  through  one  of  the  sermons,  and  other  speakers  seeming 
to  have  been  drawn  so  closely  into  harmony  with  this,  the 
same  became  the  dominant  message  of  the  meeting. 

The  first  session  continued  about  the  usual  time,  when 
without  adjournment  or  the  withdrawal  of  the  few  visitors, 
non-members,  the  Clerks  opened  the  business  session.  'I  he 
various  items  of  business  that  had  been  before  the  other 
Quarterly  Meetings  claimed  a  fair  share  of  attention.  There 
was  a  highly  commendable  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  members 
to  discuss  the  interests  of  the  meeting  as  these  topics  came  up 
for  consideration.  The  new  Queries  suggested  by  the  Social 
Order  Committee  called  forth  various  questions  and  these  in 
return  received  suggestive  answers. 

The  "  Extension  Committee"  was  represented  by  a  generous 
attendance,  and  a  full  report  of  the  work  of  this  Committee 
as  thus  far  developed  was  made  by  two  of  the  members. 

After  referring  to  the  summer  Conferences  alluded  to  in 
reports  of  the  other  Quarterly  Meetings,  the  speakers  called 
the  attention  of  Friends  to  another  feature  of  their  work. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  at  its  session  eight  weeks  ago  entered 
most  cordially  into  the  concern  of  spreading  a  knowledge  of 
the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  religion  as  interpreted  by 
Friends.  To  this  task  the  Committee  feels  a  clear  call  and 
desires  the  help  and  counsel  of  all  concerned  Friends. 

The  time  may  not  be  opportune  just  yet  for  the  distribution 
of  Friends'  literature  in  Germany,  but  it  is  felt  that  it  is  close 
at  hand,  when  we  should  be  willing  and  glad  to  do  our  full 
share  in  conjunction  with  English  Friends  and  others. 

A  special  sub-committee  of  the  "Extension  Committee" 
has  this  in  hand.  It  will  call  for  the  expenditure  of  funds. 
We  believe  that  the  same  people  who  have  so  generously  as- 
sisted in  relieving  the  physical  hunger  of  thousands,  will  be 
as  ready  to  meet  a  felt  call  for  that  which  will  minister  to  a 
spiritual  hunger. 

This  is  the  greatest  part  of  the  task  that  has  been  assigned 
to  this,  the  newest  Committee  of  our  Yearly  Meeting.  We 
ask  for  it  a  generous  support  from  our  entire  membership. 

It  has  for  several  years  been  the  practice  of  Western  Quarter- 
ly Meeting  to  hold  an  afternoon  session  of  an  hour  or  more, 
when  some  Friend  with  a  special  message  is  expected  to  be 
present.  On  this  occasion  Herbert  Nicholson  gave  an  interest- 
ing account  of  personal  experiences  in  Japan,  followed  by 
Max  1.  Reich,  in  an  equally  interesting  recital  of  his  visit  to 
Germany  last  year. 

In  the  late  afternoon  Friends  turned  homeward,  with  a 
feeling  that  the  day  had  been  a  helpful  one  to  their  best  life— 
that  in  coming  together  they  had  done  no  more  than  a  simple 
duty,  but  that  they  had  received  many-fold  in  return  for  the 
effort  put  forth. 

D.  H.  F. 


EDUCATION. 


The  Kent  School — A  Business  View. 

We  Friends  are  agreed  that  we  have  an  excellent  school  at 
Westtown  and  that  it  is  better  to-day  than  ever  before,  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  it  may  not  be  improved,  and  the  Com- 
mittee and  Faculty  appreciate  the  importance  of  adopting 
tested  changes  in  methods  that  will  make  better  women  and 
men  of  our  girls  and  boys,  and  are  on  the  lookout  for  them. 

The  Westtown  delegation  who  recently  visited  the  Kent 
School  in  Connecticut  where  the  boys  do  most  of  the  work. 
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returned  to  their  homes  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  plan,  and 
with  the  desire  that  some  such  practice  may  be  put  into  effect 
at  Westtown.  We  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
Kent  pupils  have  something  that  Westtown  children  lack,  yet 
need,  and  that  it  is  for  us  to  see  that  they  get  it.  Kent  boys 
show  an  interest  in  and  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  for  their  school 
not  manifested  by  most  Westtown  pupils.  This  is  not  because 
they  are  better  bo\s  or  have  more  ability,  but  because  it  is  their 
school,  and  they  feel  that  its  success  depends  largely  on  their 
work  and  fidelitw  and  that  without  their  self-government  and 
labor  the  school  would  go  behind  thousands  of  dollars  each 
year.     They  have  a  partnership  in  it. 

Notwithstanding  arguments  to  the  contrary,  the  plan  as 
carried  out  at  Kent  is  a  saving  business  proposition.  But 
even  if  it  were  not  we  must  look  farther  to  get  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  "the  business  view."  I  refer  to  the  educa- 
tion that  our  bo>s  and  girls  would  get  from  such  a  system  "to 
fit  them  for  the  duties  of  life." 

Why  is  it  that  business  men  Hke  to  get  country  boys  and 
that  they  often  make  good  where  city  boys  fail?  it  is  not  be- 
cause they  have  more  book-learning  or  have  had  better  social 
opportunities,  but  because  when  alone  in  the  fields  they  have 
been  thrown  on  their  own  resources  and  they  know  how  to 
work. 

At  Kent  the  boys  learn  co-operation,  develop  executive 
ability  and  are  taught  to  do  practical  work  with  their  hands, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  gain  knowledge  from  teachers  and 
books.  They  prepare  for  college  in  one  year  less  than  most 
schools,  in  part  because  their  efficiency  is  increased  by  the 
system. 

A  system  like  Kent's  not  only  teaches  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  labor,  but  makes  better  statesmen,  better  teachers, 
better  preachers,  better  business  men,  better  husbands,  and 
if  it  were  co-educational  it  would  make  better  wives.  Kent 
boys  are  healthy,  happy  and  loyal. 

A  friend  who  was  told  of  the  school  asked  where  it  was  and 
said  it  was  the  kind  of  school  to  which  he  wished  to  send  his 
boy.  A  rich  Boston  man  has  agreed  to  pay  the  tuition  of  the 
son  of  a  poor  Irish  woman  at  Kent  next  year  for  the  privilege 
of  sending  his  own  son  there. 

If  such  a  plan  pays  financially,  and  at  the  same  time  makes 
better  rounded  characters,  should  we  not  have  it  at  Westtown  ? 
We  believe  that  most  parents  of  Westtown  children  would 
warmly  welcome  such  a  plan  as  Kent's,  and  that  they  would 
advocate  not  only  "trying  it  out,"  but  making  it  go  at  West- 
town,  by  adopting  it  as  one  of  the  permanent  educational 
features  of  the  school. 

George  A.  .Rhoads. 

BOOK  REVIEWS. 

"St.  Stephen's  House."* 

Among  the  unobtrusive  but  extremely  valuable  "services 
of  love  in  war  time"  is  the  work  which  centred  about  "St. 
Stephen's  House."  This  name,  while  belonging  to  the  first 
headquarters  located  upon  the  Westminster  Embankment, 
was  retained  when  vicissitudes  demanded  removal  to  another 
locality. 

Three  days  after  the  war  started,  the  "  Emergency  Com- 
mittee for  the  Assistance  of  Germans,  Austrians  and  Hungar- 
ians in  Distress"  was  formed  by  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  in  England.  Stephen  Hobhouse,  whose  concern 
started  the  work,  was  chairman.  The  story  of  the  activities 
of  this  committee  is  told  by  Anna  Braithwaite  Thomas  and 
others  who  had  a  part  in  this  ministry  of  healing.  In  the  fore- 
word Anna  B.  Thomas  writes  of  the  personnel:  "Some  told 
us  they  came  to  help  because  of  kindness  rendered  in  past 
days  to  themselves  or  their  loved  ones  by  people  of  the  enemy 
nations;  others  came  because  of  their  hatred  of  war  and  their 
faith  in  a  common  humanity,  but,  whatever  their  motive,  they 
all,  I  believe,  found  blessing  in  the  work." 

*"St.  Stephen'.^  House,  Friends'  Emergency  Work  in  England,  1914 
to  1920."  Compiled  bv  Anna  Braithwaite  Thomas  and  others.  On  sale 
•  at  Friends'  Book  Store. 


It  is  easy  to  understand  from  our  home  experience  how  un- 
popular such  work  was.  America  also  passed  through  a  veri- 
table baptism  of  hate,  and  innocent  aliens  suffered  severely. 

Many  distressing  and  pathetic  cases  applied  to  "St,  Ste- 
phen's" for  help.  The  timeliness,  the  need,  the  sincere  and 
deep  gratitude  of  the  recipients  must  have  stimulated  these 
noble  English  workers  to  ever  greater  and  more  sacrificing 
efforts. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  many  women  "enemy  aliens" 
with  and  without  families,  including  students  and  teachers, 
were  helplessly  stranded  in  England.  Groups  of  these  were 
escorted  by  a  subject  of  a  neutral  country  to  Germany  or  way 
was  made  for  them  to  go  to  some  place  of  refuge.  Usually  the 
escorts  were  Americans.  One  of  these,  the  late  Dr.  Henrietta 
M.  Thomas,  was  an  interested,  able  and  indefatigable  worker. 
Women  whose  husbands  were  interned  had  a  severe  and 
sometimes  hopeless  struggle  to  support  themselves  and  their 
children  of  whom  there  were  often  six  or  seven.  Such  had  a 
grant  from  the  government,  but  it  did  not  supply  even  the 
barest  necessities.  When  the  man  was  not  interned,  even 
this  grant  was  denied. 

The  foreign  names  of  English  wives  inevitably  stood  in  the 
way  of  their  finding  employment.  At  best  such  could  obtain 
exacting  work  of  uncertain  duration  and  at  a  meagre  wage. 
As  time  passed,  these  bad  conditions  became  worse  until  utter 
destitution  drove  many  to  seek  help  from  the  charitable.  The 
stories  related  are  interesting  and  sad.  Often  self-respecting, 
thrifty  and  intelligent  families  were  reduced  to  penury.  They 
asked  for  help  as  the  last  resource  and  even  then  would  try  to 
conceal  the  extent  of  their  misery. 

The  various  members  of  the  Committee  were  persevering 
and  tireless  in  their  efforts.  Cases  had  to  be  investigated  and 
the  most  pressing  physical  needs  supplied.  Encouragement 
and  cheer  were  frequently  the  first  aid  required.  The  discovery 
that  anyone  cared  for  them  often  brought  to  these  outcasts 
new  hope  and  banished  numbing  despair.  Neglected  and 
debilitated  children  were  taken  to  the  country  for  a  period; 
ill  and  exhausted  mothers  were  given  the  chance  to  rest;  the 
homeless  were  sheltered  (a  meeting  house  in  North  London 
was  used  for  this  purpose) ;  at  the  holiday  season  entertainments 
for  these  friendless  aliens  were  arranged  and  were  greatly 
appreciated  by  them. 

The  internment  camps  were  lonely  places  where  the  men 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  brood  over  their  troubles.  On  the 
Isle  of  Man  the  largest  civilian  internment  camp,  Knockaloe, 
was  located.  "The  Emergency  Committee"  obtained  per- 
mission to  help  some  of  the  interned  men  to  learn  handicraft. 
Some  of  them  proved  skillful  and  ingenious  workers.  Such 
activity  was  a  boon  to  the  prisoners,  not  only  making  prison 
life  more  bearable,  but  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  their  articles 
went,  as  a  rule,  to  their  families.  It  was  not  always  easy  to 
dispose  of  the  output,  but  the  faithful  "  Emergency"  workers, 
succeeded  beyond  their  expectations. 

Similar  efforts  in  the  above-mentioned  ways  were  made  by 
persons  of  good-will  in  Germany.  Among  these  workers  Dr. 
Elizabeth  Rotten,  Professor  Stange,  Prince  Lichnowsky  and 
Prince  Max  of  Baden  are  worthy  of  special  mention. 

The  close  of  the  war  saw  the  activities  of  "St.  Stephen's" 
drawing  to  a  close.  "Its  '  Foreign  Fund'  now  amalgamated 
with  the  'Friends'  War  Victims'  Relief  Committee,'  still 
carries  on  its  ministry  of  love." 

They  who  knew  much  as  well  as  those  who  knew  little  of 
this  work  at  "St.  Stephen's"  are  in  debt  to  Anna  B.  Thomas 
and  her  coadjutors  for  this  graphic  report,  which  is  made  with 
such  simplicity  and  directness.  Of  this  noble  undertaking 
Anna  Thomas  with  true  humility,  writes:  "The  work  was 
begun  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  obeying  the  commands 
of  Christ  in  the  treatment  of  one's  enemies,  and  it  has  met 
with  a  success  that  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  efforts  put 
forth.  If  nothing  had  resulted  but  our  own  hearts  being  kept 
soft  and  tender  during  those  terrible  years  and  comforted  in 
sore  trial  by  the  continual  sense  of  the  Divine  guidance,  many 
of  us  would  have  felt  amply  repaid,  but  in  addition  we  had  the 
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joy  of  constantly  seeing  wrongs  righted,  tears  wiped  away, 
desolate  homes  made  bright  and  sad-eyed  children  won  back 
to  smiles  and  gladness."  Truly  he  that  watereth  shall  himself 
also  be  watered.  The  seeds  of  good-will  planted  at  "St.  Ste- 
phen's" have  already  begun  to  bear  their  blessed  and  legitimate 
fruit  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

J.  W.   B. 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

20  South  TweUth  StTKt.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  Exccullu  Statlcni. 

JAMES  A.  NORTON,  AisUtant  Sardary. 

FREDERICK  J.  LIBBY,  Puhllcliy.  ELIZABETH  T.  RHOADS.  H'omen'j  Work. 

Amcclatt  StatlaHa. 
WILLIAM  B.  HARVEY  BillNARD  WALTON 

walter  c  woodward 

The  Cry  for  Cloihes. 

Clothes  will  be  needed  by  the  sufferers  of  Europe  next  winter 
almost  more  than  food.  This  is  the  word  that  comes  to  us 
from  every  country  where  we  are  working.  We  must  get  ready 
immediately  or  it  will  be  too  late.  The  Poland  Committee 
writes:  "  We  are  in  urgent  need  of  a  further  supply  of  clothing, 
for  our  stocks  are  becoming  very  low.  We  remember  the 
valuable  cases  of  mixed  second-hand  clothing  which  were  sent 
from  America  in  the  late  summer  last  year  and  are  wondering 
if  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  send  us  further  supplies. 
We  could  also  do  with  very  large  quantities  of  mixed  hospital 
bales,  the  need  for  which  is  very  great  in  Poland." 

The  Vienna  Mission  budgets  ^400,000  worth  of  clothing  as 
a  minimum:  "There  is  urgent  need  for  a  large  quantity  of 
clothing  material  to  be  purchased  in  time  for  distribution 
right  at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn.  There  has  been  up  till 
now  a  possibility  that  food  relief  would  not  be  required  to  the 
same  extent  next  winter  as  last,  but  there  has  been  no  hesita- 
tion on  the  part  of  anyone  conversant  with  the  situation  here 
in  saying  that  the  need  for  clothing  will  be  even  greater,  and 
that  no  possible  improvement  in  the  economic  situation  will 
allow  a  very  large  section  of  the  middle  class  and  probably  a 
large  section  of  the  working  class  to  purchase  clothes  at  world 
prices.  If  no  clothing  is  provided  next  autumn,  the  result 
will  be  inability  to  work,  which  will  lead  to  still  more  wide- 
spread destitution.  I  am  taking  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  American  Relief  Administration  will  continue  their 
feeding  program  on  a  pretty  big  scale." 

Every  letter  from  Alfred  Scattergood  urges  that  a  clothing 
program  for  Germany  be  a  part  of  the  American  budget  for 
next  year.  The  Clothing  Sub-Committee  had  to  report  to  the 
German  Field  Committee  at  its  last  meeting:  "No  new  con- 
signments received  from  England  or  America  since  the  last 
Field  Committee." 

From  Frankfurt  comes  the  word:  "We  have  sold  during  the 
last  two  months  more  clothing  material  than  food.  It  points 
to  the  advice  given  us  in  Leipsic  and  Munich  that  clothing 
material  is  more  required  than  food.  The  figures  given  us  in 
Munich  show  that  while  food  has  increased  in  price  on  the 
average  about  ten  times,  clothing  material  has  increased  about 
thirty-five  times.  This  raises  the  question  whether  the  new 
depots  in  Leipsic  and  Munich  are  to  supply  clothing  materials 
only  and  we  are  giving  further  consideration  to  this  matter." 

No  further  information  has  come  from  Russia  regarding  the 
clothing  situation,  but  we  know  from  previous  advices  that 
the  need  for  clothes  and  shoes  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  a  country  as  great  as  the  United  States  surpasses 
if  anything  that  of  any  of  the  other  countries  named.  Literally 
millions  of  pairs  of  shoes  and  millions  of  garments  must  be 
provided  from  outside  Russia  to  meet  the  appalling  destitution 
of  that  country. 

We  must  not  be  overwhelmed  by  the  impossibility  of  our 
meeting  all  of  the  need.  God  holds  us  responsible  for  our 
effort,  not  for  our  achievement.  Unless  we  are  to  stand  con- 
demned, however,  with  those  who  heard  the  cry  of  the  naked 
and  failed  to  lift  a  finger  in  reply  to  it,  we  must  unite  in  a 


whole-hearted  endeavor  to  gather  all  the  clothes  we  can  with- 
out delay  and  ship  them  to  the  country  of  our  choice  in  Europe. 

Our  appeal  is  going  out  to  the  press  of  the  country  and  to 
the  sewing  societies  that  have  helped  us  during  the  past  four 
years.  The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  published  our  state- 
ment in  Philadelphia  on  Fifth  Month  23rd  as  its  most  promi- 
nent editorial.  It  is  appearing  here  and  there  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  We  ask  you  who  read  these  words  to  transmit 
it  to  your  local  paper.  Then  we  want  you  to  co-operate  with 
us  in  getting  as  heartv  response  in  your  community  as  you 
would  get  if  Vienna  were  in  sight  of  your  home,  or  if  the  naked 
children  of  Poland  or  Russia  were  to  be  next  door  to  you  when 
the  winter  snows  shall  come. 

A  lack  of  imagination  to  realize  the  suffering  that  scarcity 
of  clothing  brings  to  the  undernourished  people  abroad  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  hardness  of  heart  that  characterizes  our  too- 
prosperous  people.  Put  yourself  in  their  place!  Meditate 
upon  this  need  in  your  quiet  moments.  Give,  give  liberally, 
give  with  understanding  and  with  heartfelt  sympathy.  You 
are  your  brother's  keeper.  You  cannot  evade  your  responsi- 
bility. Do  not  lay  this  appeal  aside  for  a  more  convenient 
season.     Heed  it  now. 

Many  Changes  in  the  Serbian  Group. 

The  Serbian  Unit  is  now  reduced  to  Dr.  Outland  and  wife, 
and  May  Stanley  for  American  workers,  and  three  members 
who  have  come  into  our  group  from  the  British  Serbian  Relief 
Fund.  The  Serbian  Relief  Fund  workers  have  been  in  the 
country  for  three  or  four  years,  speak  the  language,  love  the 
people,  and  are  thoroughly  trained  nurses.  They  are  con- 
sequently invaluable  recruits,  since  they  have  been  carefully 
chosen  because  of  their  Friendly  spirit. 

The  work  that  will  now  be  carried  on  will  be  exclusively 
medical  work  in  the  Pec  Hospital  and  three  dispensaries  that 
are  outposts  of  the  hospital  in  the  region.  The  need  of  medical 
work  in  that  part  of  the  country  is  very  great.  Dr.  Outland 
will  have  a  practice  among  100,000  people.  What  is  more 
important  from  the  Friends'  point  of  view  is  the  fact  that  he 
will  be  practicing  good-will  among  races  that  are  hostile  to 
each  other,  and  the  spirit  that  he  brings  to  his  work  will  be 
more  potent  than  medicine  in  healing  the  diseases  of  mankind. 
Strife  has  had  its  home  in  that  particular  corner  of  Serbia  for 
four  hundred  years.  Already  the  people  of  Pec  notice  a  dif- 
ference between  their  town  and  the  towns  of  the  vicinity  which 
they  attribute  to  the  presence  of  the  Friends.  To  solve  the 
Balkan  problem  even  in  a  very  little  corner  of  that  troubled 
region  is  service  worthy  of  the  most  earnest  endeavor  and 
support. 

Quick  Distribution  in  Russia. 

Anna  Haines  has  been  alone  in  Moscow  during  the  past 
two  or  three  weeks,  while  Arthur  Watts  was  taking  a  furlough 
in  Berlin  and  London.  She  has  not  been  prevented,  however, 
from  doing  effective  work.  We  quote  from  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived from  her: 

"We  have  distributed  all  the  milk  received  to  date.  The 
babies  were  drinking  it  ten  days  after  it  was  released  from  the 
Custom  House  here.  This  is  considered  a  record-breaking 
speed  (it  is,  too).  We  are  now  giving  out  supplies  received 
from  the  "  B  ritish  Save  the  Children  Fund"  and  the  clothing  that 
has  come  from  the  American  Red  Cross." 


Saved  from  Suicide. 

The  impossibility  of  realizing  what  your  gifts  of  money  and 
clothing  may  mean  to  the  recipients,  is  pathetically  illustrated 
b_\'  the  following  letter,  which  was  received  by  Dr.  Hilda  Clark 
in  Vienna  not  long  since: 

1  beg  to  thank  the  Friends'  Mission  for  all  the  kindness 
and  generosity  bestowed  on  our  family,  by  which  they  have 
saved  our  lives.  When  my  husband  left  the  army,  dreadful 
times  began  for  us.  My  furniture  and  marriage  outfit  were 
lost  in  Rumania.    When  we  came  to  Vienna  we  could  not  find 
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any  lodgings  and  had  to  stay  in  a  hotel,  so  that  our  money 
was  soon  exhausted.  At  last  a  requisitioned  flat  was  allocated 
to  us  and  we  moved  in  with  a  little  suitcase  containing  all 
our  belongings.  Some  weeks  later  my  little  boy  was  born. 
I  and  the  bab\'  were  lying  on  a  straw-filled  sack,  my  husband 
on  the  bare  floor,  and  our  elder  boy  on  what  clothing  we  had 
left.  My  husband  tried  all  day  long  to  find  a  job,  but  it  was 
in  vain. 

After  having  hungered  for  a  few  days,  we  decided  to  commit 
suicide.  While  wandering  about  in  the  streets  we  met  a  friend 
who  called  our  attention  to  the  Anglo-American  Friends' 
Mission.  1  went  to  the  Town  Hall  where  your  depot  was  and 
had  to  borrow  clothing  to  be  able  to  go  there.  There  1  met 
your  worker  who  talked  with  me  and  who  came  to  find  out 
what  my  circumstances  were.  I  could  not  believe  in  our 
fortune  when  1  heard  that  you  had  given  my  husband  employ- 
ment in  the  Mission.  My  little  boy  who  was  seriously  ill  was 
saved  by  your  food  ration  and  the  cod-liver  oil.  You  have 
indeed  preserved  a  family  from  committing  suicide  and  1  shall 
never  forget  all  you  have  done  for  us. 

Yours  respectfully, 
L.  P. 

Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Fifth  Month  21, 
1 92 1 — 22  boxes  and  packages;  i  for  German  Relief;  1  from 
Mennonites;  i  package  anonymous. 

Donations  for  week  ending  Fifth  Month  23rd— ^7,401.88. 

"This  abyss  of  iniquities  which  we  call  politics  is  vainly 
covered  with  a  tissue  of  brilliant  phrases,  since  it  is  easy  for 
anyone  of  the  least  intelligence  whose  heart  is  in  the  right 
place,  to  see  through  this  tissue  and  to  recognize  that,  in  spite 
of  evangelical  treaties,  in  spite  of  the  reign  of  justice,  it  is  al- 
ways the  weaker  who  are  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  more 
powerful." — Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia. 


FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 


Meharrt  College. — Dr.  Geo.  W.  Hubbard  established  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  a  college  for  the  education  of  doctors,  dentists,  pharmacists,  and 
trained  nurses  for  the  Negro  people.  He  has  continued  as  dean,  president , 
treasurer,  manager,  and  in  fact  the  controller  and  director  of  all  the  in- 
terests of  the  institution  up  to  the  present  time.  We  dolibt  if  there  is  a 
record  equal  to  this  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  that  one  man  should 
begin  and  bring  an  institution  from  nothing  to  such  a  prominent  place 
among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country,  and  be  responsible  for 
its  entire  management  and  control  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  that 
to-day  he  turns  over  to  his  successor  a  school  of  663  students  and  a  proper- 
ty valued  at  S200,000,  with  not  one  cent  of  indebtedness. 

The  school  has  turned  out  during  that  time  2,500  doctors  and  large 
numbers  of  dentists,  pharmacists  and  trained  nurses.  They  constitute 
more  than  half  of  the  medical  profession  among  Negroes  in  the  United 
States. 

On  the  retirement  of  President  Geo.  W.  Hubbard  last  Second  Month 
1st,  after  forty-six  years  of  heroic  and  successful  guidance  of  Meharry 
Medical  College,  the  management  of  the  institution  was  assumed  by  our 
fellow-member.  Dr.  John  J.  MuUowney,  who  comes  from  the  position  of 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Biology  at  Girard  College,  Philadelphia. 

This  clipping  was  sent  to  the  Committee  having  charge  of  the  Wm. 
Foster  Home  connected  with  Friendsville  Academy. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Herman  G.  Tener,  Friendsville  Academy  has 
closed  one  of  the  most  successful  years  in  its  history.  The  past  year  has 
been  a  constructive  one  in  every  feature  of  the  Academy.  The  teaching 
force  was  carefully  selected,  and  the  student  body  have  put  forth  a  strong 
effort  to  do  good  work.  The  new  play-room  and  the  manual  training  shop 
in  the  gymnasium  building,  have  meant  decided  comfort  and  great 
pleasure  to  the  entire  student  body  and  to  the  friends  of  the  Academy. 

On  the  evening  of  Fourth  Month  21st,  David  M.  Edwards,  President 
of  Earlham  College,  spoke  to  a  crowded  house,  using  as  his  subject,  "The 
Ideals  of  Life." 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  the  Principal  presented  diplomas  to  Ben 
T.  Brickell,  Mae  Smith,  Vehna  Moore,  Kezia  Ellis  and  Elizabeth  Peters. 


Samuel  Dunlap  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  to  the  im- 
mediate future  of  the  Academy.  Herman  G.  Tener  has  been  chosen 
Principal  for  next  year.  There  will  be  a  Summer  School  and  Home  for 
Boys  (ages  10-14  years)  at  Friendsville  Academy  this  summer,  opening 
Sixth  Month  1st  and  closing  Eighth  Month  23rd. 

The  New  York  Bible  Society  now  has  a  new  building  for  the  greatest 
book  in  the  greatest  city  in  the  world! 

On  Fourth  Month  25th  there  was  dedicated  on  Forty-eighth  Street,  just 
off  Fifth  Avenue,  in  New  York,  a  new  Bible  House,  which  is  at  once 
beautiful  and  impressive.  The  building  is  the  result  of  many  years  of 
prayer  and  planning.  It  is  a  free  gift  to  the  New  York  Bible  Society  in 
memory  of  one  who  was  a  successful  business  man  and  a  true  Christian. 
Just  within  the  main  entrance  there  is  a  bronze  tablet,  which  reads  as 
follows:  "In  recognition  of  the  active  interest  which  James  Talcott  had 
always  taken  in  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  this  building  is  given 
to  the  New  York  Bible  Society.     Erected  in  1920." 


There  is  no  place  for  "Rev."  in  the  lexicon  of  Quakerism,  minister  or 
no  minister.  Non-Friends  may  be  excused  this  oversight,  but  frankly, 
what  may  be  said  for  Friends  who  apply  this  formal  title  of  reverence  to 
their  own  ministers':  Why  not  take  the  next  steps  in  conventional  ec- 
clesiastical procedure  and  refer  to  our  Ministerial  Quarterly  Meeting 
Evangelistic  Superintendents  as  "the  very  reverend"  and  to  our  Yearly 
Meeting  Superintendents  as  "the  right  reverend,"  etc.?  There  is  a  fun- 
damental Friendly  principle  involved  here  which  we  will  do  well  to  remem- 
ber.— Walter  C.  Woodward,  in  the  American  Friend. 


In  the  recent,  hotly  contested  election  of  seven  councilmen  for  the 
managerial  form  of  city  government,  which  Greensboro,  North  Carolina, 
has  recently  adopted,  David  White  and  Edward  J.  Mendenhall  were 
elected,  thus  giving  Friends  a  larger  representation  than  any  other  de- 
nomination.— American  Friend. 

"If  we  read  the  biographies  of  the  great  and  wise,  be  they  statesmen 
or  priests,  teachers  or  poets,  Roman  Catholics  or  Quakers,  we  shall  find 
that  they  were  men  of  long  silences  and  deep  ponderings.  Whatever  of 
vision,  of  power,  of  genius  there  was  in  their  work  was  wrought  in  silence." 
These  sentences  from  the  new  book  "Creative  Prayer"  (James  Clarke 
&  Co.),  by  E.  Herman,  well-known  to  Friends  as  the  author  of  "The 
Meaning  and  Value  of  Mysticism,"  and  other  books,  indicates  that  her 
new  volume  will  have  very  deep  interest  for  members  of  the  Society. 

A  LONG  letter  appears  in  The  Times  LUerary  Supplement  for  Fifth  Month 
5th,  from  Dr.  J.  Rendel  Harris,  in  answer  to  the  criticisms  by  Professor 
Horrocks  regarding  the  identification  of  the  Mayflower  timber  at  Jordans. 

The  following  received  wide  notice  through  the  medium  of  a  Phila- 
delphia publication : — 

The  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  maintains  a  General 
Social  Order  Committee  and  six  vocational  groups  which  are  continuously 
engaged  in  the  effort  to  apply  the  Quaker  message  to  modern  life.  These 
are  the  Business  Problems  Group,  the  Farmers'  Group,  the  Property 
Group,  the  Women's  Problems  Group,  the  Educators'  Group  and  the 
Social  Workers'  Group.  \t  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  religious  body 
in  America  which  is  undertaking  in  so  serious  and  thorough-going  fashion 
to  find  out  what  Christianity  means  in  terms  of  human  institutions  and 
associations.  In  its  report  for  1920-1921  the  Social  Order  Committee 
proposed  that  the  following  query  be  circulated  among  the  members  of 
the  fellowship: 

"Are  we,  as  employers  and  stockholders,  mindful  that  (as  the  name 
of  our  Society  suggests)  we  are  called  to  be  friends  and  brothers  of  all 
men,  and  are  we  vitaUy  concerned  that  the  conditions  of  work  of  those 
in  our  employ  should  be  such  as  we  would  desire  for  our  own  brothers 
and  sisters  ■.  Are  we  earnestly  endeavoring  to  secure  for  our  employees 
the  wages  and  the  leisure  that  will  be  sufficient  for  the  comfort,  education 
and  full  development  of  themselves  and  their  families;  to  free  them  from 
the  distresses  of  unemployment,  and  to  give  them  opportunity  for  self- 
development  in  their  work.  In  order  to  provide  these  advantages,  are 
we  willing,  if  necessary,  to  simplify  our  own  lives,  and  accept  smaller 
financial  returns  for  ourselves." 
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Hajoca 

Modern  Plumbing 


BEFORE   building  your   home  or  re- 
modeling the   bath-room,  a  visit  to 
the  Hajoca  Showrooms  is  highly  desirable. 

Selection  is  then  assured  under  favorable 
conditions  and  the  plumbing  fixtures 
chosen  will  be  most  appropriate  for  your 
building  requirements. 

Come  and  inspect  our  beautiful  modern 
bath-rooms  and  use  our  expert  service. 

Haines,  Jones  ^  Cadbury  Co. 

1136  Ridge  Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phi  LA. 


R.  C.  Balliagu           Erne.l  R.  Yarnall         John  A.  Siratton      | 

TELEPHONES 

B.U-Spruc.  1781          -         K.,.ton.-R.c.  tJ7 

R 

.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 

318 

N.  Thirt..nth  St.           .           Phila<l.lphi. 

Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS.  MORRIS  &  CO.  '^  '=  ^°^  ^°^^'^^^  ^° 

BANKERS  BUY     HIGH-GRADE.     HIGH-YIELD, 

LONG-TERM      BONDS     WITH 
SAFETY 


REPRESENTATIVES 
PAUL   W.  BROWN 

CHARLES   B.  HESTON 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


OUR    WEEKLY    LIST    WILL    BE    GLADLY    SENT 
UPON    REQUEST 


GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 

General  Mortgage  7';;  Gold  Bonds 
Due  1936  Non  Callable 

Additionally  secured  by  pledge  of  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  Capital  Stock. 

Market  price  about  963  2  and  interest  to  yield  7.40%. 

Full  particulars  on  request. 

CaJhury,  Ellis  &  ITaines 


Members 

Philadelphia 

Stock  Exchange 


INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Franklm   Bank   Buildu 
Philadelphia 


telephones 
Spruce      7372 
Race  2815 


ELBERT   RUSSELL'S 

Searching  history  of  Modern  Quakerism,  now 
appearing  in  THE  QUAKER,  is  a  subject 
with  which  every  Friend  will  want  to  be  ac- 
quainted. As  a  basis  of  study  for  Y.  F.  A.'s, 
Study  Groups,  Round  Tables,  and  Bible 
Classes,  and  for  all  others  who  would  base 
their  knowledge  of  current  Quaker  history  on 
the  fundamentals  of  the  present  situation,  these 
articles  should  make  a  strong  appeal. 


^1.50  each  per  year  for  groups  of  ten  or  more. 


Written  for  and  pub- 
lished exclusively  in 

THE  QUAKER 

A    Fortnightly   Jour- 
nal.     $2.00  per  year. 

152  N.  15th  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Spectal  Atlmtlon  Citm  to  Fmcrab 

In  anJ  Out  of  tit  City.    AboChafxl 

AceommoJaUoru  Jor  FuneraU. 

Bell  'Phone  :  Ejtablished  18«0 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL)  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Acts  as  Elxecutor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


WHAT   LIFE    INSURANCE    DOES. 

It  protects  your  family  against  the  stop- 
ping of  your  income  in  case  of  your  death. 

It  helps  you  save  money. 

It  can  give  you  an  income  when  your 
earning  power  declines. 

That**  our  Endowment  Policy  payable  at  65. 

It    does    all    these    things;    and   the   yearly 

amount  you  invest  in  it  is  easily  laid  by. 

Shall   we  tell   you  about   this   personally  7 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

Membmr  of  Federal  Re»ero»  Symimm 


E.  B.  MORRIS.  President. 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau 
tiful  lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf, 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run 
ning  water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms, 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 
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GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY  CO. 

Gen.  7's,  1936 
Market,  yielding  7.35^7 

MILWAUKEE  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY 
AND  LIGHT  CO. 

Ref.  and  1st,  y^o's,  1941 
95,  yielding  S.OO^'f 

DUQUESNE  LIGHT  CO. 

Conv.  Deb.  T^-i's,  1936 
98' 2.  yielding  7.65''i 

NIAGARA  FALLS  POWER  CO. 


1st  and  Consol.  6'; 


1950 


88,  yielding  6.85'  ,, 

STANDARD  TANK  CAR  CO. 

Serial  Equipment,  T^-^s 

Yielding  S.OO'.o 

Circulars   upon   request 

Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons 

INCORPORATED 


LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 

PHILADELPHIA 
J.  P.  MAGILL,  Manager 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL 

FOR  SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  WORK 

Sununer  Term,  Seventh  Month  5  to 

Eighth  Month  13,  1921 
Special  Courses  for  Teachers 


Woolman    School 
SWARTHMORE.  PA. 


ELBERT  RUSSELL, 

Director 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Opens  3rd  Mo.  1 8th  for  the  Season  of  1921 

A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 
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129th  YEAR 


The 

"North  America" 

and 

"The   Friend" 

Have  been  Neighbors  for  94  Years. 
They  both  stand  for 

STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  Insurance  with 
this  Company  ? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you  a 
North  America    Policy 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friende 

Post  Office  Address :     Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Managf 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Ester  brook  Pens  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufactunr 

who  establiihed  the  buaineu 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


YOUNG    MAN  at    Haverford    College,  experienced  a; 
driver  of  motor  cara,  wants  position  as  chauffeur  dur 


montha.   Address  B, 


'»     family 
teacher  in  French,  G 
references.     Address 


Friend  from  Europe,  position  in 
for  the  summer.     Experienced 

an  and  Piano,  domesticated,  best 

B.,  Care  of  The  Friend. 


Our  Friends  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  we  have  the  follow- 
ing subscriptions  toward  our  $58,000.00  SPECIAL  FUND. 


1  Subscription  for 
5  Subscriptions  " 
1  Subscription   " 
5  Subscriptions  " 
3 


$1,000.00 
600.00 
500.00 
250.00 


11 
65 


Aggregating 


$5,000.00 
5,000.00 

600.00 
2,500.00 

750.00 
6,618.00 


Total,     $21,668.00 


We  need  the  help  of  ALL.     Hast  thou  done  thy  part? 
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"ABANDONING  ALL  CREED  AND  DOGMA." 

Whether  as  an  aftermath  of  war  or  as  a  cHmax  of  corrupt 
social,  industrial  and  political  systems  the  world  today  ap- 
pears to  be  in  a  revolutionary  temper.  Naturally  this  has 
affected  religious  thinking  in  various  directions.  One  might 
easily  make  a  long  list  of  expressions  from  the  public  press 
like  the  one  that  we  have  used  as  a  caption  for  this  article. 
They  all  would  indicate  revolt  against  the  institutions  of  re- 
ligion, but  would  all  make  the  common  claim  of  seeking  reality 
behind  worn  out  forms  of  expression  and  practice.  To  the 
thoughtful  Friend  such  revolt  seems  in  degree  hopeful,  and  no 
small  measure  of  encouragement  goes  out  to  such  protests 
and  to  such  protestants.  The  method  by  which  the  axe  is 
laid  at  the  root  of  the  corrupt  tree  has  divine  sanction.  Nor 
do  we  forget  that  many  a  good  custom  becomes  corrupt  as  it 
hardens  into  deadly  formalism.  There  does,  however,  seem 
to  be  place  for  a  caution  against  throwing  away  all  the  hard- 
earned  fruit  of  application,  study  and  experience  in  religious 
matters.  This  fruit  in  the  past  has  taken  visible  form  very 
often  in  creed  and  dogma.  Our  vision  of  the  danger  of  bondage 
in  these  acquirements  of  the  past,  may  indeed  be  a  true  vis- 
ion, but  is  it  not  possible  to  construct  a  wholesome  present 
without  a  wholesale  repudiation  of  the  past?  If  in  fact  we 
are  actually  constructive  is  it  not  necessary  to  use  the  mate- 
rials that  have  been  garnered  by  the  labor  of  others? 

What  in  the  final  analysis  are  creeds  and  dogmas?  Are 
they  anything  more  than  the  honest  effort  of  seekers  to  put 
their  findings  into  fixed  and  formal  language?  In  the  case  of 
dogma,  of  course,  it  is  assumed  there  is  an  efl'ort  to  force  one's 
views  upon  others.  In  some  cases,  at  least,  possibly  in  most 
cases,  this  is  merely  assumption.  Dogma  is  certainly  used 
by  many  constructive  thinkers  as  a  method  of  challenging 
thought.  It  is  their  expectation  that  dogma  will  provoke  coun- 
ter dogma  and  so  progress  from  point  to  point  be  made. 
Creeds  repel  us  because  they  try  to  confine  in  fixed  moulds 
of  expression  such  fluid  matters  as  thought  and  belief  and 
faith.  That  is  certainly  the  side  of  their  defect  and  we  do  well 
to  protect  ourselves  even  from  "the  defect  of  virtue."  How 
poor,  nevertheless,  would  the  religious  world  be  if  it  threw 


overboard  all  the  rich  scholarship  and  all  the  lofty  experience 
that  have  come  out  of  good  men  in  credal  expressions!  Years 
ago  a  young  Friend  was  at  Oxford  University  for  some  summer 
courses.  It  was  announced  that  Canon  Gore  would  give 
twelve  lectures  on  the  Apostles'  Creed.  It  seemed  quite  clear 
to  the  Friend  that  he  could  find  more  profitable  courses  for 
his  limited  time,  but  a  kind  adviser  intervened  to  say  that 
this  course  was  probably  the  richest  opportunity  of  the  whole 
summer  session.  That  conclusion  was  emphatically  accepted 
by  the  inexperienced  student  before  the  first  lecture  had  con- 
cluded. The  learned  churchman  made  it  clear  that  a  great 
wealth  of  knowledge,  experience  and  inspiration  had  gone 
into  the  words  so  familiar  to  those  who  recite  the  creed. 
Even  to  one  who  would  feel  trammeled  by  the  regular  use  of 
any  set  form  of  words,  it  was  a  revelation  to  learn  something 
of  the  processes  by  which  thoughts  about  God  are  crystal- 
lized. We  may  say  the  crystal  when  found  is  a  fine  ornament 
for  the  collector's  cabinet,  but  that  in  matters  of  faith  one 
must  have  something  alive  and  growing  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  soul.  Without  any  defection  of  feeling  whatever 
toward  the  Quaker  position,  may  we  not  thankfully  claim 
that  not  a  few  who  recognize  the  value  of  creeds  are  also  very 
much  alive  to  the  need  of  freedom  and  of  untrammeled  faith? 
We  can  give  such  their  just  dues,  but  we  can  do  more.  We  can 
recognize  that  creed  and  dogma  do  in  degree  register  the  up- 
ward and  outward  groping  of  our  finite  powers  toward  an 
apprehension  of  God.  We  Friends  believe,  and  with  us  this 
belief  has  almost  the  force  of  a  creed,  that  the  perfect  appre- 
hension of  God  is  to  be  found  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  He  has 
mercifully  given  Himself  in  a  matchless  incarnation  in  Judea, 
and  in  full  measure  of  coming  again  to  each  of  us  in  the  Spirit, 
to  make  this  apprehension  possible  for  us.  Such  an  experience, 
when  we  have  it,  will  not  make  iconoclasts  of  us.  However 
crude  and  imperfect  some  ideas  of  God  may  seem,  however 
false  and  misleading  some  conceptions  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment of  the  world  may  present  themselves  to  us,  however 
loudly  we  may  feel  called  to  set  forth  a  better  way,  we  shall, 
if  we  have  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  perceive  that  these  crudities 
and  misunderstandings  are  best  resolved  (often  are  only 
resoluble)  in  His  love.  The  beginning  fact  of  creation  in  the 
spiritual  world  is  the  recognition  of  God.  The  beginning 
fact  for  any  of  us  who  would  teach  our  fellows  is  the  neces- 
sity of  tenderness  of  feeling  toward  this  recognition  of  God, 
crude  and  undeveloped  though  it  may  be. 
"The  Aztec  serpent  coils  in  stone 
Type  of  the  endless  and  unknown." 
With  any  that  recognize  such  types  may  we  not  find  a 
starting  point  toward  a  fuller  life? 

J.H.  B. 


"The  real  old  Quaker  atmosphere  of  simplicity,  interest  and 
refinement  is  like  nothing  else  in  the  world." — L.  Violet 
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DUBLIN  YEARLY  MEETING 

[The  letter  of  Ella  Newlin  printed  in  The  Friend  last  week 
gave  our  readers  a  first-hand  view  of  the  annual  gathering  of 
our  Irish  Friends.  The  following  portions  of  the  reported 
proceedings  in  The  Friend  (London)  should  be  of  interest. — 
Eds.] 

The  Meeting  on  Ministry  and  Oversight. 

At  this  Meeting,  commencing  on  the  27th  of  Fourth  Month, 
and  open  to  all  Friends,  minutes  were  read  on  behalf  of  Abner 
L.  Newlin  and  Ella  Newlin,  of  Earlham,  liberating  them  for 
service  within  the  British  Isles,  and  mentioning  the  prospect 
they  had  of  attending  the  Yearly  Meetings  in  Dublin  and 
London,  and  the  General  Meeting  of  Friends  at  Fritchley. 
They  hope  later  to  proceed  to  Germany  and  Norway,  if  the 
way  opens. 

A  cordial  welcome  was  extended  to  these  Friends,  and  also 
to  the  following: — Tanius  and  Marian  Cortas,  Mount  Leba- 
non; and  Albert  F.  and  Mary  E.  Pim,  Madagascar,  representing 
the  Friends'  Foreign  Mission  Association;  Samuel  Graveson, 
Bertram  Pickard  and  William  Blair  Neatby,  representing 
London  Yearly  Meeting;  and  Oren  B.  Wilbur,  of  New  York, 
identified  with  Relief  work  in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland, 
was  also  present. 

Several  Friends  expressed  appreciation  at  having  so  many 
visitors  present,  and  trusted  that  blessing  would  rest  upon 
their  service  amongst  us. 

Leopold  H.  Grubb  and  Louis  F.  O'Brien  were  reappointed 
Clerk  and  Assistant  Clerk  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Reports  were  read  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings  on  Ministry 
and  Oversight  in  Ulster,  Leinster  and  Munster.  [In  the  Yearly 
Meeting  there  are  now  32  Recorded  Ministers,  82  Elders  and 
126  Overseers.  Four  Friends  hold  the  dual  office  of  Elder  and 
Overseer.]  In  the  Leinster  report  mention  was  made  of  some 
who  had  gone  elsewhere  to  seek  that  spiritual  food  which  they 
had  failed  to  find  in  our  own  meetings. 

Charles  B.  Lamb,  in  traveling  up  and  down  throughout  the 
country  during  the  year,  had  been  impressed  with  the  serenity 
of  mind  which  Friends  possessed  considering  the  sad  events 
which  were  taking  place  in  our  country.  He  felt  that  a  positive 
spirit  of  peace  was  what  was  needed, — "  that  spirit,"  as  George 
Fox  expressed  it,  "which  takes  away  the  occasion  of  all  war." 

J.  Ernest  Grubb  believed  there  were  many  open  doors  for 
Friends  in  Ireland,  mentioning  especially  the  points  of  contact 
which  we  had  with  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics.  Charles  E. 
Jacob  dwelt  on  the  need  for  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Only  thus  could  we  have  power  for  service  both  in  our  meet- 
ings and  in  the  country.  Charles  Cyril  Roberts  said  that  if 
we  had  the  Spirit  first,  the  points  of  contact  which  had  been 
referred  to  would  be  found.  Dr.  Henry  T.  Bewley  said  that 
most  of  those  present  were  members  of  the  Meeting  on  Ministry 
and  Oversight.  Having  accepted  office,  we  were  responsible 
for  our  fellow-members.  Were  we  doing  all  we  could  to  minister 
to  their  spiritual  welfare? 

The  Yearly  Meeting. 
Fifth-day,  twenty-eighth  of  Fourth  Month. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  commenced  without  interval,  after  a 
meeting  for  worship  at  10  a.  m.  There  were  over  100  Friends 
present,  but  38  of  the  Representatives  were  absent  from  the 
sitting.  The  Clerks,  who  had  been  appointed  last  year,  were 
at  the  table, — Thomas  W.  Bewley,  Clerk,  and  Edwin  B. 
Jacob  and  Henrietta  Bulla,  Assistants. 

Minutes  were  read  on  behalf  of  visiting  Friends.  In  addition 
to  those  present  at  the  Meeting  on  Ministry  and  Oversight, 
the  Clerk  mentioned  Dorothy  Brown  and  Francis  E.  Pollard 
representing  London  Yearly  Meeting.  A  minute  was  made 
recording  the  appreciation  of  the  presence  of  all  these  Friends. 
Several  Friends  having  warmly  expressed  a  welcome,  W.  Blair 
Neatby,  Ella  Newlin,  Tanius  Cortas  and  Oren  B.  Wilbur 
briefly  tendered  thanks  for  the  welcome  which  had  been  given. 

The  Epistle  prepared  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  and  the 
Message  to  Irish  Friends  from  last  London  Yearly  Meeting 


were  read.  J.  Ernest  Grubb,  Charles  E.  Jacob  and  other 
Friends  thanked  English  Friends  for  their  gracious  and  helpful 
messages  and  for  the  work  of  reconciliation  and  love  which 
they  had  done  in  this  country.  Benjamin  Haughton  concurred. 
He  could  not  find  words  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the 
action  of  members  of  London  Yearly  Meeting. 

Samuel  Graveson  said  the  work  could  not  have  been  done 
without  the  help  of  Irish  Friends.  He  deplored  the  spirit  of 
distrust  which  existed  between  different  sections  of  the  people, 
and  thought  that  Friends  filled  a  useful  place  in  the  country. 

Ella  Newlin  said  it  was  a  remarkable  thing  that  the  world 
which  lieth  in  wickedness  lives  in  fear,  as  could  be  seen  in  the 
great  armaments  of  the  different  nations.  Both  her  husband 
and  herself  had  been  warned  by  people  they  had  met  about 
the  danger  of  coming  to  Ireland,  but  they  went  forward  with- 
out any  sense  of  fear. 

Various  committees  having  been  appointed,  letters  were 
read  from  the  General  Meeting  of  Friends  in  New  Zealand 
and  Australia. 

Charles  E.  Jacob  was  glad  to  learn  that  a  Friends'  School 
had  now  been  started  on  thirty-four  acres  of  land  at  Wanganui, 
New  Zealand.  This  was  a  very  beautiful  locality,  and  being 
already  an  educational  centre  should  be  a  good  position  for 
the  school. 

Fifth-day  afternoon,  twenty-eighth  of  Fourth  Month. 
A  Testimony  of  Lisburn  Monthly  Meeting  endorsed  by 
Ulster  Quarterly  Meeting  respecting  Jane  Green,  widow  of 
Forster  Green,  an  Elder,  was  read.  Charles  B.  Lamb  and 
Charles  Benington  gave  corroborative  testimony  to  the  value 
of  the  life  of  our  late  dear  Friend.  It  was  concluded  to  print 
the  Testimony  in  the  appendix  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  Proceed- 
ings. 

American  Epistles:  A  New  Decision. 

A  summary  of  the  American  Epistles  was  read,  also  an 
Epistle  from  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets  Yearly  Meeting,  Phila- 
delphia. A  letter  from  Baltimore  explained  that  the  absence 
of  an  Epistle  was  caused  by  the  death  of  their  Clerk,  Allen  C. 
Thomas. 

William  Blair  Neatby  said  that  there  was  a  growing  co- 
operation between  the  diflferertt  bodies  of  Friends  in  America, 
but  serious  problems  were  involved  in  the  deeper  question  of 
organic  reunion  Oren  B.'  Wilbur  said  that  Friends  belonging 
to  his  (Hicksite)  Yearly  Meeting  received  Epistles  from  Lon- 
don and  would  appreciate  Epistles  from  Dublin. 

Fifth-day  Evening. 
Closing  of  Brookfield  School 

The  report  of  Brookfield  School  was  read,  showing  a  loss 
for  the  year  of  £592.  Charles  B.  Lamb,  Chairman  of  the  Brook- 
field Committee,  said  that  owing  to  the  raising  of  the  fees 
a  number  of  children  hid  been  withdrawn  and  for  the  first 
time  a  bank  overdraught  had  had  to  be  arranged.  The  Com- 
mittee had  concluded  it  would  be  best  to  wind  up  the  school, 
both  on  account  of  the  serious  financial  position  and  the  fact 
that  the  class  for  which  the  school  was  specially  founded  in 
1836  had  now  practically  ceased  to  exist.  There  had  been  a 
considerable  profit  from  the  farm  during  the  past  few  years, 
but  conditions  had  now  so  changed  that  help  could  not  be  ex- 
pected from  that  quarter  in  the  near  future. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  concluded  to  fall  in  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  Committee,  and  a  minute  was  drawn  up  in- 
structing the  Committee  to  take  such  steps  as  might  be  needed 
to  close  the  school. 

The  report  from  the  Irish  Central  Education  Committee 
terminated  the  day's  proceedings. 

Sixth-day  morning,  twenty-ninth  of  Fourth  Month. 
A  report  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was 
read,  showing  a  debit  balance  of  £218  15s.  6d.,  at  the  end  of 
the  financial  year;    £700  was  raised  in  1920,  and  it  was  decided 
to  raise  £800  for  1921. 


Sixth  Month  9,  1921. 
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The  Schools. 
A  summary  of  the  reports  of  the  three  Provincial  Schools 
was  read,  giving  the  total  pupils  as  under: 

Total        Friends  Connected 

with  Friends. 

Lisburn 92         15  3 

Mountmellick 38  7  i 

Newtown 77        28  2 

Total 207        50  6 

or,  including  Brookfield 263         58         15 

Mountmellick  School  To  Be  Closed. 

Leinster  Quarterly  Meeting  had  decided  to  close  Mount- 
mellick School  at  the  end  of  the  next  summer  term,  so  that 
when  Brookfield  is  laid  down,  Lisburn  and  Newtown  only 
will  be  left. 

Dr.  James  Clark,  Headmaster  of  Newtown  School,  said  that 
we  had  the  subject  of  a  Central  School  before  us  three  years 
ago,  but  that  arguments  failed  to  get  Friends  to  make  a  con- 
centrated effort  in  the  matter  of  Irish  Friends'  education.  He 
had  now  been  fifteen  years  at  Newtown,  but  before  that  had 
seen  the  evils  of  materialism  and  priestcraft  upon  young  people 
in  a  large  continental  town.  As  a  result  of  this  he  used  his 
efforts  to  impress  upon  pupils  the  privilege  of  direct  access  to 
God.  Two  schools  were  now  about  to  be  closed,  and  he  be- 
lieved it  would  be  difficult  to  replace  the  present  teachers  in 
the  other  two  schools.  He  hoped  that  pressure  of  facts  would 
cause  us  to  take  up  the  education  question  more  seriously. 

Sixth-day  Afternoon. 
Temperance:  Prohibition. 

Reports  on  Temperance  from  the  three  Quarterly  Meetings 
were  read,  reflecting  a  widespread  interest  in  the  subject,  but 
not  much  organized  effort. 

Abner  L.  Newlin  testified  to  the  success  of  the  Prohibition 
law  in  the  United  States.  It  did  not  altogether  prevent  drink- 
ing, but  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the  law.  There  was  a  law 
against  murder,  but  that  did  not  altogether  prevent  murder, 
neither  was  it  a  reason  why  the  law  should  be  altered.  Pro- 
hibition had  greatly  increased  the  value  of  labor,  and  con- 
sequently eTilisted  the  sympathy  of  employers. 

Ella  Newlin  said  it  was  really  the  business  vote  which  turned 
the  scale  in  favor  of  Prohibition. 

The  statistical  returns  were  circulated  in  the  Meeting,  show- 
ing a  total  of  2,281  members  on  the  thirty-first  of  Twelfth 
Month,  1920 — a  decrease  of  six  members  for  the  year. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


EDUCATION. 


[We  have  already  printed  several  articles  in  regard  to  the 
Kent  School,  and  the  idea  of  Self-Help  in  Education.  Our 
readers  will  welcome  the  following  from  Brown  and  li'hite. 
the  Westtown  paper,  as  giving  the  student  view  of  the  subject.] 

STUDENT  LABOR  AS  APPLIED  AT  WESTTOWN. 

Text  of  Prize  Essay. 

in  various  places,  a  system  for  running  a  school  by  student 
labor  has  been  tried  and  successfully  worked.  The  students 
have  shown  more  interest  in  the  development  of  the  school, 
and  it  has  prepared  them,  somewhat,  for  later  life. 

If  a  system  was  adopted,  my  system  would  be  as  follows: 

The  Seniors  would  be  overseers,  or  captains,  over  groups 
of  smaller  boys.  Each  Senior  would  have  his  own  group.  Each 
Senior  would  have  about  ten  boys  in  his  group.  The  boys 
would  pick  the  peaches  and  apples  in  season,  and  also  take 
care  of  the  trees  around  the  campus. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  year  a  group  of  seven  boys  would 
be  appointed  to  make  out  the  tasks  for  that  year.  They  would 
assign  different  duties  to  different  groups.  The  Seniors  would 
be  captains  over  each  group.  Each  Senior  would  try  to  outdo 
the  others  in  work.  The  group  that  had  done  the  neatest  and 
best  work  during  the  year  would  be  awarded  a  prize. 


The  boys  would  get  up  at  half-past  six,  as  they  do  now,  and 
would  have  breakfast  at  seven.  School  would  begin  at  quarter 
of  eight,  and  end  at  ten  forty,  making  four  periods.  From  ten 
forty-five  until  twelve  fifteen  the  boys  would  do  their  various 
duties,  such  as  cleaning  the  campus  of  old  paper  and  trash, 
and  making  their  beds.  They  would  also  sweep  the  halls  and 
clean  the  windows.  In  the  autumn,  when  the  leaves  fall,  they 
would  rake  the  leaves^  and  in  the  winter  they  would  make 
paths  in  the  snow.  The  boys  would  empty  scrap  baskets  and 
clean  boards. 

It  would  be  every  boy's  duty  to  see  that  his  own  room  was 
neatly  kept.  The  boys  would  wait  on  table,  and  help  the  cook 
and  baker  all  they  could.  There  would  be  one  big  Sixth-day 
every  two  weeks.  On  the  Sixth-day  there  would  be  school  as 
usual  in  the  morning,  but  not  in  the  afternoon.  Every  boy 
would  turn  out  for  a  big  clean  up. 

Afternoon  Program. 

Dinner  would  start  at  twelve-thirty.  School  would  begin 
at  one-twenty-five  and  end  at  two-fifty-five.  After  school,  as 
usual,  the  boys  would  have  their  athletics. 

On  Seventh-day  the  boys  would  begin  their  work  after  the 
morning  collection.  The  Seventh-day  program  would  be 
similar  to  the  present  one,  except  there  would  be  no  collections. 
After  finishing  their  work,  the  boys  would  be  free  to  do  what- 
ever they  pleased.  Under  this  system,  there  would  be  no  teach- 
ers to  supervise  the  work.     The  boys  would  go  to  bed  as  usual. 

For  the  last  year  the  deficit  of  the  school  was  $16,000.  Why 
not  make  it  a  gain? 

Howard  Thompson. 

REPORT  OF  KENT  SCHOOL  SELF-HELP  SYSTEM. 

Discipline  and  Cleaning  Managed  Entirely  by  Student 
Body. 

Kent  is  a  rather  large  boys'  boarding  school,  situated  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Housatonic  river,  near  Kent,  Conn. 
There  are  about  two  hundred  boys  at  Kent,  who  run  the  en- 
tire discipline  and  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  student  body  is  composed  of  boys  of  all  ages,  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  There  is  a  student  council  of 
five  members  elected  by  the  students.  This  council  manages 
all  the  disciplinary  afi"airs.  It  has  charge  of  the  collections  of 
the  students,  and  the  faculty  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
collections. 

Father  Sill,  the  superintendent,  started  Kent's  famous 
"Self-Help  System,"  when  the  school  was  started.  By  this 
system  the  student  body  does  practically  all  the  work  in  the 
buildings  and  on  the  campus;  such  as  sweeping  out  the  school 
rooms,  sweeping  off  the  walks  and  taking  care  of  the  furnaces. 

Each  boy  makes  his  own  bed  and  sweeps  out  his  own  room. 
Each  boy's  job,  as  it  is  called,  is  inspected  daily  by  a  Senior. 
If  the  inspector  finds  things  a  little  out  of  order  he  reports  it 
to  the  head  prefect,  and  the  latter  reports  it  in  a  "job  collec- 
tion." 

There  are  two  "job  collections"  a  day.  The  first  is  at  eight 
in  the  morning,  in  which  the  fellows  are  appointed  their  jobs. 
The  second  is  at  six  in  the  evening,  in  which  the  inspectors 
make  their  report.  If  a  boy  has  been  ordered  to  do  his  job 
over  and  fails  to  do  it,  he  then  is  required  to  do  an  hour  of 
extra  work. 

Loomis,  a  boys'  school  near  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  somewhat 
the  same  plan  of  "  Self-Help."  The  boys  make  their  own  beds 
and  sweep  out  the  halls,  but  do  not  take  care  of  the  campus. 

1  feel  that  this  system  will  work  in  any  institution  that  it 
is  installed  in,  if  the  boys  have  the  right  spirit.  Immediately 
the  question  arises,  will  the  fellows  have  the  spirit?  They 
have  had  it  at  Kent  for  over  thirty  years,  so  why  can't  they 
have  it  at  any  other  institution  like  it? 

Hugh  Borton. 


Be  Yourself. — It  is  the  little  voice  inside  that  we  should 
hearken  to.  M)'  motto  is  never  to  try  to  imitate  anybody;  1 
have  always  looked  inward  and  followed  the  inward  voice. — 
John  Burroughs. 
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HOME. 
There  lies  a  little  city  in  the  hiUs, 

White  are  its  roofs,  dim  is  each  dwelling's  door, 
And  peace  with  perfect  rest  its  bosom  fills. 

There  the  pure  mist,  the  pity  of  the  sea, 

Comes  as  a  white,  soft  hand,  and  reaches  o'er 
And  touches  its  stUl  face  most  tenderly. 

Unstirred  and  calm,  amid  our  shifting  years, 

Lo!  where  it  lies,  far  from  the  clash  and  roar. 
With  quiet  distance  blurred,  as  if  thro  tears. 

O  heart  that  prayest  so  for  God  to  send 

Some  loving  messenger  to  go  before 
And  lead  the  way  to  where  thy  longings  end, 

Be  sure,  be  very  sure,  that  soon  will  come 

His  kindest  angel,  and  through  that  still  door 
Into  the  Infinite  love  will  lead  thee  home. 

— Edward  R.  Sill. 

FRIENDS  IN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

The  inability  of  tiie  writer  to  attend  the  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  of  1921,  and  report  to  it,  and  his  desire  to  inform 
Friends  to  some  extent  regarding  Friends  in  foreign  lands 
may  suffice  as  an  excuse  for  the  following.  It  may  enlarge 
sympathy  for  our  brethren  and  sisters  abroad. 

My  wife  and  I  sailed  from  San  Francisco  and  reached 
Sydney,  Australia,  on  Ninth  Month  30,  1919.  Our  ship  was 
overcrowded  with  British  and  Colonial  soldiers,  and  on  all 
days  of  the  week  much  drinking  and  gambling  prevailed.  We 
were  accordingly  glad  to  be  suddenly  introduced  into  the 
peaceable  and  pure  atmosphere  of  the  Australian  Yearly 
Meeting,  then  sitting  in  Sydney.  The  Friends  gave  us  a 
kindly  welcome,  and  we  soon  entered  into  all  the  difficulties 
and  privileges  they  participate  in.  Wm.  Cooper,  careful,  gentle, 
solicitous,  was  Clerk,  as  for  the  past  many  years ;  but  Frederick 
Coleman,  also  lovable  and  strong,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him. 

Some  of  the  Friends  of  Australia  live  three  thousand  miles 
from  each  other.  There  are  small  regular  meetings  in  Queens- 
land, New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania. Not  a  few  members  live  in  the  "  back  blocks,"  remote 
from  railways.  Even  in  the  cities,  where  meetings  for  worship 
are  maintained,  the  members  are  generally  scattered  or  reside 
in  suburbs,  not  always  easy  to  reach.  There  of  course  are 
the  usual  quotas  of  nominal  members  who  have  come  out 
from  England  and  who  seldom  show  interest  in  Friends.  On 
some  of  these  I  called,  mostly  at  their  places  of  business,  and 
endeavored  to  stir  up  their  interest  in  spiritual  or  Friendly 
matters.  The  old  people  claimed  our  sympathy  and  regard 
and  seemed  particularly  pleased  to  be  remembered  in  family 
visitations.  The  meetings  are  reverently  conducted.  There 
are  but  few  recorded  ministers.  In  the  larger  centres,  "social 
meetings"  were  arranged  for  us  which  were  partly  devoted 
to  worship  and  largely  given  over  to  addresses  by  my  wife  and 
rnyself  on  Friends,  or  others,  in  many  countries  that  we  have 
visited  or  on  other  subjects.  These  opportunities  seemed  to 
be  appreciated  and  drew  together  members  of  meetings  who 
seldom  see  each  other  in  ordinary  religious  or  social  intercourse. 

Five  days  on  the  southern  ocean  took  us  to  New  Zealand. 
The  western  coast  of  the  northern  island  of  that  Dominion 
had  not  been  visited  by  us,  a  few  years  ago,  when  in  New 
Zealand,  but  had  been  much  on  my  mind  since  then.  We  no 
sooner  landed  at  Wellington  than  we  received  a  wire  from 
John  Holdsworth  urging  us  to  go  immediately  to  Wanganui, 
in  the  immediate  district  referred  to,  there  to  meet  him  and 
a  committee  engaged  in  starting  the  new  Friends'  Boarding 
School  in  Wanganui.  We  had  not  before  heard  of  the  town, 
but  at  once  proceeded  to  meet  our  friends.  The  next  few  days 
were  full  of  interest.  The  New  Zealand  Friends  are  blessed 
in  having  a  beautifully  located  school— the  prospects    are 


bright — they  will  want  all  the  financial  assistance  that  they 
may  be  able  to  secure.  This  institution  will  almost  guarantee 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Society  in  that  part  of  the  world.  A 
new  meeting  is  established  there  now.  From  Wanganui  we 
were  driven  to  the  homes  of  isolated  Friends  in  adjacent  parts 
of  the  country.  Some  of  these  families  rarely  if  ever  have 
visits  from  their  fellow-members  and  the  little  seasons  of  wor- 
ship seemed  to  be  most  acceptable  to  them.  It  was  all  worth 
while. 

After  a  short  voyage  we  reached  Auckland,  where  we  spent 
almost  two  weeks.  Auckland  Meeting  is  the  largest  in  New 
Zealand.  There  is  located  the  one  meeting-house  of  Friends 
in  the  islands.  The  conscription  acts  and  its  penalties  bore 
hard  on  this  congregation — all  its  young  men,  we  were  told, 
had  been  in  prison  because  of  their  standing  by  the  plainest 
teachings  of  the  Gospel.  The  Clerk  of  the  Monthly  Meeting, 
Egerton  T.  Gill,  although  universally  considered  as  physically 
unable  to  accept  the  strain,  endured  imprisonment  as  a  C.  O. 
for  two  years,  at  hard  labor,  and  came  out  of  the  ordeal  more 
fit  than  at  the  start.  His  Lord  was  with  him.  Another  young 
man,  a  well-known  publicist,  was  in  prison  as  a  C.  O.  during 
the  visitation  of  the  influenza  in  New  Zealand.  His  young 
wife  ascertained  that  the  interned  Germans  were  sickening  and 
dying  of  the  scourge,  whilst  few  persons,  if  any,  were  willing 
to  undertake  the  unpopular  task  of  caring  for  them.  She 
went  as  a  nurse  to  their  assistance,  and  as  an  assistant  to  the 
very  government  that  had  persecuted  her  husband.  Finally 
she  was  gripped  with  the  disease  and  lay  at  death's  door  with 
no  other  caretakers  than  the  men  whom  she  had  been  helping. 
In  this  hour  of  trial  her  husband  was  permitted  to  be  with 
her  for  a  few  days.  We  afterwards  were  with  these  noble 
young  folks  in  their  happy  little  home  in  Australia,  where  he 
was  once  more  engaged  in  his  professional  work  on  a  leading 
magazine  of  that  country. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Church  Council  in  the  city  of  Christ- 
church,  New  Zealand,  some  of  the  ministers  present  referred 
to  the  C.  O.'s  in  the  highest  terms  in  connection  with  certain 
testimony  that  the  latter  were  able  to  offer  relating  to  the 
need  of  prison  reform.  These  young  Christians,  after  all  the 
abuse  that  had  been  poured  upon  them  whilst  the  war  had' 
been  on,  were  spoken  of  as  "  High  spirited  men,  of  blameless 
life,  whose  testimony  is  proving  valuable."  Another  speaker 
said,  "They  were  men  of  integrity  whom  we  can  all  honor  and 
respect."  Indeed,  it  has  been  my  observation  abroad  that, 
after  the  disbandment  of  armies,  the  Friends  who  have  con- 
sistently stood  by  the  religious  profession  expected  of  them 
as  Friends  have  been  the  ones  most  highly  respected  by  those 
who,  in  the  hysteria  of  conflict,  had  most  bitterly  opposed 
them.  Can  we  say  the  same  of  America?  Or  has  the  crushing 
of  liberty  of  speech  that  obtained  in  America,  during  the  war, 
deadened  the  regard  for  obedience  to  rights  of  conscience  that 
at  one  time  was  gloriously  characteristic  of  our  country? 

1  could  multiply  instances  of  the  faithfulness  of  many 
Friends,  in  the  Antipodes,  did  space  permit. 

We  were  twenty-four  days  crossing  the  great  southern 
Indian  Ocean.  This  trip  afforded  opportunity  for  numerous 
interesting  conversations  with  men  and  women  well  known  in 
the  British  Empire,  to  declare  and  explain  the  Friendly  con- 
cept of  the  Gospel  and  to  hold,  or  share  in,  meetings  for 
worship  on  the  ship. 

The  military  and  police  restrictions  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  were  not  as  rigid  or  annoying,  as  in  the  other  countries 
we  visited,  during  the  trip.  There  was  a  more  kindly  spirit 
on  the  part  of  the  general  population  toward  Americans  than 
in  many  other  lands.  This  was  deeply  appreciated  by  us. 
There  are  two  Monthly  Meetings  in  South  Africa— namely, 
at  Johannesburg  in  The  Transvaal  and  at  Cape  Town.  The 
Clerk  of  the  former  is  Leonard  Howe,  who,  although  interested 
in  Labor  Unions  has,  because  of  his  broad  and  Christian 
spirit,  an  excellent  influence  for  good  among  them.  The  Clerk 
of  Cape  Town  Monthly  Meeting  is  William  H.  Robson,  at 
one  time  a  minister  of  another  denomination  and  now  an 
active  Friend.   There  are  hopeful  groups  of  quite  young  people 
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among  South  African  Friends,  it  is  noticeable  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  young  men  and  women  who  have  been  privileged 
to  attend  Friends'  schools  in  England  are  attached  to  the 
principles  we  stand  for. 

We  reached  England  one  day  before  Yearly  Meeting  of  1920. 
It  was  pleasant  to  revive  old  friendships.  English  Friends 
were  led  into  greater  trials,  in  several  wa\s,  during  the  war 
than  were  those  of  the  United  States.  Their  activities  are 
applied  to  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  As  protestants  of  Protest- 
ants they  fearlessly  proclaim  their  adherence  to  the  cause  of 
righteousness  whilst  running  the  risk  of  being  considered 
chronic  objectors  by  the  government  and  the  public.  If,  per- 
chance, their  influence  is  weakened  because  of  this  real  danger, 
their  clear  vision  and  direct  statement  and  honest  courage 
form  a  valuable  asset  in  the  political,  religious  and  social  life 
of  their  country.  In  many  respects  London  and  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meetings  are  much  alike. 

Throughout  the  Empire,  as  in  my  own  country.  Friends  do 
not  establish  meetings  in  places  where  it  could  be  done  if 
some  one  man  or  woman  would  quietly  take  the  initiative, 
call  the  scattered  members  together  and  interest  others,  who 
outwardly  seem  to  be  careless,  in  the  social  and  spiritual 
activities  associated  with  our  very  simple  practices  and  doc- 
trine. But  in  too  many  instances  faith  seems  to  be  lacking — 
or  a  needless  fear  that  business  interests  or  social  prestige 
may  suffer  if  too  closely  identified  with  Friends.  As  a  result 
there  are  communities  throughout  the  world  where  Friends 
are  partly  separated  without  any  attempt  to  fully  get  together, 
where  they  often  do  not  maintain  the  habit  of  Divine  worship 
even  with  others  not  of  our  Society,  their  children  are  lost 
to  our  communion  and  they  do  not  have  the  authoritative 
position  for  good  in  their  respective  localities  that  they  other- 
wise might  attain  to. 

There  are  other  Friends — more  or  less  isolated — who  seem 
placed  in  disadvantageous  situations  with  respect  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  establishing  meetings,  yet  who  sincerely  make  the 
attempt  to  do  so.  They  discover  other  people  with  Friendly 
connections  or  sympathies.  Many  will  not  accept  their  kindly 
invitations  to  partake  in  our  method  of  worship,  but  some 
will — there  are  always  those  about  us  to  whom  usual  church 
procedure  does  not  appeal  and  who  will  join  us  in  waiting  upon 
God.  It  is  infinitely  easier  to  establish  a  new  Friends'  meeting 
than  to  maintain  many  of  the  old  ones.  The  heavenly  love 
and  power  come  down  alluringly  and  strongly  into  such  newly- 
created  assemblies  where  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  gathering 
— vocal  ministry  is  not  wanting — and  in  no  way  are  His  people 
put  to  shame.  We  have  seen  many  such  congregations  abroad, 
and  the  helpfulness  of  the  corporate  work  of  these  brethren 
and  sisters  has  been  recognized  by  their  fellow-believers  of 
other  sects.  These  little  groups  of  Friends  emphasize  phases 
of  the  Truth  that  do  not  bulk  so  large  in  other  denominations 
— whilst  preserving  their  identity  as  Friends  they  join  with 
other  Christians  in  all  that  makes  for  spiritual  development 
and  social  uplift  in  the  cities  or  countrysides  in  which  they 
find  themselves.  Their  influence  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  numbers. 

We  have  seen  young  people  who  have  established  them- 
selves far  from  Friends,  or  Christian  surroundings,  in  the 
hope  of  profiting  in  material  matters  but,  as  years  have 
progressed,  they  have  not  always  increased  in  worldly  posses- 
sions or  developed  in  the  spiritual  life.  It  is  not  uncharitable 
to  feel  that  had  they  settled  in  the  countries  in  which  they 
had  been  brought  up  it  would  have  been  better  for  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  Friends  under  direct  religious  concern 
or  from  considerations  of  health  have  moved  far  from  their 
native  environments  and,  when  faithful  to  their  Lord,  have 
been  blessed  in  doing  so.  All  these  considerations  teach  the 
importance  of  seeking  the  guidance  or  leadings  of  our  Heaven- 
ly Father  in  matters  affecting  family  or  business  life. 

We  left  the  All  Friends"  Conference  in  London  in  order  to 
reach  Switzerland  in  time  to"  attend  the  Conference  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  "World  Alliance  for  Inter- 
national Friendship  Through  the  Churches."     Here  1  greatly 


enjoyed  meeting  men  with  whom  1  had  been  associated  in 
Peace  Work.  Twenty-three  countries  were  represented.  The 
outcome  of  that  cgnference  should  be  far-reaching. 

Our  foreign  work  concluded  with  visiting  some  of  the  meet- 
ings of  England  and  Ireland.  The  latter  country  is  in  sad 
plight.  Friends  have  suffered  in  some  localities  from  raids 
on  their  homes,  from  business  losses,  from  anxiety  associated 
with  the  fightings  and  the  shameful  reprisals  all  around  them. 
They  are  peculiarly  entitled  to  our  sympathy,  and  we  should 
express  it  to  them. 

1  have  been  led  during  this  trip  into  holding  meetings  with 
ministers  of  the  various  denominations,  and  with  Church 
Councils,  as  way  opened  therefore.  1  have  been  concerned 
on  such  occasions  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  love  and  peace. 
The  preachers  are  sick  of  war  and  of  their  past  efforts  to  send 
forth  members  of  their  congregations  to  kill.  Often,  after  such 
opportunities,  there  were  publicly  or  privately  expressed  strong 
testimonies  to  their  renewed  conviction  that  commercial  and 
racial  problems  cannot  be  solved  by  human  carnage,  but  only 
by  obedience  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  Said  a  Methodist 
minister  to  me,  in  Australia,  after  1  had  addressed  a  large 
group  of  them:  "  Four  years  ago  we  would  not  hear  you — we 
did  not  want  to  hear  about  peace.  But  now  we  know  what 
war  is.  It  is  butchery.  Years  ago  the  soldier  paraded  with 
music  and  gay  colors,  but  now-a-days  he  dresses  up  for  butcher- 
ing— he  puts  on  an  apron  and  goes  out  to  butcher."  This 
fierce  denunciation  of  war — language  which  1  would  not  desire 
to  use  for  myself,  but  which  can  be  quoted — was  followed  by 
the  remarks  of  another  preacher:  "What  we  want  is  another 
George  Fox."  Frequently  my  inquiries  as  to  church  conditions 
would  be  answered  with  the  simple  pessimistic  exclamation: 
"The  churches  are  dead."  The  only  optimistic  report  1  re- 
ceived during  the  whole  trip  was  in  Adelaide,  Australia,  where, 
1  was  informed,  about  fifty  laymen  had  lately  joined  in 
evangelistic  labors  with  a  good  degree  of  success. 

We  met  the  trials  and  uncertainties  that  have  been  inevitably 
connected  with  travel  the  past  few  years.  We  were  in  a 
railroad  collision  in  a  long  tunnel  in  France,  and  near  to 
grave  danger,  this  being  the  only  accident  that  befell  us. 

With  thankful  hearts  we  reached  our  native  land.  We 
acknowledge  the  care,  in  many  ways,  of  the  gracious  Provi- 
dence which  has  followed  us  during  the  over  46,000  miles  of 
travel  involved  in  the  prosecution  of  this  particular  service. 

Wm.  C.  Allen. 

BURLINGTON  AND  BUCKS  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Burlington  and  Bucks  Quarterl>'  Meeting  was  held  at  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.,  on  the  31st  ult. 

The  total  membership  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  is  about 
three  hundred,  nearly  evenly  divided  between  the  meetings 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  Delaware,  and  judging  by  the  size  of  the 
congregation  on  Third-day  last,  the  membership  was  well 
represented. 

Two  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  almost  to  the  month,  the 
first  Yearly  Meeting  for  Friends  of  these  parts  was  held  at 
Burlington.  This  was  more  than  a  full  year  before  the  coming 
of  William  Penn  and  five  years  before  Philadelphia  had  as- 
sumed sufficient  importance  to  be  considered  a  desirable  place 
for  holding  the  annual  assembly. 

There  is  so  much  that  links  the  town  and  meeting  of  Bur- 
lington with  the  remote  and  more  immediate  past  history  of 
the  Society,  that  a  visitor  to  the  meeting  today  is  rather  grati- 
fied than  otherwise  to  find  the  morning  train  from  Philadel- 
phia brings  him  to  the  railroad  station,  close  by  the  old  meet- 
ing-house grounds,  an  hour  before  the  time  for  opening. 

This  quiet  hour  in  the  beautiful  graveyard  and  under  the 
tall  sycamores  that  shaded  the  original  house  long  ago,  as 
they  do  the  spacious  and  comfortable  one  of  toda>',  proved  to 
more  than  one  visitor  a  fitting  part  of  a  meeting  that  was  in 
no  degree  an  unworth)'  successor  of  those  held  long  ago,  when 
many  worthies  of  those  days  occupied  the  gallery  benches 
and  gave  to  the  meeting  the  appropriate  title  of  "  school  of  the 
prophets." 
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Friends  gathered  on  the  occasion  under  review  with  most 
commendable  promptness,  and  after  a  period  of  reverent 
waiting,  the  silence  was  broken  b\'  a  message  beginning  with 
the  words:  "The  earth  beareth  fruit  of  herself;  first  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear." 

Another  referred  to  the  "fruits  of  the  spirit"  and  still 
another  in  much  the  same  line  spoke  from  a  full  heart  of  the 
blessings  which  are  manifest  in  a  life  that  yields  itself  to  this 
growth  of  the  spirit.  The  meeting  was  refreshed  and,  we  be- 
lieve, strengthened,  as  had  been  so  many  others  that  had 
gathered  under  the  same  roof,  and  when  the  time  came  for  the 
business  session  there  could  have  been  no  feeling  of  weariness 
on  the  part  of  any. 

The  many  items  of  importance  were  dispatched  in  a  mas- 
terful and  most  dignified  manner.  Among  other  matters  that 
stand  out  was  the  decision  reached  in  great  unity  to  commit 
the  two  new  Queries,  suggested  by  the  Social  Order  Committee, 
to  the  Monthly  Meetings,  with  the  request  that  replies  to  them 
be  forwarded  to  the  Eleventh  Month  Quarterly  Meeting. 

There  seemed  much  to  commend  this  plan,  and  other 
Quarterly  Meetings  may  find  a  like  arrangement  will  relieve 
the  already  full  schedule  for  Second  Month. 

There  were  several  members  of  the  Extension  Committee 
present  and  opportunity  was  kindly  afforded  them  to  outline 
the  plan  of  service  of  this  Committee  as  thus  far  developed. 
An  earnest  plea  was  made  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  meet- 
ing for  the  support  of  our  work  in  Japan  under  the  dedicated 
service  of  Gilbert  Bowles  and  the  Friends  associated  with 
him. 

The  Clerk  finally  announced  that  the  business  had  all  been 
transacted.  Friends  felt  the  few  monents  of  silence  to  be  a 
fitting  close  to  what  had  been  another  occasion  owned  and 
blessed  of  the  Master,  and  the  meeting  concluded. 

D.  H.  F. 

Sixth  Month  2,  1921. 


OUR  MEETINGS  FOR  WORSHIP  AND  SPIRITUAL  FOOD. 

"Friend,  lend  me  three  loaves,  for  a  friend  of  mine  on  his 
journey  has  come  to  my  house,  and  I  have  nothing  to  set 
before  him." 

Few  things  would  upset  the  average  householder  more  than 
to  have  nothing  to  set  before  a  guest.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have 
only  a  little,  but  to  have  nothing  would  indeed  distress  us, 
both  with  a  sense  of  shame  at  our  bad  housekeeping  and  with 
the  thought  of  our  friend's  hunger.  As  regards  their  physical 
hunger,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  of  us  will  ever  be  in  such  a 
humiliating  position.  When  it  is  a  question  of  spiritual  hun- 
ger or  need,  we  often  have  little  or  nothing  to  set  before  them 
and  yet  feel  no  sense  of  shame;  although  on  consideration  we 
should  readily  admit  that  it  would  be  a  far  greater  privilege 
to  minister  to  their  spiritual,  than  merely  to  their  physical 
needs.  Our  occasional  inability  to  minister  adequately  to  the 
latter  is  excusable  when  our  friends  come  to  us  unexpectedly; 
but  when  there  is  spiritual  need — since  individual  friends 
seldom  come  privately  to  implore  spiritual  help — we  Quakers 
can  but  rarely  plead  unexpectedness  as  an  excuse  for  being 
unable  to  minister  to  it.  Every  First-day  when  we  gather 
with  Friends  to  worship  God,  each  soul  present  is  in  need, 
although  those  in  greatest  need  may  be  perhaps  least  con- 
scious of  it.  Thus  every  week  our  friends  come  to  us  on  their 
journey  and  often  we  have  nothing  to  set  before  them.  Per- 
haps we  even  cultivate  a  false  humility  and  persuade  our- 
selves that  we  are  not  good  enough  to  offer  them  any  spiritual 
food. 

Yet  a  very  few  loaves  and  fishes  when  given  to  Christ  were 
sufficient  for  a  great  multitude,  and  it  was  only  a  lad  who  gave 
them  to  Him;  Christ  accepted  and  used  the  tiny  offering  and 
is  ready  to  repeat  the  miracle  every  First-day  in  every  Friends' 
meeting.  Our  perception,  conscious  or  not,  of  this  glorious 
fact  has  surely  a  good  deal  to  do  with  our  choosing  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends.  As  Friends  we  realize  that 
Christ  used  the  offering  of  the  lad,  and  did  not  wait  till  food 


was  offered  by  a  priest  or  Levite.  It  therefore  behooves  each 
one  of  us  to  consecrate  ourselves  for  our  friends'  sakes  and  to 
take  with  us  to  meeting  some  spiritual  offering,  in  the  sure 
conviction  that  Christ  will  use  it  to  feed  the  hungry,  whether 
in  the  silence  or  vocally.  When  we  have  something  to  offer, 
it  is  to  our  best  and  greatest  Friend  that  we  must  go,  saying, 
"Friend,  lend  me  three  loaves";  for  our  Heavenly  Father 
will  give  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  the  living  bread,  to  them 
that  ask  Him. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  our  meetings  that,  either  unwit- 
tingly or  thoughtlessly,  we  offer  a  dead  stone  instead  of  this 
living  bread,  and  do  not  ourselves  realize  what  a  serious 
mistake  we  are  making.  Our  stone  remains  a  stone,  for  even 
Christ  will  not  command  the  stones  to  become  bread.  A  con- 
sideration of  Christ's  last  charge  to  Peter  may  help  us  to 
avoid  this  mistake.  Three  times  He  solemnly  asked  him, 
"  Lovest  thou  Me?  "  before  charging  him  to  feed  the  spiritually 
hungry.  Lest  we  should  have  only  stones  to  offer,  we  need 
to  be  sure  that  we  love  Christ.  To  love  Him  does  not  mean 
that  we  hold  all  the  orthodox  doctrines  concerning  His  birth, 
life,  death  and  resurrection;  but  rather  that  we  find  Him 
beautiful  and  divine  and  strong  to  save,  that  we  not  only  long, 
but  try,  to  follow  Him,  and  that  with  prayer  and  fasting  we 
take  up  our  cross  and  deny  ourselves.  If  we  so  love  and  so 
follow  Him,  we  shall  find  the  hidden  manna  which  turns  fast- 
ing to  feasting,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  He  will  give  us  the 
inexpressible  privilege  of  feeding  His  sheep. — E.  N.  Collyer, 
in  The  Friend  [London]. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  RECENT  LETTER  RECEIVED  FROM 
THOMAS  E.  JONES,  MITO,  JAPAN. 

Fourth  Month  29,  1920. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  quite  unexpectedly  way  has 
opened  for  me  to  teach  in  the  New  Junior  College.  This  is 
just  the  entrance  to  that  school  that  we  wanted.  1  have  been 
made  a  full  professor  until  the  summer.  I  am  teaching  fifteen 
hours  a  week.  The  classes  have  been  arranged  so  that  1  can 
have  my  week-ends  free. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  that  we  started  in  the  Mito  Meeting-house 
has  grown  to  more  than  a  hundred  members.  Last  evening 
the  house  was  just  about  full  of  people  studying  English, 
French  and  the  Bible.  These  classes  are  held  on  Third  and 
Sixth-day  evenings  from  seven  to  ten  p.  m. 

My  classes  with  teachers  and  officials  also  continue,  with 
very  good  attendance  and  interest.  And  most  encouraging 
of  all  have  been  my  First-day  morning  Bible  Classes  which  1 
conduct  in  our  home.  Recently  every  morning  some  one 
decides  to  become  a  Christian. 

We  are  well  and  enjoying  our  work  very  much. 

THE  LIVING  WORD. 
"The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life." 
Break  Thou  the  Bread  of  Life, 

Dear  Lord,  to  me, 
As  Thou  didst  break  the  bread 
Beside  the  sea. 

Beyond  the  sacred  page 

I  see  Thee,  Lord; 
My  spirit  pants  for  Thee, 

O  Living  Word! 

Bless  Thou  the  truth,  dear  Lord, 

To  me,  to  me; 
As  Thou  didst  bless  the  bread 

By  GaUlee. 

Then  shall  all  bondage  cease, 

AU  fetters  fall, 
And  I  shall  find  my  peace, 

My  all  in  all. 

— Mart  A.  Lathburt. 
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PEACE  NOTES. 

{Prepared  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  Peace  Committee.) 
The  Christian  Substitute  for  Force. 

Spiritual  forces  form  the  foundation  upon  which  our  institu- 
tions rest.  Great  social  structures,  like  the  family,  church 
and  state,  are  sustained  by  the  power  of  faith,  loyalty,  justice 
and  love. 

It  is  not  only  the  kingdom  of  heaven  that  is  "within"  men, 
but  also  the  empires  of  earth.  When  lo\aity  to  the  Czar  died 
out  of  the  hearts  of  the  Russian  people,  Nicholas  found  him- 
self a  helpless  man  in  the  midst  of  his  vast  estates  and  former 
armies.  Napoleon  could  conquer  Europe  after  he  got  an  army 
of  soldiers,  willing  to  die,  if  need  be,  for  France  and  the  em- 
peror; but  Napoleon  did  not  get  the  "grand  army"  by  the 
might  of  his  fists.  He  won  them  by  championing  their  cause, 
by  dazzling  their  imaginations,  and  winning  their  hearts. 

Physical  force  alone  is  inadequate  to  preserve  our  institu- 
tions. Its  use  is  unnecessary  and  usually  harmful.  Once  men 
believed  that  Christian  faith  could  only  be  preserved  in  the 
last  resort  by  violence.  The  dungeon,  rack  and  stake  were 
used  to  protect  the  faith  and  preserve  the  church.  To-day 
in  America  the  church  still  survives  and  flourishes  without 
reliance  on  force.  There  probably  was  never  an  age  when 
Christian  belief  was  so  widespread  and  vital.  Likewise  the 
family  has  survived,  held  together  by  affection,  although  we 
no  longer  force  unwilling  women  into  the  marriage  bond,  and 
the  rod  is  little  used  on  the  child.  When  will  the  state  be  wise 
enough  to  disarm  its  most  dangerous  foes  by  treating  them 
with  justice  and  love,  without  the  threat  of  armaments? 

Altruism  is  as  ancient  in  the  history  of  even  prehuman  life 
as  selfishness.  Kropotkin  has  shown  in  his  "Mutual  Aid" 
that  the  popular  misconstruction  of  the  doctrine  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  is  far  from  scientific.  It  does  not  mean  the  sur- 
vival of  the  most  selfish  or  most  brutal  or  even  the  strongest 
physically.  God  is  not  always  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest 
battalions.  We  have  learned  to  train  men  to  courses  of  con- 
duct within  limited  areas  controlled  by  altruistic  motives. 

Parents  give  themselves  for  their  children;  patriots  die  for 
their  country.  Tradition,  history,  literature,  monuments, 
public  ceremonies  and  celebrations  glorify  the  deed,  praise 
the  heroism,  and  perpetuate  the  motive.  A  similar  all-per- 
vasive education  enjoining  the  practice  of  universal  brother- 
hood, calling  out  in  us  and  trusting  in  others  a  code  of  unselfish 
honor  in  all  personal  and  international  relations  would  produce 
a  Christian  universalism  as  reliable  as  the  basis  of  social  in- 
stitutions is  nationalistic  patriotism;  and  as  far  above  it 
as  modern  patriotism  is  above  the  tribal  clanishnessof  ancient 
Scotland  or  Israel. 

We  believe  there  is  ample  basis  in  history,  as  well  as  in  the 
science  of  life,  for  belief  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  higher  forces, — 
justice,  sympathy,  kindness,  love  and  faith, — to  provide  for 
all  that  we  value  in  our  present  social  order.  When  the  Ameri- 
can Union  was  formed,  the  States  "in  order  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  to  promote  the  general  welfare"  dis- 
armed against  each  other.  Succeeding  generations,  trained 
to  recognize  common  obligations  throughout  the  Union  and 
to  trust  the  processes  of  justice,  have  found  these  far  more 
effective  in  making  life,  person  and  property  secure  than  the 
armed  peace  of  the  medieval  barons  or  the  individual  prepared- 
ness of  the  western  frontier.  Women  and  children  who  form 
the  great  bulk  of  human  society  are,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  physical  force  for  its  protection,  quite  helpless.  Yet  women 
and  children  are  quite  safe  in  any  society,  where  the  appeal 
of  their  winsomeness  and  need  is  sufficient  to  beget  in  the 
hearts  of  men  respect,  chivalry,  or  pity.  It  is  only  in  war- 
time, when  force  is  invoked  for  their  ostensible  protection, 
that  women  and  children  suffer  wholesale  violence,  when  the 
force  fails,  as  it  did  in  Belgium  and  in  France. 

We  should  equip  ourselves  as  a  nation  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  international  relations  not  by  the  use  or  threat 
of  force,  but  by  the  agencies  of  helpfulness  and  good-will.  We 
ought  to  have  a  Secretary  of  Peace  in  the  cabinet  to  direct 


such  work  as  the  sanitation  of  Havana,  Vera  Cruz  and  Panama, 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  helping  less  favored  countries  like 
Haiti  with  their  finances  and  elections.  Under  him  should 
be  a  force  of  workers  as  effective  as  the  army,  but  as  inoffensive 
to  the  pride  and  liberties  of  other  peoples  as  the  Red  Cross. 
Ihey  should  be  ertgineers,  financial  experts,  administrators, 
teachers,  missionaries,  editors,  physicians,  nurses  and  states- 
men. He  should  have  direction  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  Ameri- 
can consuls  and  diplomats  should  report  to  him  all  cases  of 
need  in  other  nations  and  all  other  conditions  that  threaten 
the  internal  peace  and  welfare  of  less  favored  nations  or  which 
might  involve  us  in  conflict  with  other  peoples.  The  Secretary 
of  Peace  would  then  use  the  forces  at  his  disposal  in  a  way  to 
help  the  needy  peoples  without  any  such  suspicion  of  aggres- 
sion or  evil  designs  against  their  rights,  territory,  or  sovereignty 
on  our  part,  as  the  presence  of  soldiers  excites. 

While  waiting  for  such  provision  in  our  government  for  the 
use  of  good-will  as  an  agent  of  national  self-protection  and 
neighborly  helpfulness,  we  must  rely  on  the  voluntary  work 
of  men  of  good-will  among  us.  We  must  call  for  the  services 
of  the  missionary  and  educator.  If  a  mere  handful  of  our 
choicest  young  men  and  women,  compared  to  the  number  a 
war  would  call  for,  would  not  wait  for  the  call  of  a  limited  and 
militant  patriotism  in  case  of  war,  but  would  volunteer  at  the 
call  of  Christ  in  response  to  the  deep  needs  of  such  countries 
as  Mexico  and  Japan,  it  would  do  more  than  an  armv  to  make 
us  secure  from  danger;  and  if  our  people  at  home  were  willing 
to  support  these  volunteers  with  a  tithe  of  what  they  would 
give  in  case  of  war,  and  if  in  addition  they  would  treat  the 
inhabitants  of  these  countries  with  Christian  courtesy  and 
impartial  good-will,  the  danger  of  war  with  these  countries 
would  disappear  forever. 

We  do  not  expect  the  immediate  application  of  the  law  of 
love  to  solve  all  difficulties  or  to  have  no  failures.  Jesus  re- 
fused the  sword  and  met  evil  with  truth  and  love.  And  we 
are  reminded  that  Jesus  lost  His  life;  that  love  and  truth  were 
not  sufficient  to  protect  Him.  But  He  saved  His  cause  by  los- 
ing His  life.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  a 
large  part  of  those  who  attempt  to  defend  property,  life,  or 
country,  by  armed  force  also  suffer  the  same  fate.  It  is  a 
curious  mental  twist  that  leads  so  many  to  assume  that  a 
person  or  nation  that  is  armed  and  defends  itself  is  always 
safe;  while  a  person  or  nation  that  follows  Jesus'  method  is 
sure  to  be  injured  or  destroyed.  Both  assumptions  are  his- 
torically false.  Not  all  wars  of  defense  are  successful.  Witness 
the  fate  of  Egypt,  Greece,  Judea,  Poland,  the  Boer  republics. 
Belgium,  Serbia!  But  the  Early  Christians,  the  seventeenth 
century  Quakers  in  England,  and  Penn  among  the  American 
Indians,  won  without  fighting  and  suffered  less  than  most 
peoples  who  take  the  sword.  We  do  not  claim  that  reliance 
on  spiritual  forces  would  always  and  infallibly  succeed.  But 
we  do  believe  that  after  a  century  of  such  a  trial,  as  the  forces 
of  force,  hate  and  national  selfishness  have  had,  it  would  not 
have  failed  in  1914  as  they  failed  after  having  formed  the 
basis  of  international  relations  for  millenniums. 

We  draw  out  from  others  largely  what  we  give  them.  War 
produces  hate,  and  hate  produces  war.  Good-will  educes  a 
response  of  good-will.  In  1871,  Germany  imposed  an  enormous 
indemnity  on  prostrate  France  and  took  Alsace-Lorraine  from 
her.  It  refreshed  an  ancient  enmity,  made  Germany  and 
France  armed  camps  for  a  generation  and  ended  in  the  deluge 
of  blood  in  19 14.  Now  France  is  demanding  exorbitant  repara- 
tions from  prostrate  German}'  and  seizing  territory.  She  must 
henceforth  squander  the  earnings  of  her  peasants  on  an  army 
to  guard  against  German  revenge.  The  only  wa>'  to  end  this 
entail  of  hate  and  fear  is  by  active  good-will;  by  the  healing 
grace  of  mercy  and  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  A  part  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  entrusted  the  Society  of 
Friends  with  the  distribution  of  their  gifts  of  merc\'  to  the 
underfed  children  of  Germany,  Austria  and  Poland.  The  work 
is  making  the  name  "America"  a  talisman  with  which  to 
conjure  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  coming  generation  of  Germans 
feelings  of  friendship  rather  than  of  hate.      Recently  one  of 
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the  workers  came  upon  a  group  of  German  children  holding 
United  States  flags.  Recognizing  him,  they  waved  the  flags, 
shouting  "Uncle  Sam  is  our  uncle,  too!"  They  will  cherish 
no  desire  for  revenge  against  America,  for  in  their  case  we  have 
effectively  overcome  evil  with  good.  Elbert  Russell. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


The  Goose  That  Was  Not  Very  Young. 

(Continued  from  page  581.) 

The  following  winter,  when  snow  was  on  the  ground,  De- 
borah Grey  was  making  her  butter  under  diificulties.  The 
dairy  was  far  too  cold  to  work  in,  and  the  great  red  crock  of 
cream  stood  near  the  wood  fire  burning  on  the  kitchen  hearth, 
carefully  stirred  round  and  round  whenever  the  busy  housewife 
passed  near  it.  She  felt  it  was  approaching  the  right  tem- 
perature, and  taking  the  handle  of  the  chimney  crane  in  a 
stout  holder,  she  tilted  up  the  great  black  kettle  until  a  copious 
stream  of  boiling  water  fell  into  the  tall  round  wooden  churn, 
which  she  tipped  towards  it  with  her  left  hand.  Carefully 
she  rinsed  the  scalding  water  round  and  round  to  prevent  the 
butter  from  sticking,  and  had  just  poured  it  into  a  pail,  when 
from  the  large  wicker  cradle  came  unmistakable  sounds  that 
that  young  autocrat,  the  baby,  had  awakened  and  required 
his  luncheon  at  that  very  instant.  She  spoke  to  him  soothing- 
ly, but  at  eight  months  old  hunger  has  greater  power  than 
reasoning,  and  the  screams  became  so  piercing  that  she  turned 
to  lift  him  up. 

At  that  moment  in  pranced  Stevie,  astride  of  a  stick,  taking 
an  imaginary  ride  "to  market  like  father." 

"Ah!  Stevie,  just  in  time  for  thy  tasks.  Get  the  spelling- 
book  from  the  side  table  while  1  attend  to  baby." 

Stevie  had  just  been  promoted  to  the  old  primer,  with  a 
cover  of  coarse  grey  paper,  in  which  his  mother  had  learned 
to  read  twenty  years  before,  and  he  cordially  hated  it,  in  spite 
of  his  mother's  gentle  teaching.  In  a  moment  the  book  was 
jerked  into  the  steaming  churn,  and  as  his  mother  sat  down 
in  a  low  chair  with  the  baby  on  her  lap,  he  said  innocently, 
"Spelling-book  isn't  on  the  table,  mother." 

"Where  can  it  have  been  put?  We  must  ask  Betsy,  ah! 
here  she  is; — Betsy,  didst  thou  see  a  little  grey  book  when 
dusting  the  kitchen  this  morning?" 

To  Betsy  all  books  were  equal  enigmas,  and  she  denied  all 
knowledge  of  it. 

"Ah,  well,  the  horn-book  must  do  to-day.  Bring  it  here, 
Stevie;  Betsy,  just  pour  the  cream  into  the  churn  carefully, 
and  then  thou  canst  begin  to  beat  while  I  hear  the  boy's  tasks. 
Now,  Stevie." 

Stevie  had  brought  a  quaint  wooden  frame  with  a  handle, 
where  under  a  thin  sheet  of  yellowish  horn  was  a  printed  alpha- 
bet and  a  few  syllables.  Stevie  knew  the  horn-book  by  heart, 
and  he  rattled  them  off  from  "a-b — ab,"  to  "o-x — ox,"  which 
last  meant  something  real  and  tangible  to  the  little  country 
boy, — an  advantage  which  was  shared  by  the  next  task — the 
repetition  of  Dr.  Watts'  "Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite;" 
but  "Twice  one  are  two"  had  not  the  same  advantage,  and 
was  uninteresting,  and  the  teacher  had  some  difficulty  in  fixing 
the  attention  of  the  small  pupil;  but  at  last  it  was  stumbled 
through,  and  Stevie  was  allowed  to  rush  off  to  the  barn  where 
his  father's  flail  could  be  heard  threshing  out  the  wheat. 

Deborah  propped  up  the  baby  in  the  cradle  and  gave  him  a 
wooden  spoon  to  play  with,  while  she  quickly  made  a  long 
roll  of  plain  pudding,  dropping  it  into  the  great  black  pot  where 
a  large  joint  of  home-cured  bacon  was  simmering. 

Just  at  that  moment  a  rap  came  on  the  door,  and  a  prim, 
elderly  woman  in  a  warm  cloak  and  hood  entered.  She  was 
the  housekeeper  of  the  bachelor  rector  of  the  parish,  come  for 
fresh  butter.  Dame  Batten  did  not  approve  of  Dissenters, 
but  when  the  butter  of  the  orthodox  was  streaky.and  rancid, 
and  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  red  cow's  hairs,  what  could 
be  done  but  resort  to  the  Quakeress,  whose  butter  had  the 
best  of  reputations? 

"Ah!  I  see  I  am  too  early,"  she  said  acidly,  as  the  rhythmic 
thump  of  the  churn-beater  in  Betsy's  hands  fell  on  her  ear. 


"The  cream  had  to  be  warmed  before  we  could  begin  to- 
day," said  Deborah,  "but  I  can  hear  it  is  just  on  the  turn, 
and  if  thou  wilt  sit  by  the  fire  a  few  minutes  I  will  soon  beat 
up  a  pound  for  thee." 

The  visitor  complied,  and  Deborah,  assisted  by  Betsy, 
poured  off  the  buttermilk  and  rinsed  the  mass  of  butter  in 
several  cold  waters  before  lifting  it  on  to  her  freshly  scalded 
wooden  tray. 

But  alas !  What  met  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  three  women? 
Butter  indeed,  but  mixed  up  with  innumerable  fragments  of 
grey  and  printed  paper,  the  columns  of  words  betraying  that 
the  novel  ingredient  was  Stevie's  lost  spelling-book! 

"  How  could  it  have  got  there?  1  scalded  the  churn  myself!" 
exclaimed  Deborah;  then  it  flashed  on  her  mind  that  her 
naughty  son  had  hidden  the  hated  volume,  and  the  most  con- 
venient hiding-place  was  the  depths  of  the  churn! 

"  It's  that  book  you  was  asking  for, — that  there  mischieful 
young  Stevie  have  been  and  gone  and  dropped  it  in  the  churn" 
giggled  Betsy.  Five  or  six  pounds  of  winter  butter  was  no 
small  loss,  although  the  price  was  only  eight  pence  a  pound 
in  those  far-off  days  and  it  was  with  a  grave  sad  face  that 
Deborah  turned  to  her  customer. 

"  1  grieve  that  none  of  this  is  fit  to  offer  thy  master,  but  I 
have  half  a  pound  of  last  week's  left  if  thou  wilt  take  that,  and 
I  will  make  some  more  as  soon  as  I  can  collect  the  cream." 

Dame  Batten  sniffed.  She  was  a  rigid  spinster,  who  did  not 
approve  of  small  boys,  and  thought  all  mothers  failed  egregi- 
ously  to  keep  them  in  order,  so  she  took  herself  off  in  high 
dudgeon. 

"  Betsy,"  said  the  mistress,  "put  this  back  in  the  dairy  and 
say  nothing  about  it.  The  men  will  soon  be  coming  in  to 
dinner  and  I  must  talk  to  Stevie  about  it  by  himself." 

With  the  irresponsibility  of  early  childhood  Stevie  had 
entirely  forgotten  his  disposal  of  the  spelling-book,  and  came 
in  gaily,  hungry  for  his  meal.  His  mother  filled  his  pewter 
plate  with  bacon  and  pudding  and  neither  he  nor  his  father 
noticed  how  grave  and  silent  she  was. 

"  Don't  go  out  again,  now,  Stephen,  I  have  something  to 
show  thee  in  the  dairy;"  she  said,  as  they  rose  from  the  table, 
and  taking  the  chubby  hand  she  led  him  away.  The  unlucky 
mass  of  butter  stood  on  a  low  shelf.  "  Look,  Stephen, — all 
mother's  nice  butter  spoiled  because  a  naughty  little  boy  was 
too  idle  to  learn  his  tasks.  Didst  thou  not  know  that  the 
book  would  do  mischief  in  the  churn?" 

"  I  didn't  think,"  murmured  the  culprit. 

"No,  thou  didn't  think,  so  the  butter  was  spoiled,  and  the 
money  this  week  was  to  have  bought  father  the  new  leather 
leggings  which  he  needs  so  badly,  and  now  he  must  wait. 
And  I  shall  have  to  find  money  for  a  new  spelling-book,  too, 
for  our  little  boy  must  not  grow  up  a  dunce." 

"  I'm  sorry  I  put  it  in  the  churn,"  whimpered  Stevie. 

"So  am  I,  Stephen,  but  thou  did  worse  than  that — thou 
told  mother  a  lie  about  the  book." 

"  1  only  said  it  wasn't  on  the  table;  I  didn't  say  I  couldn't 
find  it." 

"  Thou  meant  to  deceive  me,  and  it  grieves  me  that  my  boy's 
word  cannot  be  trusted  to  be  true.  Oh,  Stevie,  how  can  I 
teach  thee  that  the  truth  must  always  be  spoken  if  thou  art 
to  grow  up  a  good  man  like  father?" 

"Aunt  Jane  whips  Robbie,"  was  the  unexpected  answer. 

"  Yes,  and  she  gave  me  a  little  rod  for  thee,  but  I  hoped 
never  to  have  to  use  it.  But  I  must  make  thee  remember,  so 
come  upstairs." 

The  whipping  was  administered,  gravely  and  sorrowfully, 
and  the  sobbing  child  put  to  bed  after  it.  There  the  small 
mind  did  a  good  deal  of  thinking,  and  when  the  good  mother 
brought  him  up  a  nice  supper  of  hot  bread  and  milk,  he  kissed 
the  hand  that  gave  it,  and  whispered,  "  1  does  love  thee, 
mother." 

Never  again  was  the  rod  needed.  Lively  and  mischievous 
Stevie  might  be,  but  the  lesson  in  truth-telling  had  taken  firm 
hold  of  his  mind. 

The  lost  spelling-book  was  replaced  in  a  very  unexpected 
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way.  Dame  Batten  told  the  rector  of  the  misdeed  of  the  boy 
and  the  loss  of  the  butter,  but  to  her  surprise  it  was  greeted 
with  a  roar  of  laughter,  as  the  rector  declared  there  was  some 
spunk  in  the  little  Quaker  lad.  His  father  might  be  a  nuisance 
with  his  scruples  about  tithes  and  church  rates,  but  for  De- 
borah the  parson  had  a  hearty  respect,  as  in  many  a  poverty- 
stricken  sick  room  he  found  that  she  had  supplied  the  nice 
broth,  or  milk,  or  clean  linen  rag  that  was  needed,  and  which 
Dame  Batten  was  unwilling  to  produce. 

So  on  his  next  visit  to  the  town,  the  rector  bought  a  really 
good  lesson-book,  with  readings  as  well  as  the  detested  columns 
of  spelling,  and  actually  "cuts"  of  lions  and  elephants,  and 
ships — things  full  of  wonder  to  the  little  country  boy,  who 
rapidly  began  to  benefit  by  his  mother's  teaching,  and  at  eight 
years  old  he  could  read  fluently  and  write  neatly. 

Maude  Robinson. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
■    I    ■ 
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Just  What  Clothes  Does  Europe  Need? 

It  is  important  that  local  committees  in  making  collections 
of  second-hand  clothes  for  Europe  should  have  a  clear  idea  as 
to  what  will  be  useful  and  what  will  not  be  useful  over  there. 
Thoughtless  contributors  will  send  you  everything  that  they 
want  to  get  rid  of  from  dress  shirts  to  torn  fancy  blouses  and 
high-heeled  shoes  with  wornout  soles.  It  is  obvious  that  such 
things  are  not  worth  paying  freight  on  to  Philadelphia,  much 
less  to  distant  Poland  or  Russia  or  practical  Germany  or  sad 
Vienna.  You  must  sort  out  the  articles  that  you  receive  and 
send  for  shipment  only  those  which  your  own  intelligence  tells 
you  will  be  truly  serviceable  abroad.  Follow  your  judgment 
as  to  the  best  use  to  be  made  locally  of  the  rest. 

To  aid  you  in  separating  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  are  written: 

For  babies  everywhere,  clean,  warm  outfits,  new  or  second 
hand,  such  as  you  use  yourselves,  will  be  highly  prized.  The 
women  of  Europe  lack  materials  for  making  such  things  and 
women's  hearts  are  the  same  for  new-born  babes  the  world 
over.  For  women  and  girls  of  all  ages,  stout  serviceable  suits 
and  cotton  dresses  are  wanted;  underwear  and  stockings  that 
have  still  some  months  of  wear  in  them;  sensible  shoes  with 
low  heels,  preferably  large  sizes  and  with  broad  toes;  and  hats 
that  will  not  be  injured  by  baling.  Do  not  send  wornout  and 
ragged  garments,  soiled  underwear,  flimsy  lingerie,  nor  fancy 
shoes.  A  Polish  peasant  woman  walked  three  miles  through 
the  snow  to  the  distributing  centre  of  a  relief  organization 
only  to  receive  a  lingerie  blouse  and  a  pair  of  green  silk  stock- 
ings! If  people  send  you  good  underwear  in  soiled  condition, 
have  it  washed  by  a  laundry  before  shipping  it  to  the  central 
warehouse.  If  shoes  otherwise  serviceable  need  repairs  when 
they  reach  you,  perhaps  a  shoe-repairing  firm  will  put  them  in 
order  as  its  contribution  to  the  children  of  Europe  as  was  done 
recently  in  Minneapolis,  where  the  big  laundries  also  did  the 
same  with  dirty  clothes.  For  men  and  boys  of  all  ages  dura- 
ble suits,  shirts  and  undershirts  are  needed,  and  stout  shoes 
with  broad  toes  and  low  heels.  Dancing  pumps  are  not  being 
distributed  by  our  organization.  Stiff  hats  cannot  be  shipped 
across  the  seas  without  being  broken. 

While  summer  weights  of  clothing  in  good  condition  will 
be  welcome  and  will  prove  very  useful,  it  is  obvious  that  winter 
garments  will  be  still  more  acceptable.  You  are  advised  to 
receive  both  with  gratitude,  but  the  latter  with  enthusiasm. 
New  knitted  goods  of  all  sorts,  such  as  were  made  during  the 
war,  are  valuable,  but  stockings  would  come  first  in  import- 
ance and  sweaters  a  close  second.  Mufflers  and  caps  are  con- 
siderably less  used  than  these  two. 


The  raw  materials  of  the  articles  named  above,  or  money 
for  their  purchase,  will  be  appreciated  fully  as  much  as  the 
articles  themselves.  We  say  this  with  some  hesitation  be- 
cause there  is  no  substitute  for  the  love  that  accompanies 
an  article  that  has  been  made  by  hand  as  a  personal  gift. 
Money  can  never  be  quite  so  personal  and  intimate.  On  the 
other  hand,  cloth,  yarn  and  sewing  materials  are  needed  in 
enormous  quantities,  in  addition  to  the  second-hand  clothing 
that  will  be  contributed,  in  order  that  the  women  of  Europe 
may  supplement  your  efforts  with  their  own.  They  will  be 
able  to  make  garments  for  their  children  and  themselves,  if 
they  are  supplied  with  the  wherewithal. 

In  conclusion,  we  ask  you  to  pay  in  addition  the  charges  for 
shipment  to  our  warehouse.  We  shall  be  hard  pressed  to  raise 
the  money  for  the  high  freight  charges  to  Europe  on  the  great 
quantities  that  we  hope  will  come  in  response  to  our  appeal. 
Hence  this  request.  We  want  to  do  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  good  with  the  funds  that  the  public  entrusts  to 
us.  We  must  not  neglect  the  feeding  of  the  children  of  Europe 
in  clothing  them.  We  believe  that  the  charity  of  every  com- 
munity where  clothing  is  collected  will  extend  to  covering 
its  freight  charges  to  Philadelphia. 

A  careful  inventory  of  the  contents  of  every  box  and  bale 
will  be  of  immense  assistance  to  our  warehouse  staff.  A  simple 
arrangement  of  articles  of  the  same  kind  together,  and  a 
careful  tying  together  of  pairs  of  shoes  will  be  helpful.  Boxes 
should  be  plainly  marked  for  the  country  of  your  choice,  when 
you  do  not  wish  them  to  be  allotted  by  us  with  an  eye  solely 
for  the  relative  need.  Address  them  to  our  store-room:  Ameri- 
can Friends'  Service  Committee,  Fifteenth  and  Cherry  Streets, 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 


What  Germany  is  Doing  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

' '  What  Germany  is  doing  to  the  Society  of  Friends  is  greater 
than  what  they  are  doing  to  Germany,"  said  Carl  Heath, 
Secretary  of  the  English  Council  of  International  Service  in 
a  recent  address  in  Vienna.  What  did  he  mean?  How  is 
Germany  helping  the  Society  of  Friends? 

The  forty  American  Friends  and  the  fifteen  English  Friends 
who  are  working  in  Germany  will  testify  that  Gerrnany  is 
doing  more  for  them  than  they  are  for  Germany.  "  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  and  by  this  eternal  law  they 
are  personally  profiting  in  spirit.  The  donors  to  the  work  in 
Germany  are  profiting  in  like  manner  in  proportion  to  their 
sacrifice.  Many  a  widow's  mite  goes  into  food  for  the  starving 
children  of  Germany  and  it  shall  not  be  without  its  reward. 

Is  there  anything  else?  Yes,  there  is  something  else.  "  Lova 
your  enemies."  The  spiritual  discipline  of  rising  above  the 
bitter  propaganda  of  our  newspapers  and  common  conver- 
sation, and  the  spiritual  discipline  of  overcoming  evil  with  good 
within  our  own  perverse  hearts — this  discipline  is  the  great 
gain  that  has  come  to  the  Society  of  Friends  out  of  Germany. 
We  have  taken  reconciliation  to  Germany  and  we  have 
brought  back  reconciliation  from  Germany.  In  giving  we  have 
received  in  more  abundant  measure.  Once  more  the  mys- 
teries of  God's  Word  have  been  justified  in  human  experience. 

You. 

Who  are  you?  You  are  in  your  own  eyes  an  insignificant 
member  of  God's  great  family,  and  lost  in  the  crowd.  What 
you  do  does  not  seem  to  matter  much,  as  regards  the  welfare 
of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  vast  host  of  your  brothers 
and  sisters.  When  you  were  young,  you  expected  to  make  some 
impression  at  least  upon  your  day  and  generation;  to  leave 
"footprints  on  the  sands  of  time."  Perhaps  you  still  cher- 
ish this  ambition.   Perhaps  you  gave  it  up  long  ago. 

Yet  who  are  you?  You  are  a  child  of  God,  sharing  the 
eternal  life  with  Him,  busy  with  Him  in  the  creation  of  the 
heaven  of  peace  and  good-will  promised  in  Jesus  Christ.  You 
are  creating  heaven  in  your  own  community  by  little  deeds 
and  words  of  kindness  which  give  outward  form  to  the  blessed 
spirit  that  fills  your  being. 

You  are  not  confined  in  range  to  your  little  circle,  because 
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the  spirit  of  man,  like  the  spirit  of  God,  roams  more  widely 
than  his  body  does.  In  the  fullness  of  your  love  of  God  and 
men,  you  have  cast  bread  upon  the  great  waters.  You  have 
made  a  contribution  from  time  to  time,  according  to  your 
means,  to  the  relief  of  suffering  in  Europe.  Like  the  blessed 
in  Christ's  parable  of  the  Last  Judgment  you  have  forgotten 
your  good  deed.  God  received  it,  however,  and  blessed  it. 
He  broke  the  little  loaf  into  fragments  for  the  feeding  of  a 
multitude.  The  multitude  have  been  fed  and  will  be  fed  with 
bread  given  by  you  and  others  in  the  same  spirit.  Little  chil- 
dren will  rise  up  in  the  Last  Day  to  call  you  blessed.  They 
will  relate  what  great  things  God  has  done  for  them  through 
you. 

They  will  speak,  those  children,  languages  which  you  do  not 
understand — Polish  and  Russian  and  German — but  they  will 
point  to  you,  and  all  will  look  at  you  and  smile.  You  will 
blush  and  stammer  and  deny  having  served  them.  Then  the 
gentle  face  of  the  great  Saviour  will  break  into  a  smile,  too, 
and  He  will  say:  "Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world;  1  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  Me  meat:  naked,  and 
ye  clothed  Me.  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 


Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Fifth  Month  28th, 
1 92 1 — 42  boxes  and  packages;  3  for  German  relief;  i  from 
Mennonites;  3  anonymous  packages. 

Contributions  for  week  ending  Fifth  Month  30th,  1921  — 
$2,999.63. 


FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  Young  Friends'  Number  will  be  postponed  one  week,  until  the  issue 
of  Sixth  Month  23rd. 

The  Westtown  Alumni  Association  held  a  successful  meeting  on  the 
4th.  Rather  more  than  one  thousand  persons  participated.  The  address 
of  Head  Master  Batchelder,  of  Loomis  Institute,  Conn.,  interested  the 
audience  deeply. 


The  following  despatch  printed  in  The  Ledger  of  Fifth  Month  27th 
will  correct  the  statement  in  last  week's  Friend.  AU  honor  to  our  cour- 
ageous Governor. 

Mcrcersburg,  Pa. — Governor  Sproul  vetoed  the  LesHe  bill  requiring 
all  teachers  in  Pennsylvania  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State 
and  Nation  with  the  comment  that  such  legislation  "would  tend  to  a 
superficial  rather  than  a  genuine  loyalty  and  that  patriotism  cannot  be 
forced  upon  teachers  by  law."  The  Governor  expressed  the  opinion  that 
"this  is  an  attempt,  by  legislation,  to  inculcate  patriotism  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  teachers  of  the  Commonwealth.  Superintendents, 
principals  and  teachers  of  schools  and  leaders  of  education  generally  are, 
I  believe,  quite  ahve  to  the  opportunities  of  developing  patriotism  in  the 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth." 

The  American  Friend  notes  that  about  50  Friends  of  Chicago  accepted 
an  invitation  of  Jane  Addams  to  take  supper  and  spend  the  evening  with 
her  at  HuU  House.  She  confided  to  them  that  she  is  writing  a  book  on 
the  peace  problem,  the  title  of  which  is  undetermined,  as  herpubhshers 
say  that  "Pacifism "  is  not  to  appear  in  it.  To  this  she  repUed,  "The  book 
will  not  be  very  popular  anyway  with  my  name  on  it."  The  group  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  read  parts  of  chapters  leading  up  to  the  one 
to  be  written  on  the  conscientious  objector. 


NOTICES. 

From  Fifth  Month  until  Tenth  Month,  the  hour  for  holding  Upper 
Evesham  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  has  been  changed 
from  10A.M.  to2P.M.  Seventh-day. 


Friends'  Library  will  be  closed  during  Seventh  and  Eighth  Months, 
except  on  Fifth-days,  from  9  A.  m.  to  1  v.  m.  Will  re-open  Ninth  Month 
6th. 

Linda  A.  Moore 

Librarian. 


SciPio  Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  held  Sixth  Month  11th,  at  Poplar 
Ridge,  N.  Y.  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  Sixth-day,  at  3  p.  m. 
Any  Friends  that  feel  like  attending  this  meeting  communicate  with  Jesse 
M.  Otis,  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  29. 


H. 


F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE   AND   YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


Samuel  H.  Scattergood 

House  Painting  and  Graining 

3931  Fattmoont  Avenue,  Philadelphia 

Phone  Bell  Preston  35J3  W. 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL 

FOR  SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  WORK 

Summer  Term,  Seventh  Month  5  to 

Eighth  Month  13,  1921 
Special  Courses  for  Teachers 


Woolman    School 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


ELBERT  RUSSELL, 

Direcfar 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  AU  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friend* 

Post  Ofiic*  Addraas:     Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Managmr 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELU  D.  FEATHERSTONB.  MaUon 

PMOra— UUKBT   1871. 


R.  C  BaUingsr  Erneit  R.  TaroaU         Joho  A.  Stratton 

TELEPHONES 

Bon — Spruce  1781  Kejitone — Raci  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 
318  N.  ThirtMnth  St.  •  Philadolphia 


F»AF»ER    HAIMGIISJG 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
SuccoBsor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.        -        PHILADELPHIA 
PalntM  and  Wall  Papers  at  Retail 

849.  Bbu  'Phone,  Poplab  327 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 

Gi_AS  LYN  -  Chatham 

PARK   PLACE 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

NATHAM  L.  HtMWJf 

^M  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.     -:-     Phila. 

NATHAN  KITE 

MOYLAN,   Pa. 


Is  now  conducting  a  Lawn  Service. 

Furnishing,  planting  and  caring  for  ever- 
greens, trees,  flowering  shrubs  and  flowers. 
Now  is  the  time  to  arrange  for  the  early  plant- 
ing of  evergreens,  bulbs,  hardy  perennials  and 
roses.  Now  is  the  time  to  trim  most  shrubs 
and  to  eradicate  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests. 


Sixth  Month  9,  1021. 


THk£     FRIEND. 


UNITED  STATES 

GOVERNMENT 

BONDS. 


ALL  ISSUES. 


Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons 

INCORPORATED 


LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 


J.  P.  MAGILL,  Manager 


Tartan  Brands 
Will  Please 
You 


Alfred  Lowry  &  Bro. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
PHILADELPHIA 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Ester  brook  Pens  A  re  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturei 

who  establi^ed  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

m1858 


HARDWICK  &  MAGEE  COMPANY 
Retail  Department 

Rugs  and  Carpets 
Oriental  Rugs 

1220-1222  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


a,  strong  and  willing, 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 


1T92 


1921 


(( 


129th  YEAR 

The 

North  America" 

and 

"The   Friend" 

Have  been  Neighbors  for  94  Years. 
They  both  stand  for 

STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  Insurance  with 
this  Company  ? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you  a 
North  America    Policy 

The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.     Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


S^S^OOO.OO  for  eJapan. 

Our  Special  Fund  Committee  wishes  to  thank  those  who  are  so 
willingly  giving  of  their  personal  efforts  and  time  in  assisting  in 
raising  $58,000.00  for  which  we  are  striving.  We  bespeak  for  them 
a  cordial  hearing  by  all  Friends  and  hope  there  may  be  a  contin- 
uation of  the  generous  response  that  thus  far  has  been  so  remark- 
ably manifested.  It  is  the  Lord's  work  and  worthy  of  our  greatest 
sacrifices. 

THE  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION 

OF  FRIENDS  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


600 


E     FRIEND. 


Sixth  Month  9,  1921. 


DIRDS  and    flowers  and   a 
beautiful  lawn  are  encour- 
aged by  good  garden  hose. 

Our  Nonkink  is  extra  good, 
made  with  woven  cotton  tubes, 
around  and  through  the  walls 
of  which  rubber  is  forced  and 
vulcanized  under  pressure.  This 
gives  a  molded  solid  tube  that 
does  not  easily  break  or  kink. 

Nonkink  in  any  length  up  to 
500  feet. 

M"  size,  i8c.  per  ft. 
M"    "    20c.   "     " 

25  ft.  lengths  and  over  cou- 
pled free. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

12  North  Third  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  FA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 

In  and  Out  of  the  City.    Abo  Chapel 

Atxommodatlons  jot  Funerah. 

Bell  "Phone  :  Established  1880 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


\r   IS  NOW  POSSIE 


TO 


ELKINS.  MORRIS  &  CO. 

BANKERS  BUY    HIGH-GRADE.     HIGH-YIELD, 

LONG-TERM      BONDS     WITH 
SAFETY 


REPRESENTATIVES 
PAUL   W.  BROWN 

CHARLES   B.  HESTON.  JR 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


OUR    WEEKLY    LIST    WILL    BE   GIJ^DLY    SENT 
UPON    REQUEST 


GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 

General  Mortgage  7%  Gold  Bonds 
Due  1936  Non  Callable 

Additionally  secured  by  pledge  of  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Capital  Stock. 

Market  price  about  963^  and  interest  to  yield  7.40%. 

Full  particulars  on  request. 

Cadbury,  Ellis  &  iTaines 


Members 

PHlLADELPHtA 

Stock  Exchange 


INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Franklin  Bank  Building 
PLJadelpliia 


telephones 
Spruce      7372 

race  2SI5 


ELBERT   RUSSELL'S 

Written  for  and  pub- 

Searching history  of  Modern  Quakerism,  now 

appearing  in  THE  QUAKER,   is  a  subject 

lished  exclusively  in 

with  which  every  Friend  will  want  to  be  ac- 

quainted.    As  a  basis  of  study  for  Y.  F.  A.'s, 

THE  QUAKER 

Study    Groups,     Round    Tables,    and     Bible 

A    Fortnightly   Jour- 

Classes,   and   for  all  others  who  would  base 

nal.     $2.00  per  year. 

their  knowledge  of  current  Quaker  history  on 
the  fundamentals  of  the  present  situation,  these 

152  N.  15th  Street, 

articles  should  make  a  strong  appeal. 

$1 .50  each  per  year  for  groups  of  ten  or  more. 

FRIENDS'  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

For  Religious  and  Social  Study 

GEORGE  SCHOOL,  PA. 

Sixth  month  24th  to  Seventh  month  4th,  1921. 


LECTURE  COURSES 

CHARLES  FORSTER  KENT— "Jesus'  Solution  of  Our  Modem  Problems." 

WHITING  WILLIAMS— "Industrial  Relations." 

INSPIRATIONAL  AND  RECREATIONAL  FEATURES. 

For  Programs  and  Registration  apply  to 

Friends'  Advancement  Committee,  140  North  Fifteenth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  OAKWOOD  and  ACORN 

at  POCONO  MANOR 

Will  open  Sixth  Month  18,  1921.  Desirable  rooms  for 
those  who  can  come  early.  Also  a  few  rooms  available 
for  later  dates. 

Apply  to  LYDIA  B.  KITE, 
636  StokM  Ave.,  Collingswood,  N.  J. 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N  J 

Opens  3rd  Mo.  1 8th  for  the  Season  of  1921 


A  LADY  wishes  a  poaition  for  the  summer  as  a  compan- 
■"■  ion;  has  traveled  extensively  and  is  experienced  as 
a  chaperone  and  caretaker. 

Address  S.,  care  of  "The  Friend. 


THE   FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  94. 


FIFTH-DAY,  SIXTH  MONTH  16,  1921. 


No.  51. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.     Price  $3.00  a  year  in  Advance. 
J.  Henrt  Bat.tlett,  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 
Davis  H.  Fokstthb,  ) 
Mart  Ward,  >  Contributing  Editors. 


Alfred  Lowrt, 


Make  remittances  payable  to 

THE  FRIEND, 

No.  207  Wai,ndt  Place,  Philadelphia. 

Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  sitbscription  is  not  regarded  as  i 

notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


"Christ  is  my  Saviour.  He  is  my  life.  He  is  everything  to  me  in 
heaven  and  earth.  Once  while  traveling  in  a  sandy  region  1  was 
tired  and  thirsty.  Standing  on  the  top  of  a  mound  1  looked  for  water. 
The  sight  of  a  lake  at  a  distance  brought  joy  to  me,  for  now  1  hoped  to 
quench  my  thirst.  I  walked  toward  it  for  a  long  time,  but  1  could 
never  reach  it.  Afterwards  I  found  out  that  it  was  a  mirage.  .  .  . 
In  like  manner  1  was  wandering  about  the  world  in  search  of  the 
water  of  life.  The  things  of  this  world — wealth,  position,  honor  and 
luxury — looked  like  a  lake  by  drinking  whose  waters  1  hoped  to  quench 
my  spiritual  thirst.  But  I  could  never  find  a  drop  of  water  to  quench 
the  thirst  of  my  heart  .  I  was  dying  of  thirst.  When  my  spiritual  eyes 
were  opened  I  saw  the  rivers  of  living  water  flowing  from  His  pierced 
side.  1  drank  of  it  and  was  satisfied.  His  presence  gives  me  a  Peace 
which  passeth  all  understanding,  no  matter  in  what  circumstances  1 
am  placed." — Sadhu  Sundar  Singh,  Indian  Christian  Mystic.  Quoted 
from  "The  Sadhu,  A  Study  in  Mysticism  and  Practical  Religion,"  by 
B.  H.  Streeter  and  A.  J.  Appasanmy. 


For  The  Fbiend. 


JOSEPH  ELKINTON. 

"Cast  your  bread  upon  the  vraters" 
A  Note. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  College  Park  Association  of  Friends, 
held  at  San  Jose,  an  address  was  given  by  Susie  Meek,  a 
graduate  of  Earlham  College,  regarding  her  work  as  a  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  Secretary  among  her  own  people,  the  Indians. 

In  pointing  out  the  lack  of  social  and  educational  contacts 
with  more  privileged  people  which  so  narrows  the  experience 
and  retards  the  development  of  most  Indian  children  and 
youths,  she  spoke  of  their  eager  desire  for  sympathetic  com- 
panionship, often  in  silence  sitting  or  walking  with  her,  clinging 
to  her  hands,  glancing  wistfully  into  her  eyes, — their  shy 
natures  eager  for  the  spark  of  another's  inner  life  to  kindle 
their  own  dormant  spirits  into  a  conscious  flame;  waiting  for 
personality  to  evoke  personality. 

In  these  often  repeated  experiences  she  had  come  to  realize 
the  meaning  of  a  remarkable  discourse  of  Joseph  Elkinton's 
at  Earlham  College,  where  she  was  a  student.  He  said  with 
much  feeling;  "  I  have  seen  a  human  soul."  The  students  did 
not  catch  his  meaning,  some  were  amused.  She  was  not  able 
even  after  the  College  President's  explanation,  to  grasp  its 
import.    Long  after,  looking  into  the  hungry  eyes  of  her  little 


Indian  friends,  Joseph  Elkinton's  words  came  back  to  her  and 
she  knew  what  he  meant  and  was  inspired  with  something  of 
his  marvelous  out-reach  of  love. 

"We  needs  must  love     .     .     .     when  we  see." 

Lydia  Cox. 

DUBLIN  YEARLY  MEETING 

(Concluded  from  page  591.) 

Sixth-day  Evening. 
The  State  of  the  Society. 

The  above  subject  engaged  the  attention  of  the  evening 
session. 

James  G.  Douglas:  True  belief  manifests  itself  in  works. 
There  are  openings  for  Friends  at  present  in  the  South  of 
Ireland — he  could  not  speak  from  experience  about  the  North. 
There  is  an  intensely  religious  feeling  in  Ireland  to-day,  though 
it  does  not  always  express  itself  in  a  way  which  would  appeal 
to  us.  A  correspondent  of  an  English  newspaper  went  from 
chapel  to  chapel  the  other  day  in  Dublin,  trying  to  get  in,  but 
without  success;  the  people  were  praying.  He  appealed  to 
Friends  fearlessly  to  do  their  duty,  and  we  could  all  pray. 

Charles  Cyril  Roberts  believed  that  our  form  of  worship 
fitted  us  to  see  facts.  Because  Friends  are  independent  they 
are  iiUeniational. 

J.  Ernest  Grubb  thought  that  never  was  there  a  greater 
opportunity  for  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland  than  at 
present.  He  spoke  to  six  men  of  the  Republican  army  of  the 
evil  of  force  and  of  the  power  of  love.  He  was  at  a  public 
meeting  lately  where  a  violent  resolution  was  passed,  and  he 
spoke  to  the  people  of  our  Heavenly  Father's  will  that  we 
should  love  one  another  and  that  that  resolution  was  contrary 
to  God's  will.  The  result  was  that  the  resolution  was  brushed 
aside. 

Marjorie  Goodbody  said  that  Friends  should  prepare  them- 
selves to  help  our  Society.  We  should  so  want  to  do  this  that 
we  should  be  willing  to  lay  aside  our  own  convenience  in  order 
to  carry  out  our  duty  to  our  meetings  both  for  worship  and 
for  discipline. 

Tanius  Cortas  stated  that  there  was  a  great  desire  among 
the  Christian  Churches  in  Syria  to  unite  together  and  so  pre- 
sent a  united  front  to  the  Moslems  and  Druses.  We  should 
avoid  criticism  and  live  in  the  spirit  of  love. 

Ida  Pirn  wished  that  the  spiritual  life  of  our  Society  might 
be  revived,  and  that  we  might  put  the  first  commandment 
before  the  second. 

Ella  Newlin  pleaded  with  Friends  to  attend  their  religious 
meetings — not  looking  for  something  to  be  done  for  them,  but 
to  seek  God's  face  and  endeavor  to  carry  out  His  will. 

Joseph  John  Haughton  thought  we  had  a  great  duty  to  our 
own  Church.  Let  us  put  our  own  house  in  order  first,  then 
we  shall  find  our  right  place  in  the  world. 

Dr.  Joseph  Wigham  believed  we  placed  too  high  a  value 
on  having  men  speak  well  of  us;  did  we  not  doubt  the  truth  of 
our  Lord's  words,  "Woe  unto  you  when  men  shall  speak  well  ■ 
of  you?"  Let  us  use  the  opportunities  the  good-will  of  our 
fellow-men  gives  us  to  carry  to  them  our  Master's  message. 

Seventh-day,  thirtieth  of  Fourth  Month. 
Extracts  from  an  Epistle  of  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  (Con- 
servative Branch)  to  Friends  ever3rwhere  were  read,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  send  a  reply. 


THE     FRIEND 


SLxth  Month  16,  1921. 


International  Service. 

The  report  from  the  Council  of  International  Service  was 
read. 

Bertram  Pickard  remarked  that  it  was  now  much  easier  to 
express  the  positive  side  of  our  Peace  testimony  on  the  Con- 
tinent at  the  present  time  than  it  was  before  the  war.  An  im- 
mense field  for  work  had  opened  up  before  Friends,  and  both 
English  and  I  rish  Friends  were  co-operating  in  this  internation- 
al work. 

J.  Thompson  Eiiott  said  that  many  people  are  looking  to  the 
Society  of  Friends  on  the  Continent.  It  was  a  humbling  ex- 
perience for  a  Friend  to  live  in  Germany,  knowing  how  far 
short  one  came  of  what  was  expected.  He  gave  some  account 
of  the  visit  of  Carl  Heath  and  his  wife  to  the  various  centres. 

W.  Blair  Neatby  quoted  a  German  writer  who  had  said, 
"the  Gospel  is  only  found  among  the  Quakers,"  alluding  to 
the  work  of  Friends  on  the  Continent. 

Ella  Newlin  said  that  people  often  told  her  that  the  views 
of  Friends  were  very  beautiful,  but  they  would  not  work.  She 
assured  them  that  they  did  work.  Though  many  bearing  the 
name  of  Friend  had  been  to  some  extent  carried  away  by  the 
wave  of  militarism  during  the  war,  she  had  seen  boys  who  had 
stood  firm  against  the  vast  military  machine.  They  had  been 
told  they  were  to  be  executed,  but  even  that  did  not  move  them. 
These  poor  boys  had  saved  the  name  of  Friend,  and  did  not 
lose  their  lives  for  their  brave  stand. 

Home  Missions. 

The  Home  Mission  Report  was  read,  mentioning  a  "route 
march  "  and  a  considerable  amount  of  evangelistic  and  pastoral 
effort  in  different  parts. 

Edith  Lamb  had  longed  to  go  to  the  Continent  to  engage 
in  Friends'  work  there,  but  had  been  led  instead  into  mission 
work  at  home.  This  has  been  a  sacrifice,  but  a  great  joy  and 
blessing. 

The  Social  Order. 

The  Social  Order  Committee,  started  a  year  ago,  reported 
that  no  work  had  been  done,  and  proposed  that  the  Committee 
be  laid  down. 

James  G.  Douglas  said  that  it  was  not  that  there  was  no 
social  problem  in  Ireland,  but  that  the  few  Friends  who  were 
interested  had  already  so  much  to  do,  and  that  other  questions 
seemed  to  be  more  pressing  at  present.  It  was  felt  that  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee  was  somewhat  premature, 
and  the  Committee  was  released. 

Second-day  morning,  second  of  Fifth  Month. 
Young  Friends'  Committee. 

The  work  of  the  Young  Friends'  Committee  was  reviewed 
by  the  Chairman,  F.  Lucius  O'Brien.  For  reasons  of  economy 
it  had  been  decided  to  discontinue  a  special  publication  and 
to  rely  upon  information  being  published  by  The  Friend  (Lon- 
don) and  the  Friends'  Fellowship  Papers.  A  "  camp"  had  been 
held  each  year  up  to  the  present,  but  it  was  not  proposed  to 
hold  one  this  year.  A  list  of  1  rish  Young  Friends  who  reside  in 
England  and  abroad  was  being  compiled.  About  £37  had  been 
expended  in  traveling  and  £15  in  printing  during  the  year. 

Several  Friends  thought  the  Committee  had  done  very  good 
work  and  encouraged  it  to  go  forward. 

Second-day  Afternoon. 
Foreign  Missions. 
A  report  from  the  F.  F.  M.  A.  to  London  and  Dublin  Yearly 
Meetings  was  read. 

Third-day  morning,  third  of  Fifth  Month. 
Reports  on  the  subject  of  Peace  from  Ulster  and  Munster 
Quarterly  Meetings  were  read. 

Relief  Service. 
J.  Thompson  Eiiott  gave  some  particulars  of  the  Friends' 
Emergency   and   War  Victims'    Relief   Committee,   dealing 


especially  with  work  now  being  undertaken  in  Vienna,  Poland 
and  Germany. 

Samuel  Graveson  and  Olive  Rowntree  told  something  about 
the  relief  work  in  Ireland  undertaken  by  English  Friends. 
Unlike  the  work  on  the  Continent,  this  was  not  the  providing 
of  food  for  starving  people,  as  the  need  did  not  exist.  There 
was,  however,  a  good  deal  of  distress  caused  by  the  loss  of  life 
and  propertw  There  was  a  very  bitter  feeling,  especially  in 
the  country  parts,  against  England.  The  committee's  work 
had  helped  a  little  to  alleviate  that,  and  they  had  given  sym- 
path\-  and  help  in  a  great  many  cases.  They  greatly  valued 
the  assistance  which  had  been  given  by  Irish  Friends. 

James  G.  Douglas  and  Isaac  Swain  said  that  what  was 
really  needed  was  a  loan  of  money  to  rebuild  creameries,  etc., 
which  had  been  burned.     The  people  did  not  want  charity. 

Third-day  Afternoon. 

The  following  were  appointed  representatives  to  London 
Yearly  Meeting:— William  R.  Wigham,  Charles  B.  Lamb, 
Charles  E.  Jacob,  Alfred  Roberts,  J.  Ernest  Grubb,  William 
G.  Smith,  and  Henrietta  Bulla. 

The  Clerk  and  Assistant  Clerks  were  reappointed  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  concluding  sitting  of  the  Meeting  on  Ministry  and 
Oversight  was  held  at  4.30.  A  report  was  read  from  the  Elders 
to  the  efi'ect  that  the  meetings  for  worship,  though  not  so 
large  as  usual,  had  been  felt  to  be  helpful  occasions. 

J.  Ernest  Grubb  recommended  us  to  use  our  own  firesides 
to  win  those  who  are  on  our  lists  of  members,  but  who  do  not 
attend  our  meetings. 

Charles  E.  Jacob  urged  Friends  to  covet  the  best  gifts,  and 
to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  friendliness.  Samuel  Roberts,  William 
E.  Coulhart  and  Ethel  Harding  also  took  part. 


0.  LOVE  SUPREME.  DIVINE  ! 

0  Love  supreme,  Divine! 
My  heart  I  yield  to  Thee; 

Make  it  Thy  hallowed  shrine. 
And  dwell  in  me. 

1  cannot  leave  Thy  sky, 

I  cannot  leave  Thy  care. 

For  Thou  art  always  nigh, 

And  hear'st  my  prayer. 

Thy  sun  lights  up  my  days, 

Thy  moon  and  stars  my  nights; 
And  ever  on  life's  ways 

Are  new  delights. 

Kind  is  Thy  will,  and  sweet, 

My  own  I  dare  not  ask; 
My  heaven  is  at  Thy  feet. 

Or  at  Thy  task. 

O  Love  supreme,  Divine! 

Possess  and  rule  my  heart; 
And  all  Thou  hast  is  mine. 

And  all  Thou  art. 

In  Thee  are  joy  and  strength, 

And  peace  amid  the  throng; 
And  through  Thy  love  at  length 

The  glad,  new  song. 
— Dr.  Henbt  Burton,  in  The  British  Weekly 


"  Love  day  by  day,  step  by  step.  The  world  is  not  trans- 
formed by  force  or  by  knocks,  neither  by  acts  of  grace  all  in 
a  moment.  But  second  by  second  it  changes  infinitely.  .  .  . 
Patience,  a  single  wrong  redressed,  does  not  deliver  humanity; 
but  it  does  illumine  one  day,  and  others  will  come,  and  other 
lights." — Romain  Rolland,  in  the  Story  of  Conscience. 
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HISTORICAL  EXCURSION  TO  WRIGHTSTOWN. 

WATSON    W.    DEWEES. 

The  annual  outing  of  the  Friends'  Historical  Societ\  of 
Philadelphia,  on  the  twenty-first  of  Fifth  Month,  1921^  in- 
cluded a  visit  to  Wrightstown,  Bucks  County.  The  stranger 
who  may  happen  to  read  these  lines  will  at  once  have  visions 
of  a  village  of  some  size,  but  there  is  little  of  the  "town"  in 
that  sense,  chiefly  a  cross  roads  and  a  fine  old  Friends'  Meeting 
of  ample  size,  and  the  house  and  its  surroundings  in  excellent 
repair.  Here  assembled  some  three  hundred  people,  all  intent 
to  see  and  hear,  nearly  all,  it  is  safe  to  assume,  either  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  or  closely  allied  therewith  by  descent, 
and  familiar  with  its  traditions. 

A  glimpse  at  that  assembly  could  not  fail  to  suggest  thoughts 
of  the  early  days  when  Friends  were  numerically  strong  in 
all  that  region.  It  is  a  beautiful  country  and  settled  rapidly 
when  Penn  had  extinguished  the  Indian  title,  and  the  land 
was  thrown  open  to  occupation.  A  century  later,  a  chain  of 
meetings  existed,  Bristol,  Middletown  (Langhorne),  New- 
town, Wrightstown,  Buckingham  and  Plumstead,  all  in  Bucks 
County.  No  good  reason  can  be  assigned  for  not  mentioning 
Fallsington,  Makefield  and  Solebury,  and  then,  remembering 
that  the  chain  at  the  southern  end  was  in  close  touch  with 
Byberry,  Abington  and  Horsham,  all  large  meetings,  one 
begins  to  realize  whence  came  the  great  gatherings  of  Friends 
of  which  we  read  in  ancient  journals.  We  are  prone  to  lament 
small  detached  meetings  in  these  days,  and  sympathize  with 
our  younger  members  who  have  none  of  their  own  religious 
persuasion  within  visiting  distance.  It  is  refreshing  to  recall 
a  time  when  one  might  almost  step  from  one  Quaker  farm  to 
another  throughout  the  length  of  our  imagined  chain  of  meet- 
ings. And  think  of  the  task  which  awaited  the  minister  who 
felt  called  to  "visit  the  families"  in  this  region!  It  is  fair  to 
mention  the  historical  fact  that  in  the  separation  of  1827-8, 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  members  of  these  meetings 
adhered  to  the  so-called  Hicksite  branch. 

The  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  quite  filled  the  large 
house.  Lucy  B.  Roberts  as  President,  introduced  the  principal 
speaker  of  the  day,  Charles  F.  Jenkins,  of  Philadelphia.  Him- 
self descended  from  early  Wrightstown  settlers,  he  was  well 
qualified  to  give  an  interesting  account  of  the  privations  which 
beset  the  first  white  inhabitants  of  Bucks  County.  It  is  hoped 
the  paper  will  be  published.  We  will  attempt  no  extensive 
comment.  One  John  Chapman,  from  Yorkshire,  England, 
was  stated  to  have  been  the  first  settler  in  1684.  Like  many 
of  that  day,  his  first  shelter  was  a  cave.  Soon  he  was  joined  by 
others,  and  the  names  of  Constable,  Lancaster,  Parsons, 
Smith,  Atkinson,  Haworth  and  Penquith  began  to  appear. 
At  a  time  when  there  were  no  wheeled  carriages,  all  wheat 
was  carried  on  horseback,  along  Indian  trails,  to  Bristol. 

The  first  meeting  for  worship  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Stephen  Twining  at  Newtown,  but  soon  there  appear  traces 
of  a  system  of  rotation.  Middletown  was  the  nearest  Monthly 
Meeting  and,  in  1718,  authorized  meetings  for  worship  "in 
course"  at  the  homes  of  Stephen  Twining,  John  Penquith, 
Abraham  Chapman  and  Thomas  Hillborn.  Presently  Wright- 
town  had  its  own  house  (1722),  to  be  followed  in  1787  by  the 
present  substantial  house. 

Rayner  W.  Kelsey  of  Haverford  followed  in  brief  account 
of  the  Indians  who  once  inhabited  this  section  of  the  country. 
This  of  course  brought  up  the  subject  of  the  "Walking  Pur- 
chase," and  this  perhaps  is  the  topic  which  more  than  all 
others,  led  to  the  visitation  by  the  Historical  Society,  and 
distinguishes  Wrightstown  among  all  the  meeting-houses  of 
Bucks  County.  It  may  be  profitable  to  review  the  circum- 
stances which  render  this  spot  so  interesting  to  the  historian. 

Out  of  a  mass  of  tradition  and  conflicting  statements,  the 
following  may  be  assumed  as  nearly  representing  the  facts  of 
the  case.  Penn's  agent,  William  Markham,  bargained  with 
the  Indians  for  a  strip  of  land  bordering  the  Delaware  above 
Philadelphia,  to  be  bounded  as  follows:  -t lie  western  boundary 
to  be  a  line  starting  from  a  point  above  the  cit},  along  the 


line  of  the  Neshaminy  Creek,  and  later  in  the  same  general 
northwesterly  direction,  as  far  as  a  man  could  walk  in  three 
days.  From  the  point  thus  reached  a  line  was  to  be  run  to 
the  Delaware,  thence  along  said  stream  to  the  starting  point. 
All  the  land  thus  enclosed  was  to  belong  toWilliam  Penn.  There 
is  evidence  that  either  Markham  or  Penn  himself  took  half 
this  walk,  but  did  it  by  the  eas\'  process  of  walking  up  the 
bank  of  the  Delaware  to  a  point  above  the  present  town  of 
Morrisville,  thence  out  into  the  country  to  a  point  mutually 
satisfactory,  where  a  tree  was  marked  as  a  boundary.  Not 
foreseeing  how  valuable  the  land  might  become,  the  white 
men  told  the  Indians  they  had  all  the  land  they  wanted  then, 
and  they  would  take  the  other  walk  of  a  day-and-a-half  at 
some  future  time.  It  is  the  assumed  terminus  of  the  first  walk 
and  the  beginning  of  the  second  walk  which  is  commemorated 
by  the  "Walking  Purchase  Stone." 

Five  pounds  in  cash  and  five  hundred  acres  of  land  were 
to  be  the  reward  of  the  man  who  walked  farthest,  and  three 
of  the  most  prominent  candidates  had  been  selected  to  rep- 
resent the  Penn  family. 

From  the  Bulletin  of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society  (Ele- 
venth Month,  IQ12),  the  following  paragraphs  are  quoted: 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  Ninth  Month, 
1737,  there  was  an  interesting  gathering  at  a  point  in  the  old 
Durham  Road,  at  Wrightstown,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Three  men,  Edward  Marshall,  James  Yeates  and  Solomon 
Jennings,  stood,  each  with  one  hand  on  a  chestnut  tree,  awaiting 
the  signal  to  start  upon  a  walk  of  one-and-a-half  days  in  a 
general  northwestwardly  direction  as  the  final  act  in  a  land 
deal  with  the  Indians.  The  exact  place  of  the  old  tree  is  un- 
known, but  its  approximate  location  is  beyond  dispute,  and 
we  may  assume  it  was  on  the  spot  since  marked  by  the  Bucks 
County  Historical  Society,  a  few  rods  from  the  Friends'Meet- 
ing  House.     .     .     . 

But  now,  in  1737,  times  were  much  changed.  William  Penn 
had  long  since  passed  away.  Thomas  Penn,  Governor  from 
1732  to  1 74 1,  was  the  American  representative  of  proprietary 
interests.  Land  was  increasingly  valuable.  Already,  without 
waiting  fully  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title,  some  tracts  had 
been  sold  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  first  walk.  Thomas 
Penn  began  to  plan  for  the  completion  of  the  purchase.  He 
had  departed  from  the  principles  and  practices  of  his  father 
and  the  Society  of  which  he  was  once  a  nominal  member.  He 
cared  little  for  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  but  much  for  his  own 
personal  gain.  As  early  as  1735  he  had  the  Surveyor-General 
of  Bucks  County  make  a  trial  walk  over  the  ground,  blazing 
a  trail  and  removing  obstructions.  Endeavors  were  made  to 
keep  this  a  secret,  at  the  time,  but  it  is  now  a  well-established 
fact.     .     .     . 

It  was  this  extension  of  the  walk,  which  now  occupied  the 
attention  of  Thomas  Penn.  And  this  autumn  morning,  as 
the  three  walkers  stood  awaiting  the  signal,  we  are  tempted 
to  believe  that  the  assembled  company  were  more  anxious 
to  please  the  Governor  than  to  conserve  the  rights  of  the 
Indians.  Timothy  Smith,  the  sheriff  of  Bucks  County,  was 
to  see  fair  play,  preserve  order,  and  act  as  time-keeper  and 
general  manager.  Surveyor-General  Benjamin  Eastburn 
had  been  over  the  ground  in  the  trial  walk,  and  knew  exactly 
what  was  to  be  done.  Nicholas  Scull,  John  Chapman  and 
James  Steel,  Jr.,  were  somewhat  in  the  capacity  of  commis- 
sioners to  safeguard  the  interests  of  Penn.  John  Combush. 
an  Indian,  who  could  speak  English,  with  Joe  Tuneam  and 
his  brother-in-law,  represented  the  Indians.  Alexander  Brown. 
John  Heider,  Ephraim  Goodwin,  Joseph  Knowles.  Thomas 
Furness  and  others  were  present,  either  through  curiosity  or 
to  assist  by  carrying  food,  wine  and  bedding  for  the  party, 
on  horseback. 

The  signal  was  given,  and  the  walk  began.  It  had  been 
agreed  that  they  must  ford  all  streams  except  the  Lehigh 
where  a  boat  was  provided.  If  a  walker  wished  to  jump 
across  a  stream  he  must  first  walk  to  it, — then  back  out  if 
he  wished  to  make  a  running  jump.  Jennings  gave  out  before 
noon,  and  was  never  a  well  man  again.    They  stopped  fifteen 
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minutes  for  lunch,  and  walked  that  much  later  next  day  to 
compensate.  In  the  afternoon  they  crossed  the  Lehigh  below 
where  the  town  of  Bethlehem  now  stands.  The  Indians  were 
dissatisfied,  and  said  they  were  going  too  fast.  Twice  when 
Marshall,  an  easy  walker,  had  fallen  a  little  behind,  he  quick- 
ened his  pace  to  catch  up,  and  this  caused  the  Indians  to  accuse 
him  of  running.  The  Blue  Ridge  was  crossed  in  the  afternoon, 
and  night  found  the  party  in  what  is  now  Northampton  County. 

Next  morning  it  was  raining,  the  horses  had  strayed,  and 
there  were  no  Indians  to  represent  their  interests.  It  was  not 
until  8  A.  M.  that  a  start  was  made.  Yeates  fell  in  trying  to 
jump  a  stream,  and  some  narratives  say  died  three  days  after- 
ward. Allowing  for  the  late  start  and  for  previous  day's  lunch, 
it  was  2.15  p.  M.  before  the  sheriff  called  a  halt.  Some  accounts 
say  that  only  one  Indian  saw  the  finish,  some  that  no  Indian 
was  present.  One  old  man  who  might  have  walked  with 
William  Penn,  and  who  at  least  carried  the  tradition  of  the 
former  method,  complained  of  this  walk — "No  sit  down  to 
smoke,  no  shoot  squirrel;  just  lun,  lun,  lun,  all  day  long." 

There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  point  where  the 
walk  ended.  The  sworn  statement  of  an  eye-witness  gives  us 
a  glimpse  of  the  sheriff,  with  his  watch  in  hand,  pointing  JVIar- 
shall,  the  last  walker,  to  a  rising  ground  ahead  as  a  good 
stopping  place,  and  time  was  not  called  until  he  reached  a 
group  of  five  chestnut  trees,  which  were  all  marked  P.  and 
became  the  official  corner.  The  best  evidence  obtainable 
would  indicate  that  they  had  deflected  a  little  to  the  west  to 
pass  the  last  range  of  hills  in  what  is  now  called  the  Lehigh 
Gap,  and  that  the  walk  ended  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Mauch 
Chunk.  Marshall  always  claimed  that  he  had  walked  eighty- 
six  miles.  Other  estimates  varied  from  sixty,  the  lowest,  to 
one  hundred  and  ten.  Modern  conservative  estimates  place 
it  at  about  seventy-two  miles.  Any  of  these  figures,  in  view 
of  the  roughness  of  the  country  traversed,  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  failure  of  two,  and  leaves  us  to  marvel  at  the  endurance 
of  the  third. 

It  now  remained  to  run  a  line  to  the  Delaware  River.  The 
Indians  supposed  it  would  be  to  the  nearest  point,  which  would 
be  the  Water  Gap.  Not  so,  thought  the  party  in  charge  of 
Thomas  Penn's  interests.  In  the  next  four  days  Benjamin 
Eastburn  and  his  assistants  proceeded  to  run  what  he  called 
a  "right  line"  to  the  river.  Whether  this  was  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  established  by  the  walk,  or  whether  it  struck  the 
Delaware  at  right  angles,  we  are  unable  to  state.  The  one 
thing  certain  is  that  it  ran  away  off  to  the  northeast  in  such 
manner  that  it  reached  the  Delaware  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Lackawaxen,  and  thus  gave  to  the  whites  the  choice  hunting- 
grounds  of  the  Indians,  the  Minnesink  region,  a  possible 
500,000  acres  to  which  they  had  a  very  doubtful  claim. 


"FRIENDS'  QUARTERLY  EXAMINER"  FOR  FOURTH 
MONTH. 

There  is  some  ground  for  hope  that  the  Examiner  has  an 
enlarging  place  with  Friends  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It 
is  certainly  deserving  of  this.  One  cannot  very  well  keep 
abreast  of  the  best  research  and  thought  in  the  Society,  unless 
he  take  the  time  to  read  each  year  the  four  numbers  of  this 
well-seasoned  Quaker  journal.  It  is  now,  we  believe,  in  its 
fifty-fifth  year.  We  cannot  all  be  historians  or  scientists  or 
even  philosophers,  but  we  can  rejoice  that  our  age  is  furnishing 
all  these  in  goodly  number  from  the  Society's  ranks. 

The  current  number,  only  recently  at  hand,  contains  seven 
articles,  every  one  of  which  repays  perusal.  The  genial  editor 
(Dr.  [Sir]  George  Newman)  is  at  his  best  in  the  contribution 
under  his  regular  caption,  "From  the  House  of  the  Four 
Winds."  We  do  not  know  the  origin  of  this  caption,  but  one 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  an  appropriateness  in  it,  as  the  learned 
medical  man  shows  a  four-sided  openness  to  the  world  of  let- 
ters: he  is  scientist,  historian,  poet  and  religionist.  In  the 
present  instance  in  dealing  with  the  poet  Keats,  his  wide  medi- 
cal knowledge  stands  him  in  good  stead  in  showing  how  the 
native  poetical  sensibilities  of  Keats,  were  at  least  not  dulled 
by  his  apprenticeship  as  an  apothecary.     Perhaps  the  highest 


praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on  Dr.  Newman's  thirty  pages  is 
to  say  that  they  drive  us  immediately  to  re-read  our  Keats. 
We  are  so  apt  to  accept  the  verdict  upon  Keats  as  a  devotee 
of  beauty  that  this  judgment  surprises  us:  "He  learned  that 
'the  burden  of  the  mystery' — the  suffering  and  sorrow  and 
pain  and  conflict  of  life,  and  even  death  itself — are  not  foreign, 
not  alien,  not  obstacles  athwart  our  path,  but  circumstances 
aiding  us,  to  be  harnessed  and  used  by  us." 

Ralph  Eliott  in  "A  Great  Internationalist"  gives  a  brief 
but  illuminating  account  of  Zamenhof ,  the  father  of  Esperanto. 
The  article  is  prompted  by  the  publication  of  Zamenhof's  life 
by  the  British  Esperanto  Association.  So  far  as  we  are  in- 
formed, but  two  Friends  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  seem  to 
respond  to  the  great  possibilities  of  Esperanto  as  both  an  in- 
strument and  vehicle  of  peace.  This  article,  could  it  be  widely 
read,  is  calculated  to  correct  this  unfortunate  situation. 

"Education  and  Progress,"  by  F.  E.  Pollard,  reflects  the 
profound  scholarship  of  our  Friend  on  the  subject  of  Peace 
and  suggests  that  there  is  much  apart  from  our  traditional 
"peace  principles"  to  illumine  and  enforce  this  subject.  We 
can  all  say  amen  to  his  concluding  sentences:  "Conceive  the 
whole  of  life  as  an  education.  Then  the  problem  becomes  more 
manageable,  the  hope  of  progress  one  we  can  all  cherish,  and 
in  the  realization  of  which  we,  or  the  Divine  reason  of  which 
we  are  the  instruments,  may  play  that  part  which  has  the 
certainty  of  victory  within  it.  Let  us  hold  fast  to  a  great  in- 
ward faith,  a  great  confidence  in  the  transforming  and  con- 
quering power  of  the  human  spirit,  and  all  things  shall  become 
possible." 

In  treating  the  "  Basis  of  Social  Theory,"  Richard  B.  Braith- 
waite  (a  son  we  believe  of  the  present  historian  William)  dis- 
plays a  clever  intellect,  disporting  freely  "in  philosophic 
pasture"  without  any  particularly  practical  outcome  for  the 
average  man.  Such  academic  efforts  are,  however,  not  useless. 
It  is  the  road  by  which  a  great  economic  pacificator  like  Carle- 
ton  H.  Parker  (who  is  quoted)  came  into  his  field  of  national 
service.  It  opens  the  door  to  an  understanding  that  social 
problems  are  not  two-sided  (usually),  but  three,  and  that  the 
third  side  contains  the  solution  of  social  conflict. 

Albert  J.  Crosfield  of  late  years  has  lived  at  Cambridge. 
His  scholarly  habit  of  mind  has  brought  a  good  store  of  interest- 
ing material  to  a  nine-page  article  on  "The  Growth  of  Cam- 
bridge." The  mission  that  he  and  his  good  wife  have  at  this 
important  centre  is  revealed  in  the  concluding  paragraph: 
"The  great  glory  of  Cambridge  is  the  stream  of  young  life 
which  flows  year  by  year  into  the  University.  Boys  come  up 
from  school  and  quickly  become  men;  character  is  formed 
through  intercourse  with  their  fellow-men;  they  are  in  search 
of  truth  and  reality.  In  the  purity  of  this  stream  lies  our  hope 
for  the  years  to  come." 

"The  Student  Christian  Movement,"  by  H.  M.  Newman, 
puts  that  phase  of  the  religious  promise  of  to-day  in  a  worthy 
light.  Viscount  Grey  of  Falloden  opened  the  Conference  in 
Glasgow  in  1921  with  an  address  entitled,  "The  Need  and 
Possibility  of  a  New  World."  We  cannot  forbear  quoting  one 
passage  from  this  notable  address:  "  If  you  are  to  have  a  better 
world,  it  is  essential  that  the  motive  from  which  you  act  should 
be  a  moral  motive,  based  upon  your  feeling  for  what  is  right. 
.  .  .  Begin  when  you  are  young  to  be  honest  with  yourself 
about  your  motives.  .  .  .  Unless  you  have  the  habit  and 
keep  the  habit  from  the  beginning  of  trying  to  be  honest  with 
yourself  about  your  motives,  you  may  be  quite  sure  as  you 
get  on  in  life,  you  will  lose  the  power  of  being  honest  with 
yourself,  and  you  will  be  constantly  acting  from  motives 
which  you  would  not  approve  if  you  stopped  to  think  of  them." 
The  concluding  article,  "Henry  More,  Cambridge  Platon- 
ist;  and  Lady  Conway  of  Ragley,  Platonist  and  Quakeress," 
is  by  F.  J.  Powicke  and  is  a  fitting  climax  to  this  notable 
number  of  the  Examiner.  As  a  piece  of  research  it  reflects 
some  new  and  very  important  light  upon  seventeenth  century 
Quakerism.  Henry  More  was  a  distinguished  Cambridge 
scholar.  He  was  vigorously  opposed  to  Familists  and  Friends 
"because  he  took  them  for  no  sect  of  Christians  at  all,  but  a 
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total  Apostasy  from  Christianity.  "  in  particular  he  con- 
demned Friends  of  his  day  for  their  Calvinism,  in  1678,  after 
reading  Barclay's  Apology,  he  said  in  regard  to  the  apologist's 
exposition  of  the  relation  of  the  historic  to  the  inward  Christ, 
"  These  are  golden  words  indeed  and  the  very  index  or  touchstone 
of  the  trite  and  pure  gold."  In  view  of  much  modern  condemna- 
tion even  b)'  Friends  of  the  Calvanism  of  Seventeenth  Centurv 
Quakerism,  it  is  of  some  moment  to  discover  that  a  prejudiced 
judge  like  Henry  More  reverses  his  first  decision  on  this  sub- 
ject! 

After  clearing  up  this  point  F.  J.  Powicke  devotes  two  pages 
to  show  how  More  was  in  many  important  particulars  sub- 
stantially a  Friend.  His  two  Latin  mottoes,  translated,  "  To 
light  the  house  of  the  soul,  close  the  windows  of  sense."  and  "  The 
soul's  light  is  the  love  of  God,"  would  be  hospitably  accepted 
by  all  Friends. 


J.H. 


TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  be- 
half of  the  Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

Step  by  step  we  gain'd  a  freedom,  known  to  Europe,  known  to  all; 
Step  by  step  we  rose  to  greatness, — through  the  tonguesters  we  may  fall. 

— Tenn^-sox. 

The  Federal  Machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  Prohibi- 
tion has  been  virtually  wrecked,  says  the  Philadelphia  North 
American.  Without  warning  to  Congress  or  the  public,  a 
Treasury  Order  was  issued,  reducing  the  staff  of  enforcement 
officers  numbering  1200  men,  to  about  500  men,  more  than 
700  being  dismissed  on  furlough  until  Seventh  Month  1st. 
The  explanation  given  is  lack  of  funds,  but  when  $100,000,000 
additional  was  asked  for  naval  appropriations,  it  was  granted. 
The  paper  above  referred  to  declares  that  the  course  of  action 
cannot  be  defended  or  creditably  explained.  "  It  means," 
says  the  Attorney  for  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  "  that  thousands 
of  cases  of  law  violation,  and  tax  assessments  involving  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  will  be  put  in  jeopardy.  It  is  a  serious  situation 
and  will  encourage  every  'bootlegger'  and  'rum-runner'  in 
the  country."  The  Wilson  administration  was  responsible  for 
obstructing  prohibition  in  many  ways.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  the  Volstead  Enforcement  Law  was  passed  over  the  veto 
of  President  Wilson,  and  that  more  recently  a  certain  ruling 
by  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  then  Attorney  General,  was  designed 
to  open  the  breweries  again  and  to  flood  the  country  with  beer 
as  medicine.  The  present  administration  is  now  on  trial  and 
the  indications  are  far  from  assuring  to  the  friends  of  law 
enforcement.  The  attitude  of  Attorney  General  Daugherty, 
who  is  said  to  be  President  Harding's  closest  friend  and  ad- 
viser, in  securing  the  release  by  order  of  the  President  of  John 
E.  Zerbey,  of  Summit  Hill,  Penna.,  who  had  been  convicted 
by  the  U.  S.  District  Court  of  making  large  shipments  of 
liquor  contrary  to  law,  and  had  been  sentenced  to  five  months 
in  jail,  is  calculated  to  awaken  suspicion  as  to  the  good  faith 
of  the  administration  at  Washington. 


A  Few  Government  Officials  occupying  strategic  posi- 
tions in  national  or  state  affairs,  have  it  in  their  power  to  make 
the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  effective  and  consequently 
popular  or  ineffective  and  unpopular.  Good  citizens  should  be 
prompt  to  encourage  their  representatives  and  public  officials 
in  all  that  is  commendable,  and  to  remonstrate  when  they 
are  indifferent  or  wrong.  "We  expect  a  long,  severe  struggle," 
says  H.  W.  Tope,  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League.  "All  our  re- 
sources may  be  required  for  another  generation.  But  we  propose 
to  see  this  dry  amendment  enforced.  All  considerations  which 
led  us  to  struggle  in  the  past  are  as  urgent  now  as  then." 

The  Pennsylvania  Enforcement  Law,  known  as  the 
Woner  Act,  deals  with  both  intoxicating  and  non-intoxicating 
liquors,  the  former  including  all  liquors  containing  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  or  more  alcohol  by  volume.  But  no  one  may  sell 
alcoholic  liquors  of  any  content  (even  less  than  one-half  per 


cent.)  without  having  a  license  fnjm  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions. 

An>'  place  selling  intoxicating  liquors  contrary  to  law  shall 
be  declared  a  nuisance,  and  all  expenses  connected  with  abate- 
ment proceedings,  including  counsel  fee  of  twenty  dollars  for 
complainant,  shall  be  paid  by  the  defendant. 

It  shall  not  be  unlawful  to  possess  intoxicating  liquor  in  one's 
private  dwelling  (this  includes  "apartments'")  provided  such 
liquor  is  for  use  onl\'  for  personal  consumption  of  owner  and 
family  and  bona  tide  guests.  (The  Federal  law  makes  such 
possession  j/wlawful  unless  said  liquors  were  procured  before 
Second  Month  1,  1920.) 

Any  premises  for  which  a  license  is  granted  shall  be  subject 
at  all  times  to  inspection  by  authority  of  any  J  udge  of  the  Court 
granting  such  license,  or  of  the  District  Attorney  of  the  County. 
If  intoxicating  liquors  are  found  they  may  be  seized  and  used 
as  evidence. 

Constables  shall  make  returns  at  regular  periods  of  all  places 
in  their  respective  bailiwicks  where  alcoholic  liquors  (both 
intoxicating  and  non-intoxicating)  are  kept  for  sale  (except 
apothecaries).  Any  neglect  to  report  as  required  shall  be 
deemed  a  false  return,  subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  Con- 
stables must  visit  all  such  places  at  least  once  in  each  month 
to  ascertain  whether  the  law  is  being  fully  complied  with, 
and  shall  make  written  returns  at  once  to  the  Court  of  any  vio- 
lation of  the  law  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  offenders  to 
justice.  Any  neglect  or  refusal  is  subject  to  same  penalty  as 
aforementioned. 

The  requirements  of  constables  are  similar  to  those  in  the 
original  Brooks  law,  but  their  possibilities  for  good  have  not 
heretofore  been  much  developed.  Yet  they  do  hold  such  possi- 
bilities. The  fact  that  the  police  are  not  mentioned  does  not 
relieve  them  in  the  least  of  their  sworn  duty  to  help  enforce 
this  as  much  as  any  other  law.  Pennsylvania  spends  millions 
of  dollars  every  year  to  maintain  its  law  enforcement  machin- 
ery, but  good  citizens  will  want  to  be  sure  that  the  officers 
know  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  endeavor  to  enforce  them. 


Personal  Opinion  vs.  the  Law.  — One  of  the  most  encour- 
aging evidences  that  the  Prohibition  law  bids  fair  to  be  as  well 
enforced  as  any  other  law  is  seen  in  the  increasing  frequency 
with  which  judges  on  the  bench  are  admonishing  jurors  that 
personal  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  Prohibition  is  not  to  be 
given  place  in  the  consideration  of  cases  involving  violation  of 
the  Volstead  act. 

Judge  Gibbs  of  New  York,  in  a  charge  to  the  jury,  succinctly 
stated  the  gravity  of  the  offense  of  a  juror  who  presumes  to  let 
prejudice  determine  his  verdict.    He  said: 

"A  juror  who  substitutes  his  own  opinion  for  law  in  cases 
like  this  is  committing  anarchy.  If  every  man  in  the  community 
were  permitted  to  follow  his  own  views  of  the  law  we  could  not 
have  any  form  of  government." 

Ohio  Doctors  and  Beer. — That  was  a  significant  action  of 
the  4,500  regular  Ohio  physicians  overwhelmingly  indorsing 
Prohibition  of  the  beverages  liquor  traffic.  The  Association 
further  declared  they  were  unaware  of  an\-  medicinal  use  for 
beer  or  other  malt  liquors. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


The  Goose  That  Was  Not  Very  Young. 

(Concluded  from  page  597.) 

That  winter  sore  trouble  came  to  the  Grey's  farm.  Matthew 
Grey  had  taken,  out  of  kindness,  an  orphan  lad,  Bill  Stent, 
because  he  was  starving;  but  he  proved  surly  and  unmanage- 
able, and  was  too  fond  of  skulking  off  to  the  town  on  every 
opportunity. 

That  winter  such  visits  were  strictly  forbidden,  as  small- 
pox was  known  to  be  raging  there;  but  the  prospect  of  a  special- 
ly exciting  cock-fight  was  too  much  for  Bill,  and  he  sneaked 
off  on  a  First-day  afternoon  to  his  old  associates. 

A  few  days  later,  old  Isaac,  who  shared  the  men's  room 
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over  the  brew-house  with  Bill,  reported  that  he  was  unwell, 
and  the  dreaded  sign  of  the  horrible  disease  appeared. 

Poor  Deborah!  There  were  then  no  isolation  hospitals, 
no  nurses  of  any  sort  to  be  had.  She  could  not  leave  a  friend- 
less lad  to  die  alone.  Bets\'  bore  marks  of  having  had  the 
disease,  but  she  was  a  flighty  young  girl,  not  fit  for  nursing,  so 
with  a  heavy  heart  the  mother  sent  her  two  bovs  to  an  aunt's 
and  faced  the  terrible  task  herself. 

Bill  recovered,  but  the  infection  seized  on  the  gentle  mis- 
tress, and  after  a  few  sad  days  she  passed  away,  and  her  heart- 
broken husband  took  her  coffin  in  a  farm  cart  to  the  Friends' 
burial  ground  at  dead  of  night,  assisted  by  three  men  of  the 
village,  who  took  the  risk  out  of  kindness  and  pity  for  the 
neighbor  so  sorely  stricken. 

It  was  to  a  desolate  home  that  poor  Stephen  and  James 
came  back  when  fear  of  infection  was  over,  and  it  was  no 
wonder  that  Matthew  soon  felt  that  a  new  mistress  was  neces- 
sary, and  married  Susan  Starly,  who  had  recently  joined 
Friends.  She  proved  a  kind  step-mother  to  the  boys,  easy- 
going to  a  fault,  and  they  soon  came  to  love  her,  but  Stephen 
never  forgot  the  lessons  of  his  own  mother's  stricter  rule.  He 
got  little  more  schooling,  for  his  father  needed  his  help  on  the 
farm;  times  were  hard,  and  when  Bill  vanished  as  soon  as  he 
was  recovered  from  the  small-pox,  and  was  charitably  sup- 
posed to  have  been  taken  by  the  Press  Gang,  he  was  never 
replaced. 

Susan  always  declared  she  had  "no  luck  in  a  dairy,"  and 
wasted  the  small  means  with  her  easy  thriftlessness.  She  had 
one  child,  a  daughter,  and  when  left  a  widow  turned  in  helpless 
dependence  to  her  step-son,  Stephen,  then  just  twenty-one. 

That  was  a  hard  year,  and  when  Michaelmas  was  approach- 
ing, the  rent  was  not  ready, — a  point  which  Matthew  Grey, 
in  spite  of  poverty,  had  never  failed  to  accomplish.  The  wool 
had  not  sold  well;  the  harvest  was  a  wet  one  and  the  corn  so 
damp  that  it  could  not  profitably  be  threshed  till  Christmas, 
so  the  little  hoard  was  still  six  pounds  short. 

Stephen  had  raised  on  the  common  a  fine  flock  of  geese  that 
year,  but  had  been  disappointed  in  his  efforts  to  sell  them. 

Old  Master  Ticehurst,  the  higgler,  who  jogged  about  the 
country  in  a  cart  collecting  poultry  from  the  farms,  shook  his 
head:  "  Money  was  so  tight  that  year  that  not  even  the  gentle- 
folks were  asking  for  geese — he  could  not  buy  them." 

Stephen  tramped  seven  miles  to  a  town  where  a  large  market 
was  held,  but  found  that  there  also  was  no  demand  for  geese, 
and  he  felt  as  if  all  his  care  in  rearing  the  twenty-three  goslings 
was  in  vain.  When  he  reached  home,  weary  and  disheartened 
he  found  the  house  deserted,  but  hearing  voices  in  the  loft,  he 
climbed  the  ladder,  where  a  most  unexpected  sight  met  his 
eyes.  His  step-mother,  her  daughter  Susie,  and  James,  now 
a  stalwart  lad  of  seventeen,  were  seated  on  low  stools,  and  each 
plucking  a  goose  at  lightning  speed,  while  the  floor  was  covered 
with  limp,  dead  birds  awaiting  their  turn. 

"Ha,  Stevie,  here's  luck  at  last!  Just  after  thee  left  old 
Ticehurst  came  to  say  he  had  a  pressing  order  for  two  dozen 
geese  for  one  of  the  Prince  Regent's  banquets.  He  will  give 
5/6  apiece  for  them  if  we  meet  him  and  his  crates  in  time  for 
the  carrier's  wagon  at  the  cross  roads  at  five  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. So  1  killed  them  all.  Now  get  a  mouthful  of  bread  and 
cheese  and  come  and  help  pick,  for  we  must  get  them  done  if 
we  sit  up  all  night." 

"That's  good  news,  Jem;  I'll  come  at  once.  But  there  are 
only  twenty-three  geese — he  must  get  one  elsewhere." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right!  1  killed  the  grey  gander  to  make  up 
the  number — he  was  only  a  last  year's  bird." 

"  He  is  old  enough  to  be  tough,"  said  Stephen  doubtfull>\ 
and  as  he  plucked  the  geese  until  the  feathers  lay  like  a  huge 
snowdrift  in  the  corner,  and  the  more  tedious  process  of 
"scrubbing"  went  on,  he  debated  in  his  mind  whether  it  were 
quite  honest  to  include  the  gander.  It  was  past  midnight  when 
the  weary  party  went  to  bed,  and  at  four  Stephen  and  jem 
arose  again  to  take  the  geese  to  the  cross  roads.  While  jem 
fed  and  harnessed  the  horse,  Stevie  took  his  rush-light  into  the 
best  parlor,  found  a  bit  of  card  and  a  quill,  and  in  large  black 


letters  wrote — 'Not  very  young."  He  was  tying  this  ticket 
to  the  leg  of  the  defunct  gander,  when  Jem  appeared  to  help 
carry  the  heavy  birds  down  to  the  cart. 

"  Steve!  how  canst  thou  be  so  foolish?  No  one  would  notice 
that  bird  among  the  others.  It's  not  business  to  be  so  absurdly 
particular.  Old  Ticehurst  would  keep  that  joke  against  us 
for  years.  Take  that  ticket  off  unless  thee  wants  to  be  a 
laughing  stock!" 

"No,  Jem,  I'm  not  going  to  sell  an  old  gander  for  a  young 
one.  'Taint  honest,  and  to  be  honest  was  what  our  own  mother 
taught  me,  if  thou  art  not  old  enough  to  remember." 

Jem  was  silenced.  The  birds  were  packed  in  the  cart,  and 
Stephen  jolted  away  down  the  rough  road  in  the  grey  dawn. 
Ticehurst  was  waiting  for  him. 

"  Ha,  Stephen!  You've  got  done  in  time.  My  missus  and  I 
have  been  up  all  night  picking  fowls,  but  1  have  managed  to 
fill  the  whole  order  of  the  Prince's  caterer.  What  a  nice  lot 
of  geese  to  be  sure,  so  plump  and  clean-picked.  Why,  what's 
this?     'Not  very  young!'     What  does  that  mean,  hey?" 

"That  gander  was  a  last  year's  bird,  neighbor  Ticehurst, 
and  I  could  not  sell  him  for  a  green  goose." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  roared  the  old  man.  "Well,  never  in  my 
born  days  as  a  higgler  have  1  seen  the  like!  '  Not  very  young!' 
Ha,  ha,  ha!    What  possessed  you  to  do  that,  Stephen  Grey?" 

"  I  was  brought  up  honest,"  said  Stephen,  sturdily. 

"  I  should  think  you  were!  Well,  put  it  here,  ticket  and  all. 
It  will  show  the  Prince  Regent's  folks  that  there  are  honest 
men  in  the  world  still,  and  there  aint  many  such  about  the 
Brighton  Pavilion,  so  I've  heard  tell.  Here  comes  the  carrier. 
Help  me  to  lift  in  these  crates,  Steve,  and  I'll  pay  you  on  the 
spot." 

The  gold  and  silver  were  soon  in  Stephen's  pocket,  and 
Ticehurst  drove  ofi^  chuckling.  "'Not  very  young!'  Ho,  ho, 
ho!     1  shall  never  forget  that  gander!" 

He  never  did !  Over  and  over  again  in  fairs  and  markets  and 
private  business  interviews  he  told  the  tale  of  the  labeled  goose. 
Many  said  openly  that  the  young  Quaker  was  a  fool ;  but  others 
took  silent  note,  and  for  very  shame  refrained  from  passing 
goods  they  were  selling  as  better  than  they  were.  To  Tice- 
hurst himself  it  often  acted  as  a  check,  and  ever  after  Stephen 
found  in  him  a  ready  purchaser  of  small  farm  produce. 

Year  after  year  the  honest  man  plodded  on.  James  left  the 
farm  for  more  remunerative  work,  but  Stephen  made  a  home 
for  his  step-mother  and  for  Susie,  who  adored  "  Brother"  and 
turned  out  a  bright  active  helper,  who  assisted  him  greatly 
in  farming  matters.  No  eight-hour  day  then,  if  a  living  was 
to  be  got  off  a  small  barren  farm.  From  dawn  to  dusk  Stephen 
toiled,  his  only  breaks  in  the  week  driving  four  miles  to  meet- 
ing on  First  and  Fourth-days,  where  he  sat  in  his  linen  smock 
among  other  homely  folk,  worshipping  God  in  his  simple  way, 
and  striving  all  the  time  after  the  ideals  of  right  living  learned 
from  the  young  mother  who  died  so  long  ago. 

He  never  married,  and  a  nameless  mound  in  a  remote 
Friends'  burial  ground  alone  shows  outwardly  that  such  a 
humble  life  was  ever  lived,  but  we  may  believe  that  the  spiritual 
influence  of  his  faithful  consistency  has  been  passed  on,  and 
helped  not  a  few  who  came  after  him  in  their  struggle  for  right 
against  wrong. 

Maude  Robinson. 

Saddlescombe,  via  Hassocks,  Sussex. 

Recent  gifts  [to  the  work  of  saving  lepers]  have  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  enterprise  of  a  Kansas  boy,  whose  mother  was 
stirred  in  the  lepers'  behalf.  Wilbur  invested  a  present  of 
$3  in  a  pig,  named  it  "  Pete,"  and  fed  it  with  the  intention  that 
its  sale  should  "support  a  leper,"  The  Sunday  School  Times 
borrowed  Wilbur's  idea  and  started  "  Peter  No.  2,"  a  small 
metal  bank  in  the  shape  of  a  pig  "to  be  fed  in  the  back." 
More  than  i6,ooo  of  these  little  banks  are  now  being  fed  by 
attentive  owners,  and  the  story  of  "Wilbur  and  Pete"  is  in 
circulation  in  Japanese,  Chinese,  Siamese,  and  Spanish.  The 
story  and  a  sample  bank  will  be  forwarded  to  anyone  sending 
a  request  with  fifteen  cents  to  the  Leper  Mission,  156  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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MINATO. 

(A  Centre  for  Christian  Work  in  Ibaraki  Province, 
Seven  Miles  from  Mito,  Japan,  under  the  Care  of 
Philadelphia  Friends.) 

It  was  rainy  that  first  day,  and  the  little  grey  town  looked 
greyer  than  ever  in  the  rain.  Low  grey  roofs  straggling  over 
a  grey,  sandy  beach;  grey  boats  in  the  canal;  a  misty  river 
flowing  through  grey  rice-fields  into  a  grey,  misty  sea;  such 
was  Minato  the  first  day  of  Japan  Nearly  Meeting.  192 1 .  We 
who  were  fresh  from  the  noise  and  color  and  modernity  of  busy 
Tokio,  felt  a  peace  descend  upon  our  spirits  like  the  peace  of 
the  great,  wide,  changeless  sea. 

To  me  at  least  it  seemed  a  fitting  place  for  us  to  come  to- 
gether for  worship  and  fellowship  and  quiet  consideration  of  our 
common  problems.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  quite 
apart  from  the  haunts  of  foreigners;  and  though,  on  account 
of  my  scanty  knowledge  of  the  language,  much  of  Yearly  Meet- 
ing was  a  closed  book  to  me,  yet  the  little  village  where  it  was 
held  had  its  message  more  powerful  than  any  words — a  mes- 
sage of  great  need  and  great  opportunity. 

[After  commenting  on  a  very  evil  side  of  Japanese  life  the 
article  proceeds.] 

That  is  Minato's  other  side, — so  out  of  keeping  with  the 
peaceful  beauty  of  the  place.  For  beautiful  indeed  Minato  is. 
The  next  day  for  tea  our  little  group  of  Friends  climbed  up 
through  woods  of  straight,  tall  cryptomerias  to  a  bluff  over- 
looking the  river  and  the  town.  Through  a  veil  of  white  mag- 
nolia blossoms  and  camelias,  crimson  red,  we  looked  out  over 
the  shining  river  and  the  grey  roofs  and  wee  green  wheat  fields 
of  the  village  to  the  blue,  blue  ocean  breaking  in  foam  upon  the 
sandy  shore.  Whichever  way  we  turned,  our  eyes  met  a  new 
beauty.  We  felt  that  it  is  indeed  a  place  "where  every  pros- 
pect pleases,  and  only  man  is  vile."' 

But  Minato  is  not  all  vile.  There  lies  its  challenge.  Even 
outside  of  the  little  Friends'  meeting  are  people  who  are  try- 
ing to  live  up  to  their  lights  as  best  they  can,  and  who  have 
perhaps  some  dim  conception  of  the  ideal  life.  I  am  thinking 
especially  of  one  poor  woman  on  whom  we  called.  Her  young 
daughter,  a  graduate  of  Friends'  Girls'  School,  and  an  earnest 
Christian,  died  last  year  of  tuberculosis.  The  daughter's 
sweetness  and  patience  during  her  illness  touched  the  mother 
deeply,  and  all  the  associations  of  her  daughter's  school  days 
are  dear  to  her  for  the  dead  girl's  sake.  When  she  learned  that 
we  were  teachers  in  Friends'  Girls'  School,  and  when  she 
heard  the  names  that  had  been  often  on  her  daughter's  lips, 
she  almost  wept  for  jo)'.  There  was  no  doubting  the  warmth 
of  her  welcome  or  the  pathetic  eagerness  with  which  she  ac- 
cepted our  invitation  to  come  to  the  sessions  of  Yearly  Meeting. 
She  was  there  early  that  very  afternoon,  and  1  shall  always 
remember  her  for  her  rosy  cheeks,  her  cheery  voice  in  which 
laughter  seemed  always  just  driving  away  a  tear,  and  for  that 
wistful,  yearning,  eager  friendliness  that  made  some  one  say, 
"  She  is  a  good  woman.  She  is  such  a  good  woman  that  1  can 
hardly  look  at  her  without  wanting  to  cry."  She  is  the  kind  of 
person  who  wants  what  we  have  to  give.  She  wants  teaching. 
She  wants  a  clear  expression  of  that  light  that  she  is  trying  to 
follow.     And  especially  she  wants  Christian  fellowship. 

There  are  others,  too.  There  are  a  number  of  young  girls 
from  a  sewing  school  close  by  the  meeting  house,  who  came  to 
the  six  o'clock  prayer  meetings  before  beginning  their  day's 
work,  and  who  stayed  through  the  long  business  meetings 
which  sometimes  preceded  our  evening  devotions.  Perhaps 
there  was  little  in  it  all  that  they  could  understand,  but  they 
came  again  and  again  because  they  want  something,  and  want 
it  pretty  badly. 

And  then  there  are  the  children,  and  in  them  is  Minato's 
greatest  hope.  They  are  eager  and  trustful  and  ready  to  learn. 
They  were  much  interested  in  the  strange  foreigners,  and  often 
followed  us  about.  Edith  Newlin  made  friends  with  a  group 
of  them  on  the  beach,  and  she  could  hardly  budge  outdoors  after 
that  without  a  swarm  of  children  at  her  heels,  dirty  but  friend- 
ly. They  had  seen  five  foreigners  before,  they  said.  She  taught 
them  a  few  English  words,  and  one  little  boy  with  eyes  so  dis- 


eased that  they  were  mere  slits,  was  wonderfully  quick  at  learn- 
ing, and  he  and  all  the  others  wanted  their  "sensei"  to  come 
again  and  teach  them  some  more.  Some  fifty  or  sixty  children 
go  to  M.  Kunii's  First-day  School,  and  the  seed  that  is  sown 
there  may  bring  forth  much  fruit.  They  are  mostly  children 
who  have  attended  or  are  now  attending  the  Kunii's  kinder- 
garten. 

This  is  Minato  as  I  saw  it.  Such  is  its  need  and  such  its  op- 
portunity. In  Tokio,  with  its  many  mission  schools  and  Chris- 
tian dormitories  and  well-established  churches,  its  large  foreign 
population  and  its  modern  ways,  the  need  is  not  so  badly  ap- 
parent. But  in  Minato  1  felt  that  1  had  gone  back  to  pre- 
Christian  times.  It  seemed  just  such  a  little  village  as  Christ 
might  have  visited  with  His  message  to  all  men,  "  Repent,  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  And  the  message  is  needed 
there  now  as  much  as  it  was  needed  in  Capernaum  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago.  Perhaps  it  is  needed  even  more.  For 
Minato  has  not  even  the  law;  it  has  not  even  the  faith  in  a 
righteous  God  which  the  people  had  to  whom  Christ  spoke  in 
old  Capernaum.  Minato  has  only  a  mess  of  superstitions  and 
the  blind  gropings  and  strivings  of  individual  human  souls. 
All  that  we  hold  so  dear — the  fellowship  with  friends  who  are 
bound  to  us  in  a  common  love  of  God  and  a  common  desire  to 
do  His  will,  friends  who  can  sympathize  with  us  in  all  our  trials 
and  temptations  and  strivings  upward  toward  a  common  ideal, 
— all  this  Minato  knows  little  more  of  as  yet  than  if  Christ 
had  not  come  to  show  us  the  Father  and  the  Way  of  Life,  teach- 
ing us  to  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves. 

One  has  to  see  the  little  village  to  understand.  The  walk 
through  the  village  to  meeting  on  First-day  morning  had  a 
deeper  message  for  me  than  many  a  formal  sermon.  It  was  no 
Sabbath  for  Minato.  We  passed  on  the  road  a  group  of  naked 
fishermen  fresh  from  the  sea;  we  saw  the  great  tunny  fish 
which  they  had  taken  in  their  nets  being  poled  down  the  canal 
in  little  boats;  and  everywhere  along  the  canal  were  fishermen 
mending  their  nets, — poor,  ignorant  men,  no  doubt,  but  so 
were  Peter  and  James  and  John.  A  poor,  demoniac  fellow, 
grinning  and  shouting  and  gesticulating  in  uncanny  fashion, 
and  a  band  of  ragged  children,  attracted  by  the  strange  foreign- 
ers, followed  us  wherever  we  went.  iFor  a  view  of  the  sea,  we 
climbed  a  flight  of  sixty  steps  leading  to  a  temple,  and  we 
thought  of  the  love  of  the  ancient  Israelites  for  their  groves 
and  their  high  places.  At  every  turn  we  were  reminded  of  the 
life  by  that  other  sea,— the  Sea  of  Galilee.  And  we  felt  that 
Minato,  too,  is  just  waiting  for  the  miracle-working  power  of 
Christ, — Christ  in  the  souls  of  men. 

With  this  thought  uppermost,  we  entered  the  little  meeting 
house,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  morning  that  it  was  almost 
too  great  a  privilege  for  us  to  gather  there  together  for  quiet 
worship  and  mutual  encouragement,  while  out  there  on  the 
beach  were  men  and  women  and  children,  hundreds  of  them, 
who  have  no  slightest  conception  of  it  all.  But  at  the  same 
time  1  realized  that  that  little  group  of  Friends  is  the  leaven 
which,  if  they  keep  their  courage  high  and  their  faith  strong, 
will  leaven  the  whole  lump.  The  meeting  is  still  young  and 
weak,  and  there  are  many  discouragements  and  difficulties, 
and  growth  is  slow.  Yet  the  seed  has  been  sown,  and  we  must 
wait  and  pray  for  the  fruit.  May  God  be  with  that  little  group 
of  Christians,  and  with  all  such  everywhere,  and  strengthen 
them  and  give  them  broader  vision  and  higher  resolve,  and 
may  He  be  with  us  and  increase  our  faith,  for  truly  the  need 
is  very  great,  and  the  laborers  are  few. 

Rosamond  H.  Clark. 


William  Littleboy  reminded  Friends  at  Bristol  Quarterly 
Meeting,  Fourth  Month  18,  1 92 1 ,  that  our  influence  must  come 
very  largely  through  our  meetings  for  worship.  We  all  realize 
how  far  short  they  come  of  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  is  it 
not  because  we  lack  that  personal  touch  with  Christ,  because 
we  do  not  recognize  our  filial  relationship  to  God  and  all  that 
this  involves.  Not  until  we  as  individuals,  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  Society,  recognize  this  relationship,  will  the  Society 
move  forward. 
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For"  The  Fbiind." 

EDWARD  A.  WRIGHT.* 

"The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and  soon 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers." 
Since  the  death  of  our  Friend,  Edward  Wright,  the  meaning 
of  his  Hfe  has  been  perhaps  more  vocal  to  my  thought  than 
when  with  us  he  walked  to  "The  breezy  call  of  incense  breath- 
ing morn."  in  other  springtimes.  I  have  verified  the  words 
of  a  beloved  teacher  who  wrote,  "The  friend  who  passes 
does  not  enter  eternal  life  quite  alone,  but  takes  us  with  him 
for  a  little  way,  purges  our  .  .  .  eyes  with  euphrasy 
and  rue,  giving  us  a  momentary  glimpse  of  life  as  a  whole,  un- 
sealing our  ears  to  unspeakable  words  which  it  is  not  lawful  for 
man  to  utter.  To  such  eternal  spaces  our  friends  beckon  us." 
There  was  in  his  face  and  manner  a  gleam  of  the  spontaneous 
joy,  the  sweetness,  the  gentleness,  of  carefree  childhood, 
pleased  with  what  it  gets  and  stretching  arms  of  friendliness 
to  all.  There  was,  too,  a  saving  grace  of  humor.  There  lurked 
in  the  corners  of  his  mobile  mouth  the  ever-present  inkling 
of  a  smile,  which  might  at  any  moment  become  an  inevitable 
though  unobtrusive  outburst  of  Irish  mirth,  half  fun  and  more 
than  half  sympathy. 

1  wish  we  might  win  his  secret. 

The  picture  of  him  is  clear  in  my  mind  as  he  came  to  us 
some  twenty  years  ago,  with  his  young  wife  and  little  girl, 
from  their  beautiful,  green,  old,  island  home  to  find  scope  and 
opportunity  in  our  untamed  country;  to'  make  a  home,  but 
even  more,  to  achieve  a  larger  life.  He  was  buoyant  with 
youth,  adventure,  enterprise,  his  head  held  high,  his  voice 
insistent,  if  not  dominant,  full  of  hope  and  chock  full  of  theo- 
ries. He  brought  letters  from  mutual  friends  to  my  father, 
but  he  was  his  own  introduction.  My  dear  father  was  almost 
appalled  by  his  vitality,  his  assurance.  One  liked  him  at 
once  for  his  good  nature  and  his  ingenuousness,  but  one  in- 
voluntarily stood  firm  lest  he  be  swept  from  his  feet  by  onrush 
of  argument.  "The  world  was  out  of  joint"  and  he  another 
Great-heart  born  to  set  it  right.  The  past,  the  Quaker  faith 
of  his  birthright,  was  inadequate  or  false.  "  Before  love  we 
must  have  Justice,  the  rights  of  all."  1  recall  the  flash  of  the 
weapon  of  reason,  rather  than  of  faith  in  these  tilts.  The  sword 
of  the  Spirit  was  not  in  the  young  man's  hand.  He  went  his 
way  and  for  years  our  paths  did  not  cross.  He  met  the  diffi- 
culties, the  reverses  and  the  consequent  pressure  of  the  inex- 
perienced in  a  new  country.  We  heard  of  privation  and  ex- 
cessive hard  work  gallantly  endured  by  his  wife  and  himself. 
There  were  bitter  disappointments,  some  of  the  bitterest  man 
may  suffer.  Years  passed  and  persistent  industry  secured  a 
liberal  competence. 

His  soul's  rugged  pathway,  as  always  trodden  alone,  must 
have  been  on  an  upward  spiral  of  ever  wider  vision  and  higher 
reach.  For  when  he  again  sought  us  we  met  another  and  far 
different  man  from  the  unscathed,  dauntless  youth  just 
landed  from  Ireland,  so  aggressive,  so  sure. 

He  was  now,  as  you  all  knew  him,  possessed  of  inner  sources 
of  strength;  outwardly,  "sweet,  generous,  humane  .  .  . 
with  gentle  voice  and  brow."  How  had  it  come  about?  One 
sometimes  thinks  that  the  Maker  of  men  knows  what  he  is 
about  and  that  amid  the  "thrusts  of  outrageous  fortune" 
there  is  a  controlling,  shaping  hand  to  whom  we  may  not  say 
"what  makest  thou?" 

He  had  for  us  few  words  of  self-revelation,  no  egotist's  tale 
of  hardships  endured,  but  we  perceived  that  he  had  found 
something  precious  which  he  wished  to  share.  He  had  entered 
the  light  world  of  Jacob  Boehme  and  discovered  a  presence 
"absent  only  from  those  who  do  not  perceive  it."  He  had 
found  the  clew  to  his  own  life  and  to  his  sense  of  all  life.  A 
radiant  love  illumined  his  heart  and  his  universe.  He  had 
become  aware  of  God,  of  the  unity  of  life.    This  he  desired  to 

*Native  of  Cork,  Ireland,  menaber  of  Dubhn  Y.  M.,  and  of  C.  P.  A. 
of  F.,  recently  deceased  in  Berkeley,  California,  U.  S.  A. 

A  paper  read  at  the  Semi-annual  Meeting  of  College  Park  Association 
of  Friends,  Fifth  Month  7th,  San  Jos6,  Cahfornia,  by  Lydia  Cox. 


share  and  the  communion  of  silence  seemed  to  offer  him  a 
way.  The  establishment  of  the  Oakland  Meeting  was  the 
result.  It  was  a  privilege  to  worship  with  him.  He  brought 
the  contrite  heart,  the  listening  ear,  and  a  cordiality  of  fel- 
lowship which  reached  and  gathered. 

In  business,  Edward  Wright's  ways  were  not  as  most  men's. 
We  gain  and  gather,  and  when  there  is  a  certain  pleasant 
center  of  luxury  and  comfort,  a  certain  assurance  for  the  fu- 
ture, we  give  of  our  margin  or  even  deny  ourselves  some 
things  which  we  are  better  without,  for  those  in  need.  He  con- 
ceived that  Christianity  would  reverse  the  process,  begin 
with  laying  up  treasure  not  in  a  savings  account  but  where 
we  are  told  it  is  safe  from  moth,  and  rust,  and  thief.  He  got 
this  notion  from  such  tales  as  that  of  the  lovable  young  man 
who  had  lived  a  life  of  thrift  and  lawful  acquisition,  mindful 
of  the  demands  of  religion  and  morality,  but  who  went  away 
sorrowful  when  the  Master's  supreme  requirement  sank  into 
his  mind ;  and  that  other  story  of  the  woman  who  cast  a  penny, 
her  day's  wages,  her  all,  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  regardless 
of  the  pressing  needs  of  poverty.  Our  friend  was  one  of  the 
Lord's  sparrows  not  unregarded  of  the  Father  of  sparrows. 
He  would  not  insure  his  life,  for  he  felt  assured  of  an  unfail- 
ing care,  and  the  carefree  spirit  of  the  child  was  his  reward. 

He  gave  generously,  even  lavishly  for  his  means,  realizing 
the  legend  graved  on  an  old  tomb: 

"  What  I  gave  I  have 
What  I  spent  I  had 
What  I  left  I  lost." 

Fearlessness  makes  for  sincerity  and  sincerity  makes  for 
the  sight  of  truth — its  spontaneous  expression.  We  are  told 
that  truth  makes  free.  Such  thoughts  were  suggested  by 
contact  with  Edward  Wright,  whose  singular  simplicity  formed 
a  matrix  in  which  personality  developed. 

His  strong  position  regarding  Peace  was  based  upon  his 
belief  in  the  unity  of  the  race  and  the  unity  of  the  spirit, 
human  and  divine,  which  made  war  to  him  a  vital  and  essen- 
tial schism,  an  intrinsic  disloyalty.  It  was  not  to  him  the  way 
of  Jesus  and  so  not  for  him.  He  held  a  positive  faith  in  the 
power  of  Love  as  the  solution  of  relations  between  individ- 
uals, nations  and  races. 

When  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  began  its 
work,  his  factory  women  organized  their  leisure  time  out  of 
sympathy  with  him,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  good  wife 
turned  out  well-made  garments  like  a  shop,  sending  month 
after  month  and  year  after  year  packages  augmented  by  the 
generous  money  gifts  of  the  little  Oakland  Meeting.  These 
continued  without  outer  pressure  after  the  armistice,  when 
public  enthusiasm  in  knitting  and  sewing  was  exhausted. 
Our  friend  also  sent  subscriptions  direct  to  the  English  W.  V. 
R.  Office. 

The  meek  not  only  inherit  the  earth,  they  inherit  rare 
capacity  of  friendship.  Edward  Wright  gave  me  the  best 
lesson  I  ever  had  of  insensitiveness  to  social  maladroitness. 
1  inadvertently  gave  him  what  would  have  been  to  many  an 
unpardonable  provocation,  driving  home  the  thrust  with  a 
firm  hand  into  a  sore  spot.  Realizing  that  it  was  through  ig- 
norance, not  malice,  he  absolutely  ignored  the  hurt  with  such 
unconscious  sweetness  of  courtesy  and  humor  as  saved  the 
situation  and  me. 

1  would  appropriate  the  words  of  another  and  commend 
to  us  the  message  of  Edward  Wright's  life  as  "  one  of  grace  and 
good  cheer.  To  be  worthy  of  his  fellowship,  let  us  confirm  our- 
selves in  the  perfect  love  that  casteth  out  fear." 
■  I  ■  

"We  have  been  treating  one  another,  and  those  of  other 
nations  and  races  in  unchristian  ways.  Therefore  the  world 
is  from  end  to  end  in  a  condition  of  chaos  and  peril.  There  is 
but  one  way  in  which  its  needs  can  be  met  and  its  problems 
solved.  That  one  way  is  the  way  of  Christ.  And  if  the  way 
of  Christ  seems  often  too  hard  for  mere  humanity,  the  resources 
of  God  are  amply  sufficient  to  make  it  possible  for  those  who 
submit  to  live  in  Christ's  ways,  and  so  to  become  saviours  of 
the  world." — -Dr.  A.  Herbert  Gray,  in  The  Venturer. 
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THE  HIDDEN  LOVE  OF  GOD. 

WILLIAM  C.  ALLEN 

In  western  America,  near  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  are 
great  gulhes — arroyas  they  are  called — in  which  no  moisture 
is  visible,  but  under  which  flow  streams  of  living  water.  Some 
men  built  a  wall  across  an  arroyo  so  deeply  that  the  under- 
current was  forced  to  the  surface  and,  from  the  pool  thus 
created,  the  life-giving  fluid  was  distributed  over  the  adja- 
cent ground.  The  desert  became  prolific,  the  nearby  waste 
blossomed  with  the  beauty  of  the  rose. 

There  are  rocks  hidden  from  view  which  we  never  look 
upon,  there  are  drops  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  we  never  see, 
yet  everywhere  is  the  imperishable  love  of  God.  Every  frag- 
ment of  the  universe,  every  quiet  scene,  every  seething  vol- 
cano, the  remotest  recesses  of  the  creation  are  receptacles 
of  the  everlasting  affection  of  a  Divinity  of  Love.  We  see  the 
exterior  of  His  handiwork^we  rejoice  in  its  magnitude  and 
power.  Do  we  pause  to  consider  that  deep  in  the  solitudes  of 
Nature  where  our  vision  cannot  reach  and  our  imagination 
cannot  follow — beyond  all  intellectual  conceit  or  under- 
standing— rests  concealed  the  endless  mystery  and  presence 
of  God? 

And  so,  by  simple  analogy,  we  determine  that  beyond  our 
finite  comprehension  and  in  depths  we  cannot  fathom  is  the 
ever-present,  ever-exercised  carefulness  and  s>'mpathy  of  God. 
We  are  glad  when  we  hear  of  the  compassions  of  Jehovah, 
we  appreciate  the  wealth  of  material  blessings  He  ofttimes 
bestows,  but  when  our  props  fall  down,  when  loneliness  is 
intense,  when  riches  take  wings,  when  will-power  diminishes 
and  faith  grows  cold,  we  too  often  relinquish  our  grasp  on  the 
Hand  that  sustained  us  and  withdraw  our  confidence  in  the 
Eternal  Goodness  that  has  upheld  our  souls.  O,  the  pity  of  it 
all!  Shall  we  yield  to  the  temptation  of  thinking  that  be- 
cause prosperity  has  diminished  God  loves  us  no  more?  Shall 
we  forget  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour — the  lesson  of  the  Cross? 
Are  not  the  ways  of  the  Infinite  One,  of  necessity,  profound  ? 
Truly  He  who  names  the  heavenly  hosts,  whose  caressing 
care  penetrates  the  hidden  things  of  earth  loves  us  too  much 
to  permit  anything  to  befall  us — body  and  soul — but  what 
is  for  our  good. 

We  today  witness  the  truculence,  the  exploiting,  the  shame- 
fulness,  the  wounds  and  the  sorrows  of  many  peoples.  The 
world  refuses  to  hear  the  ancient  cry  of  Jehovah:  "Thou  hast 
burdened  me  with  thy  sins,  thou  hast  wearied  me  with  thy 
iniquities."  It  fails  to  accept  the  graciousness  of  the  suc- 
ceeding lines:  "1,  even  I,  am  he  that  blotteth  out  thy  trans- 
gressions for  mine  own  sake;  and  I  will  not  remember  thy 
sins."  Like  the  streams  submerged  in  the  deserts  of  America 
flows  the  inexhaustible  kindness  of  God.  Some  seek  to  check 
it  with  their  follies,  their  passions,  their  greed ! — but  the  higher 
they  build  up  against  it  the  more  resistlessly  it  comes  to  the 
surface,  the  more  it  is  revealed  in  its  purity  and  power.  Our 
errors  may  have  separated  us  from  Jehovah,  but  His  once 
hidden  love  will  emerge  triumphant  in  the  end! 
Be  still,  my  soul:  Jehovah  loveth  thee; 

Fret  not,  nor  murmur  at  thy  weary  lot; 
Though  dark  and  lone  thy  journey  seems  to  be, 

Be  sure  that  thou  art  ne'er  by  Him  forgot. 
He  ever  loves;  then  trust  Him,  trust  Him  still. 
Let  aU  thy  care  be  this,  the  doing  of  His  will. 
San  Josfi,  Gal. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham,  on  the  same  occasion  [the  tercen- 
tenary celebration  of  the  birth  of  Andrew  Marvell]  said  that 
when  he  reviewed  the  communities  of  the  present  day  he  was 
moved  with  a  desire  that  he  could  inoculate  life  with  something 
of  the  intense  individual  responsibility  and  civic  loyalt\-  which 
marked  the  smaller  communities  of  the'  seventeenth  centurw 
Our  education  to-day  was  too  much  shadowed  and  governed 
by  the  idea  of  immediate  efficiency,  and  too  little  chastened 
and  elevated  by  the  idea  of  the  fuller  sense  of  personal  dis- 
cipline and  development. 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

20  South  Tw«lftb  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA . 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  EitcuM,  SkiiIm,. 

JAMES   A.   NORTON.   As,islanl  Surclcry. 

FREDERICK  J.  LIBBY.  PuHlMy.  ELIZABETH  T.  RHOADS.  Womm,  Work. 


WILLIAM  B.  HARVEY 


Anoctatt  Secretariu- 
WALTER  C.  WOODWARD 


BERNARD  WALTON 


President  Harding  Endorses  the  German  Child  Feeding. 

President  Harding,  in  a  personally  signed  letter  to  Ferdinand 
Thun,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  §3,000,000  Campaign  for  the 
Feeding  of  German  Children  next  winter  under  the  direction 
of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee,  gives  sympa- 
thetic endorsement  to  the  effort  to  feed  the  children  of  those 
whom  the  world  calls  our  former  enemies.  His  letter  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

The  White  House,  Washington,  June  3,  192 1. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Thun:— 

My  sympathy  has  been  aroused  in  the  effort  your  organiza- 
tion is  making  to  raise  funds  for  suffering  unfortunate  children 
of  Central  Europe.  I  am  impressed  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  old  asperities  of  the  war  period  may  properly  be 
forgotten  in  the  face  of  such  humanitarian  efforts.  The  real 
ideal  of  human  brotherhood  will  best  and  soonest  be  realized 
through  the  encouragement  of  such  works  as  this. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Warren  G.  Harding. 

Ferdinand  Thun  is  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Textile 
Machine  Works,  of  Reading,  Pa.  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, which  includes  representatives  both  of  Americans  of 
German  descent  and  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee, is  Henry  Heide,  a  prominent  candy  manufacturer  of 
New  York  City.  Altogether  nearly  forty  Americans  of  German 
extraction  are  on  the  Committee,  and  widely  distributed  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Boston.  The  representatives  of  the 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee  are  Rufus  M.  Jones, 
Charles  Evans,  Wilbur  K.  Thomas  and  Charles  F.  Jenkins. 
The  Treasurer  of  the  Campaign  is  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  which  all  checks  are  made 
payable.  The  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  is  en- 
trusted with  the  distribution  in  Germany  of  the  entire  proceeds 
for  the  continuation  of  the  feeding  of  the  German  children. 

The  number  of  children  that  must  be  fed  in  Germany  this 
month  is  1 ,000,000.  This  figure  has  been  reached  on  the  basis 
of  physical  examination.  This  number  will  drop  in  the  period 
of  greatest  plenty  this  summer  to  not  more  than  150,000 
probably,  but  by  the  decision  of  experts  on  European  food 
conditions  an  average  of  500,000  children  must  be  fed  for  an- 
other year  before  foreign  relief  can  be  withdrawn.  This  un- 
questioned fact  is  the  ground  of  the  |i3,ooo,ooo  appeal,  which 
is  addressed  primarily  to  Americans  of  German  parentage 
and  which  President  Harding  endorses  as  above. 

A  Million  European  Mothers  Without  Baby  Clothes. 
Representatives  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  with  which 
the  Friends  are  co-operating  in  European  relief,  met  recently 
to  discuss  their  united  budget  of  clothing  to  be  sent  in  the 
form  of  an  appeal  to  the  women  of  America.  In  addition  to 
the  vast  quantities  of  garments  that  are  needed  for  men, 
women  and  children,  the>'  estimated  that  1,000,000  babies 
will  be  born  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  this  summer  of 
mothers  who  will  have  nothing  with  which  to  clothe  them. 
This  pitiful  situation  should  appeal  to  every  mother  who 
reads  these  words.  Have  \ou  not  bab>-  clothes  packed  away 
in  your  closet  which  you  are  preserving  for  sentimental  reasons, 
which  would  save  the  lives  of  babies  in  Europe?  If  you  have 
no  such  clothing  laid  away,  can  you  not  make  baby  clothes 
this  summer  and  send  them  to  us  for  a  grateful  mother  in 
Europe? 

Hoover  Urges  Garment  Production   for  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Herbert  Hoover,  in  a  letter  to  the 
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American  Red  Cross,  gives  unqualified  support  to  the  effort 
to  clothe  the  destitute  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe; 

"I  understand  that  the  American  Red  Cross,  in  connection 
with  its  general  child  welfare  program,  is  planning  to  under- 
take through  its  Volunteer  Service  in  the  United  States  the 
production  of  garments  to  clothe  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  underclothed  children  of  Europe. 

"This  is  indeed  a  splendid  and  most  essential  service.  The 
children  as  well  as  the  adult  population,  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  in  particular,  are  daily  suffering  from  exposure  and 
from  the  diseases  that  follow. 

"The  slow  economic  recuperation  of  these  districts  makes 
it  almost  impossible  for  the  governments  concerned  to  care 
adequately  for  this  pressing  need  of  their  population,  and 
whatever  America  can  do  to  alleviate  this  condition  will  be 
but  another  splendid  example  of  her  desire  to  relieve  real  suf- 
fering wherever  it  may  be  found." 


Not  a  Red-cheeked  Boy  in  Vienna. 

Rose  Wilder  Lane,  representing  the  American  Red  Cross, 
was  in  Vienna  recently.  She  says  that  a  London  writer  was 
given  the  following  assignment 'by  his  editor:  "Watch  the 
streets  of  Vienna  until  you  see  a  healthy,  red-cheeked  and 
well-dressed  little  boy.  You  will  surely  find  him,  for  there 
must  be  at  least  one  such.  When  you  find  him,  ask  him  how 
he  did  it.     That  will  make  a  story." 

The  reporter  spent  three  weeks  in  Vienna  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  went  back  to  London  without  his  story. 


Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Sixth  Month  6, 
1921—56  boxes  and  packages;  5  for  German  Relief;  i  from 
Mennonites;  4  anonymous  packages. 

Cash  contributions  for  the  same  period — $5,615.98. 


FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  (New  York)  Nation  has  long  been  the  radical  voice  (usually  for 
the  right)  amongst  the  principal  weeklies  of  our  country.  Its  recent  de- 
termined pleas  for  peace  and  disarmament  have  resulted,  we  understand, 
in  definite  financial  loss  to  it.  Friends  have  therefore  had  a  quickened 
interest  in  its  support.  Under  date  of  the  loth,  the  editor,  Oswald  Gar- 
rison Villard,  has  an  editorial  with  the  caption,  "The  Truest  Sect."  He 
is  much  too  flattering  to  the  Society  of  Friends  if  not  to  our  principles. 
A  few  sentences  will  give  the  temper  of  the  article  which  we  hope  Friends 
generally  will  read  and  ponder: 

"When  the  real  history  of  the  war  comes  to  be  written  no  chapter  will 
be  as  lustrous,  as  inspiring,  as  idealistic,  as  Christian  as  theirs."     .     . 


"Had  the  victorious  governments  but  assumed  this  role  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  there  would  be  real  peace  in  the  world  to-day." 

And  finally  this  concluding  paragraph: — "If  the  Friends'  quiet  and 
simple  and  gentle  spirit  only  swayed  large  bodies  of  men  a  true  league  of 
nations  would  not  be  long  in  forthcoming.  Our  quarrel  with  them  is  that 
they  hide  their  Ught.  They  have  not  gained  as  they  should  have  because 
they  would  not  recruit ;  they  have  seen  many  of  the  younger  generation 
stray  from  the  fold  because  the  Quaker  message  was  not  made  real  and 
vital  to  them.  Now,  at  last,  there  is  a  stirring  among  them  and  new  signs 
of  life.  Can  they  not  reach  out  and  ask  into  their  fellowship?  We  venture 
to  assert  that  hundreds  of  thousands  in  every  land  long  to-day  as  never 
before  for  such  a  faith  and  know  not  that  it  exists,  or  that  welcoming 
hands  await  them." 


The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States 
on  Fifth  Month  25,  1921,  adopted  the  following  resolution  prepared  by 
William  J.  Bryan  asking  "President  Harding  to  call  a  Conference  of  the 
Nations  for  the  purpose  of  securing  progressive  Disarmament  and  the 
establishment  of  universal  and  perpetual  peace." 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  other  religious  bodies  are  brave  enough  to 
hold  up  the  ideal  of  "Universal  and  Perpetual  Peace"  in  addition  to 
favoring  Disarmament. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

London,  Fifth  Month  20,  1921. 
To  All  Our  Deab  Friends  in  America: — 

At  this  date  we  thankfully  record  that  the  blessing  of  health  still  attends 
us  and  amidst  the  obstruction  and  difficulty  in  traveUng  in  England  on 
account  of  the  prolonged  coal  strike  we  have  been  able  to  get  about 
where  we  had  planned. 

There  seems  to  be  no  hope  as  yet  of  better  conditions  either  in  Ireland 
or  the  strikes  which  are  both  causing  untold  suffering.  The  strikes  of 
helpers  on  the  boats  to  Norway  have  stopped  all  boats  from  going  there. 
We  want  to  go  to  Norway  about  the  7th. 

It  is  thought  there  are  about  one  thousand  in  attendance  at  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  We  have  been  most  kindly  received  and  provided  for.  Have  a 
room  in  Devonshire  Hotel,  which  is  more  restful  and  convenient  than  to 
go  out  at  a  time  like  this.    There  are  very  few  Friends  Uving  in  the  city. 

We  had  a  restful  and  helpful  time  at  Fritchley.  We  have  met  Carolena 
Wood  here.    She  expects  to  go  to  Germany  soon. 

Letters  from  home  have  reached  us  in  London  in  eleven  days.  The 
weather  has  mostly  been  fine,  since  the  beginning  of  Yearly  Meeting. 

With  much  love  to  all  who  may  read  this, 

Abneb  L.  and  Ella  Newlin. 

Overseas  address,  from  which  all  mail  will  be  forwarded — Devonshire 
House,  136  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.  C.  2,  Care  of  WilKam  F.  Nicholson. 


JAPAN  YEARLY  MEETING 

is  called 

"The  child  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting." 

Our  child  is  in  deep  need  of  our  help  now;   both  spiritual  and 

material. 

Has  thee  given  thy  share  of   SPIRITUAL  help  ? 
Has  thee  given  thy  share  of  FINANCIAL  help? 


FOREIGN   MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION 
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UNITED  STATES 

GOVERNMENT 

BONDS. 

ALL  ISSUES. 

HARVEY  FisK  &  Sons 

INCORPORATED 


LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 


J.  P.  MAGILL,  Manager 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friendt 

Pest  Offic*  Addraaa:     Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Atanagmr 

Samuel  H.  Scattergood 

House  Painting  and  Graining 

3931  Fairmoont  Avenue,  Philadelphia 

Phone  Bell  Preston  3513  W. 


.ARTS] 


'^  tician 


Opti 


I /em  ST. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


[$10,000,000 


Acts  as  Ejcecutor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
•f  Federal  Reserve  System. 


"America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 
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129th  YEAR 

The 

"North  America" 

and 

"The   Friend" 

Have  been  Neighbors  for  94  Years. 
They  both  stand  for 

STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  Insurance  with 
this  Company  ? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you  a 
North  America    Policy 


YOUR   EARNING   CAPACITY 

stops  when  you  die;  decreases  as  you  get 
beyond  a  certain  age. 

In  one  case,  your  family  suffers  without 
you;  in  the  other,  you  all  suffer  together. 

There  is  one  remedy  for  both:  Endow- 
ment at  65. 

Write  us,  and  we  will  explain  it  to  you 
personally. 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Cheatnut  Streati 

Member  of  Federal  Remerve  Syttem 


E.  B.  HOSRIS,  President. 


iDger  Eroesl  R.  Yarnall  Ji 

TELEPHONES 
-Spruce  1781  Keyslone- 
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R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  .nd  BUILDERS 
925  Walnut  Street  -  Philadelphia 


DNDERTAKER  and  EMBMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


Bell  'Phone 


Established  1880 


A   FRIEND  can  furnish  room  and   board  in  Ge 
town   for  one  or  two   business  women.     Addn 
oare  of  The  Friend. 


Y^l 


OUNG    MAN 


irford  College,  experienced  as 
if  motor  cars,  wants  position  as  chauffeur  dur- 
mer  months.   Address  B,  care  of  The  Fbiend. 


ESTERBROOK 
PENS 

Ester  brook  Pens  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufactuier 

who  established  the  biuineu 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake.  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.     Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Opens  3rd  Mo.  1 8th  for  the  Season  of  1921 

A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Utchworth 


Both  Pbonea 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 


259  S.  Fourth  St.,     Philadelphia 
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Hajoca 

Modern  Plumbing 


BEFORE  building  your  home  or  re- 
modeling the   bath-room,  a  visit  to 
the  Hajoca  Showrooms  is  highly  desirable. 

Selection  is  then  assured  under  favorable 
conditions  and  the  plumbing  fixtures 
chosen  will  be  most  appropriate  for  your 
building  requirements. 

Come  and  inspect  our  beautiful  modern 
bath-rooms  and  use  our  expert  service. 

Haines,  Jones  ^  Cadbury  Co. 

1136  Ridge  Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 

Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FEATHEESTONB.  Miboa 

Pmohs— UAuar  1S71. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS.  MORRIS  &  CO. 

BANKERS 

RB»RESENTATIVES 
PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES   B.  HESTON.  JR. 


LAND  TITLE   BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


IT   IS  NOW  POSSIBLE  TO 

BUY     HIGH-GRADE.     HIGH-YIELD, 

LONG-TERM      BONDS     WITH 

SAFETY 

OUR    WEEKLY    LIST    WILL    BE   GLADLY    SENT 
UPON    REQUEST 


MEMBERS 

PHILADELPHIA 

STOCK  EXCHANGE 


INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Cadbury^  Ellis  &  Haines 

Franklin  Bank  Building 
Philadelphia 


TELEPHONES 
SPRUCE  7372 

RACE  1949 


ELBERT   RUSSELL'S 

Searching  history  of  Modern  Quakerism,  now 
appearing:  in  THE  QUAKER,  is  a  subject 
with  which  every  Friend  will  want  to  be  ac- 
quainted. As  a  basis  of  study  for  Y.  F.  A.'s, 
Study  Groups,  Round  Tables,  and  Bible 
Classes,  and  for  all  others  who  would  base 
their  knowledge  of  current  Quaker  history  on 
the  fundamentals  of  the  present  situation,  these 
articles  should  make  a  strong  appeal. 


$1.50  each  per  year  for  groups  of  ten  or  more. 


Written  for  and  pub- 
lished exclusively  in 

THE  QUAKER 

A   Fortnightly   Jour- 
nal.     $2.00  per  year. 

162  N.  15th  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FRIENDS'  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

For  Religious  and  Social  Study 
GEORGE  SCHOOL,  PA. 

Sixth  month  24th  to  Seventh  month  4th,  1921. 


LECTURE  COURSES 

CHARLES  FORSTER  KENT -"Jesus'  Solution  of  Our  Modem  Problems." 

WHITING  WILLIAMS— "Industrial  Relations." 

INSPIRATIONAL  AND  RECREATIONAL  FEATURES. 

For  Programs  and  Registration  apply  to 

Friends'  Advancement  Committee,  140  North  Fifteenth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL 

FOR  SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  WORK 

Summer  Term,  Seventh  Month  5  to 

Eighth  Month  13,  1921 

Special  Courses  for  Teachers 
Woolman   School        ELBERT  RUSSELL, 

SWARTHMORE,  PA.  Dincttr 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 
S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Street* 

Special  attentioo  givao  to  Frieadt'  Funerab 
8«ll  'Phan*  11  Sprue*  1M« 


•pOR  RENT— Modem  apartment, 
-*-     able  location.     AddIv  to  H.  W. 


.  W.  Elkinton,  6514 
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Young  Friends'  Committee  by  the  following: 
Alice  Trimble 


id  for  the  Philadelphia 
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Margaret  W.  Rhoads  Alfred  Lowry 

Mary  B.  Goodhoe  Ei/ward  W.  MAf^ddALL 

Francis  C.  Stokes 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  OUR  FAITH. 


BY    A    YOUNG    FRIEND. 

We  believe  that  the  truths  of  God  are  larger  than  any  finite 
definition  of  them;  therefore  we  have  no  creed.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  do  not  have  a  very  strong  and  vital  faith.  Our 
belief  is  centered  upon  the  necessity  for  each  individual  to 
have  a  personal  experience  of  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Saviour. 

Paul  summarized  the  fundamentals  as  Faith,  Hope  and 
Love;  a  faith  not  expressed  in  creeds,  but  in  such  close  re- 
lationship with  God  that  we  may  feel  His  presence,  and  with 
confidence  follow  where  He  leads;  a  love  both  Godward  and 
manward,  making  our  lives  channels  through  which  God  can 
express  His  love  to  our  fellows;  hope,  because  of  joy  and  con- 
fidence in  God's  overshadowing  love  and  man's  need  of  Him, 
being  brought  together  through  the  lives  of  those  dedicated 
to  Christ  and  holding  close  fellowship  with  Him. 

This  will  mean  that  we  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  the 
needs  of  those  around  us.  We  believe  there  is  much  in  the 
political,  industrial  and  social  world  to-day  that  prevents  and 
retards  the  development  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  lives  of 
many.  A  desire  so  to  change  conditions  that  each  individual 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  into  strong  Christian 
character  results  in  active  reform  work  along  many  lines.  It 
is  because  we  believe  the  message  of  Christ  is  something  to 
be  lived  by — a  rule  of  life — and  because  we  believe  that  the 
spirit  of  war  is  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  that  we  feel 


we  cannot  participate  in  war  of  any  kind.  For  there  is  neither 
"Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free:  but  Christ  is  all  and  in 
all."  We  earnestly  strive  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  be  allowed 
to  grow  in  the  hearts  of  each  one  of  us,  and  that  we  may  so 
live  as  to  take  away  the  occasion  of  all  strife,  whether  indus- 
trial, national  or  international.  This  is  our  aim,  although  we 
confess  with  humiliation  that  we  have  fallen  far  short  of  it. 

Our  method  of  approach  in  dealing  with  all  problems  of 
oppression  must  be  that  of  Jesus— from  the  inward,  outward. 
If  we  change  systems,  without  changing  the  spirit  back  of 
them,  we  shall  not  attain  our  goal — the  bringing  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  on  earth.  This  means  that  we  must  leave  behind 
the  desire  for  personal  advancement,  and  have  Christ's  spirit 
born  in  us,  which  will  show  itself  in  lives  of  loving  service. 

Believing  as  we  do  that  the  need  of  the  world  to-day  is  a. 
fresh  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  revealed  by  Jesus, 
in  the  lives  of  each  one  of  us,  we  gather  together  to  worship 
in  silence,  trusting  that  the  Spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  Bread  of 
Life  may  minister  to  our  individual  needs  in  a  true  spiritual 
sacrament.  We  have  no  ordained  ministers  or  prearranged 
church  services.  Christ  is  the  head  ot  our  assemblies,  the 
Unseen  Presence  in  our  midst.  Each  individual  thus  gathered 
strives  that  his  life  may  be  filled  with  a  measure  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ.  As  the  ocean  floods  the  streams  as  they  draw  near 
it,  so  we  believe  that  the  love  of  God  will  flood  our  lives  as  we 
draw  near  to  Him.  While  thus  assembled  some  one  may  feel 
that  he  has  a  message  given  him  that  would  help  those  present; 
and  such  messages  are  gladly  welcomed. 

We  believe  that  the  acceptance  of  the  call  to  follow  Christ 
will  result  in  a  joyous  and  happy  life,  the  joy  of  knowing  that 
we  are  co-workers  with  God  in  bringing  His  Kingdom  on  earth, 
and  that  we  are  called  to  make  a  great  adventure — that  of 
following  the  way  that  Christ  has  shown. 


"  You  cannot  compel  any  great  reform.      The  framework 

of  the  State  has  got  to  be  made  out  of  the  convictions  of  the 

people  as  surely  as  the  honey-comb  is  made  by  the  secretions 

of  the  bees."— John  W.  Graham,  in  "  The  Faith  of  a  Quaker." 

■  I  ■     

"The  sin  and  misery  should  lead  us  to  Gethsemane,  there 
to  weep  and  agonize  for  the  souls  of  men  in  bondage  to  evil 
environments.  If  Jesus  wept  over  Jerusalem,  how  much  more 
should  He  and  His  followers  weep  over  the  conditions  created 
by  the  terrible  and  daring  disobedience  of  the  Christian  nations 
of  Europe.  The  poverty,  the  selfishness,  the  terrible  diseases, 
the  worldliness,  the  great  rejection  of  the  principles  of  love  and 
good-will, — surely  the  disorder  and  sin  should  make  14s  mourn 
with  a  great  mourning. 

"  We  are  here  still  giving  out  work  to  the  poor.  We  have 
no  Friends'  fund  for  relief.  We  help  all  we  can  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  Industrial  Work.  Our  school  is  full,  meetings 
encouraging,  night  classes  full  and  be  sure  there  is  no  wasted 
energy  among  my  kind  and  lovable  helpers." — From  a  Lett^ 
of  Ann  Mary  Burgess  from  Constantinople. 
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CONSCIENCE— ORGANIZED. 

The  peace  program  of  the  Societ)-  of  Friends  has,  in  general, 
been  based  upon  the  assumption  that  if  the  majority  of  in- 
dividuals who  make  up  a  nation  believe  in  the  utter  uselessness 
and  immorality  of  war  under  any  circumstances,  that  war 
will,  therefore,  cease.  The  conversion  of  individuals  to  a  vital 
faith  in  the  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus  seemed,  therefore,  to 
be  the  polic\"  to  pursue.  There  are,  however,  other  grave 
collateral  problems  involved  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  suggest  one  of  them. 

When  we  discuss  certain  modern  business  methods  we  say, 
"  it  is  the  system,  not  the  men,  who  are  responsible."  This  is 
no  more  than  saying  that  we  have  not  yet  found  a  way  in 
which  to  organize  the  good  impulses  of  individual  men  so  that 
the  policy  and  practice  of  organized  societ)'  reflect  their  im- 
pulses. Let  us  consider  therefore  the  problem  of  so  organizing 
conscience  that  it  will  become  a  potent  force  in  organized 
society. 

We  have  a  sort  of  dual  existence.  We  are  individuals.  We 
have  likes  and  dislikes,  beliefs,  ideas,  aspirations  and  hopes. 
We  have  distinct  personalities.  In  a  certain  field  of  action  we 
enjoy  a  large  measure  of  choice.  We  become  identified  with 
certain  ideas  and  movements.  We  assume,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  responsibility  for  our  conduct.  Conduct  is  controlled 
in  part  by  conscience. 

We  are  also  members  of  society,  citizens  in  a  state,  units 
in  a  corporate  entity.  Our  individuality  merged  with 
1 10,000,000  other  individualities  and  influences  makes  what 
may  be  called  the  "  individuality ' '  of  the  society  or  State.  The 
State  makes  laws  to  protect  the  interests  of  society  or  to  ex- 
press its  will  or  conscience.  Laws  which  no  longer  express  the 
will  or  conscience  of  the  State  cease  to  be  enforced.  The  State 
deals  with  the  interests  of  individuals  as  members  of  a  group, 
and  with  other  groups  or  States.  It  is  the  group  conscience 
as  distinct  from  the  individual  conscience  which  settles  the 
issue  of  peace  or  war.  This  fact  is  significant  only  in  so  far  as 
the  group  conscience  differs  from  the  "average  conscience" 
of  the  individuals  who  compose  it. 

Group  decisions  are,  in  general,  reached  by  some  form  of 
discussion  and  compromise.  Compromise  is  give  and  take. 
The  result  is  seldom  exactly  what  any  one  person  wanted,  it 
is  neither  as  good  as  the  best  nor  as  bad  as  the  worst.  The 
"conscience  of  the  State"  is  a  compromise. 

Unfortunately  the  group  conscience  tends  to  be  far  less 
enlightened  than  the  individual  conscience.  This  is  due  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  individual  does  not  feel  a  direct  personal 
responsibility  for  the  corporate  action,  and  partly  to  the  fact 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  organization  is  to  promote  the 
material  interests  of  the  member  rather  than  the  claims  of 
individual  conscience.  There  are  some  "organizations  for 
conscience'  sake,"  but  they  often  end  in  trying  to  control  the 
individual  conscience  and  not  in  organizing  it  for  more  ef- 
fective influence  on  society.  Most  men  feel  that  they  have  no 
direct  influence  upon  the  group  policy.  In  regard  to  the 
State  they  regret  that  government  is  so  corrupt,  that  policy 
is  not  more  enlightened,  and  that  ends  it.  They  do  not  realize 
that  the  State  lacks  an  active  organic  conscience. 

There  is  always  a  group  of  people  who  have  a  personal  in- 
terest in  determining  policy.  They  see  opportunities  for  mak- 
ing the  power  of  the  State  serve  private  and  selfish  interests. 
They  are  very  active  and  exercise  an  influence  and  power  out 
of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers.  Thus  the  good  impulses 
of  a  vast  majority  remain  inarticulate  while  the  lower  stand- 
ards of  a  minority  prevail  and  pass  as  the  will  of  the  majority. 

We  have  no  method  of  organizing  conscience  so  that  it  has 
a  persistent  vitality.  Public  indignation  flares  up  at  some 
great  wrong,  but  how  soon  it  calms  down!  There  is  no  con- 
science keeping  steady  watch  over  the  corporate  acts  of  groups 
or  States.  In  this  field  the'individual  conscience  unorganized 
cannot  function  with  success.  And  yet  if  we  do  not  organize 
conscience  what  chance  has  any  peace  program?  It  is  the 
corporate,  the  organized  conscience,  not  the  individual  con- 
science which  will  settle  the  issue  of  peace  or  war.      How  to 


find  some  method  of  so  organizing  the  conscience  of  the  com- 
munity that  it  can  find  an  uncorrupted  expression  in  national 
policy  or  organization  policy  is  one  great  unsolved  problem  of 
democracy.  Since  we  live  in  a  democratic  State  and  are  pri- 
marily interested  in  enlightening  its  conscience  this  is  a  prob- 
lem of  vital  interest  to  us.  Unless  that  conscience  becomes 
articulate  there  is  little  social  value  in  enlightening  it. 

There  are  other  bodies  to  be  considered.  The  individual 
may  be  a  member  of  a  society,  a  club,  a  political  party,  or  an 
economic  group  such  as  a  labor  union  or  employers'  associa- 
tion. He  ma)'  be  the  stockholder  or  director  of  a  business 
organization.  Here  again  the  group  has  a  conscience  and 
when  that  group  is  organized  to  promote  the  economic  interests 
of  its  members  the  conscience  may  be  very  dull  indeed.  These 
ver>-  groups  ma\',  however,  exercise  great  influence  upon  the 
State,  an  influence  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

Again  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  organizing  the 
conscience  of  the  group  so  that  it  will  have  some  effective 
control  over  group  action.  In  general  we  recognize  this  re- 
sponsibility, but  we  feel  helpless.  We  have  not  solved  the 
problem  of  organizing  the  conscience  and  until  we  do  so  we 
shall  remain  helpless. 

The  organization  of  conscience  is  a  new  field.  If  this  paper 
stimulates  thought  in  that  field  it  will  have  served  its  purpose. 
The  issue  is  complicated,  but  unless  we  make  our  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  this  problem  of  organizing  conscience,  not  to 
control  it,  but  to  give  it  articulate  expression  in  our  organized 
society,  much  of  our  effort  in  the  cause  of  peace  will  be  futile. 
J.  Howard  Branson. 


ODE  TO  SELFISHNESS. 


Avaunt!  begone  imposter!  -n'ouldst  thou  tear 

This  building  to  the  ground  ere  it  has  reached 
Its  fullest  height?    The  scaffold  true  is  there, 

Mighty  and  high;  but  at  the  ver}'  base, 
The  walls  are  new  and  low  and  cannot  yet 

Withstand  attacks  of  thy  impetuous  force — 
Like  the  rough  bully  who  picks  for  the  fight 

A  smaller  and  a  weaker  youth  than  he, 
And — having  conquered,  glories  over  aU 
.    As  though  great  prowess  he  had  then  displayed, 
So  thinkest  thou  great  praises  due  if  thou 

Canst  win  a  place  mthin  this  house  before 
The  walls  are  high  enough  to  keep  thee  out. 

Begone — and  let  me  see  thy  face  no  more! 

— Saeah  L.  Yarnall. 


OUR  RESPONSE  TO  CHRIST'S  CALL. 

The  call  of  Christ  is  a  call  into  a  Society,  "  Repent  ye  for 
the  Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand."  The  aim  of  Christianity  is 
two-fold — "a  perfect  man  in  a  perfect  Society."  Not  only  does 
it  seek  the  salvation  of  the  individual,  but  also  of  the  race. 
The  ideal  of  the  perfect  man  has  been  realized  in  Jesus  Christ — 
He  is  the  word  made  flesh — "within  Him  the  Kingdom  of  God 
got  its  first  foothold  in  humanity."  It  was  by  virtue  of  His 
personality  that  He  became  the  initiator  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  perfect  Society  is  yet  to  be;  for  it  to  come  on  earth  the 
members  of  Christ's  Society  are  taught  to  pray.  The  call  of 
Christ  is  a  call  to  all  men  irrespective  of  race  or  caste.  "  With- 
out excluding  any,  Christ  suffers  the  unworthy  to  exclude  them- 
selves." He  keeps  them  aloof  by  offering  them  nothing  which 
they  can  find  attractive! 

Jesus  saw  the  eternal  glory  of  the  cross  through  its  shame, 
the  greatness  of  service  through  the  degradation  of  the  slave, 
the  wonder  and  faith  of  the  sons  of  God  through  the  weakness 
of  a  little  child ;  and  He  called  men  to  take  up  this  cross  and  the 
service  of  his  fellows  as  the  rule  of  life  they  were  to  follow. 

The  call  of  Christ  is  a  call  not  only  to  obey  this  rule  of  life, 
but  also  to  the  unquestioning  acceptance  of  His  theological 
teaching.  He  taught  that  God  was  the  Father  of  all  men,  who 
was  to  be  loved  with  all  the  heart,  with  all  the  soul,  with  all 
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the  strength,  and  with  all  the  mind:  and  that  one's  neighbor 
was  to  be  loved  as  one's  self. 

This  way  of  life  and  this  teaching  can  only  be  entered  upon 
as  we  come  into  it  with  the  wonder  and  faith  of  a  child — faith 
in  the  unseen  Father  who  freely  forgives  His  children — wonder 
and  faith  in  the  "beloved  community"  to  be. 

"For  this  'community'  we  must  labor, 
For  its  sake  bear  pain  and  grief. 
In  it  find  the  end  of  hving 
And  the  anchors  of  behef." 

"I  was  drawn  towards  Friends,"  wrote  Charles  Roden 
Buxton  the  other  da\',  "because  they  seem  to  have  taken 
more  seriousI\'  than  most  religious  bodies  the  question  of  how 
tolive  out  in  practice  the  teachings  of  the  Gospels  .  .  .  The 
lawof  love  as  taught  by  Christ  is  ...  tome  ...  an 
affair  of  quite  appalling  difficulty,  a  thing  of  infinite  implica- 
tions, personal  and  social  and  international,  running  right  up 
against  many  deep-seated  human  interests,  a  thing  which  we 
must  not  be  over  self-conscious  about,  but  still  a  thing  re- 
quiring as  much  care  and  time  and  plodding  application  as 
any  question  of  belief,  if  indeed  belief  and  conduct  are  not  in 
some  sense  related." 

The  claims  of  membership  in  Christ's  Society  need  a  fresh 
emphasis  to-day,  it  is  an  international  Society  that  must  not 
be  divided  against  itself,  not  even  by  national  claims,  "  for  a 
kingdom  divided  against  itself,"  said  Jesus,  "cannot  stand." 
Christian  principles  must  be  applied  at  all  times,  not  when  it 
suits  the  individual:  "now  is  the  time  to  be  a  C.  O."  said  a 
young  fellow  to  me  the  other  day,  "  now  when  this  war  is  over." 
Says  Lord  Hugh  Cecil.  "  If  humanity  is  to  be  rescued  from  war 
it  cannot  be  done  merely  by  diplomatic  instruments  however 
wisely  conceived,  or  by  leagues  of  peace,  however  skilfully 
organized.  A  League  of  Nations  will  be  indeed  indispensable 
as  an  organ  and  body.  But  it  will  be  weak  and  futile  if  it  lacks 
a  potent  sentiment  to  be  its  inspiration,  its  soul.  Only  if  it 
is  felt  to  be  the  organ  in  diplomatic  affairs  of  the  true  spiritual 
unity  of  mankind  will  it  have  life  and  authority;"  and  this 
can  only  come  by  turning  devotion  and  enthusiasm  from  the 
nation  into  Christ's  Society. 

Christ's  principles  must  be  applied  to  social  as  well  as  inter- 
national and  personal  relationships,  and  men  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  the  social  order  exists  for  the  individual  whose 
right  to  freedom  is  an  end  in  itself,  and  that  the  growth  and 
development  of  personality  truly  related  to  God  and  to  men 
are  its  chief  aim.  Mutual  service  and  co-operation  should  be 
the  principle  upon  which  Society  is  organized,  and  national 
things  such  as  land  or  capital  ought  to  be  so  regulated  that 
whilst  freeing  the  community  from  the  bondage  of  them,  they 
will  be  made  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  all. 

The  need  of  the  world — the  wail  of  humanity,  is  the  call  of 
Christ.  If  we  listen  like  John  Oxenham  we  shall  hear  the 
voice: 

"I  hear  a  dear  voice  calling,  calling. 
Calling  out  of  the  night, 
O,  you  who  live  in  the  light  of  life, 
Bring  us  the  light." 

Are  we  going  to  put  aside  this  call  of  Christ,  recognizing 
what  Buxton  has  said,  that  right  living  is  an  affair  of  quite 
appalling  difficulty,  and  therefore  too  hopeless  for  us  to  solve? 
Are  we  going  to  shrink  from  joining  such  a  Society  because 
of  the  difficulties  that  confront  us,  and  so  miss  the  opportunit  ies 
of  being  a  part  of  that  fellowship  of  saints  and  poor  men  upon 
earth  that  have  fought  and  striven? 

The  great  dream  of  a  social  world  order  inspired  and  directed 
by  the  living  God,  the  dream  of  the  young  carpenter  of  Naza- 
reth, "the  world  to  be,"  or  "the  world  as  it  is"  with  all  its 
enticements  and  pleasures,  all  its  soft  allurements,  its  easy 
compromises — this  is  the  great  choice  that  comes  to  each  one 
in  this  assembly  to-night  and  each  one  will  answer  by  the  life 
that  is  lived. 

Gilbert  Murray  has  said  how  when  looking  at  the  places 
vacated  by  his  students  in  the  last  few  years,  a  new  meaning 
had  come  to  the  words  "  He  died  for  me,"    As  we  consider  the 


great  choice  and  realize  how  Jesus  became  the  initiator  of  the 
new  Kingdom  by  virtue  of  His  personalit\',  and  remember 
that  His  personality  was  won  by  way  of  the  Cross,  which  of 
us  as  we  look  at  the  task  that  awaits  us,  and  then  at  our  powers, 
dare  stand  up  and  say,  "  1  am  sufficient?"  If  we  are  to  make  a 
real  response  it  will  begin  upon  our  knees;  we  shall  find  as  we 
kneel  that  we  have  entered  the  new  world,  the  land  of  our 
heart's  desire  and  like  Gilbert  Murray  we  shall  find  a  new 
meaning  to  the  words  "  He  died  for  me."  As  we  rise  the  new 
life  will  have  begun  for  us,  this  world  of  our  dreams;  the  King- 
dom of  God  will,  in  a  strange  way,  have  become  a  part  of  us. 
Henceforth  we  shall  work  not  as  men  without  hope,  but  in 
glad  confidence  that  the  goal  is  secure. 

Listen  to  William  Penn,  who  lies  buried  in  the  graveyard 
of  Jordans  vonder,  but  who  being  dead  yet  speaks:  "O  come! 
Let  us  follow  Him,  the  most  unwearied,  the  most  victorious 
captain  of  our  salvation;  to  whom  all  the  great  Alexanders 
and  mightv  Caesars  of  this  world  are  less  than  the  poorest 
soldier  of  their  camps  could  be  to  them.  True  they  were  all 
great  princes  of  their  kind,  and  conquerors  too,  but  on  very 
different  principles.  For  Christ  made  himself  of  no  reputation 
to  save  mankind:  but  these,  plentifully  ruined  people  to  aug- 
ment theirs.  They  vanquished  others,  not  themselves:  Christ 
conquered  self  that  ever  vanquished  them:  of  merit  therefore, 
the  most  excellent  Prince  and  Conqueror.  Besides,  they  ad- 
vanced their  empire  by  rapine  and  blood,  but  He  by  suffering 
and  persuasion:  He  never  by  compulsion,  they  always  by  force 
prevailed.  Misery  and  slavery  followed  all  their  victories; 
His  brought  greater  freedom  and  felicity  to  those  he  overcame. 
In  all  thev  did  they  sought  to  please  themselves;  in  all  He  did 
He  aimed"  to  please  His  Father,  who  is  King  of  Kings  and  Lord 
of  Lords." 

"  1  know  nothing  "  wrote  Henry  Drummond,  "  that  is  offered 
to  man  to  compare  to  membership  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Among  the  mysteries  which  compass  the  world  beyond,  none 
is  greater  than  how  there  can  be  in  store  for  man  a  work  more 
wonderful,  a  life  more  Godlike  than  this.  If  you  know  anything 
better,  live  for  it;  if  not,  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  Humanity, 
carry  out  Christ's  plan." 

J.    ROWNTREE    GiLLETT. 

[The  following  is  a  letter  from  one  of  the  English  members 
of  the  International  Young  Friends'  Committee,  who  after  a 
period  of  valuable  service  in  Australia  is  working  in  the  German 
Relief.— Eds.] 

Berlin  N.  W.  7,  Dorotheenstrasse  2. 
Dear  Friends: — 

There  has  been  so  much  work  to  do  the  last  two  months 
that  1  have  hardly  had  time  even  to  write  home.  It  is  a 
wonderful  experience  working  here  in  Germany,  and  1  am 
more  and  more  glad  to  be  here.  There  are  such  enormous 
opportunities  for  reconciliation  work,  and  everywhere  we  meet 
with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  kindness.  It  is  not  easy  being 
an  English  person  these  days — I  feel  so  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  my  country  for  the  hostile  and  short-sighted  policy  she  is 
adopting  towards  Germany.  There  have  been  such  golden 
opportunities  for  helping  German\-  on  to  her  feet  again,  but 
all  these  have  been  cast  aside  and  the  one  object  seems  to  be 
that  she  shall  be  entirely  crippled  and  her  means  of  subsistence 
taken  from  her  if  possible.  Feeling  against  the  Entente  is 
growing  exceedingly  bitter,  ^'et  the  people  here  toil  on  with 
a  dogged  perseverance  and  nothing  can  ever  really  break  them. 
The  whole  country  is  behind  Simons,  all  are  uniting  in  a 
common  need,  many  are  contemplating  another  war  later 
on  as  a  result  of  the  Peace. 

On  the  surface,  life  is  fairly  gay  and  prosperous  in  the  large 
cities,  money  is  spent  freely  on  pleasure  and  luxury  by  the 
Schieber  class,  and  people  try  to  forget  their  sorrow  and  need 
in  excitement,  debauch;  also  many  maintain  that  it  is  no  use 
saving  money,  for  it  will  all  be  taken  from  them  in  taxation. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  people  suffer  silently. 

I  have  been  here  since  the  New  Year  and  1  consider  I  have 
had  far  more  than  my  share  of  interesting  work.  To  begin 
with,  1  spent  a  week  en  route  with  Nellie  Heath  and  Marian 
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Fox  in  Frankfurt  am  Main.  1  shall  never  forget  tiie  beautiful 
journey  from  Koln  to  Frankfurt  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
with  ail  its  old  castles,  the  Lorelei  Rocks  and  terraced  vine- 
yards. It  was  even  more  lovely  than  I  had  expected.  In 
Frankfurt  we  saw  all  we  could  of  the  child  and  student  feeding, 
visiting  a  number  of  schools,  the  Universit)',  and  meeting  a 
number  of  very  interesting  people,  not  to  mention  the  splendid 
group  of  American  and  English  workers. 

In  Berlin  1  found  another  delightful  group  of  our  workers 
under  the  delightful  personality  of  "Pops"  (Alfred  Scatter- 
good)  who  is  a  father  and  friend  to  everybody.  To  begin  with, 
1  worked  with  Gertrude  Giles  in  the  Message  Department 
and  studied  German  just  as  hard  as  1  could.  I  was  soon  drafted 
into  the  Student  Feeding  Department  which  I  had  definitely 
come  to  help — first  taking  three  or  four  da\s  a  week  at  a  Berlin 
centre  at  Breitestrasse,  where  numbers  of  very  poor  students 
come  each  day  for  dinner.  Many  of  these  boys  live  on  250  to 
400  marks  a  month.  How  they  exist  I  do  not  know.  Many 
look  half-starved  and  those  with  military  uniforms,  buttoned 
high  up  to  their  necks,  probably  have  no  other  clothes.  Then 
in  the  evenings  all  who  like  come  to  read,  write,  talk  or  play 
games.  It  is  a  great  joy  to  go  there  in  the  evenings  and  talk 
with  them. 

Then  three  times  a  week  I  take  conversational  classes  at 
the  English  Seminar  of  Berlin  University.  I  feel  this  the 
most  wonderful  opportunity  I  could  possibly  have.  It  is  part 
of  the  University  course  and  Professor  Brandall,  the  director, 
asked  our  Central  Office  to  provide  a  teacher.  Anna  Cox 
undertook  this  until  she  had  to  return  to  America.  It  is  a 
most  stimulating  and  delightful  piece  of  work.  It  is  very 
much  like  a  study  circle.  Each  day  we  have  a  particular 
topic — generally  chosen  by  the  students.  Some  have  been 
as  follows:  "Should  Ireland  be  granted  independence?"; 
"Should  American  Negroes  have  equal  citizen  rights?"; 
" Should  the  workers  be  given  industrial  control?".  Then  we 
have  taken  various  plays  by  Bernard  Shaw,  Oscar  Wilde, 
Shakespeare,  and  American  and  English  poets.  The  students 
talk  very  good  English  indeed,  considering  hardly  any  of  them 
have  been  in  England.  I  have  to  correct  their  grammar  and 
pronunciation  and  see  that  they  all  talk  and  have  a  fair  in- 
ning, and  very  gently  and  delicately  introduce  new  points  of 
view!  and  ask  them  questions.  Oh,  it  is  so  interesting  and  I 
learn  so  much  from  them.  Some  have  the  old  traditional  Prus- 
sian ideas  such  as  this: — if  England  wants  to  strengthen  her 
power,  she  is  perfectly  justified  in  crushing  Ireland  and  any 
other  little  people.  Others  are  much  more  progressive  and  hu- 
man in  their  ideas,  and  all  are  sort  of  groping  towards  a  new 
way  of  life. 

1  live  with  a  very  delightful  German  family.  Mary  Hannam, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  American  Kinderhilfs  Mission,  lives 
with  me  and  we  have  great  times  together.  Very  nice  rooms 
and  a  piano,  so  that  we  can  do  lots  of  entertaining. 

My  chief  work  now  is  visiting  all  the  University  towns  in 
Germany.  On  Fourth-days  I  go  away  and  generally  get  back 
Sixth  or  Seventh-day  each  week.  I  travel  alone,  go  to  the 
universities,  meet  the  representative  officials  and  students, 
have  lunch  with  them  all  in  the  Speise  Halle,  inspect  kitchens 
and  store-rooms,  etc.,  and  see  that  everything  is  O.  K.;  if  not, 
meet  the  Committee  and  make  things  straight  again.  It's  very 
strenuous  work,  but  I  enjoy  every  minute  of  it.  These  personal 
contacts  appeal  to  me  so  much,  and  I  could  write  reams  about 
all  the  experiences  1  have.  I'll  give  you  a  slight  idea.  The 
week  before  last,  I  was  at  Danzig  and  Konigsberg,  met  a  group 
of  men  students  who  treated  me  just  as  themselves,  took  me 
all  over  their  wonderful  Technical  Hochschule,  showed  me  all 
the  machinery  for  ships  and  engines,  and  demonstrations  in 
camouflaging.  They  told  me  their  war  experiences;  one,  how 
he  had  escaped  from  prison.  I  saw  their  kitchen  built  out  of 
an  old  battleship,  all  the  ovens  taken  from  a  ship,  every  bit  of 
heating  and  lighting  fitted  b\-  the  students  themselves.  At 
Konigsberg  it  was  just  as  interesting,  poverty  gazing  at  you 
everywhere,  hut  no  grumbling,  but  just  the  desire  to  be  allowed 
to  work  and  live.  Intense  cold,  no  heating  in  m\-  room;  black 


bread  and  coffee  for  breakfast,  no  milk  or  sugar,  of  course. 
Traveled  back  in  a  crowded  compartment  through  the  night; 
five  different  nationalities  in  our  carriage — one  woman  who 
had  been  three-and-a-half  years  in  Siberia,  one  a  Roumanian, 
Letts,  Poles  and  Germans.  In  the  dim  light  we  could  not  read, 
so  gradually  conversation  began  and  soon  all  the  barriers  of 
nationality  had  disappeared.  We  were  united  in  a  great  spirit 
of  fellowship;  it  reminded  me  of  a  living  Friends'  Meeting. 
Spontaneously  the  big  things  of  life  were  discussed;  one,  a 
keen  Tolstoian  representative,  referring  to  her  Bible  to  read 
out  passages,  quoted  from  Jesus  and  explained  how  they  rep- 
resented the  real  way  of  life — were  these  ideas  practical  in  our 
life?  How  could  we  make  them  so?  The  joy  when  she  found 
I  was  a  Quaker — sprang  up  and  grasped  both  my  hands! 

Then  last  week  at  Greifswald  University  I  was  invited  to 
the  home  of  his  Magnificence  the  Rector,  a  great  nationalist, 
and  a  major  in  the  war.  He  invited  the  three  charming  "  Sis- 
ters" in  charge  of  the  Speise  Halle  to  meet  me,  also  some 
professors  and  townspeople.  Would  I  tell  them  all  I  could 
about  Quakerism,  etc.?  1  stumbled  along  in  the  best  German 
1  could  muster,  and  they  were  so  nice  about  it  all.  Some  of 
the  students  came  to  the  hotel  beforehand  and  had  supper 
with  me  and  then  took  me  along.  At  Rostock  1  met  a  delight- 
ful group  of  women  students,  some  who  are  training  for  social 
work.  I  had  been  there  before,  so  my  first  evening  a  crowd 
of  them  came  to  the  hotel  to  call  for  me  and  took  me  out  for 
the  evening.  The  next  day  after  my  work  was  done,  1  was 
taken  by  the  Town  Doctor  to  see  the  children's  tubercular 
clinic.  It  was  a  tragic  sight,  tiny  mites  in  every  ward,  dying 
of  consumption,  great  big  tummies,  little,  crooked,  match- 
stick  legs,  ribs  standing  out,  and  deformed  heads.  Some  of  the 
tiniest  were  in  incubators.  Out  of  a  population  of  65,000, 
7000  have  tuberculosis  in  Rostock.  It's  all  a  result  of  the  war 
and  blockade;  you  see  it  everywhere.  The  only  thing  I  could 
do  was  to  visit  the  nearest  florist  and  send  heaps  of  flowers  to 
brighten  their  wards. 

At  Kiel  I  saw  the  celebration  of  the  new  Rector  being 
appointed,  all  the  corporations  with  drawn  swords,  and 
their  gay  regalia  and  absurd  little  caps,  lining  the  various  aisles. 
They  were  so  absurd  with  their  little  colored  pill-box  hats  on 
the  side  of  their  heads.  The  ex-rector  (only  one  year's  office 
each)  made  his  report  of  the  last  year's  work  and  in  his  al- 
lusions to  the  tremendous  problems  and  need  which  the 
University  must  face  there  was  no  bitterness  or  hatred.  He 
said,  "  You  must  work  together  as  never  before  in  a  great  spirit 
of  unity.  You  must  hope,  and  you  must  build  up  a  new  and 
better  Germany."  The  students  generally  subscribe  a  sum  of 
money  for  torches  for  an  illuminated  procession  on  this  par- 
ticular night.  This  time  they  asked  that  the  Rector  would 
accept  the  money  instead,  to  spend  on  social  work. 

Duelling  and  drinking  are  slowly  on  the  decline  and  becom- 
ing considered  bad  form.  I  have  never  seen  a  drunken  person 
yet  in  Germany,  probably  because  there  is  so  little  intoxicant 
in  their  liquors.  Next  week  I  go  to  Breslau,  Freiburg  and 
Munchen.  Chester  Osier  (Philadelphia)  used  to  do  this  work 
and  did  it  very  well.  He  had,  unfortunately  for  us,  to  go  to 
Oxford  for  his  Rhodes  Scholarship.  We  were  very  sorry  to 
lose  him. 

Then  in  my  spare  time  I  have  been  doing  a  little  investigation 
of  Russian  refugee  camps  and  prison  camps  in  Germany. 
No  one  seemed  to  know  much  about  them  and  we  heard  there 
was  great  need.  I  found  out  about  the  various  classes  of 
camps  and  who  was  responsible,  or  who  should  be  responsible, 
for  them  and  wrote  a  report  of  the  small  amount  [of  data  I 
had  collected  for  the  last  Field  Committee.  Others  are  to 
carry  on  this  work  and  do  the  practical  helping.  First  I  had 
a  long  talk  with  a  Russian  princess  whose  father  was  governor 
of  one  of  the  Russian  Provinces.  They  were  imprisoned  during 
the  revolution,  then  had  an  awful  five-days'  journey  in  cattle- 
trucks,  hundreds  herded  together,  to  Germany.  She  took 
me  to  an  evening  function  where  I  met  a  big  crowd  of  the 
Russian  aristocrac\',  princes,  princesses,  counts,  etc.,  all  living 
on  what  they  could  gain  by  selling  their  furs,  jewels  and  other 
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treasures  they  had  managed  to  bring  away.  Then  I  went  to  a 
settlement  in  Berlin,  such  a  crude,  primitive  place  where  lots 
of  families  live;  all  look  half-starved  and  ill.  At  this  and  other 
Berlin  settlements,  children  and  mothers  are  now  receiving 
Quaker  speisung  (food.)  Then  Herta  Kraus  (one  of  our  work- 
ers) and  two  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  (Americans)  and  1  went  to  the 
largest  of  the  internment  camps  at  Altdamm  near  Stettin.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  37,000  remaining  internees  may  be  repatriated 
by  tile  end  of  Fourth  Month.  It  was  an  appalling  place — 
1 54  to  270  families  living  in  two  rooms,  no  privacy  scarcelv , 
all  washing,  eating,  sleeping  in  this  same  foul  atmosphere, 
babies  dying  every  day,  every  one  half-starved  and  children 
too  tired  and  spiritless  to  go  out  to  play.  Everything  dirt>' 
and  babies  in  rags.  It  made  me  feel  sick — the  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  these  people  whose  homes  on  the  borderlands  of  Poland 
and  Russia  had  been  destroyed;  many  of  them  have  been  in 
these  barracks  for  two  or  three  years,  not  knowing  what  the 
future  holds  in  store.  The  Russian  Red  Cross  only  exists  in 
name;  the  German  Red  Cross  has  money,  but  so  far  has  not 
helped  (probably  because  this  camp  and  the  three  other  intern- 
ment camps  have  Bolshevist  sympathies).  The  International 
Red  Cross,  Geneva,  has  sent  a  commission  over,  but  has  done 
practically  nothing.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  helped  a  little  with 
recreation,  food  and  clothes  and  medicines  for  the  hospitals, 
but  it  is  very  little.  We  can  only  give  them  relief,  clothes  and 
food,  and  show  our  friendship  and  sympathy  in  a  patchwork 
sort  of  way.  The  trouble  is  too  deep-seated,  but  we  can  help 
and  already  300  children  and  mothers  at  this  camp  are  being 
fed  by  our  food,  one  good  meal  a  da\-.  The  last  three  weeks 
sixteen  children  died  in  this  camp. 

There  is  so  much  1  could  tell  you,  but  this  letter,  written  at 
a  wayside  hotel,  is  too  long  as  it  is,  but  I  know  you  will  be  in- 
terested in  hearing  about  things.     The  student  feeding  will  be 

END  OF  THE  YOUNG 

MEETINGS  FOR  DISCIPLINE. 

The  word  discipline  may  be  one  of  those  words  that  are 
often  used  with  a  "shrunken  meaning,"  suggesting  perhaps 
in  this  instance  matters  for  censure  or  "dealing."  It  might 
be  profitable  then  to  consider  or  remember  that  one  meaning 
of  the  word  is,  in  effect,  "the  training  and  instruction  of 
scholars," — formerly  "of  disciples;"  and  that  another  makes  it 
applicable  to  the  general  system  or  method  "by  which  the 
practice  of  a  church  is  regulated."  These  definitions  taken 
together  show  some  propriety  in  the  term  "meetings  for 
discipline,"  as  used  in  our  familiar  phraseology;  and  if  any  of 
our  members  have,  by  reason  of  prejudice  or  unfavorable 
circumstance,  come  to  attach  a  narrow  and  unpleasant  sense 
to  the  name,  such  impression  might  perhaps  be  dispelled  by 
the  thought  of  its  larger  meaning,  and  by  an  examination  of 
the  foundation  and  true  purpose  of  these  meetings. 

It  would  surely  be  a  misconception  to  regard  any  meeting 
in  our  system  as  merely  an  institution  for  carrying  out  rules 
or  formulas  of  church  order,  however  wholesome  these  may  be. 
We  know  that  at  a  very  early  period  Friends  were  in  the  prac- 
tice of  meeting  to  confer  with  one  another  about  the  needs  of 
the  Society  and  the  duties  devolving  upon  it,  and  that  those 
conferences  antedated  by  many  years  the  preparation  of  any 
book  of  discipline;  also  that  the  letters  of  counsel  sent  out  by 
any  meeting,  or  by  individuals  of  particular  influence,  were  the 
outcome  of  a  sense  of  what  was  needed  at  the  time.  To  care 
for  poor  Friends  and  those  suffering  from  persecution,  and  to 
see  whether  the  professors  of  Truth  walked  "answerably" 
thereto,  were  of  course  the  first  considerations,  yet  these  would 
not  preclude  the  extension  of  Christian  labor  in  other  matters 
and  in  wider  fields.  Some  of  those  early  and  rather  informal 
gatherings  were  likely  to  be  regarded  as  meetings  for  consider- 


handed  over  to  the  "Welt  Bund"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  semester.  We  hate  giving  it  up,  but  the  Student  Chris- 
tian Movement  has  more  money  and  it  is  a  good  piece  of  in- 
ternational work  for  them  and  very  good  for  students  of  dif- 
ferent countries  to  help  each  other.  This  allocation  of  our 
funds  will  probably  be  diverted  into  tuberculosis  preventive 
work. 

Best  of  wishes  to  you  all.  Isn't  it  great  to  be  alive  in  these 
days  and  to  have  the  inspiration  of  this  world-wide  fellowship 
in  trying  to  build  the  Kingdom? 

Your  friend, 

Margaret  Thorpe. 


NOTES. 

The  annual  Young  Friends'  Camp  Supper  was  held  at  Crum 
Creek  on  Fifth  Month  26,  1921.  We  consider  it  worthy  of 
note  that  there  was  no  rain  this  year  to  disturb  the  speakers! 

The  officers  of  the  Young  Friends'  Committee  for  the  en- 
suing year  were  announced.  They  are;  C.  Canby  Balderston, 
jr..  Chairman;  E.  Newbold  Cooper,  y ice-Chairman;  Elizabeth 
Brinton,  Recording  Secretary;  H.  Arthur  Hall,  Treasurer: 
Mary  J.  Moon,  Executive  Secretary. 

J.  Henry  Scattergood  gave  a  most  enlightening  address  on 
"Disarmament."    

The  Young  Friends'  Conference  at  Earlham  will  be  held 
from  Seventh  Month  22  to  Eighth  Month  2,  192 1.  We  wish 
to  urge  Young  Friends  ever\where  to  attend  this  Conference. 
It  is  a  time  of  such  genuine  fellowship  and  good-will  that  we 
believe  evervone  is  helped  b\'  the  experience. 

Mary  J.  Moon  will  head  the  delegation  from  Philadelphia. 
Write  to  The  Young  Friends'  Committee,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  for  programs  and  further  information. 

FRIENDS'  NUMBER. 

ing  "  the  affairs  of  Truth  "  or  "  the  service  of  Truth," — phrases 
that  suggest  a  wide  scope  of  activity  and  interest,  in  possibility 
at  least.  The  expression  now  used  in  our  Book  of  Discipline, 
relative  to  action  "in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  Truth,"  is  also 
sufficiently  elastic  to  admit  of  application  to  many  and  various 
concerns. 

We  ma\'  agree  therefore  that  the  functions  of  our  "  business 
meetings"  are  chiefly  of  two  general  classes:  a  shepherding 
and  nurturing  care  over  the  membership,  and  the  honor  and 
advancement  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  "the  cause  of  Truth," 
in  the  earth.  Perhaps  we  do  not  enough  consider  how  essential 
to  success  in  the  second  part  are  the  religious  experience  and 
the  faithfulness  of  individual  members;  and  that  therefore, 
as  well  as  on  their  own  account,  the  spiritual  welfare  and  growth 
of  these  should  have  a  large  place  in  the  exercise  and  concern 
of  the  Meeting. 

Obviously  the  right  and  most  effective  administration  of  the 
Discipline  calls  for  some  degree  of  understanding  and  ex- 
perience, and  above  all  for  attention  to  "  the  inspeaking  Word." 
Isaac  Penington  signifies  that  although  church  government 
does  not  require  the  highest  measure  of  spiritual  power, 
it  does  nevertheless  require  a  true  measure.  "  Keep  all  your 
meetings  in  the  power  of  God,"  or  "in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,"  was  the  tenor  of  George  Fox's  well-known  exhorta- 
tions. Ought  we  not  then  to  approach  the  business  of  the 
Church  with  a  sense  of  its  importance,  and  endeavor  to  trans- 
act it  with  carefulness  and  becoming  order? 

With  fine  apprehension  Herbert  G.  Wood,  in  his  study  of 
George  Fox,  sets  forth  the  principles  of  church  government 
as  understood  and  practiced  wherever  the  Society  of  Friends 
has  kept  its  first  ground: — "In  the  method  of  arriving  at 
decisions,  respect  for  that  of  God  in  the  individual  is  funda- 
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mental.  .  .  .  There  must  be  no  striving  for  victory, 
nothing  but  seeking  for  Truth.  ...  If  some  individuals 
have  a  stop  in  their  minds  on  a  particular  issue,  it  may  be  that 
the  truth  is  with  them.  At  least,  the  matter  is  not  clear,  and 
the  true  Christian  attitude  is  to  wait." 

Now  these  principles  ought  to  be  well  understood  amongst 
us  by  this  time,  yet  in  practice  there  is  occasionally  a  tendency 
to  overlook  them.  In  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  matters 
urged  upon  our  attention  in  these  days,  there  seems  some  dan- 
ger that  our  business  meetings  (especially  in  the  Yeariy  Meet- 
ing) may  assume  too  much  the  character  of  ordinary  con- 
ventions. We  are  reminded  in  our  Advices  that  since  the  con- 
ducting of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  is  the  Lord's  work,  it 
should  be  done  "as  in  His  sight:"  so  whether  the  matters  to 
be  considered  are  large  or  small,  whether  they  concern  our 
membership  in  particular  or  the  community  in  general,  it  is 
of  consequence  that  the  issue  be  agreeable  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  that  we  maintain  these  meetings  in  their  proper  character 
and  service,  not  forgetting  the  seriousness,  the  courtesy  and 
the  self-control  that  have  in  large  measure  generally  marked 
them. 

And  further,  if  on  any  such  occasion  we  undertake  more 
than  we  can  rightly  manage,  or  give  due  consideration  to,  we 
are  plainly  attempting  too  much — more  (may  we  not  say?) 
than  the  Head  of  the  Church  has  laid  upon  us  at  that  particular 
time.  In  corporate  as  well  as  individual  action,  it  is  still  a 
nice  matter  "  neither  to  go  before  our  Guide  nor  to  lag  behind." 

M.  W. 

NEW  ENGLAND  YEARLY  MEETING. 

A  long  cherished  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Friends  of  New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Westerly, 
R.  1.,  was  fulfilled  this  year.  The  Meeting  began  the  fourth 
of  Sixth  Month  and  concluded  on  the  eighth.  The  experience 
proved  one  of  the  notable  events  of  the  writer's  life.  The 
overflowing  hospitality,  the  glorious  sunshine,  the  neat  Meet- 
ing House  in  the  residential  section  of  Westedy,  the  social 
opportunities  between  meetings,  the  fellowship  meals,  which 
might  have  been  called  love  feasts,  the  easy  commingling  of 
grave  age  with  radiant  youth,  gave  to  the  gatherings  a  peculiar 
flavor  very  pleasant  to  the  memory.  In  the  sittings  themselves 
a  high  level  was  attained  at  the  very  first,  and  maintained 
without  flagging  to  the  end.  Not  a  meeting,  whether  for  wor- 
ship or  business,  but  the  inner  court  was  reached,  where  words 
are  not  required.  As  a  visitor  1  was  impressed  with  the  happy 
combination  of  the  spirit  of  reverence  for  the  hallowed  past 
with  a  concern  not  to  miss  the  message  and  the  onward  leadings 
of  the  living  present.  The  writer  feels  that  this  interesting 
group  of  Friends  is  justified  in  looking  forward  to  the  future 
with  hopefulness,  anticipating  that  the  principles  of  truth 
which  have  been  mercifully  preserved  among  them  will  yet 
have  a  revival  in  New  England  and  beyond. 

The  following  were  present  with  liberating  minutes  from 
their  respective  home  meetings: — James  Henderson,  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting,  accompanied  by  his  wife;  Marianna  Wood, 
Canada  Yearly  Meeting,  accompanied  by  Sarah  Mekeel;  Max 
1.  Reich,  Philadelphia  Yeariy  Meeting,  accompanied  by  Albert 
H.  Votaw.  Besides  these  Friends  there  was  quite  a  group  of 
other  visitors  made  equally  welcome,  amongst  whom  were 
Sarah  W.  Elkinton,  William  and  Mary  Duguid,  J.  Passmore 
Elkinton,  Isabel  Duguid,  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  Sarah  Wood 
of  Jacksonville,  N.  Y.,  and  others.  A  number  of  these  had 
acceptable  vocal  service.  The  interesting  younger  members 
of  the  Yeariy  Meeting  drew  out  Passmore  Elkinton  on  the 
concern  of  Philadelphia  Friends  which  crystallized  in  the  ap- 
pointing of  the  Committee  for  the  spreading  of  Christian 
Fundamentals  at  home  and  abroad.  Albert  Votaw  spoke  on 
Prison  Reform,  a  subject  which  had  become  a  concern  of  New 


England  Friends;  James  Henderson  and  Max  1.  Reich  gave 
some  account  of  the  need  of  Central  Europe,  where  Harvey 
Perry,  a  member  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  is  engaged,  in  con- 
nection with  the  A.  F.  S.  C.  in  Germany. 

Epistles  were  read  from  Iowa,  Indiana,  North  Carolina, 
Kansas.  Fritchley,  England,  and  from  Germany,  besides  a 
personal  communication  from  Cyrus  Cooper.  A  General 
Epistle  was  sent  to  all  the  correspondents  and  a  separate 
epistle  to  North  Carolina. 

The  Meeting  listened  to  Reports  from  the  eight  delegates 
appointed  to  ''the  All  Friends'  Conference"  in  London  last 
year,  when  Friends  of  various  measures  of  attainment,  as  well 
as  apprehension  of  duty,  found  it  possible  to  meet  and  worship 
together  and  hold  conference  how  best  to  promote  the  common 
interests  of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom  on  earth. 

New  England  Friends,  meeting  at  Westeriy,  are  not  a  large 
company,  though  this  Yearly  Meeting  was  larger  than  usual. 
But  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  souls  are  weighed  and  not  counted, 
and  quality  is  of  greater  moment  than  mere  quantity.  But  the 
writer  feels  that  the  testimony  committed  to  these  Friends 
has  a  bright  future  as  they  yield  to  the  visitations  and  requir- 
ings  of  the  grace  and  power  of  the  Lord,  whose  baptizing 
Presence  was  so  manifest  in  their  Yeariy  Meeting. 

Max  1.  Reich. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


Letters  from  Germany. — Our  Friend,  Mary  B.  Moon, 
writing  from  Essen,  Germany,  fifteenth  of  Fifth  Month,  tells 
of  her  pleasure  in  receiving  the  packages  from  us  for  the  Ger- 
man babes  and  children;  there  were  fifteen  of  them  in  all, 
two  from  England,  sent  by  people  who  had  read  The  Friend. 

She  sends  some  more  of  the  children's  letters  for  us  to  enjoy. 
What  a  picture  of  the  child-feeding  is  given  in  the  first ! 

Translation. 
Buer,  Erie,  First  Month  30,  192 1. 
Dear  Benefactors: — 

We  have  already  enjoyed  your  feeding  for  a  long  time.  Every 
day  we  receive  beautiful  tasty  soups,  and  a  roll  as  well.  But 
first  of  all  1  want  to  thank  you  for  the  plentiful  gifts  which  you 
have  given  us  up  to  now.  Recently,  about  three  weeks  ago,  I 
received  a  little  paper  from  the  Quaker  feeding.  1  read  this 
little  paper  several  times,  and  my  joy  rose  to  the  highest  pitch, 
for  1  myself  have  tasted  the  beautiful  soups,  and  receive'them 
still.  Every  day  before  1  go  to  school  I  go  to  our  kitchen  cup- 
board and  fetch  my  bowl  and  spoon,  put  them  in  my  school 
satchel,  and  then  off  1  go  to  school  in  a  merry  gallop.  When  1 
have  arrived  at  school  I  can  scarcely  wait  until  the  bell  rings 
for  a  second  time.  But  listen,  it  is  ringing  twice,  now  for  plate 
and  spoon,  and  with  a  triumphant,  "  Hurrah,"  down  the  steps 
we  go.  Scarcely  are  the  others  there  than  the  pushing  begins, 
each  one  wants  to  be  the  first.  A  teacher  is  already  standing 
ready  to  call  out  the  numbers,  and  now  each  one  listens  for 
his  number  to  be  called  soon.  1  have  already  been  standing 
there  for  about  five  minutes  and  my  number  has  not  yet  been 
called,  I  think  1  am  not  going  to  get  an\thing  to-day,  but  there 
1  hear  my  number  at  last.  Now  I  don't  wait  to  reflect,  with 
my  plate  in  my  hand  1  hurry  up  to  the  soup  kettle.  1  have 
got  something  now!  Carefully  I  go  to  the  class-room  to  eat  it, 
the  others  wait  so  long  until  they,  too,  have  reached  the  goal. 
Mostly  there  are  bean,  rice,  pea  and  cocoa  soups.  There  is 
often  a  roll  as  well.  1  put  the  roll  in  my  pocket  and  eat  it  in 
the  next  pause.  These  beautiful  soups,  however,  cannot  be 
distributed  to  all  the  children.  Only  the  weakest  children  re- 
ceive the  nourishing  soup,  those  who  suffered  most  from  hun- 
ger during  the  war,  is  it  not  so? 

Now  1  will  close  my  letter,  a  thousand,  thousand  greetings 
to  the  Quakers.    Hearty  greetings  from  all  the  Sisters,  especi- 
ally Schwester  Oberin  of  the  Orphan  House  in  Buer  Erie. 
Respectfully, 

Paul  Beyer. 


Sixth  Month  23,  1921. 


the:    frshnd. 


Translation. 

Benrath,  Third  Month  17,  1921. 
You  Dear  Quakers: — 

Your  name  is  known  all  over  Germany.  Who  would  not 
know  you  friends  of  mankind?  For  you  alone  have  rescued 
the  children  of  Germany  from  undernourishment,  if  \ou  had 
not  appeared  in  our  time  of  need,  then  Germany's  strength 
would  have  gone  down.  Oh,  how  much  we  are  indebted  to 
you  we  cannot  state  in  words,  we  can  only  show  by  deed  how 
grateful  we  are.  If  we  remain  pure,  honest  and  good,  and  love 
one  another  as  you  have  done,  that  would  please  you  so  much, 
if  you  knew  that  your  deed  had  borne  fruit  in  our  souls,  too. 
You  do  not  do  it  to  make  great  name  for  yourself,  but  you  do  it 
out  of  pure  brotherly  love  and  sympathy.  Many  a  person  who 
has  been  unmerciful  has  repented  it  since  he  has  heard  of  \our 
good  deed.  Each  time  he  says  to  himself,  "  Did  I  act  as  the 
Quakers  would  do?"  Through  this  question  many  a  one  has 
become  repentant  and  good.  Your  work  has  also  physically 
done  much  good.  At  ten  o'clock  the  soup  is  given  out.  Then  the 
children  run  to  the  kitchen  with  their  little  bowls.  They  can 
hardly  wait  until  they  have  the  soup  placed  before  them.  Then 
they  eat  greedily,  and  the  bowl  goes  to  be  filled  a  second  time. 
When  they  have  eaten  their  eyes  shine,  and  their  cheeks  become 
a  bit  red.  They  also  like  to  go  to  school  more  than  the\'  did. 
For  they  know  that  there  the)'  get  the  Quaker  soup.  They 
also  get  the  strength  again  that  they  had  formerly,  and  which 
has  been  broken  down  by  the  war.  1  have  also  had  some  of  your 
soup.  Oh,  if  only  you  were  here  once  you  would  consider  your 
deed  worth  the  trouble.  \'es,  then  you  would  say:  "It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  Each  glance  from  the  eyes 
of  the  children  would  be  a  look  of  thanks.  How  much  I  would 
like  to  thank  you  in  another  manner.  But  I  will  hold  you  in 
high  honor,  and  so  take  this  little  letter  to  thanks.  It  is  not 
much  but  it  comes  from  a  grateful  child's  heart.  Jesus  once 
said:  "He  who  takes  in  one  of  these  little  ones  in  My  name, 
takes  in  me."  Yes,  and  you  have  acted  according  to  His  word. 
1  know  a  beautiful  saying:  "Always  seek  the  good  in  life,  then 
you  will  receive  from  God's  throne  the  best  reward."  You 
have  always  sought  the  good,  therefore  may  God  grant  you  a 
happy  life,  and  as  a  reward  may  you  inherit  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven! 

This  is  written  by  your  grateful 

Crete  Pullermacher. 

And  can  we  not  fancy  how  they  are  watching  for  the  coming 
of  "  Betty,"  the  cow,  and  the  milk  she  will  give  them? 
Translation. 

Buer-Erle,   May   i,    192 1. 
Dear  Aunty  and  Uncle  Moon:— 

Many  thanks  for  your  dear  letters  and  greetings!  We  were 
all  so  pleased  with  the  beautiful  things.  We  also  thank  the 
little  girl  in  America  heartily  for  the  dear  work  which  she  has 
done  for  us.  We  have  enclosed  a  letter  and  card  for  her,  it  is 
not  all  correct,  but  we  want  to  write  in  English,  we  hope  you 
can  read  it  all. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  cow,  we  have  heard  that  a  new 
transport  has  arrived  in  Bremen.  She  shall  then  be  called 
"  Betty."  The  bo\'s  are  always  looking  out  for  her,  and  think 
she  may  arrive  any  day.  We  are  so  glad  that  \ou  have  written 
down  Mother  Oberin's  name  for  flannel.  We  have  received  all 
sorts  of  little  parcels  which  the  children  in  America  have  sent. 
On  each  packet  there  is  a  little  ticket  on  which  is  written: 
"Girl's  dress  cut  but  not  sewed."  Then  again:  "Child's  dress, 
cut,  etc."  We  had  such  fun  opening  them,  and  would  soon 
have  quarreled,  for  everybody  wanted  a  part.  We  thank  for 
all  the  beautiful  presents,  and  remain  with  grateful  and  friendly 
greetings,  the  children  of  the 

Orphan  Home,  Buer-Erle. 

Little  "  Rosi,"  eight  years  old,  writes  delightfully  to  the 
"  Dear  Quakers,"  and  has  been  well  taught  about  the  proper 
size  of  mouthfuls! 

Translation. 
Dear  Quakers: — 

1  am  so  happy  when  the  big  ship  arrives  with  rice  and  cocoa 


and  flour  and  fat.    The  rolls  are  so  beautifully  fat  and  white, 
many  children  are  so  hungry,  they  always  want  to  put  much  too 
large  a  piece  in  their  mouth.    We  may  not  do  that,  however. 
1  thank  you  that  you  are  so  good.    I  also  pray  for  you. 
Greetings, 

Rosi  Benz  (six  years  old). 
Benrath,  Catholic  School,  No.  3,  March  21st. 
And  how  near  these  letters  seem  to  bring  the  grateful  chil- 
dren to  us.   Surely  it  has  been  "  blessed  to  give"  to  them! 
Frances  Tatum  Rhoads. 


BITS  OF  NEWS  FROM  JAPAN. 
Showing  Some  Results  of  Friends'  Work. 

1.  Of  the  twelve  graduates  of  Friends'  Girls'  School  in 
Third  Month,  one  has  entered  the  Women's  Christian  College, 
one  a  school  of  pharmacy,  one  an  art  school;  one  is  assistant 
in  Ishioka  Friends'  Kindergarten;  and  two  are  assisting  in 
the  school  and  dormitory;  the  others  are  at  their  homes.  A 
special  English  student  has  also  entered  the  Women's  Christian 
College. 

2.  By  utilizing  every  available  space  in  the  school  building 
and  continuing  to  pse  the  parlor  and  dining-room  of  the  teach- 
ers' residence,  a  class  of  thirty-eight  was  taken  in  this  spring. 
This  brings  the  enrollment  up  to  1 58.  One  Chinese  Formosan 
girl  is  among  the  number  as  a  special  student. 

3.  One  of  the  former  graduates  has  recently  returned  from 
the  Hokkaido,  where  she  had  gone  with  her  husband  and  two 
children  in  the  hope  that  he  might  regain  his  health.  When 
she  came  the  next  day  after  her  arrival  to  see  her  friends  at 
the  school,  she  said,  "  School  is  home  to  me.  1  wanted  to  come 
sooner,  but  the  long  tiresome  journey  made  rest  imperative 
the  first  day."  She  then  told  of  the  death  of  her  baby  son, 
and  through  her  tears  added,  "  I  am  thankful  even  for  that,  for 
it  has  brought  me  nearer  to  God." 

4.  Another  graduate  who  lives  on  the  west  coast  in  a  town 
where  there  are  no  other  Christians,  for  her  husband  even  is 
not  a  Christian,  wrote  recently  that  she  has  a  Bible  class  every 
First-day  morning  for  her  four  children  and  that  they  are  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  Old  Testament  stories  she  is  teaching 
them.  She  also  wrote  that  last  year  she  had  invited  a  Bible 
woman  from  a  neighboring  village  to  come  and  hold  a  meeting 
for  women  in  her  home.  The  women  who  came  knew  nothing 
of  Christ's  teaching,  but  they  had  had  a  good  meeting,  so  she 
is  definitely  planning  to  have  more  very  soon. 

5.  One  of  the  first  three  graduates  of  our  school,  whose 
christian  faith  has  come  out  triumphant,  came  on  a  visit  a 
few  months  ago.  One  of  her  daughters  became  a  most  beauti- 
ful Christian,  but  two  years  ago  she  died  of  influenza.  A  son 
also  had  the  influenza  which  left  him  with  tuberculosis.  Three 
months  before  his  death,  through  his  mother's  influence,  he, 
too,  became  a  Christian.  The  lives  of  these  three  so  impressed 
the  husband  and  father  that  he  has  changed  from  an  opposer 
of  Christianity  into  one  interested  enough  to  attend  regularly 
a  local  church  and  give  some  help  there. 

6.  A  graduate  of  1902  who  lives  in  the  southern  part  of 
Japan  recently  came  back  on  a  visit.  All  her  teachers  but 
'M.  p.  Bowles  are  gone,  but  one  of  her  old  schoolmates  is  on 
the  faculty.  She  is  a  good  mother  to  her  nine  children,  keeps 
bright  and  young  yet.  From  her  busy  home  activities  she  has 
found  time  to  be  president  of  the  local  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  to  take 
her  full  part  in  all  the  leading  Christian  work  in  the  Church 
and  community. 

7.  A  classmate  of  the  graduate  mentioned  above  is  one  of 
six  Christian  women  who  themselves  conduct  as  well  as  support 
financially  a  First-day  School  in  their  community.  This  gradu- 
ate also  has  women's  meetings  in  her  home,  and  in  addition 
she  goes  into  nearby  cities  to  help  in  the  Christian  work  there. 

8.  The  Japan  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  Convention  with 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  was  recently  held  in 
Tokio.  One  interesting  statement  made  by  a  delegate,  who 
is  in  a  position  to  know,  was  that  the  majority  of  that  body  of 
one  hundred  or  so  earnest  women  fighting  for  the  purity  of  the 
home  in  Japan  are  the  product  of  Christian  schools. 
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g.  The  city  of  Kanazawa  on  the  west  coast  is  planning  to 
have  a  temperance  exhibit  and  has  come  to  temperance  organi- 
zations for  help.  The  interesting  part  of  it  is  that  it  is  the  city 
itself  which  is  doing  it. 

10.  Tokio  Monthly  Meeting,  Third  Month  24th,  was  an 
interesting  and  an  important  occasion.  About  twent\'  were 
present  at  the  business  session.  Representatives  to  the  fifth 
Japan  Yearly  Meeting  were  appointed;  the  plans  for  the  new 
meeting-house  were  presented,  one  new  member  was  taken  in, 
and  the  marriage  intentions  of  S.  Watanabe  to  Fumiko  Wata- 
nabe  were  read  and  referred  to  a  committee. 

11.  On  Fourth  Month  i6th,  in  Friends'  Meeting-house, 
Tokio,  occurred  the  marriage  of  S.  Watanabe  and  Fumiko 
Watanabe,  the  latter  a  graduate  of  Friends'  Girls'  School  in 
1918,  and  one  in  whom  Atlantic  Cit\'  Friends  have  been  par- 
ticularly interested.  It  was  a  quiet,  impressive  wedding  and 
as  both  the  young  people  have  been  brought  up  in  Christian 
homes  and  have  both  made  the  decision  for  a  Christian  life 
themselves,  we  heartily  rejoice  with  them  in  this  new  step. 

12.  S.  Sakabe,  a  young  man  in  the  Tokio  Meeting,  who 
was  in  Paris  in  connection  with  the  Japanese  Embassy  for  the 
past  five  months,  returned  recently.  He  took  letters  of  in- 
troduction and  recommendation  from  the  meeting  and  Mission 
to  the  Quaker  Embassy  in  Paris  and  he  brought  a  letter  in 
reply  on  his  return.  His  appreciation  of  the  warm  fellowship 
with  the  Friends  in  the  little  meeting  in  Paris  is  most  ardent. 
It  was  his  one  jo\'  and  anchor  in  that  gay  cit\-;  and  to  give  his 
own  words,  "  1  came  back  more  of  a  Friend  than  1  went." 

13.  S.  Sawada,  also  a  member  of  the  meeting,  who  was  in 
embassy  service  in  England  during  the  war,  was  chosen  as 
one  of  the  party  to  accompany  the  Crown  Prince  on  his  visit 
to  England.  S.  Sawada's  knowledge  of  foreign  customs  and 
his  fluent  use  of  English  make  him  a  valuable  asset  to  the  party. 
When  he  came  to  bid  us  farewell,  he  said,  "  It  is  a  great  mission." 

14.  The  famous  summer  resort  of  Karuizawa  is  becoming 
too  expensive  and  too  popular  for  the  average  missionary  in 
vacation.  A  new  resort  was  needed,  so  sixt)-seven  different 
individuals  and  families  formed  a  corporation  and  bought  a 
tract  of  land  in  the  heart  of  what  is  called  the  Japanese  Alps, 
on  Lake  Nojiri,  three  hours  by  train  beyond  Karuizawa.  The 
lake  oiTers  opportunity  for  boating  and  swimming  while  the 
scenery  is  much  more  wonderful  than  at  Kaurizawa.  Lots 
have  already  been  chosen  by  the  stockholders  and  houses  will 
soon  be  going  up.  Friends'  Mission  is  represented  among  the 
charter  members  of  the  Nojiri  Lake  Association  b}'  the 
Bowleses,  the  Joneses,  and  Edith  Newlin. 

15.  The  Bible  is  said  to  be  the  "best  seller"  in  Japan, 
especially  the  New  Testament.  Of  foreign  pictures  several 
shops  have  stated  that  there  is  the  greatest  demand  for  copies 
of  "The  Gleaners"  and  "The  Angelus"  by  Millet. 

16.  G.  and  M.  P.  Bowles  moved  back  to  Tokio  Fourth 
Month  14th  after  an  absence,  except  for  short  visits,  of  six 
months.  Though  G.  Bowles  is  not  yet  ready  to  take  full  work, 
he  is  greatly  improved  and  their  presence  on  the  compound  is 
much  appreciated. 

Edith  Newlin. 

A  Women's  Peace  Society  has  recently  been  formed  in 
Tokio.  The  first  large  meeting  was  held  on  the  third  of  this 
month.  The  Japanese  ladies  who  have  been  interested  in 
organizing  the  society  had  at  previous  meetings  discussed  and 
adopted  a  Constitution,  and  this  was  presented  to  the  gather- 
ing and  formally  approved.  More  than  a  hundred  were  present, 
all  by  special  invitation,  including  about  a  dozen  foreigners, 
and  several  Japanese  men.  All  who  were  present  became 
charter  members  of  the  societ}-. 

I.  One  of  the  most  interesting  groups  of  Friends  in  Japan 
and  the  one  farthest  removed  from  Tokio  is  found  in  Takahagi. 
Some  years  ago  a  Christian  printer  moved  there  from  Minato, 
and  his  interest  and  zeal  are  responsible  for  the  little  meeting, 
into  which  he  has  gathered  all  in  the  town  who  are  known  as 
Christians  or  who  have  Christian  desires,  there  being  no  other 
Christian  group  there.  Besides  this  he  has  for  a  number  of 
years  had  a  First-day  School  (jf  boys  and  girls,  many  of  whom, 


now  grown,  feel  that  they  belong  to  the  meeting.  When  Edith 
F.  Sharpless  and  Alice  G.  Lewis  visited  there  recently  they 
found  about  twenty  adults  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  half-grown 
bovs  and  girls  gathered  for  the  meeting.  The  warm,  friendly 
spirit  among  themselves  and  their  welcome  to  the  visitors  was 
most  pleasing.  Such  a  bright  spot  in  a  social  system  that 
provides  for  no  natural  pure  meeting  place  for  the  sexes  of  all 
ages  means  more  than  one  can  express  in  words. 

2.  A  printer's  establishment,  two  large  thickly  matted 
back  rooms,  an  earnest  group  of  twenty  men  and  women,  and 
sixteen  bo\'s  and  girls  gathered  to  meet  two  American  women, 
— that  is  Takahagi  meeting  as  seen  recently.  This  group  of 
Friends  farthest  from  Tokio  has  been  built  up  in  the  past  ten 
or  twelve  \ears  by  the  earnest  zeal  of  the  Christian  printer, 
with  occasional  visits  from  other  Friends,  and  only  a  dollar 
a  month  assistance  from  the  Mission.  The  First-da>'  School 
now  numbers  sixty;  six  women  came  to  the  Women's  Confer- 
ence at  Mito  in  Second  Month;  one  girl  recently  entered 
Friends'  Girls'  School  without  asking  for  financial  assistance. 
A  most  cordial  group  spirit  is  evident.  The  multiplying  of 
such  independent  self-propagating  groups  is  the  only  hope  for 
evangelizing  Japan. 

Alice  G.  Lewis. 


ATTENDING  YEARLY  MEETING  IN  CHINA. 

[With  the  above  caption  The  Friend  (London)  of  Fourth 
Month  29th  has  printed  a  portion  of  one  of  Henry  T.  Hodgkin's 
circular  letters.  These  letters  come  to  our  circle  of  Friends, 
but  the  one  in  regard  to  the  Chinese  Yearly  Meeting  has  not 
yet  reached  us,  so  we  reprint. — Eds.] 

1  spoke  on  the  first  day  about  our  testimony  for  Peace. 
This  seemed  to  make  a  strong  impression,  and  the  Chinese 
took  up  the  matter  keenly  when  we  started  on  the  business 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  After  we  had  received  the  reports 
from  the  five  Monthly  Meetings,  we  took  the  question  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  Society  of  Friends  for  the  whole  of  China 
at  the  present  time,  and  one  after  another  spoke  of  the  need 
of  China  for  a  clear  lead  in  the  direction  of  pacifism  and  the 
fact  that  China's  own  past  marks  her  out  for  a  great  service 
to  the  world  in  this  matter.  Finally,  a  strong  committee  was 
appointed  to  draft  two  statements,  one  for  general  use  and  for 
presentation  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  afi'airs  of  the 
country,  another  to  bring  home  to  the  Church  in  China  what 
her  special  duty  ought  to  be  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  what 
following  Christ  really  means. 

The  meetings  for  worship  have  frequently  been  times  of 
real  power,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  it  was  necessary 
to  go  on  far  beyond  the  arranged  time,  as  there  was  such  a 
sense  of  God's  presence  among  us.  One  of  the  things  that 
impressed  me  was  the  way  in  which  the  Chinese  themselves 
have  realized  this;  and  the  Chinese  Clerks  at  the  table  have 
shown  spiritual  perception  in  not  cutting  short  a  period  of 
worship  and  in  calling  for  periods  of  silence  when  it  was  clear 
that  a  deep  impression  had  been  made,  or  when  some  difficult 
problem  arose.  The  conduct  of  the  business  has  been  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  I  was  very  glad  to  be  able  to 
speak  to  the  minute  from  London  Yearly  Meeting  and  the  letter 
sent  out  to  the  Churches  in  the  mission  field.  For  the  action 
is,  of  course,  of  great  importance,  as  it  marks  a  definite  stage 
in  their  growth  towards  full  manhood. 

The  Chinese  "Meeting  for  Sufferings." 
Since  the  Yearly  Meeting  the  Central  Executive  has  been 
hard  at  work,  and  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend  most  of 
its  sessions  and  to  see  the  splendid  way  in  which  the  Chinese 
are  taking  hold  of  the  problems  that  beset  us  at  the  present 
time  and  the  spirit  that  is  animating  our  discussions.  I  am 
sure  that  Friends  at  home  would  be  very  much  impressed  if 
they  could  be  present  at  these  gatherings.  Even  1,  who  have 
so  great  a  faith  in  the  Chinese  and  who  know  something  of 
the  type  of  men  we  are  turning  out  in  the  work,  have  been 
surprised  to  see  the  way  in  which  these  questions  are  dealt 
with,  the  moderation  and  self-restraint,  the  grasp  of  big  prob- 
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lems,  the  wide  outlook,  the  spirit  of  devotion  of  many  of  these 
men. 

The  Chinese  do  not  fee!  yet  strong  enough  to  carry  on  their 
work  alone,  and  I  believe  they  are  quite  right  in  this  feeling, 
but  they  have  shown  real  powers  of  leadership,  and  the  ex- 
periments along  these  lines  of  self-government  that  have  been 
made  in  the  last  few  \ears  are  proving  of  the  utmost  value. 
Of  course,  there  have  been  mistakes,  and  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  has  been  that  missionaries  are  constantly  left  in 
the  position  of  having  to  stand  by  and  see  mistakes  made. 
But  there  are  many  things  which  we  can  only  learn  if  we  are 
allowed  to  make  our  own  mistakes,  and  1  feel  that  no  finer 
missionary  work  has  been  done  than  in  the  self-restraint  of 
missionaries  who  have  been  ready  to  take  the  risks  of  putting 
authority  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  and  even  of  serving 
under  those  who  have  been  their  own  pupils.  This  is  no  easy 
course  to  follow,  and  there  have  been  plenty  of  people  to  point 
out  that  it  was  folly  and  to  emphasize  every  mistake  that  was 
made  by  the  Chinese.  But  our  missionaries  have  taken  this 
bold  course,  and  1  come  out  here  at  a  time  when  we  can  already 
say  certainly  that  the  experiment  is  being  justified. 

The  subjects  that  come  before  the  Central  Executive  (or 
Meeting  for  Suff'erings!)  are  very  varied.  We  have  been  spend- 
ing a  long  time  on  the  problem  of  training  men  for  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Society,  and  1  had  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
short  statement  of  the  views  of  Friends  on  the  ministry.  One 
of  the  evangelists,  from  a  district  where  there  is  no  missionary, 
spoke  at  some  length  on  the  matter,  showing  the  grave  danger 
of  the  view  that  evangelists  are  just  working  like  business 
men  for  their  living,  and  how  prevalent  was  the  idea  that  the 
work  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  just  a  way  of  making  money. 

We  have  appointed  a  young  fellow  who  was  one  of  our  own 
students  when  we  were  in  Chengtu  to  the  new  post  of  organiz- 
ing Secretary  for  the  Yearl)'  Meeting.  He  is  to  spend  his  time 
in  traveling  from  place  to  place,  overseeing  the  schools  and 
discussing  matters  with  the  teachers  and  helping  the  lonely 
meetings,  and  generally  drawing  closer  the  bonds  that  unite 
the  meetings.  The  way  in  which  the  older  men  spoke  of  him 
and  his  suitability  for  the  work  was  very  encouraging. 

Henry  T.  Hodgkin. 

American  Friends'  Service  Committee 
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WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  ExtcaUct  Stcnttty. 

JAMES  A.  NORTON,  AuMani  Sureiary. 

FREDERICK  J.  LIBBY.  PubUcily.  ELIZABETH  T.  RHOADS.  Womais  Work. 

AtKxIatt  Stattaria. 

WILLIAM  B.  HARVEY  BERNARD  WALTON 

WALTER  a  WOODWARD 

Why  Not  Le.-we  Relief  in  Germany  and  Austria  to  Their 
Rich? 

Our  papers,  during  the  recent  struggle  to  compel  Germany  to 
accept  the  ultimatum  of  our  Allies  have  said  much  about  the 
number  of  rich  men  in  Berlin  and  other  cities  of  Germanw 
Visitors  to  Vienna  have  returned  with  a  similar  story  of  hotels 
and  concert-halls  bursting  with  activity,  and  of  a  luxury  re- 
vived almost  to  pre-war  proportions.  If  these  stories  are 
true — and  there  is  truth  in  them — why  should  we  not  leave 
the  relief  of  the  children  of  Germany  and  Austria  to  the  rich 
people  of  these  countries? 

Colonel  Edward  M.  House  in  a  special  despatch  to  the  Public 
Ledger  deals  very  fairly  with  the  question  as  regards  Germany: 

"  Berlin  is  as  clean  and  orderly  as  formerl\',  but  there  are 
few  if  any  expensive  motors  to  be  seen.  The  head  of  the  largest 
bank  here  has  none  of  any  kind  and  this  is  merely  a  typical 
and  not  an  isolated  case.  His  residence,  a  very  large  and  ex- 
pensive one,  is  now  shared  with  four  other  families,  each  having 
a  separate  kitchen  and  menage.  This,  too,  is  the  rule  and  not 
an  exception. 

"  The  profiteer  is  here  as  elsewhere  and  spending  money 
freely.  The  government  finds  it  difficult  to  impose  taxes  on 
this  class,  for  their  wealth  is  elusive  and  largel\  out  of  reach. 
The}'  are  even  more  unpopular  here  than  in  other  countries 


and  are  the  cause  of  much  discussion.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  displav  of  jewelry  in  Berlin  compared  with  that  in  Paris 
and  London  and  hardly  more  than  one  finds  in  cities  of  the 
third  class  in  the  United  States,  France  and  Great  Britain." 

Sir  Philip  Gibbs,  in  an  article  entitled  "  By  Austria's  Death- 
bed," explains  the  phenomenon  of  heartless  wealth  amid 
general  suflFering  in  Vienna: 

"There  were  others  who  came  to  Vienna  as  vultures  follow 
the  trail  of  death  and  feed  upon  the  corpses.  They  were  human 
vultures  growing  fat  upon  the  disease  of  a  nation  by  financial 
jugglings  and  commercial  adventures  in  bankrupt  stock. 
They  were  rich  enemies  of  Austria,  once  within  her  empire, 
now  getting  the  value  of  the  foreign  exchange  which  made 
their  money  worth  ten  times  or  fifty  times  as  much  as  the 
Austrian  paper  money.  They  were  the  profiteers  of  her  own 
people  who  even  in  the  general  ruin  have  managed  to  loot 
fortunes,  so  that  they  could  fling  about  these  paper  notes 
from  vast  stocks  of  paper  with  reckless  hands." 

Charity,  from  the  days  of  Jesus  to  the  present  time,  has 
never  been  determined  by  the  relative  wealth  of  donors,  but 
by  their  spirit.  The  poor  and  the  moderately  poor  have  al- 
ways shown  more  fruitful  sympathy  with  distress  than  have 
those  who  know  no  lack.  It  is  obvious  to  all  observers  that 
the  sufferers  from  the  war  in  Germany  and  Vienna  as  well  as 
in  Poland  and  the  Baltic  States,  must  rely,  not  upon  their 
own  vultures,  but  upon  the  generous  impulses  of  the  world. 

Vienna  in  a  Sentence. 
After  other  nights  in  Vienna  I  knew  it  was  indeed  a  city 
of  tragedy,  more  tragic  than  any  other  city  I  had  seen  in  the 
world  after  the  years  of  war,  filled  with  masses  of  people  semi- 
starved,  or  three-quarters  starved,  with  rickety  children  so 
wizened  and  weak  that  they  looked  like  little  monkeys  after 
six  months  or  more  of  life,  with  diseased  mothers  unable  to 
feed  them  at  the  breast,  with  men  of  good  education  and  good 
birth  starving  slowly  but  very  surely  on  a  diet  of  cabbage  soup, 
and  middle  class  women  watching  their  children  wither  and 
die,  and  a  hopeless  misery  among  these  millions  in  the  back 
streets  of  that  great  and  splendid  city,  with  its  palaces,  its 
picture  galleries,  its  glorious  gardens,  its  noble  architecture, 
banks,  offices  and  mansions. 

Sir  Philip  Gibbs. 


After  Emergency  Relief,  What? 

The  long  expected  end  to  the  relief  work  that  we  are  carry- 
ing on  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  will  come  sometime. 
The  emergency  that  took  us  across  the  seas  and  has  kept  us 
there  will  pass.  Great,  almost  crushing,  poverty  will  not 
cease,  but  the  task  of  coping  with  it  will  ultimately  be  shifted 
to  the  nations  concerned,  which  are  now  struggling  toward 
self-support. 

When  we  cease  giving  physical  relief,  shall  we  cut  oflF  spiritual 
relief  also?  Shall  interest  and  friendship  cease?  Shall  the 
strong  spiritual  ties  that  have  been  formed  during  the  Quaker 
"Speisung"  between  Germany  in  particular  and  ourselves  be 
severed,  when  the  "Speisung"  stops? 

This  problem  has  been  considered  recently  in  England  at 
a  joint  conference  between  members  of  the  Friends'  Relief 
Committee  and  members  of  the  Council  for  International 
Service,  several  representatives  of  our  American  child-feeding 
group  being  present.  After  William  Eves  had  explained  the 
situation  that  requires  the  continuance  of  material  relief  until 
the  summer  of  1922,  Carl  Heath  reported  on  an  extended  tour 
that  he  made  recently  through  Germany  and  Austria  to  sound 
the  feeling  with  regard  to  the  continuance,  after  1922,  of 
spiritual  co-operation. 

He  had  heard  everywhere  a  powerful  call  for  such  help. 
Many  thoughtful  Germans  regard  the  Friends  not  as  a  separate 
sect,  but  as  a  movement.  Dr.  Otto,  of  Marburg,  looked  upon 
them  as  a  "religious  order,"  whose  function  it  is  to  deepen  the 
world's  spiritual  life,  not  bv  withdrawing  men  and  women 
from  the  churches  of  their  childlio(jd,  but  b\  reviyitying  them 
within  those  churches. 
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Friends'  centres  that  shall  serve  the  cities  and  countries 
where  they  are  located  both  with  constructive  material  succor 
and  with  spiritual  life  and  force,  constituting  links  in  the  inter- 
national chain  of  good-will,  should,  in  Carl  Heath's  opinion, 
be  established  at  strategic  points  in  Europe.  Thus  will  be  con- 
tinued and  strengthened  the  spiritual  unity  which  God  has 
created  between  the  Friends  and  the  peoples  whom  they  have 
been  privileged  to  serve.  The  material  succor  that  may  prove 
to  be  the  best  accompaniment  of  spiritual  ministry  is,  it  has 
been  suggested,  child  welfare  work. 


Dr.  Russell  Sorry  to  Leave  Serbia. 

"After  nineteen  months  of  service  in  Serbia  I  hated  to  come 
home.  You  know,  as  well  as  1  do,  that  such  work  is  the  only 
thing  that  is  worth  while.  When  1  have  had  a  month  or  two 
of  rest  1  may  settle  down  in  private  practice;  but  1  would 
rather  return  for  work  in  some  field  of  Europe." 

The  speaker  was  Dr.  Antoinette  Russell,  of  Germantown, 
formerly  the  superintending  resident  physician  of  the  Women's 
Homeopathic  Hospital,  at  Twentieth  Street  and  Susquehanna 
Avenue,  Philadelphia.  The  sick  and  the  lame  and  the  blind 
have  been  coming  for  twenty-five  miles  across  the  Metokija 
plain  to  their  one  centre  of  hope,  Dr.  Russell's  dispensary. 
At  Pec,  at  Djurakovatz,  at  Deciny,  at  Istuk,  Dr.  Russell  has 
been  treating  all  who  came  to  her  according  to  their  turn.  The 
dearth  of  physicians  in  Serbia  left  a  region  with  a  population 
of  100,000  practically  unprovided  for;  and  1,200  patients  a 
month  have  been  receiving  care  at  Dr.  Russell's  hands. 

Dr.  Russell  is  greatly  concerned  for  the  continuance  of  the 
little  Friends'  Hospital  in  Pec.  "It  is  a  waste  of  money  to 
equip  these  places  and  then  abandon  them.  The  Serbians 
are  not  prepared  to  take  over  the  work  yet.  Why?  They  lack 
means;  they  lack  physicians;  they  lack  nurses.  The  great 
hospital  which  the  British  equipped  at  Nish  after  being  con- 
tinued for  a  few  months  by  the  Serbian  Government  has  for 
lack  of  nurses  been  transformed  into  barracks.  The  need  which 
filled  the  hospital  under  British  management  continues  un- 
diminished, but  provision  to  meet  the  need  has  utterly  ceased." 

Dr.  Russell  emphasizes  the  opportunity  for  young  physi- 
cians, and  particularly  for  women  physicians,  in  Europe.  She 
says  that  women  doctors  in  a  country  like  Serbia  are  permitted 
to  treat  Turkish  women,  escape  the  jealousy  of  Serbian  phy- 
sians,  and,  in  her  judgment,  fit  into  a  native  family  better,  the 
children  not  being  afraid  of  them. 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee:— 

Dear  Sirs: — 1  am  sending  a  package  of  clothes  to  your  store- 
room at  Fifteenth  and  Cherry  Streets  to  be  sent  to  Germany 
to  help  out  the  destitute.  Your  church  is  the  only  Christian 
Church  for  which  I  now  have  any  respect.  You  have  proven 
that  your  only  enemy  is  suffering,  and  that  is  why  1  admire 
you. 

I  am  a  Pennsylvanian,  originally  from  Bucks  County. 
Yours  truly, 


Changes  in  Personnel. 

Sailed — Anna  Louise  Strong,  Seattle,  Washington,  on  the 
S.  S.  Cedric.  on  Sixth  Month  i  ith,  for  Poland. 

Sailed— hyd\3.  S.  Perry,  Westerly,  R.  L,  on  the  S.  S.  Lap- 
land, on  Sixth  Month  nth,  for  Germany. 

Sailed — Emily  C.  Foley,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa.,  on  the  S.  S.  Aqui- 
tania.    She  will  join  the  Austrian  Unit  in  Ninth  Month. 

Returned — Hubert  T.  Richardson,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  returned 
from  Austria. 


FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  l)ook  for  wliich  there  was  most  demand  at  London  Yearly  Meet- 
ing was  "The  Children's  Story  Garden"  (Lippinoott),  recently  issued 
by  a  committee  of  Philadelphia  Friends.  Owing  to  copyright  difficul- 
ties, it  has  not  been  possible  to  put  this  book  on  sale  in  England  until  the 
beginning  of  Yearly  Meeting,  but  it  has  received  a  very  warm  welcome 
from  English  Friends  as  filling  a  gap  in  liteiature  for  the  rising  genera- 
tion. Another  book  in  the  same  category  which  has  sold  particularly  well 
in  England  is  a  series  issued  by  the  O.xford  University  Press,  under  the 
title  "Paths  of  Peace."  This  is  a  series  of  short  delightfully  illustrated 
biographies  of  Peace  Pioneers.  Volume  I  by  Estelle  Ross,  has  a  frontis- 
piece illustrating  the  meeting  of  William  Penn  and  Charles  II  in  St. 
James'  Park,  while  there  are  other  illustrations  and  stories  dealing  with 
George  Fox  and  Elizabeth  Fry. 

H.  W.  Peet. 

The  two  numbers  of  The  Friend  [London]  Fifth  Month  27th  and 
Sixth  Month  3rd,  containing  the  reported  proceedings  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  came  to  us  in  the  same  mail  and  too  late  for  an  abstract  in  this 
issue  of  our  paper.  The  sessions  as  usual  were  fruitful  of  much  of  interest 
to  Friends  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  as  we  shall  attempt  to  show  in 
our  next.  The  numerous  reports  submitted  (too  numerous  to  be  sepa- 
rately considered)  were  generalized  as  to  their  substance  under  the  one 
title,  "Our  Distinctive  Message."  This  enabled  the  meeting  to  foous 
its  attention  to  some  purpose.  "Birthright  Membership,"  "Religious 
Education,"  "The  State  of  Society,"  and  the  revision  of  "The  Book  of 
Discipline,  Part  I,"  were  outstanding  subjects  of  exercise  during  the  week. 

Cheyney  Training  School  for  Teachers  was  able  on  the 
fifteenth  to  give  its  twelve  graduates  State  certificates.  This  was  a  most 
happy  eonsumation  of  the  difficult  task  set  for  accomplishment  a  year 
ago.  It  meant  much  additional  work  both  for  teachers  and  students.  It 
demonstrates  the  capacity  and  energy  of  the  Negro.  As  the  school  now 
becomes  a  creature  of  the  State  (the  fourteenth  Normal  School)  we  shall 
expect  it  to  carry  this  demonstration  further  and  to  take  its  place  in 
merit  toward  the  top  of  the  fourteen !  The  exercises  at  Commencement 
were  pleasing  and  the  addresses  of  Col.  John  Gribbel  and  of  Dr.  Rowland 
very  happy  and  cheering. 

The  Westtown  Commencement  (Sixth  Month  15th)  brought  together 
a  large  company  interested  in  the  forty-seven  graduates  and  in  the 
School.  The  program  was  unusually  pleasing,  as  the  essays,  had  a  personal 
flavor  quite  out  of  the  ordinary.  A  little  playful  humor  in  the  valedictory 
reKeved  the  tension  of  that  exercise  without  belittling  it.  The  graduates 
represented  various  Yearly  Meetings:  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
Indiana  seeming  to  have  more  than  the  usual  nximber  of  representatives. 
President  Comfort  in  his  address  emphasized  the  value  of  Westtown's 
past  as  the  best  capital  for  the  future. 


Friends  who  desire  a  vacation  or  a  new  home  may  remember  tha* 
the  beautiful  Santa  Clara  Valley,  California,  has  a  rare  climate  where 
open-air  life  is  possible  all  the  year.  In  the  middle  of  the  valley  is  San 
Jos^,  a  city  of  about  40,000 .  There  are  hotels,  homes  and  occupations 
for  all  purses  and  interests.  Our  little  meeting  at  College  Park,  a  suburb 
of  San  Jos^,  is  known  around  the  world  as  a  centre  where  all  sorts  of 
Friends  worship  in  the  old-fashioned  way  in  harmony  and  love.  We  ask 
Friends  who  are  visiting  the  Pacific  Coast  to  stop  at  least  a  week-end 
in  this  locality  and  they  wiU  be  welcomed  at  our  meeting. 

Wm.  C.  Allen. 


Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Sixth  Month  11, 
1921—49  boxes  and  packages;  3  for  German  relief;  2  anony- 
mous; 1  from  Mennonites. 

Cash  for  week  ending  Sixth  Month  13,  192 1—^8,159.88. 


NOTICES. 

AU  meetings,  both  for  worship  and  discipline,  of  Upper  Springfield 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  are  now  held  at  the  home  of  John  B.  Comfort, 
in  the  town  of  Columbus,  at  10  o'clock  (daylight  saving  time). 

An  appointed  meeting  for  Divine  Worship  by  authority  of  Upper 
Springfield  Monthly  Meeting  to  be  held  at  Amey's  Mount,  N.  J.,  on 
First-day,  Sixth  Month  26,  1921,  at  2.30  p.  m.  (Standard  time). 

A  public  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Court  House  at  Mount  Holly, 
N.  J.,  on  First-day,  Sixth  Month  26,  1921,  at  4  o'clock  (new  time),  to 
lie  addressed  by  Frederick  J .  Libby,  J .  Lawrence  Lippincott,  and  Horace 
Roberts,  on  feeding  the  children  in  Europe, 

Caroline  H.  Enqle. 
Caroline  L.  Ceew, 
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PHILA.  ELECTRIC  CO. 
6%  NOTES 

DUE   FEBRUARY   1,  1922 

Price  to  Yield 

9% 
Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons 


LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 


J.  P.  MAGILL,  Manager 


ESTERBROOK     America  s  Oldest  Fire  and 


PENS 


Esterhrook  Pens  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


Marine  Insurance  Co.' 


1"792 


1921 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  established  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

inl85« 


Tartan  Brands 
Will  Please 
You 


Alfred  Lowry  &  Bro. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
PHILADELPHIA 


For  Qualitv  Floor  Coverings 
at  Reasonable  Prices 

Hardwick  L.  Magee  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  the  well-known 

Bundhar  Wilton 

■  "Durable  as  Iron" 

RUGS  AND  CARPETS 

1 220  Market  Street 
Philadelphia 


129th  YEAR 


The 

"North  America" 

and 

"The   Friend" 

Have  been   Neighbors  for  94  Years. 
They  both  stand  for 

STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  Insurance  with 
this  Company  7 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you  a 
North  America    Policy 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE   AND   YARD 


16  No  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


Special  $SS,000.00  Kund  for  eJapan. 

A  representative  group  of  busy  men  and  women  collectors  conferred  together  one  evening 
last  vv^eek  at  I  2th  Street.  They  had  all  faced  the  very  real  difficulties  due  to  the  present  depres- 
sion in  business.  They  w^ere  hard  pressed — they  disliked  to  confess  it — they  were  discouraged. 
Then  they  began  to  tell  of  their  experiences.  They  all  gave  a  hopeful  note — they  had  found 
sympathetic  hearers — they  had  received  numerous  responses,  although  generally  small  ones — there 
were  many  Friends  yet  to  be  visited,  but 
THEIR  SUBSCRIPXIOIMS  TOTALLED  OVER  $30,000. 

So,  after  all,  they  were  on  the  last  half  of  the  race,  although  it  would  be  the  harder  half,  yet 
they  were  encouraged,  but  they  still  were  deeply  needing  the  spiritual  and  material  uplift  of  all 
their  friends  to  help  them  reach  their  goal. 

FOREIGN   MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION 

OF  PHILADELPHIA  FRIENDS. 
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DlRDS   and    flowers  and   a 
beautiful  lawn  are  encour- 
aged by  good  garden  hose. 

Cur  Nonkink  is  extra  good, 
made  with  woven  cotton  tubes, 
around  and  through  the  walls 
of  which  rubber  is  forced  and 
vulcanized  under  pressure.  This 
gives  a  molded  solid  tube  that 
does  not  easily  break  or  kink. 

Nonkink  in  any  length  up  to 
500  feet. 

M"  size,  18;.  per  ft. 
%"    "     20C.    "     " 

25  ft.  lengths  and  over  cou- 
pled free. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

12  North  Third  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA 

Spxiat  AUmUan  Clem  lo  FwiaaU 

InanJOutoftheClly.    Aba  Chapel 

AceommoJatioru  for  Funerah. 

Bell  'Phone  :  Established  ISJC 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS.  MORRIS  &  CO. 

BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 
PAUL   W.  BROWN 

CHARUES   B.  HESTON,  JR. 


LAND  TFTLE   BUILDING 
PH  ILADEUPH  lA,    PA. 


IT   IS  NOW  POSSIBLE  TO 

BUY     HIGH-GRADE,     HIGH-YIELD, 

LONG-TERM      BONDS     WITH 

SAFETY 

OUR    WEEKLY    LIST    WILL    BE    GLADLY    SENT 
UPON    REQUEST 


INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


Cadbury^  Ellis  &  Haines 

Franklin  Bank  Building 
Philadelphia 


TELEPHONES 
SPRUCE  7372 

RACE  1949 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL 

FOR  SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  WORK 

Summer  Term,  Seventh  Month  5  to 

Eighth  Month  13,  1921 

Special  Courses  for  Teachers 


Woolman    School 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


ELBERT  RUSSELL, 

Direct  cr 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 
S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  StreeU 

Spedal  attentioD  given  to  Friend*'  Funerali 
Ball  'Phon*  ii  Sprue*  IC4( 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Frienda 

Poet  Office  Address:     Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Managar 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach.  N.  J. 

Opens  3rd  Mo.  1 8th  for  the  Season  of  1921 


A.  C  J.  S.H.  Letchworth 


NATHAN  KITE 

MOYLAN,   Pa. 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA   D.  FEATHERSTONB, 


Is  now  conducting  a  Lawn  Service. 

Furnishing,  planting  and  caring  for  evergreens, 
trees,  flowering  shrubs  and  flowers.  Now  is 
the  time  to  arrange  for  the  early  Fall  plant- 
ing of  evergreens,  bulbs,  hardy  perennials  and 
roses.  Now  is  the  time  to  trim  most  shrubs 
and  to  eradicate  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests. 


YOUNG    MAN  at    Haverford    College,  experienced  as 


Glaslyn-Chatham 


PARK   PLACE 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N. 
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THE  CONCLUDING  NUMBER. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  this  is  No.  5^  of  Vol.  g4.  In 
order  that  the  business  year  of  our  paper,  which  begins  Sev- 
enth Month  ist,  shall  be  co-incident  with  No.  i  of  a  volume, 
it  is  necessary,  occasionally,  to  include  fifty-three  numbers 
in  a  year.  A  word  of  retrospect,  as  well  as  of  prospect, 
may,  therefore,  be  in  order.  The  anticipated  difficulties  of  the 
year,  due  to  costs  of  paper  and  the  abnormal  price  of  print- 
ing, were  not  exaggerated  in  our  outlook.  It  has  been  our  most 
costly  year.  Our  loyal  Friends,  however,  about  one  hundred 
of  them,  have  stood  by  us  and  their  liberal  donations,  in  ad- 
dition to  subscriptions,  have  enabled  us  to  meet  all  necessary 
demands.  For  the  whole  war  period  our  deficits  amount  to 
about  $1600,  but  this  sum  was  not  increased  the  present  year. 
The  advanced  subscription  rate  (still  making  the  paper  cost 
less  than  six  cents  a  week),  and  some  addition  to  the  price  of 
advertising,  should  materially  increase  receipts  in  the  future. 
We  cannot  believe  that  our  circle  of  subscribers  will  be  other 
than  glad  to  join  in  the  loyal  spirit  of  support  so  liberally  ex- 
pressed by  the  one  hundred  donors  mentioned  above.  Some 
of  them  may  wish  to  join  that  list;  others  to  assist  us  in  so- 
liciting new  subscribers.  More  than  one  of  our  liberal  donors 
has  died  during  the  year  and  others  will  be  needed  to  take 
these  places. 

During  the  year  we  have  at  no  time  been  hampered  for 
contributed  material  to  our  columns.  It  comes  to  us  in  liberal 
quantity  and  in  welcome  variety.  Indeed,  our  space  is  at  a 
premium,  and  we  are  obliged  to  make  a  selection  that  may  not 
always  be  clear  to  our  friends.  The  range  of  interest  in  our 
readers  is  very  considerable,  and  effort  is  necessary  to  meet 
this  range,  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  including  articles 
that  may  seem  personal  or  local.  Always  the  aim  is  to  culti- 
vate the  widest  appeal  possible,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  find 
a  growing  recognition  of  this  effort.  It  is  our  practice  always 
to  acknowledge  contributed  articles,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
express  our  appreciation  in  print  of  this  very  valuable  feature 
of  our  service.  The  more  largely  vocal  our  membership  be- 
comes the  more  are  we  able  to  develop  in  understanding  and 
unity. 


It  has  been  pretty  widely  noted  of  late  that  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  has  broadened  in  its  outlook,  in  order  that 
this  shall  be  of  consequence  to  the  world  and  to  ourselves  it 
is  particularly  important  that  we  should  deepen  as  well  as 
broaden.  Not  a  few  have  fears  on  this  ground,  but  The 
Friend  aims  to  maintain  the  hopeful  view.  In  good  degree 
the  paper  is  recognized  as  the  organ  of  conservative  Quaker- 
ism. Prof.  Allen  Thomas  in  the  last  edition  of  his  History  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  classifies  eight  thousand  Friends  as 
Conservatives.  The  stabilizing  function  of  these  is  widely 
recognized.  Their  strength,  however,  is  often  lost  through 
isolation  of  feeling  by  which  the  vital  contacts  are  broken. 
We  have  not  advanced  far  in  the  Christian  life  if  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  sever  our  connection  with  every  interest  we  do  not 
wholly  approve.  Our  Lord  not  only  did  not  work  that  way, 
He  rebuked  the  disciples  for  wishing  to  do  so.  Our  aim,  then, 
as  a  weekly  publication,  for  the  conservative  groups,  is  to 
bring  them  to  the  very  largest  possible  openness  toward 
Truth  in  every  direction.  If  we  can  stand  together  with  this 
openness  we  can  have  an  undoubted  service  at  this  time. 

Our  subscription  list  contains  Friends  in  all  groups  and  in 
neariy  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  greatly  desire  more  expan- 
sion of  this  kind.  It  is  the  way  for  Friends  to  get  acquainted, 
to  cultivate  understanding,  to  grow  in  brotherly  love.  Edi- 
torial work  requires  a  wide  reading  of  denominational  papers. 
Those  who  do  thus  read  by  compulsion,  soon  come  to  feel 
what  a  privilege  it  is,  and  finally  how  essential  it  is  to  a  grow- 
ing sympathy  with  the  possibilities  of  a  world  service  in  Quak- 
erism. By  some  means  we  must  put  an  end  to  the  blighting 
ignorance — the  provincialism  of  the  various  groups  of  Friends. 
In  every  Monthly  Meeting  there  should  be  some  members 
who  would  read  widely  enough  to  keep  their  fellow-members 
informed  of  the  interests  and  activities  of  Friends  the  world 
over.  This  circulation  of  life  through  the  whole  body  kept 
Christianity  alive  in  the  early  centuries;  the  difficulties  then 
were  tremendous.  Now  a  little  regular  reading  weekly  will 
do  it,  but  it  is  too  hard! 

Editors. 

What  is  the  Root  Idea  of  Birthright  Membership? — 
"  Birthright  Membership  in  its  largest  sense  appears  to  be  a 
part  of  the  natural  order.  It  is  only  by  degrees  that  we  come 
to  recognize  that  many  of  the  best  things  in  our  lives  are  a 
great  inheritance  to  which  we  are  born.  We  are  born  into 
our  families,  our  homes,  our  nation,  born  heirs  of  all  the  past 
and  all  the  promise  of  the  future.  Best  of  all,  we  are  born  to 
the  greater  inheritance  of  wh'ich  these  are  a  part  and  symbol, 
into  the  universal  human  family,  the  family  of  God,  the  Father 
of  all  men.  As  our  faculties  develop  we  have  to  learn  slowly 
and  gradually,  through  the  love  and  patient  care  and  training 
of  others,  and  through  the  discipline  of  life,  to  recognize  and 
understand  the  value  of  what  by  gift  and  grace  is  ours  by 
birthright,  and  so  make  our  inheritance  an  actual  realized 
fact,  a  personal  possession  and  experience." — Read  at  a  Con- 
ference at  Wordsworth,  England,  1920. 
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EPISTLE,  1921. 
To  Friends  Everywhere. 


Dear  Friends: — We  face  to-day  a  world  of  men  in  great  and 
dire  need,  a  world  in  confusion,  and  one  that  has  lost  its  faith 
and  the  bond  of  an  active  confidence.  The  bitter  aftermath 
of  the  war  is  a  peace  that  is  not  yet  peace.  Europe  is  still  in 
the  entanglement  of  fear.  The  partial  disarmament  which  has 
taken  place  is  upon  no  sure  basis  of  good-will.  Economic 
and  political  conditions  are  full  of  unrest.  At  home  the  indus- 
trial situation  is  one  of  constant  upheaval  and  menace,  and 
the  tragedy  of  Ireland  weighs  upon  the  heart  of  every  think- 
ing man  and  woman.  In  this  confusion  many  ideals  are  at 
war,  and  many  have  been  shattered.  Everywhere,  in  Europe, 
in  America,  in  the  East,  are  men  and  women,  sensible  of  an 
impotence  before  the  wrong  and  strife  around  them,  who  look 
vainly  for  a  way  out.  Men  fear  for  the  future  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, and  cry  out  for  sane  and  strong  leadership. 

It  is  in  this  very  chaos  of  conflicting  and  destructive  ele- 
ments that  we  would  sound  the  great  note  of  a  hope  which 
springs  from  the  heart  of  life  and  out  of  our  own  deep  expe- 
rience. For  there  is  a  power  and  a  life  which  comes  from  the 
Source  of  things;  an  energizing  and  redeeming  force  which  is 
the  light  and  strength  of  man's  spirit  and  the  meaning  of  his 
personality.  There  is  a  dynamic  and  re-creative  love  in  our 
midst,  a  love  revealed  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  stronger 
than  all  the  forces  of  disintegration  and  destruction.  As  we 
realize  this  love,  we  know  and  share  in  the  power  of  God,' and 
reach  out  to  find  this  living  force  in  all  our  fellow-men.  For 
Christ,  the  Light  of  Life,  is  creative  and  re-creative  in  each 
human  soul.  And  He,  the  Spirit  of  Love,  is  the  great  and  one 
restorer  of  confidence  who  can  speak  with  healing  to  our  con- 
dition. 

The  way  of  Christ  is  the  answer  to  the  way  of  chaos.  The 
way  of  Christ  is  to  see  men  as  souls  that  must  answer  to  the 
call  of  the  Spirit.  He  speaks  to  the  spirit  of  man,  for  He  is 
the  very  light  of  that  spirit.  Jesus  had  a  passion  for  souls.  He 
saw  in  all  men  the  Divine  Light,  and  knew  each  struggling 
soul  as  a  child  of  His  Father.  And  under  differing  names 
that  way  of  Christ,  that  true  method  of  appeal  to  the  spirit 
of  man,  is  the  way  that  men  of  good-will  and  earnest  desire 
are  searching  for  in  all  the  world.  To  us  there  comes  a  vision 
of  a  new  society,  where  men  are  linked  together  by  the  sense 
of  the  life  of  one  loving  spirit  in  all,  where  soul  answers  to 
soul  in  the  healing  experience  of  a  practised  brotherhood,  love 
in  action. 

What  is  the  ground  of  our  faith  in  the  practical  reality  of 
this  vision?  It  lies  in  our  Quaker  experiment  of  practising 
the  presence  of  God  in  our  fellow-men;  of  trusting  freely  to 
"the  tender  principle  of  God  in  all,"*  and  of  finding  the 
experience  born  of  such  practice  to  give  true  and  wonderful 
results. 

All  our  testing  of  the  spirit  of  man  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
war-time  and  in  peace,  has  confirmed  our  faith  in  the  way  of 
Christ,  and  deepened  our  experience  of  its  vitalizing  reality. 
Our  vision  of  a  society  of  men  following  this  way  is  thus  no 
empty  dream.  In  so  far  as  we  have  been  faithful  we  have 
proved  it  to  be  true  in  our  relations  with  men.  Day  by  day, 
in  many  countries,  by  plain  and  simple  people,  Christ's  way 
is  tested  and  proved. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  in  the  history  of  this  pres- 
ent time,  is  the  fact  that  out  of  the  bitter  suffering  of  Central 
Europe  so  many  are  turning  with  eagerness  to  the  new  way  of 
the  Spirit,  and  seeking  to  find  a  community  life  which  will 
give  expression  to  a  spiritual  religion.  This  has  drawn  many 
to  what  Friends  are  believed  to  stand  for,  and  everywhere 
our  message  of  love  finds  an  open  door.  For  love  does  not 
fail,  but  shows  in  all  its  effects  its  power  to  redeem  and  re- 
construct, and  to  bind  men  in  a  citizenship  which  transcends 
race,  nation  and  class;  that  of  the  Kingdom  come  on  earth. 

"George  Fox.     Letter  to  London  Yearly  Meeting,  1676. 


Dear  Friends,  if  this  stirring  vision  of  the  true  way  of  life 
for  men  is  ours,  it  demands  from  each  of  us,  and  from  our 
whole  Society,  a  deeper  sincerity  and  wider  consistency  in 
act  and  relationship.  We  need  a  more  real  courage  as  indi- 
viduals, as  a  Christian  community,  to  live  in  the  light  and 
without  fear.  We  need  to  show  to  men  in  the  whole  life  the 
reality  of  our  conviction  and  of  our  inward  experience.  For 
"  it  is  a  totality  of  effort  which  God  asks  of  the  human  race."* 

The  demand  upon  men  and  women  for  character,  strong 
purpose  and  living  faith,  is  in  these  days,  great  indeed.  We 
may  well  doubt  our  little  strength  to  meet  God's  call  to  us. 
Yet  He  has  shown  us  the  working  power  of  His  Spirit  of  light 
and  love,  and  of  His  way  of  life  for  men,  in  and  through  the 
being  and  thought  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  that  Spirit  is  eternally 
revealed  in  every  heart  of  good-will.  The  indwelling  Word 
is  ever  there,  ready  when  men  accept  Him,  to  save  and  vital- 
ize them  by  His  realized  presence. 

We  are  very  conscious  that  it  is  not  only  in  what  men  say 
of  truth  and  righteousness,  but  even  in  what  they  do,  that 
lies  their  true  service  to  the  world.  We  are  also  conscious 
that  we  all  fail  in  thought  and  in  life.  But  in  a  world  of  lost 
confidence  there  is  a  constraining  call  to  those  who  have  aught 
of  insight,  to  use  that  insight  for  the  service  of  mankind,  and 
to  go  forward  with  a  new  resolution. 

The  future  lies  before  us  all  unknown.  We  do  not  yet  see 
what  the  new  world  will  mean.  Many  changes  are  still  before 
us.  The  wide  social  upheaval,  new  ideals  of  right,  new  thoughts, 
new  ways,  new  conceptions  of  personality,  must  create  a  new 
society,  and  the  making  will  be  fraught  with  many  and  vast 
difficulties. 

In  the  tasks  before  us,  we  need  calmness  and  restraint  and 
a  reconciling  spirit.  We  need  also  a  readiness  to  venture;  a 
willingness  where  truth  and  justice  are  concerned  to  risk  our 
comfortable  lives.  We  need  to  be  delivered  from  the  fear  of 
the  unknown. 

Dare  we  face  it  all  with  the  sure'  courage  of  Browning's 
Paracelsus  in  the  triumph  of  truth  and  God's  good  purpose? 
".     .     .     my  foot  is  on  the  threshold 
Of  boundless  life — the  doors  unopened  yet, 
All  preparations  not  complete  within. "f 

We  can  so  dare  as  we  come  to  know  in  our  own  spirits  a 
unity  with  God's  ways,  and  re-dedicate  our  wills  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  His  Christ.  Then  with  great  hearts  to  help 
our  fellow-men,  we  can  rise  in  strength  to  meet  the  new  dawn. 

"Thou,  O  Christ,  convince  us  by  Thy  Spirit; 
thrill  us  with  Thy  Divine  passion;  drown  our  sel- 
fishness in  Thy  invading  Love;  lay  on  us  the 
burden  of  the  world's  suffering;  drive  us  forth 
with  the  apostolic  fervor  of  the  early  Church! "J 
Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  London  Yearly  Meeting. 

Roger  Clark,  Clerk.. 


THE  DAILY  SESSIONS. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  included  the  week  beginning  Fifth 
Month  1 8th  and  concluding  Fifth  Month  25th.  In  all  there 
were  eighteen  sessions  and  something  more  than  forty 
subjects.  It  is  not  surprising  to  read  this  sentence  in  The 
Friend's  [London]  Notes:  "Indeed,  the  sense  of  hurry  under 
which  many  of  the  decisions  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  had  to  be 
taken,  is  probably  responsible  for  the  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment which  undoubtedly  rested  on  the  minds  of  many  Friends 
as  the  days  went  on,"  This  disappointment  is  reflected  in 
this  other  Note: 

"What  was  the  matter  with  Yearly  Meeting? 

Many  Friends  felt  that  it  just  missed  being  a  great  occa- 
sion. The  vision  came  before  us  from  time  to  time,  and  some- 
thing of  the  task  was  realized  more  than  once,  and  yet,  apart 

"Abb^  Gratry. 

fParacelsus.     Book  V, 
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from  the  revision  of  Part  I  of  the  Bool<  of  Discipline,  no  great 
step  forward  was  taken." 

Following  our  usual  practice  for  some  vears  past  we  have 
marked  certain  passages  from  the  reported  proceedings  in 
The  Friend  [London]  for  reprinting  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
transmit  some  of  the  good  of  the  sessions. — Eds. 

At  the  opening  session  John  Morland  made  thankful 
allusion  to  the  long  period  in  which  this  Yearly  Meeting  had 
been  uninterruptedly  held,  and  Arthur  Dann  offered  prayer 
for  a  spiritual  revolution. 

Visitors. 

Certificates  were  read  concerning  Ella  Newlin  and  Abner 
Newlin,  with  minute  from  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting,  and  the 
Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of  Bear  Creek.  Their  Meet- 
ing, said  the  certificate,  had  been  "dipped  into  deep  sym- 
pathy with  their  Friends  in  their  concern. " 

The  Clerk  mentioned  as  other  visiting  Friends  William 
Eves  and  Julia  Eves,  with  a  minute  from  Wilmington  Monthly 
Meeting  (Philadelphia).  Carolena  Wood,  from  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting,  he  said,  was  also  present,  and  he  extended  to 
all  these  Friends  a  very  cordial  welcome;  also  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting,  whose  names  were  read 
over. 

Conference  of  all  Friends. 

The  report  of  the  All  Friends'  Conference  was  presented. 

Edward  Backhouse,  in  reference  to  the  Continuation  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Conference,  said  its  purpose  was  an 
endeavor  to  strengthen  the  links  that  were  forged  at  the  Con- 
ference in  the  creation  of  a  feeling  of  unity  in  the  Society 
throughout  the  world;  and,  further,  to  promote  the  spread 
of  our  Peace  testimony.  The  Conference  had  made  a  pro- 
nouncement, but  its  effect  depended  on  the  sharing  of  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Conference  throughout  the  world.  The  Committee 
had  already  circulated  between  25,000  and  30,000  copies 
of  the  pamphlet,  "  Friends  and  War,"  and  recommended  its 
still  wider  distribution. 

Carolena  Wood  conveyed  the  thanks  and  love  of  American 
Friends  in  relation  to  the  Conference.  Everywhere  she  had 
since  gone  she  had  found  a  sense  of  larger  fellowship  as  the 
result  of  being  together  in  London. 

The  Clerk  presented  a  minute,  after  the  Dublin  Epistle 
had  been  considered,  recording  that  the  Epistle  had  drawn 
us  into  loving  s\mpathy  and  prayer  that  the  present  reliance 
on  force  in  Ireland  might  be  abandoned,  and  a  reliance  on  the 
spirit  of  peace  and  prayer  should  prevail. 

A  verbal  summary  of  the  American  Epistles  was  presented 
by  Edith  J.  Wilson. 

Canada  pointed  the  true  way  to  remedy  and  reconstruction: 
"  We  feel  that  the  effective  remedy  for  a  wounded  world  is  the 
same  as  that  for  wounded  souls,  'Christ  who  is  our  hope.' 
Not  simply  the  Christ  of  history  but  the  Christ  enthroned 
in  human  hearts  and  thus  projected  into  all  the  relations  of 
mankind  throughout  the  world." 

Edward  Backhouse  urged  the  discontinuance  of  the  dis- 
tinctions we  drew  in  our  correspondence  with  the  Yearly 
Meetings  in  America. 

Other  Friends  counselled  deliberation  in  action. 

The  Clerk  said  that  whatever  was  the  future  intention,  the 
present  minute  must  be  framed  in  the  same  form  as  hitherto; 
but  he  suggested  an  addition  to  the  minute  referring  to  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  the  consideration  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing's official  correspondence  with  the  American  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, with  the  object  of  removing  anomalous  distinctions  be- 
tween various  Yearly  Meetings,  to  report  to  the  next  Yearly 
Meeting.  This  minute  was  accepted  and  the  morning  sitting 
closed. 

Fourth-day  afternoon  the  general  subject  was,  "Our  Dis- 
tinctive Message  (Abroad)." 

Carl  Heath,  referring  to  his  recent  experiences  in  Central 
Europe,  following  on  a  visit  to  France,  said  that  in  this  con- 
nection the  meaning  of  the  call  to  international  service  in  the 
Societ}'  of  Friends  had  more  and  more  become  plain  to  him. 
One  could  not  go  up  and  down  the  world  without  realizing 


how  evervwhere  was  suffering  from  foiled  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions, a  shattering  of  hopes;  and  yet  how  everywhere  were 
springing  up  fresh  elements  of  hope,  with  a  demand  for  a 
reconstruction  in  moral,  social  and  religious  matters.  Peace 
treaties  did  not  make  peace,  and  Europe  was  not  yet  at 
peace.  We  had  got  to  find  how  our  message  was  to  be  driven 
home.  Friends  must  make  it  clear  that  their  message  was 
an  international  one,  and  was  universal  through  and  through. 
There  was,  however,  something  deeper.  Our  message  was 
not  only  international  but  it  was  a  spiritual  concern,  the  deep 
relationship  of  men  with  God.  This  was  a  matter  not  merely 
philanthropic,  but  deeply  and  profoundly  Christian.  With 
regard  to  the  name  "Quakerism,"  great  varieties  of  meaning 
were  attached  to  it  in  the  outside  world.  It  should  not  be 
allowed  to  come  to  mean  simply  an  Anglo-American  sect; 
it  should  stand  for  a  spiritual  religion  which  we  were  trying 
to  express,  something  that  was  catholic  and  apostolic.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  our  small  conceptions  of  Quaker- 
ism as  a  distinctive  sect,  and  to  carry  to  the  world  a  much 
deeper  message.  To  the  Society  had  been  committed  a 
certain  saving  word  to  the  modern  community.  We  must 
be  willing  to  advance  these  ideas  without  seeking  to  promote 
the  interests  of  a  denomination.  How  were  we  to  present 
our  conceptions?  We  must  meet  the  problem  of  teaching 
religion,  not  only  bv  acts  of  love  and  reconciliation,  but  by  a 
large  educative  effort,  in  the  way  that  Christ  carried  on  His 
mission  in  the  world,  combining  our  relief  effort  with  the  defi- 
nite teaching  of  those  principles  which  were  its  foundation. 
The  source  of  all  we  did  was  the  power  which  we  gathered 
from  our  direct  association  with  the  Spirit  of  God;  and  in  the 
work  to  be  done  in  Europe  it  was  important  to  keep  before 
ourselves  the  thought  of  the  power  that  comes  out  of  the 
meeting  for  worship.  In  the  different  countries  we  were 
building  up  centres  of  spiritual  life  which  should  form  linked 
groups  of  men  and  women  who  had  experience  of  the  new 
life  which  came  to  us  in  the  meeting  for  worship.  Religion 
for  us  meant  that  life  must  be  looked  at  whole;  the  religious 
conception  for  which  we  stood  must  be  brought  down  to  acts 
at  every  point.  A  great  French  writer  had  said,  God  demands 
of  humanity  an  act  of  totality,  and  there  was  in  Europe 
evervwhere  a  deep  searching  for  the  life  which  would  recon- 
cile "the  thought  and  the  act.  To  Friends  the  door  was 
everywhere  open;  the  problem  was  whether  we  could  respond. 
The  Society,  he  believed,  could  and  would  become  what  it 
was  slowly  becoming,  an  international  spiritual  organiza- 
tion. Could  we  respond  to  the  present  need  of  the  world, 
and  bring  thereto  the  reconciling  act  and  thought  which 
constitute  the  new  spiritual  synthesis  for  which  the  world  is 
calling?  He  believed  the  Society  had  now  the  opportunity 
to  give  the  world  something  that  the  Churches  were  fail- 
ing to  give.  Could  we  not  make  this  concern  the  concern  of 
Friends  above  all  others,  and  bring  to  it  that  inspiration 
which  alone  could  save  the  world  in  its  present  condition? 

Gulielma  Crossfield  did  not  remember  so  important  a 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  have  a  period  of  silence  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
we  could  respond  to  the  invitation  addressed  to  us. 

Philip  Burtt  spoke  of  the  insistence  of  the  call.  Replying 
to  a  query  in  the  Foreign  Mission  Report,  "What  can  we  do 
in  a  constructive  way?"  he  said,  we  could  not  all  travel  on 
the  Continent  to  extend  the  message  of  Quakerism,  but  we 
could  do  much  at  home,  sometimes  among  foreign  folk  who 
came  to  this  country  and  wanted  friendship.  The  befriending 
of  those  from  foreign  countries  was  very  important.  There  had 
been  a  fascinating  and  interesting  growth  in  the  Quaker  move- 
ment in  China.  Co-operation  with  China  could  not  be  too 
strongly  urged,  and  Friends  should  rise  to  a  wider  vision  and 
conception  of  the  possibilities  and  opportunities  among  that 
great  people.  India  also  needed  our  co-operative  effort,  with- 
out adopting  any  particular  system.  If  the  West  continued 
to  push  its  materialism  upon  the  East,  he  feared  we  should 
reap  a  terrible  harvest  of  war,  sooner  or  later,  between  East 
and  West. 
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Edward  Grubb  did  not  think  the  work  that  was  opening 
before  us  abroad  could  be  done  b\-  merging  our  message  in 
a  vague  humanitarianism.  We  all  desired  to  co-operate 
with  all  those  who  were  working  in  the  same  direction,  so 
long  as  others  did  not  wish  us  to  hold  back  that  which  we  had 
to  give.  The  inner  conception  of  the  life  of  Christ  gave  us  a 
reason  for  the  work  of  reconciliation  and  love.  It  was  the  two 
things  together — the  fact  that  we  had  stood  against  war,  and 
the  fact  that  we  had  these  inner  conceptions,  that  made  us 
especially  adaptable  for  the  work,  and  he  felt  that  Carl 
Heath  had  touched  the  right  note  when  he  called  Friends  to 
this  very  highest  thought  and  aim  in  doing  this  work  that  had 
come  to  hand.  The  task  could  only  be  done  as  we  received 
the  call  from  on  high.  There  would,  he  thought,  be  many 
such  openings  if  we  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  enter  them 
when  the  opportunity  arose. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HADDONFIELD  AND  SALEM  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

The  last  of  the  series  of  the  Spring  Quarterly'  Meetings  was 
held  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  on  the  sixteenth.  The  occasion 
was  a  favored  one  throughout.  A  regular  attender  remarked 
that  the  company  was  relatively  small,  but  to  one,  who  is  a 
comparative  stranger  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  it  seemed  a 
large  gathering,  wide-awake  to  the  interests  of  the  church 
and  willing  and  able  to  assume  its  full  share  of  service. 

The  meeting  for  worship  continued  for  one  and  three-quar- 
ter hours.  The  exercises  that  found  vocal  expression  were 
varied  in  character,  each  seemed  helpful  and  timely,  and  as  a 
review  is  taken  of  the  "first  meeting,"  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  to  add  to  or  to  take  from  what  had  been  offered. 

When  a  meeting  can  be  held  in  the  spirit  that  manifested 
itself  on  this  occasion,  there  is  much  to  be  thankful  for,  noth- 
ing to  regret,  and  an  expectant  hope  aroused  with  many  that 
covenants  have  been  renewed  and  strengthened. 

There  were  several  visitors  present,  among  them  four  mem- 
bers of  the  "Visitation  Committee"  under  appointment  to 
attend. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  has  adopted  the  plan  of  holding 
two  sessions,  so  that  at  twelve  o'clock  a  recess  was  taken  and 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  given  to  lunch,  which  had  been  bounti- 
fully provided  in  the  large  school  house  close  by.  An  oppor- 
tunity such  as  this  when  there  can  be  more  than  a  hurried 
handshake  has  many  compensatory  features  to  its  credit. 
The  full  day  from  business  may  be  more  than  many  can  feel 
free  to  ask  for  from  their  employers  and  a  one-session  meeting, 
followed  by  a  hurried  trip  back  to  the  city,  and  a  late  evening 
at  the  desk  there,  suits  certain  cases  far  better. 

It  is,  however,  fair  to  say  to  the  credit  of  this  meeting  at 
Moorestown  that  city  men  and  farmers  were  very  generously 
represented,  the  men  present  almost  equalling  the  number  of 
women. 

The  second  meeting  opened  with  a  request  from  the  clerk 
that  "we  have  a  short  period  of  devotional  silence,"  and  the 
assembly,  as  from  habit,  caught  the  spirit  of  his  remark  and 
when  the  roll  was  called,  the  answers  seemed  to  come  from 
men  and  women  who  were  ready  to  enter  upon  the  business 
of  the  meeting  as  though  it  were  indeed  a  part  of  the  meeting 
that  had  been  held  in  the  morning. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  embraces  six  Monthly  Meetings, 
including  the  meeting  at  Salem,  one  of  the  oldest  and  richest 
in  history  in  the  entire  Yearly  Meeting,  numbering  twenty- 
four  members;  meetings  at  Woodbury,  Haddonfield  and 
Moorestown,  the  combined  membership  of  the  three  being 
about  eight  hundred  and  the  two  Eveshams,  eastward  a 
few  miles  from  the  King's  Highway,  which  passes  through 
the  three  important  towns  just  mentioned.  All  of  these  New 
Jersey  meetings  that  have  been  named  are  exceptionally 
well  housed;  the  two  last  referred  to,  at  Mt.  Laurel  and  Med- 
ford,  not  the  least  so. 

To  return  to  the  meeting  under  consideration.  There 
must  of  necessity  be  a  sameness  in  the  business  that  comes 
before  the  Quarterly  Meetings  that  follow  in  close  succession, 


especially  so  with  the  spring  meetings  when  the  Nearly  Meet- 
ing is  reviewed.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  find  real  instruction 
in  noting  how  the  manner  of  dealing  with  a  given  topic  varies 
in  different  communities,  and  this  was  especially  noticeable 
as  the  Moorestown  meeting  passed  under  a  mental  comparison 
with  the  six  Quarterly  Meetings  that  preceded  it. 

The  clerk  had  evidently  carefully  reviewed  the  Yearly 
Meeting  Minutes,  had  marked  the  portions  that  should  claim 
the  notice  of  subordinate  meetings  and  presented  these  in  a 
way  that  tended  to  awaken  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some 
to  give  the  full  minutes  a  reading;  "the  minute  of  exercise" 
of  Men's  Meeting  was  read  at  its  appropriate  time,  as  also 
that  of  the  Women's  Meeting;  matters  of  importance  that  had 
claimed  the  attention  of  Women's  Yearly  Meeting  and  not 
of  men's  were  brought  to  our  notice  by  the  woman  clerk  and 
before  any  thought  of  tediousness  had  possessed  us,  she  was 
reading  the  closing  minute  of  the  Women's  Yearly  Meeting. 

A  statement  from  the  "Extension  Committee"  received 
sympathetic  consideration.  A  Committee  was  appointed  to 
arrange  for  a  general  conference  of  the  members  of  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  on  the  subject  of  birthright  and  associate  mem- 
bership, a  step  more  definite  than  any  other  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing had  taken,  and  finally  the  concluding  item  of  business  was 
reached,  resulting  in  the  recommendation  that  answers  to 
the  two  new  queries  be  sent  up  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
to  be  held  in  the  Twelfth  Month. 

The  afternoon  waj  not  far  spent  when  the  business  had  been 
completed. 

A  common  motive  had  drawn  this  large  company  together. 
We  had  been  refreshed  by  that  which  does  not  perish  with  the 
using  and  made  stronger,  we  trust,  to  face  the  perplexities 
and  to  assume  the  tasks  of  the  days  ahead. 

D.  H.  F. 

THE    FRIENDS'   MEETING    HOUSES  AT  FALLSINGTON, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


WILLIAM    B.    KIRKBRIDE. 


[The  writer  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  of  our  readers 
who  may  have  further  information  about  these  old  meeting 
houses.] 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  Tenth  Month,  1682,  the  ship 
IVelcome  sailed  up  the  Delaware  River.  William  Penn,  then 
thirty-eight  years  of  age,  was  among  the  passengers  and  was 
making  his  first  visit  to  his  newly  acquired  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, granted  him  by  the  King  in  settlement  of  a  debt  of 
16,000  pounds  due  his  father's  estate.  After  a  short  stay  of 
nearly  two  years  he  returned  to  England  to  adjust  a  difficulty 
with  Lord  Baltimore  in  regard  to  the  southern  boundary,  and 
to  use  his  influence  with  the  King  to  mitigate  the  sufferings 
of  Friends,  persecution  having  broken  out  afresh  in  old  Eng- 
land. 

Not  until  1699  did  he  again  visit  America.  He  soon  took 
up  his  residence  in  Pennsbury  Manor,  Bucks  County,  com- 
prising nearly  8300  acres  of  land.  An  interesting  description 
of  the  mansion  with  its  furnishings  can  be  found  in  the  "  History 
of  Bucks  County,"  by  W.  W.  H.  Davis.  It  stood  on  the  bank 
of  the  Delaware  River,  six  miles  above  Bristol.  He  was  now 
comfortably  settled  in  his  new  home  and  doubtless  looked 
forward  to  spending  the  rest  of  his  days  in  peace  and  quiet- 
ness, but  an  effort  to  wrest  his  province  from  him  for  the 
Crown  made  it  necessary  for  his  presence  in  England  and  he 
returned  there  in  1 701,  where  he  died  seventeen  years  later. 
It  seems  pathetic  to  think  that  he  spent  less  than  four  years 
in  America. 

It  is  said  that  Friends  in  these  parts  met  in  one  another's 
houses  to  worship  as  early  as  1680,  and  crossed  the  river  to 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  to  attend  the  Monthly  Meeting.  The  first 
Monthly  Meeting  in  Bucks  County  was  held  at  the  house  of 
William  Biles,  on  the  second  of  Third  Month,  1683,  which 
house  is  still  standing.  It  is  about  two  miles  below  Morrisville, 
in  Falls  Township,  on  what  is  known  as  the  Creek  Road,  or 
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more  properly  speaking,  the  Delaware  River.  As  the  falls 
in  the  river  are  opposite  the  statehouse  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
this  meeting  must  have  been  the  one  frequently  alluded  to 
in  the  minutes  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  as  the  meeting  below 
the  Falls,  while  the  meeting  above  the  Falls  was  probably 
located  near  or  above  Yardley.  That  held  at  the  "  Middle 
Lots"  was  near  the  settlement  bearing  the  same  name,  in 
Middletown  Township.  It  was  afterward  changed  to  Attle- 
borough  and  is  now  known  as  Langhorne. 

The  first  meeting  house  in  Bucks  County  was  erected  at 
Fallsington  in  1692,  that  location  having  been  chosen,  pre- 
sumably, on  account  of  being  central  to  Friends  generally.  The 
second  meeting  house  was  built  in  1728  near  or  on  the  same 
spot  where  the  first  one  stood;  and  this  house  was  replaced 
by  the  present  substantial  one  on  the  same  site  in  1789,  it 
being  modeled  after  the  meeting  house  at  Buckingham,  which 
was  built  in  1768.  The  old  meeting  house  at  Crosswicks,  N.  J., 
finished  probably  in  1776,  was  also  modeled  after  Bucking- 
ham, but  was  built  of  brick  instead  of  stone,  as  there  was  no 
stone  in  that  part  of  New  Jersey.  When  a  minister  on  a  re- 
ligious visit  from  other  parts  reached  Buckingham  soon  after 
that  house  was  finished,  he  remarked  that  he  had  visited 
meetings  in  seven  different  States,  but  that  house  was  superior 
to  any  other  he  had  seen. 

While  the  second  meeting  house  at  Fallsington,  built  in 
1728,  was  being  taken  down  and  its  successor  erected,  meetings 
were  held  in  the  old  hip-roof  stone  dwelling  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Manor  Road  with  the  road  from  Bristol  to 
Trenton.  Two  sisters,  Esther  and  Beulah  Lower,  of  Philadel- 
phia, occupied  this  old  house  about  i860  and  kept  a  school  in 
the  frame  school  house  in  the  yard  which  is  still  standing. 
Some  of  the  pupils  were  from  a  distance  and  boarded  with 
them. 

Tradition  says  that  either  the  first  or  second  meeting  house 
was  burned,  but  no  mention  of  it  is  found  on  the  minutes  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting.  The  story  goes  that  while  a  meeting 
was  being  held,  a  stranger  opened  the  door  and  exclaimed 
"Friends,  your  house  is  on  fire!"  the  roof  being  in  a  blaze 
from  sparks  from  the  chimney. 

It  is  said  that  part  of  the  east  wall  of  the  old  burial-ground 
was  a  part  of  the  wall  of  one  of  the  meeting  houses;  and  again 
that  it  was  part  of  the  wall  of  a  school  house,  but  it  was  prob- 
ably part  of  the  wall  of  a  stable  to  shelter  the  saddle  horses 
in  cold  or  stormy  weather.  A  stone  stable  for  this  purpose  is 
still  standing  at  Buckingham,  and  an  old  horse  block  is  still 
there  where  women  Friends  dismounted  and  remounted  their 
horses,  as  horseback  riding  was  the  usual  way  of  traveling 
for  women  as  well  as  men  in  those  days. 

It  is  related  by  James  H.  Moon,  now  ninety  years  of  age, 
a  great-uncle  to  Henry  T.  Moon,  general  manager  of  the  Moon 
Nursery  Company,  and  a  life-long  member  of  Falls  Monthly 
Meeting,  that  a  log  school  house  used  to  stand  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Orthodox  meeting  house,  the  latter  being  built 
in  1841.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  present  stone  school  house 
in  which  Orthodox  Friends  held  their  meetings  after  the 
separation  of  1827.  On  Monthly  Meeting  days,  men  Friends 
withdrew  to  the  old  log  school  house,  after  the  meeting  for 
worship,  to  hold  their  business  meetings,  while  women  Friends 
remained  to  look  after  their  business  matters. 

The  minutes  of  the  Monthl\'  Meeting  refer  to  the  graveyard 
at  "The  Point."  It  was  probably  located  on  the  Pemberton 
tract,  long  known  as  the  Thompson  farm,  and  now  owned  by 
John  E.  Thropp,  but  did  not  appeal  to  Friends,  perhaps  on 
account  of  being  low  ground  near  the  river,  and  reference  is 
soon  made  in  the  minutes  to  the  "stone  graveyard."  This 
may  be  the  old  burial-ground  at  Yardley,  which  has  been 
known  as  the  "old  stone  graveyard"  for  many  years.  The 
Pemberton  family  graveyard  may  have  been  a  part  of  the 
graveyard  at  "The  Point."  It  is  kept  in  creditable  condition 
by  Falls  Monthly  Meeting.  On  account  of  his  wife's  health, 
Phineas  Pemberton.  the  emigrant,  purchased  more  land  several 
miles  from  the  river  on  higher  ground  and  named  his  new 
home  "  Bolton,"  after  the  family  estate  in  England.    It  is  now 


owned  by  Effingham  B.  Morris,  president  of  the  Girard  Trust 
Company,  of  Philadelphia.  An  annuity  from  this  farm  is  still 
paid  for  the  upkeep  of  the  Pemberton  family  burial-ground. 
W.  W.  H.  Davis,  in  his  "  History  of  Bucks  County,"  published 
in  1876,  speaks  of  the  old  meeting  houses  at  Fallsington  on 
page  105.  In  the  preface  he  states  that  he  consulted  the  most 
reliable  records  and  authorities  that  could  be  reached,  but 
says  that  it  probably  contains  some  errors.  On  this  account 
it  would  seem  best  to  verify  the  information  in  regard  to 
subjects  in  which  we  are  specially  interested. 

Nevertheless  we  are  glad  to  have  the  history  which  contains 
so  much  of  interest  and  value,  and  are  grateful  to  the  author 
for  his  labors. 

Trenton,  N.  I.,  Tenth  Month  20.  1920. 


THE  EXPECTED  HAPPENS. 


[This  editorial  from  the  Springfield  Republican  may  be  of 
use  to  Friends  in  their  disarmament  crusade. — Eos.j 

The  expected  has  happened.  The  immense  battle  cruisers,  of 
the  Lexington  and  Saratoga  class,  now  under  construction  for 
the  United  States  navy,  have  held  the  record  as  the  largest 
war  vessels  ever  designed.  With  their  displacement  of  43,500 
tons  they  will  be  50  per  cent,  larger  than  the  biggest  ship  that 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Jutland  five  years  ago.  But  it  has  been 
discovered  that  two  battle  cruisers  which  have  lately  been  pro- 
jected for  the  Japanese  navy  are  to  have  a  displacement  of 
43.600  tons,  somewhat  less  speed  than  the  American  vessels 
and  materially  greater  gun  power.  All  this  is  turned  into  a 
great  sensation  in  quarters  where  the  utmost  has  been  done  to 
foment  international  ill-will. 

The  American  battle  cruisers  as  designed  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  ^40,000,000  each.  If  we  are  to  go  on  and  build 
others  the  obvious  and  indeed  the  only  thing  to  do  will  be  to 
make  them  more  powerful  than  those  which  Japan  has  pro- 
jected. The  initial  cost  of  ^40,000,000  will  then  be  necessarily 
increased.  The  alternative  is  the  conclusion  of  some  agreement, 
whatever  it  is  called,  among  the  nations.  Fort\'  millions  of 
dollars  or  more  for  a  single  ship  is  an  item  worth  thinking  over 
in  days  when  every  nation  is  struggling  under  the  burden  of 
taxation  caused  by  militar}-  expenditure. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


Every  Day  Heroes. — Wendell  Phillips  was  telling  a 
young  man,  some  stirring  incidents  of  anti-slavery  days,  and 
his  hearer  said:  "  If  1  had  lived  in  those  times,  1  could  have 
been  heroic,  too!" 

"You  have  just  the  same  chance  now,"  was  the  answer, 
"we  all  need  courage  to  conquer  the  evil  around  us."  Is  it 
not  "he  who  is  faithful  in  the  little  that  shall  be  made  ruler 
over  more?" 

The  virtue  of  self  control  is  to  be  prayed  for  and  striven 
for;  many  a  young  person  says:  "  1  must  do  as  those  around 
me — 1  want  to  be  popular" — and  so  the  chance  to  uplift  his 
friends  is  lost,  and  the  convictions  they  might  have  had  are 
slighted  and  they  all  drift  into  a  half-hearted  allegiance  to 
Christ  and  His  Gospel  of  Love. 

There  is  an  account  of  two  boys,  who  were  soon  to  leave 
high  school,  both  equal  in  attainments,  and  they  were  sent 
to  a  lawyer's  offke,  as  he  had  a  scholarship  for  college  to  give 
to  one. 

How  could  he  decide  between  them?  The  way  opened  un- 
expectedly for  in  came  an  old  lady  oddly  dressed  to  consult 
him  as  to  her  business  affairs  .    1  n  her  hand  was  a  bag  of  papers 

She  sat  down  on  a  discarded  chair  in  the  corner  and  it  gave 
way,  letting  her  fall  to  the  fioor  and  scattering  the  contents 
of  her  satchel. 

One  boy,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  laughed  and  thought 
it  a  good  joke — the  other  helped  her  up,  gathered  her  papers 
and  spoke  so  courteously  that  she  smiled  and  thanked  him, 
saying  she  was  not  much  hurt. 

Now  we  know  how  the  lawyer  decided  about  the  scholarship 
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— he  saw  the  rough  nature  of  the  boy  who  did  not  control  his 
laughter,  and  the  sympathetic  behaviour  of  the  one  who 
comforted  the  woman. 

"This  lad  has  been  trained  in  a  good  home,"  said  he,  "he 
has  reverence  for  age:  he  will  be  worth  a  college  education." 

Such  trifling  incidents  as  this  show  character  and  prepare 
young  people  for  heroic  deeds  in  everyday  life. 

Unexpected  things  happen  constantly,  and  test  us  whether 
we  are  genuine. 


THERE  IS  A  LAD. 
There  is  a  lad — five  loaves  hath  he. 

And  fishes  twain; — but  what  are  they, 
Where  hungry  thousands  be? 

Nay,  Christ  will  find  a  way. 

In  order  on  the  fresh  green  hill 

The  mighty  Shepherd  ranks  His  sheep 

By  tens  and  fifties,  still 
As  clouds  when  breezes  sleep. 

Oh,  who  can  tell  the  trembling  joy. 
Who  paint  the  grave,  endearing  look. 

When  from  that  favored  boy 
The  wondrous  pledge  He  took. 

Keep  thou,  dear  lad,  thine  early  word; 

Bring  Him  thy  best;  who  knows  but  He 
For  His  eternal  board 

May  take  some  gift  of  theei 

— From  St.  AndreiL'\ 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


The  Book  of  Job.* 

In  his  foreword  to  "The  Book  of  Job,"  the  author,  the  late 
Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  quotes  a  witty  Frenchman  as  saying  that 
the  Bible  is  "plus  cdehre  que  connu,"  and  adds:  "'The  Book  of 
Job'  may  be  said  to  have  suffered  from  its  celebrity.  Regarded 
by  universal  consent  as  the  literary  masterpiece  of  the  Old 
Testament  and,  indeed,  as  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  world 
literature,  the  average  person  feels  himself  dispensed,  by 
virtue  of  this  admission  from  reading  it,  much  as  Milton's 
'Paradise  Lost'  is  universally  admired,  but  comparatively 
little  read  except  as  a  task  frequently  assigned  to  those  whose 
immaturity  prevents  them  from  appreciating  it." 

To  those  of  us  who  long  found  Job  a  closed  book,  except  for 
beautiful  and  inspiring  parts,  and  who  later  came  to  grasp 
more  of  its  wonder  and  meaning,  through  scholarly  comment 
and  exposition,  but  were  still  unsatisfied,  this  explanation  and 
translation  of  Dr.  Jastrow  comes  with  much  illumination. 
The  author  has  made  a  profound  and  loving  study  of  the 
book  covering  years  of  effort,  and  his  insight  into  the  moral  and 
spiritual  values  it  contains  and  his  reverence  for  its  truth 
make  him  a  very  helpful  guide  to  its  deeper  meaning. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  is  given  to  a  lengthy  exposition 
of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  book  and  to  an  interpretation 
of  its  plan  and  meaning  and  message;  the  second  part  to  a 
new  translation  of  it.  He  explains  in  his  foreword  that  the 
English  translations  of  Job  have  been  very  confusing  because 
inaccurate.  Indeed,  he  says  that  barring  the  two  introductory 
chapters  and  part  of  the  forty-second,  there  are  not  ten  con- 
secutive verses  the  text  of  which  can  be  regarded  as  correct. 

Further  we  must  recognize  that  Job,  like  all  Oriental  litera- 
ture, was  composed  orally  and  grew  from  mouth  to  mouth 
and  from  generation  to  generation  as  did  the  early  literature 
of  our  own  and  other  peoples.  In  this  transition  the  original 
story  and  the  original  hero  have  been  changed  and  amplified 
to  fit  the  religious  beliefs  of  different  times.  We  must  give  up 
our  preconceived  idea  that  Job  is  a  finished  literary  master- 

*"The  Book  of  Job:"  Its  origin,  growth  and  interpretation,  together 
with  a  new  translation  based  on  a  revised  text.  By  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 


piece  with  an  individual  author  and  think  of  it  as  the  wonderful 
result  of  composite  human  experience  expressed  through  the 
religious  genius  of  a  race,  and  let  us  realize  also  that,  because  of 
this,  the  message  of  it  is  not  less,  but  more  a  Divine  and  in- 
spired revelation  of  God  to  man. 

The  theme  of  the  book  may  easily  account  for  its  universal 
appeal  and  explain  wh\-  the  story  of  Job  passed  through  so 
long  a  development  and  was  treated  from  different  viewpoints 
in  its  transition,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the  problem  of  the 
reason  for  innocent  suffering  in  this  world  and  for  the  frequent 
escape  of  the  wicked  from  their  just  punishment  here. 

Dr.  Jastrow  claims  that  the  Book  of  Job  not  only  is  made 
up  of  more  than  one  telling  of  the  story  of  Job,  but  that  the 
different  versions  may  be  distinguished.  He  divides  it  into 
three  strata  in  which  the  religious  themes  are  viewed  from 
totally  different  angles.  The  first  two  chapters  give  the  story 
in  its  oldest  form  as  handed  down  in  prose  and  show  Job  the 
faithful,  devout  and  silent  sufferer  under  the  Divine  will. 
This  is  the  story  on  which,  as  on  a  text,  the  later  discussions 
hang.  The  author  calls  the  first  discussion  a  symposium  be- 
tween Job  and  his  three  friends.  This  includes  chapters  three 
to  twenty-seven.  It  came  from  a  group  of  independent  thinkers 
who  did  not  accept  the  conservative  Jewish  viewpoint,  but 
were  none  the  less  sincere  in  their  search  for  truth.  The  later 
chapters  are  made  up  of  comment,  explanation  and  even  re- 
arrangement of  chapters  which  are  meant  to  counteract  the 
thought  of  the  symposium  and  to  give  answers  to  the  problems 
discussed,  more  satisfactory  to  later  accepted  Jewish  belief. 
Especially  important  among  these  are  the  speeches  of  Elihu 
in  chapters  thirty-two  to  thirt}'-seven  and  the  deeply  poetic 
and  religious  nature  poems  which  make  the  closing  chapters 
of  Job  so  beautiful.  The  book  ends  with  a  prose  epilogue  in 
part  belonging  in  thought  to  the  symposium,  in  part  to  the 
original  story  of  the  opening  chapters. 

It  is  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  hmits  of  this  review  to 
follow  Jastrow  in  his  fuller  exposition  of  this  wonderful  book, 
but  his  estimate  of  its  message  is  of  special  interest.  To  quote 
him  again,  "The  sympathetic  portrayal  of  the  inner  struggle 
of  a  troubled  soul  makes  its  appeal  as  strongly  to-day  as  it 
did  when  it  received  its  definite  shape  over  two  thousand  years 
ago.  That  is  the  human  side  of  the  book.  In  the  same  way,  the 
overcoming  of  this  struggle  by  a  supreme  effort  of  faith  to  rise 
superior  to  it  through  concentration  of  thought  on  the  larger 
manifestations  of  mysterious  forces  in  the  universe,  can  still 
find  response  even  in  our  day.  .  .  .  That  is  the  spiritual 
side  of  the  book.  The  symposium  with  its  abandonment  of 
the  problem  (of  undeserved  human  suffering)  as  one  incapable 
of  solution  through  the  processes  of  reasoning,  and  the  nature 
poems  with  their  insistence  upon  humble  faith  in  the  Divine 
will  as  the  only  solution  of  the  problem — both  have  their  mes- 
sage for  us  of  the  present  day.  .  .  .  Faith  in  the  presence 
of  unfathomable  mystery  is  the  only  secure  foundation  on 
which  we  can  build  our  lives." 

I  am  not  scholar  enough  to  discuss  Jastrow's  translation  of 
Job,  but  the  clear  and  helpful  analysis  of  the  divisions  of 
the  book,  the  full  and  careful  notes  and  the  clearness  and 
charm  of  his  style  make  this  great  masterpiece  of  religious 
thought  and  experience  much  easier  for  the  lay  mind  to  grasp 
and  enjoy.  We  are  grateful  for  all  the  painstaking  time  and 
thought  and  love  which  have  given  it  to  us. 

Anna  Moore  Cadbury. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  MISSION. 


CATHARINE    MORRIS    COX. 


[Although  this  article  is  rather  long  it  deserves  a  careful 
perusal  by  Friends,  especially  by  those  who  have  serious 
questions  about  our  work  in  Germany.  The  author  spent  most 
of  a  year  in  Europe. — Eds.] 

"  Love  and  service  alone  and  not  war  and  force  can  bring 
lasting  peace  and  happiness  to  mankind." 

These  words  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  two 
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million  German  children.  The  card  on  which  they  appear  is 
the  ticket  for  the  meal  furnished  with  the  co-operation  of 
Americans,  by  the  A.  F.  S.  C.  and  in  the  Cologne  district  by 
English  Friends,  to  the  hungry  mites  who  receive  a  daily  bowl 
of  hot  soup  and  a  white  roll.  It  is  the  open  sesame  to  physical 
strength.  It  hangs  like  a  health-bringing  amulet  about  the 
necks  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  little  "  Huns,"  who  by  its 
virtue  call  themselves  "Quakers." 

The  food  carries  a  message  of  good-will,  the  card  makes  the 
message  articulate.  How  far  has  the  motive  at  the  base  of  the 
organization  which  has  more  than  one  hundred  million  times 
tilled  little  hungry,  shrunken  stomachs  and  produced  more 
than  one  hundred  million  smiles,  been  realized?  How  far  is 
the  "  spirit  of  the  mission  "  understood? 

It  is  truly  a  religious  mission,  an  act  of  faith  in  our  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  inward  light  which  is  in  every  man. 
It  is  not  called  Quaker  in  a  narrow  sectarian  sense  any  more 
than  it  is  called  American  in  a  narrow  national  sense.  It  is 
religious  in  the  sense  of  being  the  expression  of  an  attitude 
toward   life. 

How  can  we  make  all  this  clear  to  people  to  whose  ears  it 
is  so  new?  How  can  we  convey  it  convincingly  to  the  many 
who  are  longing  for  it?  Our  sincerity  is,  1  think,  no  longer 
questioned.  But  our  motive  is  still  far  from  being  generally 
grasped. 

The  measure  of  comprehension  which  "the  spirit  of  the 
mission  "  has  won  has  been  due  ( i )  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
organization  has  been  its  living  expression;  (2)  to  the  degree 
in  which  it  has  been  evinced  in  the  acts  and  words  of  our  rep- 
resentatives; (3)  to  the  grace  of  the  Lord  which  works  in  spite 
of  as  well  as  through  feeble  creatures. 

Early  criticisms  arising  from  doubt  as  to  our  sincerity  and 
hinting  that  the  work  was  "Quaker  Propaganda"  devised  to 
increase  our  membership  and  to  win  applause  for  an  under- 
taking largely  supported  by  others  are  no  longer  heard.  Their 
ghost  was  laid  by  the  unequivocal  statements  of  Germans  in 
Germany  to  their  relatives  and  friends  in  America  who  had 
been  our  chief  critics.  As  Quakers,  we  wish  to  be  "  Publishers 
of  Truth;"  but  we  desire  the  publicity  for  truth  that  comes 
from  loving  service,  not  propaganda  of  sectarian  theology. 

Certain  Evangelical  groups  in  Germany  expected  us  to  have 
a  sectarian  bias.  They  said,  "  You  are  a  Protestant  sect  like 
ourselves.  We  count  on  your  support  for  our  homes  and  schools, 
which  are  the  hope  of  orthodox  Protestantism  in  Germany." 
We  replied  that  we  were  ready  to  feed  the  most  undernourished 
children  in  their  groups  on  the  same  basis  as  in  Catholic,  Jewish 
or  non-sectarian  schools.  All  children  are  children  of  our 
Father. 

In  Twelfth  Month,  1919,  Herbert  Hoover  met  the  fifteen 
members  of  the  first  American  unit  to  Germany  in  his  office 
in  New  York  and  delivered  this  charge,  in  the  terse,  almost 
brusque  way,  characteristic  of  this  Great-Heart.  "You  are 
taking  this  food  as  representatives  of  the  A.  R.  A.  and  the 
American  nation.  1  want  you  to  see  that  it  is  delivered  to  the 
right  children.  Anything  you  want  to  say  or  do  to  explain  your 
motive  in  doing  so  is  your  affair.  I  furnish  the  food.  Re- 
member that  you  go  as  American  representatives." 

The  organization  was  outlined  on  shipboard  crossing  the 
Atlantic.  It  was  designed  to  comply  with  Herbert  Hoover's 
expressed  conditions  and  to  meet  the  opportunities  at  which 
he  hinted.  Its  success  was  limited  only  by  the  degree  of  in- 
telligence, knowledge,  mental  and  spiritual  wisdom  and  force, 
and  above  all  the  consecration  of  those  who  built  it  up,  helped 
it  to  function,  made  it  live  and  grow. 

Our  standard  is  then  one  of  perfection.  As  in  every  com- 
plicated organization  detail  determines  the  result.  Our  ideal 
was  exact  and  continuous  conformity  to  rule,  without  such 
rigidity  as  would  preclude  improvement.  If  our  regulations 
were  to  be  binding  their  use  must  be  obvious.  There  must  be 
wise  and  kind  expositors  to  commend  them  to  people  to  whom 
they  were  new  and  strange.  It  was  our  responsibility  to  ex- 
plain to  the  German  people  what  our  routine  procedure  meant. 
The  food  must  go  to  the  children  and  nursing  mothers.     As 


there  was  not  enough  for  all  these,  it  must  go  to  those  most 
needing  it.  Medical  examinations  and  other  scientific  tests 
made  by  experts  with  recognition  of  local  economic  and  social 
conditions  in  the  selection  of  towns  could  alone  determine  who 
these  were.  In  the  end  the  most  universally  just  system  proved 
most  universally  merciful.  But  each  rule  was  designed  to 
express  the  fundamental  spirit  of  the  work  in  accord  with 
scientific  knowledge,  dietetic,  medical,  hygienic,  social, 
economic. 

Even  the  kindest,  wisest  method  may  appear  unreasonable 
or  preposterous  if  not  understood.  "  We  Germans  want  to 
understand  you,  we  want  to  co-operate  with  you,  we  are  willing 
to  eat  the  book  of  forms  if  you  ask  it,  but  if  we  can  know  your 
purpose  we  shall  be  able  to  do  our  part  more  intelligently  and 
pass  on  to  others  more  of  the  meaning  of  this  great  work," 
our  helpers  would  say. 

Complete  explanation  is  the  prerequisite  to  complete  un- 
derstanding, to  intelligent  co-operation. 

"What  you  want  is  that  we  should  do  what  needs  to  be 
done  on  our  own  initiative  and  in  a  perfect  way,"  said  one  of 
our  most  energetic  and  helpful  German  friends.  Our  lamps 
had  to  be  filled  daily,  trimmed  hourly  to  give  all  the  light  that 
we  had. 

Above  all,  the  organization  must  emphasize  the  inter- 
dependence of  foreign  and  German  groups,  their  co-operation 
in  work,  and  in  purpose,  all  working  together  for  "Our  Child- 
ren." A  professor  of  history  in  an  American  university  recent- 
ly asked  me,  "  How  do  the  Germans  like  taking  orders  from 
the  Americans?"  His  question  would  have  been  answered 
by  a  visit  to  a  single  feeding  centre,  a  single  kitchen,  a  single 
German  secretary's  office.  Giving  orders,  taking  orders  are 
not  expressions  of  co-operation.  We  must  all  be  vital  parts  of 
one  organism.  Every  member  must  function  and  function 
with  the  others.  The  warehouse  keeper  is  as  essential  as  the 
cook,  the  dishwasher,  as  the  district  superintendent. 

In  the  first  days  almost  every  meeting  of  Quakers  and 
Germans  revealed  some  element  of  misunderstanding.  A 
Rektor  (principal)  of  a  Berlin  school  once  stated  the  then  all 
too  frequent  attitude,  "  You  have  beaten  us  in  the  war,  you 
have  taken  our  cows  and  now  you  bring  us  a  few  cans  of  con- 
densed milk  and  we  have  to  give  them  out  as  you  wish — we  are 
dependent  on  your  mercy,  on  your  charity.  May  we  never 
forget  our  pride.  May  we  always  remember  how  humiliating 
is  our  present  state.  For  the  children's  sake  we  shall  do  what 
we  can  to  aid  your  work,  but  we  hate  it."  "Not  your  work 
but  our  work"  is  the  only  answer. 

Both  through  the  organization  and  the  food  they  came  to 
understand.  After  the  first  months  pride  and  the  cows  were 
not  mentioned.  Our  friends  had  come  to  feel  that  we  were 
doing  what  we  could  with  them  for  our  children. 

As  for  the  organization  it  will,  1  hope,  never  be  completed. 
When  it  ceases  to  grow  it  will  begin  to  die.  Physicians,  teach- 
ers, social  workers,  hygienists,  statisticians,  economists  have 
contributed  their  best  to  make  it  a  vital  thing,  they  are  con- 
tinuing to  contribute.  We  can  always  have  the  best  if  we 
ask  for  it.  Where  we  have  second-rate  advice  and  second-rate 
results,  it  is  because  we  have  not  tried  to  secure  the  best.  All 
Germany  is  ready  to  help  us  and  is  working  with  us.  We  must 
wrestle  all  night  with  the  angel  and  we  shall  win  at  last. 

Our  organization  is  not  yet  all  we  would  have  it.  But  no 
earnest  and  serious  effort  is  without  result.  A  member  of  the 
Central  fielief  Committee  of  Germany,  the  director  of  the 
non-municipal  welfare  organizations  of  the  city  of  Berlin 
said,  "  1  am  astonished  when  1  consider  the  organization  that 
the  Societv  of  Friends  has  built  up  in  a  strange  land  under 
difficult  conditions  in  so  short  a  time.  1  am  astonished  when 
1  observe  that  the  organization  is  so  well  adapted  to  meet  and 
overcome  obstacles  that  must  have  been  foreign  to  those  who 
made  it."  The  Secretary  of  the  central  organization  of  trades 
unions  said,  "There  is  nothing  left  for  us  to  suggest,  it  is  all 
there.  You  have  built  up  your  system  on  a  sound  basis  of 
justice  and  science." 

In  the  annual  representative  gathering  of  the  Social  Welfare 
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Societies  of  Germany,  the  chairman  in  addressing  the  chair- 
man of  our  organization  said,  "The  S.  W.  S.  of  Germany 
thank  you  for  three  things.  You  have  brought  physical 
strength  and  health  to  our  children,  you  have  brought  what 
to  us  as  men  and  women  is  priceless,  a  message  of  friendship, 
hope  and  encouragement,  lastly,  you  have  done  us,  as  social 
workers,  an  incomparable  service.  ^'ou  have  taught  the 
German  people  what  real  social  work  is."  These  people  surely 
understand  us,  though  in  all  humility  we  know  that  it  is  not 
we  who  have  done  this. 

1  have  tried  to  show  how  the  organization  has  been  the 
tangible  expression  of  the  message  and  how  the  Germans  have 
responded  to  its  outworking,  but  we  cannot  too  often  remind 
ourselves  that  our  message  cannot  be  conveyed  by  the  gift 
of  food  alone  nor  by  words  on  a  printed  card.  It  must  be 
made  vocal  in  word  after  word,  while  it  is  being  spontaneously 
and  repeatedly  revealed  in  action.  The  message — the  spirit 
of  the  mission  is  Love  and  service,  unlimited,  boundless.  It 
is  stronger  than  we  are,  it  will  find  others  to  express  it  if  we 
fail.  We  may  have  the  privilege  of  conveying  it  if  we  rise  to 
our  opportunity. 

Workers  are  all  the  while  struggling  to  find  out  how  far  the 
spoken  word,  that  most  difficult  medium  of  the  expression 
of  deep  feeling,  should  be  used. 

"For  words,  like  Nature,  half  reveal 
And  half  ooneeal  the  Soul  within.'' 

The  worker  who  formulated  the  statement  on  the  card 
said,  "  We  must  speak.  1  f  we  do  not,  and  if  one  who  might  have 
known  fails  to  know  because  of  our  silence,  then  our  work  is 
not  what  it  might  have  been."  Let  us  take  heart.  The  food 
spoke,  the  card  spoke,  our  coming  with  the  food  spoke.  A 
notable  German  welfare  worker  said  to  me,  "The  gift  we  re- 
ceive with  gratitude  for  our  children,  that  you  came  yourselves 
makes  it  precious  to  us.  For  he  who  comes  with  his  gift  and 
cares  in  person  for  the  welfare  of  his  friend  is  a  true  friend." 

There  are  many  to  whom  the  word  brings  hope  and  en- 
couragement. 

The  director  of  a  children's  hospital  in  Berlin  who  had  lost 
her  only  child  as  result  of  influenza  and  undernourishment 
said,  "When  war  was  declared,  1  was  like  one  mad.  1  ran 
about  the  streets  of  the  city.  1  could  find  no  hope  anywhere. 
All  we  had  worked  for  was  lost.  Friendliness  had  turned  to 
frightfulness  and  man  had  turned  against  man.  The  world 
turned  black.  The  first  ray  of  light  came  with  the  first  expres- 
sion of  kindliness — the  coming  of  the  Quakers  with  the  food. 
When  1  heard  those  words  about  Love  and  Service  and  saw  the 
simple,  kindly  men  and  women  who  had  brought  them,  I 
knew  that  there  still  was  hope." 

A  former  president  of  the  town  council  of  the  city  of  Bran- 
denburg writes,  "  May  God's  richest  reward  and  blessing  be 
the  recompense  of  the  kindly  men  and  women  who  have  given 
themselves  in  the  service  of  this  work  of  sacrifice  and  compas- 
sion. In  saving  the  lives  of  countless  children,  victims  of  cruel 
suffering,  in  drying  many  a  bitter  tear,  you  have  given  back 
to  us  the  comforting  assurance  that  the  true,  warm  love  of 
man  for  man,  that  seemed  to  have  lost  foothold  in  Europe, 
has  not  passed  away  from, the  earth.  In  the  far  and  distant 
West  it  still  lives  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  and  with  its  heart 
uplifting  works  of  love  gives  to  the  whole  world  a  shining 
example  of  Christian  humanity." 

The  wife  of  a  noted  surgeon  who  lost  two  sons,  her  only 
children,  in  the  war,  after  she  had  devoted  much  of  her  time 
for  six  months  to  supervising  the  cooking  in  a  kitchen  that 
supplied  35,000  children,  said:  "When  you  came  1  did  not 
want  to  see  you.  1  couldn't  bear  to  have  you  enter  my  house. 
But  1  felt  that  1  must  help  you  to  help  our  dear  children.  1 
decided  to  do  what  1  could,  but  1  could  not  forget  what  your 
country  had  done  to  mine.  1  could  not  forget  my  sons.  Now 
1  want  to  tell  you  that  1  feel  differently."  Tears  rolled  down 
her  cheeks.  "  It  is  partly  what  you  have  done,  but  more  than 
that,  it  is  the  way  in  which  you  have  done  it.  If  1  have  any- 
thing in  my  house  that  you  would  like,  please  tell  me.  It  is 
yours." 


A  woman  in  the  industrial  town  of  Forst  who  gave  time  and 
energy  beyond  her  resources  said,  "  1  worked  for  our  city  and 
for  our  men  during  the  war.  1  did  all  that  1  could.  But  this 
work  has  made  me  happy  as  that  never  did.  For  that  had  as 
its  final  purpose  destruction.  It  was  fed  by  hate.  This  is  a 
work  of  friendship  and  co-operation.  We  are  working  together 
instead  of  against  each  other,  and  the  work  is  fed  by  love." 

On  entering  the  great  dining  hall  of  a  German  university 
there  was  almost  complete  silence.  "  Is  there  a  regulation 
against  speaking?"  we  asked.  "  Madam,"  replied  the  student, 
acting  as  our  guide,  "we  said  all  there  was  to  say  long  ago!" 
The  last  word  on  the  old  way  of  life  was  said  long  ago.  In 
some  places  the  first  word  on  the  new  way  has  yet  to  be  spoken. 
When  it  is  spoken  with  kindness,  with  gentleness,  with  perfect 
sympathy,  all  ears  will  be  open  to  receive  it.  Suffering  has 
brought  the  listening  ear.  To  convey  the  message  one  must 
speak  the  language.  It  is  for  us  to  make  ourselves  understood. 
And  when  1  say  one  must  speak  the  language  1  do  not  mean 
idiomatically  and  grammatically  correct  German.  One  must 
speak  the  language  of  hearts.  Although  one  of  our  number 
once  said  "in  expressing  the  Spirit  of  the  Mission  the  sign 
language  breaks  down"  still  a  German  friend  who  truly  under- 
stands the  message  said  recently  of  one  Friend,  "  He  under- 
stands, and  we  understand  him.  For  his  heart  speaks  and 
then  German  vocables  are  superfluous." 

Wherever  the  Spirit  of  the  Mission  has  been  expressed  and 
lived,  however  inadequately,  it  has  been  understood. 

"We  need  plenty  of  friends  here,"  wrote  a  German  co- 
worker, "  because  of  all  the  spiritually  deaf  and  dumb  in  our 
land  who  need  the  kindest  of  teachers,  the  strongest,  the  most 
untiring  ones,  the  most  loving  ones,  to  give  them  an  idea  of  the 
language  of  humanity,  of  life  itself."  The  writer  of  these  words 
later  became  a  member  of  the  Mission,  ardent  and  untiring  in 
devotion.  She  writes,  "There  is  no  greater  joy  than  that  of 
going  to  some  new  city  to  start  the  feeding,  to  proclaim  the 
message,  rejoicing  exultant  in  it." 

Appreciation  of  our  message  is  shown  by  various  groups 
claiming  it  as  their  own.  The  Nationalists  who  are  also 
Evangelical  Protestants  say,  "This  is  the  work  of  a  Protestant 
sect,  let  all  the  world  behold  it."  The  Catholics  say,  "These 
are  true  Christians,  international  in  their  Christianity."  The 
Jews  say,  "We  have  proclaimed  for  two  thousand  years  the 
principle  of  peace  and  not  war,  you  are  of  us."  The  Social 
Democrats  say,  "The  religion  which  we  believe  in  is  one  not 
of  forms  and  creeds,  but  of  deeds  and  lives,  like  that  of  the 
Society  of  Friends."  The  Communists  say,  "These  are  true 
Communists.  If  all  were  of  this  mind  we  should  have  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  where  each  is  brother  to  every 
other  and  none  go  hungry  away." 

Referring  to  one  of  the  first  public  meetings  held  in  Berlin, 
where  the  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends  were  explained, 
a  Social  worker,  director  of  the  Women's  Welfare  Societies  of 
Berlin  wrote:  "  You  can  have  no  notion  of  what  that  evening 
meant  to  spiritually  isolated  men  and  women — what  enduring 
significance  it  had  for  us.  1 1  was  the  deepest  spiritual  experience 
of  my  life,  a  reaching  up  to  spiritual  heights  of  human  inter- 
course. Afterward  in  weeks  and  months  of  difficulties  and 
sordid  bickering,  the  remembrance  of  that  day  and  the  renewal 
of  its  experience  in  daily  service  together  has  been  a  source 
of  fresh  strength  and  an  assurance  of  what  the  future  may 
one  day  bring  to  all." 

Organization  and  spirit  are  inseparable.  Those  who  build 
the  one  express  the  other.  Those  who  express  the  spirit  are 
looked  to  for  a  tangible  form  in  an  adequate  organization. 
"After  all,"  said  a  German  doctor,  of  a  much  beloved  member 
of  the  Mission,  "  perfect  goodness  is  the  only  real  efficiency." 

A  representative  citizen  of  "the  nation  of  thinkers  and 
poets,"  a  journalist  and  philosopher  writes,  "The  religion  of 
the  Quakers  is  good  and  useful  in  its  way,  but  it  doesn't  go 
far  enough.     It  is  too  simple.     It  is  no  philosophy." 

True,  it  is  no  philosophy,  it  is  a  life,  and  only  in  life  can  it 
fully  deliver  its  message. 

Let  me  conclude  by  quoting  encouraging  words  addressed 
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to  American  and  English  Friends  by  tiieir  German  staff  at 
the  closing  of  the  year  1920: 

"This  message  is  to  convey  to  sou  the  thoughts  of  all  those 
who  join  you  in  your  silent  worship  and  in  your  daily  work, 
by  expressing  warmest  thanks,  not  only  for  \our  having  come 
to  this  country  with  a  view  to  helping  the  needy  and  distressed, 
but  also  for  the  spirit  of  love  which  you  brought  with  you  and 
which  inspires  you  to  carry  on  your  mission  in  a  manner  which 
makes  all  of  us  feel  happy  at  our  work,  strenuous  or  monoto- 
nous as  it  sometimes  must  be.  .  .  .  When  your  generous 
work  in  this  country  shall  have  ceased,  the  marvelous  way 
in  which  the  little  Quaker  Star  tried  to  bridge  the  gulf  between 
all  mankind,  will  still  linger  in  the  memory  of  every  one  of  us." 

Note. — Since  writing  the  above,  the  article  on  "The  In- 
terpretation of  Quaker  Service"  has  appeared  in  The  Friend 
for  Fourth  Month  28th,  in  which  Rufus  M.  Jones  happily 
suggests  what  1  have  endeavored  from  my  own  experience  to 
elaborate: — 

"  It  can  be  said  with  perfect  sincerity  that  Friends  have  not 
consciously  used  their  work  of  relief  as  a  means  of  denomina- 
tional propaganda.  They  have  assuredlv  not  been  aiming 
through  their  efforts  to  enlarge  their  own  membership.  They 
believe  in  certain  ideals  of  life;  they  hold  convictions  about 
God  and  man  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  they  feel  to  be 
of  universal  significance;  they  conceive  that  the  way  of  life 
which  they  have  found  can  be  practiced  to  profit  regardless 
of  denominational  lines.  They  wish  to  see  these  ideals,  these 
convictions,  and  this  way  of  life  spread  through  the  world. 
They  feel  it  to  be  quite  right  and  proper  to  exhibit  their  faith 
and  to  express  their  spirit  wherever  they  labor  for  human 
causes.  They  are  convinced  that  men  and  women  who  are 
passing  through  the  travail  and  tragedy  of  our  times  need 
spiritual  relief  and  vision  and  faith  in  God  as  much  as  they 
need  food  and  clothes.  Ministry  of  the  heart  seems  as  urgent 
as  ministry  of  hands.  Friends  therefore  feel  bound  to  carry  a 
message  of  love  and  to  reveal  a  vital  faith  while  they  are  en- 
gaged in  feeding  bodies  and  reorganizing  conditions  of  life." 

American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

20  South  TwJfth  Sttta.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA . 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  £ieeu««  Stattmry. 

JAMES  A.  NORTON,  AuMani  Stcrctary. 

FREDERICK  J.  LIBBY. PuUiMy.  ELIZABETH  T.  RHOADS.  Womm.  IVont. 

AwKHalt  Statlarta. 

william  b.  harvey  bernard  walton 

walter  c  woodward 

The  Clothing  Drive  Grows  in  Magnitude. 

When  a  few  weeks  ago  we  launched  our  campaign  for  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  clothes,  we  knew  only  that  it  was  a 
minimum  quantity  to  be  divided  among  the  neediest  of  the 
several  countries  where  our  workers  are  engaged  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe.  What  we  did  not  know  was  the  extent 
of  the  response  that  the  appeal  would  elicit.  There  were  some 
indications  that  the  women  of  our  country  were  tired  of  war- 
time self-sacrifice  and  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  had  settled 
down  to  comfortable  selfishness.  We  were  not  sure,  even, 
that  our  appeal  would  receive  recognition  in  the  public  press. 

Once  more  a  little  faith  has  been  rewarded  beyond  its  deserts. 
Friends'  sewing-circles  are  reviving.  Every  mail  brings 
numerous  requests  for  materials.  Clothing  is  piling  up  at  the 
warehouse.  What  is  even  more  important  as  a  sign  of  the 
unceasing  interest  in  our  neighbors  across  the  water,  the  in- 
fluential periodicals  with  nation-wide  circulation  are  taking 
up  the  cry  for  clothes.  We  will  not  enumerate  here  the  big 
weeklies  and  monthlies  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
weeks  will  spread  the  knowledge  of  Europe's  destitution  to  the 
remotest  hamlet  of  our  land.  Enough,  that  the  heart  of  the 
nation  is  still  capable  of  being  touched  by  a  story  of  human 
need.  The  Red  Cross  workers,  from  Eastport  to  Seattle  are 
being  notified  of  the  joint  campaign  of  the  two  sister  relief 
organizations.  Every  one  who  will,  can,  without  unreasonable 
effort,  arrange  locally  for  the  transmission  of  his  contribution. 
The  success  of  the  drive  depends  ultimately  upon  you,  the 


reader  of  these  words.  It  is  to  you  and  others  like  you  that 
the  appeal  is  directed.  Do  not  mentally  attempt  to  shift  the 
responsibilitv  to  somebody  else.  It  is  from  you  that  we  ask 
your  best.  In  reality,  it  is  not  we  that  ask.  We  are  only  the 
voice  that  transmits  the  plea  of  the  children  of  Europe,  and 
they  are  Christ's  little  ones. 

No  Baby  Clothes. 

"On  my  weekh'  tour  among  the  poor  of  my  village,"  writes 
a  Polish  nurse,  "  1  stopped  near  a  little  shanty  which  1  had 
always  thought  was  uninhabited.  In  front  of  the  broken- 
down  door  were  two  old  women,  greatly  excited.  They  said 
that  a  poor  woman  had  just  been  confined  and  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  found  to  clothe  the  baby.  When  1  entered  the 
room,  the  mother  was  lying  on  the  floor  with  just  a  handful 
of  straw  under  her,  and  near  her,  wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  news- 
paper, was  a  new-born  child,  crying  with  cold.  1  was  in  my 
fur  coat,  well  wrapped  up,  and  did  not  feel  any  too  warm, 
and  here  this  tiny  baby  was  covered  only  with  newspaper. 
It  was  all  they  could  find  for  it.  The  mother,  a  half-starved, 
hard-working  woman,  whose  husband  had  been  killed  a  few 
weeks  earlier  on  the  battlefield  of  Kijow,  had  had  no  money, 
no  time,  and  no  strength  to  provide  for  the  coming  infant. 

"1  took  off  my  warm  waist,  wrapped  the  naked  little  body 
in  it  and  warmed  it  as  well  as  1  could.  It  went  to  sleep,  and 
the  poor  mother  looked  at  me  with  grateful  eyes  and  smiled. 
She  was  too  weak  to  talk." 

A  million  babies  will  be  born  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
the  coming  winter  for  whom  not  sufficient  clothing  will  be 
ready  unless  you  provide  it.  In  making  up  your  parcels  of 
serviceable  second-hand  clothes  to  send  in  as  your  contribu- 
tion in  the  summer  drive,  do  not  fail  to  include  something 
pretty  and  soft  and  warm  for  some  baby  of  this  great  suffering 
host. 


A  Bit  of  Color. 

A  dress  for  a  little  girl  had  been  made  out  of  an  old  dress 
of  mamma's.  The  color  of  the  cloth  had  been  somber  originally 
and  it  was  now  faded  into  a  still  duller  gra\-.  It  made  one  think 
not  of  childhood,  but  old  age. 

As  the  kind-hearted  dressmaker  looked  at  it,  finished  in 
her  hands,  she  had  a  vision  and  an  inspiration.  She  saw  in 
her  mind's  eve  a  somber  mud  hut  in  Poland.  It  stood  grey 
and  cold  in  a  desolate  plain.  A  tired-looking  woman  was 
busy  over  a  little  fire  making  a  thin  soup  for  a  half-dozen 
emaciated  children  who  huddled  about  her  waiting  for  their 
dinner.  Their  clothes  were  ragged  and  insufficient,  and  they 
were  somber,  too.  Everything  about  the  place  was  somber  and 
sodden  and  grey. 

With  the  vision  came  the  inspiration.  She  could  not  send 
that  little  dress  to  add  one  more  element  to  the  monotony 
of  that  dreary  household.  As  quick  as  a  flash,  she  took  out 
her  work-basket  and  found  in  it  a  bit  of  red  cloth.  With  it 
she  bound  the  neck  and  the  sleeves.  It  became  a  different 
garment  under  her  hands.  Now  it  might  go.  It  would  gladden 
the  heart  of  the  child  that  received  it.  It  would  bring  a  touch 
of  color  into  that  distant  gloom, — a  ray  of  light  into  the  un- 
broken shadow. 

Japan  Contributes  for  Russia. 

A  draft  for  $31.36  from  the  apprentices  and  office  bo^s  who 
attend  the  Bluff  Evening  School  in  Yokohama,  Japan,  has 
been  received  this  week  by  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee  for  use  in  Russia.  It  came  in  small  amounts  from 
hard-working  Japanese  boys  and  represents,  so  Douglas 
Haring  writes,  a  real  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  some  real  sacrifice. 

Douglas  Haring  adds  that  this  is  probably  the  first  time 
that  many  of  these  boys  ever  contributed  to  a  humanitarian 
cause.  They  have  not  been  trained  in  service  as  boys  are 
sometimes  trained  here.  Relief  appeals  are  rare  in  Buddhistic 
circles.  The  gift  goes  to  show  that  Japanese  boys,  like  Ameri- 
can boys,  are  responsive  to  the  cry  of  human  need  and  will 
help  generously  when  their  hearts  are  touched. 
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THE     FRIEND. 


Sixth  Month  30,  1921. 


SiLEsiAN  Strife  Yields  Before  Child  Needs. 
The  following  cablegram  from  Alfred  Scattergood  dated 
Sixth  Month  i8th  is  full  of  encouragement  to  those  of  us  who 
continue  to  believe  that  love  is  mightier  than  the  sword.  We 
have  inserted  the  connecting  words  to  make  the  cablegram 
legible  to  the  uninitiated:  "Poles,  French  and  Germans  co- 
operated with  Quakers  in  shipping  food  to  Upper  Silesia  from 
Beuthen  to  Gleiwitz  on  the  13th.  The  Poles  had  taken  the 
railway,  but  lent  Perry  a  locomotive  and  three  cars.  Perry 
secured  a  French  convoy  and  got  the  Germans  to  agree  to 
return  the  locomotive  and  cars.  Gleiwitz  is  now  feeding  2,500 
and  Upper  Silesia  is  feeding  18,000.     Scattergood." 


Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Sixth  Month  18, 
1 92 1 — 65  boxes  and  packages;  i  anonymous  package. 

Contributions  for  week  ending  Sixth  Month  20,  1921  — 
;?3.572.54-  ^ 

FRIENDLY  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  ceremony  of  the  unveiling  of  the  bust  of  George  Wa.shington  in 
the  Crypt  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  Fifth  Month  30,  1921,  was  a 
token  of  Anglo-American  friendship  that  any  Englishman  would  be  glad 
to  take  part  in.  Doubtless  it  was  the  Quaker  links  with  America  through 
William  Penn  that  led  to  an  invitation  to  a  Quaker  Pressman  to  be  pres- 
ent. 

The  American  Ambassador  went  further  in  praising  Washington's 
qualities  as  a  soldier  than  was  altogether  to  the  liking  of  one  remembering 
the  Quaker  stock  from  which  your  first  President  sprang.  But  soldier 
and  pacifist  alike  could  endorse  wholeheartedly  the  spirit  of  the  gift 
and  the  reciprocal  donation  by  Sir  Charles  Wakefield,  an  ex-Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  of  busts  of  Chatham  and  Burke  to  the  American  People. 
Ambassador  HaiVey,  undoubtedly,  was  sincere  in  his  desire  that  the 
world  might  see  that  the  acts  of  both  America  and  England  were  for  the 
world's  benefit  as  well  as  for  their  own,  but  it  would  hardly  be  unfair 
to  say  that  the  Friendly  spectator,  remembering  Haiti  and  Ireland,  felt 
that  the  distinguished  gathering  representing  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant personages  in  both  lands,  would  have  to  be  converted  to  principles 
based  more  closely  on  those  of  Jesus  before  the  world  will  fully  appreciate 
and  e.\perience  the  altruism  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  the  proceedings,  however  (next  to  noticing  as  1  had  done  in 
Philadelphia  in  1914,  the  strong  resemblance  between  Washington  and 
our  ex-premier  Asquith)  was  the  feehng  held  by  your  countrymen  for  our 
Viscount  Bryce — or  as  your  Ambassador  described  him,  "James  Bryee, 
who  is  to  Americans  the  most  popular  man  in  the  world."  Despite  their 
presence  in  the  sacred  precincts  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  looking  on, 
applause  broke  out  at  the  conclusion  of  Lord  Bryoe's  acknowledgment 
of  America's  gift. 

Shall  any  of  us  live  to  see  the  unveiling  of  a  bust  of  some  eminent  Irish- 
men in  St.  Paul's  and  hear  him  described  and  eulogised  as  a  champion 
of  freedom  though  bom  a  British  subject  and  deemed  in  his  own  day  a 
rebel?  The  new  world  for  which  we  all  pray  both  in  England  and  Ameri- 
ca will  be  nearer  when  such  a  memorial  stands  next  to  the  finely  wrought 
bronze  head  of  Washington  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's. 

H.  W.  Pbet. 


Friends'  Select  School  Note.s. — At  the  graduating  exercises  on  the 
afternoon  of  Sixth  Month  10th,  diplomas  or  certificates  were  granted  to 
twenty  members  of  the  Senior  Class  and  to  four  "post-graduates"  who 
have  taken  special  courses.  The  address  to  the  Class  was  deUvered  by 
WiUiam  J.  Reagan,  Principal  of  The  Oakwood  School,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  the  boarding-school  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting. 

Sixteen  of  the  above  are  planning  to  go  to  college.  Haverford,  Mount 
Holyoke,  Wellesley,  Wheaton,  Harvard,  Wilson,  Swarthmore,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  are  the 
institutions  which  they  expect  to  enter. 

Sixteen  students,  including  a  few  members  of  the  A  and  B  Classes, 
have  taken  the  examinations  of  the  CoUege  Entrance  Examination  Board 
during  the  week  beginning  Si.xth  Month  20th.  Three  of  our  teachers 
have  acted  as  proctors  in  these  examinations. 

Mary  Birfkin  Jones,  a  Smith  College  graduate,  who  belongs  to  the 
well-known  group  of  Friends  of  South  China,  Maine,  and  who  is  a  teacher 
of  long  and  successful  experience  in  such  schools  as  the  Milwaukee 
Downer  Seminary  and  College  and  the  Mill  Brook  School,  Concord, 


Mass.,  has  been  appointed  as  head  of  our  English  Department  for  next 
year.  We  believe  she  will  bring  a  great  deal  of  inspiration  and  strength 
to  the  School.     She  expects  to  study  this  summer  at  Harvard. 

E.  Leshe  Nicholson,  of  Westville,  N.  J.,  a  graduate  of  Westtown 
School  and  Earlham  College,  will  be  the  Director  of  Physical  Training 
for  Boys  the  coming  year.  He  will  also  assist  with  the  Manual  Training. 
He  is  planning  to  take  courses  this  summer  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Henry  Arnold  Todd,  our  Latin  master,  and  his  wife,  Ellen  H.  Todd, 
are  spending  the  summer  in  Italy  and  southern  France,  visiting  and 
studying  the  sites  and  remains  connected  with 'Roman  literature  and 
history. 

Caroline  E.  DeGreene  has  just  returned  after  nearly  a  year  in  France. 
She  will  return  to  her  place  as  head  of  the  French  Department  next  year. 

Anna  Yarnall,  who  has  just  completed  her  fiftieth  year  as  a  teacher  in 
Friends'  schools  and  her  fortieth  in  Friends'  Select,  has  planned  to  take 
special  courses  in  Geography  this  summer  at  Clark  University.  Other 
teachers  anticipating  smnmer  school  work  are  Marguerite  L.  Brinton, 
at  Harvard;  Ethel  M.  Whitson  and  Mary  E.  WUhamson,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Peimsylvania;  and  Arma  M.  Garrett  and  Leta  M.  Maher  at 
Columbia. 

The  Sch  ool  Committee  has  granted  the  use  of  the  dining-room  as  summer 
headquarters  for  the  Children's  Country  Week  Association. 

This  item  is  forwarded  to  us  from  London  by  the  Friends'  Emergency 
and  War  Victims'  Relief  Committee: — 

Russia. — Anna  J.  Haines  in  her  latest  letter  from  Moscow  states  that 
the  distribution  of  soap  to  the  school  children  of  that  city  is  now  going 
on  rapidly.  The  soap  so  far  shipped  from  England  and  America  is  suf- 
ficient to  supply  every  scholar  in  Moscow  with  a  ration  of  one  funt,  or 
slightly  less  than  one  English  pound.  The  pressing  need  for  this  par- 
ticular form  of  help  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  present  Government 
ration  of  soap  is  only  one-eighth  funt  per  month,  a  pitiably  inadequate 
quantity,  and  the  additional  ration  from  Friends  has  proved  extremely 
welcome. 

With  the  development  of  the  Russian  work  it  has  become  necessary 
to  seek  still  further  warehousing  accommodation  in  Moscow,  and  in 
addition  to  a  warehouse  recently  placed  at  the  disposal  of  our  workers 
by  the  Centresoyus,  a  building  for  the  exclusive  use  of  our  supplies  has 
been  loaned  by  the  People's  Health  Department.  This  warehouse  is 
situated  on  a  railroad  siding  and  has  a  capacity  of  twenty  carloads.  Prom- 
ise has  also  been  made  of  a  larger  storage  place  in  the  future  should  our 
work  demand  it.  In  the  words  of  Anna  Haines,  "this  bit  of  co-operation 
on  their  part  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  ensures  us  of  the  means  of 
handling  greatly  increased  supplies  if  other  organizations  wish  us  to 
distribute  for  them." 


NOTICES. 

Westtown  Monthly  Meeting  has  arranged  for  mid-week  meetings 
to  be  held  at  the  School  during  both  long  and  short  vacations;  they  will 
occur  on  Fourth-day  evenings  at  7.30  o'clock. 


An  appointed  meeting  for  worship  will  be  held  at  Barnegat,  N.  J., 
First-day  afternoon,  Seventh  Month  3rd,  at  3.30  (Standard  Time). 
Members  of  the  Visiting  Committee  expect  to  be  in  attendance. 

J.  M.  Moon. 

An  appointed  meeting  for  worship  wiU  be  held  at  Parkerville,  Pa., 
First-day,  Seventh  Month  3,  at  2.45  p.  m.  (daylight  saving  time). 

NoRHis  G.  Temple. 


Died. — In  Milan,  Ohio,  Sixth  Month  3,  1921,  George  J.  Bartlett, 
son  of  the  late  James  and  Phebe  Ann  (Barnes)  Bartlett,  in  his  eightieth 
year ;  a  member  and  minister  of  Milan  Meeting. 

,  on  the  twenty-first  of  Fifth  Month,  1921,  at  his  home  in  Winona, 

Ohio,  Charles  Cope,  in  his  sixty-third  year,  an  elder  of  New  Garden 
Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio. 

,  on  the  third  of  Second  Month,  1921,  at  the  home,  of  a  daughter 

in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Ltdia  Patten,  an  elder  of  SpringviUe  Monthly 
Meeting,  Iowa,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  her  age. 

,  near  Marlton,  N.  J.,  on  Fifth  Month  31,  1921,  Joseph  E.  Barton, 

aged  eighty-five  years;  a  member  of  Upper  Evesham  Monthly  Meeting. 
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UNITED  STATES 

GOVERNMENT 

BONDS. 


ALL  ISSUES. 


Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons 

INCORPORATED 


LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 


J.  P.  MAGILL,  Manager 


R.  C.  Ballinger  &  Co. 

BUILDING  CONTRACTORS 
925  Walnat  Street.  Phiiadelpliia 


R.  C.  BALLINGER 
E.  R.  YARNALL 
J.  A.  STRATTON 


TELEPHONES 

Walnut  5699 

Main  1192 


Samuel  H.  Scattergood 

House  Painting  and  Graining 

393  J  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia 

Phone  Bell  Preston  3513  W. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


:S}$io,ooo,ooo 

Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
sf  Federal  Reserve  System. 


I.  B.  MORRIS.  Pr«udttL 


'America's  Oldest  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Co." 


1V92 


1921 


129th  YEAR 

The 

"North  America" 

and 

"The   Friend" 

Have  been   Neighbors  for  94  Years. 
They  both  stand  for 

STABILITY  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

Why  not  place  your  Insurance  with 
this  Company  ? 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

PHILADELPHIA 

Any  Agent  or  Broker  can  get  you  a 
North  America    Policy 


Frank  W.Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 

Manufacturers  of  Ranges 

and  Furnaces 


259  S.  Fourth  St.,     Philadelphia 


Residence:  254  S. 44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WLLLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 

260  South  Tenth  Strbct 
philadelphia 

Bell  'Phonu — Filbert  2666. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Raca  Streets 

Special  stteDtion  givan  lo  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phon»  ••  Sprue.  1(4* 


F*AF»ER    HAISTGIIMG 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.        -        PHILADELPHIA 

PaintB  and  Wall  Papert  at  Retail 
Ebtablibhbd  in  1848.  Bill  'Phonc,  Poflab  337 


ESTERBROOH 
PENS 

Ester  brook  Pens  Are  Noted  for 
Their  Good  Qualities 


The  First  American  Pen  Manufacturer 

who  esubliahed  the  business 

at  Camden,  N.  J., 

in  1858 

YOUR  EARNING   CAPACITY 

stops  when  you  die;  decreases  as  you  get 
beyond  a  certain  age. 

In  one  case,  your  family  suffers  without 
you;  in  the  other,  you  all  suffer  together. 

There  is  one  remedy  for  both:  Endow- 
ment at  65. 

Write  us,  and  we  will  explain  It  to  you 
personally. 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Fourth  and  Cheitnut  Streata 

Membar  of  Federal  Reaerea  Syatem 


DNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Cicen  to  FaneraU 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  A  bo  Chapel 
T  Funerah. 

Established  1880 


SEE  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


THE  OAKWOOD  and  ACORN 

at  POCONO  MANOR 

Will  open  Sixth  Month  18.  1921.  Desirable  rooms  for 
those  who  can  come  early.  Also  a  few  rooms  available 
for  later  dates. 

Apply  to  LYDIA  B.  KITE, 
636  Stokas  Ava.,  Collingswood,  N.  J. 


PLEASANT    ROOM   with    board    at   Th 
Estaugh,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Apply  to  Anna  Eastburn  Willits, 
Chairman  Admission  Committee, 
15  Grove  Street. 


THE     FRIEND, 


Sixth  Month  30,  1921. 


Hajoca 

Modern  Plumbing 


BEFORE   building  your   home  or   re- 
modeling the   bath-room,   a   visit  to 
the  Hajoca  Showrooms  is  highly  desirable. 

Selection  is  then  assured  under  favorable 
conditions  and  the  plumbing  fixtures 
chosen  will  be  most  appropriate  for  your 
building  requirements. 

Come  and  inspect  our  beautiful  modern 
bath-rooms  and  use  our  expert  service. 

Haines,  Jones  ®  Cadbury  Co. 

1136  Ridge  Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 


NATHAN  KITE 

MOYLAN,   Pa. 


Is  now  conducting  a  Lawn  Service. 

Furnishing,  planting  and  caring  for  evergreens, 
trees,  flowering  shrubs  and  flowers.  Now  is 
the  time  to  arrange  for  the  early  Fall  plant- 
ing of  evergreens,  bulbs,  hardy  perennials  and 
roses.  Now  is  the  time  to  trim  most  shrubs 
and  to  eradicate  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

ESTIMATES 


ELKINS.  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 
PAUL   W.  BROWN 

CHARLES   B.  HESTON.  JR. 


LAND  TITLE   BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


IT  IS  NOW  POSSIBLE  TO 

BUY    HIGH-GRADE.     HIGH-YIELD, 

LONG-TERM      BONDS     WITH 

SAFETY 

OUR    WEEKLY    LIST    WILL    BE   GLADLY    SENT 
UPON    REQUEST 


We  render  certain  refinements  of  investment  service  that  may 
be  new  to  you.     Let  us  execute  your  next  order  for  bonds. 


MEMBERS 

philadelphia 
Stock  exchange 


Cadbury^  Ellis  &  Haines 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Franklin  Bank  Building 

Philadelphia 


TELEPHONES 
SPRUCE  7372 

RACE  1949 


Woolman  School 

A  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL 

FOR  SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  WORK 

Summer  Term,  Seventh  Month  5  to 

Eighth  Month  fS,  1921 

Special  Courses  for  Teachers 


Woohnan    School 
SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


ELBERT  RUSSELL, 

DirecUr 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 

OFFICE   AND   YARD 

16  No  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

302  Arch  Street       Philadelphia 


1 92 1  Swarthmoie  Lecture — by  T.  Ed- 
mund Harvey,  "The  Long  Pilgrim- 
age"  I     .70 

The  Quakers,  Their  Message,  etc.— A. 

N.  Brayshaw 80 

The  Ne.xt  War— Will  Irvin 1.50 

What  Shall  I  Think  of  Japan  ?— George 

Gleason 2. 25 

The  World  Within— R.  M.  Jones 1.25 

Selections  From  Wm.  Penn — I.  Sharpless        .80 
(Limp  Leather) 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store      I  "*" 


Gl_asj_yn  -  Chatham 

*r   y   4kTLAflTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 


MAnAK  L  J1IES. 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friendt 

Peat  Offic*  Addrasa:     Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION 

J.  W.  HURLEY,  Mmnagmr 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach.  N.  J. 

Opens  3rd  Mo.  1 8th  for  the  Season  of  1921 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  Fa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.     Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONB. 

1871. 


TpOR  SALE — .\  desirable  lot,  well  located  in  the  beautl- 
-f  ful  r-^sort  of  .\\-alou,N.  .f.  For  particulars  inquire  of 
Nathan  Dewees.  Elwyn,  Pa. 


